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THE ANGELS’ SONG. 


BY THE EDITOR. 





** Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men.” —Luke ii. 14, 


Part I. in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger.” In fact 
Tue birth of an heir to the throne is usually accom- | the Lord of Heaven was to be recognised by his 








panied by circumstances befitting so great an event. No | humiliation, as its heirs are by their humility. 
place is deemed worthy of it but a royal palace; and 
there, at the approach of the expected hour, high nobles 
and the great officers of state assemble, while the whole 
country, big with hope, waits to welcome a successor 
to its long line of kings. Cannons announce the 
event ; seaward, landward, guns flash and roar from 
floating batteries and rocky battlements ; bonfires blaze 
‘on hill tops; steeples ring out the news in merry peals ; 
the nation holds holiday, giving itself up to banqueting 
and enjoyments, while public prayers and thanks- 
givings rise to Him by whom kings reign and princes 
decree justice. With such pomp and parade do the 
heirs of earthly thrones enter on the stage of life! So 
came not He who is the King of kings and Lord of lords. 

On the eve of his birth the world went on its usual 
round. None were moved for his coming ; nor was 
there any preparation for the event—a chamber, or 
anything else. No fruit of unhallowed love, no houseless 


beggar’s child enters life more obscurely than the Son. 


of God. The very tokens by which the shepherds were 
taught to recognise Him were not the majesty but 
the extreme meanness of his condition : *‘ This shall 


be a sign unto you; Ye shall find the babe wrapped~ 


L—1. 





Yet as we have seen a black and lowering cloud 
have its edges touched with living gold by the sun 
behind it, so all the darkest scenes of our Lord’s life 
appear more or less irradiated with the splendours of 
a strange glory. Take that night on Galilee when a 
storm roared over land and lake, enough to wake all 
but the dead. The boat with Jesus and his disciples 
tears through the waves, now whirling on their foam- 
ing crests, now plunging into their yawning hollows ; 
the winds rave in his ear; the spray falls in cold 
showers on his naked face; but He sleeps. I have read 
of a soldier boy who was found buried in sleep beneath 
his gun, amid the cries and carnage of the battle ; and 
the powers of nature in our Lord seem to be equally 
exhausted. His strength is spent with toil; and with 
wan face and wasted form He lies stretched out on some 
rude boards—the picture of one whose candle is burn- 
ing away all too fast, and whom excess of zeal is hurry- 
ing into premature old age and an untimely grave. 
Was the sight such as to suggest the question, Where 
is now thy God?—how soon it changed into a 
scene of magnificence and omnipotent power! He 
wakes—as a mother, whom louder sounds would not 
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stir, to her infant’s feeblest wail, He wakes to the cry | on the grass—snowy flocks safely pasturing—and the 
of his alarmed disciples; and standing up, with the | shepherds themselves, to whom the annunciation was 
lightning flash illumining his calm, divine face, He made; men who, whether going before their charge, 
looks out on the terrific war of elements, He speaks; | or carrying the lambs in their arms, or gently leading 
and allis hushed. Obedient to his will the winds fold | those that were with young, or standing bravely be- 
their wings, the waves sink to rest ; and there is a | tween their flocks and the roaring lion, were the 
great calm. ‘‘Glory to God in the highest!” How | choicest emblems and types of Him who, dying to save 
may his people catch up and continue the strain us, gave his life for the sheep. To them there sud- 
which falls from angels’ lips? In disciples plucked | denly appeared a multitude of the heavenly host ; 
from the very jaws of death, and pulling their turning night into day, and shedding on the soft 
boat shoreward with strong hands and happy hearts | hills around a bright but gentle radiance. As guard 
over a moonlit glassy sea, Jesus shows us how He | of honour, they had swept in their downward flight 
will make good these sayings, ‘‘Fear not, for I am | by many a sun and star, escorting the Son of God 
with thee; be not afraid, for I am thy God”—‘“I to our nether world. And now—ere they left Him 
have given unto them eternal life, and they shall | to tread the wine-press alone, and returned on up- 
never perish,” | ward wings to their native heavens, and their service 
The divine glory of that scene is not peculiar to it. | before the throne of God—these celestials bent their 

For as an eagle, so soon as she has stooped from her | loving eyes on the stable; and in anticipation of 
realm to the ground, mounts aloft again, soaring into | Jesus’ triumphs, of men saved, death conquered, 
the blue skies of her native heavens, our Lord never | graves spoiled, and Satan crushed, they sang ‘‘ Glory 
descends into the abasement of his meanest cireum- | to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
stances without some act which bespeakg diyinitysintt; foward men.” ,.. 

bears Him up before our eyes into the reglahg vf | God: 4: This dymp; ‘sung perhaps in parts by different 
head. The grave, where he weeps like & woman, gives, batids of “these” heav enly choristers, consists of three 
up its prisoner at his word. Athirst by Jacob’s w @ls like? 3 Parts; ai, ae) illustration of the first, I remark :— 
any other wayfaring, way-worn traveller, He*ptgs® oon Se eae 

draught of water from a woman there, but tells her all y+ st 
she ever did, Houscless and poor, his banquet-hall is 4 one 
the open air, his table the green grass, his feast five \"" T say the highest ; for though his absolute glory, 
barley loaves and a few fishes from the neighbouring | like his eternal ‘being and infinite perfections, admits 
lake, yet this scanty fare supplies the wants of five of no degrees and is affected by no circumstances 
thousand guests. His birth and life and death, his | whatever, it is otherwise with his declarative glory, as 
whole history, in fact, resembles one of those treasure | old theologians called it. This, which I speak of and 
chests which double locks secure ; for as that iron safe _ which angels sung of, consists in the manifestation of 
yields its hoards of gold, silver, pearls, and precious | his attributes. Whatever it be, though only the drop 
stones to none but him who brings to each lock its own | of water which appears a world of wonders to the eyes 
appropriate key, so the riches of divine truth, redeem- | of a man of science, any work is glorious which re- 
ing love, and saving mercy are open only to such as come | flects the divine character in any measure, and still more 
to Jesus with a belief in his divinity on the one hand, | glorious or glorifying which exhibits it in a greater 
and a belief in his humanity on the other ;—who be- | measure. God’s glory expands and unfolds itself as 
hold in the Child, whose birth was sung by angels, the | we rise upward in the study of his works— from inani- 
Son of Mary, and worship the only begotten, well | mate to living objects; from plants to animals ; from 
beloved, and eternal Son of God. animals to man ; from man to angels; from these to 

Now this mingling of divine and human characters | archangels, upward and still upward, to the Being who, 

distinguished Christ’s birth as much as his death, The | bathed in the full blaze of divine effulgence, tops the 
halo of glory that surrounded his dying, crowned his | pyramid, and stands on the highes + pinnacle of Crea- 
infant head. His sun rose, as it afterwards set, be- | tion. That Being is God m: snifest in the flesh, our 
hind a heavy bank of clouds; but the divinity they | Lord Jesus Christ—the redemption which He wrought 
screened, touched their edges alike with burning | for us, through blood and suffering and death, being 
gold; so that He at whose death the rocks were rent, | the work which reveals God most “fully to our eyes, 
and the sun eclipsed, and graves deserted of their | and forming a looking-glass, so to speak, to reflect the 
dead, no more entered than He left our world as | whole measure of divinity, This will appear if we 
a common son of Adam. Not that a world which | look at— 

was to reject Him went out to meet its King with The Redeemer.—-One of his many titles is the 
homage and royal honours. Omen of coming events, | Wonderful. Anticipating the royal birth at Bethlehem, 
it received him in sullen silence. But the heavens | and speaking of Christ in terms which no other key 
declared his glory, the skies sent out a sound ; well | can open but the doctrine of his divinity, Isaiah says, 
the tokens of his first advent—unlike the thunders | ‘‘ Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given: 
which shall rend the skies when He comes the second | and the government shall be upor? his shoulder: 
time to judgment—were all in beautiful harmony with | and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counseller, 
its object, It was love and saving mercy ; there were | The mighty God, The everlasting Father, The Prince 
light, music, and angel forms, With this object all | of Peace.” With pencils of sunlight God paints the 
things indeed were in perfect keeping,—the serene | rose ; by arts of a divine chemistry He turns foul decay 


‘Bhat Redemption pields the highest glery to God. 











night—the shining stars—the pearly dews glistening | into the snow-white purity and fragrant odours of a 
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lily ; He fashions the infant in the.darkness of the 
mother’s womb; He inspires dead matter with the 
active principle of life ; in man He unites an ethereal 
spirit to a lump of clay—wonders these which have 
perplexed the wisest men, and remain as incomprehen- 
sible to philosophers as to fools, Yet, as if there was 
no mystery in these but what our understanding could 


fathom, as if there was nothing in these to teach 


proud men humility and rouse his admiration—as if 
there was indeed no wonder but Christ himself in all 
this great and glorious universe, He is called by way 
of eminence the Wonderful. And why? Because, 
as the stars cease to shine in presence of the sun, 
queuched by the effulgence and drowned in the flood 
of his brighter beams, these lose all their wonders 
beside this little Child. To a meditative man it is 
eurious to stand over any cradle where an infant 


sleeps ; and, as we look on the face so calm, and the | 


little arms gently folded on the placid breast, to think 
of the mighty powers and passions which are slumber- 
ing there ; to think that this feeble nursling has heaven 
or hell before it ; that an immortal in a mortal form 
is allied to angels; that the life which it has begun shall 
last when the sun is quenched, enduring throughout 
all eternity. Much more woncerful the spectacle the 
manger offers, where shepherds bend their knees, 
and angels bend their eyes! Here is present, not 
the immortal, but the eternal ; here is not one kiud 
of matter united to another, or a spiritual to an 
earthly element, but the Creator to a creature, divine 
Days to the infant of a day. What deep secrets of 
in these poor swaddling clothes! Mary holds in her 
arms, in this manger with its straw, what draws the 
wondering eyes, and inspires the loftiest songs of angels. 
lf that be not God’s greatest, and therefore most 


glorifying work, where are we tu seek it ? in what else 


is it found? ‘* The depth saith, It is not in me; and 
the sea saith, It is not in me!” Were we to range 
the vast universe to find its rival, we should return, 


like the dove to its ark, to the stable door, and | 


the swaddled babe, there to mingle human voices 
with the heavenly choir—singing, Glory to God in the 
highest ! 


The fact that redemption yields God the highest | 


glory will appear also if we look at— 

The Redeemed.—It is in them, in sinners saved, 
not in the happy and holy angels, that God stands out 
fully revealed as in a mirror; long and broad enough, 
if I may say so, to show forth all his attributes, 
To vary the figure; the cross of Christ is the focus 
in which all the beams of divinity, all the attributes 
of the Godhead, are gathered into one bright, burn- 
ing spot, with power to warm the col:est and melt the 
stoniest heart. No man hath seen God at any time, 
otherwise than in his works; and though created 
things are immeasurably inferior to their Creator, they 
may still help us to form some conception of his cha- 
raeter, A drop of water is an ocean, a spark of fire isa 
sun, every grain of sand on the sea-shore is a world in 
miniature ; and as those who have never seen ocean, 


pearance by magnifying these their miniatures, mil- 





-Omnipotence to human weakness, the Ancient of 





_ lions of millions of times, so, by immensely magnify- 
, ing the age, the power, the wisdom, the holiness of 
| an angel, we could form some dim conception of God. 
| Not that we would not have still to ask, ‘* Who can, 
by searching, find out God, who can find out the 
Almighty to perfection ?”—not that when we had 
exclaimed, in the sublime words of Job, ‘ Hell is 
naked before him, and destruction hath no cover- 
ing. He stretcheth out the north over the empty 
place, and hangeth the earth on nothing. He bindeth 
up the waters in his thick clouds. He holdeth 
back the face of his throne. The pillars of heaven 
tremble and are astonished at his reproof. He 
divideth the sea with his power. By his spirit 
he hath garnished the heavens ;”—-we would not 
have to add with the patriarch, ‘‘ These are parts 
'of his ways; but how little a portion is heard 
of him? but the thunder of his power who can un- 
derstand ?” 

Study Him, for example, in the angels who sung 
this birth-song! They are holy, and we may conclude 
that their Maker is infinitely holy; they are wise, 
and He who made them must possess infinite wis- 

dom ; they are powerful, and He must be omnipotent ; 
| the God of good angels must be infinitely good, as 
the avenger of sin and evil ones must be infinitely 
just. This is sound reasoning—for, as David says, 
| ** He that planted the ear, shall he not hear? He 
that formed the eye, shall he not see? He that chas- 
tiseth the heathen, shall not he correct? He that 
teacheth man knowledge, shall not he know?” Still, 


however lofty and worthy were the conceptions which: 
divine wisdom, power, and love lie heré, wrapped up | 


we thus formed of God, He had never been discovered 
in the full glory of his gracious character by this or 
any corresponding process. Unspeakable honour to 
man and unspeakable grace in God, the fulness of his 
character is revealed not by seraphs but kgysaints—in 
redeemed and ransomed sinners:... And so Mary Mag- 
dalene as reflecting his attributes more fully than angels, 
wears in heaven a brighter glory than crowns their 
| unfallen heads. She, and all with her, who have 
washed their robes in the blood of the Lamb, are 
| trophies of free, saving mercy; monuments of that 
love which, when stern justice had dragged us to the 
‘mouth of the pit, and angels, who had seen their 
fellows punished by one awful act of vengeance, stood 
in dread and silent expectation of another, graciously 
| interposed, saying, ‘‘ Deliver from going down to the 
pit, I have found a ransom.” Then, blessed Son of 
God, thou didst step forward to say, And ] am that 
ransom! From that day Heaven was happier. It 
found a new joy. Angels tuned their golden harps 
to higher strains; and now, these blessed spirits, 
above the mean jealousies of earth’s elder brothers, 


whenever they see Christ born anew in a soul—a 


sinner born again, called, converted, apparelled in 


Jesus’ righteousness, rejoicing in his arms, or even 


weeping at his feet, wake up the old, grand birth- 


| song, singing, ‘‘Glory to God in the highest!” 


‘* There is joy,” said Jesus, ‘‘in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that repenteth—joy 


shall be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, 
or sun, or world, may form some idea of their ap- | 


more than over ninety and nine just persons, which 


| need no repentance,” 
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Part II. 


No man hath seen God at any time ; so saith the 
Scriptures. He who is confined to no bounds of 
space cannot in the nature of things have any visible 
form. God has however occasionally made revela- 
tions of himself ; and such are described in language 
which seems opposed alike to the declarations of Scrip- 
ture, and the deductions of reason. It is said, for 
instance, of Moses and Aaron, when they ascended 
Mount Sinai, that ‘‘they saw the God of Israel; ” and 
Tsaiah tells how he ‘‘saw the Lord sitting upon a 
throne, high and lifted up, and‘his train filled the 
temple.” Believing with the Jews that if any man 
saw God he could not survive, but would die as by 
a flash of lightning, the prophet was struck with 
terror, and cried, in expectation of immediate death, 
**T am undone, for mine eyes have seen the Lord of 
Hosts.” 

The object seen in these and also other cases was no 
doubt the Schekinah—that holy and mysterious flame 
whereby God made his presence known in the days 
of old. We know little concerning it beyond this, 
that it was of the nature of light. The fairest, 
purest, oldest of created things, passing untainted 
through pollution, turning gloomy night into day, and 
imparting their varied beauties to earth and air and 
ocean, this of all material elements was the fittest 
symbol of God. A circumstance this to which we 
probably owe the ancient practice of worshipping the 
Divinity by fire, and certainly such figures as these: 
** God is light ;” ‘* He clothes himself with light as 
with a garment;” ‘* He dwelleth in light that is in- 
accessible and full of glory.” This light, said to have 
been intensely luminous, brighter than a hundred 
suns, was not always nor even usually visible ; although 
like a lampg placed behind a curtain, it may have 
usually imparted to the cloud which concealed it, a 
tempered and dusky glow. There were occasions when 
the veil of this temple was rent asunder; and then 


' the light shone out with intense splendour—dazzling 


all eyes ; and convincing sceptics that this cloud, now 
resting on the tabernacle, aud now, signal for the host 
to march, floating upward in the morning air, was not 
akin to such as are born of swamps or sea ; and which, 
as emblems of our mortality, after changing from rosy 
beauty into leaden dulness, melt into air, leaving the 
place that once knew them to know them no more for 
ever, This symbol and token of the divine presence 
was of all the types and figures of Jesus Christ in 
some respects both the most apposite and glorious: 
a cloud with God within, and speaking from it—going 
before to guide the host—placing himself for their 
protection between them and their enemies—by day 
their grateful shade from scorching heat, by night 
their sun amid surrounding darkness. 

It was one, and not the least singular of its aspects, 
that this cloud always grew light when the world grew 
dark—the cloudy pillar of the day blazing forth at 
night as a pillar of fire. So shone the divinity in 
Him who was “‘ Emmanuel, God with us,” his darkest 
circumstances, his deepest humiliations being the occa- 
sions of his greatest glory. He was buried, and being 
so was greatly humbled; but angels attended his 


funeral, and guarded his tomb. He was crucified, 
condemned to the death of the vilest criminal, and 
being so was greatly humbled ; but those heavens and 
earth which are as little moved by the death of the 
greatest monarch as by the fall of a withered leaf, 
expressed their sympathy with the august Sufferer— 
the sun hid his face, and went into mourning, the 
earth trembled with horror at the deed. He was 
born, and in like manner He was greatly humbled, 
and had been, though his birth had happened in a 
palace and his mother had been a queen; but with 
a poor woman for his mother, a stable for his birth- 
place, a manger for his cradle, and straw for his bed, 
these meannesses, like its spots on the face of the sun, 
were lost in a blaze of glory. Earth did not celebrate 
his advent, but Heaven did. Illumining her skies, 
she sent herald angels to proclaim the news, and 
lighted up a new star to guide the feet which sought 
the place where man’s best hopes were cradled. The 
most joyful birth that ever happened, it was meet 
that it should be sung by angel lips,—and all the 
more because, 


2. Redemption glorifies God in the sight of Holy 
Angels. 

They take a lively interest in the affairs of our 
world, as the Scriptures show, and as Jacob saw in his 
vision ; for what: else means that ladder where they 
appeared to his dreaming eye ascending and descending 
between earth and heaven? To the care of John our 
dying Lord committed his mother ; but God when he 
sent his Son into the world committed Him to their 
care,—‘* He hath given his angels charge over thee 
that thou dash not thy foot against a stone.” The 
care which their Head enjoyed is extended to all the 
members. How happy are the people that are in such 
a case! Think of the poor saint who has none to 
wait on him, or the pious domestic who serves a table 
and humbly waits on others, having angels to wait 
on her! Are they not said in Scripture to be 
‘ministering spirits sent forth to minister to them 
who are heirs of salvaiion ?”—however the world may 
despise them, ‘‘this honour have all his saints.” 
However lowly their earthly state, the saints are a 
kingly race ; and as our highest nobles deem it an 
honour to wait on the princes of the blood, accepting 
and soliciting offices at court, the angels are happy 
to serve such as through their union with his incar- 
nate Son stand nearer the throne of God than they do 
themselves. Unseen by him, these celestials guard 
| the good man’s bed ; watch his progress ; wait on his 
| person ; guide his steps ; and ward off many a blow 
| the devil aims at his head and heart. They are the 
| nurses of Christ’s babes ; the tutors and teachers of his 

children. A belief in guardian saints is a silly Popish 
superstition ; but we have good authority in Scrip- 
ture for believing that in this our state of pupilage 
and probation, along all the way to Sion, in the 
| conflicts with temptation, and amid the thick of 
| battle, God commits his saints to angels’ care ; and 
| that, as it is in their loving arms that the soul of an 
| aged saint is borne away to glory, every child of God 
has its own celestial guardian, and sleeps in its little 
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cradle beneath the feathers of an angel’s wing. 
What said our Lord? On setting a child before the 
people as a pattern for them to copy, ‘‘ Take heed,” He 
said, **that ye despise not one of these little ones ; for 
I say unto you, That in heaven their angels do always 
behold the face of my Father which is in heaven.” 

But whether we are, or are not, the happier for | 
angels, there is no question that they are the happier | 
for us. They always loved God; but since man’s 
redemption they love Him more, and employ higher | 
strains and loftier raptures to praise his wisdom, | 
power, holiness, justice, and love. It has disclosed to | 
them new views of God, and opened up in Heaven 
new springs of pleasure. Heaven has grown more 
heavenly ; and though they might have deemed it 
impossible to add one drop to their happiness, they 
are holier and happier angels, There is joy among 
the angels of heaven over every sinner that repenteth ; 
and to the joyful cry, My son that was dead is alive 
again, they respond, as they receive the returned 
penitent from the Father’s arms into their own, 
My brother that was dead is alive again, that was 
lost is found! Never from surf-beaten shore or 
rocky headland do spectators watch with such anxious 
interest the life-boat as, now seen and now lost, 
now breasting the waves and now hurled back on 
the foaming crest of a giant billow, she makes for 
the wreck, as they watch those who, with the Bible 
in their hearts and hands, go forth to save the 
lost. And when the poor perishing sinner throws 
himself into Jesus’ arms, what gratulations among 
these happy spirits! ‘There is joy in heaven over 
one sinner that repenteth more than-over ninety and 
nine just persons.” The event is one which I can 
fancy was in the prophet’s eye when, fired with rapture, 
he cried, *‘ Sing, O ye heavens, for the Lord hath done 
it ; shout, ye lower parts of the earth ; break forth 
into singing, ye mountains, O forest and every tree 
therein, for the Lord hath redeemed Jacob, and glori- 
fied himself in Israel!” And the heavens do sing. 
While the saints, descending from their thrones, cast 
their sparkling crowns at Jesus’ feet, and ten times 
ten thousand harps sound, and ten times ten thousand 
angels sing, ‘* Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to 
receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, 
and honour, and glory, and blessing.” 








3. Redemption glorifies God throughout ull the Wuiberse. 


With a small band of fishermen at his side, and no 
place on earth where to lay his head, Jesus pointed 
to the sun, riding high*in heaven or rising over the 
hill-tops to bathe the scene in golden splendour, and 
said ‘*I am the Light of the world.” A bold saying; 
yet the day is coming, however distant it appears, 
when the tidings of salvation carried to the ends of 
the earth, and Jesus worshipped of all nations, shall 
justify the speech ; and the wishes shall be gratified, 
and the prayers answered, and the prophecies fulfilled 
s0 beautifully expressed in these lines of Heber ; 

‘* Waft, waft, ye winds, his story, 
And you, ye waters, roll, 
Till, like a sea of glory, 





It spreads from pole to pole.” 

















But shall our world be the limits of the wondrous 
tale ? Though ever and deeply interesting as the scene 
of redemption, just as to patriots is the barest moor 
where a people fought and conquered for their freedom, 
our earth holds in other respects but a very insignifi- 
cant place in creation. In a space of the sky no larger 
than a tenth part of the moon’s disc, the telescope 
discovers many thousands of stars, each a sun attended 
probably by a group of planets like our own: their 
number indeed is such that many parts of the heavens 
appear as if they were sprinkled with gold-dust ; and 
probably there are as many suns and worlds in the 
universe as there are leaves in a forest or, rather, sands 
on the ocean shore. 

Boldly venturing out into the regions of specula- 
tion, some have thought that, if sin defile any of these 
worlds, its inhabitants may share in the benefits of the 
atonement which Christ offered in ours ; and that beings 
further removed than we from the scenes of Calvary, 
and differing more from us than we from the Jews 
of whom the Messiah came, may, as well as we, finda 
Saviour by faith in Jesus; and that for this end the 
work of redemption has perhaps been revealed to such 
as, removed from our earth many millions of miles, 
never even saw the planet that was its theatre and 
scene. There may be nothing in this. I dare not say 
it is impossible ; but these speculations touch the deep 
things of God, and we would not attempt to be wise 
above that ‘which is written. Still, Scripture affords 
ground for believing, for hoping at least, that the 
story of redemption has been told in other worlds 
than ours, and that the love of God in Christ—that 
fairest, fullest manifestation of our Father’s heart— 
links all parts of creation together, and links all more 
closely to the throne of God. ‘*He that hath seen 
me, Philip,” said our Lord to that disciple, ‘* hath seen 
the Father also ;” and as I believe that He who delights 
to bless all his unfallen creatures would not withhold 
from the inhabitants of other spheres the happiness of 
knowing Him in his most adorable, gracious, and 
glorious character, I can fancy them eagerly searching 
their skies for a sight of our world,—the scene of that 
story which has conveyed to them the fullest know- 
ledge of Him they love, their deepest sense of his 
ineffable holiness and unspeakable mercy. Not from 
pole to pole, but from planet to planet and from star 
to star, the love of Christ deserves to be proclaimed ; 
and it is a thought as grand as it is probable, that 
the story of Calvary, not yet translated into all the 
tongues of earth, is told in the ten times ten thousand 
tongues of other worlds, and that the Name which is 
above every name—the blessed Name which dwells 
in life in a believer’s heart and trembles in death 
on his lips—is known in spheres which his foot never 
trod and his eye never saw. Such honours crown 
the Head man once crowned with thorns; and 
therefore did David, with the eye of a seer and 
the fire of a poet, while calling for praise from kings 
of the earth and all people, princes and all judges, 
young men and children, rise to a loftier flight, 
exclaiming: ‘Praise him in the heights; praise 
ye him, all ye angels; praise ye him, all his hosts ; 
praise ye him, sun and moon; praise him, all ye 
stars of light.” 
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4, The Redcemer und Redemption are Horthy of our 

highest praise. 

Let us bend the head, and, in company of the 
shepherds, enter the stable. Heard above the champ- 
ing of bits, the stroke of hoofs, the rattling of chains, 
and the lowing of oxen, the feeble wail of an infant 
turns our steps to a particular stall: here a woman 
lies stretched on a bed of straw, and her new-born 
child, hastily wrapped in some part of her dress, 
finds a cradle in the manger. A pitiful sight !—such 
a fortune as occasionally befalls the Arabs of society— 
such an incident as may occur in the history of 
one of those vagrant, vagabond, outcast families who, 
their country’s shame, tent in woods and sleep under 
hedges, when no barn or stable offers a covering to 
their houseless heads. Yet princes on their way to 
the crown, brides on their way to the marriage, ban- 
nered armies on their way to the battle, and highest 
angels in their flight from star to star, might stop to 
say of this sight, as Moses of the burning bush, ‘‘ Let 
me turn aside, and see this great sight !” 

The prophet foretells a time when the wolf shall 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down 
with the kid ; and bound in the same stall, and fed at 
the same manger, the lion shall eat straw with the ox. 
Here is a greater wonder! This stable is the House 
of God, the very gate of heaven: under this dusty 
roof, inside those narrow walls, He lodges whom 
the heaven of heavens cannot contain: the tenant of 
this manger is the Son who, leaving the bosom of 
his Father to save us, here pillows his head on straw ; 
of this feeble babe the hands are to hurl Satan from 
his throne, and wrench asunder the strong bars of 
death ; this one tender life, this single corn-seed is 
to become the prolific parent of a thousand harvests, 
and fill the garners of glory with the fruits of salva- 
tion. Mean as it looks, yet more splendid than 
marble palaces,—mevre sacred than the most venerable 


_ and hallowed temples, here the Son of God was born, 


and with Him were born Faith, Hope, and Charity 
—our Peace, our Liberty, and our Eternal Life. 
Had He not been born, we had never been born 
again ; had He not lain in a manger, we had never 
lain in Abraham’s bosom ; had He not been wrapped 
in swaddling clothes, we had been wrapped in ever- 
lasting flames; had his head in infancy not been 
pillowed on straw and in death on thorns, ours had 
never been crowned with glory. But that He was 
born, better we had never been; life had been 
a misfortune to which time had brought uo change, 





and death no relief, and the grave no rest. ‘* Glory 
to God in the highest” that He was born: we had 
otherwise been lifting up our eyes in torment with 
this unavailing, endless cry, “Oh, that my mother 
had been my grave! Cursed be the day wherein I 
was born!” 

If language cannot express the love and gratitude 
we owe to the Saviour, let our lives do so. Shallow 
streams run brawling over their pebbly beds, but the 
broad deep river pursues its course in silence to the sea; 
and so is it with our strongest, deepest feclings. Great 
joy like great sorrow, great gladness like great grief, 
great admiration like great detestation, take breath 
and speech away. On first seeing Mont Blanc as the 
sun rose to light up his summit and irradiate another 
and another snow-clad pinnacle, I remember the silent 
group who had left their couches to witness, and watch 
the glorious scene : before its majesty and magnificence 
all were for awhile dumb, opening not the mouth. I 
have read, when travellers reached the crest of the 
hill, and first looked down on Jerusalem—the scene 
of our Saviour’s sorrow, the garden that heard his 
groans, the city that led him out to die, the soil 
that was bedewed with his tears and crimsoned 
with his blood—how their hearts were too full for 
utterance. If a sight of the city where He died so 
affects Christians, as the scenes of his last hours rush 
on their memory and rise vividly to their imagination, 
how will they look on that scene where, surrounded 
by ten times ten thousand saints and thousands of 
angels, He reigns in glory! I can fancy the saint 
who has shut his eyes on earth to open them in 
heaven, standing speechless; and as the flood of 
music fills his ear, and the blaze of glory his eye, 
and the thought of what he owes to Jesus his 
heart—I can fancy him laying the crown, which 
he has received from his Saviour’s hands, in silent 
gratitude at his feet; and as he recovers speech, 
and sees hell and its torments beneath him, earth 
and its sorrows behind him, an eternity of unche- 
quered, unchanging bliss, before him—I can fancy the 
first words that break from his grateful lips will 
be, “Glory to God, glory to God in the highest!” 
Never till then, nowhere but there, will our praise 
be worthy of Jesus and his redemption. Mean- 
while, let Him-.who demonstrates God’s highest 
glory and fills heaven’s highest throne, hold the 
highest place in our hearts, Let us surround his 
name with the highest honours; and, laying our time 
and talents, our faculties and our aff:ctions, our 
wealth, and fame, and fortunes at his fect, crown 
Him Lord of all, 


(To be continued.) 
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A PEEP INTO A WALDENSIAN VALLEY. 


BY A SUMMER TOURIST. 


Tuy are a noble-looking people, the Italians. The 
fire darting from their black eyes, combined with the 
dark-brownish shades of their complexion, imparts to 
them a graceful mixture of juvenile liveliness and 
manly dignity. There is something knightly, nay 
princely, in their bearing, expressive of a deep feeling 
of liberty, which seems to proclaim, ‘“‘ We are a free 
people ; we may have been an oppressed people, but 
we never were slaves, and never shall be.” 

Such were the thoughts that crossed my mind as 
T stood one afternoon at the corner of the Via Carlo 
Alberto and the Corso del R& at Turin. I was 
looking at the stream of people who were promenading 
under the magnificent avenue of chestnut-trees, enjoy- 
ing the cool shade and the fresh air, and obtaining 
glimpses of the splendid cafés, which, lining the road 
on both sides, teemed with crowds of visitors, who 
took their sorbet in-doors and out, .ud moved to and 
fro as bees move in and out of their hives. 

**A noble set of people,” I thought ; “ worthy to 
rank among the foremost of the free nations.” 

My meditation was interrupted by a monotonous 
noise that seemed to come in the directjon of the Via 
Carlo Alberto. It sounded like the humming of an 
immense swarm ef bees. I turned round; it was a 
procession. Under a canopy, supported by four men 
clad in white linen, a priest was carrying the mon- 
strans or some other idol. A boy; dressed as a 
chorister, walked in front, ringing a shrill-toned bell. 
Its piercing notes were accompanied by the con- 
tinuous buzz of the Paternosters and Ave-Marias 
which the priests and a few poor people in their rear 
kept mumbling as they passed. Every one, rich as 
well as poor, noble as well as vulgar, took off his hat 
and bowed reverentially : but before it had occurred 
to me to do so, the procession had passed, and all 
went on as before. 

*¢ And yet a poor enslaved people,” I sighed. ‘* No 
knowledge of true liberty can dwell in their souls so 
long as a picce of wood or stone can command their 
obeisance.” 

A hand was gently pressed on my shoulder, and a 
well-known voice whispered in French, ‘I congratu- 
late you on the happy escape of your hat, Mr. ——.” 

Tturned round. ‘ William! is it you ?” 

Of course we cordially shook hands. It was my 
Waldensian friend, William ——, whom I had become 
acquainted with two years ago at Berlin, where he 
was tutor ina family with which I was staying. 

‘¢ And where are you going?” he asked. 

**To Milan, and then back to Switzerland, round 
by the Simplon.” 

‘* Of course,” he said, with a slight shade of bitter- 
ness in his smile. ‘* That’s like all you tourists, 
When far away you speak of us, you pray for us, you 
collect money for us; but when in our immediate 
neighbourhood you seem to forget all about us, and 
not one in a thousand of you thinks of looking in 
upon us in the valleys, 





honoured with the visits of more Protestants in one 
year, than our valleys, which are the head-quarters of 
Italian Protestantism, are in ten.” 

I must confess that I was not prepared for such an 
onslaught. But I felt that his remark was but too 
true, and I was ashamed of myself and all my Pro- 
testant fellow-travellers who, in the prospect of seeing 
a temple made by man, and teeming with idols, allow 
ourselves to forget the magnificent temple which the 
hand of God has reared in the midst of the Pied- 
montese Alps, and where thousands worship Him in 
spirit and truth. 

“Could you not go with mo?” mv friend said, 
“and stay at least sie day with us? It is only a 
short iourmney from here to Pomaret. We shall arrive 
there before it is dark, if we take the three o’clock 
train.” 

How little man is master of his own plans! That 
morning I awoke with the purpose of spending my 
afternoon on the top of the Superga, and lo, before 
the clock struck three, I found myself at the station 
taking a ticket for Pignerol. 

‘¢ And do you really mean to say that my hat was 
in danger?” I said to William, when we were com- 
fortably seated in our railway carriage and moving on 
at the rate of twenty miles an hour. 

‘* You happened to be standing pretty far back, 
and so es¢aped unnoticed ; but, if you had been in a 
conspicuous place, I am afraid some one would have 
smashed it over youreyes. I daresay you have heard 
of the story of General Beckwith and his hat ?” 

*T have not.” 

“Some thirty years since, when at La Tour, his 
hat was roughly knocked off on the occasion of a pro- 
cession passing by. Not content with this insult, the 
priests also charged him before the authorities with 
having treated the religion of the country with dis- 
respect. The judge asked him if he did not know that 
he must take off his hat to the religious processions ? 
The general stood before the judge, his head uncovered, 
but no sooner was this question put to him than he 
immediately put on his hat again, and, pressing it 
tightly on his head, said, ‘ Never, Monsieur le préfet ; 
never shall I take off my hat to a procession! No, 
never!’ The judge thereupon applied all the rigour 
of the law to this bold champion of liberty, and had 
the English ambassador at Turin not interfered, the 
general would have got into endless vexations, and 
hardly have escaped imprisonment. I must add, how- 
ever, that things have greatly changed since then. The 
Constitution of 1848 has cancelled those tyrannical 
laws, and secured equal rights to all religious denomi- 
nations. According to the law of the country, you 
are not at all bound to take off your hat to a pro- 
cession. You could even give the person into custody 
who knocked it off, and the judge would be obliged 
to give a verdict in your favour. But what laws 


| are powerful enough to control the spirit of Popish 
The cathedral of Milan is | fanaticism ? 


Even if capital punishment were the 
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penalty, plenty of hands would strike at your hat for | has given us many good gifts from the days of Crom- 
the honour of martyrdom.” well down to the present time, but the greatest of 

** He was a great man, General Beckwith,” I said, | them was undoubtedly that gallant officer who, after 
‘and a true Christian, willing to leave everything, if | having fought the common enemy of Europe at 
required, to follow Christ. I am sorry I know, but | Waterloo, came down to our valleys to help us to 
little of his history, but this much I know, that, under | fight the common foe of God and man. Nor should 
God, you Waldensian people owe to him nearly the | I forget to mention another Englishman who, next 
whole of your social development and religious life.” | to General Beckwith, was the greatest benefactor of 

‘* Very true ; but for his noble assistance and sup- | our valleys in the present age. I mean the late Dr. 
port, our children would be without schools, our | Gilly, Prebendary of Durham. Without his assist- 
parishes without churches, and our ministers without | ance and influence the General could not have ex- 
education. During the twenty-five years which that | tended his beneficial and generous operations over 
good man passed among us, our valleys were refreshed | such a large surface. If we were at La Tour I could 
as a dry parched land bya summer shower, England | show you our excellent college which these two men 








General Beckwith, 


founded on the bank of the river Pelice. It has just | changed for the French, Then look at our popular 
now from eighty to ninety young men in training. | schools. They number eighty, and most of them 
Our ministers and teachers now speak Italian as fluently | were founded by the General, or, at least, he 
as French, which, as you know, is our native tongue. | caused them to be founded, and payed a considerable 
Nay, even the children at the schools learn Italian, | part of their expense. At La Tour, which is the 
and before many years pass, this language will be | capital of our valleys, you will find an excellent 
the common tongue of the Waldenses, and thus re- | school for young ladies, especially for the daughters 
unite us to the Italians, by whom we have of late | of Waldensian ministers. This also is a foundation 
been looked upon as foreigners. Yes, we are indebted | of the General’s, who was of opinion that no nation 
to Beckwith for this boon. It was he who enabled | could be educated unless the females were educated 
the first Waldensian minister to spend a year at | in the first place.” 

Florence for the purpose of learning the Italian lan- While my friend was thus giving me information 
guage, and when his experiment turned out favour- | about the present state of his countrymen, and about 
ably, he assisted four professors of the college to do | that estimable man whose name lives in the heart of 
the same. Thus he again introduced among us our | every true Waldensian Protestant, we arrived, after 
original language, which two centuries ago we ex- | an hour’s ride, at Piguerol, a thriving town of about 
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a- 16,000 inhabitants, and situated at. the entrance of | monks and priests of Pignerol were the most furious 
of the Waldensian valleys. As we had an hour’s time | and implacable. Nor is their spirit much improved 
er before the coach for Pomaret started, we took a walk | even now, though, thank God, their power is gone. 
at about the town. We passed a row of large buildings | This much, at least, is certain, that the bishop of this || 
Lo which evidently were destined for government use, | place is our greatest adversary, and that he is sorely 1 
ld | although they seemed to be unemployed for the present. | disturbed that such a considerable portion of his diocese || 
ct | ‘‘ These are the famous barracks,” my friend said, | as our valleys should have the boldness to approach the || 
of || *¢ which Louis XIV. of France constructed for lodging | Saviour without his intercession. Still he cannot help || 
& oF the soldiers whom he employed in hunting down our | witnessing to the truth, that kings and princes, popes | 
t- forefathers, You must know that during the times | and bishops, cannot turn the counsel of God, nor resist \ 
c- |} of the persecution, Pignerol was the head-quarters of | the power of his Spirit. Rome had sworn that a | 
r || the armed force which the enemy collected for our | Protestant should never be permitted to possess one 
d || destfuction. Of all those who ever hated us, the inch of ground at Pignerol. And now, do you notice | 
n 
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densian temple, founded, as it were, in the shade of | Viso lifted its snowy crown up to the clouds, leaving 


those same barracks which were to make its founda- | all the surrounding peaks and crests far below, and 
tion impossible.” | inspiring awe and reverence from the majesty of 


L | 
- that recently-built chapel over there? It is our Wal- | play of colour, the colossal pyramid of the Monte 
| 
i 
We walked up the slope of a hill, and seated our- | its gigantic form. It is a few feet lower than Mont | 

| 

| 


| 

| selves on what my friend called “a velvet grass-carpet.” | Blanc, but it gives you the impression of bting by far 
It was a most charming afternoon. Nature seemed to | the highest of the Alps. It owes this to its sharp 
be adorned like a bride. The sun, which had already | pyramidal shape and solitary position. Muston, the 
considerably advanced on its declining course, touched | Waldensian historian, rightly calls it the Virgin Alp, 
the scenery round about with all the riches of light and | since no human foot has ever trod its everlasting 
shadow. While the valleys below were wrapped in | snows. ‘ It is,” he says, “the Jungfrau of the south, | 
| 

| 





the dark uncertain shades which the mountains cast | the powerful genius which watches over our valleys ; 
upon them, the hill-tops were bathed in an ocean of gold | for under the shadow of its granite-wings the torch of 
i purple. And in the midst of this enchanting | the Gospel has often sheltered its inspiring light.” 
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We drove ona good carriage-road along the left 
bank of the river Chiesone, as far as Perouse or Perosa, 
a pretty town, which is the capital of the valley of 
that name. It is a Roman Catholic place, and so are 


all the towns on the left bank of the river; but no | 


sooner have you crossed the bridge at Perouse, than 
you find yourself on Protestant territory. Pomaret, 
which is situated ata mile’s distance only from the 
bridge, is the chief place of the Protestant parish, and, 


after La Tour, possesses the most important institu- | 
Its temple, | 
though not so magnificent as that at La Tour, is better | 
adapted for Protestant worship than any other of | 


tions of the Protestant Waldensian church. 


the Waldensian churches. Its gymnasium, or Latin 
school, is an auxiliary college to that of La Tour, and 
enables the inhabitants of this quarter of the valleys 
to get their sons prepared for the university. Its 
hospital, which contains twelve beds, receives on an 
average 150 patients during the course of a year. 
Its popular schools, one for boys and one for girls, are 
considered the second best in the valleys. 

It was dusk as we walked across the bridge of 
Perouse. My friend was taking me to a cousin of his, 
with whom we were to pass the night. We walked 


up a country road whicli led into the mountains. Soon | 


we stopped at the door of a farmhouse. It opened 
into a square farm-yard, two sides of which were 
lined by the two wings of the house, which met each 
other in a right angle. Half way between the floor 
and the roof, and on a level with the floor of the first 
story, a spacious balcony ran across the front of the 
house all along its breadth. This balcony was 
sheltered from the rain by the roof of the house which, 
in the Swiss style, protruded a considerable length 
beyond the wall. A wooden staircase, which was 
built in the vertex of the angle, where the two wings 
of the house met, led up to the balcony. This was 
the main entrance to the house. It was evident that 
the ground-floor was not inhabited, since an open door 
under the balcony allowed us a peep into a stable ; 
‘while through ancther opening, the not very harmo- 
nious sound of pigs and chickens found its way to 
our ears. But on the first story, there were a sitting- 
room, and a kitchen and three or four bed-rooms, the 
entrances to which all opened on the balcony. 

My friend’s cousin, the farmer, was standing at the 
top of the staircase before the door of the sitting-room, 
as we walked up the farm-yard. There was just 
enough of daylight to enable us to observe the out- 
lines of his form against the whitewashed wall. 

**Isit you, Willie ?” he said in a kind voice. 


‘Yes it is, and a frierd from England, whom I 


have taken the liberty of inviting, knowing that all 
that comes from England is welcome to you.” 

‘** Oh dear, yes! oh dear, yes! Come up, Messiewrs! 
Anna! Light the candle soon! Welcome, mes amis / 
Ah, that’s right, that you have brought this friend 
with you, if our simple house and potage will only 
do for him.” 


Under cover of these words, which fell rapidly from | 


our good host’s lips, we were led into his sitting-room. 


Anna, the servant; soon enabled us to see each otlier’s 


faces. My friend’s cousin—I forget his name, I be- 
lieve it was Vauthicr, or Gauthier—appeared to be a 


man in the prime of life, not very tall nor very stout 
either, but strongly built, broad-shouldered, low- 
browed, sinewy and muscular. The furniture in the 
room was simple and tidy, but nothing particular. 

“ And where is ma bonne cousine, your wife ?? 
asked William. ‘‘I hope she is at home ?” 

*©Oh, to be sure! She will be in in a moment. 
| She is just gone to Villestche to visit a few sick 
| people.” 

‘«Ts she still continuing that work?” William said. 
* That’s right. I know she likes it.” 

“My cousin’s wife,” William continued, turning 
to me, ‘* has applied herself to the excellent task of 
| visiting the poor and the sick of this parish. Nor is she 
, the only person who performs that good work. There 
are many who, especially during the winter months, 

spend a portion of the day in reading a chapter of the 

| Bible, and praying with the invalids who live at re- 
mote places in the mountains. They thus assist the 
ministers in their pastoral care. Owing to the in- 
equalities and numerous windings of the roads round 
projecting rocks and intervening ravines, the distances 
are so great in this district, that many of the aged 
and sick persons would be destitute of any spiritual 
intercourse, if the young and the strong did not climb 
up to them.” 

Our good hostess made’ her appearance soon. She 
was a tall, healthy-looking woman, with cheeks as 
blooming as a belle-fleur apple, and with dark, beau- 
tifully-curved brows, as if a painter had pencilled 
| them over her glittering eyes. Her hair, of which [ 
could not discover one particle, was all tied up in a 
white muslin cap, which was fastened under her chin 
with a red ribbon. A blue woollen jacket, open in 
| front and laced crossways, and a skirt of the same 
| stuff and colour, formed her simple dress. On seeing 

William she joyfully ran up to him, and gave hima 
| hearty kiss on his forehead. Then dropping a curtsey 
to me, she took a chair, and putting a pocket-bible 
| which she was holding in her hand on the table, she 
| bade us cordially welcome, and expressed her hope 
that we should stay ‘* very very long” and help her 
to get through her strawberries and cherries. 

*¢ And how did you leave old Jeannette?” asked 
| her husband. 

*‘ Poor thing! she is very weak. Iam afraid she 
will not live another week. Her leg is getting on 
nicely ; but she must have sustained some internal 
injury, which gives her much pain and takes away her 
strength.” 

| Has she met with an accident ?” asked William. 

*¢She has, poor creature! She lives up the hill a 
good bit, and the way to her cottage is rather steep. 
| One day in February, when carrying up a bundle of 
| fazots and provisions, she missed the footpath, owing 

to the snow, and fell down into the ravine. Fortu- 
| nately she was stopped by a cluster of trees, else she 

would have been dashed to pieces. She must have 
| lain there for a good while ; and had her groanings not 
been heard by a man passing by, she must have been 
frozen to death.” 

** Ts she aware 
band asked. 


**She is; and I am sorry to say I found her not 


of the danger she is in?” her hus- 
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prepared to die. On the one hand, she hopes her good 
works, as she calls them, will go a good length to- 
wards her salvation ; but, on the other, she is afraid 
some of her sins will not be pardoned. I pointed her 
to the only good works, that is Christ’s, and prayed 
her to rely upon his cross alone. But she continued 
to fear that she was not good enough to be admitted 
to heaven.” 

*¢ Alas! I do not wonder,” quoth our host. ‘* She 
is a native of Macel, where, in her youth, there was a 
minister who held very loose opinions about the di- 
viuity and the atonement of Christ. That unhappy 
man never taught his people that they were lost sin- 
ners, who could be saved by grace only.” 

‘¢ Those must have been sad days for our valleys,” 
William said. 

°°] wonder,” I said, 
noble martyrs, your 
low.” 


nat the descendants of those 
refathers, could ever fall so 


fecling his enthusiasm reflected in ours. We continued 


** Ah, Mousicur !” our host observed, “ bad minis- | 


ters, bad churches, Our people are very ignorant and 


unlearned. They know how to cultivate a piece of | 


land, to prune a tree, to make their wine, and to 
manage their silk-worms, That is all. 
or studying they have neither time nor inclination : 
they leave that to their ministers.” 

*‘ But we may thank God,” our hosicss 
“that we live in better days now; don’t 
dear ?” 

**Oh, certainly !” our host replied. * But it will 
take some time yet before all the people will learn the 
truth. There are still many old crooked trees which 
won’t allow themselves to be bent right ; and there is, 


said, 
we, 


For reasling | 


talking on, and if we did agree that there was much 
good to be done still, we also agreed that there was 
much good achieved to rest our hopes upon. 

Candle in hand, the flame of which he protected 
with his palm, our host guided me across the balcony 
to my bedroom. Its glass door was at the same time 
its front window. Another window was in the oppo- 
site wall. It was an oblong square apartment. Its 
walls were whitewashed, the wooden floor was with- 
out a carpet, and the wooden ceiling without plaster. 
But all was perfectly clean. A bedstead of chestnut- 
wood, nicely polished, soon received me as an addition 
to its feather-stuffed contents, I slept like a child’s 
top, and when early in the morning I awoke, I found, 
much to my satisfaction, that the sun, which peeped 
merrily through the back window, promised a beautiful 
summer day. 

I stepped out of my room on the balcony. What 
a sight! The farm-house was built upon the summit 
of a projecting portion of the hill, and commanded 
the whole picturesque valley below. The wide land- 
scape seemed to be a psalm in colours and figures, 
praising the wonderful Creator who makes the hills to 
leap before his face and the valleys to exult with 
pleasure. The morning dew rising up before the rays 
of the sun seemed to be incense of gratitude and 
adoration ascending from the altar of creation. All 
the treasures that can beautify a panorama were 
strewed beneath me with a lavish hand,—green pas- 
tures teeming with flowers, little groves of chestnut- 
trees, rows of apple-trees (which have given its name 


| to Pomaret), smiling hills, the slopes of which were 


I am sorry to say, a sad spirit of indifference and | 


lukewarmness still prevailing among our Protestant 
population. Our ministers will have to work hard, 


and pray hard, to be able to expel the lethargy | 
which poisoned our good Waldenses some fifty years | 
hymn in the unutterable music of heart-born ejacu- 


since.” 


While saying these words, the good farmer appeared | 
affected with the thought of the sad change that had | 
of William, who stepped out of the sitting-room. 


taken place among a people which once ranked fore- 


most among the champions and martyrs of the Chris- | 
| host conducted it with true patriarchal solemnity. 


tian Church. 


“Ah, but my dear sir,” William explained, ‘ we | 


have a fair prospect before us now. 


Look at the | 


schools with which all our communes are now pro- | 


vided. 
Bible occupies the first place. Our rising generation 
grows up in the light of the Gospel. The whole of Italy 


Among the books which are read there, the | 


is thrown open for our evangelists and missionaries. | 
| bread, butter, and fruits, was well calculated to pre- 


We have churches at Pignerol, at Turin, at Milan, 


at Genoa, at Leghorn, at Florence, at Naples, and 


at several other places all through the peninsula. 
Ten years ago, nothing of the kind was to be seen. 
And what a surprising sight docs our mission-field 


present to the eyes of all who pray for the spread | 


of the Gospel among our priest-ridden countrymen. 
For we are Italians, are not we? And the salt of 
Italy, too! Yes, God will most assuredly establish 
our valleys as a Zion from which the light will go 
forth, that shall dispel the mists of popery and 
superstition.” 

My friend’s eyes beamed, and we could not help 


| the Waldensian martyr-heroes. 


| prospect. 


dotted with cottages and farm-houses, footpaths here 
and there winding up the elevations, browsing cattle, 
putling streams tracing figures of silver across the 
emerald velvet of the meadows. How could | but 
be absorbed in wonder and adoration, offering up a 


lations. 

I was interrupted in my meditations by the voice 
The family was assembled for morning worship. Our 
What to my ears was lacking in dignity in the sounds 
of the French language, was made up by the grave 
tone in which the holy page was read. William closed 
with prayer. His last words were, ‘*Set up, Lord, a 
flag of salvation on the top of our mountains, to which 
the whole of Italy will turn.” 

Our breakfast, which consisted of café aw lait, 


pare us for a walk to the Balsille, which we bad in 
I could write a book were I to give a full 
account of that trip, and of all William and his cousin 
told me while we were passing through the picturesque 
district, so rich in recollections of the great deeds of 
When that evening I 
found myself back at my hotel at Pignerol, 1 only 
regretted that I could not expand the twenty-four 
hours I had spent among those excellent people into 
as many days; and I solemnly promised myself that 
my next summer ramble should be among the Wal- 
densian valleys. 
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ON THE NAMES OF GOD. 


Worps are not to be regarded as mere sounds, or 
combinations of sounds, attached at random to certain 
objects, so as to become the audible signs by which 
we distinguish them from each other in our commu- 
nications with our fellow-men. It is quite certain 
that, in all languages, every word, and every syllable 
that forms a portion of a word, has a representative 
or descriptive meaning. As originally employed, it 
signified some notion, or idea, more or less remotely 
connected with its present use. And thus every word, 
and even every particular and common termination, 
has its history ; and if we knew that history, we could 
tell why and how it has come to stand for the thing, 
or action, or relation which it now expresses, It is 
the same with proper names. Although used merely 
as marks by which one person may be distinguished 
from another, all proper names have a meaning. 
There was a time when, and an occasion on which, 
every proper name, whether of the class Christian or 
surname, was first given. There was a person who 
was the first to bear it; and, when given to that 
person, it was given for a particular reason, which is 
involved in its meaning. There are many names 
common among us, and having equivalents in every 
language, which at once discover the reason for their 
original imposition or assumption, such as the names 
of various occupations and offices, as Farmer, Hunter, 
Carpenter, Butler, Chamberlain ; or names denoting 
physical peculiarities, as Long, Short, Brown, Great- 
heed, (Grosse-teste or Great-head,) Strongitharm. 

But very frequently, although the meaning of a 
name may be as obvious as in those instances, and 
may be readily ascertained, it is scarcely possible to 
form a plausible conjecture as to its significance in 
relation to the individual to whom it was first applied. 
That a name may be very appropriate and expressive, 
although only apprehensible as such by those who 
gave it or him who received it, and their contempo- 
raries or acquaintance, is shown in the case of various 
names, the cause of the imposition of which is recorded 
in Scripture; for example, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, 
Jerubbaal,. Ichabod. Without the information sup- 
plied in the sacred history, we should certainly be at 
a loss to understand the connection of these words 
with the character or circumstances of the persons to 
whom they belong. But, possessed of that informa- 
tion, we sce that they were indicative of actual occur- 
rences, and had a commemorative and suggestive sig- 
nificance. We may fairly infer from these instances, 
and others occurring in Heathen as well as Jewish his- 
tory, that ‘‘ there hangs a tale” by every name, fully 
accounting for its application to the individual to 
whom it first became “proper.” And by help of 
such examples, and guided by sound principles of 
etymology, and some knowledge of the habits 
of a people, or the circumstances of the timcs or of 
families, we may, in other cases in which we have 
no direct information, reasonably hope to discover, 
if not the matter of fact, yet certainly the feelings, 
desires, or expectations, and sometimes the observable 


qualities or peculiarities in which names have origi- 
nated. We allude chiefly to names bestowed upon 
children at their birth or. in infancy. But there are 
probably not a few names among those which we meet 
with in the earliest histories, both sacred and secular, 
like those among uncivilised nations, of which we 
have accounts from modern travellers, which have dis- 
placed the names given in childhood, having been ac- 
quired by the manifestation of some remarkable trait 
of character, or the performance of some exploit. To 
this class belong those before spoken of, which denote 
certain occupations and modes of life ; but these were 
for the most part superadded to the name already 
given, and so became the original surnames. Such 
names, together with those indicative of locality, or 
identical with the proper names of places, form a pro- 
lific source of surnames, in the modern sense of the 
word, which is the reverse of the original sense ;—for 
surnames now distinguish families, not individuals ; 
are the first or birth names, not additive ; and are in- 
herited, not arbitrarily imposed. 

The primitive idea of a ‘‘ name” is preserved in 
our language, and others of the same family, in the 
actual signification of the word. For name and its 
kindred terms, nomen in Latin, o-nom-a in Greek, 
and ndma in Sanskrit, are derived from a root which 
is in fact the same word with the English verb to 
know. Name, therefore, means that by which any- 
thing is known, that which declares, defines, describes 
it, by stating some characteristic quality or attribute. 
This original notion of a name was certainly main- 
tained in considerable purity among the Hebrews for 
many generations. Proper names had among them a 
deeper meaning, and were more closely connected in 
men’s thoughts with character and condition, than 
among any other ancient nation with the history and 
literature of which we are acquainted. This is ap- 
parent from the care taken in the sacred writings to 
record the origin of so many names of individuals and 
of places, from the frequent allusions to them as sig- 
nificant, and the remarks made upon their meaning, 
and from the peculiar employment of them on im- 
portant and solemn occasions when given or changed, 
to mark some great transaction or event, to form 
titles of honour, or to record a promise, or threat, or 
prophecy. But the fact of the recognition of the true 
and primary purpose of a name by the Israelitish 





people, and in their language, is most strikingly dis- 
played in their idiomatic use of the term ‘‘ name” in 
reference to God, and especially of the expression 
“¢ name of the Lord.” This expression, and its equiva- 
ents, occur very frequently in the writings of the Old 
| Testament, and in every variety of circumstance and 
| connection, 

The name of God, in the Scriptural or Hebrew use 
of it, is evidently identical with the character of God ; 
‘it denotes His attributes, or the qualities of His 
‘nature, by which He is distinguished from all other 
‘beings. The name of the Lord (or Jehovah) is con- 
' sidered by some a periphrasis, or circumlocution, for 
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the word God or Lord, a reverential mode of speaking 
of the Almighty. But it is more than this ; its real 
meaning is—God as He is revealed to His people ; 
God, as an object of our knowledge, and as having 
become such by means placed within our reach, that 
is, by the manifestation of Himself in His true cha- 
racter—His revelation of His existence, unity, and 
glory ; and that especially through His holy oracles 


or Word. Thus, when God was pleased partially to | 
grant the request of Moses, ‘*I beseech thee, show me | 


thy glory,” He signifies His intention by saying, ‘‘I 
will make all my goodness pass before thee.” And 


the mode in which the promise was fulfilled is thus | 
described :—‘* The Lord descended in the cloud, and | 


stood with him there, and proclaimed the name of the 
Lord. And the Lord passed by before him, and pro- 
claimed, The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and 
gracious, longsuffering, and abundant in goodness and 
truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity 
and transgression and sin, and that will by no means 
clear the guilty ; visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children, and upon the children’s children, 
unto the third and to the fourth generation.” (Exod. 


xxxiv. 5-7.) Here the proclamation of the Lord is evi- | 


dently the declaration of His perfections, the formal 
revelation of Himself to Moses, and through Moses to 
Israel, by a description of His character and announce- 
ment ‘of his will. In Ps, xx. 1, the prayer of the 
Psalmist is, ‘*The Lord hear thee in the day of 
trouble ; the name of the God of Jacob defend thee ; 
send thee help from the sanctuary, and strengthen 
thee out of Zion ; remember all thy offerings, and ac- 
cept thy burnt sacrifice; grant thee according to 
thine own heart, and fulfil all thy counsel.” In this 
passage, *‘the name of the God of Jacob,” in the 
second clause of verse 1, certainly corresponds to 
**the Lord ” in the first clause ; but not as perfectly 
synonymous. According to the genius of Hebrew 
poetry, when words or phrases of substantially the 
same import occur in two parallel or antithetical 
clauses, the variation of the second from the first con- 
sists in its being explanatory, or expansive, or aug- 
mentative of the notion which the first contains. 
**The name of the God of Jacob” is used instead of 


the word ‘‘Lord” (Jehovah), or simply, ‘God of | 


Jacob,” to express the fact that the petitions offered, 
and the promises implied in them, are founded upon 
the actual known character of God and His revealed 
relation to His people. This is made clear by the 
declaration of the ground of confidence which follows 
the petitions. ‘* Some trust in chariots, and some in 
horses: but we will remember the name of the Lord 
our God ;” that is, we will call to mind what God is 
in Himself, and has made known about Himself to 
us, and has promised to do for us. Similarly we must 
interpret Ps. liv. 1: ‘Save me, O God, by thy name, 
and judge me by thy strength ;” where strength is ex- 
planatory of ‘‘name ;” the first idea being, that God 
has a character on which His servant may rely 
for salvation, the second defining that character as 
** mightiness” or ‘ power.” Hence, too, we may un- 
derstand the profession made by David in Ps. lii. 9, 


‘* T will wait on thy name,” to mean, “I will look | 


forward with confident expectation to thy manifesta- 


tion of thyself in the character in which thou hast 
| made thyself known to me.” And the saying of Sole= 
mon, ‘The name ef the Lord is a strong tower ; the 
righteous runneth into it and is safe,” amounts to the 
assertion that the revelation which God makes of 
Himself to a righteous man by His Word and by His 
Spirit, the knowledge of Himself which He has vouch- 
| safed to His servant, enables him to find shelter and 
defence in his God. Thus also in Ps, ix. 10, ‘“* They 
that know thy name will put their trust in thee.” On 
the other hand, when Isaiah announces the doom of 
the Assyrian army under Sennacherib, by saying, 
** Behold, the name of the Lord cometh from far, 
burning with his anger,” (Isa. xxx. 27,) his meaning 
is, ‘* Jehovah will make himself known to the enemies 
of his people by a terrible and unexpected manifesta- 
tion of himself in wrath and punishment.” There 


are many other combinations, very familiar to the ° 


pious mind, in which the phrases ‘‘ my name,” ‘‘ thy 
name,” or ‘name of the Lord” occur, which will be- 
come more deeply significant, and the source of greater 
spiritual profit, if we take notice how the true and 
primary notion of the word ‘‘ name” is involved in 
them, and is the basis of their formation. To “love 
the name,” to ‘‘fear the name” of the Lord, is not 
merely to experience the affection of love or fear of 
God when His name is mentioned or remembered, but 
to be conscious of an abiding, habitual love and fear 
of Him, as the effect of real knowledge of Him ‘and 
communication with Him. To ‘praise and thank the 
name of God,” to *‘ bless His name,” to * exalt, or 
rejoice in, His name,” are the acts of those whose 
minds are fully possessed with a sense of His Divine 
goodness and greatness, arising from an acquaintance 
with Himself in His will, and works, and ways, and 
with which He has specially favoured them, And the 
remarkable phrase, to ‘‘ walk in the name of God,” 
(Mic. iv. 5,) or to ‘* walk up and down in his name,” 
(Zech, x. 12,) intimates an open, constant, acknow- 
ledgment of God, a profession among men of a true 
creed concerning Him, an exhibition of His character 
and nature by the reflection of His communicable per- 
fections in the life and conduct of His servants. The 
New Testament abounds with instances of a similar 
use of this very expressive and comprehensive word. 
Thus our Lord, in His prayer to His Father, states, 
‘‘T have manifested thy name to the men that thou 
gavest me out of the world.” ‘Thy name” must 
here signify the Gospel-revelation of the truth con- 
cerning the Divine nature—the union of the Father 
with the Son and Spirit essentially, and in the work 
of man’s salvation, as disclosed by Him formally to 
them in His last discourse, and manifested in all the 
facts of His incarnation. When the Apostle Paul de- 
clares that God the Father has given the Lord Jesus 
‘*a name that is above every name,” what he means 
is, that He has declared and proclaimed the essential, 
eternal, infinite dignity of His nature as the Supreme 
Being, the Almighty God. And when the ministra- 
tion of the Gospel word is spoken of as ‘* preaching in 
the name,” or ‘‘concerning the name,” of Jesus, and 
believers in the Gospel are described as those who 
*‘ call on His name,” we must understand, on the one 
| hand, the presentation of the truth relating to His 
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person, mission, and offices, and on the other, the | had a remarkable idiomatic meaning. It implied the 
practical recognition of this truth in the profession of | fact just referred to, that a peculiar manifestation of 


belief, and in the exercises of worship. The state- 
ment that *‘ there is no other name (but the name of 
Jesus) under heaven given among men whereby we 
must be saved,” is the assertion that Jesus alone pos- 
sesses the nature, character, attributes, aud alone oc- 
cupies the position, which can qualify an individual 
personal Being to become the Saviour of the world. 

3y aid of a Concordance, a large number of passages, 
in which the phrases, ‘* name of the Lord,” and *‘ my 
name,” ‘thy name,” *‘ his name,” (used with reference 
to God,) occur, may be compared with those which 
have been adduced. And it will be found that a 
correct appreciation of the sense in which the word 
“name ” is employed in them will enable the student 
of Scripture to perceive a depth and fulness in their 
He 
will also discover the singular appropriateness of the 
expression to the context, or the circumstances, on 
every occasion. And such an examination will com- 
pletely establish the truth of the statement already 
male, that in the Hebrew language, and Hebrew mind, 
the idea of a name was not merely that of a word, or 
sound, indicating an object, but that of a significant 
term really suitable to the object to which it was ap- 
plied, as describing it by some characteristic quality. 


The first name which claims our attention is the 
name of God. The people of Israel had a name for 
the Divine Being, which was, most strictly speaking, 
a proper name, since it was never applied, in any 
sense, or in any circumstances, to any other being. 
This was the name Jehovah. But the word, or words, 
existing in their language, and equivalent to our 
word God, or *‘the Deity,” may also be correctly 
considered as proper names, although they were used 
as appellatives, or class terms, denoting Deity in the 
abstract, or the imaginary divinities whom the heathen 
worshipped, and sometimes as titles of superior beings, 
possessing an exalted nature or office, both in heaven 
and in earth, For it was thoroughly understood 
among the Israelites, however they chose to act con- 
trary to their better knowledge, that there was only 
one being in the universe to whom the name of God, 
signifying Deity, did of right belong. They were, in 
fact, as a nation, the appointed witnesses, though 
very unfaithful ones, of the unity of the Godhexd. 
This truth it was the object of their sacred books, 
from the earliest to the latest, to teach ; and it was 
preserved in the world, notwithstanding all their 
apostasies and infidelities, by means of their national 
literature. The word God, therefore, in their lan- 
guage, in its primary and principal use, did not signify 
the Divine nature, nor had it the indefinite meaning 
‘a god,” as if there were *‘gods many and lords 
many” in real existence, but it represented a single 
personal Being, known to them in His personality and 
nity by express revelation. In its one only perfectly 
correct application it was a proper name, 

We have already shown that in the sacred writings, 
and, according to their testimony, in the language 
and common apprehension of the Israelitish people, 
the phrase, ‘‘name of God,” or “‘ name of the Lord,” 














the nature and character of God had been made to 
them, and a knowledge of Him thereby communi- 
cated, which enabled them to enjoy consciously the 
blessedness of His spiritual presence and favour. 
Although in most instances of the employment of 
this phrase there is no special allusion to any actual 
title or name, it is obviously consistent with such 
a form of speech, and almost required by the prin- 
ciple on which it is based, that the term or name 
designating the Divine Being should be significant of 
some distinguishing qualities of His nature, should 
express some notion by which He was conceived of, 
or had been revealed. We know by historical evi- 
dence that this was the fact with respect to one of His 
great names (Jehovah), and we can trace, by aid of 
grammatical analogy and analysis, the meaning of the 
others, though not with equal certainty in each case. 

The word Gop is represented in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures by three terms, Elohim, El, Eloah ; we have 
stated them in the order in which they occur. 
Elohim is the word for God in the first chapter of 
Genesis, and generally throughout that book ; and is 
far more frequently employed than the other two 
in the whole of the Bible. El occurs in very 
early passages of the same book as forming part of 
proper names, or of compound names for God ; 
aiterwards, repeatedly by itself as His name. 
Eloah is found for the first time, we believe, in 
the Song of Moses in the Book of Deuteronomy, 
and afterwards, for the most part, in the poctical 
or later books of Scripture. It occurs repeatedly 
in the Psalms, and thirty-seven times’ in the Book 
of Job. There is good reasou for supposing that these 
three words are closely related in meaning, as at first 
sight they must certainly appear to every one to be, 
For the syllable Z/, which forms the whole of one of 
them, is the first syllable, and undoubtedly the prin- 
cipal or elementary syllable, of the other two. It 
presents, therefore, the appearance of the root, or 
simplest and earliest form of the Divine name, that 
from which the others are derived. But there are 
difficulties in the way of this account of the affinity 
of the three terms, arising from the principles which 
regulate the formation of Hebrew words. And, in 
fact, the majority of grammarians and lexicographers 
trace the words Eloah and Elohim to an origin 
apparently quite independent, in their view, of the 
word El. 

There is, however, a nearly general agreement 
as to the derivation and meaning of El itself. It 
signifies strength, might, power. It is used in that 
sense a3 & common noun; and various derivatives 
from the same root involve evidently the same pri- 
mary notion. Thus in Gen. xxxi. 29, ‘*it is in the 
power [é] of my hand.” Prov. iii, 27. Ezek. 
xxxi. 11, “the mighty one [é] of the heathen.” 
xxxii, 21. Zyl, “ powerful ;” and also, ‘a fir-tree ;” 
and ayl, ‘*a ram.” . The tree and the auimal are both 
named from the general idea ‘‘streugth.” Employed 
as the name of the Supreme Being, lil means ‘‘ The 
powerful One,” the Being who is power, in whom 
it naturally and necessarily resides, in whom it 
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originates, without whom it could not be, and who 
exercises it universally. It has, therefore, the sense 
of The absolutely Powerful, The Almighty. Further, 
it expresses that attribute of God, which in our 
minds is most obviously and closely connected with 
our ideas of Him as Creator, Preserver, Ruler of all. 
Thus St. Paul asserts that ‘‘the invisible things 
[i. e., attributes] of him from [since] the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, even his eternal power and 
Godhead” (Rom. i. 20). The name, therefore, which 
declared the ‘‘ eternal power and Godhead” of Him 
to whom it belonged, was a symbol of belief in Him 
as the Maker of heaven and earth. But, in the case 
of the people of Israel, it was not merely a name 
which had resulted from the impression of power 
made upon the mind by the consideration of the 
works of God in creation ; it was a name by which 
God had chosen to reveal Himself to their fathers, 
which, if not in the first instance directly commu- 
nicated by Himself, was recognised by Him as 
rightly representing His nature. By His name He 
had spoken of Himself in His manifestation to 
Abraham! and Jacob (Gen, xvii. 1, xxviii. 13, xxxi. 13, 
xxxv. 11), 

Hence we learn that it was and is the will of 
God that this great attribute of His nature, Power, 
Almighty power, and that as exemplified and pre- 
sented to us by His works, should form a prominent 
and constant element in our conception of Him. 
And when we consider that this name has been 
chosen or adopted by a personal Being, distinct from 
all other beings, and with whom man is capable of 
holdiug converse, we are by the fact guarded against 
the error of regarding power in the abstract, the 
forces of nature, the laws of nature, or nature itself, 
as Deity,—an error by which Deity is severed from 
intelligence and personality. The history of the 
name, combined with its etymology, teaches us not 
that power is God, but that God is power, not that a 
principle necessarily connected with the existence of 
matter, and universally acting in it or upon it, and so 
producing and regulating all things that are, is Deity ; 
but that the Deity is a personal Being possessing that 
attribute, among others, to which the existence, action, 
and effects of that principle are due, 

But an important moral result was undoubtedly 
intended and secured by God’s revelation of Himself 
under this character. Fear is the sentiment naturally 





corresponding to the apprehension of the infinite 
power of Him ‘in whom we live, and move, and 
have our being,” and ‘‘with whom,” at all times,. 
** we have to do.” 


The religious phraseology of the 





























Hebrew language bears testimony to this practical 
effect of such a predominant notion of God. In the 
Old Testament, personal religion—that is, a right 
state of mind towards God, and a right course of 
behaviour thence proceeding—is generally expressed 
by the terms, “‘ the fear of God,” “the fear of the 
Lord.” This phrase is of early occurrence; and, 
indeed, is of the same date in the sacred record with 
God’s explicit revelation of Himself to the patriarchs 
by the name of the Powerful One, the Almighty. 
And it is worthy of notice, that at the same period 
the Being known to Jacob, and worshipped by him 
under the name Power, is also designated by him 
Fear—that is, the object of fear; he calls Him ‘the 
God of my father, the God of Abraham, the Fear of 
Isaac ;” and is said to lave sworn a solemn oath by 
*‘the fear of his father Isaac.”- Thus, long after- 
wards, Isaiah exhorts the faithful of his time, 
“‘ Neither fear ye their fear, [i. ¢, the object of 
popular fear,| nor be afraid: sanctify the Lord of 
hosts himself, and let him be your fear, and let him 
be your dread.” Fear, in its ordinary sense, is cer- 
tainly meant in this passage, as is evident by compari- 
son of its clauses. And such fear is acknowledged 
repeatedly by the most eminent servants and saints of 
our Lord. 

But, modified by a fresher and fuller revelation of 
God than that which makes Him known principally 
by His attribute of power, it becomes devout awe and 
filial veneration, a solemn sense of absolute subjection, 
a feeling of contented and dutiful submission to His 
will. 

Another sentiment connected with the apprehension 
of God as the All-powerful, is that of entire depen- 
dence upon Him, of trust and confidence in Him. 
When it is known by covenant or promise, or by the 
fact of actual gracious communications, that a relation 
is established between God and man, which secures to 
us, on certain conditions, the enjoyment of His favour; 
and when in our own consciousness these conditions 
have been fulfilled, the contemplation of God as the 
Being possessed of absolute power cannot fail to 
create in us a sense of security. We have, in sucha 
case, a beneficial interest in His almightiness,- If He 
who can do all things, and in whose disposal are all 
circumstances and events, is our friend, His omni- 
potence is engaged on our behalf, and we can experi- 
ence no real harm, or loss, or danger. Hence the 
feeling to which full expression is given by the pro- 
phet Isaiah when, speaking in the name of Israel, he 
says, ‘* Beliold, God [El] is my salvation ; I will trust, 
and not be afraid.” W. F, Wiixiyson, 

(To be continucd.) 
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SAINT AUGUSTINE AND 


MONICA, 


1 ON THE PICTURE OF THEM BY ARY SCHEFFER. 


| 
| BY REV. 8. J. STONE, B.A., WINDSOR. 
| 


—S, Augustini Confess, : Lib. ix. cap. 10 


Te son of many tears and many prayers, 

And she, the mother who had wept and prayed, 
Sit side by side, and with expectant eyes 

Look for the coming of the day of God. 


O Picture, worthy of a saint in art! 
O painted Poem ! eloquent of truth 
Which our vain hearts are slow to learn and love, 
That here we have no rest, that never here 
| Find we our home—here, where our summers (lie : 
Summers of pleasure, all too fiercely bright, 
Summers of our ambition, vexed with storms, — 
| Searcely enjoyed, albeit so wildly sought, 
And then soon ended—here, where winter comes, 
Cheered with no promise of a future spring : 
Winter of buried joys and dead desires, 
Winter of failing hand and feeble brain, 
| Winter so cold with frozen streams of hope, 
Winter, so dark with growing clouds of pain, 
| Winter that comes and stays till all is night. 
| 








{| This is the truth writ sternly in his face— 
| A face sharp-lined and hollowed as by fire, 
The former burning of a passionate heart 
i Which spent so long its fruitless force on sin, 
{| Seeking but finding not completion here. 
| Yet more we read than this! O steadfast eyes, 
Lifted in gaze that reaches past the world : 
O calm still mien of confidence and strength, 
O features settled in sublime repose, 
O clasping hand that speaks communion here 
In perfect peace, foretaste of perfect joy: 
How is your silence eloquent with sound, 
Sonl-piereing, even as the trumpet tones 
Of that great angel bearing thro’ mid Heay’n 
The everlasting gospel ! 

As I gaze 
The world fades off, and all my meaner self, 
Abashed as in a presence all too strong 
To be withstood, too holy to be scorned, 
Shrinks from me for a season ; and my soul, 
Its new life freed awhile of that dull weight, 
| The ‘‘ body of this death,” finds wings to rise 
More near to God and heav’n—finds clearer ken 
For those deep things, except by faith, unscen, 
Finds hearing ears for blessed harmonies 
Which mix not with the echoes of our life 
Its music or its laughter. —Far away 
Their vision reaches onward, and with theirs 
| Mine also, and I catch the same sweet sounds, 
Voices that herald in a coming joy, 
Which fall upon their ears, and in their lips 
Beget alternate utterance. 





Thus he speaks : 

| ‘¢ Lo, in the stormy west the day lies dead— 

The bleak drear day—the sun which was its life 

Is hid in boundless depth behind the hills, 

| And keeps its orient for a fairer morn, 

E’en so has died my wild day of this world, 
And so my life is hid with Christ in God, 
So waiteth on, till He, my life, shall come, 
And give His glory as He gave His life, 
According to His word. I wait for Him.” 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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“Colloquebamur ergd valdt dulciter, ct praeterita obliviscentes in ea que ante sunt extenti querebamus inter nos apud presentem 
veritatem quod Tu es, qualis futura esset vita eterna sanctorum, quam nec oculus vidit, nec auris audivit, nec in cor hominis ascendit.” 


** Now they desire a better country, that is, an heavenly.”—Hebrews xi. 16. 


She taketh up his speech : 

**T wait for Him, 
I’en as I waited for His grace to thee : 
In strength of trust I waited till it came. 
I served Him day and night with tears and prayers, 
Yea, many heavy days and weary nights, 
And yet no sign, and still I prayed and wept ; 
Then the great gift came brooding o’er the deep 
Of thy dark soul, and then the voice of power 
Commanding light to break across the gloom, 
Then the full day! He hath fulfilled His word 
For me in thee,—He will for all His saints ; 
And so, in strength of trust, I wait for Him.” 


‘Glory to Him !” he saith, “1 wait for Him ; 
J, who was alien in the sinful past, 
But now am near, would fain be nearer still; — 
Nearer for love and service—and that. past 
I cast behind me, stretching forth my oat 
Unto that future, when mine eyes shall see 
The Master face to face, when I shall know 
K’en as lam known. How will come that-hour ! 
With what great visions such as man’s dim eye 
Hath never seen; with sounds that his dull ear 
Hath never heard, with unimagined bliss 
Flooding the soul with joys that cannot die ; 
With what sweet peace, closing the strife of sin, 
The war of Time! O Lord, I wait for Thee!” 


‘Yea, though ’tis peace,” she answers, ‘‘ for mine eyes 
Have seen His great salvation, I would go, - 
As from the twilight to the perfect day, 
From peace to fuller peace. O come, sweet hour, 
3right with the golden promise ! come and bring 
All heavenly harmonies unheard before, 
All sights unseen : O come with all things new ! 
Sin ended, sorrow closed, His reign begun ! 
O Master, Prince of Peace, I wait for Thee !” 


And now, as though it may not longer be 
That they, made one for evermore in Him, 
Should have divided utterance, sweetly now, 
While with hands closer clasped they sit and gaze 
With quiet steadfast eyes more keenly fixed 
As if with nearer vision of that day, 
Rises from twain one voice, 


‘ ‘*We wait for Thee, 
O long-expected, long-desired, for Thee ! 
Hast Thou not said, and shalt Thou not make good ? 
* Quick is My coming !’ therefore all our cry 
Is his to whom Thou gavest of Thine hour 
Apocalyptic vision : ‘ Even so, 
Lord Jesus, come;’ roll back Thy heavens and come, 
O Saviour unto whom are all things given, 
Come with Thy voice of love and claim Thine own ! 
Good Shepherd, —knowing all and known of all,-- 
O come, and call Thy sheep from off the wild ! 
Monarch, in mercy and in power supreme, 
Take for Thine own the kingdoms of the world ! 
God ! Whose high thoughts and ways are over ours, 
As yonder heaven sublime above the earth, 
Come in Thine own good time : we wait for Thee!” 
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THE APOSTOLIC HIGHWAY. 


A CHAPTER IN MODERN MISSIONS, 


By tue Avutuor oF ‘‘ PRAYING AND WORKING.” 


Hicu above the venerable town of Basel there 
rises to the north a mountain spur flung out by the 
hills of the Black Forest, and affording on its southern 
face ample room for vineyards and well-tilled farms. 
From the summit there is a distant view of the 
Bernese Oberland—far off, dazzling peaks, as white as 
clouds, and almost as shadowy; and of the pine- 
woods of the Jura sweeping down by Neufchitel to 
Geneva; and of the Rhine, as stately here as anywhere 
in its course, with no lack of ruins nor vines, and 
seen just at the angle of its change from west to 
north ; and on the other side tumbled masses of dark 
wood rising and falling over hill and valley as far as 
the eye can reach; and below, the prettiest little 
villages packed into cosy little corners, among orchards 
and flowers, or straggling with a careless picturesque- 
ness up the side of a forest brook. To this easy 
summit we walked the other day by one of many 
winding paths that brought us to a farmhouse, where 
we entered to ask a question about some buildings 
visible higher up. There was no one about the 
doors, aud to our surprise a German chorale burst 
into full song, as we knocked at one of the rooms. 
It was the principal room of the house, and here from 
fifteen to twenty young men were met for their simple 
morning worship. Singing was followed by a chapter 
read from the Bible, and a hearty word or two of 
comment ; and when the service was concluded by 
prayer, one of the men kindly took charge of us, 
the rest went to their work on the farm, They were 
educated for missionaries, they told us, and the 
mission house was on the top of the hill, but they 
lived here, a sort of missionary outpost, and because 
their work lay nearer to them. It was their own 
ground they were tilling, and they lived by the labour 
of their own hands, and were peasants and farmers 
themselves ; but in a year or two they would go out 
as missionaries in the Lord’s name, and meanwhile 
they were learning what they could at the house on 
the hill. The spirit of these men was evident enough; 
there was a healthy, genuine tone about them, a 
sincerity and self-surrender to Christ that won our 
interest ; and we eagerly questioned our companion 
about an institution and missionary training so 
different from what we have at home. What he 
replied was briefly this :— 

About the beginning of this century there was an 
excellent man in Basel, Mr. Spittler, whose heart God 
had turned to the things of His kingdom. Neither 
in Switzerland nor elsewhere was there much Christian 
work, The great missionary societies had not yet 
sprung up, nor had the great revival in the church. 

3ut_ a few men formed at Basel a Christian Society 
for the spreading of Christian truth and life, and into 
this society Mr. Spittler threw all his heart. It gave 
an impulse to missionary effort far beyond its own 





importance, and may be said indeed to have been the 
foundation of modern German missions. The great 
Missionary Society at Basel sprang from it, and Mr. 
Spittler threw himself again into the new organisation. 
At the same time he was as zealous for the Bible 
Society. The Tract Society fell almost into his 
hands; and some years later when Zeller bent him- 
self to Beuggen to work out there his reformatory and 
train men in the plainest fashion for the Home Mission, 
it was Spittler that stood fastest by him, and had as 
much faith as he in the mighty power of the Word of 
God. His great principle was faith: the command 
and victory of the unseen over the seen: and that all 
visible things are for the furtherance of God’s holy 
kingdom, and are governed and allowed by God for 
that end. He carried this principle into all his work, 
and it carried him over many a difficulty and apparent 
impossibility. A quarter of a century ago it struck 
him that the little ruined church of St. Crischona 
might be turned to some use. It surmounted the 
hill we were climbing, and, by an old legend, was 
founded by St. Crischona, one of those mythical 
eleven thousand virgins that accompanied the Lady 
Ursula, and whose no less mythical skulls are elabo- 
rately arranged in the Ursuline chapel at Cologne. 
It was a waste and sad place, where the neighbouring 
farmers installed their pigs, and there was not much 
trouble in procuring a gift of it from the wealthy 
corporation of Basel. Accompanied by a young 
Christian artisan, a carpenter, he went up to inspect 
the ruins, and kneeling down with his companion 

g the weeds and rank grass, he prayed that God 
weld guide them in the work they had undertaken, 
The carpenter took possession of an attic in the tower, 
and commenced clearing out the dirt and rubbish. 
Here he lived and worked. Occasionally some 
fallen and outcast wanderer was sent up to him, some 
man who had spent his last chance, and to whom no 
man’s hand was held out. He taught them, and 
helped them, and watched them ; and then one or 
two other Christian workmen were provided with 
rooms, and good old Mr. Spittler lived among them, 
and inspired them with his spirit. For he wished 
that every man in his own place should preach 
Christ, that the artisan on his bench should be also 
a missionary. He could speak without climbing a 
pulpit, as a workman to other workmen. Working 
from place to place, as the custom for young working 
men is in Germany, he might be a pilgrim missionary. 
And the old ruined church came to be called the 
*¢ Pilgrim Mission School.” The church itself was 
restored, dormitories were constructed, and it became 
the residence of a Christian family, with Mr. Spittler 
as its housefather. So far it had been merely an 
auxiliary to home mission work, encouraging and 
educating a missionary spirit among artisans, but not 
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professing to train missionaries, If some of these 
young men wished to be thoroughly devoted to 
Christ as evangelists, if some of these workmen 
wished, as workmen, to carry the Gospel into heathen 
lands, should they not be trained and sent? At 
Basel the missionary receives the training of a 
scholar, a scientific and lengthened training that de- 
mands both a staff of able teachers and pupils that 
have already received a fair education, But there was 
room for missionaries of another stamp, men not so 
cultivated but devoted, not such thorough scholars yet 
apt to teach, not aiming so high but perhaps adapting 
themselves more easily to the poor. They need not 
even be ordained; they might go out as simple 
craftsmen, and they might win all the readier success 
in some countries, and have opportunities of making 
Christ known that others could not. Men answering 
to this description came in by degrees, and their 
number soon increased, till now a hundred and fifty 
have been sent out, and about fifty are always press- 
ing to follow them. Their work and distribution 
are very various. Close to St. Crischona there is a 
reformatory called Maienbiihl, where the lost and 
miserable are received, not as children but as adults—a 
hazardous yet surely most needfulexperiment. Through 
regular work and orderly habits, above all, by the 
power of Christian life, and the silent, healing influ- 
ence of Christian intercourse, it is sought to win back 
these wanderers, and restore them to the world as 
honest citizens and, by God’s grace, Christian people. 
At the Pfingstwaide, near Constance, an old evan- 
gelistic station occupied by Mr. Spittler,.there is an 
institution for epileptic children. Both these institu- 
tions are managed by men from St. Crischona. One 
missionary was recently at work among the navvies 
in Canton Schaffhausen, another as a colporteur in 
Canton Zurich ; there is one a lay deacon in Pome- 
rania; eight are evangelists among the Lettish tenantry 
of the great proprietors in Courland ; there are six 
in the Brazils; and fifty have been sent out to 
Western America, where they are mostly pastors to 
German congregations, There is a teacher at 
Alexandria, and another at Salonica ; at Sierra Leone 
there are two of the brethren, and a third at Abco- 
kuta. There are two in the Falkland Islands, and 
two on the Negro river in the north-east of Pata- 
gonia. In Jerusalem they have a mercantile house, 
partly for the profit of the mission, partly for an 
example of honesty in business ; and at Jaffa there is 
a Crischona student in connection with the Jerusalem 
house. Near Jerusalem they have founded an orphan- 
age for about forty boys, and at Jaffa have erected a 
school and a small hospital. In Abyssinia their work 
brought out in great distinctness the peculiarities 
of their mission. Eight of them are there by the 
effort of Bishop Gobat of Jerusalem, and with the 
welcome of King Theodore. Most of these went 
as simple craftsmen hoping for opportunities of doing 
good in the workshops and elsewhere. They have 
been employed by the king in various work, even in 
the foundries and arsenal, and for years their skill 
and conduct have given them great influence. Abys- 


sinian children have been entrusted to them for | 
| how far great Christian campaigns may be mapped 


education, and two of the king’s secretarics, as well 





| 





as several of the soldiers, have embraced the Gospel. 
Three of the eight have joined two Jewish missions 
that have been established in the country, and the 
singular favour they have all enjoyed, and the liberal 
opening of a country so closed in as Abyssinia, have 
been a notable testimony to the soundness of the St. 
Crischona principles and tho character of their men. 
Recently sad events have occurred. The king, who 
seems to have become a moody tyrant, and to be 
troubled by French intrigues, has instituted a bitter 
persecution against the missionaries, from which even 
his favourite workmen have not escaped. For a time 
they were able to use their influence on behalf of 
others, but have themselves fallen under his dis- 
pleasure. 

The most remarkable of their missions, however, 
is that called the Apostolic Way. It is the most 
ideal conception of missionary work in our time; 
yet perhaps, in some respects, the most oprac- 
tical. Some may not recognise it to be more than 
a& missionary romance, a sentiment, or a dream: 
those who look deeper will see in it a true idea— 
worthy of a missionary epoch, and necessary to a 
right missionary progress. From Jerusalem to Abys- 
sinia, Mr. Spittler proposed to open a missionary road, 
that might afterwards meet the road almost eom- 
pleted between Abyssinia and the Cape of Good 
Hope. ‘Twelve stations, he considered, would suflice ; 
and they might be called after the Apostles. They 
would not be too far separated to be out of communi- 
cation; they would each be strong enough to be 
independent ; each would be the centre of a distinct 
missionary work ; together they would form a com- 
plete chain. They would be a noble highway from 
Jerusalem and through the Desert, along which the mes- 
sengers of peace might speed them on their journeys. 
Other ways might run in other directions, and every 
missionary station might yet point towards one centre : 
and as all the great roads of the world once verged 
upon Rome, and embassies, governors, and armies 
went out by them to the lands of the Sun and the 
snows of the North, so all the great roads in Christ’s 
kingdom might yet verge upon Jerusalem, and over 
them, without a break, and with constant refreshment 
by the way, Christ’s servants might be borne to do 
his bidding even to the ends of the earth. And in 
this, whatever sentiment there lay, there lay also the 
bold conception of a vast and orderly kingdom ruled 
by Christ, and out of which He would rule the world ; 
of ways of holiness and peace running through all the 
sin and strife of men, not of a narrow community or 
mere handful of people, but of a mighty government 
including the Gentiles and the uttermost parts of 
the earth ; of a power that is dominant by faith, and 
sways the nations in obedience to the will of God. 
It is time now for such a thought, for uniting the 
aggressive movements of the Church, Hitherto they 
have been isolated and individual, begun without 
regard to any future plan, guided only by the necessity 
of the present. That, perhaps, was but natural. But 
now, it may fairly be considered how much the forces 
of this great Christian movement may be husbanded ; 
how they may be wisely end systematically directed ; 
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out, and that heathen region boldly possessed, which 
is promised as the inheritance of the Church through 
Christ. In this direction the project of an Apostolic 
Way is full of hope and interest—of a tract cut, by 
patient effort, into the heart of Africa ; of a Christian 
thoroughfare by which the Bible can be carried to vast 
populations on either side, and where the missionary 
will feol himself as a soldier working out his general’s 
plan of battle, and able at any moment to fall back 
for help on those who are working out the same plan 
with him. One station has already been occupied at 
Cairo. At the opposite extremity, on the borders of 
Abyssinia, there is Matammah (St. Paul’s) ; and others 
immediately contemplated are, Woad Medine, Khartum 
(which has already received its missionary), Korusko, 
and Berber, in Nubia; and Assoan, in Upper Egypt. 
This information had scarcely been given, when we 
reached the summit of the hill and passed into a little 
street, with a chapel and dormitories on one side, and 
farm-buildings and residences on the other ; and where 
we were most courteously received by the resident chap- 
lain. He conducted us over the little colony, of which 
unwittingly the Lady Crischona had laid the foundation ; 
over the chapel, with its pure simple walls and verses of 
Scripture painted here and there round the pillars and 
gallery ; into the dining hall and the plain—and, to 
English eyes, almost comfortless—rooms, with occa- 
sionally a violin hung up on the wall, and a noble 





pass into the service of some of the existing mis- 
sionary societies. Yet they all retain a personal con- 
nection with the missionary school ; they consider 
themselves identified with its purpose and fortunes; 
they watch eagerly for tidings of the Apostolic sta- 
tions ; and they stand to one another through life as 
brethren. This relation is not maintained by any 
monkish rule or vow, but by their common enthusiasm 


| and their common attachment to the school of their 





prospect from the windows ; into the little studies of | 


the teachers—men of ability and self-sacrifice, who 
devote powers that would be readily appreciated in 
the great world to this modest and hidden work 
among the hills; and lastly, into one special turret, 
from which so much of the world could be seen as 
ought to give breadth of view to the students, and 
remind them of the work they were called to far 
away. The men, of whom there were about fifty, 
were attending to various matters about the house— 
for they do everything themselves—and by cultivating 


_ the lands they have acquired, obtain sufficient support. 


They were a fine hearty-looking set of fellows, not 
above labouring with their own hands, and being 
washing-day, we found most of them in the laundry, 
up to the elbows in soapsuds. By way of greeting, 
they commenced singing some of the grand old German 
hymns, in capital harmony, and without pausing 
from the washing. We stayed with them for some 
time, had more singing, and left them, followed by 
many cheerful adieus. They are devoted to their 
calling, and have evidently a sort of chivalrous feel- 
ing about the Apostolic Way. There was nothing 
narrow about their piety; nothing out of place in 
their homeliness, The instruction they receive is 
thorough, and the main lesson of their life is to 
depend in absolute faith upon God, as the Founder of 
their House had been made to do through life. 

As we descended the hill on the opposite side to 
that by which we had come, we heard the chorus of 
their chant rising and falling behind us. There, 
perched on their hill, and overlooking the world, those 
Brethren of Crischona work cheerfully from year to 
year, and in the same manly spirit march off to 
their life-work when the time has come. They do not 
all draw their support from Mr. Spittler, but often 





training. They maintain a regular correspondence 
with it ; their letters are publicly read to the students ; 
the home news and the points of interest in the 
foreign letters are regularly printed and transmitted 
to all the brethren abroad ; and thus, whatever con- 
nection they may form in after life, their primary 
relation to Crischona, and their common bond through 
it, remain undisturbed. These letters are often of 
great value ; the last from Abyssinia furnish a com- 
plete account of the proceedings of the king; the 
last from Egypt narrate a tour of colportage among 
the Arab workers in the Suez Canal, and another tour 
up the Nile which the missionaries undertook at the 
request of the natives. As for the maintenance of 
the institution, it has depended on Mr. Spittler’s per- 
sonal exertions. He commenced it in the faith that 
he would be helped in it. The work on the farm 
and the simple mode of life, of course, reduce the 
expenses. And though what remains is considerable, 
the work has never been crippled for want of funds. 
There are often difficulties, and sometimes debt, but 
unexpected subscriptions have usually met both.. 


| With more liberal aid the Apostolic Way might, 








indeed, have been further advanced ; but hitherto 
the delay has been partly compensated by the gain of 
information and experience. 

The little village of Riehen was soon reached, not 
without the Reformatory being pointed out to us 
among its vineyards on the opposite hill ; nor without 
hearing the story of the Deaf and Dumb School or the 
Deaconness’ Institution,—two more of Mr. Spittler’s 
works,—and by which, especially the latter, Riehen has 
acquired a wide celebrity. It is here, also, close to 
his dear Basel, and only a few minutes’ walk from his 
pet Chrischona, that the good old man spends his 
summers. We were to dine with him, and found him 
reading letters that the post had just brought from 
Africa, A venerable but still hale and erect figure, a 
clear sharp eye, and a mind as nimble and vigorous asthe 
youngest : these, withamemory scarcely impaired, a keen 
decided way of expression, the natural calm of great 
age, and the simplicity of a most childlike faith, were 
what struck us most. He still attends personally to 
all his undertakings, and throws into them all his 
sagacity and buoyancy. He was full of his early 
acquaintance with Gossner, the struggles of the Bible 
Society, and the contrasts presented by the universal 
activity of the Church now compared with its almost 
utter indifference sixty years ago.; but he never failed 
to return to the Brethren of Crischona. With his 
finger on the map he pointed out the various stations, 
and the reasons for choosing them, and his hopes and 
convictions about the evangelisation of Africa. And 
his interest and sanguine ideas were more than 
the partiality of an old man for his last work. It 
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has interest for every one that regards the exten- 
sion of God’s kingdom. These Brethren of Crischona 
may solve many a problem in missionary work. 
Pioneers in a novel and hazardous enterprise, they lay 
claim upon our sympathies and good wishes, and our 
faith. It is moreover a working-man’s mission, carried 
out by working men, and begun by acarpenter, There 


AUL, FIRST KING OF ISRAEL. 





is no reason why working men elsewhere should not do 
as much—why we should not see institutions of the 
same kind springing up at home—why we might not 
have more Apostolic Ways than one, and Christian 
men of our own peasants and artisans to make 
them. 

W. F. Srevenson, 


SAUL, FIRST KING OF ISRAEL. 
CHAPTER I.—CALLED TO THE THRONE. 


1 Samuel, chapter ix, 


Most monarchies owe their birth to the desire of the 
individual to rule. The Hebrew monarchy owed its 
birth to the desire of the people to be ruled. There 
was nothing very urgent in the state of the common- 
wealth when the elders of Israel headed a deputation 
to Samuel, and demanded to have a king. Had the 
enemy been threatening them without, or had intestine 
discord been raging within, we could better have un- 
derstood the proposal and the tenacity with which they 
clung to it. But the disasters of that battle in which 
the ark of God was taken had long since been repaired. 
Israel’s inglorious servitude to the Philistines had 
ceased ; no danger was impending from abroad, and 
all was peace within. Perhaps, however, the very 
union and order which Samuel had been the instru- 
ment of establishing—enabling the people to meet and 
act in concert, and letting them taste the benefits of 
a settled state of things—may have helped to put the 
idea into their heads of having a king of their own. 
However it may have got there, it had taken a very 
firm hold of their thoughts. To give them an oppor- 
tunity of reconsidering their proposal, and in the hope 
of diverting them from it, Samuel drew a dark picture 
of what kind of king they might expect, and held it 
up before them.* They looked, but were not shaken in 
their purpose. ‘* Nevertheless, the people refused to 
obey the voice of Samuel ; and they said, Nay ; but we 
will have a king over us.” Informed by the prophet 
that, since they were so bent, they would get a king, 
Samuel dismissed the assembly, and said to the men 
of Israel, ** Go ye every man unto his city :” as it, 
jealous of any more public conferences and afraid of 
what the effect would be, he wished that they should 
go home, and in quiet there ponder the decision that 
day pronounced. They did so; but no indication of 
any change of purpose was given: they remained sted- 
fast in their desire. 

To their credit, however, they take no hasty, 
spontaneous steps to have a king elected. Though 
they know that a kingdom is to be set up, no 
chief man of the people arises as a candidate for the 
throne ; no movements of popular impatience, no stir- 
rings of private ambition appear. They wait quietly 
for the king of God’s own indication. They are wait- 
ing—wondering how the divine selection will be mani- 
fested. It comes about in an unexpected way—a way, 





* 1 Samuel viii, 11-17. 











however, particularly fitted, and evidently designed, 
to make it evident to Samucl, to Saul, and to all the 
people, that the hand of God was in it, that the young 
Benjamite was indeed the choice of Heaven. The asses 
of a man of Benjamin are lost: he sends his son and 
a servant to search for them. They seek for them two 
days in vain; resolve at last to return from further 
search, and finding themselves near Ramah, the cus- 
tomary dwelling of Samuel, the servant suggests that 
they should consult the prophet. How simple, how 
trivial, we might say ; how purely accidental, how re- 
mote from any visible connection with the filling up 
of the throne of a kingdom—all the incidents of this 
search after these lost asses. Yet all foreseen—all 
pre-arranged—fitted in with a divine communication 
made to Samuel, to whom the very day and hour of 
Saul’s coming to him were pre-announced, they all 
formed part of that plan or method by which the di- 
vine purpose relative to Saul’s elevation to the throne 
of Israel was at once indicated and executed. 

What was true of this part of Saul’s history was as 
true of every other part of it ; and what was true of 
him is as true of every other man—as true of each 
of our lives. All is under the eye, all moves obedient 
to the will of God: his power preserving all, his 
wisdong directing all; the great and the little, the 
seemingly trivial and the apparently important, con- 
spiring together to fulfil his ends, The truth is, we 
must either bring God into all, or keep God out of 
all. To him and to his presiding Providence all must 
be attributed—all or nothing ; for so wrapped up to- 
gether are the fortunes of individuals and the fates of 
empires, and so involved in an individual life are the 
minute and the momentous, that a Providence extend- 
ing over nations but not over individuals, or over indi- 
viduals in the greater events of their history, but not 
in the trivial accidents of each hour and day,—such 
a Providence becomes not only inconceivable, but 
inconsistent and impossible. If the great things of 
human history are brought about by the hand of the 
Most High, so also must the little ; for in the web of 
human destiny the two are inseparably interwoven. 

Before his name was known, or his authority 
established, chased by enemies who sought his life, 
Mahomet fled into a cave, over the mouth of which 
there hung a branch, which he had to displace as he 
entered. A moment afterwards a bird sat down upon 
this branch, His pursuers reached the spot, disturbed 
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the bird, and saw it rise and fly. ‘* He can’t be there,” 
they said, as they looked into the cave, “or that 
bird would not have been sitting so quietly on that 
branch.” Had the bird not been there, the cave had 
been entered. Had the cave been entered, Mahomet 
had died. 
fadse prophet, Those mighty changes that shook three 
quarters of the globe had never taken place. The 
empire of the Moor and of the Saracen had remained 
unfounded. 

When Rome and Carthage were struggling for 
sovereignty, the fate of the whole of the then civilised 
globe hung suspended on the battle of Zama, And 
this battle was mainly a conflict of generalship between 
Scipio and Hannibal. The horse of Scipio stumbled. 
Had the Roman general fallen the battle had been 
lost to Rome, and a different turn had been given 
to the whole modern history of Europe. And 
scarcely less momentous than the battle of Zama 
was that of Waterloo. The British general and the 
Prussian had parted, having arranged together their 
plan of hastening to each other’s help so soon as 
it was known on what point the assault of Napo- 
leon was to be directed. Meanwhile, we are told 
that Bliicher owed his escape from the sword or lance 
of the enemy to the circumstance of his wearing at the 
time the cap of a common soldier. This circumstance, 
again, was due to the clasp of his own helmet having 
been broken. Had that clasp not broke, Bliicher 
might have fallen—the Prussians not have been at 
Waterloo in time: what a different spectacle might the 
last fifty years have thus presented! So dependent 
on small, insignificant, apparently fortuitous circum- 
stances have the greatest events been that the world 
has ever witnessed. 

Let us admit the idea that there is a wise, a good, 
an Almighty Being who presides over all those grander 
movements which it is the business of the historian 
to record, we must admit, at the same time, that there 
is not the least incident which affects the destinies of 
the humblest actor on the stage which is beneath his 
notice or exempt from his control. True piety rejoices 
in this belief. It clasps to its bosom the consoling 
truth, that from that path along which each of us is 
moving on our way to immortality, everything like 
blind chance or wayward accident is totally and for ever 
excluded. And this, amid all the changes and trials 
of the present,—this, amid all the dangers and uncer- 
tainties of the future,—this is the hope and confidence 
of every true believer—that troubled though the sea 
may be on which his bark is tossed, and fitful the breezes 
by which it is borne along, there is not a current of 
that ocean and not a breeze of that heaven which is 
is not fulfilling the command of Him who sits behind 
the elements He has formed, and employs them con- 
tinually as the obedicnt ministers of his will. But 
does not this degrade the Deity ]—is it not a rude 
dragging of Him down from that sublime and mys- 
terious elevation which He occupies? Is it not an 
irreverent mixing of Him up with all the vulgar details 
of a life which, in more than half its movements, has 
in it but little meaning, and too often but little worth. 
No! this is not to bring God down, but to lift the 
whole creation up and attach every part and section 


His name had never been known as the | 


| of it to his throne. 

Deity is that which would dissociate any part of the 
| creation from the constant action of his all-supporting, 
| all-directing energy,—which would carry up our petty 
| and often misplaced distinctions of great and little— 


The unworthy conception of the 


of insignificant and important,—and believe that 
| these distinctions have place in the mind, or any influ- 
ence on the doings of that Divinity to whom our great 
is always little, our little is often great. There may 
be a rude, familiar, irreverent *hixing up of the Deity 
with the affairs of our earthly history. A deep injustice 
may be done to his great and awful name by false in- 
terpretations of his purposes, and the bringing of that 
name in to sustain or sanction our narrow and precon- 
ceived ideas of what his plans and purposes towards 
ourselves or others are. Both superstition and fanati- 
cism may find here a field for their occupation and 
display. The way to avoid these evils is not by re- 
moving the Deity to a remote and almost inaccessible 
distance above our heads ; not by limiting his inter- 
vention to a general superintendence over human 
affairs ; not by confining our acknowledgment of Him 
to certain great crises of our life, or to certain vague 
expressions of dependence and of gratitude. No! but 
by our taking in that full, sublime, and awe-inspiring 
conception of the Godhead the Scriptures give us, 
Let us but know Him as He is,—let us but love and 
worship Him as He reveals himself to usin Christ Jesus 
his Son—so perfectly holy, yet so attractively merci- 
ful ; so awfully just, yet so infinitely gracious ;—and 
never, if but the right idea of Him be in our thoughts 
—never can we bring Him in too often, or associate 
Him too closely, too constantly, with the whole current 
of our existence, with every incident of every hour of 
every day. 

We return now to the narrative. According to that 
natrative Saul’s selection was a thing wholly of God. 
He was not elected by the people, but chosen first by 
Jehovah ; afterwards, indeed, unanimously accepted 
by the people, but accepted as one pointed out to 
them by Heaven. Considering how bad a king Saul 
turned out to be, it may excite our wonder that the 
divine choice ever fell upon such a man. In co- 
operating, however, with Israel, God did not under- 
take to present to them a king after his own heart: 
enough that he offered them one that was after theirs. 
He yielded to their wilfulness, not because He was in- 
sensible to the guilt of their rejection of himself, but 
because He wished to let that law of his moral empire 
come into operation, which is embodied in the scrip- 
tural declarations, ‘* Thy own wickedness shall correct 
thee, and thy backsliding shall reprove thee.” ‘‘I gave 
thee ”—-such is his own interpretation of his own act— 
**T gave thee a king in mine anger” *—and if in anger, 
it would be too much to expect that the king so given 
should falsify the very description that had been given to 
them of what kind of king they were to have. Saul was 
the very kind of king the people wanted. ‘Give usa 
king,” they said, ‘* that we may be like other nations.” 
And what other nation could show a king of goodlier 
aspect, or of more royal port and carriage, than he, 
who, as he walked, showed himself a full head taller 
than the tallest of the people? ‘‘ Give us a king,” 








* Hosea xiii. 11, 


























































































they said, *‘ that he may go out before us and fight | 
our battles;” and want what he might, Saul never | 
wanted courage; fail where he might, he never failed | 
in the battle-field ; a braver man, a better warrior, the | 


Israelites could not have had over them ; nay, more, 
dark as the career of Saul the prince was, and awful 
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wentest to seek are found ; and lo, thy father hath left 
the care of the asses and sorroweth for you, saying, 
‘what shall I do for my son?’” It is Jacob weeping 
for his lost Joseph over again ; but does Kish not sor- 
row prematurely? A four days’ absence we might 
imagine was not a great one; there was but little 


as was the catastrophe in which it closed, we are not | reason, surely, to apprehend that any evil had happened. 
disposed to think unfavourably of Saul the man ; nay, | But they had been living, father and son together, a 


rather are we inclined to believe—and shall proceed 
presently to state the grounds of that conviction—that 
in him the throne and its temptations spoiled a nature 


| life of strong mutual attachment, never had they been 
| parted so long before, and at the very thought that 


one so dear to him was in any peril, the heart of the 


that had much in it of the pure and the gentle, the | parent gives way. All this tells strongly, surely, in his 
noble and the affectionate ; that had he never been | favour who had established such a place for himself 
elevated to the throne, he might have been beloved | in his father’s heart, and who proved himself such a 


and honoured among his kinsmen of Gibeah ; for take 
him even as you see him when called forth to this 
throne, or take him even when on the throne, but before 
the first wrong step was taken that gave its false bias 
to all his after life, how amiable, how attractive, does 
his character appear. 

He was no mere boy when his father’s asses were 
lost ; he was old enough to be himself a father ; 


his son Jonathan was growing up a stripling by his | 


side. Yet old as he was, he did not think that 
the parental authority had ceased, the filial obliga- 
tion departed. ‘‘ Take one of the servants with thee,” 


said his father, ‘‘ and arise, go seek the asses.” | 


At once he arose and went, offering to us a pleasing 
instance of immediate and dutiful compliance with his 
father’s commands, Nor was this compliance on 
Saul’s part a mere yielding to an authority that he 
acknowledged to be over him ; the honour he paid his 
father was an honour grounded upon strong affection 
and esteem. Twodays he sought the asses diligently, 
doing what his father had commanded, but the third 
he said to the servant that was with him, ‘‘ Come, and 
let us return ; lest my father leave caring for the asses, 
and take thought of us.” He knew the care that his 
father had for his property, and how anxious he was 
to recover the asses that had strayed; but he knew 
also the affection that his father bore to him, and 
how sorely that affection would be wounded by the 
thought of his being in any peril. There was a nice 
balancing here of conflicting duties: he had his 
father’s command to obey, his father’s property to 
recover ; and had no motive more powerful come into 
play, he would have sought for the asses for twice as 
many days, nor given up the search ‘till all hope of 
recovering them was gone ; but he had also his father’s 
feelings to care for, and he judged that the value of 
the asses was as nothing compared with the inflicting 
of such a wound on his father’s heart as this prolonged 
absence would inflict. One likes to see in a full-grown 


man a heart as fresh in its filial affection asin the days | 


of boyhood, such a tender and delicate regard to what 
a father would think, to what a father might feel, 


How many a young man would it have saved from | 


ruin, if, in the hour when vice drew its alluring pic- 
ture, the image of an absent parent had started up, 
and the thought of the agony that he would suffer were 
the temptation yielded to, been permitted to prevail. 
And Saul did not misjudge the affection that his 
father bore him ; on his return home two men met him, 
dispatched in haste, and said, ‘‘The asses which thou 
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| jealous guardian of that place. 

But look now at another feature in the character 
of Saul, as it at first reveals itself to our notice,— 
the genuine unaffected modesty that he displayed. 
| He might have been vain of the personal distinc- 
| tion that his presence and stature gave him; not 
| a trace of any such vanity is to be discovered. He 

might have been easy to persuade that he was the very 
man to fill the vacant throne ; instead of this, there 
appears to have been no small difficulty to convince 
him that he was chosen of God to that high oflice, 
| for why was proof after proof purposely eonstructed 
| and successively laid down before him to convince him 
| that it was so, had there not been some strong obstacle 
| to overcome ? and that obstacle, what was it but the 
| difficulty that Saul felt to admit the very idea that he 
was designated to so high an honour? The divine 
purpose is announced to him by the prophet. ‘* And 
Saul answered and said, am not I a Benjamite, of the 
smallest of the tribes of Israel? and my family the 
least of all the families of the tribe of Benjamin ? 
wherefore then speakest thou so to me?”* When 
he returned home from that first memorable mect- 
ing with the prophet, and his uncle, who had heard 
perhaps from the servant of the honour that Samuel 
had put upon him before all the people, and of the 
private interviews the two had had together, asked 
him what had happened, he told him all about the 
asses, but of the matter of the kingdom he uttered not 
aword. A few days afterwards, at the call of Samuel, 
the people all gathered together to Mizpeh. Saul 
knew the purpose, but voluntarily absented himself. 
When sought for he was found hiding among the stuff. 
Instead of the man seeking the kingdom, it is the 
kingdom seeking the man. 

Or look again to yet another feature of this attrac- 
tive character,—the chivalrous generosity that Saul 
displayed on the day of his public election. When, 
accepted by the whole mass of the people, they 
gathered in triumph around him and shouted, ** God 
| save the King,” there were a few envious, ill-minded 
| men, who openly mocked at him, and said, ‘* How 
shall this man save us?” There wanted but a word, 
a sign from the new-made and popular monarch, and 
these men had met their punishment on the spot. 
But Saul, it is said, held his peace ; nor did he do 
so that he might bide his time to inflict.a vengeance 
more secure and full, He heard these sons of Belial 
say, ‘* Shall this man save us?” He kept the saying 

















* 1 Samuel ix. 21. 
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in his heart, and said within himself, ‘‘I will first 
prove to them that I can save them, and then see 
what they shall say.” The opportunity soon came 
round ; the hosts of the Ammonites crossed the border, 
and laid siege to Jabesh-Gilead ; the inhabitants, 
threatened with the most barbarous inflictions, ap- 
pealed to their fellow-countrymen, Saul raised the 
war-cry and put himself at their head; they came 
out with one accord, fell on the enemy in the morning 
watch, and the Ammonites were scattered. ‘* And 
the people said unto Samuel, Who is he that said, 
Shall Saul reign over us? bring the men, that we may 
put them to death. And Saul said, There shall not a 
man be put to death this day: for to-day the Lord 
hath wrought salvation in Israel” (Chap. xi. v. 12,13). 

Well spoken words! His heart was in its right 
place who uttered them ; no time for petty vengeance 
when the Lord had wrought such a deliverance for 
Israel ; no day that for an Israelite to fall under a 
brother’s sword : bring out Saul’s enemies to kill them ? 
nay, rather bring them out that coals of fire may be 
heaped upon their heads. It was a glorious victory, 
the first one that Saul won, but that act of clemency 
was its noblest crown. 

Take him all in all, then, as unknown to us before 
he steps for the first time before us on the stage, 
where shall we find another whose entrance into life 
is spanned by a bow of fairer promise ? 

There are fine natural elements of character in this 
young monarch: something far more to be admired 
than the mere goodliness of outward form and stature. 
It is no cold-blooded Absalom that is here, no son 
that could use his beauty to steal allegiance from his 
father’s throne, and without a pang could see his 
weeping parent driven as an exile from his own capital. 
No boastful Rehoboam who, raw and inexperienced, 
steps with self-complacency into a throne, and thinks 
himself wiser than all the elders. No bloody Jehoram, 
whose first act of power is to deluge the land with the 
blood of her best born. No truer filial heart than 
Saul’s. It is with a timid, trembling step he ascends 
the throne. His first exercise of power is to rescue 





Israel from threatened bondage, and his first opportu- 


nity of vengeance he turns into an opportunity of 
forgiveness. 

Such is Saul as he first takes into his hands the 
Jewish sceptre. His after history presents one gather- 
ing thickening mass of error, remorse, jealousy, anger, 
melancholy, madness, ending all in mournful suicide. 
But never let us forget how that dark history began, 
that it is the same Saul that was so dutiful and so 
tender to his father, so modest among his fellows, so 
generous to his enemies, whose career we are about to 
trace. Looking at his life in its dark close, we see be- 
fore us a moral wreck ; but it was a noble vessel that 
went to pieces, But why was the history of that wreck 
written by the pen of inspiration? And why does 
that shattered vessel still lie there before us? Why but 
that He who knows how dangerous an ocean it is that 
we have to traverse, and how treacherous the coasts 
along which the voyage lies, would not leave us with- 
out all kinds of warning given. Good, that the sea- 
man has on board his charts and instruments ; good, 
that above deceitful sandbank and sunken rock the 
floating buoy from the top of each heaving wave should 
give its warning. But no warning the sailor ever gets 
speaks so directly to his heart as when he sees whiten- 
ing on bank or rock the broken ribs of what was once 
a vessel as well-built and as fit to battle with the waves 
as his own. And what if, as he looks, he recognises a 
well-known vessel. He was there the day that she was 
launched ; he saw her as, with timbers all compact 
and streamers quivering in the breeze, she floated 
majestically into the sea: the dockyard seldom saw a 
statelier vessel, or one of better promise, go down into 
the deep: the remembrance of that day sends the 
warning all the deeper into his heart. In the Saul 
that we have now looked on we see the launch, in 
the Saul that slew himself on the mountains of Gilboa 
we shall look upon the wreck. And we shall be all 
the better prepared to take home to our hearts those 
moral and spiritual warnings that that wreck gives 
forth, if we carry with us the remembrance of what a 
goodly, kindly, generous, and noble nature it was of 
which the shattered relics remain. 

Witiram Hanna. 


WHAT A BLIND MAN CAN DO. 


Tue little rural village of Ilzach, situated about | 
two miles from the thriving manufacturing town of | 
Miilhausen, presents nothing to attract the stranger. 
Among its few humble houses, however, there is one 
of which a French writer truly says, “‘there are few 
places which in a higher degree confirm the funda- 
mental truth of Christianity, that our works proceed 
from our faith.” This house is Alphonse Koechlin’s 
establishment for blind persons. It is a pretty, 
but unassuming building. Looking at it from the 
outside, you would take it for one of those village 
taverns, so common in Germany, which combine the 
taproom with the threshing-floor ; and such a tavern 
it was in former days. 





Alphonse Koechlin, a man in the prime of life, 


was clerk in the Banque de France, at Milhausen, 
some fifteen years ago. His situation was good, 
and pleased him so well, that he threw his heart and 
soul into it. But, able as he was to calculate how to 
turn gold and silver to the highest profit, he knew 
little of that treasure which is more precious than 
gold, yea than much fine gold. God, however, did 
not allow him to continue in that sad ignorance. 
In His unfathomable wisdom, it seemed necessary 
that Mr. Koechlin’s bodily eyes should be shut, in 
order that his spiritual eyes might be opened. It 
was in the year 1849 that, owing to his excessive 
labouring at night, he became subject to a serious 
ophthalmia. He was obliged to stop work ; but he 
gradually recovered his sight so far as to be able to see 
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dimly, like one looking through a haze,. This sore trial 
set him thinking seriously upon the concerns of his 
soul. Left hopeless and helpless by silver and gold, 
he betook himself to the Word of God, which speaks 
of Him who came into the world as a light into a 
dark place. The Bible became his companion day 
and night, and he found the pearl of everlasting 


worth, which made him rejoice in the midst of | 


his distress—for distress again fell upon him with 
all its gloom. The haze gradually thickened into a 
mist, and the mist into complete darkness. His right 
eye became blind first, then his left: and he found 
himself, about the year 1852, wrapped in an impene- 
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trable night, which no medical skill proved able to 
| dispel, 
He was advised to go to Lausanne, to consult the 
celebrated Dr. Recordon, who was connected with 
the Asylum for the Blind of that town. He tra- 
velled thither in 1854, and was received into the 
| Ophthalmic Hospital of the establishment; but, alas! 
without any good resulting. After having stayed 
| there a few months, he was declared incurable. He 
| yielded, with resignation, to the will of his heavenly 
| Father. Obedient, submissive as a child, the man of 
thirty-four years of age requested to be taken into 
| the asylum as a pupil; but his request could not be 
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“Light in Darkness.” 


complied with. The statutes of the asylum forbade 
the reception of a pupil above the age of fourtecn. 
This refusal would have brought on despair, had 
it happened some years before ; but, through faith, 
he had now strength to bear it. Nor was his con- 
fidence in God unrewarded. It is true he did not 
recover his eyesight at the asylum, but he found 
another treasure, which was the most precious con- 
solation that could be tendered to him in his sad 
affliction. Since the loss of his sight, his greatest 
calamity was that of not being able to read his beloved 
Bible. How great was his surprise then when he 
found in the hospital a copy of the Gospel by Luke, 








printed in relief with Roman types. Immediately 
he set himself to work to learn reading by the 
touch. He succeeded beyond expectation: with a 
fortnight’s exercise, his fingers could read the raised 
print tolerably well. He learnt by heart every 
line which he deciphered. Thus with indefatigable 
| zeal proceeding day by day, he learnt the whole 
| Gospel of Luke by heart within five months, What 
a blessing to his soul! Now other portions of the 
Holy Book should be tried. But, alas! a bitter 
| potion was again dealt out to him—the finger-reading 
| proved too much for his nerves—the acuteness of his 
| touch gave way. After having slipped over a page or 
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_ of Miilhausen, and himself a blind man. 


two with his fingers, the whole became one confused | 


mass. He thought the precious book was lost to him | 
for ever. He put it in a corner, with the melan- | 


choly thought of never touching it again. Week 
followed week, and the poor solitary blind one began 
to accustom himself to his dismal fate. Still he could 
not now and then refrain from passing his fingers over 
the precious characters. To his great surprise, he 
found that he could distinguish them slightly again. 
Gradually the touch came back to his fingers. He 
had successfully passed the crisis: soon he was per- 
fectly restored, He henceforth could read his Bible 
without interruption. It was like life from death to 
the poor pilgrim through the land of shadows. ‘‘ This 
Word of God,” he wrote at a later period to a friend, 
‘was my strength at the time when I was refused as 
a pupil of the asylum. It was, at the same time, my 
leading star, for it suggested the plan to my mind, by 
which I should one day become useful to the blind of 
France.” 

He revealed that plan to the committee of the 
asylum. He wanted to become a teacher and preacher 
to the blind. The committee gladly permitted him to 
continue at the asylum under that title, in order to 
prepare himself for his excellent task. He accom- 
plished his study within three months, and returned 
to Miilhausen, where he took up his abode at his 
father’s house. A poor blind young man, whom 
he provided with board and lodging under his 
father’s hospitable roof, was his first pupil. A second 
one followed soon; and, without the slightest effort 
on his part, he had eight pupils to lodge and teach 
before the close of the year. 

This was a pretty large family to support. Though 
his means were not equal to the occasion, yet he applied 
to nobody for help, but to his heavenly Father. Nor 
was his appeal in vain. Friends, to whom he never 
had spoken about his cares, came to his assistance of 
their own accord. Of these the first was Mr. 
Jacques Scheidecker, one of the wealthiest citizens 
He sub- 
scribed a yearly sum of 20/. This enabled Mr. 
Koechlin to provide such of his pupils as were not 
inhabitants of Miilhausen, with board, lodging, and 
clothes. 

But now two great wants were experienced: he 
had no Bible for his blind friends, nor a house to 
lodge them comfortably. It stood to reason that his 
father’s house could only be a temporary abode ; nor 
was it long before his father was obliged to remove to 
another dwelling, which could not possibly accommo- 
date the increasing number of pupils. The thought of 
being possibly compelled, ere long, to dismiss his poor 
fellow-sufferers pained him very sadly; it brought 
him often in earnest prayer to the throne of his 
Almighty Friend. During the whole of the month of 
August, 1856, he was, as it were, wrestling with God 
like Jacob at the brook Jabbok. ‘‘I will not let Thee 
go,” he said, *‘ unless Thou givest me a house for Thy 
blind children.” 

And the Lord gratified his desire. He was informed 
that the tavern at Illzach was for sale for 4001. That 
this building was for the present the best place that 
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could be obtained for his purpose nobody doubted ; it 
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only wanted a few alterations to fit it admirably for 
an asylum. And now his good friend Mr. Scheidecker 
came to his assistance: ‘It is all the same to me,” he 
said to Mr. Koechlin, ‘‘ whether I give you 201. an- 
nually, or a capital of 4001. at once.” So the tavern 
was bought without delay. The indispensable altera- 
tions, however, and the furnishing, required an addi- 
tional sum of 240]. ‘* Having said A. I must say B. 
too,” Mr. Scheidecker thought. He again opened his 
purse and paid down the required amount. 

So, one day in April, 1857, the little company 
walked down from Mr, Koechlin’s house to their new 
residence at Illzach, in a touching way realising that 
well known promise; “ I will bring the blind by a way 
that they know not.” The clergyman of the place 
joined the happy band, and assisted in opening the 
Institution with a solemn address and prayers. They 
found a spacious dwelling, a schoolroom, a workshop 
(where two lathes were waiting to be turned), 
a barn, a stable, a farmyard, an orchard, a garden 
and fields. A suitable person was found to take 
the management of the household ; a man skilled in 
gardening and farming was engaged for the cultivation 
of the grounds ; and so, looking up to God, who is 
‘¢ eyes to the blind,” Mr. Koechlin started an asylum, 
which perhaps is the only one in the world, the 
director of which is as blind as his pupils. 

Thus one of the two wants was fulfilled by the 
faithful love of a prayer-hearing God, but now the 
other one was felt all the more painfully. The pupils 
all speaking German as their native tongue, a Ger- 
man Bible printed in relief was indispensable. It is 
true, the knowledge of the word of God could be 
imparted to them by reading it to them, but Mr. 
Koechlin wanted something more, he would have 
his blind friends read the Bible and other useful 
books for themselves, ‘I regret to learn,” he wrote 
in his Second Annual Report, “that there are still 
many directors of asylums for the blind, who do not 
acknowledge the usefulness of reading and writing 
for the blind, Were I not afraid to do them injus- 
tice, I should ascribe this indifference in so impor- 
tant a matter to the fact that they themselves can 
see, and that they do not love us as they should. 
Indeed, when I was losing my sight, I thought I 
would rather die than lose the faculty of reading. 
And when, after having lost my sight, I held in 
my hand the first book printed in relief, it ap- 
peared to me to contain the greatest treasure which 
this world can procure. I learnt to read with my 
fingers within a few days without the aid or direc- 
tion of anybody else. Oh, if reading is not a pre- 
cious gift for us, why then is a society established 
in London for teaching all the blind, no matter 
of what age, and how is it that this society meets 
with such marvellous results? Even grey-headed 
people join it. I can, from my own experience, 
point to two instances which evince the pleasure 
and the zeal with which old blind persons provide 
themselves with books and take lessons in read- 
ing. Ihave myself taught a poor woman of fifty, who, 
after having learnt to read in from fifteen to twenty 
lessons, could find no words to express her grati- 
tude for a service, which she appreciates more and 
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more. Another woman, who lives at Miinster, has 
learnt reading within a short time, only with the | 
aid of her daughter, our books are so precious | 
to her. What becomes of the Sunday for a blind | 
man, if you do not give him a book and a board for | 
writing ?” 

Holding these views, Mr. Koechlin could not rest | 
until he should provide his pupils with the whole | 
word of God. But how to accomplish this? He tra- | 
velled to Stuttgard to inquire about the printing opera- | 
tions of the Bible Society of that town. All he found | 
there was two of the Gospels, the Acts, the Epistle | 
to the Romans, the Psalms, the Biblical History of 
the Calw Society, and a Spelling-book. Certainly | 
this was much compared with what existed of litera- | 
ture for the blind twenty-five years before. Still, it | 
was not nearly enough in Mr. Koechlin’s opinion. 
He could not see why a blind man should be content | 
with only a few fragments of the Bible. He at once | 
gave an order to the type-foundry of the Stuttgard | 
Society for the types he wanted, and he also ordered 
a printing press from a manufactory at Miilhausen. 
The latter firm sent the machine with a kind note, 
in which Mr. Koechlin was requested to accept it as | 
a present, 

So there were the types, and there was the press. 
But where was the printer? This was another pre- | 
dicament, and not a small one. But here Mr. Koech- | 
lin’s Almighty Friend again came to his assistance, 
One day he was visited by the brother of his brother- 
in-law, Mr. E. Sack, who was a printerat Bern. The 
types and the press were shown tohim. He smiled. 
He did not know what to make of them, Siill, he 
tried a few experiments which turned out tolerably | 
well. It appeared, however, that several implements 
were wanting, of which he gave a description. Mr. 
Koechlin obtained them in February, 1857. So he 
was completely provided now. But where was the | 
printer again? Mr. Sack had returned to Bern, and 
nobody in the house knew how to manage the thing. 
But on a sudden Mr. Sack again made his appearance. | 
He had been obliged to throw up his printing esta- | 
blishment at Bern, and come to Alsace to start a fresh 
one in this district. He was in no hurry with it. 
He resolved to spend a few months with the blind to 
try what he could do for them. He commenced with 
printing the Gospel of St. Mark, at the same time | 
instructing his blind friends how to take the matter | 
inhand. They assisted him with enthusiasm. 





Mean- | 
while, Mr. Koechlin wrote to the Stutigard Bible | 
Society about the sale of the printed copies. It sent | 
an order for 100, with promise to take copies of all | 
the other books of the Bible. The price which this 
society paid was not sufficient to cover all the ex- 
penses, but the Bible Society of Miilhausen generously 
stepped in to make up the deficit. Now full scope was 
given to the blind printers and compositors. Within 
five years the whole of the New Testament, the Pen- 
tateuch, Joshua, the Proverbs, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Daniel, were printed, and before the year 1863 
drew to its close, the whole Bible was finished in sixty- 
two volumes. It was out of print soon, and the Stutt- 
gard Society has ordered a second edition of 300 
copies. Indeed, without the assistance of the Bible 
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Societies, both of Stuttgard and of Miilhausen, Mr. 
Koechlin would have been unable to enrich the blind 
of Germany with this costly treasure. It appears from 
Mr. Koechlin’s reports that the printing of the whole 
Bible, including the paper, has cost 1,5731. 2s. 2d. 


| Nearly the whole of this expense has been covered by 


the orders from the Stuttgard Society, together with 
annual gifts of from 4l. to 121, from the Bible 
Societies of Miilhausen, Strasbourg and Colmar. 

What commends this Bible to the friends of the 
blind is its amazing cheapness. The sixty-two volumes 
of which it is composed, make up not less than 7,423 
quarto pages. Yet it only costs 81. 8s. 4d., viz., 
21. 2s. 4d. for the New Testament, which contains fif- 
teen volumes, and 61. 6s. for the Old Testament, which 
contains forty-seven.* Through a generous gift from 


| Russia, the Stuttgard Society was enabled to reduce 


the price to about two-thirds, so that the German blind 
could buy a Bible for only 61. 

Mr. Koechlin did not perform this great work of 
printing the Bible, without opposition from various 
quarters. The irreligious people,—who, while laud- 
ing his institution from a philanthropic point of 
view, yet found fault with its decidedly religious 
tendency,—disapproved of the great expense which 
was being bestowed upon the printing of a book, 
the use of which for the blind they could not con- 
ceive, 

More unexpected, and indeed distressing, was the 
opposition of the Protestant clergy of a neighbouring 
country, the president of the Consistory of which 
wrote to the Stuttgard Bible Society that a great 
number of the ministers belonging to it disapproved 
of the printing of the Old Testament, especially of 
the prophecies of Daniel and Isaiah, since those books 
were too hard to be understood without the aid of 
commentaries, Mr. Koechlin replied that it was 
written that ‘* all Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness) My 
pupils,” he said, ** must be guarded against doubts, 
and when attacked on account of their belief in the 
Old Testament, they ought to be able to say, We 
have touched with our own fingers what God has 
written down on those pages. I believe that all 
the riches of the world are not sufficient to pay for 
one page of the Holy Book. I am not afraid that 
the Lord will rebuke me for having spent too 
much upon it; I should fear much more to incur 
his wrath, if I allowed myself to be influenced by 
such objections, And as to the question whether my 
pupils will be able to understand the Old Testament 
without a commentary, I have only to say that I 
believe that a blind man, as well as a seeing one, will 
receive that precious gift of God’s Spirit, which Ggd 
has promised as a guide unto all truth.” 

After the printing-office, Mr. Koechlin’s school-room 
deserves our attention. Its architecture is capable of 
much improvement, Its ceiling is rather low; and, 
owing to want of accommodation, the school-room 
is combined with the workshop of the labouring pupils, 





* Moon’s Bible for the Blind, which, as far as I can ascertain, is 
the only complete Bible for the blind printed in English, consists of 
sixty-five parts (stitched) and costs 17/. 16s. 6d. Bound, it occupies 
from forty-five to fifty volumes, and comes to about 204 
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This, of course, causes a great many inconveniences, 
which Mr. Koechlin feels rather painfully. He is 
himself the teacher. He commenced his instruction 
in 1857, with six pupils. At the close of the year 
five of them were able to read and to write in German ; 
while the elements of the French language were 
learnt by three. The next year seven could read and 
write in German, and six in French. In 1860 
eleven pupils could read and write in both languages. 
So the number of pupils who were taught increased 
from year to year. Gradually, Mr. Koechlin intro- 
duced other branches of elementary teaching into 
his school, such as arithmetic, cosmography, geo- 
graphy, natural history, German and French gram- 
mar, and music. Very soon, some were sufficiently 
advanced to learn to play the piano and the organ ; 
and the performances of the pupils in singing in 
three and four parts are truly worth hearing. To 
assist their instruction, Mr. Koechlin has caused them 
to form a library of books, printed by themselves, 
with embossed types. This library contains 200 Ger- 
man hymns, with the tunes of most of them; a 
German catechism; 100 French hymns, with their 
tunes; some religious treatises; Preparation for the 
Lord’s Supper ; a large collection of arithmetical pro- 
blems upon all the rules; an extract from the German 
grammar; some fragments of a Scripture concordance ; 
an almanack; a comparative table of the existing 
coins ; a table for the conversion of the old, new, 
and foreign weights and measures; a table of the 
elevations of the globe above the level of the sea; 
diagrams of the chief elements of the solar system, &c. 
Thus Mr. Koechlin engages his pupils in useful exer- 
cises, which cannot fail to have a beneficial bearing 
upon the refinement of their intellect and the increase 
of their general information. Nor does he limit the 
blessing of his instruction to his pupils alone. Books 
are gladly lent out to blind people out of doors, and 
instraction is imparted to them in reading. Owing to 
this benevolent arrangement, several blind individuals 
’ of the surrounding district have learned to read the 
Bible. 

Those of the male pupils whose health and consti- 
tution enable them to work are taught to make chairs, 
or to make shoes and slippers, These, together with 
the printing, are the only trades taught at the es- 
tablishment as yet. Mr. Koechlin would be glad to add 
some others : such as basket and filigree making ; but 
the smallness of the accommodation compels him to 
postpone this toa future period. The matting of chairs 
enables those who are perfectly skilled in that trade 
to earn their board, lodging, and clothing, which 
is fixed at 400 francs per annum (16l.). In 1861 
three pupils left the establishment to enter situations : 
ope as a mat-maker, one as a printer, and one as a 
female teacher. 

The girls, besides learning knitting, sewing, crochet- 
ing, &c., are accustomed to domestic labour, and 
trained as servants and housekeepers, They make 
their own beds, tidy the bed-rooms, lay and remove 
the table-cloth, wash the dishes, peel apples and pota- 
toes, dry and fold clothes, &c. Mr. Koechlin thinks 
they will also be able to learn cooking, spinning, and 
some other kinds of labour. 





When visiting Mr. Koechlin’s school a few months 
ago, we found him seated in his school-room among 
his pupils, engaged with them in some arithmetical cal- 
culations. One part of the room was occupied by three 
men engaged in matting chairs. Notwithstanding the 
smallness of the windows, and the lowness of the ceil- 
ing, the whole presented a cheerful aspect, owing to the 
kind, familiar understanding that existed between 
the teacher and his pupils. After having witnessed Mr. 
Koechlin’s method of teaching, I was enabled to take 
a view of the different rooms, which evidently were 
never intended to serve as apartments of a school- 
establishment. Their want of light and loftiness, 
however, was made up for in some measure by the 
perfect order and cleanliness that characterised every 
spot. 

For a blind establishment, large, spacious rooms 
are indispensable, Being compelled, as a rule, to 
limit their movements to the walls of the house, the 
larger the area is, the more they are benefitted. More- 
over, blind persons care less to meet and labour in 
companies than seeing ones. Not being able to explain 
or illustrate to one another their meaning by the look 
of the eye, the turn of the face, or the gesture of the 
hands, they are very apt to misunderstand one an- 
other. They should never be placed together in groups 
of more than two or three; but, to effect this, large, 
wide rooms are required, leaving a sufficient space 
between each group to prevent confusion. The small- 
ness of the house is also a real obstacle to the main 
object of the institution. Not less than fifteen blind 
persons applied for admission during the current 
year. Mr. Koechlin, much to his grief, was com- 
pelled to refuse them. I cannot but heartily sup- 
port his urgent appeal to the public for assistance 
towards enlarging an establishment, which, under the 
superintendence of such a pious, zealous, and expe- 
rienced director, proves such a real blessing to many 
of our unfortunate fellow-beings. 

Mr. Koechlin has placed his establishment under 
the supervision of a committee of management, consist- 
ing of seven members, of which he himself isone. The 
clergyman of the village is its president ; the other 
members are respectable manufacturers and land- 
owners of Miilhausen and neighbouring places. The 
financial administration is directed by Mr. Koechlin. 
The annual account of 1862-63 shows a total ex- 
penditure of 6831/., which was met by the income, 
leaving a surplus of 231. 15s. 6d. Nearly three- 
fourths of this income—viz., 4911, 10s.—consisted of 
voluntary contributions, chiefly from Miilhausen, 
Strasbourg, and Bischwiller, which is a town not far 
from Strasbourg. On the list of subscriptions, Loudon 
appears for 1/, 12s. ; and Paris, for 8s. Six pupils 
paid their boarding, lodging, and clothing, to the full 
amount of 961., by the profit resulting from their 
labour. A capital of 1,240/. is in the bank, as a re- 
serve for paying a part of the cost of the proposed en- 
largement of the house. The cost of the support of a 
pupil averages from 16/1. to 18l., which is not ex- 
travagant, taking into account the particular care 
which blind people require, and the infirmity of most 
of the children, who are subject to scrofulous and 
scorbutic diseases. 
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rather spend it in ‘ striving’ to be saved yourselves.” 
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Mr. Koechlin imposes no religious tests on those 
whom he admits. Enough if they are blind: and if 


anyone is refused, it is only from want of room. This | 


is all the more admirable, as the burden and responsi- 


bility of the whole concern rest solely upon his own | 
shoulders. It is true, he has fixed a sum of 161, for | 
| their own story about the solidity of that invisible 
| but sure foundation upon which this good man has 


the boarding of a pupil; but I have only to mention, 
that, out of the fifteen pupils whom I found at his esta- 
blishment, only one was paying anything, and it will be 
clear that this is not a source of income to depend | 


A FIRESIDE ADDRESS 


Luke xiii. 


**Axp He went through the cities and villages, 
teaching, and journeying toward Jerusalem. Then said 
me unto him, Lord, are there few that be saved ?” 

We are not informed who that ‘‘ one” was who put 
this question to our Lord, nor in what spirit, or for 
what end it was put. A Sadducee, who denied the 
doctrine of future rewards and punishments, and the 
very existence of the soul after death, may have asked 
it, with a desire to entangle our Lord in debate: or 
a proud, self-righteous Pharisee, who, sure of his own 
salvation, was anxious, perhaps, to expose before the 
people what he deemed to be the un-orthodox views of 
Jesus, regarding the number and character of those 
who should be saved: or some one whose conscience 
had been roused by the teaching of our Lord and 
was oppressed by a sense of what appeared to him to 
be the almost unsurmountable difficulties of salvation : 
or, it may be that the question was prompted by a 
vain and idle curiosity, which desired to be wise above 
what was written, or to play with truth, as with a 
toy, for a little amusement or excitement during the 
passing hour. 

But if it is unimportant for us to know who put 
this question, it is allimportant to perceive how Christ 
replied to it: ‘* He said unto them, Strive to enter in 
at the strait gate!” He does not give the answer 
which either the infidel, the hypocrite, the anxious 
inquirer, or the curious, anticipated or desired ; for 
He does not say how few, or how many, are saved ; 
but He gives the answer they all needed, and was 
most profitable for them. He withdrew their atten- 
tion from what they could not know, to what they 
ought to do. They wished to know ahout the salva- 
tion of others; He wished them to attend to their 
owns They would look into the book of God’s coun- 
sels ; He would have them look into their own hearts ; 
as if He had said: ** With the number of the saved 
you have nothing to do; but with your own salvation 
you have everything to do. Instead of spending your 
time in asking, ‘ Are there few who shall be saved ?’ 


We are thus taught, not only the folly of seeking to 





be wise above what is written, and of asking questions | 
which God has not been pleased to answer ; but more 
especially the necessity of our settling this first and 














upon, Mr. Koechlin entirely depends upon the 


strong and faithful arm of his heavenly Father, who 
hears prayer, and looks down upon the blind with 
tender compassion. Nor has his faith been put to 
shame hitherto. The records of six years during 
which the establishment has been in existence, tell 


builé his house, 
Joun Ds Lierpe, 


UPON EARNESTNESS. 


22—30. 


| greatest of all questions, ‘¢‘ What shall we do to be 


saved?” before occupying our attention with others 
which may only pertain to religion, There are many 
questions deeply interesting to a believer, which are 
profitless to an unbeliever ; nay, worse than profitless, 
because they may occupy his mind to the exclusion 
of the one thing needful; and just because those 
questions are about religion, and form the subject of 
much earnest thought to serious Christians—the very 
fact of a man thinking, speaking, and inquiring about 
them, may deepen in his mind the delusion that he 
is himself religious—that they concern him who is 
seeking, because they concern him who has found. 
Oh! what is the settling of all other questions to us, 
so long as this question remains unsettled, of our own 
salvation,—our faith in Jesus Christ ! 


Let us try to realise the full meaning of these words, 
‘* Strive to enter in at the strait (or narrow) gate, for 
many will seek to enter in, but shall not be able.” 

If you turn to the Gospel of St. Matthew (vii. 
13, 14), you will find that Christ speaks of two roads 
and two gates. These are pictures of two different 
states of mind, either of which must possess us. There 
are not three roads, but two only ; because it is im- 
possible for us to be other than either good or bad 
—spiritually alive or dead—“in the flesh” or in 
the spirit”—in ‘‘the kingdom of Satan” and of 
‘¢ darkness,” or ‘‘in the kingdom of God’s dear Son” 
and of “light.” (Read Romans viii. 1-17; Gal. v. 
16-26 ; Ephes. ii. 1-22.) Therefore Christ speaks of 
two roads only ;—the one is broad ; that is to say, it 
is easy for the wicked to walk along it ; all they have 
to do, being to follow their own sinful wills in every- 
thing. The entrance to this broad road is wide, ad- 
mitting every traveller even with his burden of the 
world and of his lusts ; and ‘* many” accordingly ‘* go 
in thereat!” The other road is narrow ; it requires 
care and attention to walk along it, yet is easy and 
pleasant to the new man, The gate of entrance is 
also narrow ; but wide enough for the poor and needy 
—the little children who “ can open the door with no 
other key than the cross :” but this is against mere 
flesh and blood, and, accordingly, ‘‘ few there be that 
go in thereat !” 
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“ Strive,” says our Lord, **to enter in at the strait 
gate ; for many shall seek to go in thereat, but shall not 
be able.” Now, you will observe that Jesus does not 
say, *‘many shall strive to enter in, but shall not be 
able,”—He says, ‘‘ many shall seek :” teaching us that 
the chief reason why men do not enter the narrow gate 
of salvation, and obtain rest, is, that they seek, but 
do not strive to enter in. It is not difficult to under- 
stand what is meant by striving, and how different a 
thing it is from mere seeking. Only notice the con- 
duct of any one who, in real earnestness of soul, desires 
to obtain any good ; you will perceive in his conduct 
this striving, and not mere seeking. Look at the stu- 
dent, plodding over his books late and early ; reading, 
examining, thinking, writing ; he is striving to obtain 
learning. Look at the man of business, buying, 
selling, calculating, counting his profit and loss, 
speculating about markets and investments, poring 
over his ledgers and accounts, giving his whole heart 
to business,—that man is striving to get rich, Look 
at the sick man, consulting doctors, trying cures, 
swallowing the most nauseous medicines, submitting 
to sore operations,—that man is striving to get health. 
Look at the sailor, whose ship has foundered in the 
great deep ; look at him and his weary companions 
toiling at the oar in their small hoat,—hungry, thirsty, 
faint, labouring for days and nights amidst stormy 
winds and angry seas, to reach, if possible, the 
nearest shore,—those men are striving to save their 
lives. In all those cases, we recognise men who are 
in earnest! Now, be assured, that if any of us, with 
the same sincerity, wished to possess a saving know- 
ledge of God’s truth—to obtain the riches of Christ— 
to enjoy the health of the soul—and to lay hold of 
eternal life, we would have the same earnest striving. 
You can see quite well that mere secking would not 
give the student knowledge—the merchant riches— 
the-sick man health—or the sailor life; and how, 
then, will mere seeking, without striving, save your 
souls ? 

**Many shall seek!” Yes, who among us is so 
dead, so indifferent to the future well-being of his 
immortal soul, as not to ‘ seek,”—not to do some- 
thing to obtain salvation? Some will talk about re- 
ligion, or read the Bible occasionally, or repeat a 
meaningless prayer, or go to church; and others 
will trust to their morality, their profession, their 
orthodoxy, and the like; all will do something in 
order that they may, at least, be safe. ‘* Many will 
seek!” It may be when sudden death strikes down 
an acquaintance—when a mysterious pestilence sweeps 
away its victims—when sickness enters the family, 
and some beloved one is laid on his dying-bed, or in 
his lonely grave; or, it may be, when the sinner 
himself is arrested by a dangerous illness, and realises 
the nearness of God and the certainty of judgment ; 
when, in the silence of night, he recalls his past life, 
and all God’s dealings towards him, with all his 
dealings towards God. In such seasons as these, 
the careless sinner will look, with interest and con- 


cern, for that narrow gate which he more than | 
suspects is, after all, the only entrance to a path of | 


pleasantness and peace ; and he may feel a wish to 





for his off-putting and folly in not having done so 
before. Ho ‘seeks to enter in!” But when he 
finds that this implies an entering into himself 
of a new mind and spirit—a ‘putting off the 
old man with his affections and lusts”—a putting 
away iniquity, and a putting on ‘*the new man, 
created after Christ Jesus to new works ;” that, in 
short, as a sin-loving and sin-keeping soul, the gate 
cannot admit him and all his burdens :—then does he 
refuse the Cross as the only key. To “give all 
diligence to make his calling and election sure,” to 
*‘Jabour to enter into rest,” to ‘* work out salvation 
with fear and trembling,” in one word, to sacrifice self, 
and to accept of Christ, for free pardon, and new 
life—all this requires not seeking only, but striving ; 
whereas the slothful think to get all by seeking only. 
Oh! how necessary is our Lord’s solemn command 
and warning,—‘‘ Strive to enter in, for many shall 
seek to enter in, but shall not be able.” 


Our Lord proceeds to say, ‘* When once the Master 
of the house is risen up, and hath shut to the door,” 
&c. He Himself is the Master of the house, ‘* whose 
house are we, if we hold fast our confidence,” 
He invites and commands men now to enter into 
His house by the strait gate and narrow way ; 
He invites them to sit down with Himself and 
his many guests, to enjoy holy communion, refresh- 
ment, and repose. But the time, at last, arrives, 
when the door of the house is shut, and shut for ever. 
This is the period of judgment—that period of solemn 
trial—when the righteousness of Christ’s dealings to- 
wards every man will be made manifest upon 
evidence before the assembled universe. Then will 
those who refused, during the day of peace, to enter 
in by the narrow door, ‘‘ begin to stand without, and 
to say, Lord, Lord, open unto us!” ‘The scene is at 
last changed. Formerly Christ had been seeking en- 
trance into their house—even the house of their 
hearts, saying: ‘* Behold I stand at the door and 
knock ; if any man hear my voice and open the door 
unto me, I will come in unto him and sup with him, 
and he with me.” But they were too slothful and 
wicked to open the door to Him. Now they seek 
admittance into his ‘* Father’s house,” and to 
the marriage supper, and stand without, crying, 


‘Open unto us!” But Christ’s door is for 
ever closed against them! And why? Because, 
unless we abide in Christ by faith now, we 


cannot enter heaven and abide with Christ hereafter : 
for there can be no fellowship with Christ—no union, 
or communion with Him, and with his people, 
without fellowship of spirit, affection, character, onc- 
ness of heart and will. ‘To ‘‘open the door” to us 
without this, is impossible ; and this character those 
mere seekers have not, and the time for obtaining it 
has passed away. ‘‘I know you not,” is his reply. 
‘¢ We are not friends,—we are not one. I am holy; 
ye are workers of iniquity.” 


In the first chapter of Proverbs, verse 28, weo- | 


have the same solemn picture presented to us, 
of the sinner’s *‘ calling on God” when too late, 
but getting ‘‘no answer,” — “seeking Him,” but 


enter in, nay, resolve to do so, and blame himself | “‘not finding Him;” and being permitted ‘‘to 
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eat the fruit of his own ways, anil to be filled 
with his own devices,” because ‘*he hated knowledge, 


and did not choose the fear of the Lord.” God saves | 


us from hell, by saving us from sin; He gives us 
heaven only by giving us the knowledge and the love of 
Himself. Aud when men, at the last day, cry to God, 
it is not the cry of children seeking a parent, but the 
cry only of those who have “a fearful looking for 
of judgment,”—those who seek deliverance only 
from the terrible consequences of their walking in the 
broad way of sin ; but who, nevertheless, hate the 
holiness and self-denial of the narrow way, as much as 
ever. They are not “born again;” they want the 
right mind and heart; and so ‘* they cannot enter the 
kingdom of God.” 


*¢ Then shall ye begin to say, We have eaten and 
drunk in thy presence, and thou hast taught in our 
streets.”—-Such is the pleading of those lost sinners— 
such their reasons why the sentence of condemnation 
should not be pronounced against them; as if they 
said: ‘* We are not astonished that Thou should- 
est shut out those infidels who never acknowledged 
Thee; but we ever called Thee what we call Thee now, 
—‘Lord.? We wonder not, that those who never 
heard, or never would listen to thy Word, should be 
rejected by Thee; but‘ we have heard Thee teach,’ 
and have regularly attended to a preached Gospel. 
They who from indifference to Thee would not 
remember Thee at thy sacramental feast on earth, 
may be refused admittance to thy marriage-feast 
in heaven; but we have ate and drank in thy 
presence,—‘ Lord, Lord, open to us!’” Does the 
Lord deny all this? Does He say that they 
speak untruth? By no means, All this they could 
truly say, and even more than this; for, as we read 
in another gospel, many, like Judas, will come at that 
day, and say, “Have we not cast out devils in thy 
name, and in thy name done many wonderful works.” 
But what will all this prove? It will prove that they 
had gifts, but not that they had grace ; it will prove 
that they were seeking, but not that they were striving 
to enter in at the strait gate. Oh! what a solemn 
warning is here given to the professing members of the 
Church of Christ ! What profession may exist without 
principle! How much we may do, and yet never be 
right with God ! What good may be done by us, and 
yet no real good be in us! How much seeking without 


any earnest striving! For observe, those who could | 
say, and, for aught that appears, say with truth, that | 


they possessed such privileges, and performed such 
works as those, were, nevertheless, known to Christ, only 
as workers of iniquity. ‘I tell you, I know you not 
whence ye are ; depart from me, all ye workers of ini- 
quity.” (Read 1 Cor. xiii.) 


‘¢ There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 
The broad way, which began with ‘eating, and 
drinking, and making merry,” ends with “weeping 
and gnashing of teeth;” for ‘‘there is a way that 
seemeth good to aman, but the end thereof is as the ways 
of death.” What is the immediate cause of this sore 
agony? It is ‘‘ seeing Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
and all the prophets, in the kingdom of God, and 





themselves thrust out.” But why should a sight 
like this produce such bitter sorrow? Because 
every patriarch and prophet was a witness against 
the sloth, self-indulgence, and indifference of the mere 
seekers after salvation.- All of them had entered in 
through the narrow gate—all had obtained the pro- 
mises ‘* through faith and patience”—all had ‘* come 
out of much tribulation,” and ‘‘ endured a great fight 
of afflictions,” and had carried their cross and despised 
the shame. In one word, they had been striving and 
not seeking merely : and the very sight of those men 
of God, and the remembrance of all they had been, 
and had done, while on earth, carries home to the 
hearts of the vain and wicked ‘‘ seekers,” the stern con- 
viction, that their condemnation is just; that those 
holy men had resisted temptations to which they had 
yielded : had overcome difficulties by which they 
were repelled ; had pushed on in spite of obstacles 
from which they had shrunk ; and, with fewer means 
and opportunities, and, it may be, with greater temp- 
tations and difficulties, had entered that gate of self- 
denial which they, in their miserable sloth and wicked- 
ness, thought so narrow, that they turned aside from 
it for the broad and easy way of fleshly self-indul- 
gence. 

What worker of iniquity, what slothful and un- 
profitable servant, in these days of Gospel light and 
privileges in which we live, can excuse himself 
for his impenitence, when he beholds such servants 
of the Most High God, in his kingdom? Had 
the patriarchs more light than we now possess ? 
They lived during the dawn, we beneath the meridian 
splendour of Revelation ! Were they called to an easier 
life than ours? or to the performance of labour which 
required less faith, less self-sacrifice, less crucifying 
of the flesh, than God has assigned to us now? 
Was it so with Abraham, who left his country, 
and lived a stranger in a land amidst idolaters, and, 
at God’s simple command, offered up his only son, 
whom he loved? Was it so with Moses, who preferred 
to suffer affliction with the people of God, rather than 
to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season? Was it so 
with Daniel, who accepted the lions’ den with God, 
rather than the palace without Him? Was it so with 
that cloud of witnesses mentioned by St. Paul in the 
11th chapter of the Hebrews? Read the chapter, ye 
slothful, and even now be silent, and find no excuse 
| for your indifference ! even now you may weep with 
| 








shame and sorrow at your want of likeness to those 
faithful servants, with whom you vainly hope, in your 
present state of ungodliness, to live for ever! No 
wonder if there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth 
hereafter, in seeing such men in God’s kingdom, if 
you are thrust out ; for this conviction must over- 
whelm your spirit,—that if they found the gate in the 
morning twilight, you might easily have found it, in the 
noon-day brightness ; that if they carried such heavy 
crosses, and pursued their solitary but patient journey 
for so many years along the narrow way, you might 
have carried your lighter cross, and pursued your 
easier and shorter journey, amidst the companionships 
of the Christian Church, and the manifold blessings 
of the latter day—if only, like them, you had loved 
God, and had been in earnest! But you were sloth- 















































ful, and “workers of iniquity ;” so you must feel 
that you deserve to perish ! 


*‘They shall come from the east and from the 
west, from the north and from the south, and shall 
sit down in the kingdom of God.”—Not in vain has 
the Gospel been preached by faithful missionaries ! 
In spite of the slothful, who would not enter the gate 
themselves, and who, consequently, cared not though 
the whole world should follow their example; in spite 
of all the arguments and opposition of the enemy, 
a multitude greater than any man can number, of 
all nations, and kindred, and people, shall sit down 
at the marriage supper of the Lamb. The redeemed 
‘from the east,”—that mighty host which shall have 
been gathered to Christ, from the days of ‘‘ righteous 
Abel,” down to the last convert in Hindostan or 
China, shall all mingle with the multitude who shall 
pass to glory ‘‘from the west,”—the increasing num- 
bers of the vast American continent. ‘‘They shall 
come from the south !”—The south seas have already 
furnished many guests; and many more from those 
clustered and far-spread islets and island-continents, 
shall mingle with the African negro, and with the cul- 
tivated European, and with the lonely Esquimaux 
and Greenlander, who shall *‘ come from the north :” 
and the ‘‘one family” shall sing with one heart this 
new song of praise to the Redeemer,—‘‘ Thou wast 
slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood; 
out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and 
nation; and hast made us, unto our God, kings and 
priests.” ‘* Let the redeemed of the Lord say so 
whom He hath redeemed from the hand of the enemy, 
and gathered them out of the lands from the east and 
from the west, from the north and from the south.” 
And when we read, even now, the history of God’s 
work among the heathen, and ‘‘see what He hath 
wrought,” and what has been accomplished in them 
and by them—what battles have been fought, and 
victories won by them, over long accumulating igno- 
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rance and superstition—what agonising partings with 
kindred have been endured—what sacrifices of body 
and soul have been made in holding fast to duty—what 
steadfastness, amidst opposition, has been manifested ; 
and when we contrast this earnest and laborious 
striving of those who have been “last” called to 
the knowledge of Christ, with the sloth and indif- 
ference, the carnality,- covetousness, prayerlessness, 
and hardness of heart, of those who have been ‘* first ” 
called; who cry, “Lord, Lord,” and ‘hear Christ 
teach,” and ‘eat and drink in his presence,” yet are, 
after all, mere seekers, and, in God’s sight, ‘‘ workers 
of iniquity ;”—then do we already understand how 
those who are accounted last now, shall be first then; 
and how those who vainly think themselves first now, 
shall be last then ; and how our Capernaums, where 
Christ teaches daily, may, because of their unbelief in 
the midst of their boasted privileges, receive, at last, a 
more dreadful condemnation; and though now “ ex- 
alted to heaven, be thrust down to hell !” 


Let us learn, then, to be in earnest, if we would 
possess true religion, or any good! Let all mere 
formality, empty talk, outside profession, and pre- 
tence, be banished from us. Let us never forget that 
we are, truly, just what God knows us to be; and 
that having a name to live will not save us (though 
it may deceive us), if the heart-searching God, who 
cannot be mocked, sees that we are cold formalists— 
empty pretenders—slothful hypocrites—dead! May 
God quicken us more and more through the Spirit of 
Life which was in his Son! May He deepen on our 
souls a sense of our responsibility—increase our faith 
in the reality of things unseen—awaken in us a more 
abiding conviction of the necessity of solemn earnest- 
ness, in making our calling and election sure; that, 
in his sight, we may all, not only seek, but “strive” 
to enter in at-the strait gate, and to walk along the 
narrow path which leadeth unto life ! 

Nonman Macreop. 





THE ANGEL 


AND CHILD. 


I sAw an angel, in my sleep, 
Pass out of the celestial town ; 

By golden stair, and starry keep 
This angel of the Lord came down. 


He kindled into purple flame 

His pathway through the cloven sky, 
This angel of the Lord, that came 

To where a little child did lie. 


I saw their faces, near and clear, 

His was the child’s, the child’s was his ; 
O babe, the mother-lips are dear— 

Now you shall taste an angel’s kiss ! 


I look’d again, and, in my dream, 
I saw the angel and the child 

Pass, hand-in-hand, athwart the gleam 
Of innermost Paradise undefiled, 


On to the Throne. 


They shall behold 


The Father’s lighted face alway. 
Mother, the little limbs are cold ; 
Your angel-baby died to-day! 
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OR, THE TRUE WAY OUT OF TROUBLE. 


























“But while she exhorted him she went on all the time miking him a fishing-rod,” 


L 


THE COMING ON OF A STORM. 


Hap anyone been present when the earth travailed 
in birth of the mountains, when those colossal chil- 
dren, upheaved with fiery throes, stiffened in the cold 
strata of the upper air—had anyone, I say, stood by 
when, milder breezes beginning to blow, these frost- 
bound giants thawed in the warm sun, their icy walls 
melting into water, that water breaking loose from 
the alpine heights, tearing out ravines, hollowing the 
soil, shaping the valleys—the whole of Switzerland 
one vast waterfall—that man’s lips would have been 
dumb ; thus beholding Omnipotence, his senses would 
have failed him, his soul have been filled with endless 
wonder. 

He who, standing now in some deep alpine valley, — 
mountain barriers all around, above them frozen sum- 
mits rearing themselves to heaven, a few ravines the 
only egress—has seen the passing of warm winds over 
those white heads, black clouds resting on the steep 

1.—3. 











roek walls, God’s hand pressing those inky clouds 
till they dart forth lightning ; their thundering wail 
shaking the earth, their tears flowing down the hill 
sides, then swelling to torrents that roar down into the 
valley ; he, I say, who stands thus in some narrow 
rocky cleft, even if in no peril of death, surrounded 
by lightning flashes, the whole mountain wall a 
cataract, the valley a foaming caldron, the thunder of 
the sky lost in the thunder of the water—that man’s 
soul has surely bowed itself in deep humility, his 
alarm turned into prayer, while he forms some faint 
conception how earth gave birth to the hills, and how 
worlds were made. 

And he, too, who stands-now upon a rounded hill of 
luxuriant green, and sees fair dwellings in the valley 
and noble trees on the mountain side, will find it diffi- 
cult to picture to himself the conflict and devastation 
in which this lonely valley and these hills had their 
birth ; and when he forces his mind to contemplate 
it, he, too, bends before the almighty power of God, 
which does not alone display itself in the uproar of 
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of this lowly home ; and should this wish have arisen, 


the elements, nor the creation of worlds, but which might touch whatever he liked with his little hands || il ¢ 
shows greater still in its silent, tender, beautifying | and then put those hands of his wherever he would | 4 
processes, in changing the wilderness into a garden of | so, of course, his own face came in for their touches. | . 
delight. , He was not expensively dressed ; somewhat better, Zz 
{| We will now suppose ourselves standing on one of | indeed, than Eve would have clothed her boys; but || ly 
|| the gentle hills of the Emmenthal, and, the first thrill | yet no one would haye guessed, from looking at him, 1 1 
|| of delight over, proceeding to take cognisance of the what a pitch tailoring has reached now-a-days. He ll ¢ 
|| details around. We find ourselves in a narrow valley, | was cutting laths to make a hen-coop, and every ly 
|| which the Emme has scooped out for itself, with a row | moment wanted his grandmother to teli him whether iz 
{| of fruitful hills on each side, covered with villages | the coop would be large enough to hold a sitting hen 4 
i| and rich crops, and our eye falls upon a small cottage, | and her brood. Meanwhile, the black and white Hg 
built of wood and thatched with straw. This cottage | hens went on feeding quite comfortably and quietly, ly 
i| is charmingly situated in a green field, and many | keeping more especially close to the old woman, be- | | } 
|| hearts, grown weary of the world’s uproar, might wish | cause the newly turned-up ground offered them the | I 
|| with a sigh to take shelter from it in the silent peace richest provender, though sometimes one or other | i} 4 
| 


most certainly a nearer view would not tend to dispel 
it. The co 
small panes in the small windows are dull, but it is 
all most thoroughly clean. In every available recess, 


ge indeed is old, and most of the | 


would go up to the boy, and, with head on one side, 


inspect his handiwork; and very often, too, the 
grandmother looked that way with visible delight, 


| . . . ; 
going on hoeing, however, all the time, for she could 


use her eyes and her hands both, which is more than 


on all sides, there is a little bench, and in front of the | 
house a garden. True, the hedge is a little straggling ; 
but for all that the garden itself is in excellent 
order. Here weeds and plants do not grow together ; 
| there is not a’weed to be seen ; but, in place of them, 
pinks, roses, and other lovely flowers, And beyond 
| the garden, far away, one sees the mighty Bernese Alps, 
| looking so bold and majestic, their strong feet on 
earth, their venerable white heads half in heaven. 
Sitting on the bench before the cottage, one’s eyes 
| rest upon a beautiful meadow, while at one’s fect a 
brook flows gently and silently along, the trouts leap- 
ing from its clear waters after flies. Yet many would 
| be still more delighted with the view from the bench 
| behind the house. There a strip of ground stretches 
|| out below a-rustie treasury, planted with flax, beans, 


all young maids.can do, Nay, whenever her eyes } 
returned from the boy to her own work, it seemed as 
though they gave her new strength, and the hands 
went on all the fuster. The grandmother not only I] 
| took great pleasure in her grandson, but he was her 
| life, he was her love ; and because he was this, she was 
entirely given up to his service, Not only did her 
life lie in his, but she would gladly have laid it down 
ten times a-day for his sake. Whenever her eyes 
| rested upon the child one read this plainly in || 
them. \| 
It was a very sultry afternoon, a few black clouds || 
were stationed here and there in the sky, like divisions | | 
waiting the order to form in line for a pitched battle. | \| 
‘The heat, however, did not interrupt the old woman’s || 
work, and she seldom rested on her hoe to take 


breath. 


potatoes, turnips, cabbage, and poppies. This ground | 


joins on to a wood, whence a perfect concert of birds 
proceeds, forit is the favourite haunt of the feathered 


tribe, and even the nightingale, so rarely met with | 


in Switzerland, may be heard here. From behind the 


“wood there comes a deep monotonous sound that forms | 


a bass to the shrill singing of the birds; it is the 


and still from time to time recalls to memory that it 


| with many in respect to the days of their life, 
impetuous Emme, the river which formed the valley, | 


She knew how rapidly evening gathers, how 


| time flies away, and the night comes when no man 


can work, 

Many there are who only begin to spend their 
money cautiously and judiciously when they have 
come to the last coins in their purse ; and so itis, too, 
‘hey 


waste the best of these, let them run through their 


gy 
oS 


| fingers like sand, so long as they fancy that a count- 


is the parent of the lovely scene—and most certainly 
|| @ powerful and furious one enough. 

Had we been locking at this cottage on the 12th 
of June, we might have seen, in the potato plot 


less multitude still remains behind. But when life 
begins to wane, and suddenly the scant tale of their 
days appears before them, then, indeed, they resolve 
to set to work to number those days with wisdom, || 


behind, the inhabitants of this quict home. They 
were four: an old woman, a boy between four and 
five, and two hens, one white, one black. 

The old woman stood amongst the potatoes, and 
hoed out the weeds. She was poorly, but neatly, 
dressed. Her face was wrinkled, but between the 
wrinkles it was quite clean. The boy’s face was 
smooth, and by nature beautifully pink and white ; 


though it commonly happens that they know not how 
to set about it. This had not, however, been the 
way with our old woman. She had always worked 


| faithfully, but with added industry the older she 


grew ; and this day with a quite special eagerness, 
for she had a task before her that she was anxious to 
finish, She knew not what the weather might be on 
the morrow, nor how long bad weather would be de- 
layed. She rejoiced in her heart to think how people 


| 
| but this was not very apparent, for he was by no | 
1 means as clean as his grandmother. Not, indeed, | would have to say, ‘‘ Kate is always the most active 
| through any fault of hers, for had she washed him | of us; always ready with her work. If everyone were 
| every quarter Of an hour it would have been to little like her, there would be fewer poor people, and the 
purpose. He was a lovely urchin, with light curling | houses of correction would not be so full.” 
hair, who knew well how to have his own way with| At length the last row of potatoes was weeded. 
the old lady, and was himself of opinion that he | Well, I’m thankful that’s done,” thought Kate, whose 
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full name was Kate Hanzig, as she carefully wiped away 
the earth from her hoe, and said: ** Now, my lad, we 
will go home ; but let us first give a look at the flax, 
which must be nearly in flower.” The flax-ground 
was only divided from the potatoes by two rows of 


beans, and, as may be easily supposed, was not very | 


extensive, and yet it was the treasury of the old 
woman, and contributed the best portion of her rent. 
Never was there a plot of flax more carefully tended 
than hers, which had the advantage of being very 
good soil, sandy, with a mixture of marl deposited by 
the Emme. Kate was famous for her flax, and 
nothing in the world pleased her better than to hear 
people say that she had the handsomest boy and the 
finest flax to be seen in the whole district. She now 
stood with great delight looking at her crop, and 


saying to herself: “If it is God’s will 1 shall have a | 
good year, and need have no anxiety about the rent or | 


our own food ;” and certainly the little plot was a plea- 
sure to the eye. 
high, it was not yet in flower, but thick, strong, and 
upright in its net. In this net were placed, at equal 
distances of a foot from each other, smal! sticks, all 


the other coarse threads ran, forming little squares 
and then crossing diagonally. 
found strength and support, not being bent or broken 
aby the wind, which always makes it sickly and poor. 


The flax stood at least two yards | 
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no large ones in the brook, there are only small ones, 
very small, and they are worth nothing,” 

‘* People take them and eat them themselves, they 
are awfully good ; Landlord Mareilli told me they 
often have them when his father is not at home.” 

** So, that’s the way they go on?” said his grand- 
mother. ‘* You would’nt like them, however ; and 
these fish have bones, and choke people, Would you 
like to be choked ?” 

** No, granny, that I shouldn’t. But Mareilli has 
often eaten them, and he is alive for all that ; and what 
he ean eat Ican eat ; and I should like them as much 
as he likes them.” 

** See, deary, I have not time for it now; I have 
got to cook our fried potatoes, Only think,—fried 
potatoes, that you are so fond of.” 

“*T don’t want fried potatoes,” cried the child ; ‘I 
won’t have fried potatoes. Iam sick of them, granny. 
{ want a fishing-rod—a fishing-rod,” and he began to 
howl, ‘Granny does not love me, granny does not 
love me.” ‘The urchin knew well that this was the 
prize-shot at the grandmother’s heart, which never 





, failed to hit the mark. 
of exactly the same height, and from one of these to | 
| frightened ; ‘be quiet, and don’t talk wickedly. Sick 


In these the flax | 


“On her short way home Kate mentally reckoned up | 
the proceeds of her crop, compared it with the out- | 


goings, and struck the balance. A woman of this 
kind carries her account book about with her in her 
head, calculates profits and losses as well as the first 
merchant in the land, and makes as few mistakes, 
only the’ sums that occupy her sound somewhat 
differently. 

The cottage stood, as we have said, rather higher 
than the field of green crops, and thus had a more 
extended view. Still absorbed in her calculations, 
Kate put by her hoe, went to the front of the house 


**Child, child, be quiet!” said the good woman, 


of potatoes! What would you have to eat? And 
what would you say if God sent hail to kill the 
potatoes, or let the Emme come and drown them ? 
what will you eat then? what shall we both eat? 
Then you would soon cry out for your potatoes, 


| You don’t know, you poor lad, what potatoes are: 


to get wood to cook their supper, and now first 
thyself.” 
Over the Jura to the north lay a black wall of clouds, | 


remarked the threatening appearance of the sky. 


while to the south, over the Alps, heavy white masses 


reared their jagged outline high in the heavens, a | 


new mountain range above the old. ‘ Alas!” sighed 


the old woman, ‘‘ what an outlook this is! If only | 
the good Lord will spare us hail and tempest. To be | 


sure we deserve it, but if He gave us our deserts who 
could endure it?” 


Then came the boy running up, exclaiming: 


*¢ Grandmother, come and sce how the fish leap in the 


brook : there will be good fishing ; you must make me 
a rod at once.” The grandmother did not refuse her 
darling absolutely, but persuasively ; gave her reasons, 
half acknowledged the plan itself to have its merits, 
but-subinitted that the present moment was not the 
best for carrying it out. 

* What makes you want to catch fish ?” she said ; 
‘* what could you do with them ?” 

‘Sell them, granny, sell them: Landlord Mareilli 
has told me that fish are worth a great deal of money ; 
many, many pennies.” 

‘* Yes, the large ones,” said Granny, ‘‘ but there are 


, she could get the little fellow into the kitchen, 


pray God it may never fare with you as with me in 
my sixteenth year, you little simpleton. Your red 
cheeks would soon go if you lived upon fish and had 
no more potatoes.” But while she exhorted him 
thus, she went on all the time making him a fishing- 
rod—that is to say, she tied a crooked needle to a 
piece of string ; the boy looking on in delight, and we 
very much doubt that he took in a word of her 
lecture. ‘There now, bait thy fishing-rod; mind 
thou dost not tumble into the brook, and take care of 


Before the good woman had finished the sentence 
the crooked needle was hanging in the brook. Now, 
then, she could make her fire, wash her hands, and 
give their supper to the fowls, who afterwards strug- 
gled up to their roosting places in the kitchen. 

** Preserve us!” said Kate, who went every now 
and then to the door to keep an eye upon the lad, 
“how it is lightening to be sure; it’s as if a whole 
scuttle of fire was being emptied out. God keep the 
poor souls who are out in the storm.” 

** Look, granny, at those fiery chains yonder! 
My ! if they were all gold and I had one end and you 
had the other, gran, we should be rich then ; we should 
have good times ; we could buy a cock and more 
hens, and sheep, and horses, and cows, and I should 
be a great farmer, shouldn’t I, grandmother?” 

‘*Thou poor lad, what things do come into thy 
head. But in with you now; don’t you hear how 
it is thundering yonder? If it comes this way, God 
have mercy upon us.” ‘ 

The old woman had much to do, however, before 
He 
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was set upon the fish, and the thunder was still pretty 
far, and sounded like a cart going over a wooden 
bridge. While it is distant, children, and some grown 
people too, are extraordinarily bold, and when the 
storm is far away orbehind a mountain range such 
heroes are as thick in the land as the flax in Kate’s 
field. But when thunder and lightning burst over 
their heads, when the river swells to their very feet, 
the moment that the distant draws near, then heroes 
are few, and he who seemed most valiant when the 
storm raged in another valley is the first to vanish as 
soon as the lightning hisses in his own ears. 

And so it was that the grandmother could do 
nothing with her child, till a dazzling flash and a 
pretty loud clap came as forerunners of the storm. 
Then the fish and the golden chains were all forgotten ; 
the boy ran in to his granny, and entreated her to shut 
the door that the thunder and lightning might not 
come in. But what we shut out by the door often 
finds its way in at the window, and as they looked 
out a red flash met them, which made Johnny scream 
out, ** Granny, it burns!” and hide his head in her 
apron. She had a good deal of trouble to get him to 
the table, where stood their frugal meal of coffee, and 
potatoes fried in a very very little butter. The little 
one was a bold rogue, and yet a timid child ; what- 
ever he could understand he would face courageously, 
but all connected with the invisible world would 
inspire him with terror, and as ghosts were said 
to appear by uight, he was much afraid of the 
dark. 


When he sat in the little room by his grandmother’s | 


side, and she told alarming stories, or when God thun- 
dered out of heaven, and the fiery flashes fell to earth, 
he trembled, but it was not a painful fear; rather a 
sweet and enjoyable one, mingled as it was with the 
confidence that here by his granny’s side he was safe 
and well guarded, and that no evil one had any power 
over him. 

‘* Pray, Johnny,” said Kate. 

Both folded their hands. 

** God give meat and drink to all poor children 
upon earth,” prayed the little boy. 

The flashes became more frequent ; while, on the 
other hand, darkness came down upon the earth, 
though the sun was hardly set. But the clouds had 
sunk down low, and very black and threatening, over 
the lesser hills, like an army that puts itself into 
motion and moves slowly along the plain to a deadly 
battle. The forerunner of the storm began to roar ; 
a few violent gusts of wind swept through the trees, 
bending their tops to the ground; the hollow rumble 
of the thunder grew louder and louder, and the cot- 
tage shook again. 

“It’s getting dark!” sighed Kate; ‘‘and only 
hear what an uproar !—and the clouds lie upon the 
very ground! 1 have not seen it so black for a 
long while past. What will the Lord do with us! 
Pray, Johnny, pray the prayer against tempest. In 
spite of the thunder and the wind our Heavenly 
Father will hear it.” 

Johnny again folded his little hands, and began : 


** God save us from the power of ill ; 
From storms, floods, death, God keep us still ; 











Send angels down, their watch to keep 
Around us, in our nightly sleep. 
And, when our time is come to die, 


God take us to his heaven on high. Amen.” 


**Can you say ‘“‘ Our Father” as well? asked the 
grandmother. 

The child was beginning, when a few sharp raps 
were heard upon the wooden walls of the cottage, at 
which Kate started up, grew pale, and exclaimed : 

6¢ That is hail !”” 

Then there was a moment’s stillness outside. 

** Pray, Johnny, pray : it’s bad enough as it is ;— 
if it hail besides, what shall we eat? Whatever 
shall we do?” 

And scarcely had the poor woman said this, when 
the knocking outside began again, more and more 
rapidly ; till, at length, the hailstones rattled inces- 
santly against the walls and the windows, Flash 
after flash rent the sky; the roar of the thunder 
became continuous ; and the earth shook beneath one 
mighty and prolonged clap. 

In the gloom of night, and in awful majesty, a 
storm now raged over the country such as even moun- 
tain districts but seldom experience ;—a storm to 
make all mortals tremble, and the most impious 
lips cry out to Jehovah the Almighty for grace and 
mercy. The elements seemed to have burst their 
bonds, and to fight against each other in wildest 





fury. The earth was deluged with fire and water, 
| borne on the wings of the winds. The earth shook, as 
| though her foundations were shattered, and her frag- 
ments were to be washed away into the infinite space 
through which the worlds roll. The three elements, 
fire, air, and water, seemed kindled with wild rage 
against the fourth, and madly bent upon its uiter 
destruction, unmoved by the misery of its living crea- 
tures—by their terror and consternation. Hail and 
rain poured down in dense sheets ; lightning flashed 
through woods and dwellings; the shock of the 
thunder stirred the abysses of the earth; springs 
burst from the ground; land-slips choked the valley; 
torrents roared from the mountains, broke down their 
dams, and laid the land under water. 

In short, there was an uproar such as might well 
make kings and beggars alike realise their power- 
| lessness, and every reflective soul feel in deep humi- 
lity the nothingness of man,—poor flower of the field 
that fades at a breath,—and raise its glance to the 
Hand which founded the world, governs the elements, 
and bridles the storm. 


IL 


A FINE CROP OF FLAX IS DESTROYED, AND WORTHY 
PEOPLE ARE BROUGHT INTO TROUBLE, 


Tue grandmother and the child were stricken dumb 
by the roar of the tempest ; their folded hands lay on 
the table, and the tears ran fast down the good wo- 
man’s face. All her crops came before her mind, 
at once destroyed; the fruit of her industry lost. 
What she had raised in the sweat of her brow, was 
neither to please nor to nourish her any more. A 
dark heavy cloud lay upon her spirits. It was not 
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the feeling of the captain whose ship, takes fire in mid- 
ocean, with waves roaring all around, and no friendly 
sail in sight. Such a one would hide his head in the 
silent prayer of immediate death. Kate’s feeling 
was rather that of the exhausted wanderer who has 
wrestled with the pain and weariness of the road for 
a whole long tedious day, in hopes of having a cheer- 
ful evening in a comfortable inn, and having reached 
the summit of the last hill sees no inn before him, 
but an endless plain, thickly covered with snow, icy 
winds blowing over it ; and has to go on over that 
plain, seeing no goal before him. Such a one is seized 
with inexpressible weariness ; he loses all power of 
thought. One wish only remains—to sleep on, to 
sleep on ; to rest, to rest ; not to go further; not to 
struggle with the distance, and the snow. So felt 
Kate ; who had walked through difficult paths, in all 
truth and honesty, for seventy years, and now stood 
before the steep hill of want, with a feeling of ex- 
haustion ; and no way led round this hill to welcome 
rest ; no way but one—death. 

From this sense of utter prostration and hopeless- 
ness the old woman was suddenly aroused by the boy 
calling out ‘*Grandmother, water! water! we are 
drowning!” Kate started from her mournful reverie. 
Water was indeed splashing about her feet—water 
that had poured through the window, of which the 
hail had broken several panes, and with it came a 
roaring and raging such as Kate had never heard 
before. In great alarm she opened the door into the 
kitchen, and found water there too ; then she opened 
the door that led from the kitchen out of doors, but 
the lightning and the rain nearly knocked her down, 
and it was all she could do to fasten the door again. 
She groped her way back into the bedroom ; the 
water had risen—it was as high as the step be- 
tween the rooms. She lifted Johnny into the bed, 
took him upon her knee, and trembled no longer for 
her crops, but for dear life; not hers so much, but 
hat of the poor child. She knew not how it would 
turn out. The thundering and roaring all round the 
house was such, and the water went on rising so, that 
she fancied it was the roar of the Emme that she 
heard, which, having broken its banks, would sweep 
away the little cottage and themselves in its waves. 
In weather like this, flight was impossible : their only 
chance of escape lay in God’s mercy. And thus poor 
Kate spent hours, clinging, between hope and fear, to 
the mercy of the Lord, for the storm was of unusual 
continuance, When it seemed passing over, it would 
burst out again with renewed fury, as though to 
destroy whatever it had overlooked before. The 
Hand which binds the elements in chains seemed 
paralysed. Johnny was fast asleep. Kate trembled 
and prayed, and at length began to feel a ray of hope 
when the flashes grew fewer, the thunder fainter, the 
hail ceased, the rain beat less violently against the 
window, and the water rose no higher. This last was 
an especial comfort, as proving that this water came 
from the skies, and not the river, which would have 
gone on rising after the storm wasover. And yet, as 
the thunder decreased, she heard the voice of the river 
still more plainly, so that the sword of death was still 
kept hanging over her head. At length she thought 








danger must surely be over; and gently laying the 
child on the bed, she pushed back the window and 
tried to look around. But the dark clouds still 
covered the sky, and the ground looked so strange— 


greyish instead of greenish—that Kate at first thought 


it was covered with hail; but then there was a strange 
sound, and the surface seemed uneven, so that she 
again doubted whether it was not water that gave 
that livid aspect to the earth, and made that rippling 
noise, Again she splashed through the wet to the 
kitchen door, and this time no storm drove her back. 
She could cross the threshold, but at first could dis- 
tinguish nothing. The hail lay in the chinks of the 
roof, and round the house there was a rippling and 
gurgling as of water, but it did not seem to be the 
Emme, it was not loud enough for that. At length 
the covering of clouds was rent, and there was moon- 
light for a few moments. There was indeed water all 
around, far as Kate’s eyes could reach, and it tossed 
wildly enough ; but for all that it was not the terrible 
Emme. It was however water that Kate had never 
seen before, and therefore it caused her a new fit of 
terror. What was to be the end of it she did not know. 
She closed the door, and went back to her child, to 
watch and pray overhim anew. Butit grew stiller and 
stiller without ; the child drew his breath lightly, and 
Kate lay down by him, only to close her eyes a little, 
as she thought ; but when she opened them the day- 
light was glimmering in the little room; a pale grey 
day, like a face that is drawing near to the grave, or 
that has risen out of it. 

For a long time the good woman could not lift her 
head to look out and see the extent of the mischief done ; 
her heart was so sick and faint, she thought she must 
be going to die. This was her feeling till she looked 
at her little lad, who was sleeping so prettily and 
sweetly beside her. ‘Alas! poor child ; what will 
become of thee!” she sighed, and fell to praying 
again, This gave her strength; she lifted herself 
up, looked out as far as she could see, and saw 
heaven and earth one uniform grey. She looked no 
further, made her fire, and got the bread, the coffee, 
and the fried potatoes ready. The wood hissed, one 
of the hens began to cackle, and that awoke the 
child, who called for his granny, insisted upon getting 
up, looked out of the window, and could not make 
out the change that had come over everything. He 
had slept off his fear, and forgotten all about the 
yesterday’s storm. So it is with children: they soon 
lose all memory of some events, and others capriciously 
take permanent possession of their mind, and they 
keep harping upon them. When his grandmother 
told him, with many tears and lamentations, that the 
flax was all gone, and the potatoes and all that 
they had to look to, and that they were now 
quite poor people, who had nothing to eat, and did 
not know what was to become of them, the little 
fellow only said, ‘‘ Eat, granny; you'll be better 
by-and-by, particularly when you have had your 
coffee.” 

‘¢ And if I were better, poor laddie, what would be 
the use of that, seeing we have nothing toeat? It is 
a dreadful thing to die of hunger: think of that, my 
child, my poor darling.” 



































‘‘ Granny, it won’t be so bad as that; there is no 
battle so hard but two or three are left, you always 
tell me, If the potatoes are gone, the cherries are 
ripening, and the trees are full of apples; and then, 
gran, there are always good people, you used to say, 
and God Almighty is still alive; and, besides, think 
of my hens who lay every day; why, that’s almost 
enough ; and who knows, if I feed them very well 
indeed, whether they won’t lay twice a day.” And 
so saying, he stroked both the fowls, who stood one 
on each side of him, almost like good and bad, white 
and black, angels, only that they were both equally 
well intentioned, and equally expectant of crumbs 
from their little master’s hand. 

It always sounds strange and impressive to have 
the words wherewith we have tried to comfort others 
return to us as consolation from their lips. But when 


are a granny, they cannot fail to take effect. 
saddest heart will know a ray of joy when comfort 
distils from those dear little lips, and the words we 
have taught are laid like balsam upon our own wounds. 
Nothing can be wiser than for grandparents to make 
storehouses of the hearts of their grandchildren, so that 
they may, when those days come of which it is said 
that there is no pleasure in them, draw thence conso- 
lation, joy, hope, strength, faith, love—all, in short, 
that they need. So it now was with Kate. Instantly 
a light sprang up within her heart ; but for all that, 
she said that since the flax was killed by the hail, 
and the potatoes spoiled by the water, there was an 
end of both, and neither God nor kind people could 
help in that matter. 

**Don’t be wicked, granny,” Johnny went on. 
*¢ You used to say that all things were possible with 
God ; and why cannot kind people give you flax, or 
potatoes, or better things, if they are kind people ? 
So, dear granny, do not cry, but eat; and then we 
will go out when you have got better.” 

Kate did get better ; whether it was the result of 
the coffee or the urchin’s sermon, we cannot tell, but 
we rather think both did her good. 

When they went out, the waters had shruhk into 
a few pools, and Kate plainly saw that it was not the 
Emme that had so flooded the country, but a regular 
water-spout, together with the hail, that had fallen upon 
the valley and other side valleys, each of which sent 
their tributary brook down to the Emme ; and these 
brooks had swollen fearfully and done terrible mis- 
chief before they reached the wide bed of the river, 
where they were harmless. Bridges were broken down, 
roads washed away, and many fields covered with 
sand and gravel. What the hail had spared, the 
floods had destroyed. As for Kate, her prospects 
were indeed alarming. The flax was cut to pieces, 





such as they had never found before,—worms and 
creeping things innumerable, unknown even to natu- 
ralists, let alone to hens. But, known or unknown, 
whatever crept they gobbled up. What brought 
misfortune to others brought them luck, and they 
enjoyed themselves indescribably, but without malice 
or vanity, which in similar cases cannot always, alas! 
be affirmed of men. Absorbed in her distress, Kate 
did not notice the fowls; but when the little boy 
called out, *‘ Look, granny, look !” and ran with all 
his might towards a pool, she did look up, just as 
the child fell into it plop! head foremost, so that the 
mud and water spurted up on high. He had seen a 
movement in the water, which made him think of fish, 
and there he lay now like a little porpoise floundering 
in the water. Poor Kate suddenly forgot flax and 


| potatoes both, rushed with a loud scream to her 
they are spoken by a grandchild, more especially if we | 


The | 





| grave in its hungry craw. 


and its remains buried in sand; the leaves of the | 


potatoes were all in holes, the sand was heaped up in 
some places many inches high, water stood in the 


furrows ; and when once rain gets to the roots, po- | 


tatoes are spoiled. 
utter dismay at the damage, which to her was incal- 
culable, however trifling it would have seemed to the 
rich, the hens kept scratching about vigorously. 
flood had brought them abundant and dainty food, 


While she stood looking on in | 


‘The | 


darling’s rescue, and very nearly fell in beside him. 
She had a good deal of trouble in getting him out of 
the hole, more like a little seal than a child, and 
bewailed herself piteously, believing him half, if not 
entirely, dead, for he had his mouth too full of sand 
to be able to scream at first. 

It was an immense relief to her when he did begin 
to scream as if he was at the stake; and instead of 
saying to him, ** Hush, my boy, hush!” she only 
exclaimed, ‘*God be praised that thou canst scream 
again. Scream with all thy might, scream away; it 
will get the sand out of thy throat.” With the 
screaming, however, came stamping and struggling ; 
he was positively bent on getting out of his grand- 
mother’s arms, and going after the fish ; and she had 
hard work to hold him, for terror had taken away all 
the strength from her limbs, and its effects lasted 
longer with her than with him. Put it was impossible 
to get the fish out of his head. She insisted, how- 
ever, upon his letting himself be washed, and taking 
something warm; for to take something warm was, in 
the grandmother’s estimation, the best remedy for 
every injury to soul or body. Johnny consented 
pretty willingly to the eating and drinking part of 
the business, but as soon as that was over, he would 
not hear of staying in bed. Granny must come out 
with him, and she must bring a kettle, and go with 
him to fish ; for the child maintained that there were 
fish there, great big ones too, and quantities of them. 
And, indeed, he was in part right: in some of the 
pools there were really fish, as it often happens in 
sudden floods when the fish have not time to take 
shelter in safe nooks, but are swept away, poor things, 
out of their clear, limpid homes, to lie, like other 
creatures, on desolated fields, and die a wretched, 
lingering death, unless some merciful hand puts a 
prompt end to them, or some bird provides them a 
Bui though there they 
were, it was no easy matter to catch these fish, and 
they carried on a troublesome game wiih the stiff 
hands of the old woman, and the weak ones of the 


boy. And during this wild and desperate chase, Kate 
went on complaining, what an unheard-of thing it was 


that she should have to fish in her old age, and how 
it was to be hoped no one would see her, otherwise they 
would think she had gone mad, and put it in the 
newspaper. Bui this came of children getting as head- 
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strong and wilful as they were now; formerly they 
were not like this: she had known what it was to 
give heed to her mother and to respect her; and 
now things had come to a fine pass, and others were 
cleverer people than she, and so it was and so it must 
be, and one must make up one’s mind to their way, 
however foolish it might be. 

And so the kind grandmother went on complaining, 


but still with all submission, till at length the fish were | 


conquered, and were darting wildly round the kettle, 
seven in number, as the litile fellow counted them 
off in his ecstasy, and granny herself, with a certain 
satisfaction. But the successful fishers had a sort of 
murderous aspect, the grandmother thought, and fell 
to lamenting anew. The child had no sympathy with 
her scruples. No hero who had conquered seven 


countries, and wore seven crowns, could have a | 


prouder sense of self-complacency. Only picture to 
yourself seven whole live fishes, some of them certainly 


of an uneatable kind (but then the child did not | 


know that), some of them eatable; and, finally, one 
very large one, which appeared to Johnny like a 
whale, and really was almost eight inches long, 
and had beautiful little red spots, such as he had 
never seen before, and which therefore, accord- 
ing to the inference of juvenile wisdom, never had 
been seen or heard of by anyone. 
is the case with all heroes after a victory, the great 
question, what next? Johnny’s first idea was that 
his grandmother should cook them, Mareilli having 
told him how good they were to eat. 
grandmother objected that she did not know how. 

*¢ Not know how to cook fish, granny? Why, you 
must first of all make a fire, and then putall the good 
things that you have on it with them, and you'll see 
that they'll come right.” . 

“Simple child! Now, when we don’t know what 
to do for something to eat, are we to begin to eat 
fish? I could not get a morsel of them down.” 

This threw Johnny into a thoughtful mood, and he 
determined that if his grandmother would noi eat 


them neither would he, and that they would sell | 


them instead ; for that fish sold very well, and would 
bring in quantities of money, with which they might 
buy bread and potatoes.” 

‘¢ Thou poor boy !” sighed Kate, almost in tears ; 
‘what dost thou know about these matters ? 
would, indeed, be a fine thing if we could get quanti- 
ties of money ; but ro one would buy these fish.” 

*¢ Tf you’ll neither eat nor sell them, what did you 
help to catch them for, grauny?” asked Johnny. 
* But only try whether people will buy them ; only 
come to the village and see. 
them away too cheap; and be sure you tell people 
that I saw them first, and caught most of them.” 

Kate would fain have refused, and made many 
oxeuses to delay this enterprise, 
water off and clear the ground a little,—but it was all 
in vain. She was not her own master. She was 
obliged to promise to go and sell the fish, only she 
meant to put of doing so till evening, and then again 
till the next morning, after the manner of many 
parents who promise but never perform, and deceive 
by postponing, I don’t mean to say that this is an 
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Now came, as | 


But to that the | 


Ii | 


But don’t go and give | 


she had to Ict the | 





actual crime, so many people fall into it; but it is 
almost worse than a crime—it is a most pernicious 
habit. Children take it as an example, and judge of 
their Heavenly Father from their parents, thinking 
that He, too, promises, and does not mean to perform, 
puts off from one morning to another, and that the day 
when He will keep his word will never cume, either 
in this world or the next—that next being merely 
invented to cloak the deceptions of the present time. 

Johnny, however, would not hear of any delay; 
perhaps he had his own experiences on this head: at 
all events, he was like other children, who cannot 
wait a moment to spread abroad their heroic deeds, 
more especially their first ; or if they have done no 
heroic deeds, who magnify their childish tricks and 
excesses into remarkable feats, which are to fill the 
world with amazement. ‘The fish may die,” he 
| argued, ‘‘and then we could not eat them, nor other 
| people either ; and then we should get no money, 
aud should have had all our trouble in vain. Now, 
| granny, come now ; now is the best time, for now the 
| fish are quite fat, and if they have nothing to eat 
| they will grow thin.” 
| There was no help for the good woman; she must 
| needs give in, and she was dreadfully ashamed of it. 
| All the neighbours would laugh at her, would call her 
an old fool ; and probably her conscience whispered to 
| her that it was true enough—that there was no folly 
| she was not capable of, if Johnny had set his heart 
| upon it. She felt as if her legs were lead; and when 
she saw a man coming, was like an animal who has 
| got to pass through a new gate, and would fain have 
| sprung aside had not her limbs been old, besides 
| being heavy as lead this morning. She dared not look 
| up till the man addressed her in a friendly tone, and 
| asked her how she had fared during the storm, adding 
' that he had often thought of her, as she lived so near 
the junction of the brook with the Emme. When 
Kate, comforted by the sympathy of so respectable a 
man, had told her sorrows, he asked what she had 
got in her kettle, which renewed her feeling of shame, 
and she went on to relate what we already know, 
| while Johnny, with open eyes and mouth, waited for 
| the man’s verdict. The heirs of a rich man cannot 
possibly open their eyes more widely at the critical 
/ moment when the will is about to be read, than 
Johnny did now. At length the man spoke, and 
| praised the boy for wishing to help his grandmother, 
| and to earn some money ; that showed that he was a 

clever, good-hearted lad, and it would be well if all 
were like him, As tothe fish, they certainly would 
bring in something, and if not much, still that was 
better than nothing. This put Kate into good 
spirits, and happened very opportunely ; else she 
| would probably have turned back, in spite of all 
Johnny’s vehement protestations. 

Everybody was out before their doors this morning ; 
even sick people had left their beds, and tottered 
about to see the damage done to their own and their 
| neighbours’ property ; and while some lamented and 
| complained, others blessed and praised God, who might 
| have dealt with them far more severely. For what, 
| pray, would have been done if the Emme liad swelled 
| and burst its dykes ? The feeling of human weakness, 
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and of its being the Lord who creates light and 
darkness, and gives rain and sunshine, is still fresh 
and strong on a morning like this, when men have 
under their eyes the effects of a Power which is evi- 
dently unlimited. This feeling, which is pain and 
grief to the wicked, is sweet to the pious soul as is a 
cold balsam to burning wounds. Kate was every- 
where addressed with sympathy, aud everywhere 
received a kindly greeting. God’s thunder makes us 
realise that we are all equals in his sight—God’s 
thunder can break and make soft hearts that all 
human eloquence leaves hard as a stone wall, All 
this friendly conversation agreed better with Kate 
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than with the fish, who were beginning to lie on their 
backs, when a friendly man called her attention to 
the fact, and told her they must have fresh water, or 
they would die. But we must forgive this negligence 
in an old woman who knew nothing of the ways of 
fish, at a time when the richest farmer was showing 
her respect, feeling conscious, as he did, how much 
harder it had gone with her than with him, who 
had still many acres of uninjured land, overflowing 
barns, a full stable, and a purse by no means empty. 
At length they came to the village; and Kate had 
a fresh attack of shame and embarrassment as to 
where she should first offer her fish for sale—whether 
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Stricken dumb by the roar of the tempest. 


at the parsonage, or the public-house, or the shop, or 
the attorney’s, or the doctor’s, or to a certain lady 
who was known to be fond of something good to eat; 
and how she could do this in the most quiet and un- 
observed manner. Had not Johnny been by, Kate 
would certainly have emptied out her kettle of fish 
into the first convenient hole she came to. As it 
was, the parsonage chancing to catch her eye, she 
made her way thither. Parsons laugh less than other 
people, and are less understanding in general mat- 
ters, she thought ; and she made a wise decision. It 
is true the parson’s lady did almost laugh when she 
saw the little fish ; but she soon took in how matters 
stood, gave some pence for the fish, and kind words 











besides ;—begging Kate, whenever she came into the 
village, to come and see her, and tell her how she 
was getting on. The good old soul hardly knew 
whether she was standing on her head or her heels 
when she found so many pence in her hand. And 
then such a kind welcome, too! She hardly heard 
the delight of the child, and how he went on crying: 

** Granny, did not I tell you !—didn’t I, granny ? 
—didn’t I? If I had not been there, you would 
not have had all this money !” 

Any one coming from the parsonage is always 
eagerly spoken to; especially if there are women 
living hard by, who are yellow with envy, be- 


| cause they wish to know everything and cannot. 
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And so Kate found on this occasion. She had 
to stop at many a door, to tell how she had 
fared ; what she had been doing at the parsonage ; 
aud whether she had seen the parson’s lady. And 
also more than one heart softened towards her—one 
farmer’s wife washed her kettle, and filled it with 
milk ; and another stutied half a loaf under her arm ; 
and a third bid her look in the next time she came 
that way, and she would have something ready. So 
that our good Kate found she had made a most 
fortunate expedition, however unwillingly it had been 
undertaken in the first instance. She brought back 
handfuls of provisions, and a heart full of gratitude 
and hope. And what more would man have ? 

It is true she could not help bursting into tears 
again when she returned, and again saw all the de- 
vastation. For she was not one of those who could 
trust her future to others, even if kind people had 
been willing to undertake it ; but she loved what she 
sowed and planted with a personal affection, and 
any misfortune that befell it not only grieved her 
mind because of pecuniary considerations, but pained 
her heart. However, there now lay a whole day 
between her and her misfortunes, and a much happier 
day than she had expected. Instead of grief actually 
swallowing her up, hope had come into her soul. 
“Don’t cry, granny ; we don’t know yet how much 
we have got left: and even if we have nothing, I’m 
here, and I’ll get you something again,” said her little 
comforter. Sleep, the Reconciler, took Kate into its 
arms early this night, and when she woke in the 
morning she was almost cheerful ; could look with- 
out tears at the damage done, and think what measures 
were to be taken to reduce it to the smallest amount 
possible. When a man has got so far after a re- 
verse, he is like one who, having fallen into a bog, 
has scrambled out, and feels once more firm ground 
under his feet, The first thing she did was to attend 
to the potatoes, to clear them from sand and gravel, 
and take the broken stalks away. As for the flax, 
that was done for, and there was nothing for it but 
to dig the ground, and plant it with potatoes; the 
12th of June was not too late for that. A well-to-do 
man, who could afford to take things easy, had even 
positively declared to her that the potatoes that he 
planted three days after the youngest (he meant the 
longest) day always answered best. 

But there was one difficulty in Kate’s path ; the 
potatoes she had she wanted for eating, and she had 
no money to buy others. She did indeed think of all 
those who had promised her assistance, but she con- 
sidered that it would be a disgraceful thing to claim 
it just now when everybody had enough to do for 
himself, and when there were families of eight and 
ten who had even fared worse than herself, and 
from whom she would not divert the general charity. 

This feeling is one not often found in Israel now-a- 
days, but wherever it exists it is not overlooked by 
God, and it always brings a blessing. Such, then, was 
the train of Kate’s thoughts, while she dug her little 


plot of ground as deep as she could, that the good soil | 
might come to the top; and then it occurred to her | 


to wonder whether it was true that there were fairies 
in the olden times, who used to go about and provide 








worthy people with the things they most needed; and 
how glad she should be now if the bushes were to 
open, and a fairy to appear, bringing her a basket 
or two of potatoes. And actually, while she was 
picturing this, the bushes did open, and a face was 
seen between the branches of the young firs. Kate 
let her spade fall, and giving a great scream, as if she 
had trodden upon a snake, clasped her hands, and 
would have prayed, if her terror had allowed her. At 
that the face laughed, and certainly in very human 
fashion, and it spoke too. 

** Why, Kate, how now? So old, and yet so soon 
startled. Idid not mean to frighten thee, but only 
to see how it had fared with thy flax. It was the 
finest and tallest hereabouts, and I always took plea- 
sure in seeing it as I passed.” 

‘Dear me, if it’s not List!” said Kate. ** How 
did you get into the thicket? No wonder if a person 
is frightened, to see anyone rise up so suddenly be- 
fore them.” 

‘* You know,” said Lis’, a clean, cheerful farmeress, 
‘*that we have our corn-fields down there, and people 
make such an outcry about the damage done, that I 
thought I’d come and see for myself how things stood ; 
and it’s bad enough indeed, even worse than they said. 
There are years when it could have done us little 
harm ; but, as you know, we are building: and hail, 
flood, and building, all in one year, do come rather 
strong. Many a man finds one of them enough to 
finish him. But in God’s name we must take it as He 
sends! I am as sorry about thy flax as if it had been 
my own. What will you do with the ground now?” 

**T thought of potatoes,” said Kate; ‘* only I have 
not got them.” 

** When you come for milk this evening bring thy 
barrow with thee, I can give thee as many as are 
wanted.” 

‘* Nay, List, I don’t like to do that; it would be 
too greedy after all your own mishaps ; and so many 
people as you have to feed every day.” 

‘*Do you suppose that we are in such a bad plight 
as to have nothing over and above for our old neigh- 
bours? If ever we come to that, I would rather 
give up housekeeping at once. Now, you’ve heard 
what I said ; and see you come, or I shall be down- 
right angry.” And with that Lisd disappeared as she 
came, just like a true fairy. 

Kate asked herself seriously, ‘* Now was that Lisé 
ora spirit ? If it was she, lam indeed lucky ; and yet 
people make such complaints about the world and 
there being no more good people in it, as if they were 
all dead, and nothing left but rogues. Now, I don’t 
say that there are not rogues and bloodsuckers towards 
the poor, but there are plenty of good people too, and 
I have found many of them unsought, and they have 
done me far more good than the bad ones have done 
me harm,” Fe 

Our good Kate was not aware that this finding 
good people or bad is the result of our own character. 
Good people invariably meet with good, and bad ones 





apparently for the most part with bad; and if they 
come across one of those who confessedly belongs to 
| the first class, they behave ill to him, till at length 
| he changes, and becomes what they are pleased to call 
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bad—that is, he will stand their bad treatment no 
longer. Now this general law may clear up sundry 
things ; and many may find recorded in it a solemn 
judgment upon themselves ;—a warning precursor of 
the still more awful judgment of God. 

This consciousness of being loved that the good 
enjoy, gives them comfort and strength, and makes 
their trust in God a real living feeling that influences 
their daily life. It is almost the same with regard 
to this as with regard to loving, of which St. John 
says— If thou lovest not thy brother whom thou 
hast seen, how canst thou love God whom thou hast 
not seen?” If there is no love about us, if all men 
turn glances of dislike upon us, and close their hands 
against us, then our hearts grow hard, and we find it 
difficult to rise at once, without the aid of any human 
steps, above earthly pain and desolation, to love and 
confidence in God; all has a tendency to become 
dark above us as it is dark around. Whereas love 
and kindness keep our hearts open—dear loving 
people are to us witnesses of the love and tenderness 
of God—are his angels whom He sends to show us 
that his own mercy and love are unchangeable—that 
He has not forgotten us—that we are to take comfort 
and endure to the end: confident that He is the 
Lord who leads into trouble and out of trouble again, 
and who saves those who are faithful to the last. 

And so Kate went working away cheerfully at her 
potato-ground, and her losses seemed to vanish out of 
her sight, though she did not know how they were to 
be made good. She yearned for the Sunday as a tired 
traveller for the summit of the hill up which he is 
toiling—as the thirsty pilgrim for the cooling spring. 
Sundays were the stars in her life—were the days 
when she strengthened herself anew with spiritual 
provision for the onward way; it had not, indeed, 
been always so with her, but so it was now. 








ITT. 
THE SUNDAY AYTER THE STORM. 


Wuewn at length the morning of Sunday broke 
clear and fair, and the first be!l sounded out through 
the stillness, Kate felt in a thoroughly Sabbath mood 
of mind. Her losses no longer disturbed her peace. 
She thought to herself that God had only given a 
sign out of very love, in order that men should be 
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singing was over. On this occasion the pastor took 
for his text the twenty-sixth chapter of the Book of 
Job, which runs thus, “‘ But Job answered and said, 
How hast thou helped him that is without power ? 
how savest thou the arm that hath no strength? How 
hast thou counselled him that hath no wisdom? and 
how hast thou plentifully declared the thing as it is? 
To whom hast thou uttered words? and whose spirit 
came from thee? Dead things are formed from under 
the waters, and the inhabitants thereof. Hell is 
naked before him, and destruction hath no covering. 
He stretcheth out the north over the empty place, 
and hangeth the earth upon nothing. He bindeth 
up the waters in his thick clouds; and the cloud is 
not rent under them. He holdeth back the face of 
his throne, and spreadeth his cloud upon it. He 
hath compassed the waters with bounds, until the 
day and night come to an end. The pillars of 
heaven tremble and are astonished at his reproof. 
He divideth the sea with his power, and by his 
understanding he smiteth through the proud. By 
his spirit he hath garnished the heavens; his hand 
hath formed the crooked serpent. 
paris of his ways: but how little a 
of him? but the thunder of his 
understand ?” 

He then proceeded to contrast the majesty, wisdom, 
and power of God with the weakness of map, both 
in insight and action, and showed the folly of human 
pride and the inestimable value of humility; how 
that it was wisdom, falsely so called, that led man 
presumptuously to suppose himself a self-existing, in- 
dependent being, to whose knowledge and capacity in 
the judicious management of Lis own afiairs no limits 
were sect ; and how, on the contrary, the true wisdom 
is that which indeed values, honours, and acknow- 
ledges the noble endowments of man as being of 
God and to be devoted to God; but, at the same 
time, discerns the bounds which are appointed to them, 
sees how God himself has crdered these, saying ‘‘ thus 
far and no further;” and which daily realises aad 
confesses its own feebleness, which caunet change a 
hair upon our heads or add a cubit to our stature, 
and is compelled to receive, without any power to 
alter, what God keeps in his own hand—rain or 
drought, sickness or health, fruitful or unfruitful 
seasons, life or death, trouble or joy. 

It should also be remembered, he went on to say, 


Lo, these are 
portion is heard 
power who can 





led to acknowledge that He was the Almighty, and 
that was ali. Things went on so ill in the world, 
and the general apostasy was so great, that if such 
occurrences did not come to pas, and men change 
their ways in consequence, the great day of judgment 
would have to dawn and the whole to go to destruc- 
tion. She rejoiced while the pastor impressively im- 
proved the occasion, that there came that two-edged 
sword to pierce and convert hearts. 

Kate was not one of those who congregate about 
the church long before the arrival of the minister to 
talk about their neighbours or about their cattle. She 
certainly took good care to be up carly on a Sunday 
morning, and to set out in time so as not to have to 
hurry, and she was always well pleased to reach the 
church without any pufling and blowing before the 





how little they could do during the late storm, when 
God sent forth his thunder, rent the clouds, and 
shook the foundations of the earth. Then indeed 
they trembled and were sore afraid; nor did it ever 
occur to them then to think of withstanding God, or 
to seek heip and protection from fellow-mortals, and 
implore them to put a stop to or assist in any way in 


calming the uproar of the unchained elements. ‘Then 
they all acknowledyed that God was the supreme 


Ruler, and ail pretended wisdom 
sumption was hushed into silence. 
God had thus shown his power, He expected men to 
prove what manner of spirit was in them,—whether 
they possessed that which ever sees a rich blessing, 


and sinful pre- 
Now then, after 





both in good and bad seasons, in bright days and 
in trouble. The loss sustained was indeed great ; but 
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ook | where love and Christian contentment reigned it could | words or thoughts. When she got back, she had to 
x of be easily borne, seeing that more remained than was make the fire and get ready the dinner ; for the body 
uid, taken away,—more than enough to prevent any suffer- must have its food, as man readily admits. Would 
er} ing hunger. Though earthly things passed away, the to God he was as quick to see that the soul requires 
low love and grace of Christ ever remained, and no storm its own nourishment also, and is often hungry when 
and could shake the house that was built upon the rock. | the body has had enough, and more than enough ! 
is ? Days like these should kindle love and draw the Kate had neither a fowl nor a bit of meat in the 
init bonds of brotherly affection closer, for they revealed | pot; they were too dear ; and indeed she had not wood 
der how all alike were helpless children before God, | enough to keep the fire going the whole morning. 
is mutually needing each other, and how such heavy At the same time she did not like a Sunday to pass 
ng. seasous of affliction are only rendered endurable by without having something better than usual on the 
ce, peace and concord. Some had indeed grievously table, for Johnny at all events. 
eth suffered ; but if only they could attain to the state “It is not a day like other days,” said Kate ; ‘¢ it 
is Job expressed when he cried, ‘‘The Lord gave, and is meant to remind us of the good and innocent days 
. of the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of in Paradise which are lost, and the good and holy days 
He the Lord,” far more would be gained than lost. | in Heaven which are promised; and therefore we are 
che Finally, the minister, with St. John, bade them love one to live better, both inwardly and outwardly, on this 
of another. Perhaps many trials lay in the near future | day than on any other.” For this reason she generally 
of. —trials only to be overcome by love; and the Lord cooked up something good with eggs or with dried 
his had intended by the thunder of his might to awake | fruit, or she made a salad with bacon in it, or, at all 
By the sleepers, so that they might have time to seek events, spent half or even a whole penny in getting 
nd eternal salvation for themselves, and to follow after cheese to their bread. On this occasion the fried 
wre that charity which beareth all things, and overcometh eggs and bread were in such abundance that Johnny 
rd. all things. | exclaimed, ‘¢ To-day you have gone and done a fine 
an The sermon had made an impression—had alike quantity, granny !—why did you?” 
pleased rich and poor, for neither had been exalted | She herself did not know why, but answered that 
m, at the expense of the cther; and if there were a few | what was not eaten at one time was good at another. 
th present who were somewhat bitten with the new-| The Sunday afternoon has a special significance 
au fangled philosophy, yet fear was still too recent, | of its own. It is a milestone on the road of our 
WwW and the thunder of the Lord sounded too freshly in | pilgrimage, and it is also a spiritual test of our in- 


ward state. Younz legs run after sport and pleasure, 


an their ears, for them to enter upon any dissentient | 

n- language. Their creed indeed is of a kind that does | legs that have come to years of discretion move only 
in not willingly run the risk of hard blows, cannot bea | for some useful purpose ; old legs are glad to rest 
its the sun, and prefers to show itself by night, like | beside the warm fire, or on some sunny bank. 
m other creeping creatures, beneath the flight of owls and | Some carnal minds make their legs carry them off to 
v- \bats, who are the special philosophers of the brute | the tavern ; some nurse and coddle their lazy body, 
of ‘creation, and cannot at all endure the day; but in | others keep it buried in every-day cares, others weary 
ne | twilight and growing darkness, fly about boldly and | it by the unbearable ennwi of inaction: these are 
ny | .make themselves prominent, nay terrible, especially | barren souls unused to any spiritual food, in whom all 
as | to women. When the night has quite closed in, of high feelings are dead, and who have no longer auy 
id | | course there is nothing more to be seen, neither philo- | interest except in work-a-day affairs, chance gossip, 
a | | sophy of this kind, nor bats, nor other creatures. | good beer, and a well-cooked dinner. 

e, || Kaie had found particular comfort in the sermon, | But others, again, there are who welcome and keep 
to which addressed her not merely as a poor old woman, | their Sabbath afternoon by opening their soul to the 


but asa child of God with whom the Father had 


influences of the Holy Spirit, who see God in his 
works and in his word, who call to remembrance their 








| 
| 

) | | lspoken, and who had her own appointed part in the 
lexecution of his will, which was that the world should | past days ‘and the divine dealings with them during | 

(be improved and the Divine mercy accepted, instead | their course, and look forward to the future, proving |, 











| 

ao 4 | 
mn | | .of carelessly pushed aside. It was a sad thing, she | themselves and seeking to strengthen themselves to || 
d | jobserved to a neighbour who went home with her, | remain in the fear of God to the end. So was it |, 
a | | ‘that men should not know how much nourishment | with Kate; she was glad to rest in quiet meditation | 
rr | | and strength are to be found in the church, but should | on a Sunday evening, and rejoiced in the sweet || 
| suppose that it is only at the baker’s that bread is to | hours when, undisturbed by the world, she could | 
d | be had, not understanding that the real man in us | reflect upon the future and the past—on how God had 
a | | cannot live by bread alone, but by every word that | hitherto helped her, and how He would surely help | 
n || | cometh from the mouth of the Lord. Those are tho her still. 
e || | poorest people of all who know nothing of this bread : When Kate had carefully covered up the remains || 
= || || they have no food for their poor souls, and so of | of their dinner, washed the plates clean, and put the | 
r } || cour-e they have not a scrap of strength in suffer- | whole house in order, she seated herself on the little |} 
0 1 |; ing, hoping for comfort or holine-s ; no comfort in this bench nearest to the brook, where she cculd have her 
r || world, and none in heaven; only hell within them, and | eye on the boy. Those who have not worked hard 
A || hell without. | during six days, who have not yet got stiff limbs which 
| tt In this mood Kate walked home, and did not wipe | have borne the burden of life for more than seventy 
t | \ out the solemn impression made on her by either | years, can know little of the sweetness to be found in 

{| it 
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Sunday rest. To one who spends his time in busy 
idleness, or in an eager chase after the possession of 
the pleasures of the world, rest is tedious—a mere 
burden, and therefore he makes the Sunday a working 
day like the rest. But it is indescribably precious to 
the old woman who can sit quiet in the sunshine, 
and in peace and comfort let the hours run on, with- 
out having to get up and fill them with work ; to her 
it is a foretaste of bliss. And perhaps it is while sitting 
thus on her bench in the sun that such an old mother 
most dwells in thought on the heavenly rest, and most 
feels an earnest longing to enter into it. 


On this occasion, however, Kate did not seem to | 
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be enjoying her quiet quite undisturbedly. At 
first there was nothing unusual in her manner ; she 
spoke kindly and cheerfully to the boy and the 
hens, and looked with clear eyes up to the clear sky. 
Gradually, however, she turned her glance from the 
boy and fixed it on a little wood in which the road 
that passed the cottage lost itself; a cloud came over 
her face, and a restlessness into her limbs; she got 
up and then sat down again. There seemed, indeed, 
no external cause for this, and yet any one who was in 
the habit of observing people and their ways, would 
have declared that Kate was anxiously expecting 
some one whose delay caused her distress and anxiety, 














“ Perhaps, and perhaps not, either,” said Elizabeth. 


made her heave those heavy sighs, and brought that 
moisture into her eyes. And could any one have 
looked into her soul they would have seen how love 
had to be wrestling there in order to crush down those 
tormenting thoughts that would fain have shaped 
themselves into reproaches; and, lest God should 
behold any accusation in her secret heart, kept 
bringing forth excuse after excuse, and so covering 
and stifling all of discontent that might else have 
arisen there. 

The sun was already set when a tall thin woman, 
with a bad countenance, came along that road, stopped 
beside the old woman, and said : 


‘What, all alone, Kate? Is not your John 





anxious to know how you are getting on? I think 
it is his place to make you a visit, and look after his 
mother a little. But it’s a wretched world altogether, 
and almost past bearing.” 

*“*He is not come,” said Kate; “but I don’t 
wonder at it, he is so very busy, and the masters 
are getting more strict and strange every day, and, 
Sunday and Monday alike, will have their people to 
work.” 

*‘ Nothing of the kind,” said the other woman, 
whose name was Elizabeth: ‘*I was there this last 
weck ; his master’s wife bought a dozen brooms from 
me ; she is a manager, she is ; she has her wits about 


her, but she hears reason for all that; and there 
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would be no harm done if everybody was like ler. | only time, and she married Samuel. They put out 
She asked how we weré all going on, and said she hadi | their first child to nurse, and Kate returned to service. 
been surprised to hear that one of her servants, who | But when the second child was come, she had to give 
had a mother in our parts, had not been once to see | that up; to have two children out at nurse at once 


her on Sundays, as she had given him leave to do.” was too expensive, more than her wages could meet ; 
‘‘ Something must have happened to prevent him,” | and as they must keep house some time or other, | 
said Kate. she resolved to set about it. The purchase of neces- | 


‘© Perhaps, and perhaps not either,” said Elizabeth. | sary furniture, a bed and a few pots and pans, ate 
* But I can tell you one thing: all the people over | up all her substance. Setting up housekeeping is a 
there think it very strange that your son should not | formidable thing, and the young pair declared they 
have been over to see you, and that he should have | could not have believed it would cost so much to get, 
|| been so good for nothing as to leave you with the child | after all, ouly the half of what was wanted. Samuel 
|| about your neck, and to play the great man ; it does | had 41. 10s. as wages, and a few presents made him 
not answer when old women bring up their son’s | when he sold cattle, and of these the rent of their 
| 
| 





children.” little dwelling and a small piece of land attached to 
“It is not so,” said Kate; ‘‘he is uncommonly | it, took 2l. 5s., leaving only 2l. 5s, for all other 
good to me; but what can he do when he is a soldier, | expenses,—eating, drinking, clothing, and sundries, 
|| and so much looked up to in town that he is obliged | But Katie resolved upon making a good deal more || 
| to go there whenever anything is wrong, and has to | herself. (If one behaves well to people, there is a 
spend his money that way? He has often told me | good deal to be earned in many ways. We must 
how sorry he was not to help me more. However, if | do our best in God’s name. The chief thing is to 
you chance to be going past this week, and will just | cut our coat according to our cloth. God will see 
see how he is, and take him my love, and tell him I | to the rest ; so argued Katie.) She began cheerfully 
shall be glad to see him over soon, I shall be uncom- | and hopefully, and things did indeed turn out most 
monly obliged to you. But mind you see him him- | surprisingly well. It was exactly the reverse of what 
self, and don’t give my message to his mistress ; she | happens in many richer homes, where at first people | 
might think I was in want.” think they have more than enough, and find themselves | 
“‘Depend upon me,” said Elizabeth ; ‘I'll quicken | with too little by-and-by. If their apparent income | 
his paces; and if you are in want, all the neigh- | and necessary expenditure had béen calculated before- | 
bours would have more for you if you did not give | hand, it might indeed have been proved to our young || 
everything to the young chap and starve yourself in | pair that they were in a sorry plight ; and yet at the I 
| 








your old age for him. And now good-day.” And | year’s end they found that they had had enough, and 


before Kate could reply she was gone. there were some small pieces of money remaining over 
‘¢ Tf there are still witches about,” murmured Kate, | and above. To be sure it was sharp work, and many || 
“sure enough, that woman is one.” ladies in town and country can have no conception of | 
| | 


all Katie did and all she went without; but then Katie 
loved her home, Samuel, the children, and everything | 
Iv. belonging to it: and to be a good and faithful wife || 

, and. mother was her point of honour, her crown, | 
a and where love is, the yoke is ever easy and the || 
Tue kind reader will not, we feel sure, object to | burden light. Neither thought of any personal in- | 
our throwing some further light upon Kate’s past | dulgence or amusements ; and as for beer and tobacco, | 
history and present condition. Samuel did not spend a single penny in either through- 
Fifty years ago the old woman had been a poor | out the twelvemonth, nor did he feel this any great | 


but a clever and pretty girl, Katie was the name | hardship, for, in the first place, he was not accustomed 
she then went by. She had contrived to fall in love | to them, and, then, he thought of nothing but his | 
with a good-natured lad who was even poorer than | wife and children. |! 
herself, that is, neither of them had any money, but Katie too wanted nothing for herself, except every 
Katie was the more gifted—had greater powers of re- | now and then something towards a pair of shoes: In 
flection and perseverance. He was one of those who | her maiden days she had provided herself with clothes, | 
do what they are told, take what is offered them, but | and with good substantial ones too, not mere flimsy | 
as for ever setting up for himself or determining to | finery. So now she could contrive for the children 
better his position, not only did he lack energy or | and make a respectable appearance besides. On Katie || 
talent to do this, but we verily believe the idea never | fell the burden of the house, and she had the whole | 
once entered his head—it was too bold for even a | care of the children, who were too little to help each | 
passing thought. | other : you might have covered them all with a coop. 
The neighbours had done all they could to dissuade | Now to attend to four children at once, and to earn 
Katie from this match, for she was a girl of whom | enough to provide for them, is no easy matter. But | 
everybody was fond. ‘‘If you must be married, | then Katie doated upon her children ; they were no 
you'll get as good as he thirty years hence,” they had | trouble to her; they were her flowers, and to wash and 
told her. But you will always find that those of | dress them was all her joy and amusement. And so 
|| whom everybody is fond have a gseat deal of love in | they grew strong and healthy, and soon got over any 
their own hearts, and Katie’s love filled hers to over- | little infantile ailment. True, the mother had many 
flowing. She thought this was the right time and the | a waking night with them ; when one was quiet, the 
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other would take to screaming, on which occasions 


she would spin between whiles, and, if sleep was 


/ would be a fine thing if no one ever mac 


quite too heavy, would cross her arms on the table | 
and lay her head on them for a few moments, and | 


then be at her work in the morning as usual. But 
Katie never treated this as any hard 
her mind to it as a thing of course, never finding any 
fault either with her husband for not helping her, but 
lying comfortably in his bed the whole time. Nor did 
she find any more fault with the rich pceasant’s wife, 
who had a maid to look after! her little ones, milk in the 
cellar, and money in the bag ; she herself was by God’s 
appointment born poor, and as for her marriage, that 
was her own doing, nor was it her way to hate and 
persecute her follow- creatures about things which God 
had done, or she herself had chosen. Katie’s great 


ny 
ai 


anxiety was to plant potatoes enough, and if the old | 


only lasted till the new came in, she was full of 
delight ; and if in addition the flax succeeded so that 
she could spin and sell a few pounds, she thanked 
God on New Year’s day for a most prosperous year, 
and prayed that, if it was his will, the next should be 
no worse. And then when, on a Sunday, Samuel the 
father came home,—which was not a very frequent 
occurrence, as he was not now in service in the neigh- 
bourhood,—that was a family festival indeed. The 
children swarmed around him like caterpillars around 
a tree, and Katie ran about in highest spirits, and 
did him all the kindnesses in her power. Never did 
she complain of the difficulties she had met with, or 
enviously compare her double burden with his simpler 
way of life ; but she praised the children, and had the 
greatest pleasure in showing the money she had made, 
or in adding what she had got for the flax to that 
part of Samuel’s wages which went for the rent. 
Days like these were a great refreshment to the worthy 
man, who sounded his wife’s praise far and wide, saved 
with greater eagerness than ever, and devoted the next 
present he received to buying some little dainty for his 
wife or children,—either a roll of white bread, a bottle 
of wine, or a few cakes, as the case might be. 

No doubt when winter came there were many 
anxious days, when it seemed almost impossible to 
stretch the means out to cover the necessary expense 
of wood, oil, clothes, and food throughout the cold 
weather. But Katie did stretch them as far as 
possible ; and then, as people in general were 
very fond of her, they did her many good turns. 
Often, when want stared her in the face, some god- 
father or godmother would make their appearance at 
the door, as if sent by God, and drive want away. 
Perhaps indeed God tock delight in seeing how grate- 
fully and humbly Katie took every gift, and how she 
laid it to heart that none need despair who trusted 
in God, since the very hairs of their head were num- 
bered by Him. In the district where Katie lived the 
woods belonged to a few proprietors, and the poor 
used to ask them for wood; and there was not a 
farmer round who, when Katie made him such a 
request, ever thought of refusing it, but would not, 
on the contrary, add, ** When thou hast collected it, 
tell me and I’ll have it carried home for thee.” And 
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when she said she could not think of making so bold | 
and giving such trouble, the answer would be, that it | 
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le more 
than she did. Indeed, if people will but 
patiently wait for it, help is always forthcoming, and 
Katie’s care of her children now began to be rewarded 
is true that, at first, children’s earnings 
and foolish mothers often let them be 
not worth a thought. But as soon 
as Katie’s little ones left her arms she encouraged 
them to learn to help themselves and to help each 
other, and not to be in their mother’s way when 
she was at work. By nature Katie had a kindly 
pleasant manner both to strangers and her own 
family. This tone the children. caught, and were 
kindly to each other; for the mother never lost a 
moment in smoothing any little differences and 
putting down all s screaming. Every home has a tone 
and manner of its own. We hear a good deal of 
manner and tone nowadays: the true tone, the good 
manner, for old and y oung, for rich and poor, in all 
parts of the globe alik e, is kindness, is love coming 
from the heart and perva ding words and actions. 

Before long, the eldest girl could be sent to the. 

shop for oil and coffee, and to the baker’s for bread. 
Now to an industrious housewife, to whom every 
moment is money’s worth, this in itself is a con- 
siderable relief, though, by the way, talkative women 
do not by any means aspire to such. The next 
step was the earning of a few pence. What a jubi- 
lation, to be sure, there was, when she got these 
first earnings of her own! She could not sleep, could 
hardly wait her father’s return, such was her longing 
to show them to him. Worthy Samuel could not con- 
ceive what the shouts of joy with which he was 
greeted could mean: surely a bag of money had fallen 
through the roof, or some other miracle had taken 
place ! 

Samuel, however, had the sense to understand that 
the first coins that a child earns are worth far 
more than a sack of money falling through the roof ; 
for that fund would decrease day by day, whereas the 
earnings go on getting better and better. All the 
children were now scined with a great ambition to 
earn, and the object of their most ardent desire was 
to be able to buy a goat, that they might have 
milk of their own, and that their mother need no 
longer work so very hard. They thought it would be 
easy for them to collect food for one goat, and then, 
as it would have a kid every year, they should have 
before long several goats, and would sell quantities of 
milk, and with the proceeds buy a cottage of their 
own and a cow, and perhaps a horse even. 

Those are happy days in a mother’s life when she 
sees her children’s energies develope; but she is 
happier still if she finds that the love of her children 
devotes these energies to her, aims at bringing the 
firstfruits of their industry as an offering to their 
mother. Yet for all this Katie had bad days in her 
life as well as good ; failure in the crops often threw 
her sadly back, but she bore these dispensations with 
resignation and patience. She used indeed to weep 
bitterly, but she contended with the turmoil in her 
soul, till she could sincerely say, ‘*‘ The Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of 
the Lord.” Therefore, whatever her troubles, Katie 
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KATE THE GRANDMOTHER. 





was never unhappy, but in spite of them all infinitely 
happier than many a grand count or prince who has 
money and pride in abundance, but neither peace nor 
pleasure with thena. 

By and by our Katie became Kate, no one exactly 
knew how—for we none of us know exactly when 
we get old, or notice the gradual change from our 
third to our fifth decade—her children went on 
growing till they at last left their home, for every- 
body fought for them as servants, they were so 
true-spoken, clean, industrious, frugal, and good- 
natured. Now then, in the opinion of many, Kate 
might enjoy herself a little, their enjoyment of life 
meaning better fare and less hard work. But to 
Kate this would have been no enjoyment—as indeed 
there is no positive enjoyment in the world, it is 
entirely an affair of taste and temperament—a fact 
overlooked by many philosophers. 

Kate’s enjoyment then lay in showing some kind- 
ness, or doing some service to her children, and she 
would ten times rather have pinched herself to give 
them a pleasure, than have had that pleasure for 
herself. 

She washed for them, knit their stockings, got 





them linen for shirts or at least for shirt sleeves, she was | 


their visible Providence, and as for laying up for her 
old days, she never thought of it, never even thought 
that this self-sacrificing love was the best way of pro- 
viding for them. Her children duly requited her affec- 
tion, for Kate had never spoilt them or brought them 
up without proper control, Her love for them had not 
been blind, and this last it is which makes selfish and 
thankless children, Hers did not forget-their mother, 
they often came to see her, and brought presents for 
her as far as it was in their power. 
They often got well scolded for this, and Kate was 
apable of keeping a white loaf for a fortnight, for 
she grudged eating it alone, and hoped some other of 
her family might drop in and enjoy it. They often 
came, as we said ; for they held the possession of a 
home to be their greatest blessing : ‘‘ God be praised,” 
they would say, “‘ things may go as they will, I know 
where to go, and need not fall back upon strangers 
or the parish.” This consciousness of having a home 
and in it a sympathising heart, a gentle hand, and a 
quiet corner in which te recover or to die undis- 
turbed, is an indescribable comfort, and saves from 
many perils ; saves girls from foolish love-affairs, and 
young men from premature marriages. He who knows 
of a warm hearth where he may sit and rest him down 
at will, with a loving mother beside it always ready 
to ask, What hast thou? what wantest thou? has a 
support in life, has a certain confidence ; he can wait 
till he is strong enough to stand upon his own legs 





| patience, but Samuel lost all faith in him. 


before he begins housekeeping and takes up all its | 


cares, 

It was this, next to their own natural dispositions, 
that Kate had to thank for the invariable good con- 
duct of her family. Other trials, however, God did 
not spare her; she was dear to Him, and He purifies 
those He loves by suffering. When they were quite 


was as though a piece of her own heart were cut away, 
for her life was in her children ; and yet those irials 
left sweet thoughts and memories behind. ‘It is 
not,” she once said on such an occasion, * that I 
would call the poor fellow back from his rest; it has 
all been well for him ; but yet it does tear your very 
heart when you lose such a good son, and one who 
was so fond of you. ‘Mother! O mother!’ he said 
to me on his very last day, ‘if I get well again, I 
shall never forget all you have done for me, and I 
will care for you as your loving and dutiful child all 
my life long; and if I die, our Lord God will repay 
you, as long as you are on earth, till you come to 
heaven too.? When death came, and he could no 
longer speak, he took my hand and looked ai me: 
T shall never forget that look; when I think of it, 
it breaks my heart anew, and I can’t help fecling— 
oh, if I were only with him above !” 

Kate had much sorrow to go through in the course 
of a few years, for all her children died with the ex- 
ception of two, and just at the most trying time of 
all, when they were grown up and prospering, and 
when her pleasure and pride in them was at its height. 
No doubt, theoretically, there should be more grati- 
tude to God than sorrow at the death of good and 
virtuous children ; gratitude that He has spared them 
so long, granted us so much joy in them, and allowed 
us the privilege of having educated souls for heaven. 
But love is no theoretical matter, but just what God 
has made it, a thing not to be analysed, weighed, specu- 
lated about, but to rejoice in its treasures and to weep 
when they are taken away. Two children remained 
to her, a daughter and her youngest son. The daughter 
married and went far away into the Canton Ziirich. 
Now Ziirich and Ethiopia were allone to Kate, who 
had never been three miles from home im her life, and 
whether her child died or went to Ziirich or amongst 
negroes and cannibals amounted in her mind to very 
much the same thing. She could not indeed prevent 
the marriage, nay, she helped it on more than was 
prudent, and yet she wept over it constantly. 

The girl had hardly left, and vanished in Ziirich, as if 
in the clouds, when Samuel was brought home to his 
wife. A severe attack of illness had left a chronic 
complaint and rendered the poor man unfit for any 
further service. Samuel was fretful and fractious as 
a child in the small-pox ; he longed so impatiently 
to be well again, he fretted so terribly at not being 
able to earn anything, for how was the rent to be 
paid if his wages were not forthcoming? The tedi- 
ousness of his complaint was all Katie’s fault, if 
she nursed and attended to him better he should 
recover quickly. The doctor strenuously preached 
The 
rogue understood the case, he allowed, but he did 
not want to do him good, he gave him the wrong stuff 
on purpose, that he might get more of his money. He 


| would go to other doctors, and with good food he should 


grown up, most of her children fell sick, and one , 


after the other returned home and died there. Each 
of their deaths was a terrible pang to the mother, it 
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soon come round again. Kate, who had got some ex- 
perience, and had besides unlimited confidence in this 
particular doctor, who had ever been a good friend to 
her, was against these measures ; consequently Samuel 
transferred his suspicions to her—she too, he thought, 
did not wish that he should recover, she would like a 
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younger husband, otherwise she would never grudge him had died so young, and although he did not actually 


money to go to another doctor, or better food, which he 
could enjoy. Poor Samuel wasill for the first time, and 
for the first time permanently settled in his little home, 
but this he did not take into consideration. He could 
not work, had no appetite, and therefore he thought his 
food bad, and that with such bad food he could not 
recover. Accustomed, too, to a large household where 
there was abundance, he never could see enough, and 
always thought Kate stinted him, though there was 
invariably more than he could eat. He began to believe 
Kate a bad manager, thought it was her fault he had 
not become a rich man, her fault that the children | 
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say this in so many words, she could see that he 
thought it. It grieved her deeply that at the close of 
her married life she should have this to go through, 
Samuel used to be quite different, and the children 
had all felt their mother’s kindness and acknowledged 
it to their last breath.. And she did even more for 
Samuel than for the children. She did not rightly 
understand the cause of his irritability, and went on 
daily doing all she could to please him, and to convince 
him how willingly she nursed him, but she could never 
succeed. Her heart would almost break when he 
sighed and said what good wages he had had all his 








“ When, on a Sunday, the father came home, that was a festival indeed.” 


life long and how he had given them all to her, and 
now he did not know what was to become of him, for 
look where one would there seemed nothing to be had. | 
Poor Kate knew best how things stood, how hard she | 
worked and yet often went hungry to bed, but she did 
not dare tell Samuel the distress into which they were 
gradually falling, lest he should reproach her with its 
all being her fault. She most heroically concealed 
from him her anguish, thinking that she must have 
deserved it by sinning in some way or other. 

Kate never even said to herself, as many a wife 
would have done in her place, that there would soon | 
be a change, and that it would be a happy one for | 





both of them. Far from this—when he did at length 
die she not only wept him, but most sincerely and 
heartily mourned his loss. He had been, sho declared, 
ever faithful and kind; he had never wasted a farthing, 
and thousands might take example from him, but he 
had never been able to express half the good that 
was in him, and if he had sometimes been rather 
troublesome during his illness .that was not to be 
wondered at, and was much worse for himself than 
any one else. If she could have brought him back 
she would not have hesitated a single moment; she 
longed terribly for him, and sometimes she said she 
felt as if she had nothing left in the world. 
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HOW TO USE 


I HAVE in my mind a hill-side, from which is visible 
a long stretch of goodly prospect. Rich plains, with 
their masses of foliage varying their bright green 
meadows : towns, whose towers are reflected in rivers | 
of ample breadth: hills, range after range, fading 
away into fainter blue, till the last promontory dips 
into the far-off sea, whose line stretches across the sky, 
keenly bright, flashing in the western sun. 

Now of those who look on this prospect from tho | 
hill-side, there are several classes. The sheep and 
oxen around me are browsing on the grass, and heed 
it not. The labourer who holds the plough as he 
plods backward and forward across yon arable field, | 
hardly heeds it. more than they: not for want of | 
faculty, but for want of use. The ordinary passenger | 
may turn his eye upon it and remark on some one 
circumstance—the shape of a cloud, the colour of the 
crops, the signs of fair weather or of rain : but little 
recks he of the exquisite scene before him. And of 
those who look upon it as being what it is, how 
various and how partial are the regards. One has 
that general feeling of exhilaration which accompanies 
the recognition of beauty: that gladness which Homer 
puts into his shepherd’s heart when the moon and 
stars are bright in the clear heaven.’ Another is 
straining his sight to find some well-known church 
tower in the distance, or the roof of some beloved 
home among its sheltering trees, An artist is there, 
marking the various lines of colour which diversify 
the fair landscape, and how its lights and shades are 
distributed : a geologist, noting the signs given by the 
forms of hilly outline, and the nature of the local 
products of the soil. Or a student of history may 
have sat himself down on some projecting knoll, and 
is even now mapping out in his mind the scene of 
some great conflict of the past; where the invader 
landed, and how far his forces penetrated ; where the 
patriot bands met him ; with the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each army, as shown by the hill and 
dale spread beneath him. Or the engineer may be there 
with his theodolite, taking the levels for some great | 
scheme of locomotion, or of sanitary improvement. 

Now note, that each of these latter, in his exami- 
nation of our landscape, sees things which others miss 
|| seeing. The colours of nature do not reveal them- 
selves except to the eye practised in searching for and 
discriminating them : the contour of the hills has no 
meaning for him who knows not the phenomena of 
stratification ; nor has the battle-field any interest for 
one who knows not the history of the battle; nor 
would an uninformed man care for the mysterious 
figures which are the engineer’s working tools, or for 
their results, as shown on the landscape before him. 

Note too another thing worth remarking. Of the 
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| tion, not one of the spectators can tell: what scenes of 


| even now leaving those towns and villages for the final 





spectators on that hill-side, one may know more, and 

one less, of the details of the wide-spread view. To 
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one man’s eye a certain corner may be most familiar. | 
To every roof secn over the trees he can supply in- 
mates : he knows where every field-path lies; where the 
gleaming river is lost among the thickets: he can tell 
you its exact course, and, if need be, every tree that 
rises from its banks. This minute knowledge, how- 
ever, cannot extend far. The whole prospect has, to 
every one looking on it, vast blanks which his foot 
never explored, mysteries which his penetration cannot 
fathom. Nay, in one sense, this is so over all its ex- 
tent, and with all who see it. What is going on 
beneath those chimneys which symbolize human habita- 


happiness or misery, of peace or strife : what souls are 


state, what souls are just waking in them to human 
consciousness. 

All this, and the like of this, is absolutely hidden 
from all, 

But there is one eye, now and ever looking on 
that fair scene, the eye of One to whom all these 
things are open: of One who himself spread those 
hills and commanded those streams to flow, and said 
to that ancient sea, ‘‘ Hitherto shalt thou come.” No 
roof conceals aught from Him. The colours of the 
air and earth, in all their lovely combinations, were 
His arrangements; the stratified remnants of the 
ancient earth which lie hidden in the hills are all 
known to Him, for He made them all out of nothing, 
and his eye never slumbered while they were deposit- 
ing: no event, past or present, which this tract of 
earth has witnessed or is witnessing, yea, no detail of 
its future destiny, is unknown to Him. 

Now what reference has this long description to the 
subject at the head of my page? I answer, much, 
and that obvious. It is a parable, not dificult to 
understand, That fair prospect sets forth to us the 
Gospels, rich in all fertility, beautiful in every detail, 
full of hidden interest, opening ever to those who seek 
it : concealing mysteries which no human eye can pene- 
trate ; but all known to Him from whom they came. 

Let us stand for a moment, and contemplate the 
scene around us, The Church, our dwelling-place, is 
the city set on a hill, and the great landscape lies 
spread beneath, as we walk about in the streets and gar- 
dens of ourhome., There it is, with its pleasant places | 
full of undying memories; with its grand rocky 
heights, and plains of green pasture, and glittering 
reaches of the river of the water of life; with His 
history running through it like a golden thread, who 
humbling Himself to be born in its lowliest valley, 
filling it with the battle-field of His conflict of love 
and self-sacrifice, passed from His grave in the rock, 
up even to the right hand of God in heaven. 

All this is open to the eyes of all in this our home. 
And yet there are many around us, who know no 
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| 
more of it all, and reck no more of it, than the kine | 
which browse on the grass on the hill-side. They use 
it—not at all. 

In other words,—for our parable has now done its 
work, and may be laid aside,—there are among us 
those who have no use of, no care for, the Holy | 
Gospels of our Lord: of whose minds they form no 
part, into whose thoughts their glories never enter. | 
And just as in order for a man to enjoy a prospect, | 
even in the least and lowest degree, he must lift up | 
his eyes and see it, so must these men have the 
Gospels brought within their view, and made parts of | 
their thoughts, before they can profit by them at all. 

And, even for this purpose, ‘* How to use the | 
Gospels” is an important inquiry. For it is | 
cisely those that know least of them, who know that 
little worst ; know it carelessly, unintelligently, un- 
profitably. And as we advance upwards through the 
ranks of those who know more, how fragmentary, 
how insufficient, is commonly that knowledge! How 
much do almost all persons whom we meet in ordi- 
nary society, want teaching how to use the Gospels, 
so as to make them serve the purposes for which they 
were intended ! 

For be it remembered, that God has not given us 
these inspired records of our Lord’s life and teach- 
ing, in their present form, without a beneficent pur- 
pose. He might have given us one indubitable plain 
historic account. But He has given us four. These 
four might have been found in exact verbal accord as 
to every incident in our Lord’s life, and every word 
spoken by Him: but they differ, and sometimes 
widely, in the expression, even where facts, and 
things said, are evidently the same. These Gospels, 
as they were written by the inspired authors, might 
have come down to us without any variety of reading 
in different authorities: they have come down to us 
with many thousand such varieties, of greater or less 
importance. They might have been by divine inspira- 
tion rendered into all the languages on earth ; whereas 
they exist in verbal accuracy in one ancient language 
only, and the Churches of modern times have to ac- 
cept and read them in fallible human versions. 

It is with such points as these that the present 
series of papers will mainly deal. The writer finds 
them in very great part set aside and ignored. Even 
in societies where information and intelligence on all 
ordinary matters are indispensable, any degree of 
ignorance on this matter passes muster without bring- 
ing reproach. The utmost that seems expected, even 
from the clergy themselves, is to be able to affirm, that 
the Scripture says so and so. But what Scripture says 
it, —with what intent,—how far, in the words quoted, 
the context is duly had in regard,—whether they do 
or do not rightly represent the sense of the original ; 
these things not one clergyman in ten seems to take 
into account ; still less those laymen who would be 
ashamed to quote in the same slovenly manner any 
of the well-known classical authors. And as to 
ordinary English readers of the Gospels, it is not too 


and in one form, and that form the English version 
as published by King James’s translators, 

Now the present writer does not mean for a moment 
to say that the Holy Gospels may not be used for the 


| confirmation of the faith, and the nourishment of the 


inner life, in the manner with which he is now finding 
fault. Blessed be God, they are so full of rich food 
for the soul, the seeds of divine truth lie so thickly 
scattered over them, and the affections are so power- 
fully drawn to Him who is their great subject, that 


| even the most inadequate use of them in the most 


imperfect version may serve to bring souls to God; 


| nay more,—that even a crumb of the blessed Bread 


of Life may sustain and re-create the man. Many 
a fainting spirit, in weakness and ignorance, has 
gathered strength from even one text of Holy Writ, 
treasured up and often thought on ; and that too, when 
the one text itself has not, perhaps, been so appre- 
hended as to carry its full or even its proper meaning. 

But it is not of bare sustenance that we are now 
speaking ; we are not inquiring how little use of 
the Gospels is compatible with life unto God; on 
the contrary, we would wish to be understood as 
endeavouring to set forth the provision here made for 
us in all its wonderful fulness and in its manifold 
variety, and as inquiring how we may best avail our- 
selves of every means of profiting by God’s revelation 
of His Blessed Son. Therefore let nothing here said 
be understood as casting doubt or depreciation upon 
the blessing which may accrue even from the most 
inadequate use of the Gospels. My anxiety is, if it 
may be, to point out how Scripture may be better 
used and God more honoured, than is commonly the 
case; how we may not lose the things we have 
wrought, but receive our full reward: how Christ’s 
church, whose work for God, by the Spirit dwelling in 
her, these Scriptures are, may gain the utmost from 
them, and receive the divine treasure in full. 

I would put in one more caution, and it is this: 
Let not anything here said be supposed in the least 
degree to impugn the truth of the special inspiration 
of the writers of Holy Scripture by the Spirit of God. 
It seems to me, that it is assuming far too much 
respecting our knowledge of the mode and process of 
that inspiration, to tie it down to conditions such as 
we are compelled to lay down for human narration. 
How it wrought in the sacred writers we are unable 
to say, except that it was the especial influence of the 
Spirit of Truth. We are certain that each of the 
Gospel narratives is, in the highest sense, true. But 
we are not certain that we can, by sight, assure our- 
selves, in each apparent case of discrepancy, that it is 
so. I have elsewhere maintained, and I maintain 
again here, that if we could know exactly how any 
given event related in the Gospels happened, we should 
at once be able to account for the variations in the 
narratives, and the separate truth of each would be 
shown, But, not knowing the exact details of any 
event thus narrated, nor the position of the narrator 
with respect to it, we cannot undertake to reconcile 





much to say, that the way in which they use them 
seems to proceed on the assumption that there is but 
one Gospel, not four ; that that one has been delivered 


down to us entire and indisputable in every point, | 


apparent discrepancies between the Evangelists. Our 
plain duty, in making a right use of the Gospels, is, 
| firmly and fearlessly to recognise these, and to leave 
them as fearlessly unsolved, if no honest solution can 
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{ 
be found. A way may be opened by and by, in the 
process of human discovery, and the toil of human 
thought : or the time for a solution may not come, 
till the day when all things shall be known. 

Let me then, in pursuance of these remarks, mention 
what I believe to be the requisites for the right use of 
the Gospels—indeed of any portion of Holy Scripture. 

And I will mention first, Farra. These books of 
Holy Writ are totally unlike any other books in the 
world. Ever since they were first published, the best 
and purest and wisest of mankind have regarded them 
as inspired by God. The greatest change for good ever | 
wrought among our species, has been the effect of 
these books. Wherever they are known, that | 
change is still going on. It is no less than a change 
from darkness to light, from the power of Satan to 
God. These books contain depths which the sub- 
limest human intellect cannot fathom, beneath a 
tempting and beautiful surface which may attract 
the unlearned and the child. No imitations have ever | 
come near them: never book spake like this Book. 
Well, then, in the name of all that is reasonable and 
consistent, trust this Book. Don’t be ever trembling 
for it, still less ever cavilling at it. It can hold its own. 
The voice of God does not speak in it any the less, 
because to our dull ears it sometimes seems to send | 
forth an uncertain sound. Let us take a manly line | 
in this matter. This book is God’s Book. It is the 
great light which He hath put in the firmament of 
the Church, to rule the day, rejoicing as a giant to 
run its course, and to flood the earth with its blessed | 
light. But the telescope shows me apparent spots in it. | 
Does it, therefore, cease to be the sun? Shall I, there- 
fore, refuse to walk and work by its light? Shall I not | 
rather say, ‘‘I know that those interruptions of light 
are themselves phenomena in the outpouring of the | 
light? He who doeth all things well, hath done this | 
well also, though at this moment I may not know | 
how.” Say net, unreasonably and untrustingly, “TI | 
cannot believe this to be the sun, I cannot work by 
its light, unless it can be shown to me that there is 
not a spot on its bright surface.” He who does this, 
throws an immense advantage into the hands of the 
unbeliever. He puts his faith at the mercy of every | 
caviller. He throws his pearls before swine, who, | 
having trampled them under their feet, will turn again | 
and rend him. 

Approach the holy Gospels from the side of trust | 
and love, not from that of distrust and unchristian | 
doubt. In them is found the blessed presence of | 
Him whom, if you are a Christian, your soul loves 


above all things: of Him through whom you have | indisputable. 


glory as God, there grew up mysteriously around Him 
in his humiliation the elements of human knowledge ; 


| how, Himself without sin, He entered into conflict 
| with sinners ; how loving in the midst of severity, 


how gentle amidst sternness, how humble in the 
holding back of his power, was ever his bearing 
among those who hated Him: how holy and harm- 
less was his going down into death, how glorious his 
victory over it. 

Take these blessed facts as the life of your soul, 
and go to the Gospels to know more of them, and of 
Him. When this is the main object, all else will 
easily fall into its place. He who is ever sitting at 
the feet of Jesus and learning, will be listening more 
to His blessed words, than to idle voices which float 
in the air around. He who has his eyes fixed on 
the divine form of the Son of God in his glorified 
humanity, will have small inclination to ‘peep and 
botanise” with the poor paltry caviller. He whose 
daily sustenance is the bread of God which came 


| down from’ heaven, and whose inner thirst is daily 


quenched by draughts of the water of life, will 
hardly be persuaded by those who tell him that there 


| is no sustenance in the one, nor refreshment in the 
other. 


Depend upon it, raitH is the great primary 
requisite for the right use of the Gospels. 

And, next to faith, Inreniicrencr. ‘*Be ye not 
unwise, but understanding what the will of the Lord 


is.’ God has given us his Gospels, a revelation from 
| heaven. He, I say, has given them to us. They 


have not somehow escaped from His secret place, like 
a document furtively abstracted by some officious 
angel, and found their way down into the world no 
one knows how: but every step of their compilation, 
promulgation, preservation, has been His especial care. 
Not only what they contain,—their substance,—but 
the vehicle in which that substance is delivered, their 
language and outer phenomena ; and not only that, 
again, but the form in which, even to the minutest 
detail, their transmission to us has taken place; all 
these have not been as they are, without His will: 
and those who ignore these, and determine to use the 
Gospels without taking them at all into account, will of 
necessity come short of the fulness of their use,—will of 


| necessity lie open to the attacks of unbelief,—will of 


necessity be feeble and timorous, or, what is even worse, 
overbearing and rash, in their defence of the faith. 
First then notice, that this Holy Gospel which you 
are reading, and in which you trace the divine form 
of your Saviour and listen to His voice, is not written 
in words of light on the sky, one record, indivisible, 
God made use of fovr instruments, 


your daily access to the Father of your spirit: of Him | four inspired men, to gather the facts and words inte 


whose atoning blood, daily applied to your soul, is your | 
only confidence before God, in the midst of daily | 
growing proofs of your own utter unworthiness : | 
of Him whose victory over death is your only hope | 
as years pass on, and the edges of the dark shadow 
begin to enfold you. You fear, as you enter the 
cloud; but you are reassured, because in it He | 
stands transfigured in light. These Gospels are the 
history of Him. How He from his awful Godhead | 
was pleased to stoop to be born, as one of us, and 
yet not as one of us; how, in the emptying out of his | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


= 


—— 





histories for you. He did not so inspire those Four, 
that they all wrote the same concerning the same 
thing, or that they all reported the same discourse in 
the same words. He was pleased that they should 
each look on the facts from a slightly different point 
of view, and each retain, or find retained, slightly 
differing groups of the sayings of the Lord. Now 
as we have said, all this has not been accident,—is not 
to be lamented,—is not to be passed over. It is so 
written for our learning. Various reasons, even in 
our incapacity to fathom the divine purposes, may 
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be imagined why this should have been done. There 
might have been one supreme record, and one only : 
but this might have been perilous for a dispensation 
and @ Church which was to regard not the letter, 
but the spirit, and to walk not by sight, but by faith. 

And another matier is here to be noticed. We know 
these Gospels by the names of certain writers. But in 
the case of three of them, we have no authority what- 
ever for such appropriation in the Gospels themselves, 
nor in any contemporary document. Trustworthy tra- 
dition alone is our warrant for believing St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. Luke to have written the Gospels 
which bear their names. In the case of the fourth, 
it may be gathered almost with certainty from the 
contents of the Gospel itself, who it was that wrote 
it. But even here, the writer’s name is nowhere told 
us ; nay, is purposely concealed. So little is there 
of documentary authentication, so little of the autho- 
rity or dignity of mere names, about writings on 
which the faith of the Church is to rest, all the ages 
of the world. It is the character of the Gospels 
themselves, not the authority with which they come 
to us, on which it has pleased God to fix our atten- 
tion. We are to value them for what they are, not 
for what they say they are. Let, then, what they are 
be our main study: the real character and contents 
of each, as discovered by intelligent search and dis- 
crimination. 

But here another consideration meets us. These 
Gospels, so important to the Church, have not come 
to us in one undisputed form. We have no autho- 
rised copy of them in their original language, so that 
we may know in what precise words they were ori- 
ginally written. The authorities from which we derive 
their sacred text are various ancient copies, written 
by hand on parchment. Of the Gospels, there are 
more than five hwidred of these manuscripts of various 
ages, from the fourth century after Christ to the 
fifteenth, when printing superseded manual writing for 
publication of books. Of these five hundred and more, 
no two are in all points alike, probably in no two of the 
more ancient can even a few consecutive verses be 
found in which all the words agree. Most of the diffe- 
rences are unimportant to the meaning ; but, on the 
other hand, some are very important, even to the 
omission in some copies, and insertion in others, of 
passages of considerable length. Obviously, of all 
these manuscripts, those which are the most ancient 
are the most valuable. And we can tell which are 
the most ancient, by knowing what manner of writing 
prevailed at different times. We have of the Gospels 
two manuscripts, containing them nearly entire, which 
belong to the fourth century : one, besides many frag- 
ments of others, written in the fifth century : another, 
and that a very remarkable one, which apparently 
dates from the siwth. In these very ancient docu- 
ments, the forms of the sacred text are sometimes 
widely divergent. Nay, a remarkable phenomenon is 
forcing itself on the minds of those who have been 
widely conversant with these oldest authorities, viz., 
that the further back we go, the more divergent in 
mere outward form become the wordings of the same 
passages which are narrated by the Gospels in common, 





and also the more divergent in the different primitive | 


manuscripts become the mere words of the sacred text 
throughout. The truth appears to have been, that in 
those early days, as is also clearly shown by the quota- 
tions of Scripture in the works of the Fathers, men 
cared little for the precise words, provided the sense 
were correctly given. ‘* What matters it,” says Si. 
Augustine, in commenting on the cry, ‘‘ Save, Lord: 
we perish,”—the words and time of utterance of which 
are variously reported by the Evangelists,—‘* What 
matters it, whether the disciples, in calling on the 
Lord, really used one or another of these expressions, 
or some other, differing from them all, but still giving 
the sense that they were perishing, and called on Him 
to save them?” Here is a noble example of one who 
made right use of, and could trust, the Gospels. Strive 
to imitate this. Be intelligent enough to recognise, 
and believing enough not to be afraid of these diffe- 
rences of Gospel from Gospel, and of various forms of 
the same passage in the same Gospel. Not the form, but 
the substance, is to save thy soul: for the kingdom of 
God is not in word, but in power. 

Another point of importance, which in a proper use of 
the Gospels an ordinary Christian reader must not fail to 
discern, is, that he possesses them, notin their original 
tongue, but in a translation made from that tongue into 
his own. This likewise is God’s will respecting him, 
and it is not for him to ignore it by acting as if it were 
otherwise. It is no accident, that the English reader 
is compelled to use the Scriptures in a form in which 
man, and not God, has written them. He who has 
made of one blood all nations on the earth, and has 
fixed their times and the bounds of their habitation, 
so arranged the issues of things, that the revelation of 
Himself by Christ should be originally written in the 
most wonderful and powerful of human tongues. The 
Greek language possesses capacities for expressing mi- 
nute differences, and for fathoming profound depths, 
of thought, of which our own tongue is destitute. In 
rendering from one into the other, very much must 
be sacrificed: very much of fulness of meaning, of 
variety of possible scuses, of power to attract and to 
convince. This would be the case, even were the 
translation faultlessly accurate, and made by infallible 
authority. But I need not say, that no translation 
has ever possessed these qualities. The English ver- 
sion, for faithfulness, for simplicity, for majesty, will 
bear comparison with any that ever has been made : 
yet it is not a word more than the truth, to say, that 
it abounds with errors and inadequate renderings. 

In this matter let me speak plainly, and say that 
the Church of Christ in this land has not acted faith- 
fully by her members. A formidable list of passages 
might be given, in which our version either has con- 
fessedly misrendered the original, or has followed a 
form of the text now well known not to have been 
the original form. These might be corrected at any 


| time: and it is a grievous thing that this has not 


been done, or is not now in doing. For, as matiers 
now stand, we are printing for reading in our churches, 
we are sending forth into the cottage and the mansion, 
books containing passages and phrases which pretend 
to be the Word of God, and are not: and that, when 
the remedy is most easy, and lies at any time in our 
power. Let a commission of men learned in the 
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Scriptures be appointed, chosen from among our 
different Christian denominations, with definite powers 
as to this weighty matter, to be exercised under 
proper safeguards ; and in a few years at most this 
stumbling-block wijl have been removed. ‘The time 
may not have been‘ripe for it a short while ago, but 
I believe it is ripe for it now, at least as far as regards 
the New Testament. And mind, I speak not as a 
youthful enthusiast, but as one whose life, now not a 
short one, has been mainly spent in the study of the 
Sacred Word ; not as a lover of change in this matter, 
but as an ardent admirer and lover of the dear old 
English words of our national Bible. Let us not lose 
one well known text in that our precious inheritance, 
unless it be, in the estimation of all who are capable 
of judging, a right hand which ought to be cut off, an 
eye which must be plucked out. But the state of 
things at present is most unsatisfactory. As a nation, 
and as Churches, are we making a right use of the 
holy Gospels, or of the rest of God’s revealed Word, 
till these bleraishes are removed ? 

What, then, ought to be, on the mind of the English 
reader, the effect of this last treated fact—the neces- 
sary imperfection of the particular vehicle in which 
God’s providence has transmitted the Gospels to him? 
Not distrust : not unbelief. Were his version ten- 
fold more imperfect than it is, there would be no 
excuse for either of these. The glories of the ever- 
lasting Gospel, as seen in Him who is its subject, are 
not blotted out for him. The treasure within is not 
less precious, for a few comparatively insignificant 
flaws in the earthen vessel containing it. Dig thou 
ever in this thy field for the treasure passing all price, 
even Christ the hope of glory. The soil may yet be 
rough ; some stones remaining to turn the edge of 
thy tool, some clods unbroken which pass thy strength 
to cleave asunder: but for all these, thou shalt find, 
if thou seekest aright. Only go not about boasting 
vainly of thy possession of this holy Book without in 
fact really possessing it at all, For only he can be 
said in any worthy sense to possess it, who knows 
what the will of God has been towards him in it and 
by it, both as to its inner contents, and as to its out- 
ward form and transmission to himself. 

In concluding these general preliminary observa- 
tions, I would yet mention two requisites for the right 
use of the Gospels. The former of these is, HONESTY ; 
a straightforward manly spirit, afraid of no truth, dis- 
claiming all compromise with falsehood. Whatever 
certain apologists for their defection from the truth may 
say, there is, depend upon it, no just cause which can 
excuse a lie. Nay, the better the cause, the worse the 
falsehood ; because it betrays the more distrust of 
Him who will suffer no good thing to fail. And 
some, shame to say, have endeavoured to save the 
credit of the Holy Gospels by concealing, by palliating, 
by solving inadequately and unfaithfully, these diffi- 
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culties and these drawbacks of which we have been 
treating. Do thou, my reader, who wishest to live 
in the light of God and by the example of Christ, 
not consent unto these persons. Handle not the 
Word of God deceitfully. Every fact respecting it is 


God’s fact, sent by God to thee for thy good. Fear 
it not ; face it, and give it its dueinfluence. It may 


seem unwelcome at first—a visitor whose aspect and 
speech jar on thy snug system of cherished home- 
thoughts ; but depend upon it, thou wilt have enter- 
tained an angel unawares. Only be sure that it is 
genuine, and not an idle fiction of the enemy. For 
in our days the enemy is very busy. Men who 
ought to know better, are striving to overthrow the 
faith of the Church by approaching the Scriptures 
from a hostile point of view, and cavilling at state- 
ments in them which the most ordinary common sense 
seems to explain satisfactorily. Be not, on the other 
hand, deceived by these fair-seeming writers. Do not 
let them quietly assume, as they do, all the credit for 
honesty, and brand us believers with disingenuousness. 
Show them that we are as truthful as they are ; show 
them that there is at least as much honesty and man- 
liness in a hearty defence of the faith, as in their 
boastful abandonment of it. Give not the unbeliever 
a monopoly of fair dealing. Be true, while you be- 
lieve ; and pray that he too may be some day con- 
vinced, that the only way to be true, is to believe. 

And the other requisite is Cuarity. In fact, the 
one requisite above all others, Oh, my brothers, we 
all speak and write too many hard, bitter words ; we 
all indulge in too many cruel sentences; we are 
all trying to break, not to mend, the bruised reed. 
In this matter of the Holy Gospels, especially, do we 
need the blessed gift of charity. They are not Christ, 
but were given to lead to Christ. And if any seem 
to have laid hold on Christ by their means, blessed is 
that man—whether he know little or much, whether 
he be aware of anything else respecting them or not. 
Let this ever be borne in mind by us. While we are 
striving to be strong in the faith, let us not despise 
the faith of the weakest. For there will come a day 
to us all when, in the giving way of the powers of 
nature, and the pouring in of the great waterfloods, 
we shall grasp at something which may hold us up 
and carry us over. And then, not how much we 
have searched out and known, not how much we have 
disputed and prevailed, will help us; but how much 
we have lived on Christ, and heard in our souls of 
his own life-giving voice, and how much we have 
shown in the world of his meek and lowly example. 

For this, use the Gospels; for this, search into them 
and appreciate them :—not to argue and dispute out 
of, not to become vain and puffed-up by, but to grow 
in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, 

Henry Atrorp. 
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REVIVED! 


Break out, my heart, in joyous strain, 
The sun has conquered night’s sad reign, 
And sheds down radiance clear ; 
Soon as the King turned round his face,* 
My sorrow gave to rapture place ; 
Now light and life are here. 
The spices flow 
God’s work to show, 
Within his garden wrought ; 
O Lord, my Lord, 
By thy dear word 
How is my heart continually restored ! 


My soul in doubt and bondage lay, 
And all my joy had fled away— 
I sought Him, he was gone ! 
My pardon I could call to mind, 
But still my Lord I could not find— 
*Twas day without the sun ! 
Then near He drew, 
And touched me too, 
With his most gracious hand. 
O Saviour mine, 
That touch of thine 
A Fountain proves of Balsam most divine. 


Blessing, Salvation, Life, and Light, 
And all my wealth and all my: might 
On look of thine depend. 

Just as when earth lies steeped in dew, 
Let but the morning sun break through, 
Scents from wak’d flowers ascend ; 

In my heart’s ground 
The blossoms found 
Breathe sweet upturned to thee ; 
When thy beams bright 
Dispel the night, 
They raise their drooping faces to the light. 


Hosannas to my Sun I’ll raise, 
Break forth my heart in joy and praise, 
3reak forth in happy song ! 
Lord, I am all too weak to sing, 
I only stammer out, my King, 
Thanks that to thee belong. 
Wake up, my heart, 
_ All fear, all smart 
| Thy Saviour’s touch can heal. 
Lord Christ, to thee 
All glory be, 
Who art the same throughout eternity. 
Translated by L. Cc. e. 








THE LABOURER’S HIRE. 


In the Norwegian mines a singular and striking 
custom is observed in paying the weekly wages of 
the men there employed. They all present them- 
selves on the Saturday evening to the inspector, who 
hears from each man the number of hours he has 
worked on the successive days of the week past, 
compares the total given with his own notes on the 
subject, and having settled the account, calls the 
miner, bids him turn round, and writes in white chalk 
upon his black back the sum due to him. Thus mys- 
teriously numbered, the man has to go to the cashier, 
who also turns him round to look at the figures, and 
pays him without his having a word to say. 

The method is an expeditious one,—two or three 
strokes of chalk settle the matter ; it is prudent, for 
the miner has no chance of altering a figure in his own 
favour; and economical, for a brush removes all trace 
of the inscription, and the same black jacket is ready 
for the next Saturday. 

And now form to yourself an idea of the feelings of 
the labourer thus bearing his unknown sentence on 
his back. Willingly. would he glance at it, or perhaps 
alter it, who can say ; but there is no seeing behind 
one, Accordingly, one man goes over and over the 
account in his mind, adds up the days of work, sub- 
tracts the hours of rest, recollects that he made a 
holiday of Monday and that there will be no wages 


for that day—nay, that on this very Saturday he left | 


off work at noon, and therefore must have but half-a- 
day’s pay. ‘True on Thursday he worked hard from 
morning to evening; but then on Friday, having 
risen late, he arrived late at the mines, began work 
late, and if the inspector happened to be on the look- 





* “While the King turns round my spikenard sendeth forth the 
smell thereof.” —German Bible. In our version the words are “ sitteth 
at his table.” 





| out that morning, no doubt an hour will be found 
struck off. As to the number of hours that he 
| really worked his best, there is no making them count 
double, do what you will; he was, after all, only 
| doing then what it was his duty to do always ; and 
| taking all things together, he much fears he shall find 
| himself mulcted to a considerable extent. 

This manner of paying the Norwegian miners 
strikes me as a yery faithful image of the final 
settlement of the great inspector of the human race. 
Labourers as we are during the work of life, we shall 
have to present ourselves on the last day to be paid 
our hire. Doubtless the Judge may question us as to 
the use made of our hours, but this will be to carry 
conviction to our own hearts, not to procure himself 
information as to the exact truth, for which he will 
assuredly refer to his own infallible notes. There 
will be no discussion, no advocate, no jury, no wit- 
nesses, There will be only the Judge, the Judge 
who, being omniscient, knows the whole case better 
than all the accused and all the excusing put to- 
gether! God alone, without appeal, without dispute, 
will settle our accounts, pronounce our sentence, and 
inscribe it on our forehead. But what will He have 
to inscribe? Let us go over the case. 

The first week-day how many young people have 
turned into a holiday, thinking only of amusing 
themselves, and crying one to the other—This is 
Monday, let us eat, drink, and be merry! Busi- 
ness to-morrow! Care will come soon enough! One 
has gone off to the public house, another to the 
ball; this to the gambling table, that on a poaching 
expedition. One. has told a lie in sport, another has 
| blasphemed in his fit of passion; but all were very 

young: it was only Monday, and that excuse seemed 
then quite valid; but at the present day, which is 
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: A: | 
Saturday, at the present evening hour, at this the very | 
moment for the giving in of our account, how different | 


Listen to a story. 
‘‘There was a man, an householder, which went 


everything appears! At the close of life, all those ve- | out early in the morning to hire labourers into his 
nial offences change their character, reveal themselves | vineyard. And when he had agreed with the labourers 
as drunkenness, licentiousness, lying, injustice, forget- | for a penny a day, he sent them into his vineyard. 


fulness, and contempt of the great master, God ! 

Again in maturity, when self-indulgent habits had 
been already formed, when experience had been gained 
of acunning, impure, ungrateful world, how did we 
reason? ‘Pooh!’ we said, ‘we must learn to do as 
others do; unless we were to behave like the rest we 
should soon be pillaged of all. Besides, it’s only a 
Roland for an Oliver—we. shall not easily do as | 
much harm to others, as. others have done to us. | 
And so arguing, we resolved to take things easily— | 
we were not so very particular about truth, justice, | 
temperance, that is to say, we daily fell a little lower | 
in all these respects. 

Oh! if indeed the inspeetor of our labour watches 
over the way in which our evening hour is spent, what 
deficits, what reductions there will be! Maturity is 
no better than youth. As it:was on Monday so it is 
on Thursday, &c. 

And in that is old age superior? It learns to be 
silent about others through prudence, not charity ; it | 
runs no more after pleasures, because its blood runs | 
cold. Itis discreet from necessity. And besides, if it | 
diminish former riotous excesses, does it not too often 
double its covetousness? Ceasing to be prodigal, has | 
it not become avaricious? True, it may preach now, as | 
of yore it was preached to; but give old age the ac- 
tivity and energy of twenty, and you would often see 
it run where it prohibits your going. Alas! the Fri- 
day has been no better employed than the previous 
days. 

And when Saturday morning is really come, what 
efforts are made to keep up self-delusion. It is only 
Friday, you keep saying; courage, let us set about 
working! Alas, no! Itis too surely Saturday. You 
are old, the evening has come, the account has to be 
settled. Draw near, and God will inscribe it on your 
forehead !—what is it He has inscribed? I know not 
exactly, but at all events it is nothing favourable ! 
My week has been far from well filled. Say that I did 
work well on certain days, it was only my duty that I 
did, I could not work two hours in one! And how 
many hours I spent in doing nothing, spent in doing 
evil. Oh, if God be extreme to mark all, what an 
account will there be to render ! 

But what day is this for you, readers ?—for me ? 
Perhaps Saturday—nay, perhaps Saturday night, for 
all works of life do not number six days! Butat 
least the last hour has not yet struck. What, then, 








shall we do? Begin life anew! Impossible. One 
ages, but there is no growing young again. Shall we | 
work to make up for lost time? Impossible also. | 
Even were it morning instead of evening, we have 
the day’s work before us. How accomplish the work 
of yesterday, still less that of the whole week, in 
twelve hours ? Whatshallwedo? Menand brethren, | 
oh, what shall we do ? 


| And he went out about the third hour, and saw others 
stand idle in the market place, and said unto them ; 
Go ye also into the vineyard, and whatsoever is right 
I will give you. And they went their way. Again 
he went out about the sixth and ninth hour, and did 
likewise. And about the eleventh hour he went out, 
and found others standing idle, and saith unto them, 

| Why stand ye here all the day idle? They say unto 
him, Because no man hath hired us. He saith unto 
_ them, Go ye also into the vineyard ; ; and whatsoever 
is right, that shall ye receive. So when even was 
come, the lord of the vineyard saith unto his steward, 
Call the labourers, and give them their hire, beginning 
from the last unto the first, And when they came 
that were hired about the eleventh hour, they received 
every man a penny. But when the first came, they 
supposed that they should have received more; and 
they likewise received every man a penny. And when 
they had received it, they murmured against the good- 
man of the house, saying, These last have wrought 
but one hour; and thou hast made them equal unto 
us, which haye borne the burden and heat of the day. 


| But he answered one of them, and said, Friend, I do 


thee no wrong: didst not: thou agree with me for a 
penny? ‘Take that thine is, and go thy way: I will 
give unto this last; even as unto thee. Is it not 
lawful for me to do what I will with mine own? Is 
thine eye evil, because I am good.” 

This narrative, my friend, was spoken by Jesus 
Christ himself. These labourers of the eleventh hour, 
they are you and I. God will forgive in the whole 
week, the very last day, if, the evening of that last 
day at the last hour, we go repentant to Him—go, in the 
name of Jesus Christ to say to Him, ‘* Master, I am 
an idle unprofitable servant, who has never done a 
good stroke of work in all my life. Lord, here I am, 
take me in at the eleventh hour, forgive me, in the 
name of thy Son, who encourages me to trust in Him 
and in Thee, Here I am, relying upon thy mercy ; 
do with me what thou wilt. If it need be so, I will be 
the last of all, I will be thy slave; only receive me, for 
pity’s sake, The twelfth hour has not yet struck.” 

Dear friends, if you enter upon this way of repent- 
ance and faith, you will receive, even at this eleventh 
hour, not the hire, but the gift of the celestial penny, 
the gift of a blessed eternity. 

But what is this eleventh hour? It is the present 
hour. To put off till to-morrow is to deceive our- 
selves; no one would put off till the morrow his 
acceptance of a million of money. No. Whoever 
says, ‘*I mean to be converted later,” lies. The fact 
is, he wishes to put off his conversion, and the pro- 
bability is that he will always wish this, just as much 
as he does now. Oh, “ if ye hear my voice,” says God 
to us, “harden not your hearts.” 

N. Rousset. 
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** When Sunset’s in the west, 
It seems thy gate of glory, 
Thou City of the Blest!” 


Jerusalem the Golden. 












































JERUSALEM 


JERUSALEM the Golden, 
I languish for one gleam 

Of all thy glory folden 
In distance, and in dream ! 

My thoughts, like palms in exile, 
Climb up to look and pray 

For a glimpse of that dear Country 
That lies so far away. 


Jerusalem the Golden, 
Methinks each flower that blo~’s, 
And every bird a-singing, 
Of thee some secret knows ! 
I know not what the Flowers 
Can feel, or Singers see, 
But all these summer raptures 
Are prophecies of thee. 


Jerusalém the Golden, 
When Sunset’s in the west, 
It seems thy gate of glory, 
Thou City of the Blest! 
And Midnight’s starry torches, 
Through intermediate gloom, 
Are waving with their welcome 
To thy Eternal Home. 
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THE GOLDEN. 


Jerusalem the Golden ! 
Where loftily they sing, 
O’er pain and sorrows olden 
For ever triumphing ! 
Lowly may be thy portal, 
| And dark may be the door, 
The Mansion is immortal— 
God’s palace for His poor. 


Jerusalem the Golden ; 
There all our Birds that flew,— 
Our Flowers but half-unfolden, 
Our Pearls that turn’d to duw, — 
And all the glad life-music 
Now heard no longer here, 
| Shall come again to greet us 
As we are drawing near. 


Jerusalem the Golden ! 
I toil on day by day; 
| Heart-sore each night, with longing 
I stretch my hands and pray 
That midst thy leaves of healing 
My soul may find her nest, 
Where the Wicked cease from troubling, — 
The Weary are at rest. G. M. 
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By tHe Avutuor or “ Brerrer 


On the slope of a considerable ridge, in one of the 
midland counties of England, stands. one of those 
remarkable towns to which the recent progress of our 
manufactures has given such wonderful expansion and 
activity. Spreading itself over a picturesque height 
crowned by a castle of historical fame, and looking 
down on a noble river fringed with elms older than 
the Reformation, the place has little of the look of a 
manufacturing town; and as you walk along its clean 
and comfortable looking streets, you see little of the 
squalor and neglect, and you encounter little of the 
noise and smoke that are usually so abundant in 
the seats of busy industry. In fact, it has long been 
connected with one of the most elegant of our indus- 
trial processes—the lace manufacture; and although, 
in these go-a-head times, it has added sundry other 


_branches to its business, we can fancy that it still 


retains something of the grace and neatness that are 
appropriate to its staple manufacture. Riding in your 
cab from the railway station; your eye catches on a 
corner the words ‘*‘ Krrxe-Wuire Srreet;” the in- 
scription recalls a familiar name—that of Henry Kirke 
White, the sweet minstrel, the marvellous scholar, the 
Christian youth, who, like so many more, fell a victim 
to his thirst for knowledge, when the world had just 
got a glimpse of the rare quality of his gifts and 

ces.. You gaze with unwonted interest on the 
butchers’ stalls of the town, wondering which of them 
Henry’s father may have stood behind; and turning 
southwards, you see, along the banks of the river, 
that beautifully wooded walk which inspired the muse 
of “Clifton Grove.” Poets, butchers, and lace- 
makers—it is not very often they come together ; 








Days ror WorkKING PEOPLE.” 


but it is comforting to think they have met, and 
may meet again; you only wish such meetings could 
happen oftener ; that the bright and sprightly muse 
would but throw a little more of her bloom and 
beauty over the dingy haunts of monotonous toil. 

But better things than poetry and lace-making 
meet here. Christianity may be found here in close 
and beautiful alliance with business, conducted on a 
colossal scale. Circumstances lately gave the writer 
of this paper the pleasure of becoming acquainted 
with a leading firm in the town, enjoying an hon- 
ourable distinction, not merely in business circles, 
but pre-eminently for what they do for the Christian 
and social good of the hundreds whom they employ. 
In point of fact, we had undertaken a voyage of dis- 
covery in search of such employers. Deeply feeling 
that no social question is of greater importance to the 
country than that which concerns the relation of 
employers and employed, we determined to devote all 
the leisure we could command during a summer holi- 
day to visit some of the principal seats of industry in 
England, in order to witness the plans and learn the 
views of those Christian employers who might be 
supposed to have given the subject their most earnest 
consideration. Into that wide subject we do not 
enter at present. Much might be said on it, and, 
time and place suitable, we hope to say something. 
Meanwhile we restrict ourselves to the single case we 
have adverted to, believing, as we do, that that one 
example might be copied by very many, and if so 
copied, would, with God’s blessing, do incalculable 
good. 





We ask our readers to accompany us to the waro- 
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house of our friend, and mark how the first half-hour 
is spent inside. The clock is striking eight as you 
reach the corner of a massive building, in passing 
along which you observe a row of windows on the 
ground-floor of one of the wings, having a slightly 
ecclesiastical form. Following the current of work- 
people—mostly females—that are flocking inside, you 
find yourself in a large room or chapel, capable of 
accommodating three or four hundred persons. By 
and by, the room is filled in every part. Precisely 
at five minutes past eight, the chaplain takes his 
place at the desk. On his left hand you observe a 
choir of singers, male and female, not dressed in the 
fantastic costume of cathedral choirs, but in the ordi- 
nary attire of the work-a-day world. On the right 
is a handsome organ, which you afterwards learn cost 
a hundred guineas, and was the gift of the work- 
people to their masters’ chapel. The body of the 
room is filled chiefly by young females, whose neat 
and quiet dress you cannot help remarking. Away 


on somewhat raised benches at the end are some of | 
the office clerks and warehousemen, and in one | 


of these raised pews are three or four gentlemen, 
members of the firm. Their presence is no exception, 
but the ordinary rule. The head of the house, the 
mainspring of the whole, is hardly ever out of his 
place, although his presence necessitates a very early 
breakfast at home, and brings him to the warehouse 


two or three hours sooner than he would otherwise | 


care to come, The attendance of the people is purely 
optional; but whether moved by the example of the 
masters, or the love of the service, or the sense of its 
value, or the force of the public opinion which has 
grown up in the establishment in its favour, so it is 
that out of a staff of five or six hundred workers, 
about four hundred are in attendance every morning. 

The service begins with the singing of a hymn, 
which is heartily done by all. The prayer that 
follows is in the form of a series of collects, some 
of them having a special bearing on the circumstances 
of the people, and expressing the longings of the 
Christian soul, in the view of the work, and tempta- 
tions, and duties of the coming day. At first, we 
believe, no form of prayer was used, but at the 
request of some of the people the present collection 
was compiled and printed, consisting of six services, 
one for each of the days of the week. After prayer, 
a passage of Scripture is read, and the remainder of 
the time is occupied with a simple, earnest exposition 
and application of the passage. 
the blessing is pronounced, and the meeting disperses, 
to begin, in the several departments of the vast ware- 
house, the work of the day. 


The origin and history of this meeting, which has | 


now gone on most prosperously for upwards of nine 
years, cannot but be extremely interesting, 
some hesitation in even alluding to what is necessarily 


a delicate subject, but we shall try to do so as care- | 
The excellent Christian gentleman | 


fully as possible. 
to whom it owes its origin, we have understood, had 
at one time, through no fault of his own, to pass 
through a very trying and painful ordeal, which almost 
threatened to wreck his ship. His experience during 
that most painful time impressed him very deeply 


At half-past eight | 


We have '| 


| with the duty: of acknowledging God more openly 
and emphatically in connection with business, and of 
taking. a paternal and Christian interest in all who 
aided him in its prosecution. As he was considering 
and taking counsel how this might best be done, 
| prosperity so flowed in on his firm that larger barns had 
| to be built wherein to bestow their goods. There were 
| partners whose consent to plans so unusual as those 
which he was led to entertain it was not very easy to 
| obtain, but as a first step it was agreed that in the 
| plans of the new building a large room should be set 
| apart as a chapel. Even when he offered to take 
charge of the whole arrangements connected with a 
daily meeting for worship, he was met with the ob- 
| jection, that in that case it would simply be his 
| personal affair, and should he be removed, who would 
| or could continue to carry it on? It was wonderful 
| how, before the spirit of calm, earnest prayerfulness, 
every valley was exalted and every mountain and high 
place made low. Strangely enough, the partners be- 
longed to the most miscellaneous and diverse sections 
of religious profession, embracing denominations that 
it would have seemed utterly impossible to bring 
together in such a matter. But come together they 
at last did, very wonderfully; and now the arrange- 
| ment is so consolidated, so established as an integral 
| part of the concern, that its promoter can feel a moral 
| certainty of its continuance, knowing that even if he 
were gone, the firm would just as soon think of 
| shutting up the counting-house as of discontinuing 
| the chapel. 
Of course there were croakers, when the thing was 
| begun, that foretold that its career would be short 
|enough. Novelty would draw a crowd at the begin- 
|ning, but in six months the attendance would be 
| down to zero, Things would occur in the warehouse, 
| @ pressure of work would come, partners and others 
| would be so occupied, that the meetings could not be 
| regularly held. In one respect, the prophecy seemed 
| not unlikely to be verified. There was at first a rush 
| to the chapel, followed, as was natural, by a reaction. 
| But then again, the tide slowly turned in its favour, 
| until now the attendance we have mentioned has 
| become fixed and regular. Just as in the matter of 
| family worship, there have been times when it has 
| required an effort to devote half an hour to the 
chapel, but there never has been cause to regret the 
time so spent, for the business of the warehouse has 
gone on more smoothly, comfortably, and expeditiously 
than it would otherwise have done. The effect of the 
arrangement on the workers generally has been very 
marked. At one time, quarrelling and angry words 
might not unfrequently be heard in the different 
rooms—now, such a thing never occurs. Though 
| about five hundred females and one hundred males 
are employed, and are necessarily brought into contact 
with each other, there have been but two instances, 
in nine years, of a guilty intimacy between any of 
them.* Several of the workers have had cause to 
| bless God for meetings that have brought them the 
| best blessings of heaven. Even the parents of some 
of those employed have in some instances shared the 


| 








| 
| * Itis not meant that there have been no other immoralities on 
| the part of members of the establishment. 
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blessing. 
has not certainly taken place, an elevation of tone 
and spirit has been the manifest result of the meet- 
ings. Young persons of the better sort show an 


anxiety to be employed in such an establishment, and | 
parents feel thankful that their children are under | 


such influences. 


Except in the case of Roman | 


Catholics, variety of sect never causes absence from | 


the meetings or coldness towards them. Instead of 
having a repelling influence, as some foreboded, the 
practice rather operates the other way, and makes the 
establishment popular. 

We were very desirous to ascertain whether these 


meetings, and other things connected with them to | 
which we shall presently advert, exercised a per- | firm, in regularly attending the meetings, has had a 


ceptible influence in sweetening the relation of the | great effect. 
employed to their employers. How much of sourness | matter. 


Among those, too, where a vital change | the singularly prayerful and trustful spirit in which 


the whole arrangements have been planned and carried 
out by the head of the firm. Every step we believe 
has been taken in the spirit of the 127th Psalm :— 
‘* Except the Lord build the house, they labour in 
vain that build it; except the Lord keep the city, the 
watchman waketh but in vain.” The benefit of this 
calm, quiet, but earnest spirit, has been found in 
many ways—in the removal of obstacles, the over- 
coming of difficulties, and the procuring of suitable 
agents, on whom success has been greatly dependent. 
Tt is an instance of the old rule—‘‘ Acknowledge Him 
in all thy ways and He will direct thy paths.” 

Then, further, the example of the members of the 


It has shown their earnestness in the 
It has shown that the spirit of Christian 


there frequenély is in that relation, as it stands at | fraternity they have professed to promote is a real 


present, no one needs to be told who knows anything | fraternity. 


of the condition of the working classes. It is the 
great blot on our manufacturing system, the continual 
sorrow of the good, the perplexing puzzle of the wise. 
In a warehouse, perhaps, the evil is less likely to 
become intense, than in a factory or a mine. But 
even there, a sullen antagonism on the part of the 
servants towards their masters is far too common. 
So far as we could learn, the establishment of which 
we have been writing was pervaded by quite the 
opposite spirit. There was no mistaking the strong, 
decided tone in which some of the workers expressed 
their feeling—‘‘ Yes, we have a good master—I don’t 
know such another—I don’t know what I would not 
do for my master.”” We were told of a very touch- 
ing and tender proof of this feeling that occurred 
some years ago, when trade was in a wretched state, 
and even first-class houses, through the necessity laid 
on them to help houses connected with them over the 
crisis, were in a very precarious predicament, An 
address was presented to the head of the firm, signed 
by a number of the oldest and most responsible of his 
people, expressive of their affectionate regard and 
thorough confidence in him, and their sympathy for 
him in the trying position in which he was placed. 
To aman of his heart, to whom any catastrophe in 
business would seem far more terrible for the suffering 
it would bring to hundreds of industrious workers, 


than for the loss it would occasion to himself, such an | 


expression of feeling, at such a time, must have been 
most grateful, and we can readily understand how he 
would thank God and take courage. 

Operations somewhat similar to those which we have 
been describing have been tried elsewhere, but in 
instances not a few they have by no means been 
attended with similar success. The knowledge of 


| 
| 





They have made it apparent that the 
religious meeting is not an insulting device to check 
the evil tendencies of the people, but a brotherly 
fellowship, a united approach to the throne of grace, 
where all, as partakers of a common nature, may 
worship the same Father, confess the same sins, and 
implore the same grace and mercy. No better plan 
could have been taken for securing a good attendance 
than to leave it quite optional on the part of the 
people, but have regularly the presence of the masters. 
Half an hour a day allowed by the masters to each 
worker for the worship of God, shows a sacrifice on 
their part which it would be shabby for the workers to 
disregard, Thus the employers’ influence is brought 
to bear in the most efficient way, without in the 
slightest degree interfering with the freedom and in- 
dependence of the workers—a privilege for which the 
working-classes at the present day show the most sen- 
sitive concern, and of any infringement upon which, 
real or apparent, they are jealous to the last degree. 
The honourable character of the employers, in their 
dealings with their people, and in their business rela- 
tions generally, has greatly aided the success of the 
scheme. Every one must have remarked how often 
the efforts of really earnest men of business to do 
good are neutralised by some meanness or shabbiness, 
verging on dishonesty, if not actually touching it, in 
their business transactions. We know of an employer 
who, in paying his workmen’s wages, presents each of 
them with a religious tract, it being notorious at the 


| same time that the wages he pays are smaller than 
| the average of the trade. We remember having heard 


this fact made us the more careful to inquire into | 


the causes that had brought such prosperity to the 
present movement. 


one were to suppose that nothing more needs to be 


done than simply, on the spur of the moment, to set up | 


a similar meeting, we could almost pledge our word 
that the result would be a mortifying disappointment 
and an ignominious defeat. 

In the first place, we attach much importance to 


If this paper has any value, it 
will lie in what we are now going to write; for if any | 
| the prayer went on, the good man prayed “‘ that the 


of a country tradesman—a good man, but very, very 
hard—who was in the habit of having worship with 
his apprentices, and whose custom it was to pray, 
amongst other things, for a ready sale for each parcel 
of goods that came to hand. One day there came a 
parcel containing a lot of bellows that had sustained 
some damage. ‘The lads wondered how their master 
would pray on their behalf. Worship came, and as 


damaged bellowses might speedily find purchasers.” 
The petition was too much for the gravity of the 


| young rascals, who burst into laughter, but the habit 
of praying for damaged goods ceased from that hour. 


Hardly anything is so hurtful to religious influence as 
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meanness. On the other hand, the habit of honour- | 


and his righteousness, and all these things shall be 


able dealing not merely adds to religious influence, | added unto you.” And second (and this is what is more 


but multiplies it. 


Of the prevalence of that spirit in | immediately applicable)—Take a personal interest in 


the establishment of which we are writing, we had | your people, go about among them, sympathise with 
not a few pleasant proofs, which it would be hardly | them, enter into their circumstances; or if their 


proper to specify. One fact, however, is very sug- 


gestive—such a thing as an application for an increase | 


of remuneration was hardly ever known in the estab- 
lishment. The master has made a point of antici- 
pating such applications, and has always found that 


| 
| 


number be so great as to make this literally impos- 
sible, then urge all those to whom you delegate the 
duty, to do this as much as ever they can. We are 
persuaded that this is the key of the position, and 
where there have been failure and disappointment, the 


an increase spontaneously offered is far more thought | neglect of this will in all likelihood be found to have 


of than one conceded to a demand. 
inferred what his answer would be to a brother mer- 


chant, not in the habit of offering advances of salary, | the people in numberless ways. 


who once complained to him very loudly that his 
young men were always leaving him, and asked how 
it was that he kept such a firm hold of his. 

Another cause of success—indeed one of the very 
chief—is the excellence of the chaplain. We were 
about to say that the firm had been very fortunate in 
their chaplain, but we purposely withhold that ex- 
pression, because we believe that there was n8 
**fortune” in the matter—that the chaplain was 
sent in answer to prayer. At the time of our visit, 
he had just completed the ninth year of his incum- 
bency, and was leaving to fill a parochial charge in 
the neighbourhood. Consequently we were in the 
way to hear not a little regarding him, and its tenor 
was such that we feared he might be in some danger 
of the woe pronounced against those of whom all men 
speak well. ‘the Christian earnestness, geniality, and 
prudence which he had brought to bear on his work 
were receiving their reward. Employers and em- 
ployed vied with each other in expressing their 
obligations to his unwearying devotion, and constant 
readiness for every good work. 

And here we must make a remark that serves to 
account for the comparative failure of some well- 
designed efforts in some degree resembling the opera- 
tions we have been describing. In some cases, 
arrangements have been made for morning worship, 


- and a chaplain has been engaged for the duty. He 


may have been a most excellent man, and we do not 
deny that a measure of good may have resulted from 
his labours ; but beyond all doubt, if great success is 
looked for, the worst way to get it is to place a man 
in a desk for fifteen or twenty minutes every morning, 
and never give the people an opportunity of seeing or 
being seen by him at any other time. It is by taking 
a personal interest in the people that the battle is to 
be won. Here, we are persuaded, is the key to success. 
The chaplain (if a chaplain there is to be) must go in 


and out among the people—he must get acquainted with | 


them individually, know their history, interest himself 
in their concerns, and become their trusty friend. If 
we had the opportunity of addressing all the em- 
ployers of the empire on the best mode of benefiting 
their people, and were allowed to say but two things 
to them, these two things should be: first, Do not 
think of separating the temporal from the spiritual, 
but let the one rest on the other as its foundation, let 
God’s order be maintained, the order of the ten com- 


mandments, the order of the Lord’s prayer, the order of | 





It may easily be | been the cause. 


In the present case, the chaplain has mingled with 
We have before us 
several “ Friendly Addresses” written by him from 
time to time, in which he makes reference to the 
several operations with which he was connected. It 
appears that besides the daily morning service, he had 
a monthly evening service, at which he gave a fuller 
address ; a Bible class for young men, out of which 
had grown a very interesting devotional meeting : 
classes also for young women and children; an evening 
for receiving at his own house visits from those 
desirous of conversing with him ; besides all which, 
the frequent visitation of the sick and dying was one 
of his principal duties. The addresses refer also to 
matters not quite in the chaplain’s department, but in 
which he took an active interest :—the Penny Savings 
Bank, the Medical Society, the purchase of books and 
periodicals, and the Red River school,—a missionary 
school in North America supported by the people of 
the establishment. It is interesting to mark the 
great breadth and variety of interests with which this 
chaplain concerns himself; our readers, we believe, 
will pardon us for transcribing, as a proof and sample 
of this, a list of qualities, pressed on the notice of the 
young women, ‘‘ which every sensible man ought to 
look for in a wife. 

“1, Gentleness and good temper ; that she is neither 
a scold nor a gossip. 

‘¢ 2, That she is neat and becoming in her dress— 
not a lover of finery, whether cheap or expensive. 

*¢3, That she is modest and well-behaved—not a 
forward girl who will receive attentions that are 
neither virtuous in themselves, nor honourable in 
prospect. 

“4, That she is sensible and well acquainted with 
household duties—not extravagant in her ideas, but 
thrifty, and likely to make a good manager. 

‘5. And above all, he will take care that she is 
likely to be to him a help, and not a hindrance in the 
way to heaven. 

‘Tt is ignorance of these things that occasions so 
much squalor, wretchedness, and bad feeling in the 
homes of so many working people.” 

One cannot help feeling, as one gets acquainted 
with the operations of this interesting establishment, 
what a great work has yet to be done before the 
merchandise and the hire of Britain shall be ‘ holi- 
ness to the Lord.” It seems as if the whole labour- 
employing community of the country had yet to be 
raised to a higher level, and taught a new application 
of Christianity. We are very far from urging the 


Christ’s precept, —‘ seek ye first the kingdom of God | example of this establishment for the literal imita- 
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tion of all and ain Obviously ¢ that would be im- 
possible, and even if possible, we doubt if it would be 
desirable. The great value of the instance we have 
given lies in the proof it affords that the difficulties 
commonly alleged are not insurmountable,—that 
‘¢where there’s a will, there’s a way.”—-And we 
make our appeal in conclusion to all Christian em- 
ployers, earnestly asking, Can it be right never to 
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acknowledge God of .ask his blessing with those 
who aid you'in thé prosecution of your worldly 
business? If you say No, what we have now written 
will show you one mode of action that may be followed, 
In this way, or in whatever other way you may 
judge most suitable, lose no time in setting about 
your duty. 
W. G. Buarxiz, 





THOUGHTS FOR THE THOUGHTLESS. 
BY ONE OF HER MAJESTY’S CHAPLAINS. 


Aut of us, I daresay, know from experience what 
is meant by thoughtlessness or indifference about our 
state in eternity. 

It is true there are some who, from having had a 
godly up-bringing in their youth, or at least religious 
instruction, have always thought more or less about 
what would become of their souls. But there are 
others, again, who seem never at any time to have 
had a serious thought about their life after death. 
They have, perhaps, from infancy lived among 
worldly-minded people, who gave the impression, by 
their conversation and general conduct, on week-days 
and Sundays, that this world was eve: yibi. ag, end the 
next world nothing,—that this world alone .was real, 
—and that man’s chief end was to labour in,it, make 
money in it, be happy in it, get everything for yelf 
in it, and, as a matter of hard necessity, at last die in 
it, and go from it—Whither? Ah! who could-ell 
that ?—who ever thought of that ? 

Whether or not early education is to blame, certain 
it is, that many people are in this latter state. They 
seem stone-blind to the future. Not one ray of light 
from the great and eternal world, on whose confines 
they every moment live, gets an entrance into their 
spirits. They think, and fear, and hope, and rejoice, 
and plan, and purpose, but always about this world,— 
never about the other! To rise in the morning; to 
be occupied during the day ; to buy and sell, and get 
gi xin ; to talk on politics or trade ; to marry, or give 
in marriage ; ; to have this meeting or that parting ; 
to give a feast or partake of one; to fear sickness, and 
to keep it off; or to be sick, and to try to get better ; 
all this sort of life, down to its veriest trifles, they un- 
derstand and sympathise with, and busy themselves 
about, and give themselves to, body and soul. But 
what of God and Christ—of the angels—of the saints 
—of judgment—of heaven or hell—of eternal joy or 
sorrow—of how a man should live to God, and please 
God, and enjoy God, and know and love God, and 
walk daily in fellowship with God! What of all 
this ?—what of the question, What shall become of us 
in eternity? All this—oh! strange mystery !—has 
no interest to them. These thoughts, or any like these, 
never cross their minds, from the first till the last day 
of the year. ‘They may, perhaps, have heard these 
words, read them in books, or listened to ministers 
who spoke them from the pulpit on Sunday; and 


they know that the words have to do with what they | up to the very hour of death, to shut out the future 





call ** religion ;” but they never think that they have 
to do with what awfully concerns themselves! They 
are words, but not about things; or if they express 
realities, yet realities which belong to some world of 
mist, and cloud, and darkness, far, far away; not so 
real a world as this world of their own, made up of 
fields and barns, streets and shops, sea and ships, 
friends and action ! 

Do you, my reader, so think and feel? And if so, 
what, let me ask, separates you from that world 
which you think to be so very far off—so very unreal ? 
The thin coat of an artery! No more! Mark it 
well, my reader, Let the thin pipe burst, through 
which your life blood is now coursing in the full play 
of hea}th, and where then will your present world, so 
very real, be to you? Ina single second you will have 
parted from it for ever! And where then will that 
ather world be which is now so dim and unreal as not 
to be worth thinking about? Why, you, the same 
living person, will be in it—in the midst of all its 
realities ; and with these you shall have to do, and 
with these only, for ever and ever ! 

And many people do not wish to think about the 
unseen future. It is not so much that no thoughts 
about it intrude themselves upon their minds, as that 
all such thoughts are deliberately banished. This, of 
course, arises from the suspicion, or rather the convic- 
tion, that it cannot be a good future for them. They 
have read enough about it in the Bible to make it 
alarming. At all events, they have no security for its 
being to them as happy as the present; and so, whether 
from a fearful looking for of judgment, because of 
their sins, or from ignorance of the means of salvation, 
or from unbelief in the goodwill of God. as ready to 
save them,—the result is, that they voluntarily shut 
their eyes to eternity, and banish all thought of it. 
It pains them to put the question, ‘‘ What is to become 
of me when I die?””? And the more pain the question 
gives them, the more they fly to the world, and 
occupy their minds with its society, its amusements, 
and even its dissipation and debaucheries. Oh! my 
brother, from my soul I feel for you and pity you! 
For the sick-bed is coming, and you may be com- 
pelled to think there ; and if so, you are treasuring 
up tenfold agony for yourself, by your present off- 
putting, and apathy, and wilful thoughtlessness, And 
should you manage, even in the time of sickness, and 
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from your mind ;—should long and inveterate habit 
enable you to succeed in the terrible, the suicidal ex- 
periment, so that you shall die as you have lived— 
fearing nothing, because believing nothing :—can you 
avoid entering the other world? Can you prevent a 
meeting between yourself and your God? Can you 
silence an accusing conscience for ever? Can you 
hinder Christ from coming to judge the world? Can 
you find a rock to hide, or cover you from His presence? 
Can you fly from the judgment seat, and by any possi- 
bility delay or prevent a minute examination of your 
life ; or stay the sentence which the omniscient and 
holy judge shall pronounce upon you? And if you 
cannot do this—and if, rather, every power, faculty, 
and emotion of your heart and soul must one day be 
roused to the intensest pitch of earnestness about your 
eternal destiny, do you not consider it wise, my brother, 
to think about all this now ?—Now, when there is a 
remedy, rather than then, when there is none ? 

And many people, again, actually hate to think 
about the future. Not only are they conscious of 
want of any preparedness for it ; but they do not see 
how it can be much better with them. They have, 
in a word, lost confidence in God. They have no 
faith in His goodwill to them. They think of Him 
— if they think of Him at all—as one who watches 
them with a jealous or angry eye; who has no wish 
that they should be better or happier than they are;; 
or who, if He can save them, will noi ; -cr ssko, *f.He 
will, offers to do so, only on such hard and impossible 
terms as to make it practically the same as if theie,was 
no salvation for them. In one word, they suspect that 
God hates them, or at least is indifferent to them—if, 
indeed, He knows anything at all about them ; which 
they are not quite sure of! It is very shocking to 
write such things, but only because it is very shock- 
ing that any one should think or believe such things. 
For they who so think and believe are as yet pro- 
foundly ignorant ‘of God. ‘Their god is as unlike 
the living and true God as is any hideous idol in 
Ignorance breeds fear—and fear 





hate—and hate increases the fear, and so the future, 
in which God must be met, is put away as a horrible 
thing, or never thought of at all. 

My brother, why should you thus think of God, 
and so fear to think of the future? Read only what 
the Bible says of Him, and consider if the God of 
the Bible is He whom you call God, or if you can 
conceive of one more glorious in His character, or 
more worthy of your love. Peruse the history of 
Jesus Christ, and tell me anything He ever said or 
did calculated to fill your heart with fear or hate 
towards Him,—and remember, that he who sees Him 
sees the Father. Think of all that God has promised 
to those who will only trust Him through Jesus, 
—the pardon of all sin, and the gift of a new heart, 
with everything that can do good or make happy, 
and say, how can this make you dislike God? 
Think of all that He has given you since you were 
born ;-—friends and relations, health of body, power 
of mind, happy Sabbaths, bright days, innumerable 
mercies; and think what patience, forbearance, 
tender mercy, kindness, He has shown, and tell me 
what has He done to make you dislike Him? Reflect 
on what He could have done, if He disliked you as 
you dislike Him ; and say, how can you continue in 
your enmity ? 

“Only believe!” Believe that ‘*God is love.” 
Believe-that,‘‘in this is manifested the love of God, 
that Ee gaye:His Son to be a propitiation for our 
sins.” Believe that “ He willeth not that any should 
perish,“—-that He has no pleasure in the death of 
sinners,—;that He is ready to forgive,—that this is 
the. record, that ‘‘God hath given eternal life.” Believe 
ail this, and pray that God’s grace may teach you 
truly what to believe, and why to believe; and 
depend upon it, when you know God, and see how 
excellent He is, and understand His love to you, and 
what He is willing to make you, and to give you, and, 
above all, to be Himself to you for ever, you cannot 
choose but love him ; and *‘ there is no fear in love; 
because fear hath torment !” 





SUNDAY IN HOSPITAL 


BY A LADY-SUPERINTENDENT. 


Hanrpty a greater contrast is there between week- 
day and Sunday in the busy, whirling City streets, 
than between the same two days in the apparently 
ever-quiet wards of an hospital. Apparently quiet 
only, for the calm is but surface deep for any inmates 
save the patients. The medical pupils, the house 
surgeons, the nurses, may all attain a certain outward, 
professional quietude of demeanour, but underneath 
there is a constant tension, and hurry, and strain of 
mind and body, all through the week, which wears 
the nerves, and thins the cheek, and constitutes the 
chief fatigue of hospital service, But on Sunday all 
this is greatly mitigated. Strung tightly up for six 
long days and nights, the hospital officers may, at 
least to a considerable degree, unstring themselves on 





the day of rest, relax this almost painful tension, 
and, in military phrase, ** stand at ease,” 

Even to the patients, whose every-day lot in 
hospital is rest, Sunday brings not only its special 
privileges, religious and mundane, but much extra 
peace and calm quiet. 

For one thing, we all enjoy a refreshing immunity 
from incoming surgeons and physicians on Sunday. 
No fresh orders, no strange new devices to be tried, 
uo glittering knives ranged in order beside the for- 
midable operating table. Not that we can ever pro- 
claim an entire truce in our warfare with disease. 
Our subtle enemy would pay small respect to any 
such arrangement, and would gain an advantage over 
us whilst we were pausing. Nature, healthy or 
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morbid, keeps no Sabbath, although by a very legi- 


timate and pretty poetic licence, she is often repre- | 


sented as so doing. But thongh we cannot raise the 
siege, we do not, as a general rule, spring any fresh 
mines upon the foe that day. If he picks out the 
Sunday for a special ‘‘ sortie” on his side, of course 


we must be “up and at him,” but we for our part do | 


not court an engagement, and we postpone all that 
we safely can postpone to the Monday. 

Another slight but very appreciable relief consists 
in the relaxation of the sharp time demanded of us 
on work-a-days. We have service in our own hospital 
chapel, and the hour therefore is arranged to meet 
our special needs. And chapel service, morning and 
evening, is the only duty of the day, save the simple 
routine duties of meals and medicines, 

Seldom do we stray away to any other place of 
worship, even if unfettered by any domestic rules 
exacting our attendance, 
becomes our home, our country, and our pride ; it 
is our Switzerland! our “belle France!” Away from 
it, we long to return to it; in it, we have no wish to 
leave it; and if we finally quit it for other duties, 
its pleasant, varied memories cling to us all our lives. 


and with its impressive and beautiful religious ser- 
vices, comes like a rare burst of sunlight into this 
dull life—a glimpse of peace and beauty fitly asso- 
ciated with the special worship of God. I overheard 
the service pithily epitomised one Saturday evening 
by an old inmate—two months makes a man an old 
inmate in hospital—to a new-comer, 

** And to-morra,” I heard the man say, “as the 
surgeons han’t done nothin’ to yer yet fur to keep 
yer in bed, ye’ll go oop to the chapel. Fust there'll 
| be some prayers. Mighty good uns, and I’ve heard 
un so often since I bin ’ere that I most rec’lects 
several of un; they be the fust prayers ever J 
rec’lected. ‘Then ye’ll hear a power o’ grand music as 
ull make ye think ye’re in heaven ’most. And last 





For the hospital soon | 


of all, the good gemman as is chaplain ’ere, ull git 
oop and talk so as he’ll make yer rec’lect ye’re not in 
heaven yet ’while, and make ye wish as how ye were. 
I dunno as how it ull be with me when I goes off 
from ’ere, but I does feel as if T should rec’lect it all 
if I lived a hunder year. And please God A’mighty 
I hopes as I may.” 

Returning to the wards, we find, even in the hottest 
midsummer, that a fall of snow has taken place 


And of all these memories perhaps none strike deeper | within our ‘‘charmed walls,” in the shape of spot- 


than those of the hospital chapel; where we, who 
through the week have been, some suffering and some 


| lessly fresh cloths and hangings, caps and aprons, and 
| pure white sheets and pilloweases upon each narrow 


sympathising, some sick and some whole, draw together | bed. For Lazarus in hospital, for once in his life at 
before the great Physician, all alike frail and weak, | least, enjoys Dives’ seductive luxury of ‘fine linen.” 


and spiritually ailing in His eyes, and together pray 
for His healing grace, and for His saving health. 
Then rise the psalms and hymns, jubilant and grate- 
ful, from that erewhile sick but now mostly conva- 
lescent congregation ; led—not superseded or extin- 
guished—by a rare-voiced organ ‘and a practised 
choir. Lovely melodies and rich harmonies we sing, 
the best that we can. Harsh are they and poor, 
doubtless, unto Him who hears the mystic voices 
that rest not day and night, saying, ‘‘ holy, holy, 
holy,” and the grand music as of many waters 
sounding forth the “‘ new song” before the ‘throne : 
yet surely accepted of Him, even as ‘the ‘mother 
accepts the little, feeble useless offerings of her infant, 
smiling a kindly and well-pleased smile upon the half- 
withered bunch of field-flowers, gathered for her 
with much pains, and carried home to her with much 
innocent pride and pleasure in the little hot baby 
hands. 

Then in due course comes the sermon—judiciously 
brief, for semi-sick folks could not profit by a long 
one—with words of comfort for those of us who have 
yet to bear further pain, of warning to those about to 
leave this place of temporary seclusion, and engage 
afresh in the busy conflict of healthy life, of instruc- 
tion and benediction to all. 

Among the patients, even including those not 
specially devout, there is but one opinion as to the 
services in the hospital chapel. Brighten it as you 
will, hospital life is apt to run into a tedious circle ;— 
pain, dressings, medicines, dresser’s visit, house- 
surgeon’s visit, splints, lint, bandages, weary wakeful 
hours, sleeping-draughts, round again to the inevitable 
pain, dressings, and medicine. Now Sunday, with its 
freedom from many of these wearisome incidents, 
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We cannot all at one time attend church, since the 

majority of the patients are unable to leave their 
beds, and ‘a due supply of attendants must be left 
with them. Upon these, therefore, devolves the 
light and pleasant duty of giving the wards their 
Bunday aspect of extra brightness and spotlessness. 

The plants on the broad window-sill, too often 
neglected through the week, have been watered and 
trimmed ; ‘a huge nosegay, more bright, perhaps, 
than tasteful, but yet very gay in its general effect, is 
perched conspicuously in front of the jugs and basins 
on the surgeon’s table, The bird in the lobby has been 
fed and cleaned, supplied with a stray bit of ground- 
sel out of the hospital-garden, and hung up in the 
sunshine, where he is warbling a sweet carol of thanks 
to “these who have supplied him with these great 
blessings of his litile life. A fragrant steam of dinner 
is coming up the lift, for we keep Elizabethan hours 
in hospital as regards our midday meal, and are 
already half-an-hour later than usual on account of 
morning prayers. No change is there in the consti- 
tuents of that meal for the patients, for they are 
under strict regimen ; but for the nurses there are 
always some extra dainties, highly thought of by 
them. Indeed, assistant-nurse Linton, who, albeit 
she is a little rough and coarse in manner, is, in the 
main, a well-meaning woman and an exceedingly 
clever nurse, has been heard to say that ‘‘Sunday 
just isn’t Sunday at all to her, if she does not wear 
her Sunday cap and get her Sunday pudding and 
greens !” 

I am afraid her five-and-forty years of life have 
left her still rather keen after her pudding and 
greens—a grown-up child in some things, although a 
sharp woman in others, 
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After dinner come wonderful shoals of visitors, 
swarming into the entrance-hall and up the wide 
staircases. Husbands coming to see their wives, with 
one little lad perched upon father’s strong arm and 
another tiny toddling thing clinging to his hand; 
both of them, though arrayed in their Sunday best, 
showing in many a point the want of the sick house- 
mother’s deft and thrifty hand. Daughters of every 
variety, from the modest and shy, who seem scared 
and hardly able to find their way in the crowd, to the 
pert and bold, who look fully able to hold their own 
—and more—in the roughest London mob, coming 
to see parents as diverse in their characters and 
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babes. These, and many more, come thronging in ; 
and sick eyes brighten and fill with happy tears, and 
pale cheeks flush, and thin trembling hands are 
stretched out eagerly, as that incoming troop disperse 
about the long rooms, and settle themselves down in 
groups and clusters, each around their own particular 
bed; and the buzz of friendly chat and happy 
laughter, and human joy that soon fills the wards, is 
to our ears as blessed a Sunday sound as the solemn 
cadences of prayer and praise that rang through the 
chapel that morning. 


‘* Have not you got any of your friends coming to | 
see you to-day, David?” I asked one Sunday after- | to was one of the critical cases. 
noon of an old maa who lay at the far-away end of a. 
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manners. Brothers—bright, open-faced lads—who 
break upon feeble, consumptive sisters like a flash 
of sunlight, making the wan faces glow again with 
their kindly mirth and fun as they tell all the small 
home-news about *‘ Ned” and ‘‘Grand-dad,” and 
‘*Polly’s new baby.” - Kindhearted, foolish, tender, 
injudicious mothers trooping into the children’s ward, 
with horrible triangular jam-puffs, bulls’-eyes, and 
plum-buns, secreted in their pockets, which have to 
be searched for and confiscated ruthlessly ; a proceed- 
ing which, I fear, induces in the minds of many of 
them a deep conviction that the nurses are stony- 
hearted vixens, unfit to be trusted with their tender 











yals of visitors, 


| long surgical ward, and by whose side I still sat 


solitary, long after every other bed had its comple- 
| ment of outer-world faces gathered around it. 

No churchgoing had there been for me that calm 
bright day of rest, for the wards were full of critical 
cases, not to be safely left, even for an hour. And 
yet, though I felt the deprivation with regret, I 
was not sad; for I too had had my holy work to 
do, and was satisfied. What better can any of us 
wish for, Sunday or week-day, than just the parti- 
cular task to do that God gives us, each at its own 
particular hour? The old man whom I now spoke 
A very old man 
he was, over whose white head had passed the suc- 
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cesses, the disappointments, the disasters of eighty- | sty | 


seven years,—doing their work, in that he was a 
dismayed at death, nor unprepared to meet it. 
had been brought to us a few days since, caida 


from a severe accident, one of the frequent mis- | 


chances of infirm old age in the hurry of the crowded 
streets, and from the want of vitality in the patient’s | 
system, there had been from the first but little hope | 


of his ultimate recovery. Secondary hemorrhage had | 


since come on, and it was now only a question of a | 
day more or less as to the old man’s life. 
a son-in-law, and a couple of neighbours had been to 
see him several times since his admission, but to-day 
—just when he seemed most sinking—I waited for | 
them in vain; and thus it was that I ‘asked him :— 


** Have not you got any of your friends coming to | 
| We shall be late. 


see you to-day, David?” 


The old man turned his blue eyes upon me with a | 


smile. Clear blue eyes they were, which seemed to 
fight off the dimness of approaching death to the last, 


with their frank, childlike brightness. 


** Yes,—I’ve got a Friend,—has come to see me,” 
he said, and his low, slow utterance betrayed his | 
rapidly increasing feebleness ;—‘* has come to see me | 
—every day—this eighty years past and more. The | 
oldest Friend I’ve got, and the truest. Comes to me | 
to-day, and says, ‘Henceforth there is laid up for | 
thee, a crown.? Thank the blessed God, I was never | 
separated from Him one whole day, though I’ve often | 
fallen away from Him for a bit,—never He from me.” 

He paused, while that same happy, confident smile | 
again lit up his whole face. Then his manner changed | 
slightly, and took a benign, almost patriarchal, air as 
he turned to me. And I pray that He may be your | 


viend, lassie, too, as He has been mine. You've been | 
very kind to me, my dear, an old man and astranger. | 


I pray that He may lay up a crown for you, and be | 
your friend now and for ever. I can’t wish you better. 
The best friend,—with us every day. Ye, yes, my | 
dear, I’ve had my Friend come to see me.’ 


As I made some reply—I do not now remember | 


what—his face took yet another change ; he sank back 
exhausted with the effort he had made, and presently 


began in very, very feeble tones to talk in a wander- | 


ing way of his Canadian experiences. For it seemed 
that he had lived during the greatest part of his 
life in Upper Canada, and had undertaken the 
voyage to England,—a long expedition for a man 


of his age,—to see once again his youngest and | 


favourite child, Canadian-born, but now married and 
settled in London. 

Later in the afternoon she came in, having been 
delayed by some trivial domestic accident, with her 
husband and child; superior people all of them, like | 
the old man, and in speech and manner more refined 
and educated than most of my patients. But the 
old man, though he quite knew her, could not again 


gather up his failing powers for any connected etffort | 


of thought or speech, 

And so we all sat, awed and quict, through that 
long Sunday afternoon. The chaplain came, after he 
had concluded his usual ministrations in the wards to 
those unable to quit their beds, to see old David, to 
whom at his own request he had the previous day 
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| death’s blindness kept from his sight. 
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given the Holy Communion. 
conscious of the realities immediately surrounding 


But the old man, un- 


| him, was absorbed in past recollections ; lost in his 
| own happy, childlike thoughts, and listening above 
all, through all his wandering and weakness, to the 
| voice of his Friend. If any had wished to see how 
calm and glad a Sabbath ends a good man’s life, how 
little death is terrible to a “faithful servant,” they 
should have seen old David that bright summer Sun- 
| day in hospital, slipping away in his serene and child- 
| like joy into the great Sabbath of Eternity. 

We watched till evening. Then sweetly through 
| the open windows came floating in with silvery sound 
| the bells of St. Luke’s Church hard by, ringing the 
| first peal for evening service. 

*¢ Hark, children, ” said the old man, * the bells ! 
We must make the mare step out.” 
*¢ Pull up the buffalo-cloak 
Faith, itll 


| Ho gave a slight shiver. 
close, Nell, your mother feels the cold. 
be cold to-day across the river.” 

*¢ He’s thinking of our old farm at Tyendinaga,” 
whispered the daughter, ‘‘ where we had to go to church 
in the sleigh and by the ferry.” 

The old man shivered again, though he was pro- 
tected from the mild summerevening air by quite a 
| pile of soft blankets laid over him. 

‘* Across the river, lass, only just across the river. 
We’ll soon be there,” he rambled on, as he turned his 
now dim eyes upon his weeping daughter, whose tears 
** Across the 
river, Nell dearie. Wrap yourself and the mother close.” 

*¢ Across the river,” yes, swiftly, swiftly; to a far 
| grander church than ever old David’s devout imagin- 
| ings had pictured. To the church of the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and to the assembly of just men made 
perfect, which the prophet-Apostle even can but dimly 
foreshadow to our finite and half-taught minds by all 
| the heaped-up mystic imagery he employs of this 

earth’s richest and- rarest. As the last bells chimed 
| in to the evening service at St. Luke’s, he half-lifted 
his feeble hand with a kind of warning gesture. 

‘¢ Just there,” he said faintly, and smiled. 

His voice faltered and failed, so that we only caught 
his words by snatches. ‘* God’s house,” we heard him 
murmur, “abide in it for evermore,—lifting up holy 
hands,—name of the holy child Jesus, — Jesus,— 
Jesus ;”—he rested on the blessed Name, repeating 
it, as so many of the one Flock have repeated it be- 
fore and since,—their first, last thought, their stay, 
their hope, their life-boat through the flood. And 
| even as he said it, he was with Him; he had passed 
| within the heavenly gates ; he had begun the eternal 
| 
| 


Sabbath where work and rest, sympathy and joy, 
| knowledge and love, are perfected and combined in 
the unveiled presence of God. 

And we, the watchers left white yet for a little 
while, had surely had a service and a sermon that 
Sunday in hospital, well in harmony with, and equal 
in power to any which that day were heard within 
church walls ; and one that should ever remind 
us to spend all future Sundays, —ay, and for the 
matter of that all week-days, too,—purely and gladly, 
and ever closely in the presence of that Divine “ best 
| Friend.” 
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TWO DAYS WITH A CITY MISSIONARY. 


Ir was about eleven o’clock in the forenoon, as 
my friend the City Missionary and I stood at the 
entrance of that quarter of St. Giles known as the 
‘¢ Trish district.” I looked down a narrow, ill-paved 
street, lined on each side with dirty and wretched- 
looking houses of three or four stories. To the right 
and left, here and there were openings leading into 
dark back-courts, the secret abodes of crime, the re- 
ceiving-houses of thieves and burglars, into which you 
could not glance without a shudder. 

The place was empty and quiet just now. A child 
sitting in a doorway and playing with a cabbage-leaf, 
or a half-naked woman carrying a broken pot, were 
alone visible as we walked down the street. 

‘¢ This is not the time of the year to see this quarter 
in its full glory,” the missionary said. ‘* At other 
times you would see this street peopled with men, 
women, boys, and girls. They are away down in 
Kent now, for this is the ‘hopping season’; and 
many also are away at the races, to pick pockets and 
rob drunken persons. Most of them are Irish— 
my countrymen, I am sorry to say. We have been 
standing here for two minutes now talking undis- 
turbedly. We could not do it at other times. A 
crowd would gather round us. Your purse and watch 
would not be safe. And if I should try to address 
them they would at once raise a dispute, kick up a 
row, and the dirt from those heaps of rubbish would 
be thrown in our faces. They annoyed me very 
sorely the other day. They hate me, because I am 
a Protestant Irishman. I really don’t know what 
would have become of me, but for the interference of 
the grocer who lives in that corner house over there. 
He came to my rescue. He is a Romanist Irishman, 
too, but a reasonable man. They respect him, as 
he is the landlord of many of them, and thus has 
them in his power. He took me into his house, 
and when the mob had dispersed, I got away un- 
molested.” 

We ascended a, flight of narrow steep stairs, groping 
our way in the dark up to the second story. We 
entered a room measuring about fifteen feet by twenty. 
A man of about forty was sitting on the floors resting 
his back against the fireplace. A pair of old torn 
trousers and a shirt constituted all his dress, His right 
foot was bandaged. A woman, pretty decently dressed, 
evidently his wife, was busily engaged in washing near 
the coal-fire that burned brightly in the grate. A 
bedstead covered with rags was standing in a corner. 
I saw neither table nor chair. An old chest of 
drawers, threatening to collapse under the weight of 
a few pots and cups, some bundles of clothing, a pair 
of old shoes, half a loaf of bread, and some other 
articles not clearly distinguishable, all piled up in a 
heap, was standing in a corner near the chimney. 
Fortunately there were two low wooden benches, 
which seemed to have once belonged to an infant- 
school, that enabled us to accept the kind invita- 
tion of the master of the house to sit down. Any 





further amenities on his part were cut short by his 
sore foot, which prevented him from rising. The 
woman was silent, as she could not speak one word 
of English ; but a slight smile on her plain, broad, 
Celtic face, seemed to say that our visit was not 
disagreeable to her. 

We found ourselves in the presence of an Irish 
navvy. He could neither read nor write. The 
English which he spoke was broken, and his stock 
of words was very scant. Yet he had an honest face, 
and the lively guileless look of his eyes evinced both 
a clear intellect and a kindly disposition. 

*¢ Well, Mr. »’ the missionary said, ‘* how 
are you getting on?” 

**Much better, sir, since I put the plaster on.” 

** T see you have a sore foot,” I said. 

Dear me, what tempted me to make that obser- 
vation! At once the man began untying his ban- 
dage. In vain we tried to prevail upon him to spare 
us the inspection. The wound was laid bare in all 
its ghastliness, and we had to listen to a detailed his- 
toria morbi, and a therapeutic anatomical Iccture, 
about the different systems of medical treatment that 
had been tried, and about the reasonable objections 
he had to the desire of the doctor who wanted to 
make short work of it by cutting off the limb. At 
length the missionary found an opportunity of drop- 
ping in aword. He pointed to the Great Physician 
who alone is able to cure both body and soul, 

The man seemed to listen attentively, his head bent 
on his chest. When the missionary spoke about a 
God who was both able and willing to save him from 
all misery, even the greatest, he uttered a few sen- 
tences now and then that showed his agreement with 
all that was being said. No sooner, however, had 
the missionary ceased speaking, than he lifted up his 
head again to its natural position, and, looking at us 
with a pitiful expression on his countenance, said, 

*¢*T wish, sir, I had another pair of trousers.” 

Of course my friend was not prepared for such a 
sudden turn of the conversation, and he could not 
prevent it from running upon matters of a temporal 
kind. From this, however, we learnt that Paddy 
had got the half-loaf which was lying on the chest of 
drawers, from the poor-box, and that some of his 
neighbours had provided him with coals for washing. 
To lead the conversation, if possible, back into its 
due course, I said, 

** And does your foot give you much pain, my 
friend ?” 

*¢ Very often, sir.” 

**T am glad, however, to find that there are times 
when it does not ache.” 

“ Oh, yes, sir; I have no pain now.” 

“Suppose it ached fearfully all the time, day and 
night, how miserable you would be, wouldn’t you ?” 

** No, sir, it don’t ache all the time,” he replied, 
rather doltishly. 

*¢ You don’t understand the gentleman,” the mis- 
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sionary interrupted; “I will tell you what he 
means.” 
He then spoke a few minutes in Irish, to which 


the woman also seemed to listen, as she sometimes | 


responded with a few words uttered in a groaning 
voice. 
clothing with some agitation into the tub, as if to 
add emphasis to her exclamation. 

**T have told them,” the missionary said to me, 
‘that you meant to say that there was such a thing 
as eternal pain, and that God has sent His Son into 
this world to save sinners from that awful perdition.” 

“ And are you sure you will not go to a place of 
eternal pain when you die?” I asked, turning to the 
Irishman. 

‘*T hope not, sir.” 

** But are you sure of it ?” 

**T am not, sir,” he replied in a lively tone. 
who is, sir? Nobody can tell it, sir.” 

*¢'You think so; but you are mistaken, my friend. 
A Christian who believes in Jesus with all his heart, 


. knows that there is no condemnation to him, because | 


he knows that God has pardoned all his sins for 
Christ’s sake. 
and our debt before God is immense. We cannot pay 
one farthing of it, and we must all be punished in 
consequence. But the Bible tells us, that Jesus, in 
His great love to us, has paid the debt of the sinner 
by His precious blood. Now, if we believe what 
God’s Word tells us, that God’s own Son has paid the 
debt for us, we cannot be afraid that the eternal 
Judge will punish us because of our sins. Don’t you 
agree ?” 

I paused toreceive an answer. It was clear, at 
least it seemed so, that he had understood me, for 
he had been looking at me steadfastly, and by the 
noddings of his head showed his agreement with wha 


I was saying. And what was his answer? Pointing 
to his sore foot, he said,— 

*¢T think, sir, I can almost stand upon it.” 

Alas, what a state of spiritual lethargy! Is not , 


the condition of the careless sinner that of hypo- 
crisy, of Phariseeism, which puts all stress upon the 
subordinate things and neglects the one thing that is 
needful? Here was a man who day and night was 


concerned about his sore foot, but did not deem it worth | 


a moment’s while to consider the state of his perish- 
ing soul. ‘ Verily,” I thought, “if that man 
perishes, it will not be owing to his ignorance, but to 
his indifference, for though he can neither read nor 
write, yet if he only would bestow one-half of his care 
for his foot, upon his soul’s malady, he would be sure 
to find the True Physician, and be cured before it is 
too late. We are apt, when looking upon the 
Romanists, to think, ‘ Poor people, they are so igno- 


rant ; God will certainly have mercy upon them on | 


account of their ignorance.’ And I earnesily hope 
He will. But if He should not, let us not accuse 
Him of injustice. Their ignorance will, in most cases, 
be found to be not the cause, but the effect, of the 
hardness of their heart.” 


We climbed up another staircase, and entered a | 


room on the second story, not more than eight feet by 
twelve. In comparison with this the apartment 





On one occasion she even threw a piece of | 


“But 


For look here, we are all great sinners, | 





we had just visited might be considered a comfortable 
‘one. The greater portion of this little room was occu- 
pied by a bedstead, on which a man of about thirty 
was lying, suffering from an attack of rheumatic fever. 
Between his bed and the wall there was just room for 
a person to stand. Between the foot of his bed and 
the small window opposite was a little wooden bench, 
upon which his wife was sitting; while two little 
children, covered with rags, were playing merrily at 
her feet. A shelf, nailed to the wall, and holding a 
‘cup and a pot, was the only piece of furniture in the 
room, besides the bed and the bench, and a piece of 
candle stuck in the mouth of a bottle standing in the 
window. 

‘‘And where do your children sleep ?” I asked the 
woman. 

‘* Under this bench, on the floor, sir.”’ 

*¢'Yes, on the bare floor, without bed, blanket, or 
pillow,” quoth the missionary ; ‘‘and yet they look 
| healthier and stronger than the children ‘of many a 
rich man.” 

*¢ And where do you cook and eat,” I asked. 

“In the kitchen below, sir, with the other tenants.” 

The missionary here informed me that this room, 
with seventeen similar little dens, belonged to a 
landlady who lived in the kitchen on the ground floor, 
which at the same time was the dining and sitting- 
room for «ll her tenants, The rent of this miserable 
cell was three-and-sixpence a-week. The missionary 
read the story of blind Bartimeus to the sick man, 
and explained it to him. We then went down to the 
kitchen, 

The inside of the shutter bore the inscription— 
** Lodgings for single men travellers, 3d. per night.” 
Three or four boys from ten to fifteen were sitting 
astride the frame of the open window. Shoes and 
stockings they had not, and their trousers were 
sufficiently worn away to show their naked legs up to 
their knees. The kitchen was a tolerably large low- 
ceiled apartment. A long wooden table, capable of 
giving accommodation to about twenty individuals, 
ran across the place from the front to the back wall. 
A few dirty, wretched-looking women were sitting 
at it, some sleeping, others talking. The land- 
lady, a tall, stout woman, with a gay, jovial-looking 
countenance, received us with evident signs of com- 
placency. 

**So this is the common kitchen for the tenants,” 
I said, looking round. 

“Yes, sir,” she said; ‘and isvé it a good place ? 
Look at that fire. It burns all the day, and plenty 
of water, sir.” 

She went to the boiler, and turning the tap, 
showed that there was really water in it. Meanwhile 
the boys jumped from the window, and grouped 
round us, staring with curious looks, Their naked 
breasts showed they were not encumbered with 
_under-clothing. A pair of torn trousers, and the 

remainder of an old coat, constituted the whole of 
their garde-robe. 

‘* Do these boys also live here ?” I asked. 

“Live?” the landlady repeated, with a laugh. 
| **Yes, they live here and everywhere else, They are 
| often here during the day.” 


| 
| 
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‘¢And where do they sleep ?” 

‘Why, wherever they can make themselves a bed : | 
on the steps, or in a passage.” 

*¢ So they have no parents ?” 


‘*They probably never knew them,” the missionary | words by the tears that glistened in their eyes. 
‘¢ These are our little vagabonds, who knock | if any one should try to molest him, he was sure 
IT have | 


said, 
about the streets and do all sorts of mischief. 
often urged them to go to the reformatory, where 
they will be fed and dressed and taught, but they 
won’t go. They prefer this life.” 

The boys heard this conversation with perfect com- 
posure, and looked us in the face with as little con- 
cern as if. we were talking about the steeple of St. 
Giles’s chitrch. Still they were fine boys; two of 
them especially bore really aristocratic-looking counte- 
nances. Alas! their fathers were perhaps this very 
moment enjoying the pleasures of a continental tour, 
or tally-ho-ing across the turf. Ah, when on that 
great day.of the revelation of all the secret things of 
man, the sinner shall learn the subsequent history of 
his crime in all its ramifications, what a bitter drop 
that knowledge will be in the wormwood-cup of his 
everlasting remorse ! 


| 

| listen to his serious and often deeply affecting 
| words. I did not observe the slightest effort to 
| thwart or insult him, All agreed that he was per- 
'fectly right, and some proved the influence of his 
And 


that the whole quarter would rise in his defence. 

I only witnessed one instance of his being treated 
unkindly, and this came from an Irish Roman Ca- 
tholic. It was at a common kitchen. The missionary 

| entered with a bundle of tracts in his hand. There 
| were about eight women and half-a-dozen of men. 
| Some were sitting by the fire, others on the bench 
| that ran alongside the long wooden table. One was 
| busily engaged in picking at a fish-bone; another 
| was nibbling at a hot potato stuck on the point of a 
| knife ; a third was cutting the nails of his toes. The 
| loud hubbub that preceded our entrance was at once 
| turned into a respectful silence when we made our 
| appearance. Some of the women even rose and 
| dropped a curtsey. I saw that an old acquaintance 
| had entered. They all accepted a tract with thanks, 
till the missionary offered one to a ruflianly-looking 


I visited five or six other families with my friend, | man, who refused it with a curse. 


the Missionary, that day. He faithfully and earnestly 


‘© Oh, for shame!” cried the women with one 


proclaimed to them both life and death, the blessing | voice ; and in a trice three or four men jumped up 


and the curse. He was kindly received by all, | 


and not the slightest obstacle was thrown in his | very select epithets at the man’s head. 


: natas A | 
way to prevent him from delivering his message. | 


In two families, however, I observed that his words | 
were replied to with something more than a dead | 
silence. These people evidently looked for something 
better than merely temporal support. The words of | 
the Missionary appeared to go home to their hearts, as | 
the only true consolation in their poverty and afflic- 
tion. It was touching, also, to see what a warm | 
interest they took in his person, and how glad they | 
were to learn that he had met with no insult that 
day. 

As we were walking out of the district, we passed 
two policemen, who were walking in. 

‘¢ You see, they always go two together here,” the 
Missionary said ; *‘ and at some seasons they do not | 
visit this quarter except in bands of twelve.” | 

*¢ And you go always alone ?” I observed. 

*¢ You know,” he answered with a smile, ‘‘ we are 
never alone, wherever we go ; for it is written, ‘ The | 
Angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that | 
fear Him.’ ” 

The kindness of the secretaries of the society 
enabled me to accompany another missionary on his | 
visits in the district of Westminster. As far as I 
could judge from one day’s visiting, it appears 
to me that this quarter, though exhibiting fewer 
instances of wretched pauperism than that of St. 
Giles, surpasses it in villany, profligacy, and 
immorality. And yet the missionary here is | 
looked upon as if he were a being of a higher | 
order. He is treated with the greatest respect, and | 
even with signs of grateful affection. By far the | 
greater portion of the rooms we visited were in- | 
habited by prostitutes and families of a doubt- | 
ful character : still, no sooner did he make his ap- 
pearance, thon their faces lit up and all were ready to | 


‘the men, 


_ origin. 


| were capable of—‘ Silence ! 


and in a threatening attitude flung half-a-dozen of not 
Now the 
whole kitchen was turned into a babel of confusion. 
‘Mind your own business!” the Irishman cried. 
*¢ Hold your blasphemous tongue, you !” cried 
*‘or else we'll knock out your brains,” 
&c. It was some time before the missionary could 
silence them, so as to be able to speak to the 
offender. 

‘Only keep quiet, my friend, and tell me what 
the reason , 

*‘ All I want to know is about the origin, sir, the 
You understand ?” cried Paddy, vehemently 
gesticulating with his fists. 

“But only tell me why you ' 

*‘T say, sir, I know all about it,” screamed the 
Trishman. 

*¢ But you don’t let me speak out. I only want 

*‘T only want to put one question to you,” Paddy 








” 





” 





| continued, raising his voice still higher. 


” a man cried, 


‘¢Tf you don’t hold your tongue, 
*‘ [ll cut strabs off your ugly face.” 

‘Only one question! one question!” the Irish- 
man shouted. 

A stout, giant-like woman now stepped forward, 
and placing herself right before Paddy, put her 
hands to her sides, and drawing a deep breath, she 
screamed with all the power of vociferation her lungs 
!” TI thought an engine 
was sounding its whistle. 

This remedy took effect. The whole kitchen was 
for a moment silent as the grave. 

‘© Well, let us hear what that question of yours 


| is,” quoth the missionary, in a kind, gentle tone. 


*‘T want you to tell me who first brought Chris- 
tianity into this country,” the Irishman answered, 
still in a screaming voice. 

‘¢ Why, the Lord did it,” the missionary replied. 
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*¢ The Lord? Was the Lord ever in England?” the 
Trishman asked in a tone of contempt. 

“‘ No, but He sent His servants.” 

‘‘ And who was that servant, sir?’ Paddy cried 
triumphantly. ‘ Who was it? Wasn’t it Saint 
Gustin, sir? Saint Gustin !” 

‘¢ Yes, it was Saint Augustine ; but what has that 
to do with—— ” 

“Very well, sir, very well,” Paddy cried, and 
taking his stand face to face with the missionary, he 
said, ‘And now can you tell me to what Church 
Saint Gustin belonged ?” 

*¢ Yes ; to the Church of Christ.” 

This answer seemed to put him out a little. He 
evidently had not expected it, and taking his seat on 
the bench again, he said— 

“What? WNo,sir. I say 

‘You don’t know it,” several voices cried. A 
little man stepped forward, whose face was perfectly 
hideous. When his lips were closed, two teeth in 
the left corner of his mouth stuck out like tusks. 
And as if to preserve the symmetry he held a pipe in 
the right corner. 

“‘Arn’t you ashamed of kicking up such a row 
about Gustin,” he cried. ‘* My brother was a 
sailor e 

‘‘ Hang your brother!” the Irishman cried. 
say Saint Gustin i 

A general uproar took place, and the company 
again fell into great confusion, sufficient to split 
one’s head, while the Irishman tried to outcry the 
assembly by roaring, ‘‘ Gustin! Gustin !” 

The missionary succeeded in silencing the tempest. 

¢¢ Now let us hear who Gustin was,” he said, ‘I 
am sure you don’t know.” 

‘¢ Who, then, was he ?” asked Paddy. 

‘¢ Why, it is you who were to tell it us.” 

¢¢ Wasn’t he—wasn’t he—Ay, sir?” he continued, 
rising again and knocking his right fist into the 
palm of his left hand. ‘‘ Ay, sir, what did the Lord say 
to Peter? Whatdid hesay? He said-—he said—upon 
this rock I will build my Church. Yes, so he said.” 

“T agree,” the missionary answered; ‘but what 
did our blessed Lord mean by that rock ?” 

But every effort to continue the conversation failed. 


” 








Ty 





The other men pounced upon their obstinate com- | 


panion, and it became rather dangerous to stay longer 
at this place. 

‘* Here you have had a specimen of what I have 
often to go through,” the missionary said to me when 
we again breathed the fresh air. ‘‘ But for those 
Irishmen, I should have but quiet work here. I had 
rather deal with thieves and outcasts than with those 
intolerant fanatics.” 

While walking on we met with a man tolerably 
well dressed. The missionary stopped him, and 
asked him about his present way of living. They 
had known one another for a long time. ‘ The man 
was nearly seventy, and cohabiting with a woman to 
whom he was not married. He had been a notorious 
drunkard, but seemed to have given up his intemperate 
habits of late,—at least so he said. The missionary 
now seriously spoke to him about his connection with 
the woman. In the course of the conversation it 
appeared that the man was very well acquainted with 
the Gospel, and when the missionary reminded him 
of what God’s Word said about the future state of the 
drunkard and adulterer, he showed the pangs of his 
conscience by the emotion that was visible on his 
countenance. 

** Poor man,” the missionary said, when we walked 
on, ‘God has enabled me by continuous addresses to 
bring him so far that he sees the truth as clearly as 
you and I, but he never can resolve to take a 
decided step.” 

*¢Can you point to many instances of notorious 
sinners being truly converted to Christ ?” I asked. 

** Alas!” he answered, ‘‘not many. I believe 
that my work here is not in vain in the Lord, but it 
is mostly a matter of belief ; it is not often I am per- 
mitted to sce the fruits of what I have sown.” 

I thought it must be so. Gin here exercises such 
a power over the whole population, that the word of 
God seems to die away like a sound in a bottomless 
pit. And yet, who can tell where the Spirit of God 
may not penetrate to unlock a door which is closed to 
the hand of man? The work of the London City Mis- 
sionary Society is certainly a hard, and in many cases 
apparently a hopeless, work. But if it ceased, I am 
afraid the whole of the metropolis would ere long break 
down under the pestiferous miasma that“vould spread 
from those sinks of corruption and profligacy. J. L. 








BIOGRAPHY 


OF A PLANT: 


WITH SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


I. UNDER-GROUND. 

Tue term biography (writing of a life) generally has 
reference to a narrative of the events in the life of a 
human being, but, in its comprehensive sense it em- 
braces an account of the phases of existence of a living 
being, whether animal or vegetable. Although the 
vital phenomena exhibited by these two great classes 
of beings in their higher conditions are very different, 
still we find, on careful examination, that there is a 
remarkable correspondence between the structure and 
functions of the lowest plant and the lowest animal. 


ie may take the letter V to illustrate these two 








| kingdoms in this respect. The point of the letter 
| represents the place where the lowest members of each 
unite, while the diverging lines show the continued 
and increasing separation between them as we ascend 
higher in the scale. The cell from which some of the 
simplest aquatic plants are developed, in many cases, 
seems to resemble in all respects that of the lowest 
animals. We cannot, by our finest microscope or 
most minute chemical analysis, detect a difference 
between them. Still, there is something beyond our 
ken, for we do not find that the plant-cell ever be- 
comes an animal, nor vice versd does the animal-cell 
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ferm a plant. 
demareation, or to detect minute differences, in the 
present state of our knowledge; but all is naked and 
open to the eye of Him who formed these cells, and 
who regulates their progress. We desire to have dis- 
tinct and definite lines of separation, but we cannot 
detect them in nature. Our straight lines of definition, 
our formal walls and fences, our square and rounded 
structures, do not accgrd with the beauteous, natural 


landscape where in a gradual and imperceptible manner 


one part of the scene passes into the other. So it is 
in the organised kingdom of nature. The human eye 
cannot draw a line between animals and plants, and 
our definitions fail. Nevertheless, there is no con- 
fusion, no mixing of one thing with another, no 
dubiety in ultimate development. All is regulated 
by the power of Him who knows the end from the 
beginning, and who by the minutest agencies works 
out with perfect exactness His mighty plans. Our 
inability to determine limits has led some men to 
maintain that a plant-cell may give origin to an 
animal, and that thus, by transmutation, various 
forms of organic beings have been produced. Such 
speculations have no solid foundation. They proceed 
entirely from our ignorance of the phenomena, and 
from our desire to satisfy our minds with what 
appears to be an explanation. Man in his pride does 
not like to confess that his mental powers are finite, 
and to wait for further light. He wishes to dive into 
the arcana of life, and to bring the secret doings of the 
Almighty within his grasp. The part of wisdom is to 
be ready to allow that there are stages of progress at 
which we must stop for a time at least, and that our 


proud waves must ever and anon be arrested until it 
{ 


pleases God to allow a further insight into His doings. 
The veil is being lifted from part of His works, but the 
thunder of His power who can comprehend. Let us, 


therefore, in studying vital phenomena, ever exhibit a | 


humble and cautious spirit of observation and induction, 
and not attempt to be wise above what is revealed. 

Without entering on the early stages of plant life, 
when the first microscopic cell of the embryo is 
fashioned in secret, let us begin with the fully-formed 
seed, and trgce it through its various stages. These 
are :—1. Germination, or sprouting ; 2. Foliation, or 
the production of the stem, branches, and leaves; 3. 
Florescence, or the expansion of the flowers ; 4. Fruit- 
ing, or maturation of the fruit and seed. These stages 
may be otherwise stated as the embryo-plant in the 
seed, the blade, the ear, and the full corn in the ear. 
In all these we shall see wondrous adaptations, and the 
excellency of the wisdom of God in creation. 

Every perfect seed in flowering plants contains a small 
plant, or embryo, in its interior. If not sown, the 
embryonic being may remain in a living dormant state 
for a long time, or it may lose its vitality speedily. 
The seed, when placed in a fitting soil, and duly sup- 
plied with moisture, heat, and air, begins to germinate 
or sprout. The plant sends out its little rootlet through 


a hole in the seed provided for it. This being the part of | 


the plant required for taking up nourishment, it is the 
first tomake its appearance. If the plant has no root in 
itself it will wither away. Next are expanded temporary 
leaves or lobes, called cotyledons, which either remain 


| 
We are not able to form a line of | 


| moisture and air present. 


below ground like those of the bean and pea, or come 
above ground like those of the lupin and turnip. Then 
comes forth the little rudiment of the stem, with its 
leaflets, emerging from its subterranean condition, ex- 
panding in the pure air of heaven, and gradually being 
developed under the influence of light and heat. Such, 
then, is the plant’s babyhood, or the first stage of its life. 

The seed is the messenger of life, conveying the 
vital germ to the soil. It may be scattered on hard 
ungenial ground, where it cannot sprout ; or it may be 
placed in shallow soil, where its growth is speedily 
arrested ; or the germ may be choked by other plants 
around it; or, finally, it may reach a fertile spot of 
earth, where it grows luxuriantly, and brings forth 
fruit whence other germs arise to diffuse vegetation 
around, and to beautify the face of the physical crea- 
tion. The Parable of the Sower, as given by our 
Lord, is founded on these phases of the seed-life of 
the plant. The seed is the Word of God, which is 
the messenger of life, bringing vitality and quicken- 
ing to the soul. It may fall on a hard heart which 
will not receive it, and Satan carries it off ; or it may 
be sown in a heart which for a while retains it, but in 
time of temptation falls away ; or after it is sown it 
may be choked by cares and anxieties of the world, 
and bring no fruit to perfection ; or, finally, it may 
be sown in a heart prepared by God’s Spirit, and 
being watered with the dew of the Spirit, and quick- 
ened by the invigorating beams of the Sun of Right- 
eousness, it may yield fruit abundantly, which shall 
beautify the face of the moral creation. 

The process of germination to which we have 
alluded furnishes to St. Paul a beautiful illustration 
of the resurrection body of the believer. The seed 
contains a certain amount of nutriment for the 
young plant. This nourishing matter gradually 
changes, undergoing a process of decay, so as to fit it 
for the purposes to which it is to be applied. Take 
the grain of wheat, or any other grain. It contains 


' a large quantity of starch, gluten, and other sub- 


stances which are highly nutritive, and are used by 
man to supply his bread. These matters are also used 
by the plant. The latter, however, cannot take in 
solid food like man and animals; its nourishment 
must be in a fluid state, in order that it may be im- 
bibed by the cells of the root. The solid nutriment 
is, therefore, converted into grape sugar. This is 
easily dissolved in the water of the soil, and is thus 
absorbed for the plant’s use. The phenomenon is 
well seen in the malting of barley. The grain is laid 
in a shady place, at a certain temperature, and with 
The store of nourishment 
in the grain becomes gradually converted into saccha- 
rine matter, while at the same time heat is generated, 


_and carbonic acid is given off, indicating chemical 


changes. If allowed to go on, the plant would grow, 
take up all the sugar, and finally die for want of 
further food. Man wishes to have the sugar, so in 
place of allowing the plant to absorb it, he stops the 
process, and uses the material for the manufacture of 
a fluid, the imbibition of which has in no small 
degree contributed to his degradation and crime. 
Better had it been that the innocent plant had 
partaken of the sweetness, than that man should have 
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converted it into bitterness. Here, then, we have a 
dissolution of the contents of the seed,—the corn of 
wheat dying, and at the same time the spark of life 
dormant in it ready to take up the dissolves matter, 
and apply it to the growth of the blade. So is the 
resurrection of the believer’s body. It is sown in 
corruption, it is raised in incorruption. As the bare 
grain receives a body, to wit, the beauteous green 
blade which rises into the air from the corruption 
below ; so the believer’s body, which is in Christ’s 
keeping, and has the dormant spark of life there 
—his life being hid with Christ—is raised up out 
of the corruption of the tomb, a glorious body, no 
longer a natural but a spiritual body, never more 
to see corruption. How exquisitely do the pheno- 
mena of early plant life in the seed manifest forth 
one of those great truths of Revelation which inspire 
the hopes of the children of God, who are looking 
to Jesus as the Resurrection and the Life. The 
body dies, but its dust is quickened. It rises to 
newness of life by its union with Christ. Such are 
the hopes which cheer the righteous amidst all the 
changes of life, and enable them to look forward 
with joyful expectation to the coming of the Lord, 
who shall fashion their bodies like unto His glorious 
body, according to the working whereby He is able to 
subdue all things unto Himself. 


IL Asove-GROUND—LEAVES. 


Tue next stage of plant life is the evolution of the 
stem, branches and leaves. The green blade is ex- 
panded, and, being fully exposed to air and light, 
carries on the circulation of the sap and forms the 
various secretions, The arrangement of the leaves in 


a spiral manner on the stem has the effect of exposing | 


them more fully to the influence of the air and of the 
sun, and of forming the rounded stem and branches, 


‘¢ Consider the lilies how they grow,” is the injunction | 


of our blessed Lord. Have we done so, and thus under- 
stood the parable ?. The growth is slow and progressive. 
Cell after cell, vessel after vessel, is formed, each having 
a special function to perform, and all contributing to 
the common weal, Fluid passes from one structure to 
another, air circulates through the whole, coloured 
particles of various hues are deposited in a regular 
and definite order,;.and the form:and arrangement of 
all are guided byy am unerring hand. In common 
language, we speak. of all. these processes as being 
governed by the laws of nature. What are these laws 
but the expression of the Divine will? 
present to carry out these laws, and to execute them 
in all their details, He is an Omnipotent Jehovah, 
working all things after the counsel of His own will, 
and directing the minutest event which takes place 
on the earth. We may think such things too insig- 
nificant for the notice of the Creator, but this merely 
arises from our inability to comprehend His power. 
When we see, at the present day, the most beautiful 
markings detected by the aid of the highest powers of 
the microscope on the cells of organised bodies so 
small that millions may be at once taken up between 
the tips of two fingers, we are apt to wonder why such 
bodies were formed, and their beauty left unnoticed by 
mau ever since his creation until the invention of the 
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God must be | 


| microscope. We forget, however, that God’s eye sees 
everything, that at the first He pronounced all to be 
| very good, and that He rejoices in the works of His 
| own hands. Surely the objects which God pronounced 
| good are worthy of the earnest attention of the being 
| formed after his own image, and who, at his first 
appearance on the globe, was placed amidst the plants 
of a garden to dress it and keep it. No doubt earth 
has been cursed for man’s sin, and the fair vegetation 
marred on account of his disobedience ; but even in 
the blighted creation, in the briers, thorns and thistles 
which are brought forth, there are objects well adapted 
| for man’s mental as well as for his moral improvement. 
The unbranched stem of the palm, with its upward 
and heavenward growth, and bearing at its summit a 
| crown of umbrageous foliage, is used in Scripture to 
illustrate the righteous man. The branching of the 
| cedar, which always bears relation to the spreading of 
| the roots, is also employed to shadow forth the vigour 
of the Christian life, and the firm and sure foundation 
on which it rests. While the righteous grow like the 
palm, they also send forth their boughs like the 
goodly cedars, and cast forth their roots as Lebanon. 

A leaf, though often so fragile as to tremble in the 
slightest breeze, yet holds connection with the material 
world around, with the atmosphere, the clouds and the 
sun, and thus with the universe. To the light and 
heat of the bright orb of day, the leaf owes all its 
activity. This light and heat is taken up by the 
plant, and is used in the formation of its tissues. 
When the wood of a tree is burned, it restores that 
very light’ and heat which it had derived from the sun, 
itmay be, centuries before. How interesting to view 
the effect of the material sun in its bearing on Scrip- 
ture, where the Sun of Righteousness is represented as 
coming with healing in his wings—giving light to the 
dark soul, warming the cold affections, and invigorating 
the Christian life. The Lord God is a sun and shield 
to his people. Christ is identified with them. "When 
they have Christ, they have life. He dwells in them, 
and the light and ‘life which He imparts makes them 
shine in the world as living epistles. 

The clothing of the blade with its beautiful robe of 
green is taken by our Lord as an illustration of God’s 
providential care of His people, and as an encourage- 
ment for them to trust their Heavenly Father. If God 
so clothes the grass of the field which to-day is and 
| to-morrow is cast into the oven, how much will he 
| clothe you, O ye of little faith. 

How exquisite is the structure of a leaf! with its 
cells and vessels, its coloured particles, beauteous 
| even in decay ; its pores, its hairs, its sensitive move- 
| ments, its air-cavities when required for floating, its 
| pitchers to carry fluids for nourishment. It is 
| wonderful to think that a leaf is not an isolated object 
| 














in creation, but in reality holds a close relationship 
| with the earth and sun. All conspire to carry on 
| God’s work in the world. Great and small are alike 
| to Him who despiseth not the day of small things, 
| and who, at the same time, measures the waters in 
| the hollow of his hand, and metes out the heaven 
| with the span, and comprehends the dust of the earth 
| in a measure, and weighs the mountains in scales and 
the hills in a balance. J. H. Batrour. 
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“TO BRIGHTON AND BACK, EVERY SUNDAY, THREE 





SHILLINGS.” 








WHEN I WENT 


‘rE sea was still, the tree was still, 
The stubble-grass was green ; 

I thought my heart must break apart, 
When I went out to glean. 


It was not stirr’d with deed or word, 
But a thought that slid between, — 
Thou knowest how, Lord, only Thou,— 

When I went out to glean. 


As I stoop’d and wrought, I had a thought— 
It came with a sudden sheen, 


OUT TO GLEAN. 


It came to me like the wind from the sea; 
When I went out to glean :— 


A thought of the love and the life above 
That eye hath never seen— 

Yet how should I wis of that secret bliss, 
When I went out to glean ? 


O fair is the yield of the skirted field, 
But the skirts of that secret sheen 

Of untold grace swept by my face, 

And I said to my heart, ‘‘God is in the place,”* 
When I went out to glean. 





“TO BRIGHTON AND BACK, EVERY SUNDAY, THREE SHILLINGS.” 


BY A WORKING MAN’S WIFE. 


THE men scem to me to be all for going about. I | 


am sure my Jem is just like Dr. Livingstone for tra- 
velling, and if it wasn’t for me and the children, I do 
believe he wouldn’t have a settlement that anybody 
could make out in case of coming on the parish ; 
which God forbid, and there is not a more hard work- 
ing man in England, or one fonder of his family. I 
sometimes say to him,—‘‘ Jem, if we was all savages 
living in deserts, I do believe you would never think 
of tents, and sitting still, and staying in one place 


longer than to boil the kettle—you are so fond of | 


going about.” Then he says,—‘‘ Well, my dear, you 
could invent the tents yourself, and I’m sure you 
would, for you are always——” but that was some- 
thing kind, which I need not repeat. 

People do say temptation makes the thief. I ex- 
pect it is the thief and the temptation together that 
make the theft. It is not the railways that make the 
travellers, but their great bills stuck up everywhere 
are a temptation to my Jem, and I daresay many a 
man like him. WHe is such a traveller. Sometimes 
T’ve had him wake up in the middle of the night, and 
call out quite sudden :— 

‘¢ Betsy, I dream’t I was going to the Brazils !”’ 

So what can be expected, when you can’t go along 
the public streets, or take up a penny paper, without 
seeing it all put down ‘‘ To Brighton and back, every 
Sunday, Three Shillings”? And J call that a tempta- 
tion. But why people should go to Brighton because 
they can go I do not understand, unless everybody is 
to want to go everywhere that he can possibly get to. 
I don’t bear any malice to the railways, nor Brighton 
neither, but I do wish my husband had not taken it 
into his head to go on a Sunday. 

When I was little my poor old father and mother 
used always to teach me to keep the Sunday all by 
itself. ‘* Remember the Sabbath-day to keep it holy, 
my dear,” was what mother used to say, and so did 
father. It used to trouble me a great deal to make 
out what holy meant, and why one day should be dif- 
ferent from another, but I found out something when 
I was in service ; at least I think it was explained to 
me, and I never forgot it quite. 


One Sunday afternoon my mistress and Miss Hen- 
| rietta—that was the little girl—was sitting very quiet 

and comfortable together, and I were doing about the 
| room, and mistress had her baby, and the young lady 
| had her doll. Mistress was the kindest soul that ever 
| was, and I never heard her speak angry to anyone, 
| great or small, do whatever they would. Perhaps you 
| think I’m deceiving you, though I hope you don’t 
| think that ; but, however, I speak the truth, and she 
| was the sweetest woman that ever ate bread or said 
her prayers. For that matter, you might almost have 
| thought she said her prayers all day long, for her face 
always seemed as if it had come straight out of the 
sky, -like a picture. 

Well, Miss Henrietta had been nursing her doll for 
avery long, long time, and dressing it up in different 
ways ; and at last she began to sing a noisy, rattling 
sort of song. She quite forgot herself. I could see 
mistress had had her eye upon her, and was waiting, 
like the tender thing she was, for the right time to 
speak, and the right thing to say. 

“*Hadn’t you better put dolly to bed, my dear, 
and come to me?” says my mistress: ‘‘it is the 
Lord’s-day. Let me tell you the story of the little 
boy that had a sun-stroke out in the field among the 
reapers, and died on his mother’s lap, and the prophet 
—but put away dolly for a bit.” 

“ Well, mamma,” says Henrictta, *‘ why don’t you 
put away baby ?” 

‘‘ Baby can’t do without me,” says my mistress ; 
“she would be ill if I put her away, perhaps. But 
whether I keep her or not, I try not to let her take 
away my thoughts from——” 

And, with that, the baby began to cry, and Miss 
Henrietta went up to it, and forgot her dolly, and 
my mistress got her into a nice talk ; and by-and-by, 
dolly was put to bed. But when mistress and me 
was alone, I couldn’t forget what that little girl had 
been saying, it seemed so clever of her, and I said to 
mistress, — 

‘* Miss Henrictta asks questions that puzzle me, 
ma’am. I wonder, sometimes, how you ever do to 
| manage her.” 
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And then mistress went on in her sweet way to 


tell me all about what she meant; and it was so | 
plain that I seem as if I remembered it all. She | 


said she did not think it would be right to spoil the 
dear little thing’s make-believe world for it, because 
that was the way it had to learn nearly everything ; 
and she didn’t want to put a load on the child’s 
conscience; but she wanted it to know what it was, 
as far as a child could know, to keep the day holy. 
I will try and put down something like what mistress 
went on saying. 

You see, a rose smells as sweet on a Sunday as 
on any other day in the week ; and the music of 
birds is as nice, and the air is as fresh, and we love 
each other just the same, and nobody can help 
seeing that the grass is green and the skies are blue ; 
—and nobody wants to try to, and anybody would 
be silly and wicked that did try. But if God says 
we are to keep one day in the seven holy to Him, 
we must take the pleasures that come (because He 
provides them for us), in such a way that they do not 
put up any curtain between Him and us. So, to 
keep holy the Sabbath-day is to turn our eyes up- 
wards towards God. To break the Sabbath-day is to 
turn our eyes downwards, away from God—to seek 
our own ends,—money, or pride, or pleasure. And, 
however we may seem to gain, we never can gain 
by doing that which God wishes us not to do. We 
cannot get away from Him, because everything is in 
Him. He is round us like a circle, wherever we are 
or whatever we do. If we will not look towards 
Him, if we fly from His presence as joy, it will over- 
take us as pain,—and so we shall be punished. 

Well, that is like the way I was taught to look at 
Sunday many years since, and it all comes back to 
me as clear as noon-day, and if I do not write it 
properly, I daresay the words will be altered for me. 

However, my Jem and me, and the two children, 
went to Brighton the Sunday before last, and I wish 
we never had ; and I should like to know what wiser 
people than I am think about such things. But one 
thing I do know, and that is, that I like to know what 
is right before I do a thing; because my mistress used 
often to say, God made us all so that if we wouldn’t 
take the trouble to live up to our consciences, then 
our consciences would spoil, and come down to our 
doings ; so that, in time, we should not be able to 
see what was right and what was wrong: at least, 
not without so much trouble in our own souls that 
that of itself was a punishment and a misery. 

But I must get on. My Jem came home, Satur- 
day was a fortnight, and says to me, 


** Betsy, my dear, we’ll go tv Brighton to-morrow | 


for three shillings.” 

Not feeling easy in my mind, you know, and 
knowing there was a very long tunnel, and there was 
once a dreadful accident all in the dark, I said to 
Jem,— 


‘*T wish it was five shillings,” I said, ‘and then | 


you couldn’t go, Jem ; but you are such a traveller.” 

Then I told him I didn’t quite like pleasuring of a 
Sunday (you must be very mild with Jem, when he 
gets a thing into his head), and I hadn’t been used to 
it, and didn’t want to use the children to it, and I 





wished he’d put it off. But he seemed bent upon 
going, and [ didn’t half know what to say. At last 
I said something foolish, not being able to argue like 
| my mistress in the old times, 

| ‘*You know, Jem,” says I, “at least, I suppose 
| you know, this isn’t the fashionable time of year for 
| Brighton. When I was in service——” 
And then you should have just secn him. I had 
gone and done it now. He stood up like a dart, with 
both his hands in his pockets, and says he, 

**Come ; it’s no good trying that on with me, 

Betsy. If you go in for fashion, what did you have 
|me for? I ain’t a fashionable figure, and never 
| shall be—not if I was to save up all my days, and 
| make it ever such a study. Yow get the little ’uns 
| ready, and if you please, we'll sniff salt-water to- 
| morrow. Eight hours at the sea-side, and you can 
cut the bread-and-meat all ready to make up in the 
|‘morning, and I’ve got a couple of bottles.” 

Then I saw how wrong I had been to make any 
excuse about fashion. I ought to have told the truth, 
and said, straight out, that I wished him not to go, 
| and that I would make it up to him in some other 
| way, because I loved him. He would have minded 

me, I daresay, if I had done that. But like a silly, 
I said what I didn’t mean, and forgot to say the 
thing I might have said; at least, I forgot it till I had 
aggravated Jem, and then it was too late. You can 
never turn Jem, if once you’ve aggravated him. He 
goes his own way like a king if you put his back up. 
However, I thought I would try again, so I said, 

*¢ But, Jem, dear, Maria wanis a new pair of boots. 
She can’t go out in these.” 

And with that he looks at the boots, and says, ** So 
she does, bless her heart !” 

And then he took one of the boots off and put it 
into his pocket, and away he goes to the shoemaker’s, 
and buys a new pair, all in a huff; and of course 
they didn’t half fit. Not that they wasn’t long 
enough—for they was—but too narrow across the in- 
step ; and, what was a good deal worse, they was of 
the new-fangled sort, that won’t mend properly if once 
the uppers get away from the welts. However, there 
they was, and the poor child had to wear them, and 
will have ; for I can’t afford to buy her a new pair of 
boots every day, and a new flannel petticoat is wanted 
in a month or two, and where is it to come from ? 
| Jem is a bad hand at buying things, and where ho 
| bought the boots I don’t know, nor what he gave for 
| his new neckerchief ; but when next Sunday came, I 
couldn’t find the best candlesticks anywhere, and 
| haven’t seen them since, and don’t expect I shall 
| ever set eyes on them again till I can afford to have 
| another pair. And I firmly believe my Jem never 
| put away a thing in all his life before ; but he was so 
| bent on going to Brighton for three shillings that he 
| wouldn't let a thing stand in his way, whatever it 
| was; and yetif it had been five shillings, he wouldn’t 

have thought of it. 
The worst of trying to crowd so much into a day is 
| that you have to get up so early in the morning to 
| reach the station, and of all the jobs I ever had in my 
' life, that was one of the worst. As luck would have it, 
| baby was cross, which, I expect, was because I was put 
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out of the way myself, poor thing! and Maria came to 
the door just as it was daylight, to ask if it was time 
to get up ; and not a wink more sleep did we get. As 
soon as ever it really was daylight, and I knew that 
Sunday had come, positively and really, I felt more 
uneasy in my mind than ever. Of course, I kept 
saying to myself, ‘* Well, it’s no use! what has to be, 
has to be ; and poor Jem would like a change; and 
perhaps we shall never look at the sea again, if we live 
to be as old as Methuselah, and I may as well make 
the best of it.” 

And so I tried to make the best of it. But bad’s 
the best when you’re not sure you’re doing right ; and 
I know I did wrong at first in not being straightforward 
with Jem. I didn’t ought to have contradicted him, 
but I ought to have told him what I thought, like 
a man, leastways like a woman, and not tried to 
persuade him it was against the fashion to go to 
Brighton before October or November. He knows I 
love him, and perhaps I might have over-persuaded 
him ; and then we might have had the money in our 
pockets for one thing, and proper boots for Maria, and 
flannel for the winter ; and we shouldn’t have said 
the cross things we did to each other ; and we should 
have felt more straightforward in owr minds like. 

It’s that that I look at. When we got to Brighton 
I felt so worried and ashamed when the bells rang for 
church, I didn’t know what to do. I wished the earth 
might open and swallow us up, once or twice ; for I 
can’t bear to be doing what I don’t feel certain sure is 
right and proper, and what God likes. Sometimes I 
forgot my trouble when I sat looking at the sea ; but 
I remembered the good man my mistress once told me 
of, who used to sit on the beach with his heart and 
his head so full of the love of God, that he would 
forget his meals, and be found in a, trance like for 
hours and hours and hours. I wished I could feel 
like that, but I could not ; for I feared and feared we 
had gone out of our way, with consciences not half 
willing, to seek our own pleasure, instead of turning 
our faces to God, and taking what He offered on the 
one day in seven which He had made for us, and 
given tous. So there was, as you may say, a cloud 
between Jem and me, and almost a cloud between me 
and the children. I could see that Jem was half 
sorry in his heart all day that he had a sort of forced 
me to go, though I am sure I bore him no ill-will; 








and he has been very kind to me since ; and I haven’t 


the boots we must make the best of, for Jem won’t 
be in a hurry to go again. As for poor Maria, she 
got a slapping after we came home, and I don’t be- 
lieve she deserved it, and I won’t say which’ it was 
gave it her. But this I will say, and I do say, that 
everybody ought to know the rights and wrongs of a 
thing before they do it ; and if they don’t, they won’t 
have any pleasure in it : no, if it was going to Brighton 
and back for fifteen pence, or a shilling, instead of 
three shillings. 

I always feel, myself, that we ought to have some 
respect for other people, and not fly in their faces when 
it’s only our own pleasure. I couldn’t bear to Jook at 
the folks going to their places of worship, thoughT didn’t 
mean to insult them, and I only hope they didn’t notice 
me, because I felt so moiled and toiled, and discom- 
moded. However, I had a good cry when I got home. 

I have been turning it over in my mind ever since 
we went, and what I think is this. We ought to keep 
one day for religion, and we ought to go to church, 
leastways chapel, and we ought to read good books, 
and do kind things, and, as mistress used to say, turn 
our faces to God, and wait upon Him when he shines 
through things. Nobody ought to turn their backs 
upon God, and look the other way. Nobody ought 
to go and seek pleasure. Nobody ought to go hurry- 
scurrying to Brighton and back on Sunday, whether 
it was a pound or three shillings or a sixpence or what- 
ever it was. And I don’t believe it does anybody the 
least bit of good ; for what with the drive, and what 
with the feeling of it being Sunday, and what with 
not having your meals so regular and so nice, and 
what with one thing, and what with another, you’re 
not half happy, and you get up on Monday morning 
as tired as if you had done two days’ work extra in- 
stead of been and had one day’s pleasure. 

And what I say is this, why can’t there be two days 
when people don’t work ; one when they go to church 
and chapel, and calm their minds, and one when they 
go out for pleasure, if they like it, and why can’t work- 
ing-men like my Jem have clubs for going out of town, 
and then they might go to Brighton or wherever they 
liked, for less money, and have rest in their bodies, 
and rest in their souls as well, and nobody would be 
vexed, and if people want to look at the sea, it would 
do them good down to their very bones, and they 
would want to go again, instead of wishing they hadn’t 
been, which is what my Jem and me say about going 


mentioned the candlesticks, and don’t mean to ; and | ‘‘to Brighton and back on Sunday for three shillings.” 





THE BATTLE OF FAITH. 


THERE are times in the history of every nominally | urged that the doctrines—or, as in such a state of 


_ : | 
Christian country when departures, more or less serious, 


from the faith of the Christian Church take place. A 
spirit of doubt creeps in, and ere long doubt settles 
into unbelief. A great many plausible arguments are 
used at such times in favour of a modification or 
relaxation of the strictness of the Christian system. 


| any doctrinal opinions, but love or charity. 


' mind they will more probably be called, the dogmas— 


of Christianity are dark and obscure, and that, there- 
fore, latitude should be allowed in regard to them. 
It is urged that the spirit of Christianity is more than 
the letter : and that this spirit is not attachment to 
To what 


It is urged that the Gospel, like everything else, must | extent these pleas, rightly interpreted and limited to 


be open to improvement from age to age. 











It is | human statements of the Christian faith, have in them 
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a certain truth and force, need not be here inquired ; | 
but it is important to remember that such fair words | 
have often been heard, at the commencement of the | 
process which was to witness the temporary downfall 

of Christianity itself, and the obscuration of all that 
gives life to the Church and hope to the world. There | 
can be little doubt that such a danger again threatens | 
in our own country, as well as amidst the reviving | 
evangelism of the Continent of Europe: and it shall 

be the object of this paper, without bringing any | 
charge against any party in any particular Church or 
nation, to state some of the considerations by which 
the evils of doctrinal laxity and indifference may be 
alike guarded against in all. 

The jirst consideration which the adherent of a | 
fixed doctrinal system may urge on candid minds 
inclined to the side of vagueness and laxity is, that 
doctrine is inseparable from religion. It may be a | 
question of less or more ; but there is doctrine at the | 
base of faith. To deny this, is to hand over every- 
thing to scepticism; and even scepticism is itself a | 
belief—as has been keenly said, a belief that there can | 
be no belief. So the opposition to fixed doctrine is a 
dogma that there can be no dogma. It is, besides, | 
contrary to all laws of mind, that religious affections | 
and activities should be divorced from fixed and settled | 
convictions. Every religion has had a creed; and | 
Christianity, so far from departing from this law, claims | 
to be the religion of light, the revealer of truth, the | 
fountain-head of a grand remedial change connected 
with new facts in God’s relation to sinners, and pro- 
fesses to give full discoveries of these facts, so far as | 
they bear on man’s hopes and duties. There is nothing | 
more philosophical in the nature of Christianity than | 
its profession to discover truth, and to mould the world | 
by means of truth. But truth seen through a haze, | 
or held loosely, is surely the last accompaniment of | 
the Gospel that is to be desired in a philosophical and 
scientific age ; and the very profession to abate and 
extenuate doctrine, if made without qualification, is a 
' profession to retain and enlarge other truth, but to 
give up the Christian. There would be consistency in | 
making the doctrines of Christianity give place to | 
other docirines—as Paganism sometimes gave place to | 
Judaism ; as Judaism gave place to Christianity. But | 
there is no consistency in discarding doctrinal articles, 
and yet retaining the profession of Christianity ; and 
though it has an uncharitable sound, it is only a plain 
deduction from the laws of the human mind and the 
nature of things, to say that in such a case Christianity | 
is so far abandoned. 

Another consideration which may be urged on the 
side of fixed Christian doctrines is, that they are sup- 
ported by Divine authority. Those who tend to recoil 
from a definite doctrinal system, may either hold the | 
infallibility of the Bible as an inspired book, or they | 
may incline to doubt or question some of its state- | 
ments. The writer of this paper holds—and holds | 
firmly—the ordinary view of inspiration and infalli- 
bility, and believes that no breach has been made in | 
the defences of the Christian faith at this point. With | 
this conviction, he naturally feels confident that where | 
the same estimate of the authority of Scripture is | 
retained, the claims of fixed and definite articles of | 


faith will be a matter of the easiest inference. For 
who can doubt that the Scripture is, to a very extra- 
ordinary degree, a doctrinal book, filled with innu- 
merable statements, which, if they occurred in a 
confession of faith, would be set down as dogmatic ? 
Nor is it possible to see how, if the authority on 
which each and all of them must rest, be positively 
and literally divine, and unaffected by any disturbing 
influence of human infirmity, any one of them can be 
surrendered without disloyalty to its Divine Original. 
But let us, for argument’s sake, suppose that the other 
view is held—a view which, much as we regret it, is 
held by some able and earnest Christians at home and 
abroad— it does not follow that a title is thus acquired 
to hold vaguely and loosely every peculiarity of the 
Christian faith. The fact of revelation—of doctrinal, 
as well as moral and devotional revelation—is still 
admitted by all who bear the Christian name ; and the 
authority of God, exerted in the way of direct and 
miraculous interference to impart and seal the saving 
truth of the Gospel, can still be pleaded on the side 
of that truth in all its characteristic features. We 
lament, indeed, the confusion and feebleness which 
the allowed possibility of mistake in the original intro- 
duces into the handling of the Word of God, even 
doctrinally. But still, if Isaiah be as definite as 
Homer, Paul as luminous as Demosthenes, and John. 
as clear as Plato,—and if the mass or substance of 
their teaching is of Divine authority, it is quite mani- 
fest that, even on the lowest theory of revelation, the 
positive doctrines of Christianity retain their dogmatic 
place and sway. This does not appear to be con- 
sidered by some, who connect their repudiation of 
what they call the mechanical theory of inspiration 
with unlimited doctrinal liberty. They thus seem to 
hold, that a divine revelation has taught them nothing 
definite ; or, if it has, that they are at liberty to re- 
duce it to a subordinate place. 

A third consideration which pleads in favour of the 
fixed doctrines of the Christian system is, that, as 
generally held, they are not susceptible of any radical 
improvement. It cannot be maintained that human 
creeds—even the best—do not require, from age to 
age, the revision and fresh judgment of independent 
Christian thought, which compares them with the 
only infallible standard, and translates them, even 
where approved, into living faith and practice. Nor 
can it be maintained that any age—even the most 
advanced—has exhausted the whole fulness of a revela- 
tion which is literally infinite. There is a true sense 


| in which theology is a progressive science, and the 


opposite view is cold and disheartening. This, how- 


| ever, must be held in full harmony with the correlative 


and even more important truth, that in its grand out- 
lines the system drawn from the Bible by the living 
Church in all ages cannot be superseded. What 
article of what is held in the Three Creeds, and in 
the harmony of the Protestant confessions, is to be 


| retrenched or modified ? Is it the’doctrine of Human 


Depravity, and man’s natural guilt and danger? A 
change here would be in the face of the clearest Bible 
testimonies, and of that stern reality which shows man 
everywhere the slave of an evil which never can be 
resolved into habit or education ; not to mention that, 
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laboratory, to record the changes of the temporal and 
the mutable, thankful that from a loftier region the 
love of Heaven sends forth its unchanging beam ; 


nor can she relinquish her place and her ministry in | 
this higher Pharos without infidelity to the souls of | 


men, and to that Light of the world to whom all 
truth is open, who grasps all ages in His omniscience, 
and who is the same yesterday and to-day and for 
ever. 

Joun CarRns, 





THE COLLIERS 


I was engaged, some years ago, in an official inquiry 
respecting the physical and moral condition of children 
and young persons employed in and around the great 
Newcastle coal-pits. I then enjoyed a peculiarly 
favourable opportunity for witnessing the effects of 
the weekly recurrence of the Day of Rest among that 
little-known community, the Northumbrian and Dur- 
ham pitmen. I spent several Sundays in their 
villages, and visited their houses; and occasionally I 
was present in their chapels and Sunday-schools. 
From these personal experiences I shall endeavour to 
describe the influence which the Holy Day exercises 
on a very peculiar class of labourers, amounting in 
number to more than 30,000 souls, in the counties of 
Northumberland and Durham. 

The first thing that strikes a stranger in a pit- 
village on a Sunday morning is the unwonted still- 
ness, and even desolation, around that centre of daily 
labour—the pit-heap. Here, on other mornings, the 
whole scene is one of bustle and noisy business. 
Yesterday morning—even at early daylight—there 
was here a knot of begrimed lads and doubly be- 
grimed men, all intently engaged upon the raising 
and transferring of coal from the pit’s mouth to those 
long, highly-inclined, grating-like erections, called 
screens. The men shouted in landing the coal at 
the surface, the boys halloved in transporting it by 
little waggons, the little waggons clattered on their 
little wheels, and these again on the little rails which 


‘lead to the screens; but all these noises together by 


no means equalled the sonorous crash with which the 
coals were shovelled upon the rows of screens by 
industrious attendants. Had so many huge harps 
been struck massively by a loose, rattling heap of 
stones, they would have yielded about the same 
sound. And the screening-crash was repeated almost 
every five minutes, when up flew clouds of black, 
blinding dust, forming a broad cloud of small 
coal, which hung in the air and plentifully covered 
your clothes, and perseveringly penetrated to your 
throat, and blackened your linen, and settled upon 
your hair and eyebrows, and with its minute particles 
cross-grained your temper, and prompted you to for- 
swear colliery investigations for the future, and to 
have recourse to immediate and abundant ablutions 
upon your return to your inn. 

This day, however, the whole scene is altered. 
Screens are noiseless, waggons motionless, steam- 
engines inactive, and the pair of revolving pulley- 
wheels, which high o’ertop inferior gear, and over 
which the pit-ropes run in all lowerings and liftings, 
are now at rest. Most observable of all is the 
absence of human beings—not a foot treads, not a 
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hand labours, not a tongue wags here this day. You 
have leisure to scan the literal blackness of desolation 
which marks the whole vicinity, and that remarkable 
scene of industry—which only yesterday struck you 
as so novel, and so unlike any other kind of work that 
you had ever seen—is now as though death had 
swept past it and carried away the living beings, and 
left sad traces of his blasting presence upon every 
pathway around. 

What, then, has become of the men and the 
lads? Into what recesses or interiors have they 
withdrawn? Perhaps about 400 belong to this one 
pit; and it is certainly worth while, as a mere 
matter of curiosity, to inquire into their present occu- 
pation and distribution ; and the answer which may 
be rendered for one colliery will be applicable to all. 

Let us walk across yonder blackened field, and by 
the path which consists of fragments of hard-trampled 
coal strata, towards the dingy, forbidding pit village. 
Here also the scene is one of unwonted quietude, for 
as we pace down and beyond the long ‘‘ Quality Row,” 
(as the principal or superior part in each village is 
nicknamed), we note that the greater part of the 
front doors are closed, and but few signs of life are 
manifest. Could we, however, but open the door, 
and visit every house, we should find that the first 
great duty of this day, domestically regarded—a 
Seventh Day ablution—is being performed. 

The consequences of the prolonged ablutions of 
Sunday morning are apparent externally in the 
numerous runnels of black water which flow away 
from the houses, and pour themselves into a sluggish 
ditch. Of course there is nothing inviting in such 
tokens of the performance of personal duties, and 
pit-villagers have the disadvantage of an open dis- 
play of unsightly things elsewhere concealed. But 
we must rejoice that the begrimed labourers are 
rendering themselves recognisable, aud we will not be 
offended by torrents of soapsuds, and pools as for- 
bidding as Styx or Acheron. 

By the time that we have finished our walk through 
the village, many of the cottagers begin to open their 
doors and windows ; and from many of the houses 
step out the heads of the households—displaying with 
evident satisfaction the arms of a white and unsoiled 
shirt. Soon after they array themselves in their 
black coats—for the pitmen generally wear black 
coits on Sundays. If not decidedly black, yet cer- 
tainly sombre colours are the prevailing fashion ; so 
that, what with the coaly hues of the soil and the 
houses, and the hedges, and the men, there is a 
uniform aspect of seriousness about the whole scene 
and the people. 
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Breakfast over, the various families-begin to display 


their different tendencies and habits. Some are idle 
and lazy, and lounge about in lanes and _ fields. 


Others are more actively and decently disposed, and | 


find congenial occupation in the house. There is 
almost always a small minority in every colliery 
community who study mathematical or other special 


books, and Sunday is the day on which men of this | 


order remain indoors. 

But there is another class, of whom we speak with 
much more pleasure—namely, the religious pitmen— 
of whom there are now happily not a few. These 
are all generally known as Methodists, although dif- 
ferent divisions of this large body have adherents fre- 
quently in the same village. Not very many go to 
the churches : and a suflicient reason for their absence 
is, that a church is commonly far away, while a chapel 
is generally near at hand. The latter has been built 
specially for the collicrs, and, therefore, is pitched in | 
their midst. It isa plain, small, brick building, erected 
with the least possible expenditure, and without much 
regard to taste. There is nothing, either in the exte- | 


somewhat rude population, as compared with that of 
cities or towns, but the ametioration which they have 
experienced is so great, and the change so conspi- 
cuous, that some efficient cause must have produced 
it. And no impartial inquirer can fail to attribute 
this to the laborious ministration of successive humble 
ministers and teachers, principally Methodists. If 
there are numerous pitmen who are not and will not 
| become Methodists, or chapel-goers, there are many 
who are such; and it must always be remembered 
_ that the reflex action of religion is potent for good in 
all compact communities. Drinking parties and sub- 
sequent riots are now infrequent, while donkey-races, 
cock-fights, and the like, are almost entirely things of 
the past. The first religious teachers began their 
work when there were few to help them. They 
began with the lowest and the youngest, and in- 
| Strumentally they have leavened the whole lump. 
Springi ing up as those teachers did from the midst of the 
| miners, or the working classes of neighbouring towns, 
they knew at once how to reach the heads and hearts 
of the colliers, and this is exactly what the ministers 


rior or interior, to attract any notice for its own sake. | of the little chapels now know and put in practice. 


Yet in those quiet, unpretending , and homely chapels, 
much good and gracious work has been done. 

Not very many years ago there was scarcely such a | 
thing as a place for publie worship in a northern pit- | 
village. Old colliers can remember a very sad state 
of things, and indeed they have described them 
at: vwhically to the present writer. Formerly a pit- 

village was the scene of all kinds of rough and 
riotous jollity on Sundays. ‘‘Cuddy,” or donkey- 
races, were held in the open roads; and dog-fights 
and cock-fights were got up in side lanes, Drunken- 
ness and dissoluteness of various kinds were ever 
associated with these fights, and pugilism commonly 
closed the sacred, but there desecrated, day. One 
favourite sport was the bowling of huge stones in the 
public road; and when tle bowlers beheld any 
strange traveller approaching in a gig, they would 
at once launch their bowls with all their force in the | 
direction of the conveyance. Lucky, indeed, was the 
poor horse if he were not lamed, and the traveller | 
if his vehicle were not damaged, or his person injured. 
Loud was the laugh amongst the rude assailants, if | 
they succeeded in hurting man or beast. 

Then the Sunday costume of the pitmen of those | 
days was extraordinary : plush breeches and *‘clocked”’ 
or figured stockings, fastened at the knees with 
coloured ribbons ; a richly-flowered waistcoat which | 
was called a ‘‘posy vest”; a short smart jacket, 
and a jaunty cap adorned with ribbons, completed the 
dress of the outward man, while the hair was worn in 
long curls. Songs, which were composed in the pecu- 
liar pit patois by a quondam pitman, who afterwards | 
became a rich iron-master, and which were presented | 
to me by their author, detailed all this adornment in | 
rhyme. The composer of these songs likewise himself 
narrated to me at length many particulars of his 
early pit life and experience, which led me to the con- 
clusion that the old pit population was one of the 
roughest, rudest, and most vulgarly profligate that 








could be found in England. | 
= Even at the present day they are a rough and 





When we find ourselves in the colliery chapel, we 
are struck with the peculiar aspect of the assembled 
people. Few rosy cheeks are there amongst the males. 
Labour in the pit soon pales the cheek, not neces- 
sarily from its unhealthiness so muchas from the absence 
of sunlight. The younger lads may show a little 
colour, but the men, especially the middle-aged and 
older ones, display a sallowish, sunken cheek, and a 
general angularity of face. 

With respect to the preacher he will be either “a 
local” from the adjacent town, or an itinerant minister. 
His sermon will abound in strong appeals to the emo- 
tions, and have a plentiful sprinkling of pointed 
anecdotes, which wiil be invariably greeted with an 
** Amen,” or ‘* Glory,” or ‘* Praise God,” from ap- 
proving and applauding auditors. 

Though I never heard anything strikingly original 
or coarsely dramatic in these chapels, I was once 


| interested in the report of a sermon to colliers given 


to me by a hearer, and a competent narrator. The 


| preacher, J. C., became so wonderfully popular that 


crowds followed him from chapel to chapel, and his 


| most attractive effort was after this fashion :— 


‘‘Brethren! ’m now going to show you how a 
poor sinner is saved by grace, and I am sure many of 
you have been so saved. Let us take the case of a 
miserable man in the pains of conviction. He is, we 


will suppose, down at the bottom of the pit of 
despair. 


Now, let us ask him how he got there, and 
how he means to get up?” Then, leaning over the 
pulpit to the right hand, the preacher eurved and 
hollowed his hand, and, applying his mouth to it, 
spoke aloud this imaginary colloquy, as if from the 
surface down through the pit shaft, after the manner 
of the *‘ banksman ” at a colliery :— 

‘¢ Hallo! hallo! Who's down there?” 

“ Oh, minister, a poor sinner—a miserable sinner !” 

“How came you there, my poor brother? How 
came you there ! ” 

‘My load of sins weighed me down, and I fell 
| deeper and deeper.” 
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**O wretched man that you ate! How do you 
mean to get up?” 

**T never shall get up. Iam lost—lost for ever! 
I’ve been trying ever so long to climb up by the side 
of the shaft, but I cannot: I fall down again.” 

** You cannot succeed of yourself. Tl send you 
down the Rors or Faitn. Lay good hold of that, 
and you will be got out. Cling to it !—cling to it! 
Here it is.” 
*¢ Now then, it must be down to you. Lay hold of the 
only hope set before you! Have you got hold now?” 

**’m so feeble, I can hardly grasp it ; but I think 
I have got a good grip now.” 

**Then pull-a-hoy, lads. Let us help this poor 
sinner up. Oh, how heavy he is! Why, what have 
you got besides yourself hanging on to the rope ?” 

** Only a few Good Works of my own.” 

**Good Works!—-Good Works! Throw them 
down! Down with them, or they’ll break the rope!” 

** Well, if I must, I must ; but sure they would do 
me some good.” 

The preacher continues to represent the lifting, but 
suddenly stops, as if his arms had received a check, 
exclaiming to the imaginary ascendant :— 

“Why, what is the matter now? What are you 
struggling with ?” 

**Doubts and fears, sir. 
hold on.” 

‘¢ Lay firmer hold of the rope. Doubts and fears 
are nothing to strong faith, But what now? 
bling again. What is it now?” 

** A great fight of afflictions, master, and I cannot 
hold on.” 

** Hold on, sinner—hold on! You'll come out of 
the afflictions. But what is this }—shaking again ? 
What can be the matter now ?” 

“Strong temptation, master. O, I shall fall!— 
I'm falling! O, help me !—O, help me! ” 

“So we will, But ah! what dreadful thing has 
happened now? The weight is three times as great ! 
What have you got there?” 

‘*Tt’s the Deevil himself has gripped me! He is 
gripping me hard! 0, minister, I’m lost !—I’m 
lost !” 

Hereupon the excitement in the congregation 
becomes intense. Women weep, men rise up, and the 
minister, seizing his opportunity, continues :— 

‘** Now, lads, let us all pray and pull together. 
This poor sinner is in great danger. But Satan can’t 
jong buffet him. The Great Captain is with us, and 
he is too strong for demon and deevil !” 

Straining at and lifting up the imayinary load, the 
preacher greatly excites himself as well as his hearers. 
Finally, he appears to succeed in bringing the im- 
perilled and hard-gripped penitent to the surface. 


I am afraid I cannot 


Then with great effect he utters the words—‘ Lads, he’s | 


safe !—he issaved! There he is! The Rope of Faith 
never broke yet, and I knew it wouldn’t break now !” 
Returning with some of the pitmen from the chapel 


to their cottages, we see the interiors most tidy, and | 
the little parlours adorned to the best of the housewife’s | 


ability and means, though where there is a family, 
the parlour must serve as a common sitting-room. 
Ifthe man and wife be religious people, a few prints of 


(Imitating the paying out of a rope.) | 


Trem- | 


| Methodist ministers are suspended on the walls, while 
a family Bible reposes on the finely-polished mahogany 
| chest of drawers, flanked by the Pilgrim’s Progress, a 
hymn-book or two, and a few magazines and tracts, 
The grand four-post bedstead in any other than 
a pitman’s cottage would be very remarkable. A 
| pretentious eight-day clock shows its admonitory face 
| in a corner, and strikes loudly, perhaps with the addi- 
tion of a musical chime or a mimic cuckoo. 

For once the coal-miner’s family all dine together at 
mid-day. <A good and substantial dinner graces a good 
and substantial table, and good digestion waits upon 
appetite. In the afternoon the children attend the 
Sunday school, while their parents read and heartily 
sing hymns at home. Happiness is here, and holiness 
too, even though there be homeliness in all things. 
No class of workmen stand in more need of a day of 
rest than colliers, and few enjoy it more than the 
sober ones of them generally. Pit-villages being far 
removed from towns and cities, the married men are 
domestic of necessity, if not from choice ; and it isa 
pleasing sight to witness the quietude and repose of 
fathers and lads who on other days perform some of 
the hardest labour in some of the darkest and most 
noxious of known places. Without such a day of 
rest, hewers of coal, and drawers and pushers of pit- 
waggons, would speedily become exhausted, and any 
contingency is important which affects the physical 
' restoration and the religious improvement of some 
130,000 colliers who are dispersed over the various pits 
of Great Britain. 

I remember having one Sunday met two strikingly 
contrasted men in a famous pit-village near Newcastle. 
One was the viewer, or head engineur and manager of 
the mine. It was my duty +o visit and interrogate 
such gentlemen, and this viewer told me he could only 
talk to me on Sunday. I found him hard at work, 
writing in a little room, with a slouching hat and 
old coat, After dinner he saii he would give me 
a treat, All things being made ready, into the 
room were brought three—not Bibles or Prayer Books, 
but jiddles, In came his nephew and a friend, 
~~ thereupon the three colliery gentlemer struck 

up a well-concerted piece. The old viewer was power- 
| ful at the violoncello, and the energy with which 
| he played was remarkable. Annoyed that I had been 
so misled, I escaped as soon as possible, and made my 
way to the cottage of a superior clerk of the colliery 
office, whose name was honoured amongst all good 
Methodists thereabouts. John Reayreceived me kindly, 
and from him I received much information relating to 
| the former as well as the present condition of the pit- 
| folk. He had himself, and with little help, estxb- 
| lished a Sunday school in this colliery village, and 
both as teacher and as entertainer of local preachers, 
was known and esteemed far and wide. Here, then, 
| was a contrast indeed. The fiddling might almost 
be heard at the one house, while the hymn-singing 
might be heard at the other. Some years ago this great 
viewer died very rich, but unregretted. On the other 
hand, many of the pious people in and around 
Newcastle have long since enshrined in their hearts 
the name and memory of good John Reay. 

J. R. Lerreninp, 
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| Yue life of this remarkably gifted Frenchman, | 
|| whose influence over the literature of his own coun- | 
| try, and over religious thought and action both | 
|| there and throughout Europe, has been so potent, | 
|| extended through only thirty-nine years and two | 
| months ; and the hictory of it is soon told. He | 
| belonged to a family of rank in Auvergne, which 
|| had, however, allowed the title conferred by Louis 
|| XI. to lapse, preferring the distinction which merit 
|, and talents might enable them to reap in the field of 
|, personal endeavour. Etienne Pascal, the father of 
| Blaise, was second president of the Cour des Aides at 
Clermont. Of his six children, three survived their 
| mother, who seems to have been of a delicate consti- 
tution, and died early. These three were Blaise, and 
an elder and younger sister; the former, Gilberte, 
| afterwards Madame Perier, the biographer of her 
illustrious brother ;* the latter, Jacqueline, “ his 
| spiritual twin-sister,” as she has been called, partaker 
| of his genius, sharer in his labours and sufferings, 
and sympathetic counterpart of his sensitive, resolute, 
and somewhat morbid temperament. She was born 
|| in 1625; her brother two years earlier, on the 19th 
|| of June, 1623; and the elder sister in 1620. 
| Blaise inherited from his mother a feeble constitu- 





* Vie de Monsieur Pascal, écrite par Madame Perier, sa seur, usually 
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| might have led to the most serious results as respects 





prefixed to editions of the Pensées. 
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tion ; and during the earlier years of his life suffered 
much from various complaints. An excessive nervous 
sensibility manifested itself in him from the first, 
which added to the acuteness of his sufferings, and 


his mental stability, had it not been balanced and 
counteracted by the vigour and strength of his under- 
standing. His education was conducted by his father, 
who had resigned his official position at Clermont, 
and removed his residence to the vicinity of Paris, 
that he might devote himself to the training of his 
children. The course of instruction he followed was 
well adapted to discipline their minds:and develop 
their faculties. Only in one thing did he grievously 
err ; forgetting how natural to a child is the desire of 
variety, and how much the mental elasticity may be 
impaired, and the whole inner nature marred by the 
enforced restriction of a child for a long period to 
one object of study, Etienne Pascal proceeded on the 
rule that only one department of knowledge at once 
was to be explored by his children. What effect this 
method might have had on the peculiar nature of his 
son it is impossible to say ; for Blaise, with the wil- 
fulness and self-reliance which formed part: of ‘his 
nature, broke through the restriction which had been 
imposed upon him, and whilst his father was drilling 
him in the languages and forbidding every other 
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pursuit, was privately indulging his natural taste for 
mathematics. For this branch of study his aptitude 
was such, that though only twelve years of age, he 
had, in the absence of books, begun to work out a 


this, his father seems to have recognised in his son 
that regal prerogative of genius which moves its 
possessor to choose his own path, according to the 
impulse of the meus divinior within; and thence- 
forward suffered him to follow the bent of his own 
inclinations and fitnesses in such matters, From this 
time he become a devoted mathematician, and though 
little more than a child, held intercourse with the 
foremost mathematicians of his day. His father 
| having been appointed to an office at Rouen, earried 
his family to that place, and it was here that Blaise, 
| with a view to diminish the labour of his father’s 
| bureau, invented his celebrated Calculating Mathine. 
His attention was at this time almost wholly given 
| to mathematical and physical studies. Before he had 
| reached the age of twenty-six the greatér part of his 
| mathematical works had been written, and he had 
| made his famous experiments in hydrostatics and 
pneumatics, 

Pascal had reached the stage of manhood before any 
special manifestation of the awakening of the soul to the 
interests of religion had appeared in him. His life was 
pure and virtuous ; his sensibility to spiritual influences 





a certain tinge of asceticism showed itself in his cha- 
racter. His father had been careful to instruct him 
in the doctrines of the Catholic Church, and had 


the object of faith cannot also be an object of the 
understanding—a conviction which settled deeply in 
the mind of Pascal and gave a character to his whole 
life and manner of thought. Still, nothing evidenced 
that religion had assumed a place of supremacy in his 
‘soul, or that he had realised spiritual things as de- 
| manding a present and earnest regard. An accident 
| which befel his ‘father in 1646 was the means of 
| leading him to the turning-point of his inner life, and 
with him the other members of the family. Two 
| brothers, physicians at Rouen, of the name of Bailleul, 
were called in to attend upon his father, and by them 
Etienne Pascal was made acquainted with a pious 
priest of Ronville, named Guillebert, a follower of 
Royalists. Imbued with the mystical piety of the 
having a firm hold of the great and leading truths of 
the Gospel, and being withal a truly earnest and 


| the way of life and peace. On the father he made 
| little impression ; Etienne Pascal had long accustomed 


| by allowing an independent jurisdiction to conscience 
and reason, to keep the peace with both ; aud whilst 
| submitting to the Church for conscience’ sake, to in- 





|| dulge in free-thinking so far as reason seemed to him | 








scheme of geometry for himself, and had proceeded | 
so far as to have demonstrated nearly all the propo- | 
sitions in the first book of Euclid. On discovering | 


was only too apparent ; and even at this early period | 


. . — ’ 3 
sought to impress on him the conviction that what is 


the Abbot of St. Cyran, the Superior of the Port | 


| school to which he belonged, but at the same time | 


spiritual man, Guillebert sought to guide the members | 
of the remarkable family to which he had been intro- | 
| duced in the way which he himself had found to be | 


| himself to a convenient dualism, which enabled him, | 


| to demand : so that upon him the appeals of Guille- 
| bert fell pointless, With the more susceptible minds of 
| his children it was otherwise. They had not learned to 
| endure a schism in their minds between dogmas and 
beliefs; what they saw and felt to be true they held for 
true, and what they did not see and feel to be true they 
could not bring themselves to call true, whatever the 
weight of authority with which it might be enforced. 
Their minds were therefore open to the teaching which 
was so earnestly urged upon them. Blaise especially, 
and next to him Jacqueline, drank in the doctrines 
which Guillebert and the brothers Bailleul, supported 
by the writings of St. Cyran, Jansen, and Arnauld, 
instilled into them ; they became, in the phraseology 
of the party, *‘ éclairé,” illuminated, made spiritually 
alive ; and with heart and soul they yielded them- 
selves up to the domination of the doctrines they 
had embraced. They thus, without knowing it, had 
virtually shifted on to the ground of free inquiry 
in religion, and prepared for themselves a life-long 
antagonism with the Ultramontane despotism. 

The individuals with whom Pascal and his sisters 
had thus been brought to unite were all connected 
more or less directly with the recluses of the monas- 
tery of Port Royal. Among the principles which 
this society inculeated, the renunciation of the world, 
in the sense of withdrawal from worldly interests and 
occupations, occupied a prominent place; and this 
principle the converts accepted, though not with equal 
stbmission. The elder sister abode so far still in the 
world that she married, and had the cares of a house- 
hold to attend to; the brother, devoted to scientific 
and literary pursuits, still allowed these a place in his 
regard, and seems even at one time to have seriously 
contemplated engaging in public life; while the 
younger sister, yielding to the enthusiasm of her 
more ardent temperament, became at once a nun, 
Her supreme desire from this time was to draw her 
brother into a seclusion from the world similar to her 
own. Circumstances occurred to favour her desires. 
Pascal, too earnest in the pursuit of the mathematical 
and physical sciences, began to exhibit alarming 
symptoms of an overwrought brain ; and the physicians 
ordered relaxation and diversion as the indispensable 
condition of recovery. Jacqueline seized the occasion 
to urge on him an entire retirement from the world, 
and the placing of himself under the spiritual guidance 
of Singlin, the successor of St. Cyran at the Port 
Royal. A remarkable escape from imminent peril 
came in to second and complete her efforts. Pascal 
had gone out with a friend for a drive in a carriage 
drawn by four horses, In crossing the bridge a 
Neuilly one of the horses fell over the ledge, there 
being no parapet, and its weight threatened to drag 
the others with the carriage into the river. Provi- 
dentially the harness gave way, and the party was 
saved. On Pascal’s mind a deep effect was produced. 
In the broken condition in which his nervous system 
then was, the shock at first almost everwhelmed him ; 
and when he recovered from this the impression abode 
with him that a miracle had been wrought to save 
him. Severe mental exercises followed, and at length 
«% sermon by Singlin decided him ; he retired from 
the world; took possession of a cell at the Port 
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Royal des Champs, and without becoming formally a 
monk, gave himself up to more than all the ascetic 
inflictions and privations which the rule of the 
monastery prescribed. This was in 1654. 

The retirement which he now enjoyed contributed 
to the restoration of his nervous energy ; but the 
mortifications he inflicted on himself tended seriously 
to affect his health. Happily for the world, and pro- 
bably well for himself, he was recalled from the 
morbid quietism into which there was danger of his 
sinking, by the assault made by the enemies of Jan- 
senism on its adherents, and especially on the inmates 
of the Port Royal. Amid all his austerities, Pascal’s 
genius retained its brilliancy ; and his stores of learn- 
ing had been accumulating during his retirement. 
His native wit had even at times proved irrepressible, 
and had broken ovt in sallies which made his grim 
cell ring with laughter, and had, as his sister attests, 
filled her with misgivings as to the probable conse- 
quences should such things come to the ears of so 
severe a superior as M. Singlin. When, therefore, 
the challenge of the enemies of his friends summoned 
him to battle, he was ready at once to hasten to the 
field. 
struck a blow on Jesuitism that would have proved 
fatal to any other foe, by the publication of his 
Provincial Letters, Nothing could exceed the eager- 


ness with which these inimitable productions were | 


received and read by men of all classes wherever the 
French language was understood. Edition upon 
edition was called for, a call which continues to the 
present day; and they have been translated into 
most of the European languages.* The Jesuits 
attempted a feeble reply, which was soon annihilated 
by Pascal’s friend Nicole, who wrote under the 
pseudonym of Wendrock. In 1657 the Pope con- 
demned them, and the Parliament of Aix sentenced 
them to be burnt by the hangman, a sentence which was 
in 1660 repeated by the higher authority of the king. 

What remains of Pascal’s life is soon told. In 
1658 his bodily sufferings returned, depriving him of 
sleep and wasting his frame. 
ever, remained unabated, and it was during one of his 
sleepless nights that he achieved his-great mathematical 
triumph, the solution of the problems of the cycloid. 
He was at this time also revolving in his mind a great 
work in defence of Christianity, of which however 
only a few fragments were committed to writing,— 
his invaluable ‘‘ Pensées,” published after his death. 
But other and severer troubles than those which 
afflicted his body now began to press upon him. His 
defence of Jansenism and exposé of Jesuitism had 
only enfuriated a foe whom no disgrace can silence, 


and who never forgives or forgets an offence. The 
Ultramontane party, beaten in argument, and 


fairly laughed out of the field, betook itself to the 
weapons of persecution. Acting at their instigation 
the king invaded the establishment of the Port 
Royal; their schools were dispersed, Arnauld and the 
more eminent of his associates were banished, and 
the whole institution was placed under the severest 





* The writer of this has a copy of the work published at Cologne in 
1684, which presents it in four different languages, viz., French, 
Latin, Spanish, and italian, in parallel columns. 








It was then that he electrified the world, and | 


His mental power, how- | 
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restriction, and even threatened with suppression. 
From much of the trouble and sorrow that came upon 
its inmates Pascal was saved. But his sensitive 
nature and his high integrity exposed him to suffer 
where others differently constituted might have 
escaped. Among other griefs, he had to endure that 
of opposing his friend Arnauld, who, to secure the 
royal clemency, had consented to subscribe a test 
' prepared by the Papal party, and was endeavouring 
_ to constrain the nuns of the Port Royal to sign it. 
| In a conference on the subject, at which Nicole and 
| other Jansenists were present, Arnauld overcame the 
scruples of all except Pascal; he stood by what he 
| conceived to be the truth of God, would make no 
| compromise, and boldly asserted that it was the Pope 
| who had erred in condemning Jansen’s book, and 
| that he ought to retract. Overcome by Arnauld’s 
| energy and ability, the nuns of the Port Royal signed 
the test, but so overwhelmed were these ladies with a 
| sense that they had done wrong, that many of them 
| fell sick, and Jacqueline Pascal sank under the burden 
of her grief and died. Her brother watched by her 
| couch as her life lapsed away, and felt that his own 
was ebbing with it. He did not long survive her. 
| His soul entered on its rest on the 19th of Aug., 1662. 
As to Pascal’s genius and learning there is but one 
opinion ; men of all parties (excepting that which he 
so signally defeated) have concurred in their admira- 
tion of his singular powers, his amazing versatility, 
his copious stores of knowledge, and the ease, grace, 
and dignity with which he uses them for the purpose 
he has in view. Of those, however, who admire 
his genius there are many who dislike his piety and 
would fain resolve that into some unhappy result of 
his too delicate organisation. Voltaire, who warmly 
praises his writings, accounts for such a genius falling 
_ under the bonds of religious belief, by supposing that 
his brain was injured by the accident at the Pont de 
Neuilly. On this a French savant (Bossut,) quietly 
remarks: ‘There is one little difficulty in the way of 
this hypothesis ; in 1654 this disordered brain pro- 
duced the Provincial Letters, and in 1658 the solu- 
tion of the problems of the cycloid.” Such hypothe- 
ses only illustrate one of Pascal’s own remarks : 
“The most credulous men are the infidels ;” they will 
believe anything, however impossible, gratuitous, or 
monstrous, rather than accept revelation as true and 
religion as a reality. Of the sincerity of Pascal’s 
piety there can be no doubt. It was not, perhaps, of 
the healthiest type. His peculiar ’2»mperament, his 
early education, the state of his health, and the 
opinions and habits of those among whom his religious 
character was chiefly formed, all conspired to infuse an 
undue amount of the fanciful, the enthusiastic, the 
outward, and the ascetic into his religious system and 
life. But the basis of his piety was sound. His 
hopes for eternity were founded solely on the atoning 
york and high-priestly intercession of the Saviour. 
He renounced all self-righteousness, and clung to the 
Cross as his only stay and fountain of peace. He is 
sometimes cited as an instance of a truly pious 
Papist ; but though a member of the Gallican 
Church he can hardly be regarded as a Papist ; he 
| was really Protestant in all but the name. 
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WHAT THE BIBLE WOMEN ARE DOING. 


Mrs. Ranyarp’s ‘‘London Bible and Domestic Fe- 
male Mission ” is just like the egg of Columbus. Now 
that. we see it working we say, ‘“‘ Why, that’s as plain 
as anything can be!” ‘True ; but it is a remarkable 
fact after all, that neither you nor I ever thought of 
that plain, simple thing until we read Mrs, Ranyard’s 
‘“‘ Missing Link.” Nor did Mrs. Ranyard herself, 
until the faithful Shepherd of the lost, in his provi- 
dential care, led her one day to St. Giles’s—I believe 
it was in 1857, and led her to observe that a link was 
missing between those who could help and those who 
wanted to be helped, and caused her to muse and 
ponder till she found it out. Mrs. Ranyard had for 
years been labouring as a member of the auxiliary 
committee of the Bible Society in the country ; but 
she had always found that something more was wanted 
than those committees (however useful and active in 
their own sphere) could perform. A numerous class 
of poor people were living beyond the reach of sympa- 
thising Christian love. And if this was the case in 
the country, what must not the state of things be 
in the large towns, especially in the ‘‘ million-peopled 
city”?! This thought struck her all the more forcibly 
when, having removed to London, she heard Dr. 
Livingstone say that if he had not been sent to the 
poor heathen of Africa, he would most decidedly have 
gone to the poor heathen of London. So she went 
to that wretched quarter, St. Giles’s, one day—to the 
very heart of it, the notorious ‘‘Seven Dials.” She 
was accompanied by her friend, Dr. Hunter, a retired 
physician, of Islington. He had known the “ Seven 
Dials” in the days of his early practice. The ques- 
tion arose between them, How far these people, in 
their countless courts and alleys, were supplied with 
Bibles? A reference was made to Mr. McCree, one 
He was 
asked if he knew of a good, poor woman, who would 
venture with a bag of Bibles into every room, as a paid 
agent of the Bible Society, and give a faithful account 
of her trust. Mr. McCree just happened to have a 
letter in his pocket from a woman who might be trained 
to this employment. It was a remarkable letter, evi- 
dently indicative of the invisible hand of Providence 
being at work in this matter. The poor woman, “a 
good, grave person, of middle age, and a resident of 
St. Giles’s, expressed quite spontaneously her desire 
to devote three hours a day to the visitation of those 
sorrowful children of sin whom none else could go 
near.” 

She was immediately engaged, and set to work at 
once. Some of her earliest visits were paid to courts 
in which no one professes to obtain an honest main- 
tenance, and where the children have grown up—half 
naked, and buried in dirt—having no knowledge of, 
or desire for, a better existence. Into places like these 
did she penetrate ; and into others so noxious, that a 
workhouse, which abuts upon them, is obliged to fumi- 
gate them, because of the stench which comes over its 
wall, In some of these haunts of the fallen it was 
said “ What use is it to come with the Bible here ? 





It is not for such as we are.” -But then she heard the 
answer, “Ah! let her come; I wish we were like 
her !” 

She found the decent poor—those who come to 
churches and chapels—very well supplied with the 
Scriptures, owing chiefly to the faithful activity of 
the Rector of the parish. But innumerable were the 
families and individuals who knew no more of the 
Bible Society than they did of India; and when told 
of its object in thus sending the Scriptures to them, 
would answer, ** Well, we wonder what next will be 
done for us. Itistime. We have been left to our- 
selves long enough.” She therefore limited her errand 
chiefly to those many thousands who never presented 
themselves either at church or chapel to seek the pearl 
of great price, and who were without the pale of all 
good agencies. In her own words, she found ‘‘ enough 
for the labour of a lifetime wnderneath all that.” 

She never gave away a Bible. She was sure it would 
be pawned, and turned into gin the next moment. 
To facilitate the purchase, however, she took subscrip- 
tions of a penny or two pence a week ; and when the 
full amount was paid, she handed over the ‘‘ small 
copy with gilt edges,” which best met the prevailing 
taste. To stir the appetite for the bread of life, she 
would sit down and read a passage to the listening 
woman. Then, upon finding that an interest was 
raised, she would say, ‘‘ Now, Mrs. So-and-So, you 
can have this little book for two pence, and this large 
one for nine pence : and isn’t it worth having? It is 
the message of salvation from the Almighty to you and 
your children,” d&c. A conversation about the chil- 
dren and the husband would ensue, as a matter of 
course. ‘* But why is your little girl’s face so dirty ? 
Just give me that bit of rag, and I will wash her. 
There now, doesn’t she look much better now? And 
howis it her dress is all but gone? poor thing! I 
will tell you where you may get some nice material 
for only seven pence a yard,” &c. Thus the Bible 
woman would dexterously pass over to the work of a 
domestic female missionary. With many of these 
people the most expedient way of raising their interest 
in their own soul is to raise their interest in their own 
bodies ; and many of them will not be able to perceive 
the beauty of a holy life until they have first experi- 
enced the comforts of a tidy room and a clean dress. 

When the superintendent of this interesting work 
came to sum up the details of the first month’s labour, 
seventy Bible subscribers were found on the books. 

The next month the good woman invited eight of 
the poor women she had visited to tea at her own 
house. She had only five ehairs, but the rest sat on 
the bed-side. They differed as to the way of earning 
their livelihood, but in one thing. they were all alike 
—they had all bad husbands. Their kind hostess told 
them that she thought they might have good husbands 
if they would, because a clean, kind, sober woman 
almost always makes her husband good ; but a wife who 
sits about dirty and idle, and never has a clean hearth 
or a nice cup of tea for him when he comes in from 
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his work, need not wonder if he goes to the public 
house. She then showed them how they might manage 
to dress neatly, and she told them about the tickets 
to be had for baths and wash-houses, so that there 
was really no excuse for being dirty in St. Giles’s. 

The influence of these conversations of the Bible 
woman with her ignorant and helpless neighbours 
proved quite surprising. Encouraged by such success, 
Mrs, Ranyard provided her with printed receipts for 
making a cheap and very nourishing soup, that would 
only cost a few pence and keep two or three days. 
She sold them for a halfpenny, and they were eagerly 
bought by the women after they had tasted the soup 
at her house. Nor was Mrs, Ranyard mistaken as to 
the effect food made by the women themselves would 
have upon their domestic habits. The nourishment 
which it gave prevented the constant craving for 
stimulants, at which one scarcely wonders when the 
bad air is considered, and the perpetual weakening of 
digestion by the hot cup of tea. A receipt was also 
prepared for making a cheap flock bed at six or seven 
shillings, and an opportunity was given to the women 
of purchasing such a bed by sixpenny or shilling in- 
stalments. 

But I really should have to copy the whole of the 
*€ Missing Link,” were I to go on telling how that re- 
markable work, under the blessing of God, gradually 
grew up from a little seed to a large tree which now 
extends its spreading branches over more than two hun- 
dred districts of London, and has shed abroad its fruits 
even to distant parts of the world. Gradually one 
district after another was provided with such a female 
messenger of peace and happiness as the first—the 
well-known Marion. In each district a room was 
hired for holding weekly mothers’ meetings and for 
other missionary purposes. The system of regulating 
the operations by means of committees was discarded as 
being too cumbrous and mechanical. The work hay- 
ing been commenced entirely as a private undertaking 
of Mrs. Ranyard’s, stamped its character also on the 
Bible women who offered her their services. It was 
not a mere a matter of business with them, but a work 
of faith and love, which does not try to fill a sub- 
scription list with a flourish of names, nor even to send 
the people to church or chapel, but above all to bring 
them to a living Saviour, and to make that Saviour 
dwell in their hearts and homes. And all that such 
Bible women needed was a sister in Christ of a higher 
class and education than themselves, who would super- 
intend their labour in a spirit of love, regulate the 
financial part of their work, give them advice and di- 
rection in emergencies, and countenance them by cor- 
dial, prayerful sympathy in the arduous task they had 
engaged in. Mrs. Ranyard met with no difficulties 
in finding Christian ladies who proved willing and able 
to devote themselves to that noble work, and so to 
each Bible woman a lady was appointed as a super- 
intendent. Thus the formerly ‘‘ missing,” but now 
**found ” link was enabled to connect the lowest 
class with the ‘upper ten thousand.” Furnished 
with an advance from the funds of the mission, these 
superintendents pay the Bible women their weekly 
salaries (twelve shillings and sixpence), the rent of the 
mission room, d&c., and buy a stock of articles for 








clothing and bedding, which are sold to the poor 
women at cost price. They also conduct the mothers’ 
meetings, (assisted by their Bible women,) hold prayer- 
meetings, visit such families as are desirous of seeing 
them, and give every month a regular account of the 
state of the finances and of the proceedings gene- 
rally to Mrs. Ranyard. 

So this devoted woman stands at present like a 
mother amid 205 Christian ladies, who, under her 
guidance, in sisterly love stretch out their hands to as 
many Bible women, while these in their turn stretch 
out theirs to the lost and the fallen. And who can 
imagine the amount of labour which she who is the 
heart and soul of the whole has to go through? It 
is true that a committee of thirteen members, of whom 
the Earl of Shaftesbury is the president, assist her in 
the control of the very extensive and complicated 
financial administration of the work,* while two clerks 
are all the year round from morning till dusk busily 
engaged at her house in keeping the books. Her 
beloved husband, too, sets aside every Saturday 
morning to assist her in examining the women who 
apply for situations as Bible women; and many 
ministers in. the various districts stand by her side 
and address the: people from time to time in their 
meetings. But all this, however valuable, nay, indis- 
pensable in its place, is but the outward scaffolding : 
the building up of the work and the keeping it in 
regular progress,—that labour which cannot possibly 
be done by committees, nor by clerks, nor by acci- 
dental assistants, rests wholly upon the shoulders of 
her who so providentially found the ‘‘ missing link.” 

One of the characteristic features of this mission is 
its purely catholic spirit. Among the superintending 
ladies, as well as among the Bible women, are to be 
found representatives of all Protestant denominations. 
The only conditio sine quad non is a truly Christian 
character.. All must have passed from death unto 
life through faith in a divine Saviour. Orthodoxy 
is required, of course, and so is a good, irreproach- 
able moral character, but neither the one nor the 
other suffices without spiritual life and cordial love 
to the Saviour and the lost. 

That this is the ruling spirit and principle of the 
mission I was enabled to verify. One Saturday morn- 
ing I was kindly favoured with permission to attend 
Mr. Ranyard’s weekly examination of applicants for 
situations as Bible women. There were six. Two 
of them were members of the Church of England, two 
of the Wesleyan body, one was a Baptist, and one 
a Presbyterian. ‘They were examined separately, the 
one leaving the room as the other entered. The 
suitableness of only one of them was questioned. 
From the impression her bearing and personal appear- 
ance made upon us, doubts arose whether her 





* It appears from the balance-sheet of 1863, that during that year 
the total reeeipts amounted to not less than 17,032I., of which not a 
farthing was obtained. by means of collecting. Mrs. Ranyard’s only 
collector is her, monthly magazine. It is therefore most important 
to the sup and extension of this wonderful work, that this perio- 
dical should get a wide circulation. Of the above-mentioned sum, 
10,1571. eame in from voluntary contributions, 9271. were paid by the 
Bible Society in aid of the salaries of the Bible women—this being 
the sum subscribed by the poor for Bibles. The ps also paid 59471. 
for clothing and bédding, for which they received goods to the value 
of 62461. In the hands of the superintending ladies 8901. were left 
for bong expenditure. 5261 14s. 5d. were put in the bank for 
missions, 
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religion was not a matter of the intellect rather than 
of the heart. Undoubtedly she was the cleverest 
of all, but everything went with her in such a matter- 
of-course way, in such a spirit of self-confidence, 
that it seemed as if she had brought all her answers 
ready-made for the occasion. 

To give an idea of the spirit in which this testing 
conversation between Mr. Ranyard and the appli- 
cants is conducted, I will, as far as my memory 
serves me, write down one case. She was a middle- 
aged woman, of prepossessing yet grave appearance. 
You could not help looking with pleasure on her 
face, the expression of which seemed to say that 
she had tasted many a bitter cup in her life, but had 
also found the honey from the Rock to sweeten it. 
After the usual questions as to her age, education, 
and former occupations, were put, it was ascertained 
that she was not in debt. She would not deny that 
the hope of earning a livelihood as a Bible woman 
was one of the inducements that prompted her to 
apply. And why should it not? The desire for 
self-support is implanted in our nature by the hand 
of the Creator, and if the gratification of this desire 
is sought in the profits of a good work, it is to be 
commended and encouraged. How often does our 
Heavenly Father make his children poor that they 
may do things which they otherwise would not do ! 

To ascertain, however, that money-making was not 
the only motive, the question was put, whether she 
had ever engaged voluntarily in any work in the 
service of God. This question was answered in a 
satisfactory way. She had for years conducted a 
Sunday-school, and devoted her leisure hours to tract 
distribution. 

“* And why do you want to be a Bible woman ?” 

‘* Because I heard of the work, sir, and it greatly 
pleased me. I should be so happy to spread the Bible 
among the people, and to speak a good word to 
them.” 

‘* Are you acquainted with the Scriptures ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 
~ “Can you tell me who wrote the Acts ?” 

*¢St. Paul, sir.” 

“c No. ” 

*¢ St. John, sir.” 

** Don’t guess, my good woman. You seem never 
to have given your attention to that matter. Can 
you tell me what the contents of the Acts are ?” 

*¢ The Epistles, sir.” 

**T’m sure you know better. 
Epistles . 

“No; I am mistaken. 
sir.” 

** Just so, Now you must know that the Acts are 
written by St. Luke. It is the second book he wrote. 
He also wrote another book, which he calls his first 
one. Can you tell me what book it is ?” 

There was a pause. Mr. Ranyard, to help her on a 
little, said in a whispering voice, ‘*The Go the 
Go———” 

** The Gospel, sir,” the woman repeated quickly. 

** Quite right. Now can you tell me what we read 
in the Gospels ?” 

‘¢ The Revelation of our Lord Jesus Christ, sir.” 


You know that the 
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** Ah, but you know that the Revelation is the last 
book of the New Testament, written by St. John.” 

But here this portion of the examination was 
dropped. Enough was ascertained to settle that her 
knowledge of the Scriptures was very deficient. It 
appeared from a few further questions that she had 
never read the Bible wholly through from the be- 
ginning to the end. In some portions of it she 
seemed to be much at home, especially in the Psalms. 
Nor was she a stranger to the Gospel stories about 
our Lord. But whether they were told by Luke or 
John, Peter or Paul, she could not tell. In this 
respect there was a great deal of confusion in her 
head ; but all appeared to be right in her heart. 

‘¢ Suppose you were called to a poor dying woman, 
what would you say to her ?” 

“T should ask her, sir, if she was prepared to die 
and to appear before God.” 

‘*¢ Suppose she said she was ?” 

¢T should ask her on what ground, sir.” 

*¢ Suppose she said, ‘ Because I never did any harm 
to anybody, and have always done my duty as much 
as I could ? ” 

*¢T should tell her, sir, that this is no ground at 
all; that we are all sinners before God, and that she 
must seek her ground in the blood of Christ.” 

** Do you yourself, then, put your ground in it?” 

IT do, sir. It is my only trust for eternity, that 
Christ died for me and bore my sins on the cross,” 

‘*¢ Did you always believe so from your childhood ?” 

“No, sir. A time was when I sought my peace 
and pleasure in the world; but since it pleased the 
Lord to call me, I can find no rest and peace but in a 
crucified Saviour.” 

It is enough to say that this portion of the ex- 
amination was quite satisfactory. That she was a true 
Christian, who knew and loved Jesus, could not be 
doubted ; but whenever the questions changed from 
the heart to the head much confusion again ap- 
peared. She expressed her faith and hope in the 
usual Bible figures, such as ‘being washed in the blood 
of Christ ;” ‘relying on the Cross of Christ ; ” ‘* look- 
ing to Christ,” &c.; and that she for herself under- 
stood, or at least felt, the meaning of these figures, 
was clear enough. But when asked to explain 
them, she was at a loss, and, in fact, did not even 
understand what the purport of the question was. 

‘¢ But suppose you were speaking to a thoroughly 
ignorant woman, who never heard of a Saviour dying 
for our sins, and suppose that woman asked you, | 
‘ How can I be washed in somebody’s blood? Where | 
is that blood, and how can I wash myself in it?’ 
What would you say to her ?” 

‘*¢T should say, sir, that she must look at the Cross 
of Christ and rely upon His blood ” 

‘¢ But this is again a figure, which that woman would 
ask to be explained to her. How would you explain 
it? Suppose she said, ‘One of my neighbours has a 
little cross in her parlour, do you want me to look at 
that ?? what would you say to her ?” 

‘Oh no, sir, of course not. I should say that Christ 
is the Lamb of God that takes away the sins of the 
world, and that she must go to Him for mercy.” 

The questioning was not continued, It was clear 





















































that the figures had become so familiar to her mind 
that she was not even aware of their figurative cha- 
racter, gnor could she fancy how anybody could 
require them to be explained. Now, certainly, were 
she applying for a situation as Professor of Divinity 
at a college, her chance of success would not have 
been very great. But on the other hand, had she 
been fit for such a situation, it is doubtful whether 
she would be fit for the work of a Bible woman 
among people of the lowest class. Those people seem 
to be possessed of an innate talent for understanding 
figures of speech. Their own language abounds with 
them. As the old Egyptians were accustomed to 
write in hieroglyphics, so they are accustomed to 
speak in images. The better you know how to ad- 
dress them in that symbolical style, you will be the 
better able to bring your thoughts home to their 
understanding. To them most thoughts are dead and 
lifeless until embodied in the flesh and blood of a 
graphic figure; and if you divest your thought of 
its clothing, you kill it to them, and your words will 
slide off their mind like hail off a slate roof. 

‘¢ What is your opinion about her?” said Mr. Ran- 
yard to me when the woman had left the room. 

‘¢T believe she would be a blessing to the poor,” I 
answered ; ‘‘only she wants a little instruction in the 
Scriptures, ” 

‘* Of course, and an opportunity will be given her 
for obtaining that instruction. But I believe with 
you that she is a suitable person. She will do her 
work with her heart, and that is the first thing we 
look for.” 

I went upstairs, where Mrs. Ranyard was engaged 
with a few superintending ladies. She kindly intro- 
duced me to one of them, who invited me to come to 
her mothers’ meeting the next Monday, at two in the 
afternoon, and see the work of her Bible woman in 
her district, 

The room in which the meeting was held was in a 
broad cheerful-looking street. It was the front 
parlour of a little house, which was rented by the 
Bible woman at 10s. a-week. It was a rather small 
place, of about 20 feet by 15, but light and high- 
ceiled. Tt was all but filled with four or five benches, 
A writing-desk stood in a corner, at which the 
superintending lady was sitting, writing in a book. 
At her right hand there was a little cupboard, contain- 
ing linen and cotton materials, The Bible woman, a 
kind motherly-looking person of about sixty, was 
standing by her side when I entered. There were 
only three women present, but gradually one came 
after another, and before half-an-hour the benches 
were filled with seventeen, There were thirty-two on 
the roll, but it was seldom that more than about 
fifteen made their appearance at a time. Little 
savings banks, each inscribed with the name of one 
of the mothers, were piled up on the mantelpiece. 
Into these the women dropped their farthings for 
Christmas. There was also a large collecting box for 
the Bible Society, the average annual contents 
amountiug to 15s, 

Four or five of the women received a piece of dress, 





at which they began sewing. The material was bought 
for them by the superintending lady, but as they had | 





not yet paid the full amount, they were not permitted 
to take it to their homes. The lady took their instal- 
ments, wrote the amount of each on cards which were 
returned to the women, and noted down the same in 
her own book. 

‘¢ These women are all decently dressed,” I ob- 
served to the lady, in a low voice. ‘*I expected to 
find them little better than paupers,” 

‘*T will not have them here as paupers,” the lady 
answered, ‘* Many of them were paupers before they 
came to this place, but they have learnt to dress 
themselves decently since.” 

There were women of all ages, from twenty-five up 
to seventy-five, While the Bible woman was handing 
the materials, &c., to the women, and the lady was 
taking down the items in her book, the latter from 
time to time stopped working, in order to put a ques- 
tion, or to make an observation, or to tell a story. 

*¢ So she has gone to her heavenly home last week.” 

‘* Yes, ma’am,” some women answered, 

*¢ But she died happy,” the Bible woman observed. 
‘¢ She longed to be with Jesus.” 

** Oh, what a blessing,” the lady said, laying down 
her pen. ‘‘ I remember the first time she came to us. 
I never saw such a desperate, miserable, haggard- 
looking creature in my life. How she sat down, 
crouched together, a perfect image of destitution and 
despondency ! Don’t you remember ?” 

‘‘Oh, yes, ma’am,” several voices answered. ‘* She 
was such a wretch.” 

‘“*Ah, but what a change when she became ac- 
quainted with her God and Saviour! She seemed to 
rise from the dead. Wasn’t it so?” 

*¢ Yes, ma’am, wonderfully.” 

** Aye, that’s the work of Christ in a poor sinner’s 
soul. I often think, when at church I see the faces 
of people brightening up under the sermon, Oh, I 
must try always to show a cheerful face, that others 
looking at me may know how happy Jesus makes the 
hearts of his friends.” 

The lady resumed her work. There was a pause of 
a few minutes. 

‘¢This material you can have for sevenpence,” the 
lady said, producing a piece of calico, which was 
handed to the women, and received with much admi- 
ration. ‘* I charged some of you sevenpence halfpenny 
for it the other day, but I learn that at another mo- 
thers’ meeting it is sold for sevenpence only, because 
the lady found a cheaper shop. Now,” she added, 
with a smile, ‘it is my fault that I did not find that 
shop too; so I must suffer for it, not you. I will 
return you the halfpenny.” 

The women appeared quite content, and a little 
humming arose out of their conversation about the 
calico and the halfpenny. . 

“*T believe,” the lady said, ‘‘ that I seemed to you 
to be cruel when I said that the illness of that woman 
who died last week might perhaps be good for her. 
Did not 1?” 

** Not cruel exactly, ma’am,” an elderly woman 
answered ; ‘‘ but I wondered how it could be.” 

The lady then explained how, under the blessing of 
God, adversities may prove real benefits, which she 
illustrated by the case of the deceased. 
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Meanwhile a slight disturbance arose in a corner. 
One of the women was asked to sew a flannel petti- 
coat for another one who could not yet use her needle. 
She showed, however, a little unwillingness. 

** Ah, well,” the Bible woman said, “‘you won’t 
refuse, I’m sure?” 

** Certainly not,” the lady said, when she knew 
what the matter was. ‘* We must love and help one 
another ; mustn’t we?” 

** Oh, yes; to be sure, ma’am,” several voices said. 

**How does that beautiful verse go?” the lady 
asked, saying the first line. ‘‘ Just repeat it, all of us.” 

While the lady was repeating the verse line after 
line, the whole company joined her. It was a very 
touching morsel of poetry about Christian kindness. 

** Now,” the lady said with a smile, “that will 
make the flannel petticoat.” 

She took the Bible, and having read a chapter of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, gave a short address, 
which, in a most simple but grave and searching way, 
brought the glorious truths of the Gospel home to our 
hearts. She then knelt down and offered up a short 
prayer, and I nevershall forget theimpression made upon 
me as I heard her, in the deepest feeling of depend- 
ence upon the Lord’s grace, pray for ‘“‘ my mothers’ 
meeting, and my Bible woman, and the work of God 
in my district.” 

A hymn was sung, and the singing, though of 
course weak and sometimes confused, was better than 
I could have expected in such a mixed company of 
uneducated women. Little twopenny hymn-books 
were also produced, of which some of the women 
bought a copy. 

The meeting closed at four. I returned home with 
the impression that I had not often spent a more 
interesting and edifying couple of hours in my life. 

The next day I accompanied the Bible woman on 
her visits in the neighbourhood. She had been 
labouring in this place only four months. During 





that time she had sold twenty-seven Bibles (one at 














13s., and most of the rest at 2s. 6d.) and seven New 
Testaments. Besides, she had subscriptions in her 
little book for forty-one Bibles, of which nine were at 
13s. each. She now went out to collect the weekly 
subscriptions, and to try to get more subscribers. She 
told me that with a few exceptions she was kindly 
received by the people. Those few who did not receive 
her, only shut the door against her, saying, ‘‘ that 
they would have nothing to do with Bibles.” 

I was afraid that my presence would prove a little 
perplexing, both to the Bible woman and to the 
friend, whom she visited. I found my fear quite 
correct. Of course, when the poor people saw a 
gentleman stepping in, there could be no room for 
their usual confidential chat with their friend. I felt 
that I was like a fifth wheel to a carriage, and that the 
people could not help thinking, ‘‘ What is that person’s 
business here?” I saw the women, and saw that 
they were poor. I saw their little parlours, some very || 
tidy, some dirty. I saw the Bible woman received as_ || 
a welcome visitor, and taking the subscribed pennies ; 
but what I wanted to see I saw not. And how could 
Isee it? This was not a work for show. I ought to 
have been possessed of the power of making myself 
invisible. 

Not wishing to trouble the kind Bible woman and 
the good people any longer, I took leave after a few 
visits ; but perfectly convinced that He who has the 
power of being invisibly present, witnesses a work 
here upon which He looks down with divine pleasure. 

I wish Mrs. Ranyard’s excellent monthly magazine, 
*¢ The Book and its Mission,” were found on the book- 
shelf of every family. And if it did not lie there un- 
opened, but were read by yourself, and especially by 
your wife and daughters, I am sure you would be 
amazed at the amount of blessing which would result ; 
and as you put a banknote or a Post-office order into 
an envelope, your wife or daughters would perhaps 
say, ‘‘ Could we not also help Mrs, Ranyard in this 
gracious work ?” J. L, 








SKETCHES OF THE COWGATE. 
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Eprnsurcu stands on three hills, or long, lofty, 
parallel ridges. On the west, her castle, once formid- 
able with its frowning batteries, crowns the great 
mass of rock which terminates precipitately the central 
ridge; on the east rise Salisbury Crags, with their 
mural crown and the lion’s head of Arthur’s Seat tower- 
ing over them ; while the Calton Hill stands in the heart 
of the living city, broken with cliffs, enamelled with 
golden furze, feathered with trees, and studded with 
monuments to the mighty dead—features these to 
which Edinburgh owes a locality unrivalled for its 
picturesque effects. The passenger may thread the 
streets of London for hours and miles, nor see else on 
either hand but lines of brick houses, and overhead a 
ribbon of dirty blue ; but there are few streets in “ the 
grey capital of the north” where the eye, weary of 
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stone houses and dusty pavements, is not regaled with 
pleasant glimpses of crags, or green hills, or the great 
blue sea, No one who has stood on the hoary battle- 
ments of the castle and looked down on the scene 
spread out before him, the singular combination of art 
and nature, of the sublime and beautiful, of bold 
architecture and hanging gardens, of highland ‘rugged- 
ness and lowland sweetness—the frame of this picture, 
a broad arm of the sea, studded with gems of islands, 
gleaming with white sails, and backed by a range of 
hills—no one who has seen this but will excuse Scotch- 
men for thinking that their lines have fallen to them 
in pleasant places, or applying to their old capital, 
words which glorified an older and holier city :— 


Mount Zion stands most beautiful, 
The joy of all the land. 
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In consequence of its peculiar as well as pictu- 
resque locality, Edinburgh is traversed from west to east 
by two great valleys. That lying on the north of the 
central hilly ridge was a loch some hundred years ago. 
Her defence in unquiet times, it is now her ornament ; 
and more than an ornament—its bed, with a patriotic 
and Christian regard to the welfare of the working 
classes, being turned into beautiful gardens, where 
workmen relax from their toils and inhale draughts of 
health. The corresponding valley to the south had 
also once been a loch, a marsh at least ; but long 
centuries ago, before the mournful field of Flodden, the 
population, outgrowing. the limits of the old walls, 
poured oyer into this valley ; and it was turned into 
an open suburb, and peopled by princes and the nobles 
of the land. I1t went, and still goes, by the name of 
the Cowgate. The same in.name, how different now 
its aspect and people! . Now-a-days, two bridges con- 
nect the parts df the city which stand on the southern 
ridge, with the High Street.on the central one ; each, 
as they bestride the valley, forming a level roadway 
flanked by lines of houses, save where the middle arch 
spans the Cowgate. It was there, where one looks 
down on the street below, and on the foul crowded 
closes that stretch, like ribs, down into the Cowgate, I 
stood on a gloomy day in the fall of the year. The 
streets were a puddle ; the heavy air, loaded with smoke, 
was thick and murky; right below lay the narrow street 
of dingy tenements, whose toppling chimneys and 
patched apd battered roofs were apt emblems of the 
fortunes of most of its tenants. Of these, some were 
lying over the sills of windows innocent of glass, or 
stuffed with old hats and dirty rags ;.others, coarse- 
looking women with squalid children in their arms or 
at their feet, stood in groups at the close-mouths—here 
with empty laughter, chaffing any passing acquaint- 
ance—there screaming each other down in a drunken 
brawl, or standing sullen and silent, with hunger and 
ill usage in their saddened looks. A brewer’s cart, 
threatening to crush beneath its ponderous wheelg the 


. ragged urchins who had no other playground, rumbled 
over the causeway——drowaming the quavering voice of, 
one whose drooping head and scanty dress were ill in, 
harmony with song, but not drowning the shrill pipe, 


of an Irish girl, who thumped the back ofan unlucky 
donkey and cried her herrings at ‘‘ three agpenny,” So 
looked the parish. I had,come to cultivate: and while 
contrasting the scene below with pleasant recollections 
of a parish I had just Jeft, its singing larks, daisied 
pastures, hedges of hoary, thern, fragrantybean-fields 
and smiling dens, decent,peasants, stalwart lads 
and boomitig' ities, and the grand blue sea rolling its 
lines of snowy breakers on the shore,—my rather sad 
and sombre ruminations were suddenly checked, A 
hand was laid on my shoulder. I turned round, to find 
Dr. Chalmers at my elbow. 

Courted by the great, Chalmers’ sympathies were 
with the masses. Their oppression roused him like a 
lion ; their neglect stirred his indignation ; their suf- 
ferings touched his soul with such tender pity that the 
horrors of the Irish and Highland famines were like to 
break his heart. He loved mankind. Cherishing a 
profound veneration for all things ancient, —monarchy, 
the aristocracy, seats of learning such as Oxford, ec- 





clesiastical establishments hoar with years, and asso- 
ciated with the memory of champions who went out 
from their gates to meet the infidel and do battle for 
the Faith,—he had no sympathy with such as look 
down on the lower classes. Odi profanwm vulgus was 
not his motto. His aspirations were not to drag the 
upper classes down to the level of the lower, but to im- 
prove the economic, educaiional, moral, and religious 
condition of the lowest stratum of society ; and so, as 
when the base of a pyramid is raised, to raise all the 
courses of the superstructure up to royalty—sitting 
high and lone on the throne. This great and good man 
knew that I had accepted an Edinburgh charge mainly 
for the purpose of trying what the parochial or terri- 
torial system, fairly wrought, could do toward Chris- 
tianising the heathendom beneath our feet, and restor- 
ing the denizens of the Cowgate and its closes to sober, 
decent, and church-going habits. City missionaries 
laboured in this enterprise. But though no man looked 
more benignantly on their labours than Dr. Chalmers, 
he held that a solitary missionary, without church, 
school, or coadjutors, could do little more than nurse 
up one plant of grace here and another there, pick one 
jewel out of this dust-heap and another out of that. 
To change the face of a district required, in his opi- 
nion, a more extensive and efficient system of cultiva- 
tion—a school for children ; a church with its door 
open to the poorest of the inhabitants ; and a large 
staff of zealous men and women—each with their own 
section of families to visit, and all working in har- 
mony, like bees in a hive, under the direction of 
the minister, their captain, bishop, cr superintendent. 
Emigrants know to their cost, that it requires a much 
greater outlay of money and labour to clear the forest, 
root out stumps, trench the soil, sink drains, and 
raise fences——in short, bring waste land under cultiva- 
tion, than to keep it cultivated ; in other words, to 
make a farm than maintain one. This is equally true 
of moral as. of natural husbandry. So to bring in 
what Dr. Chalmers, borrowing an expression from old 
Scotch agriculture, called the outfield, he considered 
it indispensable to have, besides a church and school 
with their mjnister-and teacher, a territory manage- 
able in poimt of population, and a large staff of 
Christian agents, each charged with the care of some 
dozen; or half-dozen families, and the duty of paying 
them. frequentsand systematic visits. Thus only can 
we elevate the habits.and improve the homes of such 
people ; wimsthe children to school, and themselves 
to church ;‘and.so relieve, their temporal wants as to 
teach them to stand on their own feet, instead of 
leaning on others. 

Public-houges opened in our streets will get cus- 
tomers-without any other agency than men’s appetites. 
To brutalise men with whisky, it is enough to set be- 
fore them “an open door.” An open door will not 
secure the good sought by schools and churches, 
These are least appreciated where they are most needed. 
Hence the need of a staff of earnest men and women 
to work in the territory, each having a sphere of fami- 
lies so small that visits may be paid to them at least 
once a week without encroaching on the time which the 
cares of the visitor’s family or business require. To 
build churches and schools merely, is to offer stones in 
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place of bread. Living, loving Christian agents must, 
Elijah like, take the dead, as it were, into their arms 
that they may be brought to life—an element of suc- 


cess this which I trust will be brought into vigorous | 


play by the Bishop of London and those Churchmen, 
by Mr. Morley and those Nonconformists, who are 


making such praiseworthy efforts to overtake the | 
The worth and | 
wealth and kindness of Christian congregations are | 
thus brought to fertilise the barren spots of the land. | 


spiritual destitution of the metropolis, 


So wrought, the success of the territorial system in 


Edinburgh has been remarkable—so remarkable, in- | 
deed, as to prove that if every Christian congregation | 


in our large towns, instead of looking only at its own 
things, would, with the heart of the good Samaritan, 


look at the things of others, and charge itself with | 


the duty of Christianising some neglected district, we 
should see the desert in a few years blossoming like 
the rose. So it blossomed once under the parochial 
system. But it had fallen into utter decay ; partly 
through the negligence of the clergy, and partly 
through the exaction of such exorbitant seat-rents as 
set up a popular minister to the hammer, and banished 
the working-classes from the parish church. Mean- 
while, as I have already remarked, Dr. Chalmers knew 
that I had come, God helping me, to restore it—‘‘ to 
build the old waste places; raise up the foundations 
of many generations ; and be called, the repairer of 
the breach, the restorer of paths to dwell in.” Hope- 
ful of success, he surveyed the scene beneath us, and 
his eye, which often wore a dreamy stare, kindled 
at the prospect of seeing that wilderness become an 
Eden, these foul haunts of darkness, drunkenness, and 
disease, changed into ‘‘ dwellings of the righteous 
where is heard the voice of melody.” Contemplating 
the scene for a little in silence, all at once, with his 
broad Luther-like face glowing with enthusiasm, he 
waved his arm to exclaim, ‘* A beautiful field, sir; a 
very fine field of operation.” 

I needed his enthusiasm to encourage me. The 
contrast, both moral and physical, between my present 
and former sphere was such as, without God’s help, 
to appal the stoutest heart. My country parish had 
no Papists, and I had come to one that swarmed 
with them ; my country parish had only one pub- 
lic-house, and I had come to one where tippling 
abounded, and the owners of dram-shops grew like 


toad-stools on the public ruin; with one thousand | 


inhabitants my country parish had but one man who 
could not read, and I had come to one with hundreds 
who did not know a letter ; my country parish was 


not disgraced by one drunken woman, and I had come | 


to one where women drank and scores of mothers 


starved their infants to feed their vices; my country | 


parish might show a darned but had nota ragged coat, 
and I had come to one of loop-holed poverty, where 
backs were hung with rags, and the naked, red, 
cracked, ulcered feet of little shivering creatures trode 
the icy streets ; in my country parish there was but 
one person who did not attend the house of God, and 
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I had come to one where only five of the first one 
hundred and fifty I visited ever entered either church 
or chapel; my old country parish had not a house with- 
out at least one Bible, and I had come to one where 
many families had neither a Bible on the shelf nor a 
bedstead on the floor. Inside and outside, the roll 
might be written with ‘‘ Lamentation, mourning, and 
woe.” 

In this field I spent much of the first five or six 
years of my ministry in Edinburgh. And though it 
was a hard but profitable training for future spheres of 
usefulness, the limbs were often weary and the heart 
sad, and in close pent-up rooms where typhus mowed 
| down its victims, as grass falls to the scythe, life itself 
was not seldom exposed to danger. In the seeming 
hopelessness of accomplishing much permanent good, 
one was often sent to the throne of grace crying, ‘* Vain 
isthe helpof man! Arise, O Lord, and plead the cause 
that is thine own!” And yet I and my coadjutors 
were not without such a measure of success as war- 
ranted the hope of accomplishing a great work, and 
proving, through patience, pains, and prayer, the truth 
of these noble words :— 


We have not wings, we cannot soar : 
But we have feet to scale and climb 

By slow degrees, by more and more, 
The cloudy summits of our time. 


The mighty pyramids of stone 
That wedge-like cleave the desert airs, 
When nearer seen, and better known, 
Are but gigantic flights of stairs. 


The distant mountains, that uprear 
Their solid bastions to the skies, 
Are crossed by pathways, that appear 

As we to higher levels rise. 


The heights by great men reached and kept, 
Were not attained by sudden flight ; 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 


Standing on what too long we bore 

With shoulders bent and downcast eyes, 
We may discern—unseen before— 

A path to higher destinies. 





I propose in a series of sketches to introduce my 
| readers to the Cowgate and its neighbourhood. In 

attempting this I labour’ under the disadvantage of 
| drawing on impressions more or less defaced by the 

constant tread of a crowded life; still I trust they 
| may prove useful—awakening Christian sympathy, and 
| stimulating to greater efforts on behalf of many who 
have been as much sinned against as sinning. Before 
I bring the actors on the stage, I will attempt in my 
| next paper some further account of the scenes amid 
which they moved. They are dingy and forbidding. 
On their mouldering tenements, with a hand which 
changes all things but God’s blessed word, Time has 
written Ichabod,” the glory is departed : yet sacred 
memories and stirring associations cling to their old 
walls, like the green glossy mantle with which ivy 
| clothes a crumbling ruin. 
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THE DESIRE OF THE BRIDE. 


At Jesu’s feet I prostrate lay, 
In deep repentance, grief untold, 
The burning tear-streams fore’d their way ; 
And, like that sinful one of old, 
I only sought, by guilt oppressed, 
To kiss and bathe with tears His feet divine— 
When lo! He drew me to His breast, 
And call’d me His, and said that He was mine! 


Oh ! voice, what sweetness in thy tone !— 
I who have nothing on my side 
To give thee, Lord, but tears alone, — 
And yet thou callest me thy bride ! 
Take me then, take me, truest friend, 
Raise me my grief, my shame, myself above ! 
Speak on, sustain unto the end 
Thy happy bride, for she is sick with love. 


And better far than strongest wine 
To cheer the wanderer on his way, 
Are tokens of thy love divine, 
And the sweet hope that these convey. 
This is my comfort, firm and true, 
With this I hush all doubts and fears that wake, 
Whatever work thy hands may do, 
They do it, Saviour, for thine own name’s sake. 


Thou willest that thy bride should be— 
I bless thy will—most poor, most low ; 


Receiving eve 
My Lord and God ! 


hing from thee, 
Then be it so! 


That I have nothing of my own, 
Freely and gladly I to all declare ; 
This is my portion, this alone, 
That thou permittest me thy name to bear. 


Thy name is ‘‘ ointment pouréd forth,” 
It heals, it stays the broken heart ; 
Thy name has saving power and worth, 
The joy of pardon to impart ; 
Like to the perfume, rich and rare, 
That Mary took and poured upon thy feet, 
It fills thy kingdom everywhere 
With living odours, fresh, sustaining sweet. 


Poor heart of mine awake, arise, 

And thou, my Bridegroom, my life’s Sun, 
Draw me to reach the heavenly prize, 

Oh ! do thou draw and we will run! 
Draw after thee thy fainting bride, 

Who still is far, too far from light and grace, 
Till in thy presence, at thy side, 

She see thee wholly, see thee face to face ! 





HOW TO USE THE GOSPELS. 
BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
1I.—THE THREE. ST. MARK. 


We will suppose ourselves taking a survey of the 
world, with reference to the spread of Christianity, at 
some considerable distance of time, say thirty or forty 
years, after our Lord’s ascension into heaven. 

We see the faith planted in a multitude of places. 
In various large cities churches have grown up, round 
which, as so many great centres, the work, as to its 
organisation and vital energy, seems grouped. If Jeru- 
salem has not yet passed into the shade of her great 
final trouble, she is of these centres the chief. Antioch 
is certainly another of hardly inferior importance ; 
Ephesus is another, and Alexandria; and last, but cer- 





tainly not least, imperial Rome. In all these, and 
in hundreds of smaller cities, ‘‘ the Gospel” of Christ 
is actively and constantly preached. But let us choose 
simpler terms, more in accordance with the original 





meaning of these very familiar words, and with the | 


real work of those times. Let us not say ‘‘the Gospel 
was preached,” but ‘‘the good news was proclaimed.” 

What good news? The tidings of thatwhich God had 
done by his Son Jesus. And to whom did the Church 
look for these good tidings ? 
place, of course, to those who had been eye-witnesses of 
the facts themselves, Of these a set number had been 


Mainly, and in the first | 
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especially constituted authoritative witnesses of these 
facts. To them had been committed the remembrance 
of the sayings of Him whose words were spirit and 
life. Their oral narratives had been for the most part 
nearly in the same strain, especially as regarded those 
sacred words of the Lord. But in different parts of 
the Christian world, according as the living voice of 
this or that Apostle was present, the great main nar- 
rative took different shapes and arrangements. Truth 
they all told: truth of a more precise and higher 
order than narrative founded on human accuracy can 
usually attain ; but each, from the very circumstance 
of his having been himself present at the occurrence 
of the facts, gave them as they impressed his own 
character, and were reproduced by his own individual 
feelings. One loved to describe to his hearers the very 
look and gesture of the Lord as He spoke comfort or 
warning ; another seems ever given to contemplate 
Him as the King and Lord of Israel, announced in 
Old Testament prophecy ; to retain in faithful memory 
the long connexion of his wonderful discourses, and 
to enounce with reverent recollection their stately 
periods ; while another, or more than one, in dif- 
ferent fields of Gentile labour, might love to dwell 
on those of his sayings and acted parables which had 
world-wide reference : might love to look on Him as 
the light of the Gentiles, as well as the glory of his 
people Israel. And so various narratives grew up 
here and there: all showing in the main form the 
common testimony which all the Apostles bore before 
they parted from Jerusalem, but differently deflected 
from that common narrative in things indifferent. 
St. Peter might give, in his missionary journeys, one 
of these accounts, St. Matthew another, St. Philip 
and St. Andrew another, and so of the rest. But at 
or before the time when our survey is taken, these 
venerable men were drawing near to the end of their 
course : peril and persecution were gathering round 
them ; and it was evident that the living voice of 
inspired eye-witnesses would very soon be lost to the 
Church. 

Then it was that the Divine Spirit, ever watchful 
and working among those that are Christ’s, put it into 
the heart of one here and another there, to commit 
these Apostles’ testimonies to writing, that they might 
remain with the Church for ever. We will suppose, 
as seems most probable, that the idea was first sug- 
gested to Marcus, sister’s son to St. Barnabas, of 
whom we read in the Acts of the Apostles. He, at 





! 


the limits which St. Peter himself prescribes for the 
necessary experience of a candidate for the Apostle- 
ship: ‘* beginning from the baptism of John, unto the 
day when He was taken up from us.” Ancient tradi- 
tion also reports, that this Gospel was drawn up at 
Rome ; but this appears somewhat uncertsin, because 
we do not know, and the ancients did not know, 
whether St. Peter, when he mentions ‘* Babylon” as the 
place of writing his first Epistle, meant Babylon in 
the East, or the mystical Babylon, viz., Rome. 

At the same time or somewhat later, ‘‘ While St. 
Peter and St. Paul were founding the Church at 
Rome,” the Apostle Matthew himself undertook the 
writing of his own most grave and precious testimony 
to the words and deeds of Jesus. The ancients say, 
that he originally drew it up in the Hebrew language. 
But there is some question whether those who repeat 
this may not have been deceived by the existence at 
that time of a ‘‘ Gospel according to the Hebrews,” 
which certainly in many essential points coincided with 
that of St. Matthew. In Palestine, where this Gospel 
was probably written, Greek was the language com- 
monly spoken by the people. It seems probable that our 
Lord Himself ordinarily spoke that language. When 
St. Paul made to the Jews the speech of Acts xxii. 
in the Hebrew tongue, it was an unusual thing, and 
caused them to pay deeper attention. And all over 
the East, the conquests of the great Alexander, three 
hundred years before, had spread the Greek language. 
If we desire to reconcile probability, and the internal 
evidence of the Gospel itself, there need be no diffi- 
culty in supposing that St. Matthew may have him- 
self published it in both languages ; the one edition 
specially for Jews, the other for general use. If this 
were so, the Hebrew Gospel was rejected by the 
Jews, and the Christian Jews themselves having soon 
lost their distinctive position in the Church, this form 
of the original writing has perished. 

I shall return presently to the consideration of the 
character, and use to be made, of each of the three 
Gospels : let me now complete my sketch of their 
origin, by saying something of the third. 

Here, the case is somewhat altered. The writer 
himself, in a preface, informs us of the circumstances 
under which, and the view with which, his work was 
composed. We have now arrived at a time when 
many persons had taken in hand to draw up narra- 
tives containing the testimony of the eye-witnesses 
and ministers of the Word. It seems good to this 


that time, was working with and under St. Peter; / person also, to set down in order the details of the 
and he took to writing down the good tidings, in all its | things unanimously received among Christians. He has 


blessed vividness and power, as it was usually delivered | accurately traced them down from the first. 


by the Apostle. We are told that he was “‘ Peter’s 
interpreter ;” in what exact sense, we cannot say; bw, 





He com- 
poses his work primarily and ostensibly for the benefit 
of a convert in high station called Theophilus, but also 


his name bearing a Roman form, we may well suppose | evidently with a view, under this dedication, to the 
that he was more conversant with the current Greek | use and benefit of the Church in general. Where this 


| 


and Latin than the fisherman of Bethsaida, and that | Gospel was written, and when and where the materials 


he thus was enabled to set down for common use | 


that which the Apostle spoke to the Churches. 


| 


were gathered, is uncertain. The universal tradition 


One | of the Church reports Lucas or Luke as the name of 


account tells us, that St. Peter, on becoming aware of | the author, and identifies him with the ‘‘beloved physi- 
his employment, neither encouraged nor discouraged | cian,” who appears in two of St. Paul’s Epistles to have 


him ; another, that the Apostle carefully supervised | been his constant companion. 
It is remarkable, that | have positive evidence, in the preface to the Acts of 


that which had been written. 


And, seeing that we 


the Gospel of St. Mark is exactly contained within | the Apostles, that the same person wrote that book, 





| 
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who was the author of the Gospel; and in the course 
of that book, that its writer was the constant com- 
panion of St. Paul ;—we arrive at a tolerably com- 
plete idea of the personality and position of the writer 
of the third Gospel. And having done this, if we 
now look down the course of St. Paul’s missionary 
journeys, we find times when Luke might well have 
been employed in gathering materials for his Gospel. 
There is a long interval after the imprisonment at 
Philippi, during which the Evangelist does not appear : 
there is a long suspension of St. Paul’s active mis- 
sionary work, owing to his imprisonment at Ozsarea, 
during which time Luke may have been employed, in 
Jerusalem or elsewhere, in taking down the apostolic 
testimony. 

If the materials were gathored during either or both 
of these intervals, it is hardly probable that the Gospel 
itself was published until some time considerably later 
than both of them. ‘The very words of its preface, 
stating, as they do, that many had undertaken to draw 
up narratives embodying the apostolic testimony, 
would place the third Gospel far on in the period 
which closed the apostolic age. Not to mention that 
the work of careful and laborious compilation bears of 
itself a later character than that of single independent 
testimony, whether this latter be set down by the 
witness himself, or by another for him. 

There is one interesting question concerning these 
three Gospels, the treatment of which will lead us into 
that also of their mutual relations one to another. Is it 
likely that either of the three Evangelists had seen, and 
worked upon, the previous work of another? The theory 
commonly received by persons who have not examined 
into the matter, and even still upheld by some who 
have examined, is that, one of the Evangelists having 
written first, the second, having this finished work 
before him, composed his own Gospel with a definite 
purpose in view, working in or omitting what he found 
in that first: then that the third acted in like manner 


_ with the two others already finished and lying before 


him. I purposely, in giving an account of this theory, 
suppress names of the Evangelists, because among those 
who hold it, the order is very variously given: so 
variously indeed, as to comprise every one of the six 
permutations which can be made of the three. 

Now I will only say of this theory, that it does not 
correspond to what we find in the Gospels themselves ; 
and that any one need but compare together any three 
or any two portions of different Gospels, containing 
the same subject-matter, to be convinced of its entire 
untenableness, 

According to this theory, to take an example, St. 
Luke, with the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark 
before him, sat down to write the account of an inci- 
dent which they had previously narrated. He knew 
both their accounts to be true, and had no fault to 
find with either. Under such circumstances we may 
well conceive him incorporating the two together, in 
order to form a more complete account, adding such 
new particulars as he himself in the course of investi- 
gation had discovered. 

But examine his narrative, and you will find that 
nothing can be further from a description of it. On 
this theory, it is the most strange and capricious com- 


position that has ever been seen. For, in writing it, 
he arbitrarily sometimes writes in the same words as 
one, sometimes as another ; sometimes expresses a de- 
tail related by both, but in words which neither of 
them has used ; sometimes omits important details re- 
lated by one or both, and writes as if he were not 
aware of their existence. I have said elsewhere, and 
say again, that if this, or any form of this theory, is to 
be adopted, then two at least of our three Evangelists 
can hardly have been men in their sober senses: so 
strangely and capriciously must they have written. 
But adopt the other view, and all falls readily into 
its place. The oral narrative was common in its main 
points to all the Apostles, but modified as to detail and 
verbal expression. While it rendered for the most part 
in the same words the leading sayings of our Lord, it 
varied very much the language in which the connect- 
ing links of mere narrative were given. As the dispo- 
sition of each was inclined to graphic narration, or 
mere matter-of-fact expression,—to giving the precise 
words used, or merely their general sense,—so these 
portions would be variously expressed. One might 


| report simply that Jesus answered and said ; another, 


that looking round on his disciples, He answered, and 
soon. Each would have been especially impressed by 
that aspect of an incident which laid hold of his own 
feelings and sympathies. According as minor details 
served to illustrate this, they would be dwelt on and 
brought out into notice. Any unusual word used by 
our Lord, any fact which admitted of but one way of 
description, would be reproduced exactly in all the 
narratives ; while other sayings and details would be 
very variously expressed. 

Now this is exactly what we do find in our three 
Gospels, as any oue will see who will take the trouble to 
compare those sections, which they contain in common. 
And I conclude therefore,—and I may state that this 
is now becoming the general conclusion among those 
who examine into the matter,—that our Gospels re- 
present three forms of the oral apostolic testimony, 
committed to writing, under the direction and inspira- 
tion of God’s Holy Spirit, independently of one 
another. 

Having endeavoured to make this plain, I will now 
go on to consider each of the three Gospels by itself: 
setting down, in accordance with what was proposed 
in my first paper, such particulars regarding its use, 
as may seem to be most desirable for the English 
reader to know, and least likely to have been brought 
| under his notice in his ordinary course of Scripture 
reading. 

First, we will treat of the Gospel of St. Mark. It 





is the shortest, and certainly in its form the earliest of 
| the three: not enriched with those additions which 
| arose from documents preserved in the Holy Family 
| and among the primitive disciples, but, as has been al- 
| ready remarked, confined within the limits of the 
| public career of our Lord. 

| I have before hinted that this Gospel is, in its style 
| of description, the most minute and graphic of the 
three. It has been well observed by Mr. Westcott, in 
his most valuable little work ‘‘On the Study of the 
Gospels,” that ‘there is not perhaps one narrative 
which St. Mark gives in common with St. Matthew 
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and St. Luke, to which he does not contribute some 
special feature.” 

I will indicate a few of the more remarkable of 
these, leaving my readers to follow out the interesting 
study for themselves by comparing, with the aid of 
the references in their Bibles, the common portions 
in the three Gospels. I will first notice some places 
where minute particulars are given which give life 
and reality, and seem to put us in the very presence 
of the thing related. In ch. iv. 37, 38, we have, 
in the description of the storm, this additional par- 
ticular, that* the ‘‘ waves beat or were beating into the 
ship, so that it was now filling: and He was iv the 
hinder part of the ship, asleep on the pillow.” 

In ch. ii. 2, we learn “ that there was no more room, 
no, not so much as about the door:” ch. vi. 48, 
‘He was minded to pass by them,” giving us the 
very look of disregard and fixed purpose which they 
saw: ch. ix. 16, where the very impression of one 
who came down with Jesus from the mount is given 
in the words, ‘*He saw a great multitude about them 
(the disciples), and the scribes questioning them :” in 
ch. x. 50, we read of the blind man on the way out 
of Jericho, that ‘‘he cast away his garment, and 
leaped wp, and came to Jesus.” Sometimes we have, 
in precious and exquisite touches, the mental impres- 
sions of hearers or eyewitnesses imparted to us ; as for 
instance in that great description of our Lord’s journey- 
ing up to Jerusalem, ch. x. 32, ‘ And they were in 
the way going up to Jerusalem: and Jesus went before 
them: and they were amazed: and as they followed 
they were afraid.” See also verses 24, 26, of the 
same chapter, where, after the first declaration of the 
difficulty of a rich man entering the kingdom of God, 
we read that ‘‘the disciples were astonished at his 
words ;” and after the second and more severe, say- 
ing that “they were astonished out of measure.” 
In two places, ch. vi. 31, and viii. 3, we have 
touching revelations given us of minute details of the 
feeling of our Lord himself. In the former place, 


when the Apostles had related to Him the particulars | 


of their own mission (and, as we learn from St. Mat- 


thew xiv. 12), the intelligence of the martyrdom of | 


John the. Baptist, we read, He said unto them, 
*° Come ye yourselves apart into a desert place, and 
vest a while ; for there were many coming and going, 
and they had no leisure so much as to eat.” In the 
latter, when (as in Matt. xv. 32) the sympathy 
of Jesus with the multitudes has been related, ‘* If I 
send them away fasting to their own houses, they will 
faint by. the way,” St. Mark gives the additional 
reason, “for divers of them came from far.” From 


this Evangelist we have nearly all the accounts of | 


the very look and feeling of Jesus: see ch. iii, 5, 
** When He had looked round about on them with 
anger, being grieved for the hardness of their hearts :” 
iii, 34, “He looked round about on them that sat 
round about Him, and said, Behold my mother and 
my brethren.” Compare also ch. v. 32, “He was 
looking rownd (so literally) to see her that had done 
this thing :” vi. 6, ** He marvelled at their unbelief :” 
x.21, ‘Jesus looking on him loved him:” also ch. x. 23, 








* I quote always from the revised text in my ‘“‘ New Testament for 
English Readers.” 


xi. 11. In five places this Evangelist preserves our 
Lord’s words, which had so struck on the ear of the 
hearer as that their sound never was forgotten, in 
the very language in which they were spoken : ch. iii. 
17; v. 41; vii. 11; vii. 34; xiv. 36. In the 
sublime ending of ch. ix., St. Mark gives the solemn 
repetition, or burden, of our Lord’s discourse, verses 
44, 46, 48, in a way which shews the same, viz., 
that the sensitive ear had caught the very words as 
uttered, and the faithful memory refused to part with 
one of them. 

The additional details of circumstances given by our 
Evangelist are most numerous. I set down a very 
few ; if the reader will consult Mr. Westcott’s volume 
above quoted, he will find (note at p. 345) a far more 
copious list. Ch. i. 36, ‘‘ Simon and they that were 
with him followed after Him:” ch. iii, 22, ‘‘ The 
scribes which came down from Jerusalem said :” ch. 
xiii. 3, ‘* Peter and James and John and Andrew 
asked him privately :” ch. v. 13, ‘‘ they were about 
two thousand :” ch. vi. 40, ** They all sat down in 
ranks, by hundreds and by fifties:” ch. xiv. 30, 
‘Before the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me 
thrice.” Again, notice the minute details of time and 
place given, ch. i. 35, ‘in the morning, rising up a 
great while before day :” ch. iv. 35 (a very important 
notice, bearing, as we shall see in our next paper, on 
the arrangement of the earlier chapters of St. Matthew), 
** the same day, when the even was come :” ch. xv. 35, 
*‘it was the third hour:” ch. ii. 13, °* by the sea- 
side:” iii. 7, iv. 1, “‘ there was gathered to Him a great 
multitude, se that He entered into the ship, and sat in 
the sea:” vii, 31, xii, 41, ‘* Jesus sat over against the 
treaswry.” 

It will be seen, by this very imperfect selection, how 
much of vivid reality and exact detail, in our idea of 
the Lord’s life and ministry, we owe to this shorter 





— | authorities, 


| Gospel. We may also see how entirely beside the 
| point any account of it is, which makes it to have 
| been merely an abridgment of St. Matthew or of St. 
Luke. 

It remains that I should endeavour to furnish my 
readers with two statements which may be useful to 
them. The first, of the more remarkable places where 
| our present text in this Gospel is not that of the most 
| eminent authorities ; the second, of the more remark- 
able instances where our translators have not given 
us the force of the original. 

In ch. i. 2, for “ the prophets,” ought to be read, 
‘¢ Rsaias the prophet :” and the words “ before thee” 
which end the verse, should be omitted. In ver. 4, for 
* John did baptize in the wilderness,” should be read, 
*¢ John the Baptist was in the wilderness preaching.” 
Tn ch. iv. 29, for ‘‘in danger of eternal damnation,” 
should be read, ‘‘ guilty of eternal sin.” In ch. ii. 
17, the words “to repentance” should be omitted ; 
and in ch, iii. 5, the words ‘as the other.” In ch. 
liv. 24, ‘unto you that hear shall more be given,” 
| ought to be ‘‘ more shall be given unto you.” In ch. 
| vi. 11, the words ‘Verily I say unto you,” &c., to the 
| end, should most probably be omitted ; and in ver. 
| 44 the word ‘‘about” is in none of the ancient 
In ch. ix. 31, x. 34, “the third day” 
| should be ‘‘ after three days.” In ch. xi. 8, “ off the 
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trees” should be ‘‘ out of the fields.” In xii. 32, for 
** thou hast said the truth: for there is one God,” read, 
*¢thou hast truly said that He is one.” In xiii. 4, 
‘when all these things shall be fulfilled,” should be, 
‘when these things are about to be all fulfilled.” 
In ver. 14, the words, *‘ spoken of by Daniel the 
prophet,” should be omitted. In ch. xiv. 22, the 
word ** eat” should be omitted, and in consequence 
we must read it, “‘ Take this: this is,” dc. : in ver. 24, 
** new ” should be omitted, and in consequence we had 
better say, ‘‘ the blood of the covenant :” in ver. 27, 
** because of me this night,” and in ver. 20, the clause, 
** and: thy speech agreeth thereto,” should be omitted. 
Ver. 28 of ch. xv. should be omitted altogether. At 
the end of the Gospel a very remarkable variation in 
reading is found’ The whole passage, including ch. 
xvi. ver. 9 to the end, is wanting in some of our oldest 
manuscript copies, The opinion of those who have 
examined and are best able to weigh the evidence 
concerning it is, that, for some unexplained reason, the 
original Gospel of St. Mark, as possessed by the primi- 
tive Church, ended abruptly with the words “‘ for they 
were afraid,” ver. 8 : that, during apostolic times, and 
by apostolic and inspired men, the general compen- 
dium of the events of the Resurrection, with which 
the present Gospel concludes, was added. It is, as 
the reader of the Greek may observe, not in the style 
of St. Mark, containing many words and expressions 
which that Evangelist never elsewhere uses. But it 
has all the marks and ‘the authority of a contem- 
porary record ; and it contains several particulars not 
otherwise told us. It is remarkable that in our oldest 
manuscript, now in the Vatican Library at Rome, the 
writer left a space for the passage at the end of this 
Gospel : an occurrence not found in that manuscript at 
the end of any other Gospel; but, having left the 
space, he determined not to fill it up. 

I now pass to those places where our English ren- 
dering of the original requires correction. 

In ch. i. 10, “ opened” should be * cleft asunder.” 
In ver. 14, ‘‘ put in prison” should be “ delivered up.” 
In ch. ii, 18, ‘* used to fast” ought to be ‘* were fast- 
ing ;” namely, at the particular time when the in- 
cident happened. In ver. 27, it should be, ‘‘ The 
Sabbath was made on account of man, and not man 
on account of the Sabbath.” In ch. iii. 14, “or- 
dained” conveys to the English reader a wrong idea: 
it should be ‘ appointed.” In ch. iv. 11, instead of 
** Unto you it is given to know the nvystery,” it should 
be, ** Unto you is given the mystery.” In ver. 22, 
** abroad” should be “to light.” In ver. 37, ‘‘ it was 
now full” ought to be, “it was now filling :” and in 
the next verse, ‘‘ a pillow” should be ‘‘ the pillow :” 
and in ver. 41, ‘What manner of man is this ?” should 
be, ** Who then is this?” In ch. v. 30, for “ virtue” 
should stand “power.” In ver. 27, for ‘‘ heard the 
word that was spoken,” substitute ‘‘ overheard the 
word being spoken.” In ch. vi. 20, *‘ observed him” 
ought to be ‘‘kept him safe,” i.e.,in custody. In ver. 





21, for ‘‘chief estates,” substitute ‘‘ chief men.” In ver. 
49, ‘‘a spirit” ought to be *‘an apparition:” it is not 
the same word in the original, as in Luke xxiv. 37. In 
ver. 56, ‘‘streets” should be ‘‘ market places.” In ch. 
vii, 11, the words after ‘‘ mother” ought to stand 
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thus: ‘* That wherein thou mightest have been bene- 
fited by me is Corban; that is to say, a gift.” In ver. 
28, ‘* yet” should be *‘ for even,” making the woman’s 
argument clear. In ver. 31, “‘ coasts,” a word now 
understood to mean ‘‘ parts by the sea,” should be 
** borders ;” so also in ch. x. 1. In ch. viii. 36, 37, 
soul” ought to be “‘life,” as in ver. 35: it is the same 
word in the original. The latter part of ch. ix. ver. 12, 
is a question, not an affirmation : and ought to stand, 
*¢ and how is it written of the Son of Man, &c.?” In 
ch. x. 52, it ought to be, “thy faith hath saved thee.” 
In ch, xi. 17, ‘an house of prayer for all the nations.” 


In ch. xii. 26, “‘ Have ye not read in the book of | 


Moses, in the history concerning the Bush, how God 
spake unto him:” and in the next verse, ‘God is 
not the God of dead men, but of living.” In ver. 39, 
for ‘uppermost rooms” substitute ‘* chief places.” 
In ch. xiii. 12, * shall cause them to be put to death” 
should have been, ‘‘ shall put them to death.” Verse 
28 should begin, ‘* Now learn the parable from the 
fig-tree : when now her branch becometh tender.” In 
ver. 32, **no man” ought to be “none :” and ‘‘neither,” 
“nor even.” In ch. xiv. 2, *‘on the feast day” 
should be ‘‘ during the feast.” In ver. 18, our Lord’s 
words should stand, ‘‘One of you shall betray me, 
even he that eateth with me :” and Peter’s words in ver. 
31, ‘* If I must die with thee.” In ver. 38, it should 
be, ©The spirit truly is willing :” the word is the 
same as in Matt. xxvi. 41, and ought not to have been 
varied. In ver. 68, ‘‘I neither know him, nor :” and 
in ver. 69, ‘* the maid,” omitting “‘ again.” In ch. xv. 
5, °* yet answered nothing” ought to be, ‘‘made him 
no further answer.” In verses 31, 32, it ought to 
stand, ‘‘ himself he cannot save, the Christ, the King 
of Israel. Let him descend now, &c.” In verses 37, 
39, “* gave up the ghost” should be ‘‘ breathed his last,” 
the word being different from that in St. Matthew, 
which is properly ‘‘rendered up his spirit.” In ch. 
xvi. 2, *‘ at the rising of the sun” should be, ‘‘ when 
the sun was risen.” In ver. 8, it should have been, 
according to the striking expression of the original, 
“for trembling and amazement had possession of 
them.” In ver. 12, ‘‘ appeared” should be ‘‘ was 
manifested :” and in ver. 14, ‘‘ the eleven” should be 
“the eleven themselves.” In ver. 15 (as in Rom. 
viii. 22, where the words are the same), it should be 
not ‘every creature,” but ‘‘ the whole creation.” And 
lastly, in ver. 20, ‘‘ signs following” should be ‘‘ the 
signs that followed.” 

The reader will understand that the foregoing list 
comprehends only a selection from the principal places 
where corrections are needed: that there are very 
many more where the sense might be made clearer, 
and the expression more accurate, by a closer render- 
ing of the original. Those which I have given must 
merely be looked on as an humble contribution to the 
better use of the Gospel by those who cannot have 
recourse to large books, but have only their English 
Bibles. It is hoped that the little which has been 


here said of the shortest and perhaps least studied 
| of the three Gospels, may serve in some measure to 
| illustrate the parable with which these papers begun, 


and to show what riches the prospect contains for 
those who will look on it aright. 
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WE watch’d our children at their happy play 
Amongst old gnarléd orchard trunks low bent 
By gales, that years ago their force had spent 

On stems then young and weak, now stiff and grey ; 

Traces are borne by those bowd trees to-day 
Of winds, long summers since, that singing went 
Through leaf and blossom, or the ripe fruit sent 





Rolling in dewy grass—and pass’d away. 
Thus causes vanish, their results remaining,— 
To winds long lull’d those orchard trees still bend ; 
Those children from our words and ways are gaining 
A bias which will sway them to life’s end,— 
Traces they still will shew of childhood’s training, 
When with the fading Past our memories blend. 
RicHARD WILTON. 





HOW FRIENDS ARE MADE OF THE MAMMON OF UNRIGHTEOUSNESS. 


‘¢ WE are going next Friday to spend the day at 
R » the country seat of excellent Mr. G 
There is to be a gathering there of poor needlewomen, 
the charge of a benevolent society in London. There 
will probably be several persons present, whose names 
you know well as friends of the poor. Will you go 
with us? You need not be afraid of an insufficient 
invitation ; any fellow labourer will be welcome ; on 
such occasions, R——— is a sort of public-house—one 
of the public-houses that nobody wishes to put down.” 

Our days in London were to be very few, and our 
engagements were numerous ; but we could not hesi- 
tate about accepting the invitation so kindly given us 
by Capt. and Mrs. B——. 

1.—7. 











| pleasure and a privilege to spend a day anywhere in 


company with friends so eminent for Christian worth 
and wisdom, and so successful labourers in one of the 
most hopeless suburbs of the metropolis, The name 
of G , too, was one that we had honoured from 
boyhood ; and though we could hardly expect a quiet 
chat with any of the celebrities that were to be there, 
we might at least have the pleasure of exchanging a few 
words withthem. But most of all, we desired to wit- 
ness the meeting of rich and poor on such a scale as 
the occasion was likely to present,—more than a hun- 
dred of the poorest creatures of London the guests for 
the day of a wealthy member of Parliament. It 





It would have been a | seemed as if the Saviour’s precept was about to re- 
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ceive a fulfilment as beautiful as rare: ‘* When thou 
makest a feast, call the poor, the maimed, the lame, 
the blind: And thou shalt be blessed ; for they can- 
not recompense thee : for thou shalt be recompensed 
at the resurrection of the just.” We were attracted 
by an occasion that promised to contribute something 
to the great desideratum in British society—bringing 
together the extremes of the social chain ; and that 
would at least stimulate the hope that in time a rela- 
tion of kindly sympathy and regard should be estab- 
lished between them, without injury to the industry 
and simplicity of the one, or to the refinement and 
culture of the other. In proportion to the bare and 
faded appearance of the guests, would be the moral 
beauty and interest of the gathering ; and as to any 
diffieylty or embarrassment that ordinary people might 
feel im entertaining such a party, nothing of the sort 
would be experienced by persons accustomed from 
their youth to the ways of winning, kindly sympathy, 
and genuine Christian charity. 

About noon, accordingly, on a sunny day of August, 
we turned our back on the great city, and drove 
slowly through some of its southern suburbs, A Peni- 
tentiary here and a Reformatory there attracted our 
attention, testifying to the activity of the benevolent 
spirit, but testifying also to the overwhelming activity 
of those agencies of evil and disorder against which 
the spirit of Christian benevolence has to fight so hard 
a battle, The day was one of those bright, balmy, 
soothing days that make earth feel like Paradise. The 
sunbeams struggled into the very depths of those 
masses of foliage with which the. sons of ‘Caledonia 
stern and wild” are so much struck in England, and 
which give to its homesteads such a look of rich, 
sheltered comfort, What makings of a happy world, 
after all, there are on earth ? What materials for enjoy- 
ment, if men but knew how to use them! Spite of 
the thorns and thistles, the curse has fallen but lightly 
on the ground; it is not the farm but the farmer that is 
at fault. It isto us a happy thought that Christians 


- seem to be learning in our day to enter more into the 


enjoyment of the beautiful aspects of our world ; to 
feast their hearts more, when they have the chance, 
on its sunny skies and smiling landscapes. What a 
blessing if all knew how to avail themselves of this 
great fund of pure delight! 


Arrived at our destination, we found the party | 


seated in a spacious barn at a comfortable dinner. 
The arrangements worked very smoothly, and no 
wonder ; it was the third party of the kind that had 
been there that week. On a previous day there had 
been a gathering of city missionaries, and on another, 
the scholars of a Ragged school. How many such 
parties thero had been, or were to be during the season, 
it would not have been easy, we fancy, to count ; cer- 


tainly Tennyson would have had no cause to ask here | 


—or rather, perhaps, he would have had more cause 
than ever to ask here, though not with reference to 
this place, 

** Why should not these great Sirs 


Give up their park some dozen times a-year 
To let the people breathe ?” 


The tables remained in the barn all through the 


| was not worth while 


season—gathering followed gathering so quickly, it 
to remove them. Gardeners 
and house servants and all understood perfectly how 


| the thing was to be managed ; and that first requisite 


to the comfort of any entertainment was secured—the 
guests felt at ease. 

Dinner over, they scattered themselves over the 
spacious park of three hundred acres, sauntered 
through the shrubbery, got into the barge, and at 
the safest of all rates of speed wound through the 
turnings of the safest of lakes; patted the heads of 
the ostriches and emus, admired the marvellous figure 
of the Spanish donkey, peeped at the bright colours 
and rare plants in the conservatory, or sat down to 
rest under the shade of some magnificent oaks, any 
one of which might almost have held the whole 
company under its canopy. In their ordinary employ- 
ment, they were better paid and therefore better fed 
than many needlewomen, for the society under whose 
auspices they have been lately working endeavours to 
procure for them a higher rate of remuneration, and 
by nursing them in times of sickness, preserves 
them from wasting their life to earn their bread. As 
a rule, they had a heavy, toil-worn look, faces that 
were not very familiar with smiles, and eyes not used 
to sparkle much with joy ; but they were not ‘‘ phan- 
toms of grisly bone ;” the effects of overtoil and endless 
sitting showed themselves in a livid, purple com- 
plexion, or swollen patehes of unhealthy colour, 
rather than in emaciation or sharpness of feature. 
We have observed the very same complexion in 
inmates.of fashionable dressmaking establishments who 
sit and, sew ninety hours a week, and have the pri- 
vilege of stretching their legs and breathing the fresh 
air on Sundays only. Here is a very old woman 
—a sort of queen of the. company—a seamstress of 
eighty-four, still earning her bread by her needle, 
and—in virtue, no doubt, of a marvellous constitu- 
tion—looking healthier and heartier than many who 
are little more than half her age. Here are a couple of 
twin sisters, who have spent threescore years together, 
but on whom labour and sorrow have come long before 
the time. Here is a sickly creature, who tells with a sigh 
of last winter’s weary suffering, but whose eye brightens 
as she records the attentions of the society, but for 
which she does not know how she could ever have 





got through. Let us try if we can learn anything of 
| their religious feeling. ‘* Well, you have got a hard 
| life here, and not much enjoyment—lI hope you have 
| something better secured for you in the life to come ?” 
| ** Ah, sir,” is the reply of one, ‘‘ it’s such a hard fight 
| to get the bit of bread, that we don’t think about our 
| souls as we should.” Another will give the deep- 
| felt, expressive answer that shows we have touched 
| the most vital chord of her heart. Two or three 
answers given to a stranger on such a subject are not 
basis enough, however, as we have often found from 
experience, for an opinion on the spiritual condition 
of the mass. If at one time our hope regarding them 
sunk somewhat low, and we were ready to fear that 
the condition of the outward tabernacle was too true 
a type of that of the spirit within, our hopes would 
rise as we heard them singing, with great heart and 
fulness :— 
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*¢ There is a fountain filled with blood 
Drawn from Emanuel’s veins, 
And sinners plunged beneath that flood 
Lose all their guilty stains.” 


On one point there seemed perfect harmony of 
opinion : all were charmed with this excursion, and 
with the kindness of those who were giving them so 
happy aday. “It’s a beautiful place, and very kind 


'| people, and long may they live to enjoy it,”—seemed | 


to be the hearty feeling of one and all. We have 

often remarked how little it takes of the right kind of | 
material, to inspire the poor with a kindly feeling to 
the rich. It is not a virtue difficult to foster. There | 
is a torch here that a single spark of the right sort | 
wil] easily ignite. We have known poor persons, it | 


_ is true, that could nev:r look on » rich man without | 


| 
| 
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| 
| 
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| 


a bitter burning emotion. We have seen the eye of 
a quiet, thoughtful, kindly working man kindle, and | 
his bosom heave, as he drew a picture of the rich man | 
rolling in his luxurious carriage, heedless of the rags | 
and starvation around him. But that was probably a | 
man that had never received one token of brotherhood | 
from a rich man, that had never known one solitary | 


_ act of kindly sympathy that would have broken in on | 


his life-cherished impression, that the estate of riches | 
was the very incarnation of hard-hearted selfishness. | 
Let but a little kindness be shown, not in a proud, | 
condescending spirit, but with genial, considerate 
sympathy, it goes a wonderful way. The lubricating | 
fluid that oils the joints of the human frame amounts | 
in all to not very many drops, but what a wonderful | 
difference these few drops make to the freedom and | 
comfort of the body! As the children’s hymn has it— | 
*¢ Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 
Make our earth an Eden, 
Like the Heaven above.” 


At an early hour the bell rang for tea, and the | 
party again assembled in the barn. At the close of | 
the meal, some short and simple addresses were 
delivered, and as our record of the day would be | 
deficient in one of the most important points if it were | 
to stop here, we subjoin a sample of the words and | 
counsels of life with which it was sought to feed and | 
refresh the hearts of these hard-labouring people. 

“You are little known to me,” said one of the | 
speakers, ‘‘and I am little qualified to address you, | 


| but one thing I know of you all,—life has been to | 


you a hard fight and a heavy burden; but there is | 
One who can change its whole aspect and character, | 
One who is most deeply interested in the case of every | 
one of you, One whose invitation to you is, ‘Come 

unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and | 
I will give you rest.’ You have accepted one invita- 

tion to-day, will you accept another? When you | 
heard that you were expected here, no one doubted it, 

and no one made light of it ; you believed that your | 
kind friends really desired to see you, and wished to 
make you happy. Can you imagine they would have 
been better pleased if you had not come? Would it | 
have pleased them better to see these tables empty,— | 
and none to enjoy their bounty? Have you not seen | 
how glad they are in your gladness, and how welcome | 
you have been made to everything you have enjoyed ? | 





| answer you give to Christ. 


| be treated as an idle tale. 


| And will you not believe of God what you so readily 


believe of them? He, too, invites you toa feast. 
The entertainment to-day has no doubt been got up 
at some cost and trouble, but what is that compared 
to the cost of the feast to which God invites you— 
the blood of his own eternal Son ? You have come here 
to-day without money and without price ; it is just on 
the same free terms that God invites you to the feast 
of Salvation. You have spent one happy day here, 
but the other invitation calls you to everlasting bles- 
sedness, to joys for evermore. All depends on the 
He who came from 
heaven to earth to save, calls you to Himself, offers 
you his hand, calls you to lay your sins on Him, to 
receive pardon, to receive his Holy Spirit ; invites you 
to become the children of God, undertakes to en- 
lighten and purify and renew you; and finally, to 
present you to the Father, clothed in the white robes 
of heaven. I am telling you a real fact. As surely 
as you were invited here to-day, so surely does Christ 
invite you to all these blessings. And what an infinite 
difference it will make to you to accept that invitation ! 
Your earthly life will have quite a different hue. You 
will have a perpetual store of happiness in the love of 
a heavenly Friend, a Friend that loveth at all times, 
a Brother born for adversity. Your burdens and 
anxieties will be wonderfully lightened, when you 
carry them in prayer to Him, and get the assurance 
of his help and sympathy. Beautiful texts of Scrip- 
ture and verses of hymns will shine like stars upon 
your path, and fill many a dark night with heavenly 
beauty. And then hereafter! You have seen a fair 
scene to-day, but what is it to the inheritance that in 
Christ Jesus shall be your own in heaven? You have 
sat under the shadow of pleasant trees, you have 
walked by cool waters, you have been with kind 
friends ; but what are all these but the dimmest, 
faintest shadows of the land of Promise? Many a 
heart bleeds for your sorrows and your toils, but it 
absolutely wrings the heart of the Christian to think 
that so often among the children of toil there should 
stand One whom they know not, that the Voice 
that offers rest should so often fall on heedless 
ears, and that the offer of the heavenly glory should 
Only believe! let this 
day’s experience lead you to think more of the offered 
mercies of salvation; and then among the happy 
thoughis it shall give birth to, the brightest of all 
will be that you were helped to receive with more 
strong and simple faith the blessed assurance of God’s 
great love to youin Christ. On the other hand, if 


_you close your ears and your heart to God’s invita- 


tion, then, when you look back on this day from the 
eternal world, the remembrance of its happiness will 
haunt and mock you like a spectre, it will show you 
something of the happiness you shall have lost, some- 
thing of the bliss that might have been yours for ever, 


| if you had but hearkened to Christ, when Fe said to 


you ‘Come unto me!’” 

The company in the barn again breaks up, and pre- 
sently symptoms of home-going begin to appear. The 
waggons and omnibuses that have been piled up under 
a spacious elm are getting under weigh, and making 
ready to convey their freight back to town, and the 
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other conveyances are coming to the door, when an 
impression somehow gets abroad, that on another part 
of the ground something of interest is going on. An 
excellent lady, to whom English hands and English 
hearts are very dear, is taking a quiet opportunity to 
present each of the needlewomen with a little book, 
: the gift of a venerable clergyman in the neighbour- 
hood ; and as she reads the title,—‘*‘ A Saviour for 
you,” and tells them what that means, her voice 
gradually rises to the tone of persuasive earnestness ; 
and not a few hearts thrill as she dwells on the love of 
Him ‘who had not where to lay his head ”—that 
head which angels would have been delighted to 
pillow, that head which was crowned with thorns that 
sinners might be crowned with glory. A simple 
narrative enforces a closing appeal. ‘* Not long since 
a young lady was urged by a clergyman to choose 
between Christ and the world, because she could not 
have both. She said she was determined to have both ; 
she loved the gaieties of the world, and was resolved to 
have them ; and yet she wished to be saved, and there- 
fore she would have Christ too. She was told it was 
impossible ; she must choose one to have the chief 
place in her heart. Then, she said, I choose the 
world. If that be your choice, said the clergyman, 
take all the pleasure out of it you can, for you will 
have no other enjoyment to all eternity. Shedid so; 
plunged into all sorts of gaiety, and tried to find 
happiness in the passing hour. One evening, in a 
large company she was singing a beautiful song. It 
is in a book which has no other religious song. It is 
about the parable of the foolish virgins, in the 25th 
chapter of Matthew, how they came to the door when 
it was shut, and could not get in. She was singing 
the last lines of the song : 
‘ Have we not heard the Bridegroom is so sweet ? 
O let us in, though late, to kiss his feet ! 
No, no, too late ! ye cannot enter now,’ 

when the thought burst into her mind, that is just my 
case—it will be true of me! She rushed out of the 
‘ room, and spent the night in tears and prayer. Five 


— 


that text came into her mind—‘ Him that cometh 
unto me I will in no wise cast out.’ It brought her 
peace and joy in believing. She went back to the 
clergyman, who had heard something of what was 
going on, and who asked her what was now her 
choice. Her answer was— 


‘ My heart is fixed, Eternal God, 
Fixed on Thee ; 
And my immortal choice is made, 
Christ for me 


Be you thankful to God, dear friends, that the one 
only door to real happiness is open—and open to 
you. But, O take care, lest you come—too late !” 
Nothing remains but to pack the vehicles, outside 
and in, and drive back to London. It would be 
curious to know the thoughts and remarks of the poor 
women as they were whirled homewards. To some 
the day would bring quite a new sensation. It would 
be the one red day of their calendar, fondly cherished, 
and its return as fondly anticipated when next year 
should bring round the anniversary. May we not 
believe that to some it would be a genuine and very 
blessed birthday, the dawn of a bright life that would 
soon swallow up the gloom of the past, and fill the 
future with perpetual sunshine? For ourselves, we 
returned almost envying the happiness of those who 
were enabled to make to themselves so many friends 
of the mammon of unrighteousness. What a pleasure 
it must be to make so many poor creatures happy, to 
have one’s name cherished fondly in their hearts, and 
heaven’s best blessings asked for one, by those who 
remember the kindness shown to them! We were re- 
minded of Job in the days of his prosperity. ‘‘ When 
the ear heard me, then it blessed me ; and when the 
eye saw me, it gave witness to me. . . the blessing of 
him that was ready to perish came upon me, and I 
caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy.” What a 
happiness it would be to our men of wealth, and what 
a blessing to the country, if such instances were as 


common as unhappily they are rare ! 
W. G. Brarkie. 





days and nights she was in great distress, till at last 





BIOGRAPHY OF A PLANT: 


WITH SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


IIL Asove-crounp—FLoweEr. 

In giving a sketch of plant-life adapted for Sunday 
reading, we do not, of course, mean to give lessons in 
botany, or to discourse on the structure and func- 
tions of plants in a secular point of view. No 
doubt the contemplation of God’s works in the every- 
day prosecution of science is calculated, when carried 
on in a proper spirit, to lead our thoughts to the 
wonder-working Jehovah, and to give us enlarged 
views of His infinite wisdom, power, and goodness. 
But what we desire is, to commence with the Word of 
God, and to look from it to those phenomena in the 
vegetable world which are referred to in Holy Writ, 
and from which lessons are inculcated by Christ, and 














by the inspired penmen of Scripture. We lose in 
many instances the force of the illustrations placed 
before us, by not studying fully the natural objects to 
which reference is made. 

Notice has been already taken of plant-life in two 
of its stages, and we now proceed to consider it in its 
further progress. The epoch of flowering is often 
brought under our notice in the sacred writings. The 
symmetry and beauty of the flowering organs naturally 
attract the attention of all observers. Their exquisite 
colouring has supplied an illustration which is worthy 
of contemplation. Our Saviour says, ‘‘ Consider the 
lilies how they grow : they toil not, neither do they 
spin ; and yet I say unto you, that even Solomon in 
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all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 
Solomon was no doubt arrayed in gorgeous robes, 
tinctured by the highest art of man, and coloured 
with the richest dyes which Tyre or Eastern climes 
could furnish. But the colours were brought out 
very differently from those of the floral petals. In 
them each microscopic cell has its own special colour- 
ing matter, elaborated by the vital secretive power 
impressed upon it by the Author of nature. Every 
petal consists of a congeries of these beauteous, active, 
living pigment cells, each working out God’s plan in 
the exquisite arrangement and blending of colour. 
When we consider, then, these minute agents all con- 
spiring to bring out the diversified colours of flowers; 
when we observe the masterly skill with which the 
varied hues are arranged ; when we observe that, 
whether blended or separated, they are under the con- 
trol of a law which never falls short of the perfection 
of elegance ; that there is not a flower but shows in 
every streak and stain a touch of God’s unrivalled 
pencil, we may well exclaim, truly the robes of the 
richest monarch, as regards their human colouring, 
fall infinitely short of the living glory of the lilies ! 
The flowers around us thus speak to us impressively 
of God’s providential dealings even in the minutest 
events—even in the working of the little cell-bags 
which give the tints to the floral envelopes. 
Everywhere about us are they glowing, 
Some, like stars, to tell us Spring is born ; 
Others, their blue eyes with tears o’erflowing, 
Stand, like Ruth, amid the golden corn. 

Take the flower also as regards its fragrance. How 
subtile the odoriferous essences which are diffused 
around, and which baffle the power of the chemist to 
analyse! How exquisite the enjoyment derived from 
the perfumes wafted on the balmy breezes! The 
pleasure thus conveyed is often referred to in the 
sacred writings. In the Pentateuch (as we call the 
books of Moses) there are constant references to the 
Lord smelling a sweet savour, indicating His approba- 
tion of His people, who are the plants of His garden. 
Solomon, in his highly spiritual Song, notices the 
smell sent forth from the garden, and the odour of 
spices wafted by the wind, as illustrative of the de- 
light which Christ has in his chosen ones, and of His 
preciousness to them. Believing, confiding prayer 
comes before God as incense, and the golden vials full 
of odours represent the prayers of the saints. 

In some cases flowers are not marked by bright 
colours. Thus in grasses they consist of green or 
pale coloured scales which cover the stamens and 
pistil, that is, the parts concerned in the production of 
fruit and seed. Their floral organs are also employed 
in the Bible to shadow forth great truths. When in 
flower, the stamens of grasses hang out supported on 
very slender stalks or filaments, and they are thus 
moved about by every breath of air, and are easily 
carried away by the wind. Their existence is brief, 
and the tenure by which they are attached to the 
flower is a slender, easily-snapped thread. May not 
this aptly illustrate the allusions to grass by St. James 
and St. Peter, when they say in speaking of man, “as 
the flower of the grass he shall pass away,” ‘‘ All flesh 





| peace in a third, and so on. 
is as grass, and all the glory of man as the flower of | 
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grass, the grass withereth and the flower thereof 
falleth away”? As well as the reference by the 
Psalmist, ‘‘ As for man, his days are as grass, as a 
flower of the field, so he flourisheth. For the wind 
passeth over it, and it is gone, and the place thereof 
shall knowit no more”? Thus the fading flower and 
withering grass are emblems of our mortality. They 
tell us that the place which now knows us shall ere 
long know us no more, and that the enjoyments of 
earth are evanescent. The contemplation of these 
leads the apostle to exclaim, ‘‘ But the word of the 
Lord endureth for ever; and this is the word which in- 
the gospel is preached to you.” That word is true 
from the beginning, and it is enduring. Nothing can 
shake it. It stands through all ages a monument of 
divine inspiration ; written by holy men under the 
unerring guidance of God’s Spirit. The Bible stands 
the test of science carried to its utmost bounds, No- 
thing has and nothing can impair its truth. Itisa 
sure foundation on which the sinner can rest, and when 
truly applied to the heart by the Spirit, it manifests a 
power over the whole man which no book of mere 
human composition ever exhibited. ‘*The law of the 
Lord is perfect, converting the soul; the testimony 
of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple ; the sta- 
tutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart; the 
commandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the 
eyes; the fear of the Lord is clean, enduring for ever ; 
the judgments of the Lord are true, and righteous 
altogether.” 


IV. In Fruit. 


Tue last phase in the history of the plant is the 
period of fruit-bearing. This is the crowning act of 
plant-life. It indicates that the organs of reproduction 
have completed their functions. The perfect fruit 
contains the ripe seed whence the new plant arises, as 
has been shown in a former article. In Scripture 
allusion is frequently made to the believer bringing 
forth feuit, as indicating the reality of his faith, The 
variation in the production of fruit—some twenty, 
some thirty, and some an hundred-fold—has its 
counterpart in Christian experience. The bringing 
no fruit to perfection marks the character of him 
whose heart is not truly changed. The quality of 
fruit used for food varies much. The same kind of 
fruit grown in different circumstances often exhibits a 
difference of flavour. Grapes have a certain cha- 
racter and flavour by which we distinguish them, 
and we recognise them as belonging to one marked 
species, but their qualities are very different. Each 
has the ingredients necessary to constitute a grape, 
but the proportion of these is not the same in all, 
They have a common parentage, and we call them 
grapes, but their flavour varies. The fruit which the 
Christian brings forth by the Spirit has also certain 
ingredients, as love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance: these are 
the characteristics of the fruit, and they are all more 
or less present, but their proportions are not the same 
in all. Love may predominate in one, joy in another, 
Believers as regards 
their fruit have all the same family likeness, They 


























_in order to make them bear fruit well. Too luxu- 











are all born of God, while each is fitted to occupy a 
special place in His husbandry. 

{n the production of good fruit, an important opera- 
tion is carried on by man in the process of grafting. 
A cutting from a wild and unproductive tree is placed 
upon a good siock ; the parts are kept in contact by 
means of clay or some other material ; and finally, a 
union is effected between the two, so that the sap of 
the stock passes into the slip or scion, and thus it 
becomes a bearer of good fruit. Grafting is referred 
to in the Bible on many occasions. 
Himsel? as the true vine into which His disciples were 
grafted. 
being cut out of the olive-tree, which is wild by nature, | 
and grafted contrary to nature into the good olive- | 
tree. 
as grafted on the stock of the productive oil-bearing | 
one. ‘The Apostle reminds those to whom he wrote 
that they derive their nourishment from the stock, 
which, being holy, makes the branches holy. Christ 
is the good stock into which the broken-off branches 
are grafted : He is the vine full of sap by which they | 
are nourished. ‘To His disciples He says, ‘* As the | 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself except it abide in 
the vine, no more can ye except ye abide in me, I 
am the vine, ye are the branches ; he that abideth in 
me and I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit, 
for without me ye can do nothing.” As the graft is 
kept in union with the stock by means of the clay | 
which has been applied by the gardener, so is the 
believer united to Christ by faith, which is the gift of | 
God. ‘The clay-cement keeps the parts together, but 
has no virtue in itself ; so faith is the means of union | 
to Christ—it shows that the husbandman has been | 
there. When the clay is removed in an ordinary tree, 
the graft is found united to the stock ; so when faith 
is swallowed up in sight, then the perfect union of 
Christ and His people is seen. 

In the case of fruit-trees pruning is often necessary 


riant branches are thus taken away, and the sap is 
directed to the flowers and fruit. There seems to 
be an allusion to this in the expression of our Lord, 
**Every branch that beareth fruit, He purgeth it that it 
may bring forth more fruit.” Too often the believer 
becomes as it were rampant, is elated by worldly fame 
aud reputation, or by the praise of men, and like the 
ordinary vine, produces abundance of leaves but a 
smallamount of fruit. He then requires to be pruned, 
to be put into the furnace of affliction, to have the 
worldly things, or the spiritual acquirements in which | 
he trusted, lopped off, so that being thus purged he 
may fructify abundantly. The removal of comforts, 
the humbling of pride and self-complacency, all tend to 
make the fruit more precious. They constitute the 
spiritual pruning, the chastening which yieldeth the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness. 

Thus the stages of plant-life—the germination, leaf- 
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| the sacred volume to teach important lessons. 


Christ alludes to | 


The Gentiles are spoken of by St. Paul as | 


Here the scion of the wild olive is represented | 





ing, flowering, and fruiting—are all made use of in 
In His 
parables our Lord often alluded to the phenomena 
observed in the vegetable kingdom. He who taught 
as never man taught, brought the works of God 


_ to bear upon His Word. ‘Thus he threw a halo around 


the study of nature. He by whom all things were 
made, and who is specially the Word, pointed out the 
harmony of nature and revelation, There can be no 
discrepancy between them. The more they are studied 
the more they are found to be at one. As science ad- 
vances, the truth of the Bible stands out in all iis 
majesty, undisturbed by the bold but impotent attacks 
of it enemies. Far be it from us to check in any 
way the researches of men of science: we would 
encourage them to the utmost. Let the real facts 
of science be fully brought forward, and we shall 


| find, as has always been the case, that they in no 
| respect affect the validity of the inspired Word. In 


speaking of the Bible I have elsewhere remarked as 
follows :— 

‘Unless we have verbal inspiration, we have 
nothing. The Book not merely contains a revelation 
from God, but it is, in its words and minutest details, 
given by Him. Holy men of old wrote as inspired 
by His Spirit. That the Bible should stand thus pre- 
eminent throughout all ages, and that it should ever be 
on a level with science, however advanced, is sufficient 
to convince the most sceptical of its Divine origin. I 


| cannot better express this than in the words of an ano- 


nymous writer, who says :—‘ A book so written as to 
touch upon every subject of human research, and, 
without anticipating discoveries which man can make for 
himself, not to contradict them when made, is a 
miracle of wisdom and knowledge of the highest order. 
It implies not only an acquaintance with the facts of 
science, but with the manner in which the human 
mind would deal with them. The author of the 
words, on which everything depends in the case, must 
possess at once perfect knowledge of the past of 
creation, and of the future development of human 
thought. This reasoning is altogether independent of 
the accuracy of our scientific knowledge. This Book 
is suited to the extent of our knowledge as it is, and 
has been so for 3300 years. We do not believe that 
a single work can be produced on any of the natural 
or experimental sciences written a hundred years ago, 
in which some gross errors cannot be discovered. All 
such books have grown old. Here is a Book written 
3300 years ago still green, and in which apparent 
discrepancies from advancing knowledge invariably 
prove the germ of fresh agreements. The impossi- 
bility of producing a book thus adapted to the whole 
domain of science and the whole march of time, renders 
it a miracle of the highest order, and one of all others 
fitted to convince us by internal evidence that in the 
words of the Bible we have the very words of God.’ ” 
Jd. H. Baxrovur. 
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THE GOSPEL PREACHED TO THE POOR. 


**To the poor the gospel is preached.” Such are 
the words of Jesus Christ. Let us seek to understand 
them aright. And first of all the word gospel, pro- 
nounced indeed by all, but comprehended by few, 
signifies good news. The passage then is equivalent 
to Jesus saying while addressing the listening crowd, 
I bring good news to the poor. What news? we would 
ask, Is it of cheap bread, low rent, certainty of 
employment, good health throughout life ? No, nothing 
of the kind; it is something far more precious. But 
to value it at its true worth we must first of all find 
who the poor are to whom Jesus thus speaks. 

A man without a penny of his own, without a hovel 
of any kind, without work, without bread, most cer- 
tainly may be-described as a poorman. But may not 
a@ man with a million of money, who has been for 
seventy years afflicted with an’ incurable disease be 
called a poor man, too? It‘is then very possible to be 
poor, to be pitiable, in spite of wealth. 

Or picture to yourself a man, both rich and healthy, 
but having become” rich quite unexpectedly, by some 
unlooked for inheritance falling to him in his ignorance 
and obscurity. Our upstart, in order to enjoy his 
new wealth, builds a fine house, and gives great enter- 
tainments,—only, as he cannot even read, and knows 
nothing of the manner of good society, everyone 
ridicules him, laughs at his folly and his pretensions, 
his awkwardness, his clumsy attempts at jocularity. 
Looking at sucha conceited fool, do you not naturally 
exclaim, even heré, Poor man ! 

Finally, if you*knew some person who was wealthy, 
cultivated, and in good ‘health; but who had raised 
himself by unworthy means, and was shunned by 
every one except a low-minded class who tried to make 
use of him for their own ends:—looking at such a 
one, prosperous if you will but despicable and despised, 
would not you say, Poor man! unhappy man, tor- 
mented by his own €onscience, repudiated by all good 
men, till he is finally rejected by God. 

You may supposé’that I have now passed-in review 
all the different varieties of poor people, Nothing of 
the kind. It is not'to any oné of these’ unfortunates 
that Jesus addresses Himself. The poverty of which 
He speaks is quite“anothét thing. It is a precious 
and rare description of poverty, so: rare and so precious, 
that perhaps it is ###yet vliknown to you. Listen to 
me, then, while I tfy to describe it. 

A man who délights in doing good, who labours to 
be just, pure, charitable, but never satisfies his own 
ideal; a man who would fain obey the dictates:of his 
conscience, but is continually falling below its require- 
ments, who laments each evening the faults committed 
through the day; a man who feels himself poor in 
virtue and in good works, but who feels and deplores 
this poverty, who groans, prays, smites on his breast, 
crying, with tears, ‘‘I am a sinner, the chief of sinners!” 
Such are the poor to whom Jesus speaks, the poor to 
whom He brings good news. 

And what news? 





I should have already told you if I was sure 
that you had this same sense of poverty just spoken 
of, But have you—that is the question—have you 
got it? You see that unless you are the species 
of poor to whom Jesus speaks, it would be useless 
indeed to remark good news which is not applicable 
to or intended for you. 

Let us come to the point. Do you really feel that 
you are poor in goodness of any kind; deficient in all 
virtues whatsoever? Do you feel that you have often 
sinned in secret, and that consequently you are far 
more unworthy than those conversant only with your 
outward life can possibly divine? Do you feel that 
there is still more evil in your heart than even in 
your hidden actions; and that if all your bad desires, 
your selfishness, your unkindness, were laid bare, 
people would deservedly abhor you? Do you re- 
member that what your fellow creatures are ignorant 
of is known to God, and that He will finally judge 
you for your hidden sins as well as for those that 
have come to light. Are you aware of all this. 
Again, do you feel with despair that the evil that 
hitherto you have done you must still continue to do, 
all your former good resolutions not having availed to 
hinder it, and it being therefore too probable that your 
future resolves will be no more stable than your past ? 
Do you distrust yourself? despair of yourself, despise 
yourself unqualifiedly ? 

Well, then, in this case you are one of the poor 
that Jesus invites, to whom He brings the following 
good news: ‘‘Blessed are they that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled. If 
any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink. 
He that believeth upon me, from his belly shall flow 
living fountains of water. Come unto me all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will refresh you. 
Take my yoke upon you and learn of me, for I am 
meek and lowly of heart, and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls, for my yoke is easy and my burden light. 
I came not to call the righteous but sinners to re- 
pentance, I am come to seek and save those that 
were lost. Whosoever believeth in me hath eternal 
life. Go in peace, your sins are forgiven you, for my 
blood is shed for the remission of sins.” 

Perkaps, dear friend, this poverty, which consists 
in a conscious deficiency of goodness in the sight of 
God, is one that you do not possess. If so, I pity 
you, but I cannot bestow it upon you. God only 
can do this, and this, again, only in the case of those 
who consent to receive the gift. But if you are 
satisfied with yourselves, if you are trying to believe 
in your own worth, and, to strengthen your own 
illusion, go on maintaining it to others, the fate of 
all storytellers will be yours, who end by believing 
their own inventions or exaggerations to be actually 
true. We succeed in believing what we wish to be- 
lieve, and lose all perception of our own defects if 
| we keep the eyes of our conscience habitually closed. 





| I am well aware that you are as good as many 
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others, perhaps better indeed, but what does that 
prove? Merely that others are worse still, which in 
no way prevents your being bad. 

I know well that you do your best, and might be 
a great deal worse still, but the evil which falls short 
of the worst is not good, for all that; and that which 
God condemns is not only the worst, but the bad. 

I know well also that God is good, but goodness 
is not indulgence. You would not commend as good 


remain its slaves, but those who abhor and would fain 
escape from it. 

Do not then, dear friend, go on struggling any 
longer against a sense of unworthiness: it is the most 
precious of all convictions; it leads to repentance, and 
repentance leads to the forgiveness that Christ offers. 
Yes, the Gospel is preached to the poor—that is to 
say, to those who feel themselves poor in holiness; 
for the Gospel is the pardon of our sins, and the gift 





the father who allowed his child to go on doing evil, 
but the one who sought to correct him. In the same | 
way God, who is essentially goodness, forgives not | 
those who excuse, but who accuse themselves; not 
those who make light of sin and are contented to! 


| of a blessed eternity. 


‘* Thy faith hath saved thee,” 
said Jesus to the woman who was a sinner. ‘‘ Neither 
do I condemn thee,” were his gracious words to her 
who was taken in adultery; and now that thou art 
forgiven, ‘Go and sin no more.” 





SAUL, FIRST KING OF ISRAEL. 
CHAPTER II.—THE PREPARATION FOR THE THRONE. 


1 Samuel, 
Rama the residence of Samuel, and Gibeah, where 


were both within the small district occupied by the 
tribe of Benjamin, and could not therefore have been 
far distant from one another. The recent identifica- 
tion by Dr. Robinson of the sites of both these towns 
has shown that they lay within a few miles and in full 
view of each other along the great northern road which 
leads from Jerusalem to Nablous. Yet Saul, when 
first introduced to our notice, seems to have known 
little or nothing about Samuel. ‘ Behold,” his servant 
said to him as they approached the city of the prophet, 
“‘there is in this city a man of God, and he is an 
honourable man, and all that he saith cometh surely 
to pass: now let us go thither ; peradventure he can 
show us the way that we should go” (1 Samuel 
x. 6). The servant was obviously under the impres- 
sion that his master was ignorant about Samuel, 
an impression which turned out to be correct ; for 
when the prophet himself met them, Saul did not 
recognise him, putting to Samuel himself the question 
“Tell me, I pray thee, where the seer’s house is.” 
This ignorance on Saul’s part is the more remarkable 
when we consider how public and prominent the posi- 
tion was which for so many years Samuel had occupied, 
and how frequently he had made his circuits and held 
his sessions of justice in different parts of the country. 
It goes, however, to confirm the conviction that up to 
the time when he was called to the throne Saul’s life 
at Gibeah had been singularly quiet and retired ; that 
he had taken no part or interest in public affairs. The 
instant change from such a placid and unobtrusive ex- 
istence to all the expences, excitements, and responsi- 
bilities of royalty, was an extreme and very trying one. 
It needed some strong, some overwhelming evidence to 
satisfy a youth of a modest and retiring disposition, 
such as we conceive Saul originally to have been, that 


chapter x. 


sprung. It was but an hour or two before he met. 
Samuel that his servant suggested that they should 
consult the man of God. There was no one that could 
have told the prophet of the errand on which he came ; 
yet before Saul had opened his lips as to the object. 
of his coming, Samuel says to him, ‘‘As for thine asses 
that were lost three days ago, set not thine heart on 
them, for they are found.” Thus promptly at the 
outset—in a way, too, that at once authenticated 
Samuel’s prophetic character—was the matter as to 
the asses disposed of. 

But though he gets at once, and without having even 
to ask for it, all the information that he wanted, Saul 
must not go away. Samuel has something else to 
tell, has a weightier matter to lay open tohim. ‘*Go 
up before me,” said the prophet, ‘‘ to the high place, 
for ye shall eat with me to-day, and to-morrow I will 
let thee go, and will tell thee all that is in thine 
heart.” The young Benjamite obeys, little prepared 
for what ensues. Strange that when the sacrifice is 
over, and the thirty invited guests—all men of mark— 
sit down to the feast, that there should be a place at 
such a table and among such guests for one so young 
and so unknown ; stranger, that that place should be 
the one of highest honour ; stranger still, that as the 
feast went on, Samuel should say to the cook, ‘‘ Bring 
the portion which I gave thee, of which I said unto 
thee set it by thee ;”? that this portion, prepared and 
reserved as for some peculiarly distinguished guest, 
should be set before him, and that the prophet should 
turn to him and say before them all, *‘ Set it before 
thee, and eat: for unto this time hath it been kept for 
thee since I said, I have invited the people.” But 
strangest of all, the private interview that follows. 
The sun has set, the feast is over, the guests are gone, 
when Samuel summons him to the house-top, and 
there reveals to him the purpose of the Eternal, and 





it was God’s will that he should make that change. 


The very first thing done was to supply that proof, of | 


such kind and in such measure and degree as to re- 
move any doubt as to the quarter whence the election 


tells him that he is to be called to the throne of Israel. 

Night and sleep break up the conference ; but soon as 
| the day dawns Samuel hastens to renew it. They go 
| forth together ; and so soon as they get clear of the 
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to be king of Israel, but the duties of so high an 
office, so many, so difficult, with such broad issues 
hanging on their right discharge, how can they be 
fulfilled by one so young, so inexperienced, untaught 
save in the labours of the field, the leading of the 
sheep, the following of the oxen? Filled with anxious 
thoughts about that new strange future which has 
been held up before his eye, Saul comes to the hill of 
God and meets, as he had been told he should, the 
company of prophets who, to the sound of tabret, 


town, Samuel says to Saul, ‘‘ Bid the servant pass on 
before us, but stand thou still awhile, that I may shew 
thee the word of God.” Who can tell us what that 
word of the Lord was which, when once more alone, 
the prophet poured into Saul’s listening ear? Deeper 
far than all the impressions made by the telling him 
about his lost asses, and the giving him that conspicu- 
ous place at the table, and the setting before him of 
the chosen portion, were those created by the words 
of the aged and honoured delegate of Heaven—who 
closed and crowned all by drawing out a vial of oil | psaltery, pipe and harp, are pouring forth in ecstatic 
and pouring it on Saul’s bent head, and kissing him, | strains the burning thoughts and feelings that the 
and saying, “Is it not because the Lord hath anointed | Spirit has breathed into their souls. The same spirit 
thee to be captain over his inheritance ?” seizes Saul as he meets them. He joins their band. 

But surely Samuel must have encountered a strong| He is permitted to take part in their exercises, 
reluctance on Saul’s part to entertain the idea of | Thoughts such as he never had before of God, high 
becoming a king—a great difficulty of belief as to | thoughts of Him as the one, the only, the ever-present, 
its being really the will of God that he should be | the all-sustaining, high thoughts of Him as that Great 
exalted to such a-position—else why, in sending him | Being who had revealed himself to Abraham and 
away by so many different tokens announced before- | Isaac and Jacob, and chosen the seed of Israel to be 
hand, was the assurance sought to be conveyed into | for a name and a praise to Him on all the earth. 
the mind of Saul that the hand of God was in it; his | And high thoughts, too, of his own individual destiny 
finding two men at Rachel’s sepulchre, and the | under the divine direction, of the glory that would 
telling of the words they were to address to him ; his | surround the new-raised throne of Israel, its sceptre 
meeting three men on the plain of Tabor going up to | swayed under the rule and devoted to the service of 
Bethel, one carrying three kids, another three loaves | the Jehovah. For the moment he forgets himself, 
of bread, another a bottle of wine, and their giving | his own weakness, his own ignorance, his own inex- 
him so much of what they carried; his coming to! perience. This inspiration on him he feels himself 
the hill of God and meeting there the company of | equal to the throne, a new ambition begins to beat 
prophets coming down with a psaltery, and a tabret, | within his breast, the ambition to fill that throne for 
and a pipe, and a harp before them? You will find | Jehovah’s honour. A new hope dawns upon his 
it difficult, in the whole range of Scripture history, to | spirit, the hope that, with God’s good help, he shall 
find another instance where, within so short a time | so lead and rule his fellow-countrymen, that large 
(for the whole journey, from the one place to the | revenues of praise shall be reaped in for the Most 
other, could not have occupied above an hour), so} High. His full and fervid spirit pours itself forth 
many supernatural attestations were supplied for the | in glowing utterance. Hear him as with voice as 
purpose of creating or fortifying the faith of an indi- | much louder and toftier than that of any of the young 
vidual in some declared purpose of the Most High. prophets found him, as in stature he excels them all, 

Let us imagine, then, that by these multiplied | he gives vent to the aspirations of his heaven-touched 
. external proofs the divine purpose was made surely | heart, and say whether the God who has called him 
known; that thereby every lingering doubt as to its | to high office is not fitting him for it; whether to 
really being the divine intention that he should be | all the outward qualifications of the warrior king, 
king of Israel was removed from the mind of Saul. | ready and able to lead the people on to victory, 
Was that enough }—was that sufficient to prepare him | there is not being added now the finer spiritual 
to accept the office? By no means, for just in pro- | qualifications of one who shall rule others, as being 
portion to the certainty he might feel that the office | himself the servant of the Most High, and who, 
was meant for him might be the shrinking sense of | having wrapped earth’s highest honours around his 
his imability to occupy it. So long as he stood in| head, is ready to lay his crown and all its glory sub- 
doubt as to the divine purpose, he might keep away missively at Jehovah’s feet. Such a king it was that 
all disturbing thoughts about his own disqualification, Judah needed. Such a king Saul seems for the time 
but once the doubt has gone, that is the very time | on the high way of becoming, as, marching by the 
for such thoughts arising in full force. But should not | prophets’ side, his voice and spirit mingles harmo- 
the simple fact, once certainly made known, that the | niously with theirs. We know that this promise, so 











call to the throne was from the Most High, have sus- 
tained Saul’s spirit? for would He call one unqualified 
to that office, or would He give the call without send- 
ing the qualification along with it? Had Saul’s 
faith in God been all that it ought to have been, the 
clear indication of the divine will should have been 
sufficient. But neither with him nor with many of 


us is the bare conviction, that any coming chanve in | 


| fair for the moment, was broken ; but after that season 
in which, according to his promise, God ‘* gave him 
| another heart,” and he was “turned into another 
| man,” could Saul ever throw the blame of his failure 
| upon God ? Was that season not « proof and a pledge 
that had he but thrown himself for ever after on 
| heavenly aid it had not failed him in the hour of need, 
but should have borne him not in safety only, but io 


our position is part of the ordering of the Most High, | triumph on his kingly career ? 


enough to overbear the fears and forebodings of our 
weak nature, 


No earthly crown is put within our reach, to no 


Saul is satisfied that God means him | such earthly elevation are we called ; yet through a 
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change as great as that from the sheepfolds of Gibeah 
to the throne of Israel, all of us are invited to pass : 
from being servants, each of self and the world and 
the devil, we are summoned by a voice from heaven to 
become the servants of the living God ; to pass up from 
the ranks of the ungodly and the disobedient to 
take this high position in the spiritual creation ; to 
become in Christ the forgiven, the accepted, the 


adopted, the beloved, kings and priests, heirs of God, | 


joiut-heirs with Jesus Christ. We may forfeit the 
honour—decline or renounce the service, but how 
many are there who, if they do so, will have to 


remember hours like those which Saul spent in the | 


company of the prophets—hours when they were 
quite other men, with quite another heart, inspired 
with other thoughts, filled with other desires, ani- 
mated with other hopes and prospects ; hours when 


not in this respect much changed since the days of 
| Saul. Let the grace of God make some sudden con- 
quest ; let a man who yesterday mingled with the 
giddiest and most ungodly of his race be seen to-day 
| in the company of the most religious, taking part in 
| their most solemn services; how natural to many 
| lips the old proverb, ‘‘1s Saul also among the pro- 
| phets?”? How natural to many to shrink back in- 
credulously from the whole narrative of this period 
| in Saul’s history, and particularly from the many 
| supernatural incidents which it embraces. Whatever 
| such may think, however they may tamper with these 
and the other recorded miracles of Old Testament 
| history, trying to twist the narrative so as to bring 
| it within the compass of their belief, for our part we 
| are content to take our station beside that old thought- 
| ful Jew and to say, But who is the prophets’ father 


the spell of this present world was broken, and | —the Christian’s father—the world’s father? Who 
the spiritual, the eternal kingdom stood revealed, | but the God by whom those heavens and this earth 
when earth su: out of sight and heaven opened | was made—the Father of the spirits of all flesh? 
above their heads ; hours of hallowed, awful interest | And is He a Being who may not, cannot act but at 
in their spiritual history — which, had they been | the times and in the manner and according to the 
improved aright, might have brought gracious habits | course that seem suitable to us? 

into the soul, and changed its character and destiny | Still another thing was wanting to plant Saul pro- 
for eternity, but which, left unimproved, will haunt | perly on the throne—popular concurrence and support. 
the spirit with accusing memories, and throw some | All that Samuel had spoken to Saul about the kingdom, 
of its darkest shades upon the gloom of its guilty | on the occasion of their first meeting, was spoken in 


despair ? 

Saul’s appearance amongst the prophets was the 
subject of surprise and remark among the on-lookers. 
That those who in early life had joined one of the 
schools of religious instruction and religious exercises 
that Samuel had instituted ; who for years had been 
learning and practising therein, should be seen 
marching together chanting forth sublime im- 
promptu odes of praise; all this looked natural, 
and, to the public eye, bore perhaps no special 
impress of the presence and operation of a hea- 
venly power ; but that the son of Kish, a rude and 
untaught peasant youth, who had shown no bias 
to, nor faculty for, such exercises, should suddenly 
be seen marching side by side with these pupils of 
the prophetic schools, taking equal part in one of 
their highest celebrations—this struck the multitude 
as not a little strange and incongruous. Nor were 
there wanting those—very sceptical about so singular 
an exhibition—about the character and origin of this 
fit of inspiration with which the young Benjamite 
was seized—who, in incredulity or in mocking irony, 
put the question, ‘‘ Is Saul also among the pro- 
phets?” But in the same place, beside these 
doubters, there was one of another spirit, some deeper 
thinker, some devouier spirit, who, when he heard 
this question put in such a spirit, answered, by say- 
ing, ‘* But who is their father, the prophets’ father ?” 
To that question he knew there could be but one 
answer. It was God. And if it were so, and He 
were all they believed God to be, could not He that 
made prophets of others by school culture and by 


slow steps, make Saul a prophet otherwise and off- | 


hand if He pleased? For upon what was all this 
popular surprise and latent incredulity based but on a 
radical unbelief in the presence of Jehovah and in the 
working of his power. The spirit of the world has 





| private. The prophet sedulously avoided saying any- 
| thing publicly on this topic. He would not let Saul’s 
servant be within sight and hearing when he anointed 
him in the Lord’s name. And whether it was in 
obedience to positive instructions received from Samuel, 
or was simply a carrying out of what was obviously 
his desire, when Saul went home to Gibeah to none 
of his family or of his relatives did he reveal what had 
been said and done. ‘The singular treatment that he 
had met with at Ramah, the honours that were paid him 
at the public feast, the mysterious private interviews, 
and, above all, the coming upon him of the spirit of 
the prophets, must have excited no little speculation— 
may have even given rise to the conjecture that Samuel 
was looking to Saul as Israel’s king. In this way the 
people may have been prepared for the divine selection 
when it was at last announced. But up to the time 
when the convocation of the tribes was summoned to 
meet at Mizpeh we have no reason to believe that the 
secret of the choice was known by any but the two, 
Samuel and Saul. 

At Mizpeh the unanimous resolution of the people 
was that the matter should be determined by lot. 
This was nothing else than a direct appeal to God, in 
whose hand lay the disposal of thelot. God answered 
that appeal not only by causing the lot to fall succes- 
sively upon the tribe of Benjamin, the family of 
Matri, and the son of Kish, but when Saul could not 
be found, by answering the inquiry that was made of 
him and telling where he lay concealed. Drawn forth 
from his concealment in such a way as added another 
distinct divine indication to that of the lot, Saul stood 
among the assembled Israelites, higher than any of 
| them from his shoulders and upward. And, looking 

at him with a hopeful generous pride, Samuel “ said 
to all the people, See ye him whom the Lord hath 





| chosen, that there is none like him among all the 
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people? And all the people shouted, and said, God 
save the king.” 

What are we to make of the part thus visibly taken 
by God in Saul’s election to the throne? It had often 
and emphatically been proclaimed to the Israelites as 
the divine will that they should have no other king 
than Jehovah: was that will changed? It was in 
direct opposition to the strong remonstrances of Samuel 
that they urged their proposal, and finally, through 
the prophet, obtained the divine permission to have a 
king. Did that permission and concurrence on God’s 
part relieve them from the guilt of having resisted and 
rejected God? Could they use them as a cover and 
warrant for their deed? Let a previous incident in 
the history of this people help us to make the fit 
reply. Balak sent his messengers to Balaam with 
large bribes in their hands, asking him to come and 
to curse Israel. The false prophet inquired of the 
Lord, and the Lord said unto him, ‘‘Thou shalt not 
go with them. Thou shalt not curse the people, for 
they are blessed.” An injunction so peremptory 
Balaam was unable to resist. But again the Moabitish 
princes came ; again they hung their tempting bribes 
before his eyes. Despite the divine injunction he 
longed to go with them, and the Lord let him. Yet 
it is said of that journey, undertaken only after the 
divine consent was formally announced, ‘‘ that God’s 
anger was kindled because he went.” It was even so 
in the case before us, God let the people choose a king. 
He became openly not only a consenting, but a co- 
operating party in the choice, Yet, speaking after- 
wards through the lips of the prophet Hosea, He said 
to Israel, ‘*I gave thee a king in mine anger.” From 
this, and all like instances, does not the general truth 
emerge, that God’s providential gratification of human 
desires is not of itself to be taken as any proof of his 
approval? Though He let Balaam go, He was angry 
with him for going. Though He let the Israelites 
have a king, it was in anger that He gave him to 


-them. So is it still as to the dispensations of his 


Providence. We are pleased, we are grateful, when a 
thing that we had long and ardently set our heart 
upon is bestowed,—when a yoke that had long and 
painfully been galling us is lifted off; but we stop 
not to inquire whether the desire for that object was 
not such that the granting of it effected a great moral 
or spiritual injury ; the yoke not such, that the bear- 
ing of it conferred a great moral or spiritual benefit. 
Blinded by our strong thirst for present gratifica- 
tion, we mistake often the true character of God’s 
dealings with us. We rejoice when we ought to 
grieve ; we grieve when we ought to rejoice. It has 
been often truly said of the many tria!s that chequer 
the Christian’s life, that they are blessings in disguise. 
But there is as much disguise thrown round the ex- 
pressions of the displeasure as of the love of God. 
To the worldly man prosperity is as often a cloaked 
enemy, as to the Christian adversity is a cloaked 
friend. And of the two, the disguise is far easier to 











penetrate when a spiritual benefit comes in the form 
of earthly trial, than when a spiritual calamity comes 
in the form of earthly indulgence and success. Yet 
the one is as often, at least, the minister of the Lord’s 
anger, as the other is of his love. 

What, again, are we to make of the series of pre- 
paratory steps taken by God in fitting Saul for the 
throne, and especially of the descent of the Spirit ? 
One thing is emphatically taught thereby, that God 
never calls any of his servants to occupy a position, 
to undertake a duty, to face a peril, to pass through 
a trial, without fitting and furnishing them for it. 
Once let us be as sure that the step we take is one 
which God calls upon to take, as Saul was when he 
went forth to occupy the throne of Israel. Then may 
we be equally confident .that the qualification will 
follow the call; that if we go where He bids He will 
go with us; and that as our day is, our strength 
shall be. 

But with all the preparations that had been made, 
and the encouragements that had been given, Saul 
failed, fearfully, fatally. The reasons of that failure 
we shall hereafter trace. Meanwhile let us take home 
the lesson that it conveys. How much may a man get 
from heaven, how far may he be carried on, and yet 
break down. Another heart may be given, and yet 
it may not be the new one that he needed for entering 
into the kingdom. We may become quite other men 
from what we once were, and yet not such as Christ 
would have us to be. There may be an anointing of 
the Spirit, furnishing us for many a good and fruitful 
work on earth, and yet it may not be the anointing 
which remaineth, that unction of the Holy One which 
guides unto all truth, and unto all holiness, and seals 
us unto the day of eternal redemption. 

What matters it to the skilful seaman that with 
helm in hand, and eye continually upon sea and sky, 
he has carried his well-trimmed bark over many a 
league of ocean, and filled her with the treasures of 
other lands, and steered her through many a rocky 
channel, and carried her through many a furious gale, 
if, just as the haven is in sight, the tempest takes her 
and whelms her in the deep? And what matters it if 
we be almost, if we be not altogether Christians ? All 
knowledge might be ours, so that all mysteries should 
be clear to us; all faith might be ours, so that we 
could remove mountains ; our goods we might give to 
feed the poor, and our bodies to be burned for Jesus’ 
sake; yet if we want the love that binds everlastingly 
to Christ, and is full of all good fruits, we are nothing. 
Our last climbing footstep we might plant upon the very 
threshold of heaven, and knocking at its closed gate, 
we might be able to say, ‘‘ Lord, Lord, have we not 
prophesied in thy name, and in thy name have cast out 
devils, and in thy name done many wonderful works ?” 
and yet from within the holy habitation the voice 
might come, ‘‘I never knew you, depart from me ye 
that work iniquity.” 

Witttam Hanna. 
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. « « Awnp you will find that our Sabbath is a 
divine institution, which testifies both to the love and 
wisdom of God and proves a blessing and comfort 
to man.” 

These words were the latter part of a sentence which 
caught my ear as I joined a little group who stood on 
the deck of the steamer about midway between Dover 
and Calais. The conversation evidently bore upon the 
Sunday question. The speaker was a gentleman of 
about thirty, whose clerical appearance left no doubt 
as to his profession ; and his fellow-traveller to whom 
he was at the moment addressing himself was unmis- 
takeably a German. The grave, earnest expression of 
his countenance seemed to indicate a man of deep 
thought and feeling. Next to him was a young man, 
and a fellow-countryman, whose strong Teutonic fea- 
tures showed him to be a native of Southern Germany. 
There was also in the group an elderly gentleman, who 
spoke in a fine broad Yorkshire accent. 

*¢You call it a divine institution,” the elder Ger- 
man answered, ‘‘ and so it was for the Jews ; but we 
are not under the law.” 

*‘ True,” the clergyman said ; “but you must ad- 
mit that the Sabbath was instituted before the law was 
given to the Jews. It was instituted by the very 
act of the Creator’s resting on the seventh day, 
and it was handed down to our race through Adam, 
our federal head, as a precious gift from God. 
Adam no sooner commenced his life on earth than 
he learnt that God had blessed and sanctified every 
seventh day as a day of rest. It is true that after- 
wards, when Jehovah gave the law to Israel, the 
commandment of the Sabbath was made a part of that 
law. But how could it be otherwise? God could not 
exempt His chosen people from a blessing which, pre- 
viously in Paradise, He had bestowed upon the whole 
human race.” 

‘But do you really believe all you are saying 
now?” the young German asked, with a rather sar- 
castic smile. ‘*I know that it is all written in the 
Bible. But do you indeed believe everything you 
read in that old book ?” 

‘“¢ Certainly I do,” the clergyman replied, warmly. 

“*T believe it would be difficult for you to prove it,” 
the young German answered in a sharp tone. 

“‘T believe it would not,” said the clergyman. 
“‘The proofs of the genuineness, trustworthiness and 
divine inspiration of that holy book are too palpable to 
a 

** Indeed, I should like to know them,” the young 
German interrupted. ‘‘ Our priests used to tell me 
many things which they assured me were as incon- 
testable as the existence of our globe, and yet upon 
my first examination of them they turned out to be 
sheer fiction, which no sensible man—-—” 

‘¢ Permit me here to interrupt you,” the elder Ger- 
man said. ‘‘It appears to me that we are now devia- 
ting from the subject of our conversation. We were 
speaking about the divine and obligatory character 
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of the Sunday. Now it stands to reason that in a 
conversation upon such a topic those only are competent 
to speak who believe in the documents in which the 
institutions of God for mankind are recorded. Foran 
individual who does not believe in those documents at 
all, of course the whole question about such a thing 
as a day specially set apart by God for His glory, 
must be void of any interest whatever. So, my 
friend, I take the liberty of requesting you not 
to share our discussion, unless you be willing to leave 
the divine and authentic character of the Bible un- 
touched. I will gladly at another time discuss with you 
the trustworthiness of that book, but I think that 
topic should not be introduced into our present con- 
versation, lest we get into a confusion of subjects 
which will only make our heads warm, and our inter- 
course useless.” 

‘‘True. Very true,” we exclaimed unanimously. 

*¢ Aye,” the Yorkshire man said, ‘* that measure of 
prudence should always be taken in controversial con- 
versations. I mean, the common grounds upon which 
the contending parties are to stand should be clearly 
marked out, for if this precaution be not taken then 
your powder and shot are simply thrown away.” 

‘¢T am glad to find you believe in the Bible as the 
word of God,” the clergyman said to the elder German. 
**So you agree with what I have been saying about 
the divine character as well as the venerable antiquity 
of the Sabbath ?” 

*“*T must confess,” the German replied, ‘that 
the way in which you have put the matter strikes 
me. I never doubted that the Sabbath was a divine 
institution for the people of Israel, but it never oc- 
curred to me that it was so before the legislation at 
Sinai, nay, indeed, that it was at the very threshold 
of our history imposed as a divine ordinance upon the 
whole human race. So you believe that the holy men 
who lived before and after the flood, such as Seth, 
Enoch, Noah, Abraham, and the patriarchs, kept the 
seventh day apart.” 

*€ Certainly I do,” the clergyman replied, ‘‘ though 
it is true that we find no mention made of it in the 
comparatively short records we have of the lives of 
these men of God. This, however, should not perplex 
us, for it cannot be expected that in those concise 
fragments of their history things which might be under- 
stood by themselves should be recorded. But what 
settles this matter is the fact that the people of 
Israel, as we learn from Exodus, knew and used to 
keep the Sabbath day, before they received it as a 
special commandment of Jehovah from Mount Sinai. 
This proves clearly that they must havé received it 
as a divine institution from their fathers.” 

*¢T see,” the German answered ; “‘and it appears 
to me that thus we may trace back the origin of that 
holy day to the very first period of our history.” 

‘<But if all that is true,” the younger German said,— 
‘‘and I will now submit to taking it as such,—are we 
not all of us transgressors by making the seventh day 
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the most bustling of the whole week? Or can you 
prove that by the seventh day, not the Saturday, but 
the Sunday is meant ?” 

“Certainly the Saturday was meant,” the elder 
German replied, “but that makes not the slightest 
difficulty to me, since I believe that Christ, who was 
the lawgiver in Paradise, in his character as the Lord 
of the Sabbath had the right and authority to change 
the day according to his pleasure.” 

‘‘Very true,” the Yorkshire gentleman observed, 
‘¢ and I have always admired that change. I cannot see 
how it could be otherwise. We know that on the seventh 
day of the week the Lord of Glory lay in the 
grave, or, as Peter calls it in the second chapter of 
the Acts, in ‘‘the pains of death.” So, by this awful 
fact the seventh day was deprived of its glory. It 
became the day of the deepest humiliation of the 
blessed Son of God. It was apparently the day of 
the perfect victory of his enemies. No wonder, then, 
that a Jew should rejoice and be glad on that day. 
But to us no other than the first day can be the day of 
our chief joy. It is our great permanent festival-day, 
on which we put all business aside, to celebrate the 
glorious victory of Him who is the Resurrection and 
the Life, who was dead, but liveth for evermore.” 

There was a pause. The words of the old gentle- 
man, uttered with true hearty feeling, seemed to in- 
spire the whole company with devotion. Even the 
young German looked grave and impressed. 

*¢]T thank you for your words,” the clergyman said. 
*¢ Viewed in this light the Saturday and Sunday stand 
now in opposition to each other, like the banners 
of two contending armies; the one being a black 
banner with the inscription: ‘‘He is dead!” the 
other being a white banner with the inscription : “‘ He 
liveth!” And so these two standards shall continue 
in opposition till that great day, when those who carry 
the black one shall behold Him whom they have 
pierced, and acknowledge that He who was dead on 
the last day of the week, rose indeed on the first.” 


_ ** Very true,” the elder German observed. ‘‘ It is 
cheering to look at the Sunday in that light. The day 


thereby becomes the exponent of the faith of Christian 
people as distinguished from all other faiths in the 
world. There are many theologians and ministers now- 
a-day in my country, in Switzerland, and in France, 
who, seduced by a spirit of infidel criticism, such as that 
of Strauss and Renan, deny the resurrection of our 


Lord, and still continue acknowledging the first day as | 


a Christian holiday, set apart for religious performances. 


It is true, they do not keep it with that strictness and | 


reverence which is due to a day consecrated to the 
Lord, but still they acknowledge it as a peculiarly 


Christian day, which should be distinguished from all 


the other days of the week; and if they allow the 
latter part to be spent in pleasure and recreation, they 
at least require the earlier part of the day to be 
devoted to religious exercises. Now, I cannot under- 
stand how a man who denies the resurrection of the 
Lord, and at the same time pays even the slightest 
reverence to the first day of the week, can be an 
honest man, unless he be totally ignorant of the signi- | 
fication of the Christian Sunday as a silent yet loud- 
speaking confession of faith, In my opinion, they | 


would deal more fairly with the matter by keeping no 
day at all, unless they chose to keep the seventh, and 
thus join the Jews in declaring that Jesus is in the 
grave still, According to my conviction, a man who 
denies the resurrection of our Lord has ipso facto ceased 
to be a Christian. He is not even a heretic among 
the Christians ; he is no Christian at all. If sucha 
man should deem it desirable, for himself and others, 
to set apart one day of the week for rest or recreation, 
or even for religious performances, he might choose 
whatever day he liked, but he should, as an honest 
man, leave the first day alone, for by choosing that 
day he would silently declare his belief in the resur- 
rection of Jesus, just as he would give everybody to 
suppose that he was a Jew by choosing the seventh. 
In my opinion, this confessional character of the Chris- 
tian Sunday is so decisive, that the moment a nation 
gave up keeping that day, it would publicly and 
officially declare to have done away with Christianity 
altogether and to have apostatised from Christ, just 
as an army would declare itself to have revolted from 
its legal king by throwing away its standards.” 

“Undountediy!” the Yorkshire gentleman ex- 
claimed. ‘* And thus we may look upon the keeping 
of the Sunday as the pulse of the Christian life of a 
nation. From the more or less strict observance of 
the Sunday, we may rightly calculate the degree of 
vital religious power that runs through the veins of 
a nation. The slovenly, loose, and sacrilegious way in 
which the Sunday is kept by the great bulk of people 
in your country, and all over the Continent, is an 
alarming symptom, indicative of a serious disease, 
affecting the heart of the continental nations. No 
one, who observes that sad symptom, can be surprised 
to find that so much scepticism and indifference is 
prevailing among you.” 

‘¢T agree,” the German replied; ‘‘and those Chris- 
tians amongst us, who faithfully keep the Sunday, 
most painfully notice the connection between an un- 
broken heart and a broken Sunday in the life of their 
irreligious fellow countrymen. But, on the other 
hand, it appears to me that we ought to be cautious 
on this point. We agree that the desecration of 
the Lord’s-day is a bad symptom, but in many cases 
that symptom may be supposed to exist where it does 
not exist at all. All here depends upon what is to 
be understood by Sabbath desecration, or, in other 
| words, upon the demarcation of the limits within 
which that day should be observed. If those limits 
|are so narrow as to leave no more space for one’s 
movements than the Jewish Sabbath allows, J am 
| afraid that even our soundest Christians will be con- 
| sidered as alarmingly loose. 
| Very true,” the clergyman observed ; ‘* but all 
| Christians agree that there is, and always should be, a 
| great difference between a Christian and a Jewish 
| Sabbath, as far as regards its mode of observance. 

“You are right, as to the theory,” the German 
replied, “‘but as to the practice, this rule is often 
|trespassed upon. I met with Christians in your 
| country who acknowledged that the Sunday must not 
be regulated by the law of Moses, but still evinced 
such a scrupulosity about its observance that I could 
not help being reminded of those Pharisees who con 
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demned the Disciples because of their rubbing the ears | more numerous than is generally thought. As far as 


of corn in their hands on the Sabbath day. I have 


heard of families, the children of which would often | 


weep on Saturday evening because the 
Sabbath ” was at the door. Perhaps this is an 
exaggeration, but I may give a fact from my own 
experience. I once stayed with a truly pious family, 


the nurse of which was seriously reproved by the lady | 


of the house because she walked in the garden 
carrying the baby in her arms. A friendly conversa- 
tion ensued between the lady and me, in which she 
gave as a reason for her conduct that she thought it 
wrong to allow her servant to do any work on the 
Lord’s day that was not strictly necessary. She could 
not deny that a walk in the garden was wholesome 


for the baby, and the nurse had strict orders to take | 


such a walk every day, weather permitting ; but she 


| believed that the Almighty God would not suffer her | 
child to sustain any harm from its losing the benefit | 


of such an exercise on the Sabbath day. 

*¢ Why,” the younger German said, “I can give 
you another instance of that kind from the experience 
of a friend of mine. He arrived one Saturday evening 
at a friend’s house from a long journey. The next 
morning, wanting to put on a clean shirt and collar, 
he found that he had lost the key of his portmanteau. 
He called the servant to bring up a chisel, as thero 
was nothing for it but to take off the lock. But the 
lady seriously requested him not to do so, and he was 
compelled, poor fellow, to go to church in the dirty 
clothes he had travelled in. Of course he felt very 
awkward all the day, and could not at all arrive at a 
clear understanding of the logic of his.pious hostess.” 

**T can perfectly understand this story to be true,” 
the elder German observed ; “and I am afraid, if your 
friend was not a religiously minded man himself, that 
this experience would not contribute much towards 
reconciling his mind to religion.” 

*¢ To tell the truth,” the younger German replied, 
with a smile, “he is a better fellow than I, and 
believes a great deal more of the Bible than I am 
afraid I ever shall. But he assured me that this ex- 
perience with the portmanteau had taken away all the 
reverence he had previously felt for the Sunday. He 
said he was glad it was not the lock of his bedroom, 
for then he would have been imprisoned for a day.” . 

“Your friend was wrong there,” said the elder 
German. ‘‘ He should not have judged the value of 
a divine institution from the imperfect way in which 
it was observed by a short-sighted human being. If 
that woman came to our country, I am sure she would 


taunt even the most devotionally-minded amongst us | 


with Sabbath desecration, but I think we should be 
right in trying to show her that in this respect she 
resembled a disciple of Moses, rather than of 
Christ.” - 

‘“‘ I agree with you,” the clergyman observed ; ‘* but 
I believe I am justified in saying that such cases are 
exceptions to the rule in our country.” 


**T hope so,” the elder German replied in a rather | 


doubting voice. 

‘¢Why, undoubtedly they are exceptions,” quoth the 
Yorkshire gentleman ; ‘“‘ but I believe with you, that 
in some parts of our kingdom those exceptions are 





*< nasty | 


I am able to judge, it appears to me that there is 
a considerable number of truly pious Christians 
who are accustomed to look wpon the Lord’s day 
| from the point of view of the law, rather than of 
| the Gospel. They consider it more as a new seventh 
| day, than as a fresh first day, which opens up the 
week with the joyful sound :—‘ The Lord is risen 
| indeed!’ And this sound should, in my opinion, 
| echo throughout the whole Sunday. It should, of 
| course, be a day of rest and not of labour; not the rest 
of one who is lying in the grave, though, but the festal 
leisure-day of one who has come out of the grave and, 
| putting aside every burden of toil and labour, cele- 
| brates the first day of his new and glorious resur- 
rection-life in worshipping God and praising His 
/name, If this were everywhere the ruling principle 
and spirit of the Lord’s day, everything would be 
avoided or taken away that might prevent one from 
freely and cordially joining this manifestation of 
grateful joy to God for His unspeakable gift.” 

“T like that way of speaking about the Sunday,” 
the younger German said. ‘It should be a day of 
joy and pleasure, at any rate; and not such a dull, 
dry, tedious day as it is in England and Scotland. 
It should be a day of recreation, at least for the 
working class, As such it is kept in our country. 
With us the labouring people are engaged in their 
daily work all the week round, from early in the 
morning till late at night. They have no opportunity 
whatever of making holiday. They cannot visit their 
friends. They cannot take a walk in the country. 
From Monday morning till Saturday evening they 
are for ever tugging at the oar. The Sunday is the 
only day on which they can stay at home. Now, it 
is right that they should at least on that day have 
some fun, They are human beings as well as the 
rich, who have their theatres and balls every evening 
of the week. They are as much as any one of us 
created with a desire for joy and pleasure. They want 
as much as we do recreation now and then, lest the 
string of their bow should snap. Now it is an easy 
matter for us, who are able to take our pleasure during 
the week, to say to those people: ‘ You must go to 
church twice, or three times, and for the rest of the day 
you must stay at home and pray or read the Bible.’ 
But it appears to me that this would be dealing 
unjustly towards them. Let rich people go to church 
on Sunday if they like ; but do not require such a 
thing from our labouring class ; from the clerk, and 
the shopkeeper, and the artisan. They have spent 

all the week in close counting-houses, dusty shops, 
| dark, musty back courts and lanes, What they 
| seek is to breathe the fresh country air. Let them 
go to a tea and pleasure-garden in the afternoon. 
Let them have a little dancing and music in the 
evening. Let them have their beer and wine to 
gather fresh strength and courage for the work and 
cares of the ensuing week. This, too, is religion, I 
think. I do not see why they cannot praise the 
Creator in the temple of Creation as well as at church. 
I do not see why they cannot glorify Him with a 
glass of wine quite as well as with a Bible in their 
hand. Both are gifts of one and the same Giver, who 
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only wants us to be grateful for his blessings, and 
happy in enjoying them.” 

No sooner had the younger German finished this 
speech in defence of the Continental way of Sabbath- 
keeping, than the two Englishmen, who could hardly 
check their impatience, attempted simultaneously to 
reply. They could not both speak and make them- 
selves intelligible ; so both gave way, and left the 
field to the elder German. 

‘¢ There is, alas ! much truth in what you have been 
saying,” said he. ‘* Every one acquainted with the 
condition of the working classes in our country, and 
especially in the large towns, must acknowledge that 
but for the Sunday, and a few saints’ days, no holiday 
is left them all the year round. To forbid them 
to take recreation on the Sunday is to forbid them to 
have any recreation at all. This is a sad fact, but a 
fact it is. It really puts me often at a loss what to 
say to those people when I would try to prevail upon 
them not to spend their Sunday afternoon at a plea- 
sure garden or at aconcert. Their Sabbath desecra- 
tion is an almost necesssary sequel of the bad organ- 
isation of our social life. In Great Britain the hours 
for labour during the week are on the whole fewer 
than with us. Moreover, the Saturday afternoon is 
kept there as a half-holiday, and many other holidays 
are granted to the working-people in addition. Many 
persons of influence, I understand, also take an in- 
terest in promoting the habit of early-closing. Nothing 
of the kind takes place on the Continent, a few private 
cases only excepted. Nor is it clear to me how it 
could be brought about. We have powerful enemies 
to contend with if we should try to effect such a 
reformation of our social life as would make a proper 
Sabbath observance possible. Perhaps our greatest 
enemies are infidelity, scepticism, and rationalism, 
which find not only friends among the laymen, but 
also strong advocates among the clergy. Another 
powerful opponent is Popery, which tends to lessen the 
sanctity of the Sunday by making so much of its saints’ 
If we should try to get up meetings in order 
to bring the matter before the people, and to raise a 
strong sympathy in favour of the Christian Sunday, 
we should be sure of a most determined opposition 
from many ministers, and Roman Catholic priests. In 
my opinion it is no use trying to do anything in favour 
of Sabbath observance in a public way. All we can do 
is to address the conscience of the people in private 
intercourse. We are but too glad that the forenoon 
of the Sunday at least is still set apart for religious 
service. To have the whole Sunday kept in that 
spirit of reverence which characterises the observance of 
the day in Great Britain, is a Utopia we cannot even 
dream of. But if,” addressing himself specially to the 
clergyman, “you wish to preserve that great blessing 
to your country there is one thing which above all you 
ought to take heed of. It is the increase of Popery. 
You have been able hitherto to carry all before you in 
favour of Sabbath-keeping. But if, as in our country, 
the Romanists should so much increase in number as to 
form a considerable part of your population, you will 





not be able to keep your crown, and your Sunday will, | 





like ours, degenerate into a mixture of religious per- 
formances and worldly pleasures.” 

**T feel deeply the truth and importance of what 
you have said just now,” the clergyman chimed in. ‘I 
see that Christians on the Continent have to struggle 
with difficulties in this matter which our country 
is preserved from by the gracious leading of Pro- 
vidence, I think the best you can do is in prayerful 
love to spread the Bible as much as you can, and 
to promote the knowledge of the Gospel with all 
your might; for it is to the Bible that we, under 
God’s blessing, are indebted for the great treasure of 
a soul-strengthening Lord’s day. 

*¢ Permit me,” the Yorkshire gentleman said, ‘‘to 
say a word to our young friend in answer to his obser- 
vation about glorifying God on Sunday in the temple 
of nature and in the enjoyment of his earthly gifts. 
I do not for a moment doubt that it is possible to 
glorify God in that way. On the contrary, the 
Gospel enjoins us, whether we eat or drink, or 
whatsoever we do, to do all to the glory of God; 
and when a Christian walks about in what you call 
the temple of nature, it is he, and he alone, it 
appears to me, who really glorifies the Creator of 
all. The hallowed voices which to his heaven- 
directed mind rise up from the divine book of crea- 
tion, cannot but chime in harmoniously with the joyful 
thoughts which are peculiarly his. But to be able 
thus to glorify God also in the visible works of his 
love and power, one must be risen with Christ, and 
while looking at the marvels of the present old crea- 
tion, one must be conscious of being. an heir through 
Christ of the future new creation. For, my dear sir, 
the two Sabbaths, the Saturday and the Sunday, again 
stand in opposition to each other as the representa- 
tives or exponents of two different creations. The 
Saturday which finishes the week, points to a creation 
which must draw to a close and perish, to be followed 
by another creation which will never perish, but 
bloom with everlasting vigour. Of this new creation 
the Sunday, which stands at the entrance of the week, 
is as it were a prophetic herald. Now if we have 
this hope in Christ, we look upon the present crea- 
tion with impressions quite different from what 
people, whose hopes go no farther than the things 
they see and touch, experience, We then look 
upon the “temple of nature” as being only the 
porch or vestibule of that glorious temple, which 
God will one day open up to those who died with 
Christ and have risen with Him again. Every tree 
and every flower, the stars of the sky, and the waters 
of the ocean—all seem to say to us, ‘‘ We are but 
dust, and will perish soon; but if we are such marvels 
of love, power, wisdom, and grace, what will the 
things not be, which cannot be shaken but will 
remain everlastingly ! ” 

But here the steamer entered the harbour, and we 
separated to look after our luggage. On getting to my 
hotel I wrote out these notes of the conversation ; and 
I thought it would be as well not to keep them to 
myself, but to allow others also to have the benefit of 
them. 
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OR, THE TRUE WAY OUT OF TROUBLE. 
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“When Kate was at work Johnny lay in a basket beside her.” 


Ys. 
THE GRANDMOTHER’S PAST LIFE. 


Arrer the death of her husband Kate said she felt 
as if she had nothing left in the world. This was 
not however to be taken literally, and in a little 
while she would not have spoken in this tone, for 
another object of primary interest, without which 
no man and more especially no woman can well 
dispense, presented itself in her only remaining child, 
whose name was Johnny, and who at the time of 
his father’s death had already left home for ser- 
vice. He was a lively intelligent youth, to whom his 
mother now gave her undivided affections, and whom 
as soon as she got over her own most pressing need 
she began to help in every way she could. 
made her a present, or tried to assist her, he always 
apologised for doing so little, but his wages were he 
said small, farmers would not increase them though 
prices had risen sg@sanuch and all expences had 
I.—8. 














If he ever | 


necessarily increased owing to the new fashions of the 
day. This of course Kate fully believed, and not only 
refused all assistance, but pitied her poor boy 


| sincerely. Now pity has a very peculiar and cer- 


tainly a very dangerous effect. People are too ready 
to pity themselves, to believe that they are unlucky, 
and that neither God nor their fellow-creatures es- 
timate them adequately. When therefore a friend 
comes and says, ‘* You poor one, how much I feel for 
you ; such merits as yours, and so ill requited, so 
little praise, so little profit ; nay, it is really too bad, 
my wife and I are always saying that there is no one 
so hardly dealt with as you;” if the object of all this 
compassion be a broad-shouldered peasant; he is 
almost overpowered, is obliged to sit down, but the 
next moment he exclaims, ‘* I’ve had enough of all 
this, off with thee!” Butif instead of its being one of 
the robust it is one of the weakly sort who is so con- 


| doled with, he falls down like a felled ox, and when 
| he comes to himself a little, weeps and groans and 
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laments as if the world were cometoanend. Now as 
such heroes as these are not uncommon, we must not | 
be too indignant with our John if the constant | 
sympathy of his mother led him to believe himself to | 
be really a proper object of pity, and to have still | 
need of all the help she could render. It was with | 
him as with many others who overrate the means of | 
their parents and shut their eyes to their difficulties, 
more especially if they neither live with them nor 
share their toil. He never considered how soon a | 
shilling slipped through his fingers and how difficult it 
was for his mother to procure one, how many things 
she must needs deny herself before she could buy a 
shirt for her boy ; indeed, there are many who take 
a thousand times less trouble about their highest 
interests, than Kate did about this said shirt for her 
John. The mischief was, that he occupied not only 
the mind of his mother, but that of the young girls 
about him, and as three goddesses contended for the 
favour of Paris, so three seamstresses disputed the 
smiles of Johnny. One did gratis whatever work he 
had to do, hemmed him a handkerchief or necker- 
chief ; the other pulled his shirt collars into order and 
tied his cravat in a becoming way, the third danced 
beautifully, and all three were coy, though by no 
means cruel ; likewise they were all three as artful 
as politicians, and knew how to make it appear that 
there can be no such blessing on earth as to have no 
dealings with that odious fellow the tailor, and that 
the best way to procure this desirable immunity is 


mother, and told her how kind she had been to him, 


This delighted Kate, she was not jealous, as many 
mothers are, she loved her son for his own sake and 
not for hers. If a few things in her daughter-in-law 
surprised her, she put it down to her own ignorance, 
and decided that the world must have changed of 
course a good deal since her day; and secondly, that 
she was a seamstress, and as such must dress out and 
show the fashions for the sake of getting custom. 
The mother-in-law made a still less favourable im- 
pression on the new daughter, who considered her a 
stupid old woman, and said she would rather beg 
her bread than live with sucha one. Lizzie never 
thought that there are sinful words as well as sinful 
deeds, that words and deeds are alike seeds sown, 
and seed that comes up, and has to be reaped sooner 
or later, whether sweet or bitter, and in spite of the 
sower’s will. 

As soon as Lizzie became a wife the face of things 
changed materially. The flattery and the presents alike 
ceased. Now when her husband was to keep the 
bread-basket full she would enjoy herself, she had 
been industrious long enough, frugal long enough, she 
would rest and take her pleasure like a traveller who 
has got to the top of a steep hill, Poor Johnny, who 
was now promoted to be John, was much amazed at 
the sudden alteraticn in Lizzie’s earnings, which he 
had to make good un.ler pain of being called a great 
clown or bad-hearted fellow, and treated with tears 
and complaints. He had heard it said, that a man 





to be fortunate enough to have a seamstress for a wife. 
Accordingly our Johnny, who believed himself as 
much to be pitied as his mother said, began to reflect 


that there would at least be something gained if he | 


could avoid one of life’s evils, that extortionate cha- 
racter the tailor; that there is such a thing as 
running out of the rain into the gutter, he was too 
green to be aware of. The choice between the three, 
however, cost him a good deal of anxious thought. 
In tenderness towards himself, they were much on a 
par, their stitching too was, as far as he could see, 


must not let himself be crushed, and that there 
always comes a day when he has to assert himself 
master, and that once done all goes well. Accord- 
ingly on one occasion, when Lizzie made a bold 
assault upon his purse-strings, he determined to let 
her know that he had a will of his own, and thundered 
out an expletive which was intended to frighten her 
|into submission. But storms make great noise and 
| do little good, and Lizzie on her side opened such a 
battery that long after John was reduced to silence 
it still went thundering on, till at length he was 





alike, and as to beauty and wealth, there was not 
much to choose. 


the quarter where he had most presents made him, 
aud was most flattered. Johnny had not suflicient 
experience of life to know that seamstresses, as well 
as other people, give the sprat to get the whale, 


that they are so free with their love in order to | 


ensure living upon the loved one’s resources as soon 
as possible, nay, that this very sprat they are so 
generous with, is probably not even paid for, but will 
have to be so by the recipient by and by. And so it 
was that John married his Lizzie, believing himself 
henceforward out of the reach of want and tailors 
alike, and transported into a perfect Paradise of love 
and pleasure. 

Kate was much delighted with the marriage, 
although in her humility she felt a little abashed in 
the presence of such a clever and superior woman. 
She much preferred such a handy person as this to a 
rich farmer’s daughter, who might be casting her 
wealth daily in her dear boy’s teeth. Of course 
Johnny had made a great boast of his Lizzie to his 


At length he came to the conclu- | 
sion that there must be most love and most means in | 


obliged to entreat her to give over, and be good- 
natured again; said, that if he had known how 
things were, he would not have spoken, that she 
| should have told him, and that he was not such a 
brute as to make an outcry. The more he yielded, 
the more rapid the fire from Lizzie’s battery. He 
who thoughtlessly gives battle, more especially if 
he be unaccustomed to fighting, will probably not 
only find himself completely worsted, but will never 
more be a hero. The more John tried to conciliate 
the more Lizzie sulked, and all the while she con- 
trived to live better than many a farmer’s wife. In 
short, her good feeding was too much for her, and 
she not only became insolent to her husband, but 
gave herself airs to her customers. Now customers 
| unfortunately are not wedded to a seamstress, and as 
| there are always others to be had, they do not long 
_ put up with excuses and false pretences, and so one 
customer after the other went away. Accordingly, 
hard times came, which Lizzie could not endure. 

‘‘ Extremes meet,” says the proverb, and experience 
teaches that a vain and dressy girl will never make a 
| neat housewife, but a mere slattern. Lizzie was the 
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most untidy creature you could possibly see. She 
sweeping and brushing, and no mending, even though 
there should be a hole as large as a church door. 
Poor John did what he could, but it was like pouring 
water on a hot stove. The first child died, there was 
another coming. Lizzie wanted more than ever, and 
earned less. John could only think of finding a 
shelter for his wife in his mother’s home, which had 
been the refuge of all his sisters when trouble came 
upon them. His mother was all readiness to receive 
Lizzie, though she had never had a kind word from 





| unconsciously and involuntarily fallen into a habit of 
had nothing clean on her or near her, there was no | 


absenting herself from church. To a woman who 
keeps house alone, who has one child after another, 
and no maid to look after them, nothing indeed is 
more easy. She has no time, the children cannot be 


_ left, and then the Sunday morning to one who has 


her, but the former insisted upon it that this was | 


ouly a bit of showing off on the part of the old witch, 
but, however, she would soon silence her, she’d answer 
for that, and she kept to her purpose. 

Whatever Kate did was wrong, and whatever she 
had displeased Lizzie, who complained to everybody 
she could get hold of—with full intention that it 
should .be overheard—how unkindly she was treated, 
adding, that if she died of it, it would be no wonder. 
At first Kate took this sadly to heart, for Lizzie and 
Johnny were one flesh in her heart. But gradually 
Kate divorced them, expelled Lizzie, and pitied John 
with all her might for having lighted upon such a 
wife. She knew indeed that there was no escaping 
one’s destiny, that the wind that blows one vessel into 
port founders another, but she could not help think- 


ing that it was rather hard lines that God should | 
afflict just her Johnny, just her only son, with such a | 


piece of goods. 

Not that Kate ever spoke in this vein in the 
daughter-in-law’s presence. 
instinctive sense of the feelings of love or aversion 
that they inspire. Lizzie not only reproached her 
mother with wishing her to die, but she even main- 
tained positively that she was praying her out of 
the world; that she distinctly felt her life being 
prayed away bit by bit. Then, when John came, 
both would fall upon him with complaints, until the 
poor man, at his wits’ ends, would only say, he could 
not help it; they must have patience; there were 
faults on both sides,—which opinion pleased no one. 
At last Lizzie gave birth to a son,- which she could 
hardly look at, and cared not in the least for,—while 
the grandmother welcomed him with the greatest 
delight, and spread her protecting wings around him, 
beneath which he grew to be a fine strong boy. The 
more, however, she delighted in him, the more angry 
Lizzie became : declaring that she only nursed him 
out of spite, and to prove that she could bring up 
children, which Lizzie could not. And so she fretted 
away the last remnant of her strength; she died; and 
when she was buried, the change in Kate’s home was 
as though some terrible tumour, which had absorbed 
all vital strength, had suddenly disappeared. 
good old woman breathed freely again ; the mournful 


veil which had been thrown over her life was torn | 
away : she looked forward to a future, all sunshine | 


and rose-colour as she thought ; an indescribable joy 
in her grandchild took possession of her soul. 
was this feeling only the common grand-maternal 
love, but it had a peculiar and deeper significance. 
Kate, like many others of her class, had almost 


But women have a quick | 


The | 


Nor | 


to earn money during the week is a very tempting 
opportunity to set to rights many a little thing in 
the household for which there was no time during 
the week. No doubt, however, this would not be 
so if the force of example were stronger, and the 
heart more in the matter, and God’s strength more 
sought in prayer. Then later, when the cares of 
the children pressed no longer so heavily upon 
Kate, her clothes had got old; and then, again, 
what would people say and think if she appeared 
once more in church, and this last was the great 
deterring cause,—for the fear of people, aud what 
this one will say or that other think, is hard to 
shake off, even by those in high places. Meanwhile, 
| however, Kate had remained devoutly pious—she 
thought of God, prayed to Him, read his word, cast 
| her sins on Christ, and tried to do God’s will. But 
there was a void in her mind, a secret wound she had 
'not strength to heal. The loss of the sacraments, 
and of the preaching of the Gospel, grieved her. She 
used to think with yearning regret of the time when 
she went to school, the day she obtained permission 
to attend the Lord’s supper, still more of her first 
communion ; and how her heart kindled within her 
| beneath God’s eye; and she rejoiced to feel that 
she, a poor girl, had entered into covenant with Him, 
and into fellowship with the best men on earth, high 
or low, rich or poor. She thought too, often, of the 
days when her marriage had been consecrated, and of 
all seasons of spiritual profit, but she had not courage 
to resume the habit so long dropped. But for all 
this she never left off putting her cottage in order on 
Saturday evenings, sweeping it up and washing the 
children ; and this thoroughly and not superficially, 
as is sometimes the case with smarter people. On 
Sundays she and her children had everything on 
clean. ‘‘For,” observed Kate, “the pastor says 
this is the Lord’s day, on which it behoves us to 
seek to be clean inwardly and outwardly, for it is 
the memorial of the lost Paradise, and the promise 
that they who aim after the same mind as their 
Saviour’s, shall have given them, instead of Paradise, 
Heaven.” 

Sometimes, indeed, her neighbours would make fun 
of all this putting to rights and extra cleanliness, as 
not adapted for poor people, who had better work hard, 
and would call it affectation; but Kate was proof 
against all remonstrance, saying that it had been her 
way from her youth, and that she had never seen 
harm come of it. She considered that the Lord of 
the Sabbath was Lord too of the week, and that if we 
thought of Him on his own day He would never 
repay us evil for good, but would rather remember 
throughout the week those who kept the Sabbath 
holy, and see that they were no poorer in conse- 
quence. When, therefore, the church bells rang, she 
| liked to seat herself on one of the little benches and 

think over all the solemn anniversaries of her life ; 
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but for all that she did not go with other Christians 
to worship God in his house. 

When Johnny was born, Kate had to attend 
church at the baptism of the baby. While the service 
was going on she was as fluttered as any young girl ; 
and it was only when it was over, and she could 
sit down and hear the singing, that her agitation 
calmed down. Then it was a really solemn and edify- 
ing day: it broke down the strength of habit, did away 
with the fear of men, and united Kate once more with 
the congregation. This did her inexpressible good,— 
gave her a new view of the great work of the Saviour, 
strengthened her faith in her fellow-creatures and 
her trust in God, made everything without look 
more cheerful, and raised her own spirits; and all 
this she owed to her Johnny, whom God had given 
her to bring her back once more to his house of 
prayer. She had now a child, all her own, that she 
could manage as she liked ; and as the rays of the 
sun collected in a burning-glass kindle into flame, 
whereas separately they only warm, so Kate’s ca- 
pacity of affection was concentrated into greater 
intensity than ever before, and all bestowed upon 
her darling grandson, A pauper who had found a 
treasure, a navigator having discovered a new country, 
a hero who had conquered a hemisphere, could not 
rejoice more than she did: for no human being can 
have more than a heart brim-full of delight; and such 
was hers. But there was one great difference between 
her joy and that of the hero: his is greatest in the 
first moment of conquest, and decreases through the 
toil and perplexity the new acquisition entails ; while 
hers grew day by day, grew with the child, in whom 
fresh charms and beauties were constantly appearing : 
and thus her heart was constantly dilating with its 
increasing happiness, Neither by night nor day did 
Kate lose sight of her treasure; she carried him about 
with her everywhere : when she was at her work he 
lay in a basket beside her; at night she had him in 
her own bed, and if she could not sleep, so much the 


‘better, for she could then watch her darling undis- 


turbed. There is something wonderful, nay, incom- 
prehensible, in such love as this: for love is a force 
which removes mountains, and kills within the human 
he: rt that most poisonous weed, selfishness—crowning 
the entire surrender of one’s own self with the su- 
premest happine-s; while on self-indulgence, which 
looks upon children as a burden, lies a terrible curse, 
as, indeed, is manifest to all. 

Naturally a love like this never thought of re- 
muneration. When Lizzie died, it was looked upon 
as a thing of course that the child should remain with 
its grandmother. 


all in his power to help them. Such was the agree- 
ment between them. Whatever her son brought, 
Kate gladly received,—not on her own account, but 
that of her little treasure, for whom it would get some 
extra indulgence. If the father did not come, or, 
coming, brought nothing, she never complained, re- 


quired nothing, but took it for granted he had not 
been able to earn it, or had been obliged to spend 
his money in other ways. 


This absence of constraint 





‘Come over sometimes and see 
how we are getting on,” said Kate to her son, who | 

. | 
answered ‘* Yes ;” and, moreover, said he would do | 


was not, however, at all good for John; he did not 
know how to bear such freedom. He was not actually 
a bad man, but he was one of those out of whom the 
very worst men may be made. He lacked all power 
of self-denial and self-conquest, and was influenced 
only by those with whom he came in contact, Any 
one, for instance, who knew how to get him under 
his thumb, might extract all his money ; but unless 
he were under some species of pressure, he would 
never give a farthing spontaneously,—would spend it 
rather on his own amusements, He had married 
much too early ; neither body nor mind had come to 
maturity; and he found himself with a wife who 
ordered him about and took care to spend his money 
for him. When Lizzie died, this control was re- 
moved; and Kate claiming none, he breathed at large 
freely again. Now, it too often happens that very 
young men who, after having known want and 
pressure, are suddenly set at liberty, fall into the 
notion that they must make up for the past; they 
have had a hard time; they determine to enjoy them- 
selves now, without a single thought of consequences. 
There are seasons when the tempter goes about 
with peculiar energy, like a roaring lion seeking whom 
he may deyour, and he is sure to pounce upon those 
who are bent upon indulging and pleasing themselves. 
Unfortunately for Johnny, he lighted upon him in this 
mood. John was a militia-man, and a very smart one 
too, who took pleasure in the drill, found favour in 
the eyes of the officers, being one to whom there is 
no occasion to say the same thing seven times over, 
and to accompany each order with several digs in the 
ribs. He found himself at this time obliged to wear 
his uniform often, and that costs money and throws 
many a man back, particularly a servant Who has some 
one besides himself to keep upon his wages. e was a 
corporal, which was an exceptional thing for a servant, 
and which elated him much, and his mother still 
more. Now, we are far from laughing at them be- 
cause they laid ‘stress upon a post of distinction; on 
the contrary, we are convinced that such steps and 
promotions are perfectly essential in society, not only 
for the sake of order, but to discourage idleness, and 
to give a higher and nobler impetus to human energy. 
We do not belong to those who look upon men 
as virtuous and heroic by nature,—virtuous from in- 
herent impulse, not only without reward, but even 
without object, —being so supreme in moral majesty 
as even to despise salvation itself; being a law to 
themselves, and virtuous for virtue’s sake, with the 
full conviction that they have no other goal to look 
to than that six-feet-long-three-feet-wide hole where 
the worms are finally to devour them. We are no 
such enthusiasts, we repeat ; we acknowledge that man 
is but a feeble creature, who has to be upheld in a 
| hundred ways. History shows us how elevating an 
| influence the knowledge that our ancestors occupied a 
high position in the community often exerts, and how 
many have been strengthened and encouraged thereby 
to aim at distinctions which but for this they would 
| mever have reached. We do not therefore at all 
| blame John for holding to his dignity, only we think 
| he should have done so in a better way; he should 





| have used it as a spur to all real worth, instead of 
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feeding his vanity thereby, and imagining that he had | that he was coming next Sunday ; that where he was 
nothing to do but to show off and enjoy himself | it was almost impossible to get away. 
because he was a corporal. 

By this military ambition, many newly plated or 
electro-typed dignitaries of our day let themselves be VI. 
misled and blinded. John was ready to leap with 
joy whenever an order came for a review or a camp, 
and would ten times rather be under arms than at On the following Sunday, when Kate returned from 
the plough or on the threshing-floor. The business | church, she found her son seated on the little bench 
that he postponed was not his own, and the money | by the door. He had contrived to arrive so as to 
that he lost did not fret him ; he amused himself; no | avoid the stream of church-goers, A tall handsome 
responsibility weighed him down; and when he went | fellow he was ; it was a pity that he had not that look 
empty handed to his mother, she excused him better | of happiness on his face that both his mother and 
than he could do himself. Indeed it was generally | the boy wore today. There was something in his 
with empty hands that he did come, for, as corporal, | manner which betokened embarrassment or discon- 
of course he did not like to be behindhand with the | tent, it was hard to say which. He gave a large bag 
rest ; and although not guilty of any particular extra- | into his mother’s hand, saying ‘‘ There is something 
vagance, still it is too much for afarm servant to keep | for you,” to which she replied, ‘Thou wert always 
pace with farmers’ sons. the kindest and best, but it was not necessary. Take 

The portion of his wages that John had put by | care of thyself; we have got something to eat for 
for his mother he now found himself obliged to | a while yet.” 
appropriate. In winter, in the ice and snow of the ‘You have nothing to thank me for,” returned 
mountuins, a corporal cannot make his pay suflice ; the | John, ‘* my mistress gave it me for you.” 
very item of shoe leather is no trifling matter in 
such weather. His mother had to do without any help, | never have thought of such a thing, and such a large 
to pay her rent as she could, and often indeed she | bag. Nay, look, here are dried pears,—such fine 
Went hungry to bed to save a drop of milk and a bit | ones,—and something in a bit of paper,—bacon, I 
of bread. Of course Kate could not apply to the | declare! a large piece, and such fine fat bacon I have 
parish. She would at once have been asked questions | not seen for a long time! Well, she must understand 
about her son the corporal, and what allowance he feeding. What a good creature to send me so much 
made for the support of his only child. ‘It’s a hard | without knowing me !—she must be awfully fond of 
world, after all,” Kate often sighed: ‘‘ Samuel and | thee to have done so. But come in and take a bit 
I brought up six, aud we struggled through without of bread till I make the fire. God knows I have 
saying a word to any one, and now there is no getting | nothing else to give thee.” 
on with one child, and John must spend everything | ‘She is a clever one,” said John, as he went into 
he earns on his country, and not a creature thinks | the cottage, ‘“‘ but as to kindness, there’s not much to 
about the poor baby !” | boast of. No dog could find a scrap to clean up 

Her son had promised to remit the wages due to | after her, and she can run you down as well as any 
him as soon as ever he could, but new orders came | bailiff in the land; indeed, if it falls in with her 
from headquarters, and the militia were on foot again. | humour, she will take a stick and drive people from 
The busy month of April was wasted in military , the house.” 
operations ; the soldier spent all his money in badly **T dare say she knows what she is about,” put in 
provisioned quarters ; and as for John, he came honie | Kate, ‘for there are a great many very bad people in 
so poor that he was obliged to entreat his mother to the world, and if one did not take measures against 
wash for him : he had not a clean shirt, nor a farthing them, one would be eaten up by them as a sheep by 
to pay a washerwoman; and Kate did so with the the eagles.” 
extremest compassion for him, but never told him| ‘‘She’s not so particular about that,” said John ; 
that she herself often went without enough to eat. | ‘it’s just as the fancy takes her, and then it does 
John knew however that she was behindhand with not much matter who it is. She has often scolded 
the rent, half of which was due on Lady-day. She | me, and did so even this day, but you may depend 
had reckoned upon him, and he had had to take the | upon it she won’t do so much oftener.” 
field ; she had put her hope in the flax, and that was “‘T am sure she won’t,” said Kate; “there must 
killed by the hail! have been some mistake.” 

And now, as a woman of seventy, after a life of ‘¢Tt was about you she rated me so; when she gave 
such hard work, she was worse off than ever. In | me the bag,” John went on, ‘‘I had a good mind to 
arrears, with nothing to sell, no one to look to, a son | throw it at her head. First she flew at me because I 
who did not even come over to see how his mother | didn’t come last Sunday, though she knew very well 
aud child were going on; and she had so anxiously that I had to go elsewhere; and then she went on 
expected him! Such was Kate’s present position and _ about my having good wages all the year through, and 
prospects. That she should grieve over her son’s | yet no ready money about me.” 
conduct was indeed very natural ; but she complained ‘You must not be too much offended with that ; 
of it to no one ; she dismissed it as much as possible | I dare say she did not mean it unkindly,” said Kate. 
from her mind, and when people asked whether John | ‘*Indeed but she did ; and then, what is it to her if 
had not yet been over, she said he had sent word | I get wages or not?” John insisted. ‘‘ The fact is she 
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‘‘Did she though?” exclaimed Kate. ‘*I should. 
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thinks one is a poor dog who is never to allow himself upon this simple plan; but the fact is, that the more 
any pleasure, but to go on the whole year through, that is concealed from a child the more his curiosity 
putting up with skim milk and half-cold coffee and _ is awakened, and the more he gets to hear from im- 
thin potato soup.” proper quarters, and thus he grows up in the family 
*¢ Ah, but if one has health and can work hard,” | circle rather an adversary than a friend. Let not 
observed Kate, ‘‘everything seems good; and that is , parents deceive themselves; the cause of all this 
the main point, after all.” mystery is not unfrequently a bad conscience, family 
**Mother,” said John, “the times are changed, | quarrels, or some over-expensive way of going on 
and what one human being likes, others like too ; and | which is bringing them all to destruction, and which 
it’s nowhere written that some are to live like the | yet they have not the courage to relinquish. 
beasts of the field and others like lords; and if I| Kate’s chief anxiety was about the rent. Not that 
drink a pint every now and then, I have a right to do | she had been pressed, she said; indeed, the farmer 


it, and it’s no affair of hers.” | had not even applied for it; he remembered, no 
“To be sure,” said Kate, *‘ but if she means kindly | doubt, that she had been there forty years, been 
we must not be too particular about a word or two.” | there in his father’s time, and had never proved a bad 
‘A fig for such kindness; but take my word for it | tenant, but always paid her rent without keeping 
there’ll be a change,” returned John. | him waiting long for it. But now she did not really 


‘© Will you go out now and see how terribly I have | know where to turn for it, and the farmer was keen 
fared in the storm? Johnny will show you. In the | after money: his house was close to the road, and 
meantime I’ll get dinner ready, but you must put up | many ragamuffins were coustantly turning in, and he 
with your fare : I give it as I have it,” said his | who spends a good deal of money must get it wherever 
mother. he can. For the rest she was not alarmed; there were 

‘‘That makes all the difference,” John replied ; | always good souls who remembered the poor, without 
‘*but she does not give it as she has it.” one’s having to go and beg at their door. John’s 

And now Kate put forth all her culinary skill, | conscience was not a hardened one; he duly felt what 
reserving her coffee for the afternoon. Having bacon, | he owed to his mother, and expressed himself sorry 
she ran to the next house to know if a half ‘gl: vss of | that he could not help her at this moment, but he 
vinegar could be borrowed, and fortunately it could ; | should soon be able to do so if the great men took no 
and salad she had in the garden ; eggs, too, and flour new crotchets into their heads, and did not call out the 
were forthcoming : so the dinner was soon ready, and | soldiers again and send them out to hunt the Jesuits 
a dinner for a prince it was. Soup, fried potatoes, | where there was not a Jesuit to be found. 
omelettes, and bacon salad. Before Johnny had ex- ‘Don’t speak a word against them,” said Kate; 
hibited and described everything to his father, Kate | ‘and if they send you out ten times against these 
called them in to their meal, and had the pleasure of | Jesuits, or whatever you call them, march away ten 
surprising her son by her display, and hearing him say, | times, for I think they must be horrible people, as 
** We did not want ali this ; less would have done.” | cruel almost as Satan himself, for I am told that 

Having, according to custom, discussed the past, and | wherever they go they take people’s religion away 
Kate described her feelings and expectations on that | from them, and their money too, if they have any. 
terrible evening and the following morning, the con- | As to money, I should not care for that; they would 





versation glided gradually to the future, which was | find none here ; but religion! Oh! only think, John, 


what would become of a poor woman who had no 
religion. Therefore, whenever thou art sent out 
himself. In a higher walk of life, in many families | against these Ishmaelites, if that’s their name, fight 
of distinction, there are a hundred mysteries studiously | against them so long as thou hast a leg to stand upon; 
kept from the children, who remain as it were | but, for all that, don’t be too savage—don’t forget 
strangers in their parents’ house, and get at these | that they are, after all, human beings; and if thou 
mysteries from servants or other unrelated persons, | dost catch one of them, let him run off, but bid him 
and hence there often arises a want of sympathy with | run across the mountains. Dost thou hear ?” 

their parents which is very distressing to witness. ‘‘ As to religion, there is not so much to fear,” 
But in the families of the worthy poor it is quite | opined John, who, as things stood, was in as little 
otherwise ; nothing is kept back; the child is the | danger on that score as his mother on that of money. 
witness of all that goes on, and knows precisely the | ‘‘ Our governors have other things in their head, and 
state of finances, knows if the rent is paid or not, | we get all the hardship. The last time I was in 
how much of it is still due, what the father earns and | the town I lost my best shirt; I gave it out to be 
the mother wants, what has to be done, what is to be | washed, we had to set off in a hurry, they promised 
sold. This knowledge leads to sympathy: the child | to send it after me, and I never set eyes on it 
is no parasitical plant, but a living branch who feels | again.” 

the joys and sorrows of the family ; knows the sources ‘‘The Government ought to have given thee 
of both, and shares all its anxieties. This develops | another,” observed Kate; ‘‘ but perhaps, indeed, they 
the affections of children; they learn to devote all had none, or none clean; so don’t be vexed either 
their faculties to the service of their parents, and | about me or others. I will not trouble you. If you 
thus become blessings indeed. have the hard blows, it is but fair that I should come 


talked of quite openly before the child, who diligently 
attended to all said, and often put in a word or two 





It is true that, according to the generally received in for my share of trouble; and if I speak to the 
standard, children may be supposed to hear too much | farmer, perhaps he will go on waiting. But I am 
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sorry about thy shirt; they must have wanted it 
terribly in the town, or they would never have taken it 
from so poor a lad. Therefore do not be angry with 
them; it occurs to me that I can perhaps help thee: 
a handsome shirt is the best thing that a man can 
have.” She drew a bundle out of a cupboard and 
went on: ‘‘ Look here, there is perhaps enough for 
two, and its beautiful linen; I have been saving it 


communion, in case I should live to see the day. 
But there is a long time to wait for that, and the 
flax may, if God will, do well again often enough 
Sor me to lay by a few yards.” 

‘¢Mother, I think a great deal of your linen,” said 
John, ‘“‘and I am in dreadful want of it ; but I will 
pay for it or else not take it, and now I have not got 
the money.” 

‘How can you think of payment?” said the 
mother, who was quite delighted to have something 
to give (giving is more blessed than receiving) ; ‘let 
me never hear a word of it again. If I had died 
before now, it would have been your own.” 

This went to John’s heart. If he did not exactly 
think that he was undeserving of such a mother, it 
did, at least, occur to him that he was not doing 


without assistance from him, and that it was high 
time he should, at least, show his good will, He 
| began to talk of leaving, but his mother would not 
| hear of it till he had had his coffee. 
| Mother,” said John, ‘‘ you will come with me a 
little way ?” 
*¢ What are you thinking of, John ?” she replied. 
**An old shabby woman as I am! why, you would be 
ashamed of me: and on Sunday too, when there are 
so many people on the road; go your way in God’s 
name, and come soon again.” 
*¢Come, mother,” said John, ‘it’s no use refusing, 
I must have you: and perhaps I should have fared 





was prettier or smarter than you, mother. But 
empty out the bag thoroughly—I must take it back ; 
the farmer’s wife would bé mad with me—and then 
let us set out, that we may not have to hurry.” 

All of a sudden, Kate gave a great scream, and 
when her son turned round he saw that she had 
money in her hand. 

*‘ You frightened me so, I thought a snake had 
bitten you,” said he. 

‘¢Nay, but only look!” exclaimed Kate, ‘ nay, 
but this is too much, 
be ; why, there were ten guilders in the bag, and I 


put in it but eggs. 
with me if I put in a dozen: you can tell her it’s 
only as a token of my gratitude, and that I shall 
pray God every day to add as many years to her life 
as there are eggs in the bag: He will surely do so for 
the sake of a poor woman, and He best knows how 
many others would rejoice at it.” 

John would gladly have dissuaded her from her 
purpose, assuriug her that there were hens and eggs 
in plenty ; but Kate insisted. She, too, would give, 
and out of an honest and good heart. 











for the little one yonder when he goes to his first | 


right in letting an old woman support his child | 


better if I had never gone about with any one who | 


Why, what a woman she must | 


cannot send the bag back empty ; and what have I to | 
But she will not be offended | 


At last they set out. Kate was exceedingly proud 
of her son, and of his not being ashamed of her. 
John was proud of his boy. It would be a pity, he 
thought to himself, should he not be well looked 
after, that lad would turn out something remarkable ; 
and the little fellow was proud of himself, proud of 
having grown and caught fish, and now of walking with 
| his father a long, long way. But Kate was not only 
proud—she was happy. She could tell her son to 
whom this and that field belonged ; and it is always 
pleasant to a mother to be able to tell grown-up 
children something that they did not know before. 
She listened, too, to his observations, and admired 
what a wonderful understanding he had of things in 
general, She had never met with any one his equ:!l. 
Indeed the world is full of delights such as these, and 
they might be met with at every step, only one must 
have. eyes to see them, one must have a kind of 
natural gift that way. There are eyes that see 
nothing joyous, and wherever you meet with a man 
who has a pair of eyes of this kind, be sure that he 
is a miserable fellow. They had now walked on 
together for about a mile and a half, and this would 
give Kate and the boy a three-mile walk ; accordingly 
she stopped and said, ‘‘ We will not keep thee back 
any longer; farewell; take care not to break the 
eggs; thank thy mistress ten thousand times; the 
dear Lord will repay her, and if thou givest thy shirts 
to be made, mind it be to one -who will not sieal 
half the linen : there is scarcely anything to choose 
between seamstresses and tailors.” 

*¢ Mother,” said John, ‘we are not to part thus ; 
here is a public-house, and here I mean to have a 
glass of wine, and we can sit and have a little further 
chat.” 

** Don’t joke,” said Kate ; ‘*a pretty thing indeed, 
to see me in a public-house. No man ever heard of 
my being in one.” 

‘¢ That’s the very reason why you must come now ; 
a drop of wine will do you good,” said John, taking 
her by the hand and trying to lead her on. 

‘‘ No, no,” cried Kate ; ‘* don’t make a fool of me. 
Remember it’s Sunday, and we must keep the Sabbath 
holy. Besides, think what folk would say if thou wert 
to take such an ugly old widow woman as I into a 
public-house ; why, I should be ashamed of myself all 
the remainder of my days.” 

But all her protestations were of no use; her son 
pulled, her grandson—who thoroughly approved the 
measure—pushed, and it was a pleasant sight to see 
the old lady get into the room, half-laughing, half- 
crying, making all manner of excuses, just like a 
young girl, and yet inwardly delighted that John 
should not be ashamed of her before so many people, 
so that while she went on complaining and apologising 
| whenever she caught the hostess’s eye, she neverthe- 
_ less sipped the wine with visible enjoyment, although 
| protesting at the very first mouthful that it would 
| certainly go into her head if she drank the whole 

glass. But for all that John insisted upon her taking 
| a second and eating cakes, though she declared that 
| they were not things for poor people, and what a talk 
| it would make if any one sawher. ‘If my land- 
| lord were to come in,” she said, ‘‘and I sitting 
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here with wine and cakes before me, that would ke a 
fine thing !” 

**You good soul,” said the hostess, ‘‘ you live 
away from the world, and do not know how things go 
on in it. If no one ever came to eat and drink in a 
public-house but those whose rent was paid, we 
should starve. Why, those who don’t pay their rents 
are our very best customers; they say that paying is 
an oppression and this is the age of liberty, and so 
they have a right to do what they like with their 
money. And so they have, or, at all events, it suits 
us very well.” 

“Ah me!” sighed Kate; ‘*no wonder indeed 








that it should hail and blow, and who can say what 
now will happen. It is enough to frighten me to 
death, and one is best at home where such things are 
not heard of.” However, she soon forgot her distress, 
and after an affectionate leave-taking it was quite 
touching to see how happily she went home. You 
will not often see a human being so joyful in the 
upper walks of society. Her lips indeed went on 
grumbling, but her heart was filled with the most 
exquisite enjoyment. If she met any acquaintance, 
she walked up to him at once and said he could never 
guess where she came from, and God grant that no 
one should ever find it out, that was all! Her son 
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‘The son's return and the mother’s joy. 


had been with her—her son who was a corporal 
amongst the militia; he had been awfully kind to 
her, to be sure, and had come over to see how she 
was. She had gone part of the way with him, and 
the young rogue had actually dragged her into the 
public-house, just as if she had been a pretty young 
girl. She had had to drink there, though she refused 


all she could, and at this very moment she was quite 
tipsy. And if it only pleased God that no one should 
address her, for she should not know what unswer to 
make them; and, above all, that the landlord should 
not hear that she had been in the public-house. She 
owed him all her last half-year’s rent; no one knows 


what he would say if it came to his ears; but she 
could not help it. Her son would have it so; he was 
awfully kind and generous to her. However, she 
must contrive to get home as well as she could. She 
‘would rather that people should not see how she had 
been feasting, nor ask her whence she came. At last, 
little Johnny said, ‘‘ But, grandmother, if you are 
really so anxious that people should not know where 
you have been, you must not go up to them all and 
let it out yourself. If you tell everybody, the land- 
| lord is sure to lear it this very evening, and he will 
| come and turn us out.” 

| Thou blessed lad,” said Kate, ‘‘what things do 
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come into thy head, to be sure—what a sharp one 
thou art. Come on quickly, then, that nobody else 
may see us.” 

But for all that she went up to the very next 
person she met, and never rested till she had told her 
| tale all over again, for out of the abundance of the 

heart the mouth will speak. 


VIT. 
ANOTHER GRIEF TO KATE, AND HER APOLOGUE OF THE 
ELVES. 


Our poor Kate had now hard work to squeeze, as 
out of a flint, her daily bread out of the world around, 
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When the cuckoo’s note is no more heard in the woods, 
when the thrush has done his song, then in the 
thickets and forests berries of all kinds ripen for 
those whom our heavenly Father feeds. Freely may 
they be gathered. No lord of the manor claims a 
rent, no boundary marks are there ; the little birds 
flutter in the shade about the feast God has spread 
out for them ; the poor search out the sweet berries 
beneath their protecting leaves ; and many who now 
no longer need a penny, remember with ineffaceable 
delight the happy hours when they went hunting for 
strawberries in the cool mysterious woods. 











and she had to sustain another trial, of which she was 
as yet unconscious. The time was at hand when she 
expected to get in the first of her three little harvests, 
and to be able, in consequence, to put by a little 
money for the season when the Lord gives but a meagre 
diet even to the sparrows. The poor man has no land 
of his own to sow and reap, and afterwards leave to 
his children, but yet the Lord has prepared for the 
industrious poor a wide harvest field which they have 
not got to sow, but on which they may assemble their 





“ The good woman leant against a fir-tree and wept bitterly.” 


7 One evening, then, Kate set out to see whether , 
—<—— 


children and children’s children, if they have active 
hands and the good sense which does not despise small 
things out of vexation at great ones being withheld. 


<. Sa ore 


the strawberries would soon be ripe, and discovered 
to her great distress and dismay, that this crop, too, 
was ruined. The best places were all sanded over, 
the pretty plants were buried. She wept as she 
looked at the change made by the flood, not only 
because of her own disappointed hopes, but these 
| strawberries had been her loved acquaintance for forty 
| years ; every summer their white blossoms had rejoiced 

her heart, and their sweet fruit been freely offered to 
| her active fingers. And now they were buried out of 
sight, and the higher branches of the raspberries and 
| blackberries, covered with sand as well, looked like 
mourners in sackcloth and ashes—like mortals when 
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; | 
they hide their sorrowing faces. When Kate went | the little fellow; it must needs yield before him, for he 


into the forest she was always a little nervous; to | 


her it ever seemed a great mystery ; she was appre- 
hensive that some day or other a wood sprite or air 
sprite might call down to her from the top of an oak 
tree, or a fairy appear before her. She was fond of 
realising the sensation she should experience in such a 
case, and would think for hours about the answer 
that she ought to return. Whenever she was looking 


for strawberries she took especial pleasure in thinking | 


over what she firmly believed, that when the wicked- 
ness of men drove the elves away from human habita- 
tions, they retreated into the woods and forests, and that 
strawberries, so neatly concealed beneath their green 
parasols, so fragrant, so sweet, so humble, so bashful, 
were the work of their hands; gifts of theirs to the 
poor who had no fields and no trees of their own. 
And whenever she gathered the first ripe strawberry, 
she always said, ‘*‘ God be praised that the dear little 
folk have survived the winter, that they have not 
deserted the woods, and that they still remember me.” 
And now, as she saw the devastation made, all the 
strawberry plants buried in a grey grave, she must 
needs weep, and fear that the elves’ reign was over, that 
their little hands, which wove the lovely flowers and 
shaped the sweet fruit, had grown stiff, and that a 
bad time was indeed coming for the poor, for whom 
no one would any longer care. Or else, perhaps, they 
had gone off into some far country, sick of men, who 
were no longer either thankful or humble, because no 
longer believing; who no longer loved each other, but 
were mutual foes, subject neither to the authority of 
man nor God; thieves who plundered the woods, 
cursing and shouting. And they, the poor women 
and the children, must suffer for the offences of 
those audacious sinners against God and his laws, 
and those whom God had made; and thinking 
of all this, the good woman leant against a fir-tree, 
and wept bitterly. Then it occurred to her that such 
murmuring must be unreasonable and sinful, since 
the Saviour too had had to suffer, and certainly only 
for the sins of others; and that it was a matter of 
thankfulness to suffer for the sins of others rather 
than for our own, and that she ought to praise and 
bless God for being Kate, who made no one unhappy, 
instead of an unprincipled fellow who brought ruin 
upon many. God only meant to purify his poor 
people thoroughly, that they might not fail of reach- 
ing his heaven, and those who bore the bad times 
that were coming patiently, and with full resignation 
to his will, would be sure to reach it; and this she 
thought was the true explanation of the matter, and 
not, as an old tinker had told her of late, that the 
devil from time to time required new hunting dogs, 
and that he trained them here in this world, and 
practised them upon men. 

**In God’s name,” said Kate, *‘ whichever way it 
be, we must learn to submit to it ;” and she turned 
back to her home, but her sorrow still held its place 
in her heart, and on her countenance. 

When she got home, Johnny instantly observed that 
his grandmother did not smile, though he announced 
the joyful news that both the black and the white 
hen had laid. Such gloom as this was insupportable to 





was lord and master in his grandmother’s heart. And 
a little heart-ruler like this is far more powerful than 
many a so-called master of a household, who perhaps 
has no real authority over a single finger, except his 
own ten, to say nothing of authority over moods and 
dispositions. Such little heart-kings and darlings are 
very plentiful in the world, only, alas! most of them 
outgrow the hearts that once held them, Alas! and 
how many there are who, when borne to their graves, 
leave no corner empty in any heart at all, not to 
speak of a throne in the hearts of many. 

The little one was, like all monarchs, intolerant of 
contradiction, still more of resistance, 

** Granny,” said he, ‘‘if you will be so unkind to 
me, and make such a face, I won’t love you any more, 
and I will run away to the upper pastures; they 
promised me a ram if I would come, and a real living 
horse besides, when I am old enough.” 

“So,” said Kate, *‘a horse is more to thee than I 
am. Thou art just like the rest. Well, then, I am 
glad that I am old, and shall soon die.” ® 

*¢ No, granny: die thou shalt not,” returned 
Johnny ; *‘ but don’t be so cross, and make a nice 
face at me as you used to do, and then you shall be 
my own dear gran, and I won’t run away.” 

*¢ Alas! my little lad,” said Kate, ‘I would gladly 
if I could, but one of us two has a great deal of 
sorrow, which almost breaks her heart, and of which 
thou knowest nothing.” 

*‘That’s your own fault, granny,” retorted the 
little fellow. ‘* Why do you not tell me?” 

*¢ One can’t tell a child everything,” remonstrated 
Kate. 

‘¢That’s very odd,” replied Johnny; “ bat now, 
don’t go on being so cross, and tell me instantly what 
it is that is vexing you.” 

** But, Johnny, are you not ashamed to speak so 
to your grandmother? Nota word will I tell you if 
you do so. If you are good and dear, you shall know 
by-and-by; but first of all, I must cook our dinner.” 

To that Johnny not only consented, being indeed 
himself hungry, but helped according to his power, 
carried in wood, and was much vexed at his granny, 
who knew how precious it was, making such sparing 
use of it. The good woman had constantly to contend 
with the child’s impatience, and she herself was so 
patient; but then there was this difference, the 
Almighty had educated Kate, Johnny was educated 
by the over-indulgent grandmother. At last, the im- 
portant business being done, Kate allowed herself to 
be dragged to the familiar bench. 

‘*¢ Now then, tell,” said the boy, and she set about 
doing so. 

‘* Very well, then,” she replied, ‘‘if it must be, 
it must, but be thou silent and don’t interrupt me, 
for I have a very poor memory, and should forget 
what I was going to say. Formerly it was not so, but 
when we grow old we grow weak.” ° 

‘Granny, don’t go on complaining; do begin at 
once.” 

And Kate went on, and gave to the boy that quaint 
apologue about the Elves which she had been familiar 
with from her earliest childhood. It had served for 
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many a generation to make plain to these simple 
country people the great influences that are always at 
work, though unseen, on our human life, and the 
great good to be gained from doing justly and being 
merciful to all. 


The Grandmother's Apologue. 


“God the Lord always loved mankind, and never 
quite gave them up, even when they grew wicked. 
Once when the dear Lord had especial need of the 
angels in heaven, and it was not yet time for the 
Saviour to come upon earth, the Lord determined 
that the human race must not be forsaken, for man 
is but a poor creature, and cannot stand alone. Now, 
deep in the ground, much deeper than the highest 
church spire on earth is high, live little, little people, 
the tallest of them as big as my thumb, the short- 
est us thy little finger. They live far down in 
underground chambers. They are very g good people, 
loving peace and everything else that is beautiful and 
noble. They concoct diamonds and jewels for the 
Lord ; they divide the precious metals from the rude 
stone, carry each to its proper place, weave little 
flowers, and prepare the dew. There is a couniless 
number of these little folk: they have a king and a 
queen, with the most beautiful crowns ever seen on 
their heads ; the king’s crown is made out of a car- 
buncle, and the queen’s out of a diamond, for at all 
times when our Lord does not employ them, they are 
busy making their furniture and their ornaments out 
of jewels and metals, much more beautifully than any 
man could make them; and these are so brilliant, 
that they light up their rooms almost like the sun- 
shine. But underground is underground for all that ; 
the stars of heaven do not shine, no fresh mild breezes 
blow, the moon does not walk through the blue 
sky, no rational man dwells there, but serpents and 
dragons whom God has banished and chained in 
caverns, from whence their roaring sounds come into 
the chambers of the good people. Evil spirits, too, 
have their dwelling down there, they watch over trea- 
sures, and have to come out at times to torment some 
and to warn others. 


*¢ Now, upon one occasion, when God had a great | 


deal of work for the angels to do in heaven, in order 
that men should not be left quite without helpers and 
guardians, he sent the angel Gabriel down to the good 
little folk, to tell them to go up to the earth to help | 
and watch over men ; but at first they were terribly 
alarmed at such a commission, for they were lovers 
of peace, and men, they pleaded, were quarrelsome, 
cross, and passionate. But Gabriel comforted them 
by saying they were only required to go and take 
charge of good men; and as soon as discord and 
strife came in any place, they need no longer pro- 
tect it, but might leave it and abide elsewhero. 
When they had received this promise, they set to | 
work and excavated passages up to the surface of 
the earth, very rapidly and securely, for they are 
miners by nature, and know how to deal with stones 
in the most wonderfully skilful manner. When they | 
first came up to earth they did not quite like the | 


cool fresh air, but before long they learned to delight | 
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in being here under the open heaven when the stars 
shine and the moon sails through the sky. The sun 
was too hot and too bright for them, there was too 
much difference between it and the atmosphere of 
their underground chambers; and so, if they were 
ever obliged to be on earth by day, they contrived to 
lurk in cellars, or in the most shaded parts of the 
forest. But on fine nights, when the earth glimmers 
like silver in the starlight and the moonshine, and 
warm soft breezes blow, then the dear little folk go 
forth, preceded by musicians, who play wonderfully 
well on golden flutes and shawms; then come the 
king and queen, with their crowns on their little 
heads, the white and the red of which sparkles most 
brightly at night, and behind them an end!ess number 
of little folk ; and where the flowers smell sweetest, 
and the fountain gurgles most purely, and the grass 
grows smoothest and softest upon the border of the 
dark forest, there they weave their mazes, and dance 
joyously in the clear air till the cock crows and a 
few rays of light—precursors of the sun—tremble 
through the air ; then again they form into long pro- 
cessions, and all who have not got work to do on 
earth proceed with their king and queen, accom- 
panied by beautiful music, down to the under world. 
*¢ In winter time, however, when the earth was white 
with snow, the air cold, and they wanted to celebrate 
solemn festivities, such as a wedding, or a christening, 
or something else that was beautiful, they would seek 
out some pious and respectable house, where there was 
plenty of space and orderly, peaceful ways. Then, 
when the evening came, messengers from the little folk 
would rock the inhabitants of the house in a sweet 
sleep, then they would clean and arrange the hall, and 
then would come band after band with diamond goblets 
and golden vessels, and lay out everything for a ban- 
quet. When all was ready the king would come, and 
the queen, and the band, and the wedding party and 
all; and they would feast throughout the night in 
great joy and mirth till the cock crowed and the first 
rays of daylight trembled in the air. Then went the 
king and queen and laid beautiful presents, little neat 
implements made in gold or precious stones, upon 
the beds of the sleeping proprietors of the house ; and 
in the morning, when they awoke, they found the 
| pretty things, and were very glad, for it was to them 
| a sign of their being pleasing to God and of his bless- 
ing resting on them. But what was best and most 
precious of all was, that such houses as these were 
| especial objects of the good people’s care and protec- 
tion. They watched over the children and the 
cattle, so that no child fell from a tree or into the 
brook; no cow in the stable lost her milk or her flesh ; 
they scared away the wolves ; cleaned out all poison- 
| ous herbs from the meadows; preserved the house 
from fire and the fields from water ; and did a great 
deal of work for the industrious, who, when they went 
to their morning task, often found it done already; 
| faithful men-servants w vould find fir-trees and beeches 
| that had to be felled in dangerous places, cut down ; 
‘fi faithful maids never had their milk turn sour while 
| they were churning; poor worthy women found 
bundles of faggots laid before their windows, and 
fathers of families had their hay carried down for 
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them from the slippery slopes on the steep mountain 
side. The families knew of these guests, rejoiced in 
them, told tales of them to their children that they 
should not be frightened if any elves appeared to 
them, as they will sometimes to dear good children to 
play with and amuse them when their parents are out 
in the fields. 

‘¢ But there is one thing that they will not put up 
with, and that is being watched by grown people, and 
many a presumptuous fellow has been found with his 
head turned round on his shoulder, for that which God 
has concealed man is not to ferret out, and they who 
seek to do so must pay for their rashness. In other 
respects they became very familiar on this earth, liked 
working under the sky far better than underground, 
and those who distinguished themselves down there, 
and became favourites of the king and queen, were 
chosen by them to labour above. When God saw 
how cleverly they took to the earth, and how much 
they enjoyed being there, He let them stay, even 
though there was no longer so much for the angels to 
do in heaven, and the Saviour had been born.’ But 
they were always the same in this: quarrelling and 
scolding, covetousness or ill-nature, they could not 
abide, and when these broke out in a family the elves 
left. Where discord prevailed, and rude words were 
bandied, and men counted their money instead of say- 
ing their prayers, and gormandised and feasted and 
forgot the poor, there the children remained without 
any looking after by the good people, and had dreadful 
accidents, and the cows fell sick, and the fields got 
flooded, and the houses were burnt down. 

‘* And so it was that house after house, and castle 
after castle got forsaken ; and as they never returned 
to a place they had once left, it came to pass that the 
houses where the elves held their feasts, and which 
they especially guarded, became very few, till at 
length around here in all the whole country there was 
only one such—the house of a rich farmer, on the 
borders of the Brittenwalde. Now there are many 


.stately houses there, and room for more than one rich 


man ; but at that time there was only this one house, 
and the farmer of the Brittenwalde was as rich as 
Solomon,—his woods, fields, and meadows were bound- 
less, and his cattle numberless, and he had men- 
servants and maid-servants, almost like Abraham. 
They were awfully good people, these Biittenwalders ; 
they lived in unity and brotherly love ; no one left 
without comfort of some kind, and he who could only 
reach that house in distress, sickness, or winter-time 
need concern himself no further till winter, sickness, 
or distress were over, or if there were nothing else to 
be done for him, he might at least die in a quiet warm 
corner in peace. So it had been as long as men could 
remember ; and this was now the favourite resort of the 
good folk, who carefully watched the only son of the 
Brittenwalde farmer, who, as well as his wife, were 
worthy persons of the old-fashioned sort; and their lit- 
tle boy was a very good child, and obeyed his parents, 
an therefore grew fine, and tall, and strong. 

‘* Now then, this son fell in love with a young maiden, 
and wished to marry her. She, too, was beautiful, had 
eyes of heavenly blue, and hair as yellow as gold and 
soft as flax; but she was only a servant’s daughter, 








and poor, whereas, on the other side of the Emme 
dwelt an awfully rich farmer’s daughter who pleased 
the parents far better than the poor girl, and they 
were urgent with their son to give them the rich 
daughter. They were worthy people for all that ; they 
said the richer we are the more good we can do, and ‘like 
to like’ is best. But perhaps they thought secretly that 
those who were rich were good, and longed for still 
greater possessions without knowing exactly what was 
in their heads. The son would not grieve his parents, 
so he married the rich girl and left the poor one. The 
pretty child broke her heart. First she wept till her 
eyes grew blind, and grieved till her hair was as white 
as newly fallen snow, and then she died. The rich 
one came to live in the farmer’s house, and now then 
he and his wife found out that all rich people are 
not good, and that ‘ rich and rich’ is not always ‘ like 
and like.’ In this rich girl lurked two devils, such as 
possess men; but not two great grown-up devils, 
rather very little wee devilkins, such as you do not at 
once remark, their horns and tails not being as yet 
grown,—just as you see young cocks go about fora 
long time without comb or tail feathers. These two 
devils were called pride and covetousness ; and when 
the two begin to bestir themselves, and to get horns 
and tails, there is really no enduring them. Gradually 
the old people observed with sorrow how their daughter- 
in-law looked down upon the poor, held them beneath 
kind words, let alone kind deeds ; and how high she 
took to carrying her head—like a cock his comb—and 
how she was always after the labourers, like swallows 
after the gnats. They did all they eould by patience 
and gentleness to bring the young woman into their 
old-fashioned ways, and to keep up the former manners 
and customs of the house ; but patience and gentleness 
will not avail, as is well known, to bind the devil of 














pride and the devil of covetousness in a daughter-in-law, « || 


** These parents had to learn now what it was to 
prefer a rich girl to a poor, without taking the 
pains to find out whether growing devils or growing 
angels dwelt within the one or the other. The great 
matter is to get this well ascertained at the out- 
set. Their son, too, discovered the misfortune that 
had befallen them all, even before his parents, for 
these growing devils were more particularly let loose 
against him. He tried to drive them away by kind 
words and good advice; but he did not find the right 
words, the devils grew bigger daily, and the good 
advice seemed to agree with them much as oats do 
with horses. 

**The young woman went on getting more and more 
angry with the old people and her husband, her dis- 
like of the old ways of the house increased, and she 
more resolutely determined to change them all and 
introduce new fashions according to her own notions. 
She saw no hope except in a thorough change, and 
never doubted that her views were the right ones. 
Every day she found more and more fault, and more 
loudly—just as in thundery weather a growling goes 
on round the distant mountains till at length the storm 
breaks right above your head. The old people felt 
their regret more keenly each day they lived ; but 
there is no undoing what is once done; you can’t 
mend broken hearts, nor bring the dead to life. 
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‘‘ This rich one, who went darting about the house 
like a wasp on a window, was not now to be changed 
for the poor girl who lay quietly in her grave. The 
son would have gladly laid himself down beside her ; 
he had a prevision of the gathering storm, but he 
lacked courage and love to alter his wife. 

**Soit went on for a time, till there came a very hot 
harvest-day, and it was the last day of the harvest ; 
the last sheaf and quantities of fodder were to be carried 
in. This had always been an occasion of great festivity 
at the Brittenwalde, for which their own sheep and 
cattle were killed, many measures of corn sent to the 
mill to return in the form of snowy flour, and more 
than a hundredweight of butter got ready for making 
cakes; for there were many labourers at the farm, 
and most of them had large families, and bands of 
gleaners covered the wide fields. Old, lame, and blind 
all gathered there, knowing well that on that day none 
were sent empty away. Accordingly, if it were hot 
out on the land, it was hotter far in the kitchen, 
where for two days the fire had never been let out, 
but the baking and cooking had gone on, that none 
might leave unfilled. And old men and children blest 


this day ; and many a sick person and old granny, 


whose legs could no longer bring them hither, had 
presents sent to cheer their hearts at home. In short, 
the farmer’s family had plenty to give, and gave it 
with all their heart, 

*¢ This was a dayin which the elvestook great delight, 
though they had to work hard too. They enjoyed 
the general industry—-enjoyed the effect of the be- 
nevolence of the good pair on the happy faces, alike 
of those who gave and those who’ received. The 
little folk had much ado to prevent disturbances, and 
to keep up order and civility in the stress of work 
going on. They protected the horses from the gad- 
flies, that they might not be made wild by them ; 
tempered the fierceness of the fire, that the butter 
might not boil itself over in a pet; looked after the 
harness of the teams, and all the implements in use ; 
had an eye, in short, to everything, and to men’s 
tempers into the bargain, that anger and disputing 
and wrangling and scolding might not ruin the day. 
And consequently no accident or. drawback of any 
kind had ever attended this festival : no waggon had 
been overturned, no man hurt, no butter had boiled 
over, no part of the thatch had caught fire, no quarrel 
desecrated the occasion ; it was always a quiet day at 
the Brittenwalde. But now the time was come when all 
was to be reversed. The young woman was to be the 
butter that should get into the fire, and set fire to 
the roof, and drive the elves out of the house. She 
had been silently enraged the whole harvest-time 
through, to see and hear how people were enjoying 
themselves ; but now, when she saw a cow and two 
sheep killed, and baskets of dried meat to be cooked, 
and quantities of eggs, and the tubs full of butter, 


and the sacks full of meats which were to be baked | 


all for one day ; and saw, too, the swarms of people in 
the fields, and how they came to the house from all 
directions, her rage and misery overpowered her. 
Her misery arose from seeing such an outlay mae, 
for she had no experience of how such kindness gets 
richly rewarded by increased industry and increased 





fidelity. Her rage arose from seeing such trouble 
taken for such humble men—more trouble than 
servants have to take to please their masters. And 
so the hotter the kitchen grew, the more her blood 
boiled ; and the more the butter hissed in the pan, 
the more wildly her brain spun round. The elves— 
who were invisibly busy in the kitchen, watching and 
managing—were scared and took flight, and the conse- 
quences were soon evident: plates broke, the blessing 
vanished out of everything, all moderation forsook the 
butter and fire alike, and they were hardly to be kept 
apart, which frightened some and made others cross, 
so that it got hotter and hotter, and more and more 
noisy in the kitchen, and indeed throughout the 
whole house. 

**In the field things went on as usual: the horses 
stood quiet, the work was cheerfully carried through, 
the sheaves were all bound, no wheels broke or sank, 
no rope and no harness snapped. But when the first 
waggon turned into the yard it got overturned, for 
there was no elf at hand to lead the horses into the 
proper sweep and to keep the wheel off the great 
kerbstone. Now a waggon overturned in the yard 
occasions great delay. And when, in addition, angry 
clouds gather on the mountains, when it is already 
lightning and thunder is growling in the distance, and 
there is a good deal to be carried, there comes an un- 
comfortable degree of haste over a man—he trips 
himself up, and fancies his neighbours have put some- 
thing in his way. The more people stir and fuss, the 
more the work seems to grow under their hands: 
they can get nothing done; the more haste the less 
speed. At last, before the storm had begun indeed, 
but still after time and out of sorts, the labourers 
came in, and the gleaners and poor, to whom their 
customary presents had not yet been made, sat dis- 
contentedly around. But there was nothing got 
ready indoors : the distracted maids kept flying in and 
out, broken cups were thrown here and there in the 
room, meat flung under the table, the scolding in the 
kitchen grew louder and louder, the lightning flashed 
brighter in the black sky, and the thunder rolled 
nearer and nearer. 

‘¢ The old people and their son were heavy at heart 
and full of terror, for nothing like this had ever 
happened in the memory of man. They went from 
one to the other, appeasing everybody with gentle and 
kindly words, and carrying presents to the poor for- 
gotten ones without. They wished by their love and 
kindness to expiate the guilt incurred, and to avert 
its consequences ; but when have gentle winds and 
the fanning of the trees ever stopped a tempest, 
cleared away the clouds, quenched the lightning, and 
stifled the thunder ? 

‘¢ When servants in a stable are angry with their 
master, they are sure to strike his cattle; when men 
at table are disaffected with their master or their 





fellow-servants, all that is of brittle material has to 
pay for it: now a glass, now a plate, or whatever it is 
| that comes to hand, and there is a jingling and clatter- 
ing, as if gnomes were turning everything upside 
_ down. When the young wife, whose head glowed 
like a fryingpan left three days upon the fire, saw 
| how her husband poured ‘out the wine, and how the 
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victuals disappeared, and the glass and crockery got 
broken, her rage fairly burst all bounds, and just as | 
an exploded boiler pours boiling water over travellers, 
so did her anger overflow upon the eating and drink- | 
ing guests. 

*‘¢This was an expensive end,’ she burst out, 
‘to a wretched harvest, and much feasting for little 
work. Such pretence and such good-for-nothing 
labourers she had never seen in harvest-time. Glad 
should she be if they would leave her the platters | 
whole, at least, and what was still on them, for | 
another day, or else she would rather pay them all | 
off, once for all.’ 

‘< ¢ Mistress,’ said a greybeard, ‘for seventy years | 
I have been here on the last day of harvest; the | 
family had much, and freely gave much. Whatever 
they gave, according to our wishes for them, her 
never were the poorer for it, but richer every year, 
for all went on peacefully, and there was a blessing 
on all, They grudged us nothing, nor did we grudge | 
them anything. 0, mistress, reflect awhile; neither | 
reproach us with our work nor our meals.. Do not 
regret kindness shown, and avoid disputes; _ else, 
O mistress! thou, with thy new fashions, wilt drive 
away the old blessing.’ 

‘*¢ Then the young woman vowed that she should care 
little for the old blessing, so only she had new 
labourers. Seventeen of them had mowed in the 
meadows, she said, and one cow might eat up in half- 
a-day all they had cut down ; whereas, what they had 
this day devoured and broken, was more than the 
blessing they spake of could make good in ten 
years. 

*¢ ¢ Woman, blaspheme not ! Thou knowest not what 
thou sayest. What it is to mow down a field which 
the worms have rendered uneven, thou hast no notion 
of ; and what God’s blessing is, thou art ignorant of ; 
therefore hold thy peace : be silent—silent, at least, to- 
night. How near God is to thee, thou knowest not.’ 

*¢ At that the young woman struck the table, till the 
bottles trembled and the glasses rang ; and she opened 
her foaming lips to reply. But before a sound could 
proceed from them, a stream of light filled the hall, 
and with it came a clap of thunder, as though the sky 
had been glass and shivered into a million fragments. | 
Every one was dazzled and deafened. Then came a | 
moment of deathly silence, and the next the fire was | 
crackling in the beams and walls, and all rushed out | 
as fast as they could. The old man passed behind | 
the table: he thought the flash had come between him | 
and the young mistress, but he did not see her: he 
looked on the ground ; he could not find her ; nor was | 
she ever found. The parents and their son had not | 
been in the house at the time. When she rushed into | 
the room, they had gone out with money in their | 
pockets, and everything eatable that they could lay | 
hands on in the kitchen, and loaded all they could find 
with gifts. 

“Then they sat down beside the hedge and wept 
bitterly ; and for all the fierceness of the storm, they | 
would not venture back to the house, 

** Then they heard their names pronounced ; but, | 
turning round, they saw no man, only two stars | 
seemed to shine upon the gate-posts behind them, and 
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| but had never seen. 


| there. 


| great procession back to the woods and forests, and 


when they looked closer, two elves were standing 
there, such as they had heard of from their childhood, 
They were about as high as my 
thumb, and were the king and the queen, and had 
little crowns on their heads, and it was these crowns 
that shone so in the darkness, 

‘*The king, with the red crown, spoke in a very 
small voice, which seemed to pierce to the very 
bone. 

‘*¢ Fare you well ; we must part. For many gene- 
ratious we have been in the habit of going in and out 
of this house, and we were fond of it, and a blessing to 
it. You brought into it a spirit who drove us away. 
We leave you with sorrow and regret,’ 

**¢ Farewell!’ added the queen, with the white 
crown. ‘You have done us harm, but yourselves 
far more; and we will not leave you without a 
memento of us. Mowing in the meadows was often 
very toilsome to the poor labourers, who were not 
strong, because there were so many worm-heaps 
From this hour, to the great advantage of 
farmer and servant, so long as the Brittenwalde shall 
be mowed, no worm-riddled ground shall be found 
thereon.’ 

**These were their last words, after which they 
vanished, and when they had vanished the lightning 
flash came which set the house on fire, and it burnt 
to ashes ; but for all that, there was no more ground 
spoiled by worm-heaps to be found in the meadows, 
nor has any been found there to the present day.” 


And thus Kate told her story to her darling, very 
minutely, as such stories used to be told; and the 
little one listened breathlessly, and suppressed alt 
questions, being really curious for the end, and taught 
by experience that, if he interrupted his granny, she 
would lose the thread of her narrative, and the end 
would never come. 

‘And now,” said Johnny, ready to cry, ‘‘all because 
of that cross woman, the elves came no more upon 
earth. Is it right that God should punish many for 
the sake of one?” 

**For shame,” remonstrated Kate; ‘* think what 
thou art about. If the Lord heard thee, what 
would He say? No; that is not his way. The 
good Lord had pity upon the elves, who grieved much 
that they had no longer any house to go to, or any 
men to help, for they had been very fond of helping 
men ; and they lost all heart for their underground 
life, and the things they made there got blemishes, 
and had no lustre or beauty. Then God sent them 
once more the angel Gabriel, and had them told that 
they might weave little branches and little flowers 
that should bear sweet berries when the sun rose high 
in the heavens and the snow melted away ; that in 
mild nights they should plant them in thickets and 
forests, that good, industrious people, obedient, 
active children, might be led to gather them, either 
to enjoy them or to sell them, and little hungry birds 
be allured to the brambles for their juicy food. 

“‘This very much delighted the elves, who took 
heart, so that their handiwork regained all its former 
lustre, and when the spring came they returned in a 
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planted the tender runners, and danced gaily in the 
meadows when moon and star light silvered the 
earth, 

‘¢In the summer they hide in the cool forest-shade, 
watch, and attract, and rejoice in all the little 
hungry birds, and the good children and the poor 
people who come to satisfy their hunger or to gather 
berries that they may buy bread.” 

‘*But, granny, is this quite true?” asked Johnny, 
‘for I have looked for strawberries myself, and 


have never seen these little folk, and you know | 


that the shopkeeper said the other day that we must 
not believe all that people tell us, unless we have seen 
it ourselves !” 


| her as much as if it were golden. 


*¢ Oh, laddie, laddie! what things you say; and | 


do you not remember that you do not see the dear 
God himself? Yes, certainly, I do believe in the elves, 
although I do not see them,” said Kate. 
thou art very good and obedient, and I live to another 
spring, then I will show thee something, provided the 
good people have not been frightened away.” 

** What, granny ? where granny ?” 
Johnny. 

At first Kate would not say; wanted to put 
him off to the spring, provided she was then 
alive, but all in vain; she had to tell, whether she 
would or no, ‘* Hear, then,” she said at length ; 
‘when they have planted the little runners in the 
clear warm nights, and prepared this harvest-field for 
the poor, they rejoice over their work, and go into 
some meadow or orchard near, and there dance till 
the stars grow pale and the morning wind plays in the 
leaves; then they go down to their underground 
palace. Where they have once danced undisturbed, 
they dance again every spring. In the young grass 
one can plainly see rings linked one in the other 
which they have made, and it does one good to see 
them, and gives one a hope of many berries. They 
dance now above the village, and the rings in the 
grass are to be seen there, and I will show them 
thee if they come again, but now they will not return, 
I fear, and it was that made me soa sad.” 

*‘ But why, granny?” argued Johnny; “ that would 
not be fair, surely, of the good Lord to prevent their 
returning, for it was his doing that the strawberries 
were sanded over, and the poor little people could not 
help it, and God will never deprive the elves of their 
pleasure for that. No, granny, don’t fret, but I can’t 
wait till the snow is come and gone, till I see the 
rings in the grass.” 


VIII. 


CONCERNING GLEANING, 


Tue second of Kate’s harvests was now drawing 
near, and the prospect cheered her considerably. 
Cornfields of her own she had none, but over the corn- 
fields of others she possessed a right granted to her by 
God through Moses. She was an honest industrious 
gleaner—a class respected for forty centuries; one 
who gathered up the ears with a pious heart and scru- 


pulous care; to whom the farmer never grudged her 


sheaf, but rather took pleasure in seeing it large. The 


screamed | 





truly pious frame of mind is that which springs from | 








the belief that nothing happens by accident, but that 
all is portioned out to us by God’s fatherly hand, 
whether it be much or little ; and that all works for 
our good. This frame is susceptible of joyous content, 
with the little that God grants ; his blessing rests on 
that little ; there is no corroding envy felt within, 
that envy to which nothing that God orders seems 
right, and which yet is powerless to change his order- 
ing, and can only by resisting make it our misery 
and that of others. 

Kate had at all times particularly enjoyed this 
season, and now more especially since Johnny had begun 
to help her, and every ear which he picked up pleased 
It is true that for 
a back seventy years old gleaning is rather hard work, 
but Kate went through it bravely, thinking all the 


| time of those beautiful sayings of the Saviour: 


But if | 
| or what ye shall drink; nor for your body, what ye 


‘Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, 


shall put on. Is not the life more than meat, and 
the body than raiment? Behold the fowls of the 
air: for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor 
gather into barns ; yet your heavenly Father feedeth 
them. Are ye not much better than they ? Which of 
you by taking thought can add one cubit unto his 
stature? And why take ye thought for raiment ? 
Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow ; they 
toil not, neither do they spin: And yet I say unto you, 
That even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these. Wherefore, if God so clothe the 
grass of the field, which to day is, and to morrow is 
cast into the oven, shall he not much more clothe 
you, O ye of little faith? Therefore take no thought, 
saying, What shall we eat ? or, What shall we drink ? 
or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed? (For after all 
these things do the Gentiles seek :) for your heavenly 
Father knoweth that ye have need of all these things. 
But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness ; and all these things shall be added unto 
you. Take therefore no thought for the morrow: 
for the morrow shall take thought for the things of 
itself. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 
On this occasion there was a great deal to be 
gleaned. The corn was brittle, it had had to lie for 
several days, and was then gathered up in a great 
hurry, so that the sheaves were not very gently 
handled. Kate would have had one of her best 
harvests, but for a circumstance which came in her 
way. The impatient spirit which of late years has 
come over men led them, without any adequate cause 
of alarm as to the weather, to go on carrying during 
the Sunday as though they had to snatch things out 
of God’s hands. But the Lord showed them who 
was master. On Sunday the corn was got in, moist 
and in bad order, whereas on Monday there was 
beautiful weather, and thus obedience and trust 
obtained the blessing. The poor human being is not 
to manage things with a high hand; he can do 
nothing and is nothing, without God: and what 
does he come to without obedience to God’s laws ? 
Kate could not reconcile it to her conscience to 
go gleaning on the Sunday. She thought to herself 
that if the poor, who have no one to look to but 
God, should leave off keeping his commands, no- 
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much besides in which to trust. What those poor 
who despised God’s law were thinking about, she 


cornfield over which for forty years or more Kate had 
not only gone gleaning, but where she had been the 


closest, and often got a wink from the farmer when 
| he saw a handful of ears lying beneath the sheaf he 
was sticking his fork into. On the Sunday as they 
were carrying, Kate saw that particular field swarm- 
ing with gleaners, and it gave her a sense of regret 
that she found it hard to get over; but then she con- 
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thing could be expected from the rich who had so | 
could not understand! Now there was one particular | 


most privileged gleaner — had followed the waggon | 








sidered that surely she should not come to want 
| because of this one loss, or even if she did, in God’s 
| name be it so, it must be borne ; if one’s soul gets to 
heaven, that, after all, is the great thing ! 
| And so Kate was sitting on the Sunday on her 
| bench and looking at a field at some little distance 
covered with gleaners, and she had almost got tears 
in her eyes, for this was her own most productive 
field. 

** Art thou sick, Kate, not to be out gleaning ?” 
said a voice beside her, and a farmer’s wife stood 
| there whom she, absorbed in rumination, had not 
, heard approach. 














“Dost thou know the damson 


“Thank God, no,” returned the old woman, ** but 

this is Sunday, Anne.” 

** I know that myself,” returned the other, and got 
| redin the face. ‘* But I thought that since we were 
| obliged ourselves to toil in the harvest you would not 
' surely be above gleaning. However, I suppose you 
| ean better afford to keep the Sunday than we can!” 

And with that she was going away. - 
** Don’t be angry, Anne ; it’s not conceit in me. I 
| must obey God.” 
| ‘* Very well, then,” said Anne, ‘“‘the next time 
| 





you want wood or anything else, go straight to Him, 
and He may help thee.” 


tree in the hedge?” asked Hans. 


|  T don’t know what is to be done,” sighed Kate ; 
‘¢if one looks to God, one makes people angry; and if 
one wants to please them, one must trifle with God!” 

*¢ Good evening, Kate,” came another voice, and 
| again the same question, ‘* Why not in the corn- 

field? Here thou art sitting as quietly as though all 
| the gleaning in the world were nothing to thee.” 

At this the old woman started, and a falsehood 
was on the tip of her tongue, but she reflected: Sin 
is sin, and how will it help me in God’s sight to sit 
| quietly here if I lie and deceive. ‘‘I hardly dare tell 
thee, Mattie,” sighed Kate; ‘‘ thou, too, wilt be angry 
with me, aud I don’t know how I should bear that.” 
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‘¢ Never fear,” replied Mattie, ‘I don’t believe 
anything could make me angry with thee.” 

‘‘ Well, then,” said Kate, “it goes against my con- 
science to glean on the Sunday. If I want to trust 
in God I must do all I can to keep his command- 
ments. Not, though, that I blame those who go 
on with the harvest ; they know, I dare say, what 


they are about, but I have not felt 1 could be | 


there.” 

“That is the question,” said Mattie, ‘‘ whether 
they do know what they are about.” And she sat 
down beside Kate. ‘‘ My grandfather was a very old 
man, and he often said he had never carried a sheaf 
ona Sunday, and for all that had done as well as 
others. My father was a rich man, but he never 
wasted the blessed working days in the public-house, 
and, therefore, he could keep the Sundays holy. But 
new ways have turned everything upside down, 


will tell it thee. 
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and better for thee that thou shouldest not enter my 
house.” 

‘* But, Hans, I have not set your wife off ; we have 
only been talking to each other, and you should not 
be so cross to me. When you go with me to the 
grave, as perhaps you will before long, you will be 
sorry for this.” 

‘*Sorry, or not sorry, is not the question ; it seems 


| to me you might do like the rest of the world. An 


old woman like you is not to want to lay down the 
law either in heaven or on earth. Good night. God 
be with you, and think of what I have said.” And 
off he went and never looked round, though Kate 
kept calling after him. 

*¢ So it is,” thought she, ‘* the moment one wants to 
have the praise of men ; it is better to stick to the 
praise of God only. Butyet it was fearful,” she thought, 


| **that one could no longer act according to one’s con- 
to idle for six days and work on the seventh | 
seems the practice now. Ihave had a great vexa- | 
tion to-day—perhaps the worst I ever had, and I | 


We have two good-for-nothing | 


servant-men who will not be got to church, and | 
amused themselves by putting it into my boy’s | 


head that the harvest must go on to-day, and he put 
it into his father’s. I said all I could against it, but 
I might as well have talked to the wall. The ser- 
vants had more weight than I, and this has grieved 


me beyond everything. Iam glad to find that there | 


is some one who thinks as Ido. Thou shall not lose 
by not gleaning to-day ; if you want fruit later on 
take it unbidden ; or if there is anything else that 
you need, just say so: if we have it you shall, if not, 
there’s no harm done. And now I must go to take 
them their suppers: I would rather work the week 
through like a horse than have to do this,” 

When Kate was alone she mused upon the differ- 
ences in people ; what pleased one offended others, so 
that he who wanted to please all either was a fool, or 
in a fair way to become one. Therefore she concluded 
that it was best to obey God and not men, for He was 
always the same, and together with Him one had the 
good on one’s side ; and how He could help and reward 
those who were faithful to Him she had just had 
experience of. 

*¢ Thou art having a pleasant Sunday’s rest,” sud- 
denly said a rough voice beside her, and when Kate 
looked round she saw Mattie’s husband standing there, 
a tall stout farmer. 

** Tt is all very well to keep holiday, provided you 
ean afford it, and have not got to look out from what 
quarter daily bread is to come.” 

‘¢Oh, Hans,” said Kate, ‘‘don’t make fun of me. 
Poorer und more distressed than I am, no one can be. 
I do not tease others about it more than I can help. 
But a poor old woman with one foot in the grave has 
more need of God than of any one else, and the chief 
point for her is to stand well with Him.” 

‘¢ A handful of gleaned corn would not have for- 
feited thy salvation,” retorted the farmer. ‘‘ But 
have it your own way; I don’t want to interfere with 
your faith, only keep it to yourself, and don’t be 
setting other women off. I tell you frankly that if 
you take to doing this it would be pleasanter to me 

I.—9. 








victions, but got persecuted for keeping God’s laws.” 
Kate looked upon the matter in a very serious light, 
and with good reason. Some may object that she 
had not much to go upon, one person only having 
spoken to her in this tone; but feathers show which 
way the wind blows, and such symptoms are very 
significant. 

What one man says of this nature does not ori- 
ginate with himself, they are scraps, floating phrases 
of the time, that he catches up, and in the first 
instance plays with as with counters; ere long 
they become the seed of the time, spring up, shape 
themselves into living formule, and magic expressions 
with which to conjure up the devil ; and he and his 
are ever ready and active in transforming empty 
unmeaning expressions into principles and war-cries. 
In the midst of Europe to find ourselves persecuted 
for Christ’s sake, belongs to the possibilities of our 
day. 

However, this spirit of the age had not, after all, 
got a very strong hold upon the aforesaid Hans, for 
the next time she was timidly passing by his house 
he called her to go in, and said his wife had some- 
thing to say to her. 

**Tt is good of thee to come again,” said Mattie. 
*¢ What lucky wind blows thee ?” 

** Hans called to me,” replied Kate, “and told me 
you wanted to see me.” 

‘Oh, did he, indeed,” said Mattie. ‘He was 
never one of the worst, and seems to be tiring of the 
new fashion. I was terribly annoyed to hear how he 
had gone on to thee ; he boasted of it as soon as he 
came in, but I gave him a piece of my mind.” ‘No 
wonder, indeed,” I said, ‘* that the poor should 
hate the rich if these take to grudging them every- 
thing, even religion and the grace of God, and try to 
take their faith away. That would be a pretty sort 
of liberty, that an old woman should be prevented 
keeping God’s commandments. That would be worse 
than it was in Eleazer’s time, when the Egyptians 
tried to force the Jews to eat swine’s flesh ; now 
Christians want to drive Christians into sin. One thing 
was certain, that God in his own good time would strike 
a hard blow at their fine liberty and their fine Chris- 
tianity. Hans saw the truth of this, and now, do thou 
sit before thy cottage on Sundays, Hans will never say 
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aword to thee whatever he himself may be doing. But 
to make up for thy fright thou must have some apples. 
We have plenty this year, and there is no need to 
thank for them, for I am glad to get rid of the 
early ones to make room for the later.” 

She filled a basket for Kate, remarking that she 
would like them, for they were sweet as honey, and 
would require very little wood for cooking, they were 
soon done, being so juicy. 

Those who have never experienced it have no idea 
of the delight it is toan old woman to get a basketful 
of provisions unexpectedly, and to carry them home. 
She is much happier than a Croesus who has won a 
million. True there are unchristian women who know 
nothing of this joy, because they have no thankful- 
ness, but are always discontented because there is not 
more, or because they object to carry it themselves, 
and think the farmer should drive basket and bearer 
to her own door. 

As Kate was returning she again met Hans, who 
asked her as she was going to thank him, ‘* Dost thou 
know the damson tree in the hedge of the cornfield 
just opposite thy house ?” 

**Yes, that I do,” said Kate, ‘* the beautiful round 
tree.” 

** Justso. Although you do not care for our glean- 
ing, take those damsons, perhaps you may care for 
them ; and as far as [ am concerned, thou canst take 
them on Sunday or Monday at will.” 

Kate was dumbfoundered at so much kindness, and 
before the power of speech returned Hans was gone. 

In other respects Kate’s gleaning had been suc- 
cessful. Johnny had helped her famously, and 
between them there were nine whole measures, which 


is pretty well, considering that old women have stiff | 
She now went about for several days with | 


backs. 
downcast head, as if she had some very special subject 
of cogitation. Now she looked at the sack of corn, 
now at a projecting cupboard that reached the ceil- 


_ing of the little room, and was about two feet high. 


This cupboard is to be found in most cottages, and is 
an important piece of furniture ; sometimes it is to 
the house much what the heart is to the body: it is 
the treasure chamber, and holds trinkets, writings and 
ready money. Of course the trinkets of poor people 
are very simple things, perhaps a ring that looks like 
gold, a bright piece of silver, a pretty glass, a white 
bottle. 
be found, either in a small box or bag, the ready 
money of the children, the few pence that have been 
given to them or that they have earned. Then 
in a larger bag are contained the writings, chris- 
tening and marriage certificates, receipts, agreements 
about the rent, or perhaps some legal document 
which has come into the hands of its possessor some 
remote time or other, and is now, though perfectly 
useless, preserved with most religious care, no one 
knows why. Finally, here we have the cash, the 
wealth of the house, divided into two portions. In 


front, either in a small basket or broken saucer, is the | 


sum devoted to current expenses, which generally 
consists of more or less base coin. Behind in a corner, 
in an old stocking, tightly tied up to prevent incon- 
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been accumulated thoughout the year, and which is 
to pay the rent or taxes. If when that is done any- 
thing remains over and above, then something that is 
really wanted gets bought—a bed, a coat, an axe, a 
few shirts, or other clothing; and if there is still a 
residue the joy is great, and the question What 
next? becomes pressing. Some think of their chil- 
dren and put by, some of their own old days and 
put by too, others cannot rest till it is spent. ** Wife,” 
says the husband, “ what would you say to our 
giving ourselves a bit of pleasure of some kind? 
Which wilt thou like best, a looking-glass, a cupboard, 
or that we should go to market and spend right and 
left—which, wifey, shall it be ?” 

Now it was this very cupboard that Kate had been 
anxiously considering throughout the week, and finally 
opened on the Sunday afternoon. This was always a 
joyous occurrence for the little fellow, who then got a 
sight of his christening presents, the gay paper of 
which still held its contents intact. | Unscrupulous 
parents often make use of this sum as their own, and 
waste it in a christening dinner. They, too, will play 
the hospitable for once, and do great things. This is 
all very good provided people have it of their own, 
but to use the christening presents for such a purpose, 
and run two or three dollars into debt besides and 
leave wife and children in want, is not only foolish 
but wicked. Kate could often have found a use for 
this money, but she never thought of such a thing, 
and, had anyone advised her to appropriate it, she 
would have shrunk from it as from a crime. While 
Johnny was exulting in his possessions, Kate drew out 
hers, which were contained in one of her wedding 
stockings. It was but thin this stocking, and when 
emptied out there lay on the table a very small heap 
of coins of different kinds. When Kate had care- 
fully reckoned them up she found, and not for the 
first time, that they only amounted to half the rent 
due, and this caused her deep distress, She came to the 
conclusion,—a very unwelcome one,—that she must 
sell her gleanings. Now these gleanings ysed to be 
precious in her sight ; it was her own corn—she, too, 
had something to take to the mill—and the flour she 
brought back seemed to her of her own growing—and 





| everyone knows what that means,—one’s own growing, 


Then, in addition to these, will generally | 


and how differently it tastes to what we buy. 
This flour Kate ‘had always been accustomed to 
hold in high estimation, only using it on special 


| occasions to make a cake for her children when they 


siderate tampering with it, lies the silver which has | 


had been extra good, or a pudding for her husband 
when he paid her a visit, &e. And now in selling 
the corn she had gleaned she must part with all the 
pleasures connected with it as well, but then she 
should be almost clear of her debt, for she estimated 
it at three dollars, nay, it was so clean and heavy, that 
it might, she thought, even bring four, and if it 
did that there would be the seven dollars ; ‘*and who 
can say that if 1 took him them and he saw my good- 
will and readiness, my landlord might not give me 
half back, because I have been so hailstoned and 
flooded,” thought Kate, but very faintly, and not as 
if she had a right to such expectations. 

It istrue that, the rent once paid, very little would 
remain ; but that did not concern her. 
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BY THE EDITOR. 


“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men.” —Luke ii. 14. 


Part III. 

Some years ago the question which agitated the heart 
of Europe was, Peace or War? The interests of com- 
merce, the lives of thousands, the fate of kingdoms, 
trembled in the balance. Navies rode at anchor, and 
opposing armies, like two black thunder-clouds, waited 
for statesmen to issue from the council-chamber, bear- 
Esteeming the 
arbitrament of battle one which necessity only could 
justify, Britain longed for peace ; but, with ships ready 
to slip their cables and soldiers standing by their guns, 
she was grimly prepared for war. Had ambassadors 
from the nation with which we were ready to join issue 
approached our shores at this crisis, what eager crowds 
would have attended their advent, and how impatiently 
would they have waited the course of events! And 
had peace been the result of the conference, how would 
the tidings, as they passed from mouth to mouth, and 
were flashed by the telegraph from town to town, have 
filled and moved the land! The pale student would 
have forgot his books, the anxious merchant his specu- 
lations, the trader his shop, the tradesman his craft, 
tired labour her toils, happy children their toys, and 
even the bereaved their griefs ; and like.the whirlpool, 
which sucks straws and sea-weed, boats and gallant 
ships—all things big or small—into its mighty vortex, 
the news would have absorbed all other subjects, The 
one topic of conversation at churches and theatres, at 
marriages and funerals, in halls and cottages, in 
crowded cities and in lonely glens; ministers had 
carried it in their sermons to the pulpit, and devout 
Christians in their thanksgivings to the Throne of 
Grace, 

In a much greater crisis, where the stakes were 
deeper, the question being not one of peace or war be- 
tween man and man, but between man and God, an 
embassy from heaven reached the borders of our world. 
Unlike Elijah, rough in dress, of aspect stern and 
speech severe, whose appearance struck Ahab with 
terror and wrung from the pale lips of the conscience- 
stricken king the cry, ‘* Hast thou found me, O mine 
enemy ?”—unlike Jonah as he walked the wondering 
streets and woke their echoes with his doleful cry, 
* Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be destroyed ”— 
the ambassadors were *‘ a multitude of shining angels.” 
Leaving the gates of heaven, they winged their flight 
down the starry sky to descend and hover above the 
fields of Bethlehem, and in the form of a song, as 
became such joyful tidings, to proclaim news of Peace 
—their song, ‘* Glory to God in the highest, on earth 
peace, good will toward men.” Nothing presents a 
more remarkable example of ‘‘ much in little ” than 
these few but weighty words. In small crystals, that 
coat, as with shining frost work, the sides of a vessel, 
we have all the salts which give perpetual freshness to 
the ocean, their life to the weeds that clothe its rocks, 





and to the fish that swim its depths and shallows, In 
some drops of oil distilled from rose-leaves of Indian 
lands, and valued at many times their weight in gold, 
we have enclosed within one small phial the perfume of 
a whole field of roses—that which, diffused through 


| ten thousand leaves, gave every flower its fragrance. 








Essences, as they are called, present, in a concen- 
trated form, the peculiar properties of leaves or flowers 
or fruits, of the animal, vegetable, or earthly bodies 
from which they are extracted ; and, like these, this 
hymn presents the whole Gospel in a single sentence, 
Here is the Bible, the scheme of redeeming love, that 
grand work which saved a lost world, gladdened angels 
in heaven, confounded devils in hell, and engaged the 
highest attributes of the Godhead, summed up in one 
short, glorious, glowing paragraph. For what so much 
as the Gospel, what indeed but the Gospel, yields 
Jehovah the highest glory, blesses our earth with peace, 
and expresses Heaven’s good-will to the sons of men ? 
Such were the ambassadors, and such the embassage ! 

When the King of Babylon, hearing how the shadow 
had travelled back ten degrees on the dial of Ahaz, 
sent ambassadors to Hezekiah to inquire about this 
strange phenomenon, Hezekiah received them with the 
greatest respect ; paid them honours indeed which cost 
both him and his country dear. The news of an 
embassy having come to Joshua, spread like wildfire 
among the Israelites, moving the whole camp. Seized 
with eager curiosity, all ran to hear what the strangers 
had to say, and gaze with wonder on their soiled and 
ragged dress, their clouted shoes and mouldy bread. 
The herald angels, though arrayed in heavenly splen- 
dours and bringing glad tidings of peace, were received 
with no such honours, excited no such interest. Strange 
and sad omen of the indifference with which many 
would hear the Gospel! While angels sung, the world 
slept; and none but some wakeful watchers heard 
their voices or beheld this splendid vision. They 
were humble shepherds, to whom the ambassadors of 
heaven delivered their message; and it may be well 
to pause, and look at those who were privileged and 
honoured to hear it. We do not pretend to know cer- 
tainly the reasons why God, who giveth no account of 
his ways, conferred an honour so distinguished on them 
rather than on others. But we may guess; and in 
any case may find the employment profitable and in- 
structive, if we are wise enough to find ‘* sermons in 
stones, books in the running brooks, and good in every 
thing.” 


1. Thep here mew of a peaceful calling. 


The highest view of the profession of arms is that 
the soldier, deterring evil-doers and maintaining order 
at home on the one hand, and prepared on the other 
to resist hostile invasion, is in reality, notwithstand- 
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ing his deadly weapons and warlike garb, an officer or 
instrument of peace. A day is coming—alas! with | 
the roar of cannon booming across the ocean, how far 
distant it seems!—when Christianity shall exert a 
paramount influence throughout all the world: then, 
tyrants having ceased to reign, and slaves to groan, 
and nations to suffer from the lust of gold or power, 
this beautiful picture of the prophet shall become a 
reality: ‘‘The whole earth,” said the seer, ‘‘is at rest, 
and is quiet; they break forth into singing.” Till 
then, paradoxical though it appears, the cause of peace 
may be pled with most effect by the mouths of cannon. 
Fitness for war is often the strongest security for 
peace ; and a nation whose wishes and interests both 
run in the direction of peace may find no way of 
warning restless and unprincipled and ambitious neigh- 
bours that it is not to be touched with impunity, but 
by showing itself, thistle-like, all bristling over with 
bayonets. ‘‘ Necessity,” said Paul, “is laid on me 
to preach.” It may be laid on a people to fight. 
Nor when the sword has been drawn in a good cause 
has God refused his sanction to that last, terrible 
resort. It was He who imparted strength to the arm 


before whose resistless sweep the Philistines fell in | 


swathes, like grass to the mower’s scythe. It was He 
who guided the stone that, shot from David’s sling, 
buried itself in the giant’s brow. It was Ie who gave 
its earthquake-power to the blast of the horns which 
levelled the walls of Jericho with the ground. And 
when night came down to cover the retreat of the 
Amorites and their allies, it was He who interposed to 
secure the bloody fruits of victory—saying, as elo- 
quently put by a rustic preacher, *‘ Fight on, my 
servant Joshua, and I will hold the lights ; and ‘ the 
sun stood still on Gibeon, and the moon in the valley 
of Ajalon.” Admitting war to be an awful scourge, 
these cases show that the duties of a soldier are not 
inconsistent with the calling of a Christian. 

Yet it was over no battle-field, the most sacred to 


_ truth and liberty, these angels hovered ; no blazing 


homesteads nor burning cities shed their lurid gleam 
on the skies they made radiant with light ; nor was it 
where their sweet voices strangely mingled with the 
clash of arms and the shouts of charging squadrons 
that they sang of glory, good will, and peace. This 
had been out of keeping with the congruity which 
characterises all God’s works of nature ; and which will 
be found equally characteristic of his works of provi- 
dence and grace. As was meet, the glad tidings of 
peace were announced to men who were engaged in an 
eminently peaceful occupation ; who passed tranquil 
lives amid the quietness of the solemn hills, far removed 
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alike from the ambitious strife of cities and the 
bloody spectacles of war. Lying amid the solitudes 
of the mountains, where no sounds fall on the ear but 
the bleating of flocks, the lowing of cattle, the hum 
of bees, the baying of a watch-dog from the lonely 
homestead, the murmur of hidden rills, the everlasting 
rush of the waterfall as it plunges flashing into its 
dark, foaming pool, pastoral are eminently peaceful 
scenes. Indeed, the best emblem of peace which a 
great painter has been able to present he owes to 
them—it is a picture of a quiet glen with a lamb, 
licking the rusty lips of a dismounted gun while 











the flocks around crop the grass that waves above the 
slain. 

Apt scholars of the devil, wicked men have used 
Holy Scripture to justify the most impious crimes, 
Others, with more fancy than judgment, have drawn 
the most absurd conclusions from its facts; but we 
seem warranted to conclude, that by selecting shep- 
herds to receive the first tidings of Jesus’ birth, 
apart from the circumstance that they were Christ’s 
own favourite types of himself, God intended to confer 
special honour on the cause, and encourage the lovers 
and advocates of peace. Deer are furnished by nature 
with horns, dogs with teeth, eagles with talons, ser- 
pents with poison, and bees with stings; but men 
have no weapons of offence. Yet, acting under the 
dominion of their lusts, men have a passion for fight- 
ing, and, easily fired with the spirit and dazzled with 
the glory of war, are ready to abandon arguments for 
blows; and I cannot but think that He who would not 
permit David, the man after his own heart, to build 
Him a house because he had been a man of blood, 
conferred this honour on these humble shepherds 
because they were men of peace. Whether it be with 
Himself or our own consciences, in the midst of our 
families, among our neighbours, or between nation and 
nation, He enjoins us to cultivate peace: in his own 
emphatic words, we are to ‘‘seek peace and pursue 
it.” 


2. They ere men of humble rank. 

Many in humble, as well as in more coveted circum- 
stances, are discontented with their position. They 
repine at their lot, and murmur against the providence 
which has assigned it, This is not ouly wicked but 
absurd, since true happiness lies much less in changing 
our condition than in making the best of it, whatever 
it be. Besides, God says, ‘*I will make a man more 
precious than fine gold; even a man than the golden 
wedge of Ophir ;”’ and the estimate which He forms of us 
turns in no respect whatever on the place we fill. One 
artist paints a grand, another a common or even a 
mean, subject ; but we settle their comparative merits, 
praising this one and condemning that, not by the 
subjects they paint, but by the way they paint them. 
To borrow an illustration from the stage, (as Paul 
did from heathen games,) one player, tricked out in 
regal state with robes and crown and sceptre, perfcrms 
the part of a king, and another that only of a common 
soldier or country boor; yet the applause of the 
audience is not given to the parts the actors play, 
but to the way they play them. Even so, it is not 
the place that man fills, whether high or humble, but 
the way he fills it to which God has, and we should 
have, most regard. 

Not that we would reduce the inequalities of society 
any more than those of the earth, with its varied 
features of swelling hill and lovely dale, to one dull, 
long, common level. Death, the great grim leveller, 
does that office both for cottagers and kings. Let it 
be left to the sexton’s spade. The mountains which 
give shelter to the valleys and gather the rains that 
fill their rivers and fertilise their pastures, have im- 
portant uses in nature, and so have the corresponding 
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heights of rank and wealth and power in society. 
Setting our affections on things above, let us be con- 
tent to wait for the honours and rest of heaven ; let ! 
us seek to be good rather than great; to be rich in | 
faith rather than in wealth ; to stand high in God’s 
esteem rather than in man’s: saying, with Paul, “I 
have learned in whatsoever state Lam, therewith to be 
content ;”—or, singing with the boy in the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” who, meanly clad, but with “a fresh and 
well-favoured countenance,” fed his father’s sheep, 


** He that is down needs fear no fall ; 
He that is low, no pride ; 
He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide. 


* T am content with what I have, 
Little be it or much ; 
And, Lord, contentment still I crave, 
Because thou savest such.” 


**Do you hear him?” said the guide. ‘I will 
dare to say that.this boy lives a merrier life, and 
wears more of that herb called heart’s-ease in his 
bosom, than he that is clad in silk and velvet.” 

Why should a man blush for his humble origin? 
The Saviour’s mother was a poor woman; and no 
head ever lay in a meaner cradle than the manger 
where Mary laid her first-born—the Son of the Most 
High God. Why should any be ashamed of honest 
poverty? Men of immortal names, the Apostles, were 
called from the lowest ranks, and went forth to con- 
quer and convert the world without a penny in their 
purse. Was not our Lord himself poor? He earned 
his bread, and ate it, with the sweat of his brow; 
while others lay luxuriously on down, He had often 
no other roof than the open sky, or warmer bed than 
the dewy ground; and never had else to entertain 
his guests than the coarsest and most common fare— 
barley loaves and a few small fishes. Though rich in 
the wealth of Godhead, with the resources of heaven 
and of earth at his sovereign command, poverty at- 
tended his steps, like his shadow, along the way from 
a humble cradle to a bloody grave. He made him- 
self poor that He might make us rich ; and it seemed 
meet that to poor rather than to rich men God should 
reveal the advent of Him who came to enrich the 
poor, whether kings or beggars, peers or peasants. As 
if to censure the respect paid to rank apart from merit, 
or to wealth apart from worth, He who has no respect 
for persons honoured in these shepherds honest poverty 
aud humble virtue. They received ambassadors not 
accredited to sovereigns; as cottages, not palaces, 
housed Him whom the heavens have received, and the 
heaven of heavens cannot contain. 


3. Thep here men engaged i common duties. 


Mothers, cumbered with a load of domestic cares, 
merchants worried with business, statesmen charged 
with their country’s affairs, and thousands who have 
a daily fight to keep the wolf from the door, fancy 
that, if they enjoyed the leisure some have, and could 
bestow more time on divine things, they would be 
more religious than they are; and, rising to higher, 
calmer elevations of thought and temper, would main- 
tain anearer communion with God. It may reconcile 


'and humble one. 
| people owe their safety amid the temptations and 














such to their dutic: to observe how the men were 
employed on whom ‘tod bestowed this unexpected 
and exalted honour. They were engaged in the 
ordinary business of their earthly calling ; of a hard 
Types of Him to whose care his 


their support amid the trials of life, these shepherds 
were watching their flocks ; peering through the gloom 
of night ; listening for the stealthy step of the robber ; 
ready, starting to their feet, to beat off the sneaking 
wolf, or bravely battle with the roaring lion. 

He whose sun shines as brightly on the lowliést as 
on the stateliest flower, regards with complacency the 
humblest man who wins his daily bread, and discharges 
the duties of his station, whatever they be, in such a 
way as to glorify God and be of advantage to his 
fellow-creatures, Heaven, as this case brilliantly illus- 
trates, is never nearer men, nor are they ever nearer 
it, than in those fields or workshops, where, with 
honest purpose and a good conscience, they are dili- 
gently pursuing their ordinary avocations. No doubt— 
for God does not cast his pearls before swine—these 
shepherds were pious men. One passing a night in 
their humble dwellings would have seen the father 
with reverent mien gather his household to prayer ; 
and one passing these uplands, where they held their 
watch, might have heard their voices swaying on the 
midnight air, as they sang together the psalms of David 
amid the very scenes where he tuned his harp and fed 
his father’s flocks. But people are too apt to suppose 
that religion lies mainly, if not exclusively, in prayers, 
reading the Bible, listening to sermons, and attending on 
sacraments ; in time spent, or work done, or offerings 
made, or sacrifices endured for what are called, in 
common language, religious objects. These are the 
means, not the end. He who rises from his knees to 
his daily task, and, with an eye not so much to please 
men as God, does it well, carries divine worship to the 
workshop, and throws a sacred halo around the ordinary 
secularities of life. That, indeed, may be the highest 
expression of religion ; just as it is the highest ex- 
pression of devoted loyalty to leave the precincts of the 
court and the presence of the sovereign, to endure the 
hardships of a campaign, and stand in soiled and 
tattered regimentals by the king’s colours amid the 
deadly hail of battle. He who goes to common duties 
in a devout and Christian spirit proves his loyalty to 
God ; and, as this case proves, is of all men the most 
likely to be favoured with tokens of the Divine 
presence—comniunications of grace which will sustain 
his patience under a life of toil, and fit him for the 
rest that remaineth for the people of God. 


Part IV. 


Minctep with its rattling shingle, the sea-beachk 
bears hazel-nuts and fir-tops—things which once be- 
longed tothe blue hillsthat rise far inland on the horizon. 
Dropped into the brooks of bosky glens, they have been 
swept into the river to arrive, after many windings and 
long wanderings, at the ocean; to be afterwards 
washed ashore with shells and wreck and sea-weed. 
The Gulf Stream, whose waters by a beautiful arrange- 
ment of Providence bring the heat of southern lati- 
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tudes to temper the wintry rigour of the north, throws 
objects on the western coasts of * urope which have per- 


formed longer voyages—fruits « ud forest-trees that have | 


travelled the breadth of the Atlantic, casting the pro- 
ductions of the New Worl: on the shores of the Old. 

Like these, the record of events which happened in 
the earliest ages of the world has been carried along 
the course of time, and spread by the diverging 
streams of population over the whole surface of the 
globe. The facts are, as was to be expected, always 
more or less changed, and often indeed fragmentary. 
Still, like old coins, which retain traces of their 
original effigies and inscriptions, these traditions 
possess a high historic value. Their remarkable 
correspondence with the statements of the Bible con- 
firms our faith in its divinity ; and their being common 
to nations of habits the most diverse, and of habita- 
tions separated from each other by the whole breadth 
of the earth, proves the unity of our race. If they 
cannot be regarded as pillars, they are buttresses of 
the truth ; being inexplicable on any theory but that 
which infidelity has so often, but always vainly, 
assailed, namely, that all Scripture is given by inspi- 
ration of God, and that He has made of one blood 
all the nations of the earth, 

To take some examples. Look, for instance, at a 
custom common among the Red Indians, ages before 
white men had crossed the sea and carried the Bible 
to their shores! At the birth of a child, as Humboldt 
relates, a fire was kindled on the floor of the hut, and 
a vessel of water placed beside it; but not with the 
murderous intent of those savage tribes who practise 
infanticide, and, pressed by hunger, destroy their 
children to save their food. The infant here was 
first plunged into the water—buried, as we should 
say, in baptism ; and afterwards swept rapidly and 
unharmed through the flaming fire. A very remark- 
able rite: and one that, as we read the story, 
recalled to mind this double baptism, ‘‘ He shall 
baptise you,” said Jesus, “‘ with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire ;” ‘‘ Except a man be born of water and of 
the Spirit, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 
Tis administration to infants, to such as had com- 
mitted no sin, nor knew, indeed, their right hand 
from their left, implied a belief in the presence, not 
of acquired, but of original impurity. It is based 
on that ; and without it this rite is not only mys- 
terious, but meaningless, Blind is the eye which 
does not see in this old pagan ceremony a tradi- 
tion of the primeval Fall, and dull the ear which 
does not hear in its voice no faint echo of these 
words, “‘ I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my 
mother conceive me ; create in me a clean 
heart, O God ; and renew a right spirit within me.” 

Like the Fall, the Flood also was an event which, 
though it may have worn no channel in the rocks, 
has left indelible traces of its presence on the 
memory of mankind. The Greeks had strange tra- 
ditions of this awful judgment ; so had the Romans ; 


and so had almost all the heathen nations of antiquity | 


—strange legends to which the Bible supplies the 
only key. Its account of the Deluge explains the tradi- 
tions, and the traditions corroborate it: and by their 
general mutual correspondence we are confirmed in 


sae belief that its authors were holy men of old, 
| who spoke as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, 
To evade this argument, infidels may trace these 
legends to Jews, who, led captive of the heathen, 
related to them the Mosaic story, and took advantage 
of man’s love of the marvellous to practise on his 
credulity. The attempt is vain: since, on turning 
from the Old World to the New, we find the very same 
| traditions there ; and there, long ages before Jew or 
| Christian knew of its existence, or had landed on its 
shores. Those paintings which were to Mexicans 
and Peruvians substitutes for history, for a written 
or printed language, embody the story of the Flood. 
| One of these pictures, for example, shows us a 
| man afloat with his family in a rude boat on a shore- 
| less sea; in another, the raven of Bible story is 
| cleaving on black wing the murky sky; in a third, 
| the heads of the hills appear in the background like 
| islands emerging from the waste of waters, while, 
| with such confusion as is inseparable from tradi- 
| tionary lore, the raven is substituted for the dove, 
| and appears making its way to the lone tenants of the 
| boat with evidence of the subsidence of the waters— 
a fir-cone in its bloody beak. Rolled down the long 
| stream of ages, the true history is more or less changed, 
and even fragmentary ; like a water-worn stone. Still, 
| between these traditionary, records and Bible story 
| there is a remarkable agreement, They sound like its 
| echo. In them, pagan voices proclaim the holiness of 
God. Lest we also should perish with those who, 
looking on the placid sea and starry sky of the Old 
World’s last night, asked, ‘* Where is the promise of 
his coming ?” they warn us to flee from wrath to come, 

Of all these venerable legends pzinted in colours 
or embalmed in verse, written in story or seulptured 
on stone, none are more remarkable than those where 
the serpent appears, Old divines imagined that the 
creature whose shape Satan borrowed for the tempta- 
tion had originally no malignant aspect ; neither the 
poisoned fangs, nor eyes of fire, nor cold, scaly, wrig- 
gling form which man and beast recoil from with 
instinctive horror. They fancied that the curse, 
“Upon thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou 
eat,” was followed by a sudden metamorphosis, and 
that till then the appearance of the serpent was 
as lovely as it is nowloathsome. They gave the words 
of the curse a literal interpretation. They bear a 
deeper meaning, no doubt ; yet the fancy of these old 
divines may have approached nearer to fact than many 
perhaps suppose. Science reads the history of remote 
ages as she finds it inscribed on the rocks ; and on 
turning over these stony leaves we find that the earliest 
| form of the serpent was different from that which, as 
it crawls and wriggles along the ground, so forcibly 
recalls the very words of the curse. Though they 
have now only such powers of motion as belong to 
| the meanest worm, those skeletons which the rocks 
| entomb show that the serpent tribe had once feet 
to walk with, and even wings to spurn the ground 
and cleave the air. Such is the testimony of the rocks ! 
| And, taking the words of Scripture in their literal sense, 
there is, to say the least of it, a very curious coinci- 
| dence between the voices of the rocks and the voice of 
Revelation. But, be that as it may, what else but 
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fragmentary traditions of Eden and the Fall are the 
forms of serpent worship among the heathen, who 
acted, as they still often act, on the principle of propi- 
tiating the powers of evil, the many old monuments on 
which its figure is sculptured, and the many old legends 
in which it plays a conspicuous part ? What else was 
the belief of our pagan fathers, that within a dark 
cave in the bowels of the earth there sat a great scaly 
dragon brooding on gold? What else was the fabled 
garden of the Hesperides, where the trees, guarded by 
a fierce and formidable serpent, bore apples of gold ? 
What else was the tragic story of a father and his sons 


dying by the bites and crushed within the scaly folds | 


of a coil of serpents; and on which, as touchingly 
represented in the sculptured marble, we have never 
looked without recalling the fate of Adam and his 
unhappy offspring ? And what else is the old legend 
of him who with rash hand sowed serpent’s teeth, 
and saw spring from the soil, not clustering vines, 
or feathery palms or stalks of waving corn, but a crop 
of swords and spears and armed men? Read that 
fable by the light of the Bible, and the wild legend 
stands out the record of an awful fact. To the serpent 
the world owes its wars, and discords, and the sin which 
is their source. Disguised in its form, Satan brought 
in sin ; and when sin entered on the scene peace de- 
parted—peace between God and man, peace between 
man and man, peace between man and himself; the 
peace which, with all its blessings, He descended from 
heaven to restore who is our Peace, and whom angels 
ushered on the scene of his toils and triumphs, of his 


atoning death and glorious victory, with songs of | 


“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men.” 


% 


1. desus Restores Pence between God and Wan. 


There are things which God cannot do—which it 
were not to honour but dishonour Him to believe He 
could. He can neither tempt, nor be tempted, to sin. 
The sinner He may love, but not his sin; that is 
impossible ; as the prophet expresses it, ‘‘ Thou art of 
purer eyes than to behold evil, and canst not look on 
iniquity.” Indeed I would as soon believe that God 
could condemn a holy spirit to the pains of hell, as 
admit a guilty one, unjustified and unsanctified, to 
the joys of heaven. In that terrible indictment which 
God thunders out against Israel by the mouth of 
Ezekiel, He says, ‘*Thou art the land which is not 
cleansed ; her princes in the midst thereof are like 
wolves ravening the prey, to shed blood, and to destroy 
souls, to get dishonest gain—her prophets have daubed 
them with untempered mortar, saying, Thus saith the 
Lord God, when the Lord hath not spoken. The people 
of the land have used oppression and exercised robbery, 
and have vexed the poor and needy ; therefore have I 
poured out mine indignation upon them ; I have con- 
sumed them with the fire of my wrath ; their own 
way have I recompensed upon their heads, saith the 
Lord.” So he arraigns this and the other class. And 
how of the priests? ‘Her priests have violated my 
law and have profaned mine holy things ; they have 
put no difference between the holy and profane, 
neither have they showed difference between the 


 sumelean and the clean.” He censures his servants 
| for not separating between the clean and unclean ; 
| and it insults Him to suppose that He could do in his 
| own practice what He condemns in theirs, Events, 
' such as old murders brought to light, ever and anon 
occur to show that God’s mill, as runs the proverb, 
though it grinds slow, grinds sure; yet because 
He does not execute judgment speedily on workers of 
iniquity—giving them space to repent, because He 
often seems, like one far remote from earth, to treat 
| its crimes and virtues with equal indifference, men 
have not believed these solemn words, ‘There is 
| no peace, saith my God, to the wicked.” But let the 
| wicked hear his words and take the warning, ‘ Thou 
hatest instruction ; thou castest my words behind thee : 
when thou sawest a thief then thou consented with 
him. Thou hast been partaker with adulterers ; thou 
| gavest thy mouth to evil and thy tongue practiseth 
| deceit ; thou sitteth and speaketh against thy brother, 
| thou slanderest thine own mother’s son. These things 
| hast thou done, and I kept silence ; thou thoughtest 
| that I was altogether such an one as thyself. But I 
will reprove thee, and set them in order before their 
eyes. Consider this, ye that forget God, lest I tear 
you in pieces and there be none to deliver.” 

The universal conscience of mankind is stricken 
with a sense of guilt. Alarmed by an instinctive sense 
of danger, men have felt the need of reconciliation ; 
and, under a sense of his displeasure, have every- 
where, and in all ages, sought to make their peace 
with God. For this end altars were raised, and tem- 
ples built; sacrifices offered, and penances endured. 
If the colossal structures of Egypt, and the lovely 
temples of Greece and Rome, were erected as well 
to adorn the state as to please the gods, it was less to 
please approving, than to appease angry divinities, that 
their courts resounded with the cries of victims, and 
smoking altars ran red with blood. So much did the 
heathen feel their need of peace, such store did they 
set by it, that many of them sought it at any price. 
They would buy peace at any cost; nor did they 
shrink from giving all their fortune, even the fruit of 
their body for the sin of their souls. For peace with 
God, the Hindoo walked to his distant temples in 
sandals that, set with spikes, pierced his flesh at 
every step, and marked all the long, slow, painful 
journey with a track of blood ; for peace with God, the 
Syrian led his sweet boy up to the fires of Moloch, and 
unmoved in purpose by cries, or curses, or passionate 
entreaties, cast him shrieking on the burning pile; for 
peace with God, the Indian mother approached the 
river’s brink with streaming tears and trembling steps, 
and tearing the suckling from her bursting heart, 
kissed it, to turn away her eyes and fling it into the 
| flood. We pity their ignorance. But how do they 
rebuke the indifference of many ; their unwillingness 
to submit to any sacrifice whatever for the honour of 
Jesus and the interests of their souls ? These heathens 
may pity thousands whom they shall rise up in judg- 
ment to condemn. Neglecting the great salvation, 
preferring the pleasures of sin, what a contrast do 
these offer to a poor Hindoo, who, hearing a mis- 
sionary tell of the blood of Christ, sprang from the 
ground, and loosing his bloody sandals, flung them 
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away to exclaim, ‘‘ Now, now I have found what I 
want !” : 

The peace which he found, all men want; and shall 
find in Jesus if they seek it honestly, earnestly. God 
has no pleasure in the death of the wicked. He never 
had, We pronounce him an unnatural father, who, on 
a breach occurring between him and his child, though 
he is the injured and not the injurer, does not long 
to be reconciled—is not the first to make advances and 
overtures of peace. In this feature of the parental 
character God has stamped upon our hearts the beau- 
tiful image of his own. Yearning over them as the 
kind old man over his wayward prodigal, his exiled 
child, God was willing to receive back sinners to his 
arms; to reinstate them in his family, and restore 
them to his favour. But how was this to be done?— 
done without dishonour to his holy law, and with due re- 
gard to his character as a God of truth? He had said, 
** The soul that sinneth shall die ;” nor could peace 
be restored between Him and man but on such terms 
as maintained his truth. A father or mother punishes 
one child, and allows another, guilty of the same offence, 
to go free. But had God cast fallen angels into hell, 
and, without any regard to his word, admitted fallen 
men to heaven, what had angels, what had devils, 
what had men themselves thought of a God who con- 
ducted his government with such caprice—playing fast 
and loose with his most solemn words? ‘‘ The way of 
the Lord,” said ancient Israel, ‘is not equal ;” and in 
such a’case there had been ground for the charge, and 
none for the indignation with which He repels it, 
saying, ‘‘ Hear now, O Israel, is not my way equal? 
are not yours unequal?” 

There was only one way of restoring peace ; but it 
involved a sacrifice on God’s part which the- most 
sanguine had never dared to hope for. If the Lord 
of heaven and earth, veiling his glory, would assume 
our nature, would take the form of a servant, would 
stoop to the work of a subject, would die the death of 
a sinner, we might be saved—not otherwise; if He 
would leave heaven, we might enter it—not other- 
wise ; if He would die, we might live—not otherwise ; 
if He would -enter the grave its captor, we might 
leave it its conquerors—not otherwise ; if He, as 
our substitute, would fulfil the requirements of the 
law, both in doing our work and discharging our 
debt, both obeying and suffering in our stead, peace 
could be restored—not otherwise. For these ends 
God did not spare his Son, but gave Him up to death, 
**that whosoever believeth in him might not perish, 
but have everlasting life ;” and the “set time” having 
come at length, Jesus descended on our world, to make 
peace through the blood of his cross—his angel-train 
ere they returned to heaven holding a concert in the 
skies, 

Dying the just for the unjust, He has made peace ; 
and these are the easy terms, ‘‘ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” How gladly 
should we accept them? If men reject peace, what 
chance for them in war? ‘*Hast thou an arm like God? 
Canst thou thunder with a voice like Him?” ‘‘Let the 
potsherds strive with the potsherds of the earth ; but 
woe to the man who striveth with his Maker!” He 
has proclaimed a truce—granting a suspension of arms, 








and offering most generous proposals of peace. How 
should men improve the pause and accept the overtures? 
—as eagerly seizing salvation through the cross of Christ 
as a drowning man life through the rope some kind hand 
flings within his reach. In warfare patriots have stood 
up gallantly against overwhelming odds, and, closing 
their broken ranks, have said, ‘‘ Better fall on the field, 
better lose lifethan honour ;” but when sinners, dropping 
the weapons of rebellion, yield themselves up to God, 
honour is not lost, but won—in a crown that fadeth 
not away. Brave men have said, “ Better fight to the 
last, die with our swords in our hands, than become cap- 
tives to pine away a weary, ignoble life within the walls 
of a prison ;” but when the sinner gives himself wp to 
God, he goes not to exile but home, not to chains and 
a dungeon, but to glorious freedom, a palace and a 
throne. God asks you to give up your sins that they, 
not you, may be slain. It is of them, not of you, He 
says, ‘* But those mine enemies which would not that 
I should reign over them, bring hither, and slay them 
before me !” 

In these circumstances, oh for the wisdom of her 
who showed herself on the city walls in the thick of the 
assault, crying to Joab, ‘* Hear, hear, come near hither, 
I pray you, that I may speak with thee!” .A woman’s 
figure there, her voice sounding above the thunder of 
the captains and the shouting, suspends the attack. 
Assailants and assailed alike rest on their arms; and 
as one marked as a leader by his plume and bearing, 
covered with the dust and blood of battle, steps for- 
ward, she bends over the battlements to ask, ‘‘ Art thou 
Joab?” ‘Tam he,” is the reply. ‘* Then, hear the 
words of thy handmaid,” she cries; ‘*I am one of 
them that are peaceable and faithful in Israel ; thou 
seekest to destroy a city and a mother in, Israel!” 
He solemnly repudiates the charge. ‘‘ Far be it from 
me,” he answers, ‘that I should swallow up and de- 
stroy; the matter is not so; but a man of Mount 
Ephraim, Sheba, the son of Bichri, hath lifted up his 
hand against the king, against David; deliver him 
only, and I will depart from the city.” -She accepts 
the terms; and saying ‘‘ Behold, his head shall be 
thrown to thee over the wall’—vanishes. Prompt 
in action as wise in counsel, she goes to the people, 
deals with them, sways the multitude to her will ; and 
ere the last hour of the brief truce has closed, a bloody 
head goes bounding over the wall. It rolls like a 
ball to the feet of Joab; and in its grim and ghastly 
features they recognise the face of the son of Bichri. 
So Joab blows the trumpet, and the host retires from 
the walls, every man to his own tent. So let men 
deal with their sins. Let them die with the son of 
Bichri; they have ‘lifted up their hand against the 
King.” Why should we spare them, and lose our 
souls? By his precious blood Jesus has opened up 
a way to peace. He has come, but not ‘‘to swallow 
up and destroy.” Blessed Lord, He came to save, 
not to destroy. ‘‘O earth, earth, earth,” cried the 
prophet, ‘“‘hear the word of the Lord ;” and be it 
known to the world’s utmost bounds that God willeth 
not the death of the sinner, but rather that he would 
turn to Him and live. With her flaming sword, red 
with the blood of men and angels, Justice holds to us 
no other language but that of Joab, ‘‘ Deliver up your 
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sins only, and I will depart!” and, inspired of God 
with the wisdom that chocseth the better part and 
maketh wise unto salvation, let us say, ‘‘ Better my 
sins die than I; better Satan be cast than Jesus be 





en 





| 
| kept out of it; better strike off the heads of a 


thousand sins that have lifted up their hands against 
the King than that I should fall—sparing my sins to 
lose my soul !” 





A LESSON FROM THE LIGHTHOUSE. 


BY A PILOT. 





Berors the Bell-Rock Lighthouse was reared off 
the coast of Forfar, the Bell or Inchcape Rock was 
the terror of mariners, Mr. Stevenson relates that 
in the year 1799, a great fleet of vessels, driven north- 
wards by a furious gale, might have found refuge in 
the Frith of Forth ; but night came on, and, fearing 
the Bell-Rock, their ill-fated navigators resolved to 
keep at sea, and thus escape its dangers, but driven 
before the pitiless storm in a dark December night, 
they lost all knowledge of their position, and were 
helplessly wrecked : two of them on the Bell-Rock 
itself, and about seventy on the eastern shores of 
Scotland, whera, sad to tell, many of their brave 
crews perished. 

But ever since the lighthouse surmounted the reef, 
instead of a terror it has become the comfort of 
sailors ; ‘‘the danger which they formerly dreaded,” 
says Mr. Stevenson, ‘‘they now fearlessly approach, 





well knowing that so long as they can keep their vessels | 





dodging ‘off and on,’ in sight of the ever changing 
white and red lights of the Bell-Rock, they are in 
safety ; though the sky be moonless and starless they 
know that in the Bell-Rock they have a guiding star ; 
and that, trusting to it in the darkness, they can run 
for the Frith of Forth or Tay, when daylight dawns. 
Sir Walter Scott, on his visit to the Bell-Rock in 1814, 
gave happy expression to the value of its midnight 
cheering beams, in the following well-known lines, in 
which the lighthouse tells its own tale :— 

Far in the bosom of the deep, 

O’er these wild shelves my watch I keep, 

A ruddy gem of changeful light, 

Bound on the dusky brow of night. 


The seaman bids my lustre hail, 
And scorns to strike his tim’rous sail.” 


What a beautiful illustration have we here of the 
sinner’s feeling towards God, before and after He is 
seen in the face of Jesus Christ! Before that dis- 
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covery He is dreaded and shunned like the Inchcape 
Rock in the nights when all was dark around it ; but 
after He is seen as Jesus reveals Him, He is the 
object of confidence and delight; instead of the terror 
He becomes the comfort of the soul ; and joyfully as 
the sailor welcomes the ‘‘ruddy gem,” does the sinner 
rejoice in knowing that God is near. 

The very first recorded incident in man’s history after 


| What happy feelings he has when he is really near to 
| God. How blessed it is to trust Him, to lie on His 
bosom, to repose in Hisfatherly love! It is like bask- 
ing in the sunshine. And it is not mere passive en- 


| joyment. When he needs strength for duty, or patience 
| in time of trial, or serenity under provocation, or peace 


the fall was an instance of the terror that shuns the pre- | 
| heart must seem his ery, — 


sence of God. Whata volume of meaning is contained 
in that short but simple statement,—‘‘ And Adam and 
his wife hid themselves from the presence of the Lord 
God, amongst the trees of the garden.” It is just an 
abridgment of the history of the godless world. Man 
isafraid of God. He goes as far from Him as he pos- 
sibly can, seeks his enjoyment apart from God, and 
dislikes anything that brings God very near. In most 
cases, he does not abandon all thought of God, for his 
conscience tells him that God must be regarded, and 
he cannot quite drown the voice of conscience. But 
he does dislike the immediate presence of God. Why 
is the Bible the last book he cares to read? Why is 
secret prayer so distasteful? Why is the society of 
godly people so irksome? Why is the careful obser- 
vance of the Lord’s day so difficult and disagreeable ? 
Why is the sudden prospect of death so terrible ? 
There is one explanation of it all. He dreads God. 
He dreads His justice, for he has offended Him. He 
dreads His holiness, for he is unclean in His sight. 
On the awful day of judgment this dread and horror 
will reach their climax. The wild screams that shall 
then be heard to the rocks to fall on him, and to the 
hills to coyer him, will attest the unexampled intensity 
of his terror before the face of Him that sitteth on the 
throne ! 

But let the sinner see God in the face of Christ, 
how changed his feeling! His justice is not dreaded 
now, for Christ has satisfied its claims, and peace has 
been sealed by his blood. His holiness is not disliked 
now, for in the light of the cross, it has become beau- 
tifal exeeedingly, and all the sinner’s desire is to be 
filled with the Spirit, so that a like holiness shall ap- 
peat upon him. The Bible is relished because it is 
God’s book. The Sabbath is loved because it is 
His day. Prayer is prized because it brings God near. 


under tumultuous agitation, it is the presence of his 
God that brings all. No wonder he earnestly desires 
that presence. How strange to the unenlightened 


Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee ! 

K’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me, 
Still all my song shall be, 
Nearer, my God, to thie, 
Nearer to thee! 


To the carnal heart it seems pure hypocrisy that 
anyone should speak thus. Just as it would have 
seemed hypocrisy, or the height of infatuation to a 
sailor that had never heard of the lighthouse, to hear 
anyone, after it was built, expressing his delight 
that the Bell-Rock was near. The old sailor would not 
know that things were changed on the rock since he 
sailed there. As little does the carnal heart know 
how differently God appears when in the cross of 
Christ He is seen pardoning iniquity, and hastening, 
like the father of the prodigal, to fall on the neck of 
his repenting and returning child ! 

Which class of feelings does the thought of God call 
up in your heart, O reader? Is He to you like the 
naked rock, associated with thoughts of collision and 
irremediable destruction? or like the rock surmounted 
by the calm, pure, steady light that points the way ,to 
everlasting peace and safety? Is it a pain or a plea- 
sure to think of Him? Is He your Father or only 
your Judge? O settle this question, and settle it 
aright! It is no light matter to the sailor when 
furious gales are driving him on in darkness, whether 
he is to be dashed to shivers against the naked rock, 
or guided by the lighthouse to his haven, It is to 
you an infinitely more momentous matter, whether 
you are to meet God as your offended Judge, or to be 





welcomed to the bosom of your reconciled Father ! 





GOLD. 


Untikz silver and iron and most of its companions, 
which need to be separated from the ore, and which, 
as they occur, might be mistaken for coloured earths 
or heavy stones, gold at once speaks for itself, and is 
picked up a pure and perfect metal. It is therefore 
not at all impossible that of these most useful sub- 
stances it was the first with which man became ac- 
quainted ; and although many others have since been 
brought to light—the strong and tenacious iron, the 
soft and sectile lead, the liquid mercury, the platinum 
tolerant of so fierce a flame—the original acquaintance, 
80 bright, so ductile, to oxygen and all ordinary cor- 


rodents so impenetrable, still keeps its place of emi- 
nence ; and just as if it were so much solid sunshine, 
so much concentrated happiness—joy packed up into 
the smallest space and made convenient and portable,— 
what betwixt its beauty and its rarity, it has long 
been accepted by nearly all the nations as the very 
symbol of wealth or well-being. We are all so alive 
to its attractions that there is no need to descant upon 
them, nor on the numberless objects into which it is 
convertible. 

At the very best, however, gold is but a material 





good. It may be exchanged for food and raiment, 
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for books and pictures, and such other objects of | 
desire. But no amount of material good can satisfy | 
the soul of man. In round numbers, 2,000,000 of | 
sovereigns may be manufactured from a cubic yard of | 
metal ; and if we were converting into gold all the | 
silver and copper coinage of the world, and melting 
the whole into a solid lump, it would not make a block 
of more than seven yards broad and long and high. 
Suppose that it were yours. Suppose that some one 
were giving you the 600,000,000 of sterling pounds, 
or rather the solid cube into which they are condensed, 
perhaps your first emotion would be amazement at its 
smallness, As you looked at the four glittering sides, 
and then took a ladder and climbed up to the top and 
sat down, you might marvel, ‘‘Is this the entire 
affair? 1s this the veritable mainspring which has 
through all these years kept the busy world in motion ? | 
—the weight which has kept the clock of commerce 
going? Is this the mighty magnet which, ever since 
the days of Vasco de Gama—aye, ever since the days 
of Jason—has drawn the ships across the sea? Is this 
the prize for whose possession armies have crossed the 
Alps or waded through burning sands and seas of 
blood ?” 

And next you might feel some disgust at its useless- 
ness. Its uselessness! Why, now you are the master 
of mankind,—you are practically the possessor of the 
globe. You have as good as gotten the kingdoms of 
this world and all the glory of them ; and by breaking 
off and stamping little bits of your big nugget, you 
may buy all the Raffaelles and Correggios which ever 
hurried to the mart competing emperors. For your 
abode you may order a marble mountain to be hewn 
into a palace, with a county for the enclosing park ; 
and, as a toy for your children, you may purchase a 
crystal palace, with all its curiosities. But you will 
quickly reach the limit. You will soon find that the 
famous idol is not omnipotent, that there are many 
things which this shining deity cannot do. He can- 
not procure for you a single genuine friend—one true 
and sincere affection, He cannot take from your 
spirit one thorn, nor cure in your conscience one old 
festering wound, or one recent sting. He is very 
hard, and makes a poor pillow in the sleepless night— 
very hard, and makes a cold comforter in the desolate 
day. And now that yonder grim monster comes up, 
it is in vain that you cry “ Take all, but spare me. 
O, king of terrors, take the whole world, but leave 
me my life!” He will not for this enormous bribe 
give you an houwr’s reprieve, nor suffer you to take 
where you are going one atom of your treasure. 

Yet surely the blessed God does not mock us with 
shams and illusions, Nay, verily, it is we who mock 
ourselves, The vain show in which they walk is of 
men’s own making. It is not God who deludes them ; 
it is they who vex themselves, It is God who seeks 
to undeceive us, and to teach us some better thing. | 
It is He who, aware of our passion for material good, | 
reminds us that there is spirit-wealth. It is He who 
tells us of those true riches which make an opulent 
understanding and a wealthy heart, and which, after | 
plenteously supplying the earthly career, leave a bound- 
less reversion for all eternity. 

First of all, says the richest of the ancients, ‘‘ How 





much better is it to get wisdom than gold? and to get 
understanding rather to be chosen than silver?” and 
such a treasure is truth; we may say its smallest 
grains are golden. Accurate information on important 
subjects, knowledge of liberal arts and sciences, sound 
views of economy and policy, historical accuracy and 
comprehensiveness, enrich the possessor ; and of such 
wisdom all particles are precious. But in saying this 
we should be sorry to suggest that all society is worth 
cultivating, or that all books are worth reading. Even 
gold may be so thinly scattered as not to pay the cost 
of gathering. The Scottish Solomon, James the Sixth, 
searched for gold in Carnwath Moor, and he found 
three ounces ; but the finding of these twelve sovereigns 
cost him 2000]. And if anyone would take the trou- 
ble to crush and sift a hill like Tintock or Snowdon, 
it would take him a long time to do it; but in a thou- 
sand years he might extract as much precious metal, 
as, working at his trade, an artisan would earn in 
twelve months. So some apologize for spending all 
their time in frivolous company or in reading idle 
books. ‘* There is something to be learned,” they 
say. ‘*No doubt it is chiefly for pastime that we 
take up with that class of writers and talkers ; but 
still you must confess there are often useful hints to 
be gotten from them—there is always something to be 
learned.” It is quite possible, for gold is widely 
diffused. King James’s Ophir, the moor of Carnwath, 
yielded a teaspoonful in every ten thousand tons, and 
by crushing the Quantocks or Grampians you may 
make twopence a-year. 

Truth is a treasure, and of all truth the most pre- 
cious is that which informs us of our own duty and 
destiny, and which throws light on the perfections and 
dispositions of God. Of this truth the great repository 
is the word of God—the records successive of divine 
revelation. ‘The gold of this land is good.” It is 
gold without alloy, “truth without admixture of 
error.” Pure gold does not tarnish ; but blended as 
it usually is with some baser metal, the gilding of our 
domes and cornices is apt to decompose, and needs 
from time to time to be renewed, And God’s truth 
is golden. What He announces is yea and amen; but 
worked up in our systems, mixed with our thoughts 
and our words, it becomes an amalgam ; an amalgam 
which, with its silvery and sentimental lustre, mimick- 
ing the moonbeams, with its red and coppery glare, 
richer than the sunshine, some prefer to the simple 
produce of the mine; but which always runs this risk, 
that as the years pass on it will oxydize and show 
discoloured patches, and will need the restorer’s hand 
to touch it up again. The brass rusteth, and the 
finest counterfeit fadeth ; but the word of our God 
endureth for ever. 

You therefore who are in quest of truth, search in 
this stratum. You can never exhaust it; and in the 
very quest there is something salubrious. Better air 
than the Bible atmosphere you can never hope to 
inhale, and in searching the Scriptures the toil itself 
istonic. Butif you dig to good purpose you may find 
something every day, and from time to time you will 
be rewarded with a nodule large and gleaming, which 


| will be to you a heritage for ever, and in appropriating 


which you will rejoice like one that finds great spoil, 
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“God is love.” ‘After this manner pray ye, Our 
Father who art in Heaven.” ‘The gift of God is 
eternal life.” ‘*The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
from all sin.” ‘* Ask and ye shall receive.” Whatso- 
ever the saying may be, so fit and so faithful, so op- 
portune to your existing mood of mind, and so self- 
authenticating in its own divineness, as you come 
upon it and clutch it up and carry it away, you will 
feel with the psalmist, ‘‘The statutes of the Lord are 
right, rejoicing the heart, and pure, enlightening the 
eyes. More to be desired are they than gold, yea, 
than much fine gold.” 

Besides those truth-seekers who dig into the word 
of God as for hid treasure, there is a class whose turn 
of mind and line of things remind us of those who in 
auriferous regions are called quartz-crushers. They 
take some portion of Scripture—what you would 
deem the hardest and most rocky—and by opening it 
up and analysing or sifting, it is amazing how much 
precious ore they obtain from unpromising regions. 
In this way, with keen eye and skilful handling, the 
affectionate explorer has given us the Gospel in Levi- 
ticus, and a Christology in the books of Chronicles— 
the principles of the divine administration as laid down 
by the larger and lesser prophets, and the outlines of 
all coming history as sketched in the mysterious sym- 
bols but significant sequences of the Apocalypse. 

Truth is a treasure ; and so is friendship, true love, 
a high and holy affection such as helps us onward and 
upward. So again says the king so wealthy and so 
wise : * Loving favour is better than silver and gold.” 
And the poor man who has gathered around him the 
affection of his neighbours—who has the love and 
devotion of wife and children—the gratitude and 
esteem of fellow-citizens, is richer than the churl who 
has no end of money in the Funds, but who cannot 
count a friend in all the world. 

Yes, our golden ingot may become a fixed idea in 
the brain, monopolising every thought sleeping or 
awake—an absolute monomania ; but if you want to 
impart to man’s immortal mind a sense of satisfaction, 
you must supply it with food convenient :—you must 
give it that kind of food which a yearning spirit can 
absorb and assimilate and strengthen itself withal. 
What fools we are, and how slow to understand this ! 
—for every nature its own aliment—for material 
wants material good,—for spirit longings something 
spiritual, And they cannot be transposed. An empty 
bottle you cannot fill with sentiments, however spark- 
ling ; nor will bright ideas and fair fancies fill an 
empty purse. As little can you fill with material or 
metallic gold a hungry spirit—a hollow human heart 
—an immortal soul—affections wild with some un- 
knowa want, but which we only mock when we offer 
to appease them with sensual delight or material 
satisfaction, 

No: ‘a good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches, and loving favour rather than silver and 
gold :” and just as truth is intellectual wealth—the 
fine gold that makes the understanding rich—so 
**loving favour,” the exercise of the benevolent affec- 
tions and the consciousness of being loved by the 
worthy, is spirit-wealth—the gold that makes a rich 
and redundant heart, 








This takes all boldness from the language, and only 
brings us up to the Bible level, when we speak of God 
himself as golden. As Eliphaz says so sublimely : 


** Tf thou return to the Almighty, thou shalt be built up. 
Thou shalt lay up gold as dust, 
And the gold of Ophir as the stones of the brooks. 
Yea, the Almighty shall be thy gold, 
And thou shalt have plenty of silver; 
For then shalt thou have thy delight in the Almighty, 
And shalt lift up thy face unto God : 
Thou shalt make thy prayer unto Him, and He shall hear 
thee.” 


The Possessor of Heaven and Earth shall be thy 
portion : thy wealth shall be the friendship of All- 
sufficiency. 

An idea which comes out more palpably, and comes 
very close home, when we read the words of Christ to 
Laodicea: ‘* Because thou sayest I am rich and 
increased with goods, and have need of nothing; and 
knowest not that thou art miserable and poor ”—and 
very likely the Laodicean had money in his purse and 
notions in his head, but he had no Saviour in his heart 
—‘‘thou art poor ’”—thou hast nothing to make thee 
wealthy and noble now—no one to keep that soul of 
thine alive when the body dies—no one to secure its 
safe conduct intoa sinless heaven :—thy heart is empty 
—there is nothing there to speak of—thou art poor. 
**T counsel thee, to buy of me gold tried in the fire 
that thou mayest be rich.” Take the wealth I offer ; 
and what is that? Take myself. ‘* Behold I stand at 
the door and knock: if any man hear my voice and 
open the door, I will come in to him, and will sup 
with him, and he with me.” Christ is Himself the trea- 
sure, Wherever He is admitted, the house at once is 
furnished and He Himself spreads the board and sup- 
plies the banquet. He is Himself the pure gold tried 
in the fire, and the soul in which He resides need 
never feel destitute, and never can die with such an 
immortal inmate. 

Some may remember the lines of John Leyden ‘To 
an Indian gold coin,” written as he lay dying in India, 
whither he had gone to make his fortune. 


*¢ Sweet visions haunt my waking dreams 

Of Teviot loved while still a child ; 

Of castled rocks stupendous piled 
By Esk or Eden’s classic wave, 

Where loves of youth and friendship smiled 
Uncursed by thee, vile yellow slave ! 


Fade, day-dreams sweet, from memory fade ! 
The perished bliss of youth's first prime, 
That once so bright on fancy played, 
Revives no more in after time. 
Far from my sacred natal clime 
I haste to an untimely grave ; 
The daring thoughts’that soared sublime 
Are sunk in ocean’s southern wave. 


Slave of the mine, thy yellow light 
Gleams baleful as the tomb-fire drear. 
A gentle vision comes by night 
My lonely widowed heart to cheer : 
Her eyes are dim with many a tear, 
That once were guiding-stars to mine : 
Her fond heart throbs with many a fear ! 
I cannot bear to see thee shine. 


For thee, for thee, vile yellow slave, 
T left a heart that loved me true! 
I crossed the tedious ocean wave, 
To ream in climes unkind and new. 
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The cold wind of the stranger blew 
Chill on my wither’d heart ; the grave, 
Dark and untimely met my view— 

And all for thee, vile yellow slave !” 


And it is a great pity if, in the pursuit of fortune, 
you let the affections wither. You will be the luck- 
iest man that ever lived, and the first man who did it, 
if you make money enough to compensate for leaving 
‘a heart that loved youtrue ;” and you will commit 
a great blunder, if even without crossing ‘‘ the tedious 
wave ” you allowa great gulf to come betwixt your- 
self and those tender affections which are yours if 
you do not repelthem. 0 scholar, don’t be so buried 
in your books,—O trader, don’t be so buried in your 
business, as to lose sight of the holy lights which God 
has kindled in your home,—the ‘‘guiding-stars” of 
love-lit eyes. Don’t go into the far country of 
anxious speculations or absorbing pursuits, where, 
though the form of wife and child, of parent or brother 
flits before you,—if the eyes are not so holden that 
they cannot see, the pre-occupied thoughts are so 
holden that they cannot love,—the bodily presence 
still left in some fashion, but the heart (like Robert 
the Bruce’s) taken out and soldered up in a golden 
urn, and sent away to some far country, which will 
not sanctify the deed, even though it be a Holy Land. 

But earthly attachments, however good and true, 
are after all but the second-best. They are silver, 
and especially when the King’s image and superscrip- 
tion are on them they are valuable :—but you do well 
to prefer the more precious, —and, wonderful to tell, 
it is the most precious which is the most attainable. 
Christ’s friendship is golden. It has been ‘tried in 
the fire.” For your sake and to save from that ruined 
eternity which it is a terror to think of, He passed 
through the fire—through that agony mysterious and 
awful which “ melted his heart ” and “dried up his 





| 


strength like a potsherd.” It was a desirousness for 
your welfare, deep and divine, which bore Him through 
that ordeal—which carried Him through Gethsemane, 
and which onCalvary tore in asunder the weak fiesh and 
willing spirit. It is a friendship that sticketh closer 
than brotherhood which now brings Him to your door, 
and although everything is so squalid and wretched 
there—though at that door sin be lying, and all the 
signs of a careless, godless history—He is not 
ashamed to show his interest in your welfare, and if 
you were relenting—if you were taking a better 
thought and opening the doop, He would come in, and 
your depraved and desolate spirit He would enrich 
with the peace and joy and purity which his advent 
brings with it. ‘*To as many as receive Him He 
gives power to become sons of God,”—and a joint 
heir with Jesus Christ, there is nothing which a God of 
grace can bestow and which your finite nature can 
receive, but you may now or hereafter hope to obtain. 
Believing in Jesus the promises are to you ‘* Yea and 
Amen,” and whilst others are content with mere metal 
—the sham and the shadow—your soul will be inhe- 
riting substance ;—with holy thoughts and devout 
desires and new affections the Holy Spirit will be 
filling your spirit. He will teach you to say, ‘‘ O God, 
Thon art golden.* Thou art the wealth of the uni- 
verse, the joy of all its worlds. Be Thou the strength 
of my heart, and its portion for ever. Enrich me 
with thy friendship now, and receive me into the 
presence of thy glory by and by. For I know that 
where Thou dwellest all is true and permanent,—love 
without alloy, blessedness which shall never pass away. 
The streets of thy city are ‘ pure gold, clear as crystal ’ 
—divine satisfactions with dazzling splendour—enough 
to enrich the spirit even whilst overwhelming every 
sense—God’s own glory. ‘Truly, ‘the gold of that 
land is good.’ ” James Hasitron. 





THE JEW. 
BY THE COUNTESS DE GASPARIN. 


You know with what feeling the sight of our fellow- | 


beings, under arms as it were, inspires us ; the same 
people in the same avenues, wearing the same dress. 
You may, therefore, understand how it was that a 
singular little man, who walked alone in out-of-the- 
way places, just skirting the woods, and only approach- 
ing the fountain in those rare intervals when there 
was no one near it, awakened in my languid spirit a 
curiosity akin to interest. 

This little man was wrapped in a brown robe, that 
almost swept the ground, a cord confined it around his 
waist ; he wore a very old, very high hat, with a nar- 
row brim. Beneath that hat a long delicate face, 
with a beard falling in silky waves ; two black curls, 
blending with it, after having framed the face with 
their loose rings. His complexion was pale, his lips 
thin, His eyes, which were rather prominent, were 
long and almond-shaped. On his features you read 





an incredible mixture of poverty and dignity, of 
haughtiness and fear. And the same complex and 
contradictory character belonged to all the gestures 
of the little man. He had a particular gravity, 
and yet his walk reminded you of a weasel caught 
in some flagrant offence. He got out of sight 
whenever he could. Sometimes he blended so well 
with the shade of the shrubberies, that you could 
have said these clumps had suddenly swallowed 
him up. Then you hit upon him again in some 
deserted path, always gliding, always alone. If 
his glance ever crossed yours he withdrew it with 
an uneasy gesture. The outline of his face was 
noble, there was nothing vulgar about his movements, 





* “Have money-worshippers really considered it, that the living 
God is not dead metal, and yet that He is, strictly speaking, the only 
human gold? Rich men are the men who carry God in their souls, 
and these are the only men who have the true human gold to give.”— 
“ Quiet Hours,” by J. Pulsford. 
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only a species of apprehension trembled through the 
whole man. 
By dint of so constantly meeting in lonely spots, 


the little man and I, he no longer shrank at my ap- | 
proach. He went on with his solemn step, in his | 


threadbare robe, his hands crossed under his wide 
sleeves. Gradually he began to venture a look at me; 
then we must suppose that unconsciously there passed 
between us a flash of that magnetic fluid which carries 
messages of reciprocal goodwill, for a smile struggled 
forth on the lips of the little man. Finally, he came 
to taking off his hat, and I bowed ; this we did daily 
at the very same spot, and at that point we stopped. 


And at that spot we should still be, but for a cer- | 


tain walk I took. 
My road after having climbed for some time in an 
idle way, suddenly stretched out before me on level 


ground, in sight of one of those dispiriting distances | 


of low mountains which so often in Germany shut 
in the horizon. An unsuccessful sort of outline 
theirs is ; indistinct forms which a misty sky in the 
morning, a violet or golden tint at evening, hardly 
ever avails to show off clearly. 

It was there that I went seeking for an open space 


~ to breathe in. | 
Almost at the summit of the ascent the road runs | 


along, looking down upon it from a great height, a 
certain enclosure, which does not enliven it. Itisa 
Jewish cemetery, pretty nearly abandoned. This 
unfortunate cemetery, at the very bottom of a hollow 
formed by three or four swelling mounds, hides itself 
as well as it can beneath the trees. 

I could never see those stones sown here and there 
among the grass, without a cold sense of exile com- 
pressing my heart. 

This morning my eye fell upon the figure I have 
described, wandering there. 

The Jew—I could no longer doubt his race—was 
almost buried in the tall grass. He had visited more 
than one tomb,—we saw that from the shining track 
left in the tangle of weeds, Erect—his back turned 
to me,—he was praying. His prayer was energetic, 
a prayer that takes Heaven by assault. The attitude 
in which he stood, pressing forward, upward, as if bent 


on prevailing, told me this; entirely absorbed, he | 


neither saw nor heard. 

A feeling of confusion seized me ; to have surprised 
him thus, even unintentionally, was it not, in some 
sort, to have violated the holy mystery of his com- 
munion with God? I retreated, hardly daring to 
breathe, and went on my way. 

As I returned, I again came upon the little Jew. 
He was skirting the hedges as though he feared to 
occupy the sun-lit place in the middle of the high 
road. He did not turn his head round, but his timid 
air, his knees bending under him, showed me that he 
was aware of some one drawing near. 

When I had come quite up with him, he cast a 
furtive glance at me. 


exchanged, blent itself with our salutation ; how, I 
hardly know, we happened to go on walking side by 
side. 

*¢ You are a, stranger ?” 

The eye of the little Jew fell to inspecting the 


The sympathetic smile so often | 


] 
hedges. In a very low voice, the singular melody of 
| which recalled other lands— 

**A Pole!” he replied. 

*¢ Your health brings you here ?” 

** Health—business—exile. ” 

He spoke a German mingled with Slavonian words, 
decorated with formulas whose exaggerated politeness 
| would have been displeasing to me, if it had not had 

some vague resemblance to the courtesy of the East. 
| But yet it had less dignity ; you felt an old taint of 

servitude about it. Even the exquisite softness of 
| the inflections revealed the misfortunes of a whole na- 
tion ; only the «persecuted have these imperturbably 
smooth accents, 

We continued to converse as well as we could. The 
| little Jew, taciturn at first—surprised by the polite 

formality with which I on my side treated him,— 
| grew animated by degrees. He began to speak with 
| a febrile rapidity ; but always the same plaintive in- 
| tonations, always the same superabundance of ‘* Hoch 
wohl geboren, Griidiger, Eccelenz.”” He related several 
of his commercial adventures, to me quite inextricable, 
out of which I only got at one fact ; the confiscation 
of his goods, and he an invalid, wandering about over 
| the surface of the globe. 

When we approached the town, my companion re- 
sumed his air of embarrassment. His eye became 
| anxious, he walked slower, he looked about him 

timidly. What occasioned this terror? Was he afraid 
of the Russian families settled in the town for the 
| Season ? Was he averse to be met walking with me 
| by some of the very few Jewish tourists about ? Was 
it an indestructible habit of dissimulation, the result of 
long suffering, which kept him tied and bound? It 
was all this together perhaps. 
The little Jew had been an inhabitant of the town 
| for two years. Little was known about him. But 
it had been ascertained that he was unfortunate, well- 
| educated, and that he lived with his wife in an obscure 
lodging. 

As for me, when I looked at him, I was seized with 
one of those indescribable compassions which will not 
let us sleep in peace till they have got themselves 
expressed one way or other. I think that that 
timid attitude, that almost servile respect, inspired me 
with a more profound pity than did his poverty. I 
wanted, by dint of deference on my part, to raise 
him in his own eyes. This abject humiliation on the 

part of a man whose crimes, after all, amounted 
merely to some doubtful case of smuggling, weighed 
upon my heart,—I might say upon my conscience. 
Whether nations or individuals, the strong are always 
| guilty of the degradation of the weak. 
| A few services rendered humanized my little Jew. 
| He no longer avoided me. Nay, one day he bowed 
_to me in the broad avenue before every one. That 
| day it seemed to me that his head was raised higher, 
his look grown more steadfast, that for a moment his 
whole figure was transfigured by an inexpressible 
| serenity. It was a mere lightning flash. 
| The hour of my departure drew near. Was I to 
leave my little Jew beneath the weight of services 
rendered by a superior? Should I not adopt in his 
| case a line of conduct that would re-establish a feel- 


| 
| 
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ing of equality. A visit from me éould not distress 
him ; the first would be the last. I took courage, 
and when twilight came, one Friday, the evening | 
before my journey, I glided along the walls, as the | 
Jew himself might have done, till I reached his 
house. 

A knock at the door obtained me admittance. 

Have you ever seen a Jewish synagogue? Yes, | 
Have you comprehended the solemn simplicity of that | 
sanctuary ; has that aspect, so essentially different | 
from everything else with which you are familiar, | 
impressed you; have you inhaled the oriental air ; 
have you been penetrated with a sudden emotion ? 
No. I answer no, thus boldly, because I have hardly 
ever met any one who felt as I do in this matter. 

You have only remarked a collection more or less 
erotesque of aquiline noses and hawks’ eyes, profiles 
worthy of Harpagon ; you have only heard an insup- 
portably nasal droning, only observed a crushing 
formalism ; you have left the assembly either unbe- 
comingly amused or pained at heart. 

Well then, I, for my part, whether it be right or 
wrong, feel quite differently in a synagogue. When 
I penetrate into that temple with its grave walls, and 
see on the unornamented altar the books unrolled, 
when my glance wanders on the expressive half-veiled 
heads of the Taled on each side, when I hear the 
murmurs of the assembly modulating the prayers and 
responses in their peculiar tone, something like filial 
respect takes possession of me. In my heart there 
are the vibrations of a near tie, the tie of relation- 
ship. The children of the patriarchs are there, a 
fallen, but a chosen race. Before me rise the forms 
of Abraham and of Isaac, and the gigantic figure of 
Moses, There come visions of palm-trees, of the 
desert, of long pilgrimages from oasis to oasis, behind 
the camels with their gilded flanks. I lose myself in 
that country of light. My childhood was passed 
there, on the banks of the Jordan, beneath the tent 
of Jacob, These men around me are all familiar— 
they are my brothers. Oh, if only they would be! 

Now I felt all this, the moment I crossed the 
threshold of the Jew. 

A low room, dimly lit up, contrasted with the 
dying light of day which I had left. As I hesitated 
to enter, the little Jew, who recognised me, said, in 
his voice melodious as ever, but firmer now in its 
tone, ** Welcome be the guest !” 

Ientered. The table was covered with a white 
cloth, Another cloth, folded lengthways, veiled the 
bread, and some poor dish of potatoes, in the same 
line with it. The lamp, with its seven beaks, an old 
copper lamp, with grotesque ornaments, kept very 
brightly polished, lit up the singular-looking interior. 
The Jew was sitting up in a straight-backed arm-cbair. 
On the shelves were piles of real china. The white- 
washed wall showed off certain Hebrew characters, 
traced from left to right. 

I know not why, but these made me think of the 
Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin traced by the prophetic 
hand on the wall of the Babylonian palace. 

Alas! there was no festival here, no royal pomp and 
rejoicing. But there was the whole East brought 





before me at once. 
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A woman was standing behind the little Jew—his 
wife. She was tall and slender. Her handsome 
features were worn by her life of exile. Her hair 
was hidden beneath a silk handkerchief, with yellow 
tufts ; she herself was wrapped in a parti-coloured 
dress of bright red and deep blue. She wore large 
embossed silver ear-rings, and she stood there a little 
awkwardly, surprised at my apparition. Her hands, 
covered with enormous rings, were clasped on her 
breast. 

The whole destiny of the Jewish race seemed 
summed up in the scene before me. The impression 


| it made was a grave one, full of sympathy and sad- 


ness. 

The little Jew had risen. 
for me. We sat down. 
standing in the twilight. 

I no longer had before me the dejected creature 
wont to glide by so stealthily among his fellowmen. 
The Jew’s figure seemed to have dilated, his face beamed 
with a lofty expression I had never seen there before. 
His eyes met mine freely. 

I placed my farewell offering on his knee. It was 
a very handsome Hebrew Bible. He took it, opened 
it at the Gospels, read for some minutes in silence, ° 
and smiled a sad smile, but free from irony. Next 
he turned to the Old Testament, to the prophetic 
books. Then his eyes flashed fire, and in a voice, 
whose modulations are never to be forgotten, began to 
recite, or rather to sing, the verses, He sang them 
with that supple swaying to and fro, with those 
inflections of inexpressible softness common to his 
race. He uttered them in those vague tones borrowed 
from the wailing of the wind, from the murmurs of an 
Arabian night ; he scanned them according to a mea- 
sure unknown to Europe, of which the Orientals 
preserve the eternal poetry with the eternal secret. 
I fancied myself wandering on the flags of El Amr, 
that beautiful mosque. I heard the fountains weep 
in their alabaster basins. I saw the blue sky round 
itself into the cupola; the slippered feet of the Iman 
dragged negligently along the Mosaic pavement. The 
muezzin shot its wildly earnest call through the air. 
Without intending it, I wept. 

The Jew closed the Bible, kissed it, laid it down 
before him, looked at me, and saw my_ emotion. 
Perhaps he took it for compassion, for he slowly pro- 
nounced these words, ‘‘ God has said to us as to his 
servant Abraham, Get thee oy of thy-country and 
from thy kindred.” 

My lips did not contradict him ; my countenance, 
more sincere, betrayed a certain doubt. He fixed his 
eyes upon me, ‘* You do not believe this ?” 

**T believe that your race is a blessed one.” 

‘¢ Formerly, yes ; but now it is cursed.” 

‘¢ Now it walks in darkness, indeed, but light will 
shine on it again. When the Messiah returns, the 
Saviour, our King of glory, you will recognise Him, 
you will clap your hands. Jerusalem will see your 
tribes on their way to her restored walls.” 

The Jew no longer heard me. ‘ Jerouscholaim, 
Jerouscholaim,” he murmured in an ineffable accent. 

‘Jerusalem! I have seen Jerusalem.” 


His wife placed a chair 
She meanwhile remained 


I said it quite mechanically. His eyes shone like 
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lightning, he seized my arm, his wife came out into 
the full light. 

‘**T have seen it.” 

**You! you!” His voice trembled. 

‘*T have walked along the pool of Hezekiah, I have 
dipped my lips in the Jordan ; for a whole morning I 
have wandered about the hills of Bethlehem ; I have 
counted your tombs in the valley of Jehoshaphat.” 

He pressed my hands. 

**Can this be true?” 

His wife, who had approached me, now drew. her 
hand lightly over my face as if she were touching a relic. 

Then, throbbing with an ardent solicitude, he began 
to question me, not like a stranger seeking informa- 
tion respecting some unknown country, but like a son 
speaking of his father’s house, knowing its whole 
plan, knowing its every nook and corner. Now it 
was about the citadel of David, now the brook of 
Kedron ; and when I told him that its waters were 
dried up, a low groan escaped him, 

How were the boundaries fixed of the Holy City ? 
Was the old rampart still found on the side of the 
valley of Jehoshaphat ? what of the Dead Sea? what 
of Hebron? was the sepulchre of Rachel on the road 
to Bethlehem? The colour of the soil, the condition 
of the ruins, what date-trees waved over Jericho, 
whether the roads had the same windings, whether 
the rivers traced the same courses, what of the seven 
wells that the servants of Abimelech disputed with the 
shepherds of Abraham ?—he wished to know every- 
thing. But when I spoke of the Temple, of the wall 
against which I had seen the prostrate Israelites beat- 
ing their breasts ; when I showed him, from the top 
of the Mount of Olives, the courts walled with white 
marble and planted here and there with cypress 
trees, still magnificent in their ruin, with the Turk 
walking lazily about the sacred place, and the Iman 
reciting prayers to Mahomet, the Jew rose, still more 
pallid, with arms extended, and cried in a loud voice, 
** Jerusalem, Jerusalem, if I forget thee, let my right 





hand forget its cunning ! ” 
It was a delightful evening. Where I had seen | 
only a pusillanimous and suspicious being, stood a | 
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man, a patriarch. Instead of the passion for gain 
imputed to his people, was the most ideal love—a love 
hopeless yet faithful. There, under the mists of 
Germany, in the prosaic surroundings of want, this 
little man was a son of day, an Eastern prince. He 
possessed, in the regions whence the sun rose, a king- 
dom streaming with light. He had a kindred, the 
noblest of kindreds. He had a country, the mother 
of nations. And these nations which trampled him 
under foot would some day come, subdued, to bring 
their treasures to triumphant Jerusalem. 

Without effort, I let my words flow in conformity 
with my faith He felt that I loved him. He 
listened pensively as I recited the scenes of Nazareth, 
Shechem, and Tiberias. A long time I talked of 
Jesus, of Jesus who was also despised. He did not 
answer, he did not argue ; but remained with downcast 
eyelids, twisting an amber necklace in his fingers. 
When I quitted him, he accompanied me to the 
threshold ; he lightly touched the reed fastened on 
the right side of the door, the mezuza; he held my 
hands long within his own, after the Arabian manner ; 
then, in a firm voice, in which I detected emotion, 
pronounced a blessing on my head. 

The place that we are about to quit, be it ever so 
unpleasant, exercises at the parting moment a sort of 
melancholy attraction. From the day of my arrival, 
I had sighed for the day of departure. It had come. 
I felt an irresistible desire once more to. behold the 
island, the walks, and the shrivelled turf*that I was 
never more to see. In a moment, I was in the midst 


of the crowd. I took the accustomed paths. At a 
distance I saw the same little Jew. The same! I 
say it purposely. Not him of last evening; no. Him 


whom persecutions had made; the weakly, anxious 
being ; the Polish Jew, bowed beneath arbitrary 
power; suspected, suspicious, crushed, withering. He 
saw me and disappeared. It was all the same. I 
knew the worth of his abject attitude. I knew 
that it was false. I knew that, under the apparent 
humiliation, there beat a free heart. Happier than 
Diogenes ; without a lantern and without seeking 
him, I had found a man, 





THE HOUSE OF GOD. 


Ir is the Sabbath bell, which calls to pray’r, 
Even to the Houser or Gop, the hallow’d dome, 
Where, He who claims it, 


bids his people come 


To bow before his throne, and serve Him there 


With pray'rs, and thanks, and praises. 


Some there ars 


Who hold it meet to linger now at home, 
And some, o’er fields and the wide hills to roam, 
And worship in the temple of the air ! 
For me, not heedless of the lone address, 
Nor slack to greet my Maker on the height, 
By wood, or living stream ; yet not the less 
Seek I his presence in each social rite . 
Of his own temple : ¢hat He deigns to bless 


There still He dwells, and there is his delight. 
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ON THE NAMES OF GOD, 


(Continued from page 15.) 


We come now to the examination of the other two 
words for God, Eloah and Elohim, and of their rela- 
tion to each other, and their probable relation to EI. 
Elohim is a plural form ; im, as must be well known 
to all the readers of the Bible, being the plural termi- 
nation of Hebrew words, answering to the English 
termination s or es. Thus cherubim is the plural of 
cherub, seraphim of seraph.* Postponing for the 
present the consideration of the meaning of the plural 
form, and fixing our attention on the construction 
and derivation of the words, we observe that Elohim 
cannot be the plural of El; for that, according to the 
analogy of the examples just referred to, must neces- 
sarily be Elim. Accordingly, we find the word Elim 
used in the sense of ‘‘ gods:”—‘‘ Who is like unto 
thee, O Lord, among the gods?” or, as the margin 
renders, “mighty ones” (Exod. xv. 11). So in Ps. 
xxix. 1; Ps, lxxxix. 6, “‘sons of the mighty ones.” 
In both these passages the ancient Greek translation 
(the Septuagint) renders ‘‘sons of God,” as if the 
word Elim were the same as Elohim, and meant, as 
Flohim usually does, **God.” ‘Sons of God” would 
then be here, as in Job i, 6, xxxviii. 7, angels, or 
heavenly intelligences, 

But in Dan. xi. 36 the word certainly stands for 
gods ;—“he shall magnify himself above every god 
[Hl], and shall speak marvellous things against the 
God of gods ” (El Elim). I, therefore, has its plural, 
which is Elim, not Elohim. But Elohim is the plural 
of Eloah; and is regularly formed from it as Elim is 
from El. The question now is, what is the root and 
formation of Eloah ? There are, or have been, those 
who would derive it immediately from £1; supposing 
that the second and third syllables (or letters) o and 


"ah were added as intensives, to increase the signifi- 


eance of the word, and give it the meaning “most 
mighty,” or “Almighty.” But it is almost certain, 
from the principles and analogy of the language, that 
the word El would not admit ot this summary pro- 
cess of double intensive augmentation. If we can at all 
trace Eloah to El, it must be by a more circuitous route. 

Eloah is a word of the class which grammarians call 
verbal nouns—that is, nouns derived from verbs, and 
mostly either from participles or from the infinitive 
mood. If derived from participles, they usually de- 
note the person or thing acting, or towards which 
action is directed; if from the infinitive mood, they 
denote the action itself, or effect of it. Hloah, by its 
meaning, seems plainly referable to the former class. 
If it owes its origin, then, to a participle, we know by 
analogy that this would be the participle of a verb of 
the form of Alah.t But there is no known verb in 





* In the authorised version of the Bible these words are printed 
cherubims and seraphims, as if the word cherubim or seraphim 
meant a single being. In most other editions, as in the Paragraph 
Bible, the error is corrected by the omission of the termination s. 
In the Te Deum they bave always preserved the right form—* To 
Thee cherubin and serapiiin continually do cry.” 

+ The first 4 in this word and the Fin Eleah are the same letters, 
though differently soundec 





the Hebrew language of this precise form. It is no 
uncommon thing, however, for verbal nouns to exist 
that cannot be traced to any verb in Hebrew which 
could originate their meaning, while exactly the verb 
that is wanted is found in one of the closely-related 
languages—Syriac, or Arabic. In this case, we have 
an Arabic verb of the exact form required, written 
and pronounced as the Hebrew verb Alah would be. 
And this verb has the meaning to fear, to adore, to 
worship. Now, observing that Eloah belongs to the 
class of those participial forms which denote frequently 
the object of the action, its signification will most 
likely be ‘‘ the Adored,” ‘‘the Worshipped,” or ‘‘ the 
Adorable,” ‘*the Worshipful One.” And grammarians 
notice that this form of verbal nouns implies habit or 
custom of such action as the root may signify. Eloah, 
then, it will be at once seen, is a most suitable name 
for God, and a name of a highly practical character, 
It sets Him forth not only as the object of a senti- 
ment, but of an action which isa duty. Those who 
called Him by this name acknowledged that they owed 
Him distinct and special homage, a service of praise 
and worship ; and they professed that they rendered 
it, that they habitually approached Him with the 
offerings and utterances of devotion. The word im- 
plies the existence of what we understand by “a 
religion ”—that is, a creed, a profession, and the 
formal stated act of private and public worship. If 
we might hazard a conjecture as to the time or occa- 
sion of the origin of this, or some equivalent term, as 
a name of God, we should be disposed to refer it to a 
date very precisely marked in Scripture, the age of 
Seth, the third son of Adam, the period when ‘‘ men 
began to call upon the name of the Lord.” For 
these words are generally, and with good reason, 
understood to signify that at that time the practice 
of formal and regular worship was instituted (com- 
pare Gen. xii. 8, xiii. 4). Very naturally, when 
people began to gather together in assemblies, for the 
purpose of uniting in the presentation of thanks and 
prayer to God, the prevalent sense of duty, the 
awakened spiritual feeling, would express itself in 
a title given to God, designating Him as ‘“‘ the Wor- 
shipped,” ‘‘the Object of worship,” the Being who 
demanded and accepted the adoration of the creatures 
whom He had “ formed for himself, that they should 
show forth his praise.” The sentiment of the word 
is developed by David in the opening of the sixty- 
fifth psalm :—‘‘ Praise waiteth for thee, O God, 
in Zion ; and unto thee shall the vow be performed. 
O thou that hearest prayer, unto thee shall all flesh 
come.” 

This ancient and primitive name of God, under- 
stood as we have explained it, is a testimony of the 
early patriarchal Church, perhaps of God Himself, to 
a Divine prerogative, and a human duty. Not only 
does it represent Him as the sole Being in the uni- 
verse to whom worship is due, or may be lawfully 
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and who claims it from every rational creature. It is 
a testimony, therefore, against many who profess to 
be members of the Christian Church in our own day, 
and in our own country. They practically deny the 
prerogative of God which it asserts, in neglecting 
their own corresponding duty. They who “forsake 
the assembling of themselves together” in the 
sanctuary—they who never bow the knee or lift 
the heart in secret prayer, do not, in their sponta- 
neous thoughts, connect the idea of. God with the 
idea of worship—ideas which this name Hloah unites 
as inseparable. God is not, in their practice or feel- 
ing, identical with the Adorable, the Worshipped, 
and Worshipful One. Thus, although they may out- 
wardly acknowledge God, yet they evidently refuse to 
*‘render unto Him the honour duc unto his name.” 
Neglect of prayer, public and private, is not only the 
neglect of a Divine ordinance and Divine command, 
but it amounts to a denial and rejection of God Him- 
self, On the other hand, they who really know God, 
and receive His revelation of Himself*in His Word, 
manifest this fact, and make their acknowledgment of 
Him, by worship. As it was, apparently, in the 
earliest times, so it is now; worship is the act and 
sign of a religious profession and character. 


to the individual, the outward attendance upon re 
ligious ordinances is the evidence to the Church 


and the world, of a man’s recognition of God as | 
the object of personal faith, trust, love, and obedi- | 


ence. ‘* With the heart man believeth unto right- 
eousness, but with the mouth confession is made unto 
salvation.” 

The next point of importance in our examination 
of these Divine names is the signification of the 
plural ending im in the word Elohim, which is by far 
the most frequent name of God in the Old Testament 
Scriptures. 


the meaning gods. It has this meaning in numerous 


magistrates or princes. When the witch of Endor 
says (1 Sam. xxviii. 13), ‘‘I saw gods (Elohim) as- 
cending out of the earth,” she means supernatural 
beings, or powers. And, in the language of the 
tempter (Gen. iii. 5), “Ye shall be as gods,” the 
word has perhaps the same sense; although here we 
may reasonably render, ‘‘ Ye shall be as God.” But 
when Elohim is employed to designate the one true 
and only God, it has, for the most part, the usual 
construction of a noun in the singular number ; that is, 


| it is joined with a verb or pronoun which is also sin- 


The 
homag? and adoration of the soul is the evidence | 


This word is undoubtedly the regularly 
formed plural of Eloah ; and, as such, should have | 


passages in which it is applied to the false deities of | 


the heathen ; and is used as a plural when denoting, 
as it does in a few places, angelic beings, or magis- 
trates, or eminent men. In Ex. xxi. 6, xxii. 8, 9, 
the word translated “judges” in our version is Elohim ; 
but the parallel passage, Deut. xix. 17, makes it not 


gular. Thus, in Gen. i. 1, ‘“ Elohim created the 
heavens and the earth,” created is expressed in He- 
brew by a verb with the singular termination. And 
in Isa, xxv. 9, ‘*This is our God” (Elohim), the 
Hebrew word for this is singular. There are, how- 
| ever, a few exceptions in which plural verbs, and 
more frequently plural adjectives, are joined with 
Elohim when it means God. In such cases, the 
writer has had regard to the form of the word rather 
than its signification; and has made the verbs and 
adjectives agree with it formally, but not so as to 
suggest to the apprehension of his readers a plural 
meaning of Elohim. The verbs and adjectives are 
adapted to the noun, as in Greek and Latin to such 
words as Athens (Athens), Thebes (Thebz), which, 
having a plural ending, are, in those languages, joined 
| with plural adjectives and verbs, understood in the 
sense of the singular. The following are instances 
of this usage :—In Gen. xx. 13, ‘* When Elohim 
caused me to wander from my father’s house,” caused 
| is plural ; so is judge in Gen xxxi. 53, ‘*The God of 
| Abraham, and the God of Nahor, the God of their 
father, judge betwixt us;” and ‘“‘appeared,” in 
Gen. xxxv. 7, “He called the place Zil-beth-el, 
| because there Elohim appeared to him.” In Ps. lviii. 12, 
‘Verily he is a God that judgeth in the earth,” the 
word judgeth is, in Hebrew, a plural participle ; and, 
in 2 Sam, vii. 23, ‘‘ Whom God went to redeem to 
himself,” went is in the plural, himself beimg in the 
singular. The adjective holy is plural in Josh, xxiv. 19, 
“He is a holy God ;” and so is living in the expres- 
sion, ‘the living God” (Deut. v. 26, 1 Sam, xvii. 
26, 36). These are nearly all the examples that 
occur of the recognition of the plural form of Elohim 


' in its construction with other words. 


improbable that God Himself is meant,—an Israelitish | 


court of justice being really His tribunal. 
cient Greek version (the Septuagint) renders it thus. 
So in Ex. xxii. 28, “Thou shalt not revile the gods 
(A.v.), nor curse the rulers of thy people,” many 
understand by Elohim, ** judges,” as corresponding to 
*‘ rulers” in the second clause. Here the Septuagint 
has ‘‘gods.” The word rendered “angels,” in | 
Ps, viii. 5, is Elohim; and here ‘‘ angels” is the 

translation of the Septuagint, adopted by St. Paul in 

Heb. ii. 7-9. That version has also ‘‘ angels” for | 
Elohim in Ps. xevii. 7, ‘* Worship him, all ye gods ” 
(a. v.). It is the same in Ps. cxxxviii. 1. “I have | 


The an- | 


This full and particular statement of the usage of 
the word Elohim has been given in order to enable 
the reader the better to understand, and form a 


| judgment upon, the different modes of accounting for 


the employment of a word having a plural form as the 
name of God, It is the opinion of many commenta- 
tors, ancient and modern, some of whom have been 
considerable Hebrew scholars, that a great ‘* mystery 
of godliness” is latent in this word. It involves, they 
think, the doctrine of the Trinity. Its plural form is 
understood by them as designed to imply, or rather to 
express, the fact of a plurality of Persons in the God- 
head. And its usual construction, as a noun in the 
singular, with a singular verb, is further supposed to 


said ‘ ye are gods,’” in Ps. Ixxxii. 6, is certainly ad- | indicate the combination of the Divine persons in 


dressed to men in high station (see John x. 34, 35) ; | 
hence it is probable that the term Elohim in the first | 


essential unity. All who are conversant with the 
subject of etymologies will freely admit that facts and 


verse, “He is a judge among gods,” is used for | truths of great importance are often condensed into 
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single words, and that words are often the repositories 
of historical information.* And, as we have seen in the 
case of Eloah, and shall have occasion hereafter to 
notice, the peculiar signification of a word may de- 
pend upon its grammatical or modal structure, that is, 
upon that part of it which is common to it with other 
words of the samo class, as well as upon that part of 
it which is termed ‘ radical,”—the part which sup- 
plies its root-form, and contains its primary and 
original idea, There is, in fact, no doubt but that the 
ending im in Elohim involves a definite notion, ad- 
ditional to that conveyed by Eloah, or El. The only 
question is, whether the name indicates absolute 
plurality, or is a conventional form having some other 
meaning. Now, if the name Elohim expressed by its 
termination a plurality of Persons in the Godhead, it 
seems strange that it should not be so understood 
universally by the Hebrew nation. But it is certain 
that the doctrine was not so revealed by the name, 
and acknowledged, as to form an article of faith under 
the patriarchal or Mosaic dispensation. Besides, the 
plural ending tm would express mere plurality, not 
a Trinity, and so would not teach the real truth con- 
cerning the Divine nature. Without some other more 
explicit revelation, which we find nowhere given in 
the Old Testament, the Israelites would have been 
left to conjecture the number of Persons in the God- 
head. Again, we find that this word Elohim is fre- 
quently employed by the sacred writers in speaking of 
a single false deity. Thus the word is applied to 
Dagon (Judg. xvi. 23), and his image (1 Sam. v. 7) ; 
to Baal (1 Kings xviii. 27) ; to Baal-zebub (2 Kings 
i. 2, 3, 6, 16) ; to Nisroch (2 Kings xix. 37); to any 
false god indefinitely (Ex. xxii. 20, Micah iv. 5) ; and 
when the Lord says to Moses, ** See, I have made thee 
a god to Pharaoh” (Ex. vii. 1), the word for God is 
Elohim. Now, in these instances, we are certain that 
no idea of plurality is attached to the word. More- 
over, if by its plural ending it expressed the mode of 
existence of the only true God, it would be certainly 
limited to Him, and it would no more be applied to 
a single false god, or an image, or a man, than could 
the word Jehovah. It was always possible for the 
writer in such cases to use the word EI, as indeed the 
prophet Isaiah always does when he is speaking of a 
false god or idol. 

These considerations, though briefly stated, will be 
felt to be serious objections to the opinion, at one 
time very prevalent, that the employment of the 
plural word Elohim, in the sense of the singular, to 
denote the one only God, resulted from the early 
knowledge and revelation of the great truth of the 
Trinity in Unity. 

The general form of the Divine name is accounted 
for by some, and especially by Jewish expositors, as a 
mode of expressing the abundance and diversity of 
attributes combined in Deity. Some such force must 
certainly be ascribed to the termination im in many 
words which are found only or frequently in the 
plural form, but with a singular meaning. Thus, for 
example, démim is put for *‘ blood,” or ‘* bloodshed,” 
instead of the singular dam, conveying, as many 





* See Archbishop Trench on the Study of Words. 
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think, the notion of bloodshed in copious effusion, 
So “life” is often in Hebrew khayyim, ‘“ lives,” 
when more than the ordinary notion of life is im- 
plied ; as Gesenius explains ‘‘ life” (lives) in Gen. 
ii. 9, to be ‘*a longer, diviner life.” And the 
word for face, panim, is found only in the plural 
form, probably with reference to the number of 
features, or the diversity of looks. 

There is a somewhat analogous use of the plural 
termination, which will perhaps appear to most minds 
to lead much more directly, and naturally, to the inter- 
pretation of the word Elohim employed as a singular 
noun to denote Deity. The syllables im (masculine) 
and oth (feminine) in derivatives of various common 
nouns of frequent occurrence, and belonging to the class 
of personal appellatives, express state or condition. 
Thus, nahar is ‘‘a boy,” nehurim and nehuroth, ‘‘child- 
hood ;” helem, ‘a youth,” halumim, ‘‘youth,” the state 
of a young man or woman; zaqén, ‘fan old man;” 
zequnnim, ‘old age;” almdnda(h), ‘‘a widow ;” alméd- 
nuth and almenuthim, ‘* widowhood ;” bethula(h), ‘*a 
virgin ;” beth@lim, virginity, the state of maidenhood. 
It will be seen that the plural ending im, or oth, in 
these words entirely corresponds to our ending hood 
or head, signifying state or condition. Hence we 
may reasonably conjecture that by the addition of 
im to Eloah, the word Elohim so formed, when a 
singular noun, was made to express the same idea as 
our word ‘‘ Godhead ;” and, therefore, that Elohim 
means ‘‘ Deity,” ‘* the Deity,” or ‘‘a Deity,’’ accor- 
ding to its context. It is difficult to account meta- 
physically for this usage of the plural termination, to 
trace the process of thought by which the notion of 
plurality or number expanded itself, or became gene- 
ralised, into that of state or condition; but the 
difficulty does not affect the matter of fact that the 
Hebrews had such a method of expressing this notion, 
or the probability that the word Hlohim is an example 
of it. 

But the majority of grammarians are agreed to 
consider the word as an instance of another peculiarity 
of the Hebrew and its cognate languages—namely, 
the use of the plural ending when a single person or 
object is spoken of, to denote excess, excellence, 
dignity, or, in fact, superlativeness of any kind. 
This is an idiom which may easily be conceived to 
have originated in the universally perceived affinity 
of the idea of quantity with that of quality, of addi- 
tion or increase with that of excess and superiority in 
general. Thus, in our own language, much is iden- 
tical with mickle, or muckle, formerly, and in the 
Scotch dialects till in use, for great ; more, and most, 
properly adjectives of quantity, have become the 
common adverbs of comparison, denoting respectively 
the higher and highest degree of any conceivable 
quality. The late Professor Lee held it to be highly 
probable—more recent philologers perhaps consider it 
certain—that the plural termination attached to He- 
brew nouns is nothing more than a fragment of some 
word originally used to designate plurality. ‘In 
the Malay, and Sanskrit, and some other languages,” 
he proceeds to observe, *‘ the plural number is still 
formed by adding some word or words signifying 
much, many, or the like, or by repeating the same 
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word.”* It is not unlikely, as appears from the 
above examples in the English language, that the 
same word originally signified much and many, and 
therefore might, as a postfixed word, signify either 
greatness or. plurality. And the expedient of repe- 
tition, noticed by Professor Lee as employed to denote 
plurality, is in use in many languages to denote 
greatness or superlativeness. It is so in Hebrew. 
The repetition of a noun sometimes indicates number, 


as in Gen. xiv. 10, ‘* The vale of Siddur was pits 
2) 


| great Maker.” 
| husband,” both words have a plural ending. 


pits,” i.¢., ‘in the vale were many pits ;” sometimes | 
degree, as in Eccl. vii. 24, ‘‘ That which is deep | 


deep,”’—i.e., ‘* exceedingly deep.” 
him in peace peace,”—i.e., perfect peace (Isa. xxvi. 
3). Compare also Exod, viii. 14, “ upon heaps,” 
literally, ‘* heaps heaps,”—1.e., ‘in many heaps” or 
“in great heaps ;” 2 Kings iii. 16, ‘‘ full of ditches ;” 
literally, ‘‘ ditches ditches.” It is easy to under- 
stand, from this coincidence between modes of ex- 
pressing plurality and excess, how similar coincidence 
might arise between other modes for expressing the 
same ideas ; how, for instance, a postfix, or termina- 
tion, which had come into general use for one, might, 
in many cases, be employed to denote the other. 

But, however we may account for the fact, it is 
certain that, in Hebrew, words are frequently found 
of the plural form, but not of the plural number ; 
and that, in most cases, this form is clearly expressive 
of greatness, dignity, excellence, or intensity of some 
kind. ‘To give a few examples :—In Ps. xlix. 1—4, 
‘© My mouth shall speak of wisdom, and the medita- 
tion of my heart shall be of understanding,” the 
words for ‘‘ wisdom” and “‘ understanding” are both 
plural, and mean, not different kinds of wisdom and 
understanding, but wisdom and understanding of the 
highest kind. Wisdom, as personified in Prov. ix. 1, 
is in the plural; the writer proceeding to represent her 
as surpassingly rich and bounteous. In Job xxi. 30, 
‘the day of wrath” is.literally ‘‘ the day of wraths,” 
—that is, of extreme wrath, equivalent ‘‘ to the great 
day of His wrath.” A faithful ambassador, in Prov. 
xiii. 17, is ‘an ambassador of truths or fidelities”— 
that is, perfectly pure or faithful ; so ‘‘a faithful 
witness,”’ xiv. 5 ; ‘‘a faithful man,” xx. 6. ‘‘ Brazen 
walls,” in Jer. i. 18, has a singular signification, as is 
evident from xi. 20, and means ‘a strong brazen 
wall.” Behemoth, the plural form of behémd(h) (al- 
though some think it an Egyptian word), is, in Job 
xl. 15, the name of the largest of quadrupeds. In 
Ps, Ixxiii. 22, ‘‘I was as a beast before thee,” its 
meaning is ‘a mere brute.” Adonim, the plural of 
Adon, lord, is in constant use as a title of dignity in 
speaking to or of a single person. Itis applied to 
Pharaoh, to Joseph, to Saul, to David, and many 
others. It is also a title frequently given to God, 
being the word usually represented by the English 
word “Lord” when the initial L alone is printed as 
a capital letter ; and we may remark, that if we do 
not assign to it any notion of plurality when it forms 
the title of a human being, but consider it equivalent 


to **Great Lord,” there is no reason for understand- | 


ing it in a plural sense, or otherwise than as the 





* Lee's Hebrew Grammar, Art. 139. 


‘Thou wilt keep | 


| 
word Adon intensified, when it is employed as a name 


of God. Other titles of God are also found with a 
plural termination, as not unfrequently Qedoshim, 
plural of Qedosh, ‘‘holy,” which, by the analogy of 
the last example, must signify ‘‘most holy.” In 
Ps, exlix. 2, ‘Let Israel rejoice in Him that made 
him,” is literally ‘‘in his makers,”—that is, ‘his 
In Isa. liv. 5, ‘Thy maker is thy 
ce Re- 
member thy Creator” (Eccl. xii. 1), is in Hebrew 
‘Remember thy Creators,”—i.e., thy great Creator. 
Helyon, ‘The most High,” a frequent title of God 
in Scripture, has in Dan. vii. 1827, the plural form 
Helyonin, and is equivalent to the old English double 
superlative, ‘* most Highest.” 

If now we compere the use of the word Elohim in 
the Old Testament, as the name of God, with these 
examples, and especially with Adonim, to which it is 
so nearly allied, it will appear that its plural form is 
most naturally to be accounted for by the idiom 
which employs a plural termination to increase the 
force, or importance, or extent of the significance, of 
the noun to which it is attached. Its original 
meaning, therefore, as an augmented form of Eloah, 
God, would be ‘the great God ;” or, reverting to 
the participial sense of the word Eloah, as derived 
from the verb Alah, it might be understood to 
express ‘‘the most worshipful,” the Being to whom 
reverence and adoration are supremely due. 

On the same principle grammarians account for 
the few instances in which plural verbs and pro- 
nouns are associated, otherwise than in close gram- 
matical construction, with the word Elohim, or 
Adonim, used in the singular. In Gen. i. 26 we 
read, “God said” (*‘ said” being singular) ‘‘ let us 
make man in our image, after our likeness ;” in 
Gen, xi. 7, ‘‘ Let us go down and there confound 
(pL) their language ;” in Isa. vi. 8, “* Whom shall J 
send ? who will go for us?” The employment of the 
plural in proclamations by royal personages, and 
others in high office and dignity, is frequently alleged 
as illustrative of these passages. So, likewise, may 
the German idiom, by which one individual accosts 
another as ‘‘ they,” when he wishes to address him in 
a complimentary or respectful style.* On the last of 
the passages just referred to it may be observed that, 
as Jehovah has just been represented as attended by 
the seraphim, the plural “ for us” may be meant to 
include those mysterious heavenly beings ; and this 
may throw light on that very difficult passage in 
Gen. iii. 22, where God says, “‘ Behold, the man is 
become as one of us, to know good and evil,” an 
allusion, doubtless, and perhaps an ironical one, to 
the words of the tempter, (ver. 5,) ‘Ye shall be as 
Elohim, knowing good and evil.” If we consider us 
as including such spiritual intelligences as the sera- 





phim in Isaiah’s vision, or the cherubim immediately 
afterwards mentioned in Gen. iii., the word Elohim in 
ver. 5 must be understood of these heavenly powers— 





* In the Koran, when God is represented as speaking, the plural 
is as often used as the singular. But it is well known that the 
| Koran denounces as impious the doctrine of a plurality in the God- 

head. ‘‘ Behold, how we declare unto men the signs of God’s unity ; 
| and men, behold, how they turn aside from the truth.”—Chap. v. 
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a sense corroborated by the plural rendering of our > 


version, ‘‘ Ye shall be as gods.” A parallel to such 


associations of angelic beings with God Himself is | 


found in the words of our Lord, when he speaks of | 
His coming to judgment, ‘in his own glory, and of | 


his Father, and of the holy angels” (Luke ix. 26); 
and in the solemn charge which St. Paul addressed to 
Timothy, ‘ before God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the elect angels ” (1 Tim. v. 21). 

The fact has been already noticed that, whereas the 
word Elohim occurs early and frequently as a divine 
name, the singular form Eloah—that from which, of 
course, the plural Elohim is derived—occurs but sel- 
dom, and principally in the poetical and later books of 
the Old Testament Scriptures, Asit must have existed 
contemporaneously with Elohim, and, grammatically, be- 





poetic dialect, which always affects uncommon and 
antique terms. Thus in English, such words as 
‘“‘ erst” for “formerly,” ‘‘ anon ” for ‘‘ immediately,” 
“sheen” for ‘‘bright” or ‘‘ brightness,” ‘‘ quoth ” 
for ‘‘says,” ‘*shent” for ‘ blamed,” are freely used 
in poetry, but seldom, if ever, in prose, though they 
were formerly as common in prose as poetry. We 
have another example in Hebrew in the word Enosh, 
the singular of Enoshim, *‘men.” The singular form 
Enosh, *‘ man,” is found only in the poetical books of 


| Job, and Isaiah, and the Psalms, and in prose in the 


fore it, this difference in the usage of the words is re- | 


markable. The word had probably gone out of general 
use, having been displaced by Elohim, before any por- 
tion of the Old Testament was written. It would, 
however, like many words and forms of words in 
other languages, be very naturally preserved in the 


Second Book of Chronicles, certainly one of the latest 
written books of the Old Testament. But we know 
that the word was in existence in the very earliest 
times, since it is the name given to the son of Seth, 
the son of Adam. Having fallen out of use, and been 
preserved only in the poetical dialect, it appears to 
have again been adopted into the ordinary language in 
a later age. That the same circumstances may have 
occurred in the history of the word Eloah will not 
seem at all improbable to those who have any acquaint- 
ance with the vicissitudes of human speech. 
W. F. Witxrnson, 





PANYALE 


PanyYALE was born in the interior of Equatorial 
Western Africa, on the borders of the unexplored 
regions of Ethiopia. In childhood he was stolen from 
his native home, and brought down to the coast, 
where, after passing through several different hands, 
he became the slave of a native man, residing in one 
of the Gaboon villages, near our missionary station. 
He differed little from the multitude of slaves in the 
community, who were generally ignorant, supersti- 
tious, and exceedingly depraved. Sometime in 1859, 
we noticed him occasionally at our Sabbath services ; 
but supposing he came from motives of curiosity 
rather than to hear the truth and receive spiritual 
benefit, he was passed by with but slight attentions, 

One day, when engaged in my study, he rapped at 
the door, and I bade him come in. As he entered, I 
noticed an unusual sadness depicted upon his sable 
countenance, and inquired, ‘‘ Pany4le what’s the matter? 
Are you in trouble?” He replied, ‘‘ Yes, sir; and I 
have come to ask you to pray for my soul.” I was 
surprised at his earnest answer, supposing he scarcely 
knew that he hadasoul. But upon further question- 
ing him, I found that he did know, and that he was in 
earnest about his salvation. After having imparted to 
him such instruction as seemed suited to his state 
of mind, I kneeled and prayed with him; and 
he followed with humble confession of sins to God, 
and earnestly pleaded for pardon through the merits 
of Christ. He became a member of a class of 
inquirers, who assembled at stated times for religious 
instruction, and, at my request, also frequently called 
at my house for special conversation and prayer. 

He manifested a much deeper conviction for sin 
than is common with native inquirers, and, conse- 
quently, a more earnest desire to “‘ flee from the wrath 








to come.” In the course of a few weeks he found 
peace in believing, and was happy in the experience 
of the pardoning love of God. Soon after, desiring to 
publicly profess his faith in Christ, he appeared before 
the examining committee of the Church. 

His knowledge of Divine truth and eternal things 
was found to be most limited, but he-could say, 
** Whereas I was blind, now I see ;” and his sin- 
cerity and earnestness were so apparent, and the 
evidence of his conversion was so clear, we could not 
long deny him the privilege he ardently craved. 
After repeated examinations, he was received into the 
Church ; and on the first Sabbath of 1860, he was bap- 
tised, and sat down with us at the table of the Lord. 
Having thus separated himself from the world, and 
joined himself to the Lord in an everlasting covenant, 
he, at once, entered upon the duties of the Christian 
life, with cheerfulness, zeal, and fidelity. He seemed 
to be entirely changed. The sad downcast look of 
the heathen slave, had given place to the joyous ex- 
pression of hope and love. 

*¢ Old things had passed away, and behold all things 
had become new.” A new world opened before him. 
He was still in bonds to a cruel heathen master, but 
had become a freeman in Christ Jesus. While he con- 
tinued faithful to his old master, who, being a cripple, 
was dependent upon him, his love to his new master 
in heaven constrained him to enter upon His service 
with alacrity—to receive His easy yoke, which he bore 
with delight till the very moment when he was instan- 
taneously removed to a higher and holier service. 

He did not, like the slothful servant in the parable, 
excuse himself because he possessed but one talent, 





but resolved to improve what he had to the best pos- 
| sible advantage. His first efforts to do good were put 
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forth in the humble sphere in which his lot was cast, 
among his associates. He sought them out, and told 
them what God had done for him, and invited them 
to walk with him in wisdom’s ways, which he had | 
found to be pleasant and peaceful ; and soon several 

of them were saying, ‘* We would see Jesus.” He | 
took great pleasure in attending the meetings for 
prayer and conference, and his prayers were exhibi- 
tions of simple child-like faith in God, whose promises 
he seemed to regard as realities to be believed and 
pleaded at the mercy seat. And if an unoccupied 
moment gave him an opportunity, he was accustomed 
to rise and speak a word for Christ and his cause. At 
first his addresses were not listened to respectfully by 
some who were better educated than he, and who 
were accustomed to look down with contempt upon a 
slave. But as he poured out in simple, earnest, and 
often graphic language exhortations, warnings and 
invitations, the derisive smile was changed to the | 
solemn anxious look of fear and religious inquiry. It | 
was interesting to hear him tell of the love of Jesus, 

and of his power and willingness to save even a poor 

slave. | 

Frequently he prefaced his remarks by saying that | 
he was a poor slave, the least and most unworthy 
person present ; that he could not read,-but he had | 
heard God’s word from the lips of his servants, and | 
the “Holy Spirit had spoken to his heart ; and he 
could not refrain from speaking of the things that he 
had heard and experienced. And being unable to | 
read, he listened the more attentively to the preaching 
of God’s word, which he not only received with 
avidity and appropriated to his own spiritual wants, 
but treasured up im his retentive memory for use in 
communicating to others. This was evident from | 
the fact that he always had something to say, and 
seldom made any mistake in reference to a doctrine | 
or duty enjoined in the word of God. | 

But though his efforts to do good in our prayer and 
conference meetings, were useful to both Christians and | 
unconverted, his personal labours with individuals | 
and his addresses to benighted slaves on the planta- | 
tions, and to the heathen people among the adjacent 
tribes, where he frequently went on trading tours, 
were most signally blest. Soon after he united with | 
the Church he began to introduce to us those whom | 
he had found in a serious state of mind, or who 
through his faithful efforts had been brought to inquire | 
what they must do to be saved. 

Never was he more joyful than when he came to 
report some new case of religious interest or of con- 
version. At one time he came in from the plantation 
in the bush where he was residing, to attend the lec- 
ture preparatory to the communion season, acocom- 
panied by six individuals who were indulging the hope 
of having passed from death unto life, and desiring 
to unite with the Church. Subsequently they all, 
with several of their associates, were baptised and 
became members of the Church. 

After a while he had the pleasure of seeing a little 
Christian community, mostly heads of families, settled 
around him on the plantation. And as he had been 


more than any one else instrumental in leading them 
to Christ, and was possessed of more religious know- 








‘ledge and Christian experience than they, it was 
natural for them to look up to him as an example and 


guide. With great simplicity and humility he followed 
Christ, letting his light shine in all the dark sphere 
in which he moved, instant in season and out of sea- 
son, doing good as he had opportunity, and seeking 
for opportunities in which he might do good to others 
and glorify his Divine Master. 

He was strict in the observance of social, family, 
and secret prayer. When unable to attend worship 
at our station, the sound of the bell was a signal for 
him and his associates to bend the knee in deyotion 
where they were. Prayer was the last thing at night 
and the first in the morning ; and if he, chanced to 
miss his regular meal, and afterward obtained an ear 
of corn, a potatoe or plantain, it was not eaten until 
a blessing had been asked, 

He was seldom absent from the monthly concert of 
prayer for the conversion of the world, and though 
very poor-—having to support his master, besides his 
own family—he managed to save something, so that 
he, his wife, and little daughter might each contribute 
as well as pray for the extension of the Redeemer’s 
Kingdom. When I have seen them cast in their 
hard-earned and conscientiously-saved mites into the 
treasury;.of the Lord, I have been reminded of the 
declaration of our Lord in reference to the poor 
widow: ‘*She hath cast in more than they all.” 
Accounts of the labours, trials, and successes of 
missionaries in other fields interested him much ; and 
the constancy and faith, even unto death, of native 
converts in other places seemed to excite something 
of the same holy resolution in his own breast. 

He examined with tearful interest an illustrated 
narrative of the martyrs of Madagascar, and wondered 
if he should remain faithful to Christ in similar 
circumstances. 

Much of his time was passed away from his home, 
engaged in trading among the Shekanie, Bakelie, and 
the Fan tribes, But he did not leave his piety 
behind him, as many professing Christians are 
accustomed to do when travelling for pleasure or on 
business among strangers. He scrupulously observed 


| the Sabbath, spending the holy time in imparting 


instruction to the benighted heathen among whom he 
sojourned. Nor was his teaching confined to the 
hours of the Lord’s-day : it is believed that he made 
the spiritual good of the heathen the subject of his 
thoughts, conversation, and prayers, from day to day, 
in the villages, by the wayside, and in his canoe 
when passing from place to place. 

Often when he returned, he came and in a simple, 
unostentatious manner related the substance of the 


| conversations he had held with the people, the objec- 


tions they had raised, and the arguments he had used 
to convince them of the truth, and lead them to the 
Saviour, 

When leisure permitted, he was sometimes sent on 
missionary tours to the heathen villages in the bush 
country beyond the sphere of our labours, and with 
such encouraging success, that, had his life been 
spared, he might have been usefully employed in 
these errands of mercy. 

Unsuccessful efforts were made to secure his free- 
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dom. Several gentlemen in the United States autho- 
rised us to draw upon them for any reasonable 
amount to purchase his redemption, that he might 
devote his time more exclusively to doing good ; but 
his old heathen master, in whose estimation he had 
increased in value immensely since his conversion, 
and who seemed to enjoy a kind of savage satisfaction 
in having him under his control, would listen to no 
terms. So he patiently waited, and uncomplainingly 
endured all that he in the Providence of God was 
called to bear: giving no offence lest the Gospel 
might be blamed, and the cause of his master be 
injured. 

The Saturday before his death he called and in- 
formed us that he was going to the bush country for 
the purpose of procuring materials to rebuild his 
master’s house ; and that he purposed spending the 
following Sabbath at a small hamlet near where he 
was to labour, with a few people, two or three of 
whom had expressed a desire to become Christians. 
He left in his canoe accompanied by his wife, who is 
a Christian, and his little daughter, an only child. 
They passed the Sabbath and following day at the 
place and in the manner contemplated, and Tuesday 
morning, before he entered upon his work, he called the 
people together for morning prayers. Just after 
rising from his knees, hearing a cry, he rushed out 
and found his little daughter in the hands of a 
savage war-party, who were carrying her off a captive. 
He ran to rescue her, and was shot through the heart, 
dying instantly without a struggle or a groan. 





His remains were brought to our station, and the | 


following morning, after an affecting funeral service in 
the chapel, ‘‘devout men carried” Panydle ‘‘to his 
burial, and made great lamentation over him.” Thus 
suddenly, and by the hand of violence, passed away 
one who during four and a half years had been “a 
burning and a shining light ” in this dark land, who had 
been a “‘living epistle known and read of all,” and who 
by his conversion and short Christian career had illus- 
trated the power of the Gospel to save the benighted 
and depraved. ° 

If one poor illiterate native truly converted, 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit, could do so 
much good, what encouragement to labour and pray 
to raise up an educated native agency, through whose 
instrumentality mainly the work of evangelising the 
heathen ultimately must be carried on to’ its final 
completion! And if this poor disciple in his igno- 
rance and poverty served his Master so successfully, 
what will be expected of highly-favoured followers of 
Christ in Christian lands with their superior advan- 
tages ? If all who profess to love the Lord in Christian 
and in heathen lands would, in imitation of this convert 
from heathenism, lay themselves wholly upon God’s 
altar, and labour, pray, and contribute in proportion 
to their ability as he did, how soon would our trea- 
suries of benevolence overflow with means, the 
Gospel be everywhere preached accompanied by Pente- 
costal effusions of the Holy Spirit, and the joyous 
acclamation be heard, ** The kingdoms of this world 
have become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his 
Christ ?” Apert BUSHNELL. 

The Gaboon, West Africa, July, 1864. 





TWO WAYS OF USING STRENGTH. 


TuE little village of Stoke-Regis, which lies hidden 
in a gap of the Downshire hills, was always celebrated 
for its strong men. There was a tradition, as firmly 
rooted in the place as the old Norman church, or the 
fragments of a Druid’s circle, which stood like a ring 
of old jagged teeth on the top of the highest hill, that 
Stoke-Regis had bred many famous giants, The 
names of many heroes of this kind recorded in old 
story-books were claimed as Stoke-Regis or Downshire 
names, and many famous wrestlers of modern times 
were known to have been Downshire men, All this 
tended to keep up the worship of physical strength in 
Stoke-Regis, and such worship was easily turned into 
bad channels. A Downshire man, named Tom 
Dibbles, whose father belonged to Stoke-Regis, and 
whose mother came from an adjoining village, called 
Stoke-Brewin, was engaged as a farm-labourer by a 


- squire of the ‘‘old school ”—a patron of wresiling, 


boxing, single-stick, fighting and other brutal sports. 
This squire, whose name was Southern, looked upon 
a man much as he looked upon a horse,—as an 
animal which was worth nothing more than its bone, 
muscle, flesh, and strength. If any colt in his stable 
looked promising, he had it trained for the race-course, 
and if any man on his estate looked promising, he had 
shim trained as a prize-fighter. He kept bull-dogs, 











game-cocks, and other animals to vary his sports ; but 
he thought more of a good muscular pugilist than of 
all these animals. 

*¢ Thee bean’t Stoke-Regis, be ’ee ?” said the squire 
one day, as Tom was working hard in a potato-field. 

*‘ Noa,” said Tom, touching his hair, and looking 
up from his work; “fayther wur Stoke-Regis, 
moother wur Stoke-Brewin.” 

“¢ Would ’ee loike to foight a Stoke-Regis mon, if I 
foind ’ee wun?” asked the squire. 

“ Foight any mon in thick there mead,” replied 
Tom, pointing to a closely cropped meadow, ‘if 
you'll gi’ I wages for day’s work.” 

The bargain was struck, and the squire looked 
about for a strong Stoke-Regis man. He soon found 
ons in the person of Harry Wold, a man about Tom 
Dibble’s age, height and strength, who was also in 
his employment. Both men were put into fair train- 
ing by the squire, who paid all the expenses, and 
kept them for a month while they were improving 
their physical condition. There was much excitement 
in the two villages, and indeed throughout Downshire, 
and many bets were made upon the contest. Umpires 
were chosen from both villages, and it was arranged 
that the trial should begin with a wrestling-match. 


|The place chosen for the contest was a meadow on 
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Squire Southern’s estate, and a small purse of gold 
was to be the prize awarded to the winner. 

We may pass over all details of the strugele—all 
description of the village crowd who came to witness 
it. The struggle was very brief and brutal; the 
drunkenness and disorder which prevailed were 
equally brutal, and not so brief. Tom Dibbles threw 
the Stoke-Regis man—Harry Wold—heavily on his 
back—so heavily that he could never have risen 
without assistance. His spine was injured, so the 
doctor in attendance said; and the crowd were disap- 
pointed of half their sport—the fight that was to 
follow the wrestling-match, The squire—a man as 
coarse as his peasants—took no pains to conceal his 
vexation. 

Tom Dibbles after this victory became the hero of 
Stoke-Brewin. Stoke-Brewin was an exact counter- 
part of Stoke-Regis, and Squire Southern’s property 
reached almost to its borders. Harry Wold was a 
long time—a very long time, before he recovered the 
use of his legs—and when he began to hobble about 
with a stick, he looked like a premature old man. 
He was still kept in the Squire’s employ and received 
his scanty wages, but the Squire evidently disliked 
him, and had not the delicacy to conceal his dislike. 
Stoke-Regis took its tone from the Squire, and Harry 
Wold, though he worked, or was supposed to work 
on the Squire’s estate, was compelled to live in Stoke- 
Brewin. 

Stoke-Brewin showed its admiration for Tom 
Dibbles by presenting him with a silver jug, on which 
was an inscription, drawn up by the village school- 
master, recording the victory. The trifling fact that 
Stoke-Brewin had only furnished a mother for its 
hero was made the most of in this inscription. Tom 
was persuaded to transfer his physical advantages to 
London, where muscular young men were much in 
request as prize-fighters, and he went one day by a 
stage-coach which passed near the village, leaving an 
only son as his representative in Stoke-Brewin. He 
could not take his trophy—his silver mug, with him, 
because it was mortgaged to the ale-house keeper for 
a long score of beer and tobacco. ‘Tom’s career in 
London was not prosperous. He was soon defeated 
by a negro fighting-man, and was ashamed to return 
to Downshire. He hung about the tap-rooms of Soho 
and St. Giles’s for a few years, and at last died of gin 
and consumption in one of the hospitals. 

Young Tom Dibbles, who was left in Stoke-Brewin, 
had more than his father’s strength, but none of his 
father’s disposition. Many Stoke-Brewin men spurred 
him on to challenge a Stoke-Regis man, and when he 
showed no inclination for the contest, or refused out- 
right, he was looked upon as a bad son and a degene- 
rate villager. Many, however, who felt inclined to call 
him a coward, had not the courage to do so; for though 
his fair, round, open face was beaming with good-nature, 
there was something about him, even more than his 
physical strength, which denoted determination and 
a power of endurance. The question of his courage 
was soon set at rest at a fire which occurred at a 
farm-house on Squire Southern’s estate. He went 
into a burning barn, where some poor tramping hay- 
makers were huddled with their children, and dragged 














| 
| them out of the suffocating smoke and flames at the 
| risk of his life. One of his cheeks got frightfully 
| scarred in this adventure—the mark being one which 
he would carry to his grave. The people he had 
saved were not Stoke-Brewin, nor even Downshire 
people, and he was not presented with a purse of gold, 
nor even with a testimonial mug for his heroism, but 
there were no whispers now about his cowardice. 
Young Tom had no family ties, and having the 
strength of two men, he used it like a good genius of 
the village. Though manners had a little improved 
in and around Stoke-Brewin and Stoke-Regis, the 
most useless exhibitions of physical power were still 
in fashion. The man who could throw a skittle-ball 
the farthest, or could pull against a plough-horse, or 
could perform any other trick leading to no useful 
result, had the seat of honour in the village ale-house. 
In the meantime, many of the village roofs were 
unthatched, the pathways between the houses were 
broken, uneven, and badly drained; many cottages 
had sunk into hovels for want of a little labour and 
attention ; a2 dam in a small river—the only barrier 
which would save Stcke-Brewin from a flood, if a wet 
season sent the waters down from the hills—was 
allowed to remain half washed away; the little village 
school-house, not much used nor respected by the 
Stoke-Brewin people, was more like a half-deserted 
ruin than a comfortable building; the churchyard was 


Stoke-Regis, furnished similes for dirt and wretched- 
ness in other parts of the country. The chief men 
of the village seemed to be blind to this disgrace that 
existed under their eyes, and they lived gloating over 
the reputation of famous fights and physical contests 
in which their Stoke-Brewin champions had been 
victorious, 

Young Tom Dibbles, as he grew older, became less 
and less of their way of thinking, and more determined 
to use his strength for the real benefit of his village. 
While they abused the gifts that God had given them 
—that natural health and physical power, which 
wealth cannot always purchase—he used his like a 
sensible, charitable, Christian man, as he turned out 
to be. 

Old Harry Wold, who had long been a broken- 
down labourer on Squire Southern’s estate, could 

hardly work sufficiently to maintain his position; and 
| when old Squire Southern died from a hunting-fall, 
he was threatened with the workhouse. He and young 
Tom Dibbles had long been friends, and the old man 
| had been assisted in many ways by the young one. 
Tom had to work hard for his living, as the Downshire 
wages were not high, but still he found time to help the 
old man. The knowledge that the father had made 
| Harry Wold’s life a burden to him, and had probably 
| shortened it by many years, perhaps operated on the 
| young man’s mind. Old Harry’s one-roomed hovel 
| was repaired in the night with stones gathered from 
the stream of a neighbouring valley, and the thatch 
| was mended at the same time. The old man never 
saw Tom at work upon this task, as it was done when 
| he was dead asleep, but the villagers knew what had 
| been done, and who had done it, and it set them 
| thinking. 








rank with weeds, and the whole place, much like’ 
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‘¢T be dun vor, Measter Tom,” the old man said 
one night, dropping on a low stool, ‘‘ there be nowt 
atween I and workhus.” 

‘¢ Thee beant dun for yet, if I know ut,” replied 
Tom, who spoke as if he could move a mountain. 

The old man had told him how he was behindhand 
with his rent, and how troubles never come singly. 
His landlord—the small grocer of the village—hear- 
ing that young Squire Southern was about to cast 
him off, had threatened to turn him out of the hut, 
and seize his few poor bits of furniture on the fol- 
lowing morning. 

Tom Dibbles was not a rich labourer, in fact he 
had nothing but eighteen-pence in his pocket, but he 
had property which he was determined to turn into 
money. The silver-mug—the pride of the village— 
the record of his late father’s struggle with the old 
man—was a useless chattel in his possession, and he 
resolved to sell it. The market-town of Downham 
was twelve miles off, but he started, at once, at 
full speed, and reached it before all the shopkeepers 
had gone to bed. He found a working-watchmaker 
and silversmith, who purchased it as old metal, and 
Tom hurried back with the welcome money, and 
arrived at Stoke-Brewin before old Harry Wold had 
risen from his straw-bed. 





The rent was paid, and thus half the difficulty was 
got rid of ; but the other half remained to be dealt 
with, Tom was equal to the task. Luckily he had 
a friend in Squire Southern’s overseer, and he got 
himself yoked as a fellow-labourer with old Harry 
Wold. From that moment the old man appeared to 
have gathered new strength. His tasks, no matter 
how hard, were well done, and done quickly. He 
dug potatoes, trimmed hedges, dug ditches, and cut 
fire-wood as well as the youngest labourer on the 
estate, and his wages were always as much as young 
Tom Dibble’s. ‘The truth oozed out at last, and 
again set the village thinking. Tom was seen by a 
couple of loiterers at a style wheeling a heavy load 
up a steep hill, while the old man walked at his side, 
quietly and thankfully. 

Tom’s example was not lost upon Stoke-Brewin, 
nor yet upon Stoke-Regis, Strong men, under his 
guidance, began mending the pathways, repairing the 
cottages, weeding the churchyard, and re-building 
the school-house and dam, and found in this work an 
amusement after their task-labour was finished. Tom 
was loved by the young, and respected by the old, 





and acknowledged by all to be the good genius of 
the village. 
GroRGE STEPHEN, 





THE NEAR LOOK AND THE FAR. 


Wuat men look at, shows as much as anything 
else how they are living. There is nothing in a look 
if it is directed into vacancy ; or if it is a wandering 
look, in search of what is curious, new, striking, 
pleasurable. But there is everything in a look when 
it becomes an earnest and continued gaze of the mind 
at one particular object or class of objects considered 
as a moral end, Then, the look is the life. The 
kind of life will be evidenced by the answer a man is 
able to give to the question, whether he is looking 


near or far—taking the short or the long look? | 


For we are told in many passages of Scripture, and 
very expressly in one particular passage, that it is 
one kind of life to look at the things which are seen, 
and quite another kind of life to look at the things 
which are not seen. The one is the ‘‘ worldly ” life, 
truly not uncharitably so called, for it is spent entirely 
among visible things—ruled by them, bounded by 
them, having no scope beyond them. The other is 
the ‘spiritual ” life, also truly so called, for it finds 
scope and end in celestial and invisible things. 

There is too much reason to conclude, however 
unwilling we may be to do so, that the life with the 
narrow bound and the short outlook is the common 
life of men—that there are at least a great many who 
live this life only. Not that any rational, intelligent 
man can easily shut out all view and consideration of 
invisible things and beings. Lights come flickering 
through, and awful shadows fall from yonder world, 
perhaps on every path, What men feel, and what 
their souls see in their most serious times they never 
tell. But at any rate, in so far as we can judge, 








| there are great numbers of persons who seem to come 
very near to a complete absorption in present things. 
Well, what can men say for this life, in the way of 
defence, or in the way of apology? And what have 
we to say against it ? 

It is openly defended, and even recommended on 
what is called the Secular principle. It is said that 
‘*a, worldly life,” if only it be reputable and useful, 
is the proper kind of life to lead so long as we are 
here. That if ‘‘ worldliness” be a reproach in the 
Christian estimate, ‘* other-worldliness” is hardly less 
| a reproach in the secular estimate. That a spiritual 
life so called is apt to be a thing of imagination chiefly, 
carrying men’s thoughts away from present duties and 
realities, and consequently unfitting them in some 
degree for playing their part so usefully in the present 
scene of things, Itis said that this is the only world 
we really knowabout. There may be another coming, 
or there may not. But even if there is, the best 
preparation for it must be to live well in this, main- 
taining health and cheerfulness, and keeping the 
natural laws, while striving also, in due measures for 
the general good. Such, in imperfect outline, is the 
famous secular theory, to which not a few men of 
note in their way, give an intellectual adherence, to 
which many many more in their actual life yield a 
thoughtless practical assent. 

Without entering at any length on the examination 
of this theory, we may say that it must be evident, 
surely, that it is the merest trifling with us, considered 
even as intellectual beings, to say nothing of the vast 
moral issues involved, to tell us that our present life 
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need not be different, ought indeed to be much the planation of its mysteries, 





no motive for its virtues, 


same, whether there be, or whether there be not, a | | no consolation for its inevitable sorrows, no satisfac- 


God—whether there be, or whether there be not | tion for its own yearnings, no hope for its close. 


It 


another life, eternal, after this! Shocking! Suppose | | is contradicted and denied by the living soul of man, 
one of these persons called away from his home for a | by the instinct of immortality in the " breast, by the 


while by duty or necessity, so that his face is not seen | 


sense of God which in one way or other all great 


in his own house, although he continues to maintain | minds and true hearts attain unto, by all our expan- 
every dutiful and loving relation with it; and then sive powers and upward longings, by imagination, by 
suppose one of his children to rise and speak thus, | faith, by hope, by love, by the word of God, by Jesus 
‘¢T am here in a house, and that is about all I know. | Christ in all his teachings, and by his resurrection and 


I don’t know whether it has a master, and I a father, | ascension into heaven, 


or not. But to me it does not matter. 
the same life in either case. 


house, up and down, in and out, regularly—that is | 


all. I must take care not to hurt myself. I must 
be in at meal times. I must observe the natural laws 
of the house. If there is a master I do not want to 
meet with him, the laws are enough for me. If I 
have a father I do not want to see him, I can do the 
child’s part and duty mechanically.” All that is not 
half so monstrous as the saying of the creature to the 
Creator that ‘*it does not matter whether HE exists.” 
How daring! How dreadful! If there be a God, 
or rather since there is a God, nothing can be the 
same as though there were none. That first and 
highest fact rules all others. It settles the grounds 
of responsibility, the sources and sanctions of duty, 
the nature of virtue and goodness, and indeed the 
whole character of human life from first to last. It 
gives law to the conscience, and motive to will, and 
home to the affections, and a satisfying eternal portion 
to the soul. To be without God, therefore, is to be 
without goodness, and without hope in the world. 

Equally necessary is faith in a future life to wise 
walking through this life. The far life blotted out, or 
severed from the present, the present becomes insig- 
nificant, and almost utterly unmeaning. The fate of 
Israel in the wilderness when they were told that a 
generation must die there and be buried, was sad 
enough. But they knew well, during all that forty 
years, that the land of promise Jay yonder! And the 
young were trained in the belief that they would enter 
it in their manhood. But what if the judgment had 
been,—‘“ This wilderness shall be your only country 
now. There is no ‘better country,’ at least none 
for you: you shall be here, cut off from all the world, 
even denied any certain knowledge of the existence of 
other nations and countries about you. Here you 
shall live, amid the rocks and sands, one generation 
passing away, and another coming, until the wilder- 
ness is one vast grave!” So, this life darkens and 
degenerates, becomes weariness, mockery, despair, as 
soon as it is separated from another. The sky seems 
to fall down ; the horizon closes in; the far lights 
are swallowed up of the deepening darkness, and 
nothing is left us to do but todie, ‘‘ Life and immor- 
tality ” are abolished, and death is ‘‘ brought to light,” 
or throned in darkness rather, by this gospel. 

And this is the best that can be said is it in justifi- 
cation of a life the full scope and last end of which are 
found among visible things? If no better can be 
said, it hardly seems worth while to say this much, or 
indeed anything at all. It is a poor life on its own 
showing. It can give no account of its origin, no ex- 





I am to live | 
I must go about the | should. 








No man who only takes the 
near look can live, or act, or suffer, or die as a man 
**The things which are seen are temporal, 
the things which are not seen are eternal.” An 
immortal man can guide himself aright only, by “look- 
ing” at eternal things. 

But there are some who take only the near look, 
and live within the narrow bounds, while feeling in 
their deeper convictions that they ought to take the 
far look and live in the wider realm. Such persons 
would say at once, if pressed,—‘*‘ We believe in a God, 
in his existence, perfection, government, and actual 
presence among men ; we believe too in a future life, 
in which will be reward and punishment as men have 
lived in this world ; we believe that it would be better 
to live to God from the first, to have regard to the 
life to come al] through the present life by which we 
are going to it, to live so that the Master, approving 
us now, might be able to give his fullest welcome at 
the end, and say to us ‘Well done!’ But we 
mean that our present worldly life shall be only 
for a while; we mean to look far, and high, long 
before death ; by and by the senses will be duller, the 
understanding will be larger, the affections will be more 
disengaged, and that great future life being so much the 
nearer, will be so much the more powerful, while the 
struggle to give it supremacy in our thoughts and plans 
will be so much the less. In a while we hope and 
purpose to live the wider and purer life ! ” 

Very specious! But against all this there lie at least 
these three things. The first is, that even if we were 
at liberty to suppose that all will be according to the 
expectation and the plan, so that in a while a spiritual 
life shall duly succeed a carnal and worldly one, and 
earth, ere it is left, shall be the gate of heaven, yet, 
in arranging the matter so, there is a certain admix- 
ture and element of meanness, of which a man, in 
thinking of it, ought to be heartily ashamed, of which 
men are ashamed always when they are awakened and 
brought to God. For, do you not see! ’tis the best 
of life, at least according to your feeling, that you 
are going to take to yourself; the worst of it that you 
are going to give to God. The strong time, the time 
of growth, sensation, joy, you will take to yourself! 
The failing time, the time of shadow, trouble, death, 
you will give to God! Rouse up conscience and 
honour, and Jet them show the meanness that lurks in 
this practical ungodliness. Think also how God will 
regard such a plan; will He be likely to give grace 
for its accomplishment ? may He not say,—is not there 
too much reason to suppose that in many a case he 
does say,—‘‘The man takes the one half of life, I will 
let him have the other also. He takes what he deems 
the best, I will give him also the worst. He shall 
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have more than he now asks, even the whole of life | 
here in guilty estrangement, and then eternity as its | 
fruit!” 

The next thing against this plan is, that a fatal flaw 
is in it, which at any moment may reveal itself and | 
become tremendous disaster. For it is constructed on | 
a theory of probability—on the probability of the | 
mortal life extending toa certain length. But that | 
probability is open at every point to what is called the 
awful chance of death. He may come at any time, 
and if he comes while still this man is ‘‘looking at the 
things which are seen,” giving his life its utmost scope 
and bound still among the visible things, then all is 
over! Then all is lost ! 

Still farther. Against such a life there lies this 
consideration, which it is really not easy to state in all 
its force, but which would be felt as having tremendous 
power, if it were duly understood and apprehended— 
this, that there is no natural probability that the latter 
part of life will be different in spiritual character from 
the former ; that there is a strong probability that it 
will be the same ; in circumstance and sensation very 
different, but in substance and principle the same. 
Every kind of life has a tendency to perpetuate itself. 
A life bounded by time and ruled by sense in its 
former part will, as we say, “ten to one”—nay, as 
ten hundred to one,—considered simply as a natural 
probability, have the same character in its after part. 
Now this fallacious theory that we are examining flies 
expressly in the face of this great natural law, and 
says that there shall be cause of one character and 
effect of another, sowing of one kind of grain and 
reaping of another, the development and satisfaction 
of a whole class of pazsions and affections up to a 
certain time, and then, mysteriously, a sudden cruci- 
fixion and denial of them. What astupendous infatu- 
ation! ‘* But must a life be all of one character from 
beginning to end? Who, then, could be saved? Must 
one who has always taken the near look take it always 
still, prevented by the force of invincible law from 
looking afar? Then life is hopeless indeed.” No! 
Blessed be God, there may be a change up even to the 
eleventh hour, and beyond it. Eternal realities may 
be revealed in splendour, and in saving power to one 
in youth, to one in manhood, to one in old age. But 
we are not speaking of what may be, but of what is 
likely to be. Those who can calculate on the proba- 
bility of living a certain time surely should be able to 





estimate the probability or rather the improbability of 
change as life goes on. God in his grace of course | 
transcénds his natural laws. Yet still the natural | 
laws continue to be his, and still the probabilities of 

life preserve their force. Still it is true that men sow | 
as they reap, carry forward their character from year 
to year, reproduce their former selves, surround their | 
inner life with habits, become subject to their own | 
fampliar thoughts, are drawn ever more powerfully by | 
their prevailing tendencies and likings; and if they are 
living the natural life, and looking only at the things 
which are seen, it will become less and less likely every | 
year they live, that there is any spiritual emancipation 
in store for them, any gracious visitation of Almighty | 
power by which they might escape. Find one who, | 


| 


| the foolish. 


deliberately, and of set purpose, defers a spiritual life | journey,and such helps as I need to get through, that 


until far on in the mortal course, until, as he thinks, 
he will be quite close to the better country, and you 
find one who, when he comes to such a time of life, 
will, in all probability, be as withered in his sensi- 
bilities as autumn leaves, or a ‘‘ tree twice dead!” as 
hard as he is old! as feelingless as he has been im- 
penitent! Nature and history and our own expe- 
rience all echo the gracious, urgent cry of the Bible, 
**Bshold, now is the accepted tine, behold, now is the 
day of salvation!” 

Against this life of the near look and the narrow 
bound there lie always such considera‘ions as these :— 

It is narrow—too narrow for the soul to live in and 
grow by. A man can live in a prison or in a coal-pit, 
but he has not been made for that. God has given to 
man the wide earth and the open sky. A soul can 
live a kind of dying life within the range of these 
visible things. But how, then, will you nourish its 
veneration ? How will you satisfy its love? How will 
you guide its aspirations? How will you nurture its 
nobleness? What will you do with the burning flame 
of its immortality, with its awful consciousness and 
grand capacity of God? Must all these be offered in 
sacrifice to the Moloch of this world? Must the living 
soul be thus degraded and kept under the power of 
the usurping senses? Must a man proclaim himself to 
be only a superior brute? O! this life is too narrow! 
too narrow! Let the soul rise as did Samson, bound, 
yet still supernaturally strong, and snap the cords, 
and brush away the webs and filaments of such delusion, 
that there may be freedom, and growth upwards into 
the everlasting life ! 

It is very variable and uncertain. You cannot fix 
it in any of its scenes fora moment. You cannot put 
yourself in a fixed position with relation to it. It 
‘‘never continueth in one stay.” It lightens and 
glooms, flickers and fades, rises and falls, so that you 
know not what to make of it, nor where to have it. 
If one takes only the short look, he is like a child 
trying to use a telescope on a windy day in search of a 
vessel that is passing on the sea. The little hands are 
scarcely strong enough, certainly not steady enough, 
to hold the instrument. Jt wavers hither and thither. 
At last there is a glimpse of the object, and a cry of 
delight, ‘‘ Now I see it!” But the vision is only one 
of a moment, for still the hands are unsteady ; ship, 
and sea, and clouds are all in motion, and—* now it 
is gone !” is the end of the performance. A man by 
the labours and hopes of years, when these are all 
bounded by earth and time, accomplishes no more in 
the view of the angels, and in the judgment of God, 
than that child with the telescope. Things whirl and 
change about him, and his efforts to fix them are like 
efforts to build walls of sand, or to stop rivers from 
flowing, or to keep flowers in perfect bloom, or fruit 
always ripe hanging on trees. But is not life thus 
variable to all? Yes. It is ‘‘shadow and shine” as 
the poet says, to one as to another, to the wise as to 
But do you not see the difference ? 
This world is a variable thing, but, if I am going 
through it only, on my way to a far better country, then 
I do not need to care so much how often it changes, 
nor how greatly. If it gives me foothold for my 
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: 
is all I shall want. Ah, but if I am seeking my home the soul might have looked here, are hidden from 
in it, if I am trying to compose its ever-shifting | view, or, if revealed, bring no salvation. 
scenes into order and settledness, and to assuage all, Enough. This life of scope so limited is no life for 
its giddiness and commotion into rest, then how dif- | any of us to lead. It is too narrow for our greatness, 
ferent is the case. How pitiable is my condition. | too hollow for our satisfactions, too impure for our 
How certain I am to be wearied, over-matched, dis- | affections. It exhausts our energies, mocks our expec- 
gusted, wounded, bitterly disappointed! ‘O that I | tations, and will soon fade for ever from our sight. 
were wise, that I understood this, that I would consi- | Let us look at once to the unseen things, to the reality 
der the latter end.” For, as a crowning disadvantage | that lies behind all this shadow. There is a central 
of such a life, city of the great Builder. There is a house of many 

Tt is very brief. ‘The things which are seen are | mansions into which the Father is receiving his chil- 
temporal.” The life which is bounded by them, fed | dren, and giving them inheritance and settlement for 
on them, ruled and filled with them, must be temporal | eternity. By faith we can look for them, whether 
too. Fleeting things never can nourish a life eternal. | they are far or nigh in the universe of space. In 
And when ‘‘ the time” has slipt away at last,—every | hope we can travel on to them, however changeful 
day, every moment,—and when eternity at last has | and clouded be the earthly sky. Following in the track 
come, as the sea suddenly spreads out her vast expanse | of all the faithful, from Abraham to Paul, and from 
to those who have come gliding down the long river | Paul to the saint that died but yesterday, and ‘‘look- 
thinking it would never end—then what? Then a | ing unto Jesus the author and finisher of our faith,” 
weary mariner without hope or haven, to be tossed | we cannot fail of good success and ultimate salvation. 
evermore of the storms. Then a pilgrim out on the | Sometime, not long hence, the life we now live in the 
great wilderness of time and space without a guide. | flesh shall break as doth a dream, and we shall be 
Then a soul with its immortal powers that has missed | where look and longing have often taken us before, 
its immortal portion, while the eternal things at which | amid the things which are eternal. 

ALEXANDER RALEIGH. 

















A SERMON HEARD IN THE BLACK FOREST. 


From THE Notes oF A SUMMER ToURIST. 





Don’t take God for a merchant ; He is a king, and | a free gift what the labour of many days and nights 
what He does, He does in a kingly way. Once there | had proved unable to procure her. 
was a poor woman standing before the window of a So it is with the salvation of the soul. That is 
royal conservatory which looked into the public street. | the greatest treasure you can desire. But you can- 
It was in the dead of winter, and no flower was to be | not buy it with all the riches of the world, with all 
seen in the gardens and no fruit on the trees. But in| the prayers you could pray, with all the alms you 
the hothouse a splendid bunch of grapes hung from | could distribute, with all the useful works you could 
the glass ceiling, basking in the bright winter sun. | perform during a life as long as that of Methuselah. 
And the poor woman gazed at it till the water came | The fact is, your soul’s salvation is in the hands of a 
into her mouth, and she sighed : ‘* Oh, I wish I could | king, and not of a merchant. If you obtain it at all, 
‘take it to my sick darling!” She went home and sat | you must receive it as a gift, for you never can 
down to her spinning-wheel, and wrought day and | obtain it in exchange for anything else. Can you 
night until she had earned half-a-crown. She then | point to anything you ever got from that great 
went to the king’s gardener and offered him that sum | King for payment? Then tell me, what did you give 
for the bunch of grapes ; but the gardener received | for the cheering light of the sun that was ready to 
her unkindly, and told her not to come again. She | shine into your eyes the moment you came into the 
returned home, and looked round her little cottage to | world? You were hungry, the motherly breast was 
see whether there was anything she could dispense.| there ; you were tired, your smooth little couch was 
with. It was a severe winter, yet she thought she | spread ; you wanted to move about, ten, twenty arms 
could do without a blanket for a week or two, so | of tender love were stretched out to carry you ; you 
she pawned it for half-a-crown, and went to the king’s | wept, there was a gentle hand to dry your tears ; you 
gardener and now offered him five shillings. But | smiled, there were kind faces responding with expres- 
the gardener scoided her, and took her by the arm | sions of delight ; there was a house to shelter you, 
rather roughly and turned her out. It just hap- | there was atable to feed you, there was aschool where 
pened, however, that the king’s daughter was near | you might be taught, there were parents and friends 
at hand, and when she heard the angry words of the | to guide, to protect, to help you. All were there 
gardener and the crying of the woman, she came up | long before you could think of them; all wereepre- 
and inquired into the matter. And when the poor | pared especially and exclusively for you ; you found 
woman had told her story, the noble princess said | all there as your property, to enjoy, to use, to be 
with a kind smile, ‘‘ My dear woman, you were mis- | benefited by all your life long. Now tell me, what did 
taken. My father is not a merchant, but a king; his | you pay for this? Or what works have you done, 
business is not to sell but to give,” whereupon she | what kind words have you spoken, what prayers have 
plucked the bunch from the vine and gently dropped | you offered up, what tears have you shed, that have 
it into the woman’s apron. So the woman obtained as | moved the great King to send you all these blessings ? 
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And what can you offer as payment for such a thing 
as the salvation of your soul, and the everlasting hap- 
piness of heaven? When you came into the world you 
could not pay anything because you had nothing, now 
you cannot pay anything because you have lost every- 
thing. If anything can be called our own, it is only 
an immense debt ; if we can be said to deserve any- 
thing, it is eternal punishment. Look at the agonies 
of a dying man, that is a piece of our contrivance. 
Look at the sickening aspect of a dead body, that is a 
piece of owr workmanship. Look at the thistles and 
thorns, Wehave planted them. Look at our wars and 
bloodsheddings, at our quarrels and contentions, at the 
bad words that are heard every day; at the unclean and | 
carnal thoughts that rise up in our hearts from morning | 
till night,—that is all owr work. Man once had a pure | 
heart and a pure body, the image of a spotless, holy | 
God. But all that purity is gone, we have lost it; and | 
all that is left is as unclean and filthy rags. What, | 
then, can we offer to God as the price of our salvation? 
Do not suppose, however, that I wish to frighten 
you. On the contrary, I desire to gladden your heart | 
with good news. I only lay down these sad facts to | 
build upon them heart-rejoicing truths. A gospel | 
preacher ought to be like an architect, who, before he 
builds up a splendid house, lays the foundation deep 
down. We have hopelessly ruined ourselves: this is | 
the foundation-stone that must sink down to the bottom 
of our hearts first ; God in his unspeakable mercy has 
sent his Son to save us: this is the beautiful temple of | 
peace and joy which the Spirit doth raise thereon. 
We need not make any effort to get that heavy | 
foundation-stone within us. It is -there, pressing | 
upon our hearts, although we are always striving to 
forget it. We are lost sinners before God, but we 
will not acknowledge it; that is the reason why the 
Spirit of God does not work a change in us. We do 
not keep quiet and submissive, so as to allow the foun- 
dation stone to slide down to its right place. We chide 
with the Spirit. We try to prove that we are not so 
bad, not so hopelessly ruined, not so utterly lost. 
We try to argue with the Spirit that He is mistaken 
about us. We drag ina lot of documents to prove 
our innocence. First comes a big diary of our good 
works, then a heavy scroll written with our prayers, | 
then a long list of the divine services we have | 
attended, then a voluminous hymn-book we have | 
sung through, lastly, a bottle containing the tears we 
have shed when moved with pious feelings. We are | 
not so bad as that murderer who was hanged the other 
day. Werare not like that publican over there ; we 
are respected as worthy members of society ; we are 
looked upon as ornaments of the Church. What would 
become of so many religious institutions without our | 
support? What of so many philanthropic societies | 
without our aid ? | 
Alas, how can the heavenly Builder begin his work | 
within us under these circumstances? No wonder | 
we never attain peace under all this toilsome labour. | 
Where, then, lies the mistake? you ask. I will | 
tell you. You refuse to be saved by grace. You | 
refuse to receive salvation as a gift. You have taken | 
the light of the sun as a gift. | 


You have taken the air | 
of heaven that you are ever breathing as a gift. You | 











| me heaven and earth as my everlasting portion 





have taken the wife you love and the children you 
cherish as gifts, But you will not take Christ as a gift. 
You will buy Him. You will deserve Him. You will heap 
up a mountain of precious things to give in exchange for 
Him. And you do not see that this is more absurd than 
if you should try to buy the sunlight or the air ? 

God isa king, and not a merchant. And as He 
manifests Himself as a king in the gifts of nature, 
so He does in the gifts of the Spirit. When you 
were born the sun was there, and so was the air, and 
so was everything needful for your fragile life. It 
needed no effort of yours to bring this about. These 
gifts were there, and you had only totake them. Why, 
not less sure and incontestable it is that Christ was 
there. When you were born, He had for centuries 
been given unto man. God, in his mercy, sent Him 
down to us hundreds of years before you breathed 
your first breath. And all that was needful for you 
was stored up and given in that one all-sufficient 
Christ. You were born in sin, but there was the 
blood shed to cleanse you. You were born in igno- 
rance, but there was the Gospel to teach you. You 
grew up as a transgressor, contracting every day an 
immense debt, but there was the ransom paid down 
for your soul on the cross. You grew up incapable 
of directing your way through the confused labyrinth 
of this world to the heavenly Jerusalem, but there 
was the Spirit to guide you. You were walking in 
the midst of tombs and graves, clad with a garment 
of death and corruption, but there was He who is the 
Resurrection and the Life. All were there, and 
there they are still, as surely as the sun shines in the 
firmament and the air encompasses you about on all 
sides. Unspeakable pains had to be suffered to buy you 
all this : they have been suffered. An immense work 
had to be done to justify you: it has been done. It was 
all finished and perfectly established long before your 
eyes caught the first sunbeam. And when you were old 
enough to understand glad news, you were told it all. 

What, then, could rightly be expected of you? What 
else but that upon hearing those glad tidings your 
heart would leap for joy, you would kneel down and 
thank God through Jesus Christ your Lord, for this 


| unspeakable gift, and that you would exclaim, “ Hear, 


oh heavens, and give ear, oh earth! I was lost, butIam 
saved. Iwasdead but Iam alive! I shall not perish. 
I shall see the salvation of my God, for He has given 
1» 
Alas, how different from this is our behaviour ! 
Instead of peace and joy there are uncertainty and 
doubt in our hearts. Instead of love and gratitude 
there are lukewarmness, and a cold, mechanical dis- 
play of religious performances, And no wonder, 
indeed. How can we rejoice—we, who do not believe 
that we really are saved? We look upon ourselves 
as not yet rescued. How can there be anything else 
in our hearts but anxiety and despondency ? Instead 
of taking Christ at once in all his fulness, as He is 
given to us, we only take just as much of Him as we 
think to be serviceable for our own self-saving opera- 
tions. We do not believe that He really has done 
all the work. We believe the chief portion of it 
remains to be done by ourselves. So we address our- 
selves to that arduous task, to accomplish which 
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required nothing short of a self-sacrifice like that of 
the incarnation of God’s own Son, nothing short of 
agonies like those of Gethsemane, of sufferings like 
those of the bitter Cross. Alas! we cannot help secretly 
feeling the hopelessness of succeeding with our plans. 
Hence, our faggings, our drooping like flowers that 
have no water, our stopping every now and then to 
take a fresh draught from the world’s pleasures and 
dissipations. Still, however hopeless, we continue 
working and drudging. For it must be done, we 
think ; and if we do not do it, who will do it? 

Why this is more absurd than trying to make a sun 
in the sky. And no wonder that there is no room for 
that peace which passeth all understanding, for that 
joy which is unspeakable and full of glory. We have 
too much to do with our own selves to be able to think 
of anything else. We have an immense undertaking 
on hand, and until it is finished how could we think of 
such a thing as taking a timbrel, and going out with 
dances to meet our God ? 

But here you ask, What, then, arewe todo? Must 
we not work at all? Must we sit down in idleness, 
and spend our lives in vanity ? 

I will tell you a story. Once there was an artisan 
who laboured in the service of a rich Eastern master. 
By some gross imprudence he had got into an immense 
debt with an unmerciful creditor, who told him that 
unless he settled accounts before the close of the year, 
he and his family should be sold as slaves. It was 
impossible for the poor man to pay the debt. He 
might quite as well have tried to build up a tower like 
that of Babel in one night. Meanwhile his master 
noticed that his work was falling off every week. It 
was not so cleverly and accurately made as it used to 
be. The weekly amount of labour which he produced 
was also much less than before. One day he spoke 
about this to the steward. ‘* Why, sir,” the steward 
replied, ‘‘ that poor fellow cannot possibly make good 
work. He cannot manage his tools, for his hands 
tremble. Nor can he see well what he is doing, for 
his eyes are often filled with tears. He often sits 
down as in despair, and sighs heavily ; and sometimes 
he makes himself drunk, to forget his misery. A 
heavy debt is pressing upon him, sir, and until it is 
paid he will not be able to make one good piece of 
work.” ‘Tell him then that I have paid his debt,” 
the generous master said. 

The steward went up to the servant and delivered 
the message. Picture to yourselves the joy of that 
poor man. From that moment fresh vigour was 
poured into his veins. His hands trembled no more, 
nor were his eyes dimmed with tears, He swung his 
hammer with a will, so that it was a pleasure to see 
him. His little dwelling rang with his merry songs, 
and he made his work even quicker and better than 
ever before, 

My friends, behold what manner of love that high 
King has bestowed upon us. He could with justice 
make us suffer as his enemies, but He wants us to 
live with Him as his children. He has before 


ordained a multitude of good works that we should 
walk in them, but to enable us to do so He saved us 
first. Well then, I beseech you, allow yourselves to 
be saved before you begin to work. Hitherto, you 


have continually said to yourselves: ‘*I will work in 
order to be saved.” Turn the phrase now, and say ; 
**T must be saved in order to work the works of my 
Saviour.” Do take Christ first before you think of 
doing anything else ; did He not say, ** Without me 
you can do nothing?” So then, all you do without 
Him is sheer nothing, however pious and noble it 
may appear in the eyes of men. Is He not the Alpha, 
and is not the Alpha the first letter? Then do not 
try to put a letter before it ; do not say to yourself, 
*¢ J will try to obtain a true recognition of my sins, and 
then I will go to Jesus to obtain salvation.” This is 
beginning with the Z instead of with the Alpha. By 
doing so you make yourself like that fool who said : 
*¢ T will learn to swim first, and then I will go into the 
water.” Do you want to know your sins truly? 
Who is to give you that knowledge but Christ? Do 
you want to become better and more heavenly minded ? 
Who can give you that godly disposition of heart but 
Christ? Indeed, everything you want is within the 
sheepfold of God ; but how can you get within except 
through the door, which is Christ? ‘* I am the door,” 
He said, **by Me if any man enter in he shall be 
saved, and shall go in and out, and find pasture.” 

Now then, dear friends, cease spending money for 
that which is not bread, and your labour for that 
which satisfieth not. Here is your God, and he crieth, 
‘¢ Come and buy and eat.” You would expect to hear 
a merchant’s voice, but no, it is a king who speaks, for 
He adds: ‘* Come, buy wine and milk without money 
and without price!” It is a king who gives freely 
and liberally, and upbraideth not. Only come, and 
leave your money and costly things at home ; come just 
as you are, for you are not expected to give anything. 
Go into your closet, and kneel down and say: ** My 
Lord and my God! Thou art mine! Thou hast 
given Thyself to me! I take Thee as mine for time 
and eternity.” Say: ‘“‘I am nothing, and I have 
nothing, and I know nothing, but still I take Thee 
upon Thy word, because it is Thy pleasure to be a poor 
lost sinner’s Saviour. And I am saved now, and no 
man shall pluck me out of Thy hand. Enter, O 
glorious King, into my heart, and establish Thy throne 
and rule over all that is within me. Make me just as 
Thou pleasest. Drive out of me all Thou canst not 
use. Put in all Thou wantest to be there. Hence- 
forth Iam not my own any more, but Thine. And 
Thou shalt be my God and my portion unto eternity.” 

Then, my friends, rise from your knees with joy, as 
sinners who are saved and not lost. You will find a new 
life springing up in your soul, a heavy burden taken 
off your shoulders. A glorious prospect is opened up 
to you. A heavy struggle will often arise within and 
without, but in the consciousness of your faith that 
you are God’s saved child and Christ’s joint heir, 
you will, in the power of the Spirit, conquer all your 
adversaries. You will often fall, but having hold of 
the hand of Jesus you will always rise up again. 
You will find that nothing can separate you from the 
love of Christ, that nothing can prevent you from 
entering the gate of heaven. For your soul’s peace 
and hope do not rest upon your own crumbling work, 
| but upon the all-finished and eternal work of Him who 
| has saved you by grace. 
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IX. 


GOD PUTS A VITAL QUESTION, WHICH PUZZLES THE 
LEARNED AND SADDENS THE IGNORANT. 


choose to go to bed with the cocks and hens were 
forced to bring out their lamps, In other years Kate 
had had oil from her own linseed ; alas! how 
brightly and clearly that oil used to burn; there 
was none like it to be had at the shop, pay what you 
would ; this year, however, she had no linseed, and 
she must needs buy. Now industrious women go 


daylight does not enable them to work, but is still 
amply sufficient for a short walk on a familiar road. 
Light-minded girls are in the habit of wasting this 
same twilight-time in idle company. 

When Kate got to the village she saw a great many 
knots of people assembled, while others were run- 
ning here and there, and there was such a talking 
and wringing of hands that she felt quite frightened. 
There was no fire to be seen, there was no war, there 
had been no talk of a revolution, and yet something 
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OR, THE TRUE WAY OUT OF TROUBLE. 


Tue days were getting shorter, those who did not 


to the shop late in the. evening when the remnant of 








of importance had surely happened. Some man 
must have half-killed his wife, or some vagabond 
hanged himself ; at all events, she had nothing to do 
with it she thought, and passed on. For Kate never 
sought an occasion of loitering, indeed avoided all 
temptation to it, as behoved a good mother who has 
to bring up a corporal’s child. But a dozen voices 
now called out to her at once: ‘** Have you got it 
too? Have you got it?” 

Kate started : ‘‘ What should I have?” cried she, 

“¢The potato disease! the potato blight !” 

“‘T don’t feel anything of it,” said Kate. ‘*I am 
an old woman, but I can still work and eat, praise be 
to God !” 

No one smiled at the answer—she was told that it 
was potatoes not people that were smitten. 

‘«¢ Are not your haulms black, and don’t they stink 
horribly ?” 

“I do not know,” said Kate; “it is some days 
since I have seen them. But surely it must all be a 
mistake, there can be no such disease; I am an old 
woman, and never heard of anything of the sorf.” 

Upon which an acquaintance told her that the 
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newspapers had been raving about it for a long time 
past, but no one had paid much attention to their 
warning, taking it for granted that it would turn 
out as most of their alarms did, half not true, and 
the other half lies. But now the disease was really 
there, no one knew why or how. All the fields were 
black as a pall; it was an awful pestilence. The 
potatoes had plague-spots, and whoever ate them— 
cattle or men—must die. ‘Think of it, O Kate! 
what shall we have to live upon till next year ?” 

Meanwhile, people came streaming into the village 
from all sides, bringing the intelligence that with 
them, too, the disease had begun, that all the potatoes 
were black. No one wept, but perplexity and gloom 
lay upon all faces. It was a thunderbolt out of a 
clear sky ; men stood as if petrified with distress, justas 
the bird is petrified at the aspect of the snake whose 
prey it is soon to be. 

Poor Kate was struck like the rest; she could 
hardly drag her trembling limbs to the shop, and the 
shopkeeper’s wife could hardly measure her out the 
oil, her hand trembled so. ‘ It surely cannot be, it 
cannot be,” they both kept sighing. 

But just as no amount of drinking can quench the 
thirst of fever, so no sighs relieved their anxiety. 
Kate was driven home by her terror, though her legs 
would hardly support her ; her breath failed, and she 
had often to stand still and sit down before she could 
reach her potatoes. By this time it was night—there 
was no moon, and though many stars were glittering 
in the sky, it was dark on earth, just as, in spite of 
much knowledge, there is often darkness in the 
soul of man. Strain her eyes as she would, she could 
not see how her potatoes looked, and to pass the 
whole night in suspense was more than’ Kate could 
bear... So she went home, lighted her lamp, and 
hurried off to the potatoes, followed by Johnny, who 
insisted (wpon. knowing what was the matter, and 
screamed'the louder the less breath his granny found 
to answer him. . 

Bending down, Kate examined her potatoes by 
lamplight, while the child kept screaming behind her. 
Any one at a little distance, who had seen the un- 
steady light and heard the boy’s screams, might have 
imagined that it was an evil spirit carrying the child 
away ; or one who wanted to raise some magic trea- 
sure, and was looking out for a fit spot to shed the 
child’s blood as a preliminary condition. And now 
poor Kate too truly saw in the lamplight the grey and 
black plague-spets on all her potatoes, and the more 
she looked the worse they seemed to get. Overcome 
by her distress she seated herself amidst them and 
cried bitterly, Johnny sitting down beside her and 
crying too, not on account of the potatoe blight, but 
because his grandmother cried and would not tell 
him why. This was a bitterer night than that of the 
storm. Then it was early in summer, there was still 
time to plant: now planting was out of the question, 
the winter was at the door. The problem that pre- 
sented itself to her mind, dark and dread as a wild 
beast, and which would not leave her a moment’s 
respite, was not only how the rent was to be paid, 
but how they were to be fed and clothed. Kate 
wrestled with the problem almost as though it had 





| such a child naturally trembles, quakes in every 


been the tempter himself, for she knew that it was 
sinful to entertain it, and that men were not to take 
thought for the morrow ; but for all that, she could 
not help doing so, and she went on weeping bitterly, 
The eye that never sleeps saw indeed the conflict 
going on in Kate’s soul, but He to whom that eye 
belongs was not angry, but judged her gently, 
Doubtless, the Lord would have passed a far severer 
sentence over many who were standing carelessly 
beside their blackened crop, taking no thought how 
they were to eat or be clothed, even though they 
had perhaps ten children at home, and not ten 
pence of ready money, and perhaps more than a 
pound of debt. For the absence of anxiety in such 
men was not the fruit of a long-cherished and firmly- 
retained trust in God, it was but the presumption 
of an unreflecting mind. Many of this stamp were 
pleased to have for once a good pretext for self- 
indulgence. Under the plea of its being well to get 
rid of tainted potatoes before they were utterly 
spoiled, they carried them to the distillery, receiving 
in payment either brandy or money to drink away 
elsewhere. With great complacency they considered 
that they had now a fair excuse for falling with their 
families upon others for support, or a right to take 
what was not freely given, Such a freedom from 
anxiety as this is not Christian, but quite the reverse. 
The Christian knows that in order to reap he must 
sow; that he is not to trust to the industry of others, 
but to trade with, his own pound; that every one 
must eat bread in the sweat of his own brow ; that if 
a man will not work, neither should he eat ; and that 
he who provideth not for his own household is worse 
than an infidel. The Christian knows that God will 
not help unless men exert all the powers of self-help 
He has given them, and that He only blesses human 
help when it subserves this exertion, not when it 
encourages idleness and improvidence. When a 
Christian has laboured hard and well, and the storm 
comes down, floods spread out, or a pestilential breath 
blows over the fields and withers up their produce, 
and he stands and surveys the devastation made, 
he trembles and weeps without the Lord being angry. 
Such sorrow is inherent in human nature, it was so 
Job mourned ; for man is but a poor weak creature, 
and it is not written in vain: ‘* What is man that 
thou art mindful of him, and the son of man that 
thou so regardest him?’ God is our rock and 
fortress, and reaches out his hand to raise us up on 
to this rock ; our task is to fix our faith, our confi- 
dence, our whole being there ; to cling to this rock 
in good days and bad, in life and death alike. But 
that while here on earth we should be ourselves like 
that rock, never shaken, never trembling, never bend- 
ing our head beneath the consciousness of inexpressible 
weakness while the blows fall, the waves roar, the 
fashion of things passes away; this, God has never 


| required. 


A human being cannot be a god: let him, there- 
fore, become a child, a good loving child, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven. And when night 
comes, and storm with it, lightning scorching the 
ground, the house rocking beneath the thunder, 
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limb, and for this very reason secks his Father, 


that Father’s protection, and that nothing can 
separate from his love, And as to the intensity 
or duration of the storm and the greatness of the 
danger it threatens, and what triumph of faith is 
implied in trusting on still in its despite ;—for this man 
has no certain scale; here God alone can decide. The 
poor eld woman bemoaning her diseased potato-crop, 
that would but have brought her in a few shillings, 
might in God’s sight be far stronger in faith than the 
merchant who coldly contemplates his lost millions, 
or the king making wry faces about his overturned 
throue. 

This God, who holds the only true balance, was the 
one who watched poor Kate’s tears, and knew— 
which she did not—how long she wept. Johnny had 
fallen asleep beside her, the lamp was gone out un- 
observed, but gradually she woke from her sorrowful 
meditation to a sense of the cold wind that was 
stiffening her limbs. There was deep night all around, 
not a light to be seen in the village, all living things 
seemed wrapped in sleep, but the stars were shining 
clearly in the solemn sky. Kate experienced a most 
singular sensation. It was 4s though she were alone 
with God, not in her little plot of ground, but in 
infinite space, and He were opening out to her all the 
mysteries of creation, and showing her all living 
things which are on earth, or in the waters, or flying 
under the sky, for all of which He cares day by day ; 


- and as if He unrolled for her the records of centuries 


past, and showed her how He had ordered all things 
from the beginning to the present day, and that 


' nothing had arisen from chance, neither drought nor 


flood, nor leaf nor blade, nor sickness nor health, nor 
fruitful nor unfruitful seasons. And having shown 
her all this, He proceeded to take her heart out of her 
breast, and to open it wide and search it out, and 
it seemed to Kate as though He were asking her, 
** Where is thy faith?” At that her head was bowed 
with shame, and her seventy years rose before her, 
and she saw how, in them all, God’s hand had been 
mighty to deliver her, and yet that she had no trust 
in Hii, and at every fresh trial forgot the old help, 
as if she had never experienced sorrow or deliverance 
before, and had had no helper. To be sure this was an 
unheard-of distress, but every distress had once been 
unfamiliar to her, and the Lord had brought her out 
of them all, and why not out of this present one 
too? She was seventy years old, and so near the 
last struggle, which only comes once to any of us, 
and what would become of her then if she had no 
trust, and the Lord should lay her heart bare and say 
to her then, Where is thy faith? Kate viewed herself 
as one of the five foolish virgins, who had no oil in 
their lamps when the Bridegroom came. She wept 
because she could not attain to the resignation with 
which Job said: ‘* The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord ;” be- 
eause her terrors would not cease, nor that prayer rise 
spontaneously to her lips, ‘* Father, not as I will, 
but as thou wilt.” 

But as Kate wept on, her spirit got gradually 





relieved; she thought God would forgive her wavering, 
and clings to Him, and yet still trembles, till it | 
is able to realise fully that there is safety beneath | 


because it was, after all, no rebellion ; and she believed, 
and tried hard to realise, and sometimes did so, that 
it was infinitely better to have God in one’s heart and 
no potatoes, than to be like many with plenty of 
potatoes, but without God. She must strive to keep 
Him in hers, she thought, that when the last trouble 
came He might be there ; else perhaps there would 
then be no time to seek him. At that moment little 
Johnny began to stir in his sleep, and to remind his 
grandmother of his existence. This gave her a great 
start, and she burst out: ‘*Oh dear, oh dear! thou 
poor darling; to think of my having forgotten thee in 
the damp and the night air. If only the poor lad 
have taken no harm. To think of my having forgotten 
thee. And what would become of thee if thou hadst 
no granny to care for thee ?—no one else would, poor 
baby,—thou wouldst be quite alone in the world. God 
knows, if I were to die no creature could: say what 
would be thy fate.” And thus lamenting, she carried 
Johnny home, and fretted over him so that she could 
not sleep. The good soul, who had resigned her 
potatoes to God, never thought of extending the trust 
she had striven to feel to Johnny’s case, nor did she 
blame herself for this. O! it is difficult, indeed, for 
us poor creatures to place such unlimited reliance on 
God as shall embrace the whole of our life’s affairs. 
All our endeavours never reach the goal, our wrestling 
is no victory, our attainments are but fragmentary ; 
we have to begin anew every morning, we fall short 
of the glory of God, our righteousnesses are but filthy 
rags, our best works are stained with sin. 

Kate found it difficult when she woke in the morn- 
ing to realise the events of the past day ; but when 
she had done so, her distress returned in full force, 
for the potatoes looked worse than ever by. daylight, 
and were indeed so black that she feared to touch 
them, lest she herself should catch the disease. She 
could not sit at home, she must go to the village to 
hear what was to be done in the case. For this 
question, what is to be done? is all the more pressing, 
the firmer one’s trust in God, since we know that 
He intends men to exert themselyes to the very 
utmost of their power, and that within the limits of 
his own energies the Christian has no right to expect 
divine help. Kate found a great deal of advice, of 
some kind or other, going in the village, but good 
advice was not to be had; there had been of late so 
much nonsense talked about vital questions, and so 
many insignificant matters had been magnified into 
such, that God saw fit to put to the.people a vital 
question indeed, and that was the potato question. 

For, indeed, it was one of those really vital ques- 
tions, such as God alone knows how to put, and 
which gave plenty of scope for the full display of all 
human knowiedge, though it only concerned such 
simple things as potatoes. Accordingly, human science 
and wisdom discovered their fitting opportunity, and 
pounced upon it like a wolf upon a fatted lamb. 
Certain cures, infallible receipts, swarmed in the news- 
papers, and were circulated throughout the country ; 
they might be had gratis too, but for all that their 
adoption cost many dear. First of all, the nature of 
this disease was scientifically set forth, then came the 
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best prescriptions for dealing with the potatoes as 
they were, for saving some and making the most of 
others ; for after certain doubts on the subject, the 
learned had finally come to a decision that neither 
pigs nor men would die in consequence of eating 
them—both men and pigs having, in point of fact, 
done so unhurt—and accordingly it was demonstrated 
that, in the nature of things, they could not possibly 
have received any injury. 

As to the origin of the disease doctors differed, 
each expressly asserting that his theory was right. 
According to one the rain was in fault, another 
blamed the sun, a third the manure, a fourth the soil, 
a fifth the seed, a sixth attributed the blight to fungi, 
a seventh to insects, &c. Some prescribed cutting 
off the stalks and burying the potatoes at an immense 
depth, some were for taking them up at once, others 
for leaving them till they came round and got well 
again, for why should not potatoes recover as well as 
people? Some thought that it would be well to 
scatter them on the field, others to put them under 
shelter. Drying was good, affirmed one ; maceration 
was better, opined another. The best informed of all 
gave out that the potatoes were to be cut into slices, 
and each slice carefully sprinkled with salt. A very 
interesting task indeed for a farmer to slice a crop of 
three acres, and then delicately sprinkle each of the 
numberless slices with salt! Some advised planting 
potatoes in autumn, but the oracles pronounced that 
it would be better to put them into flower-pots in 
February, and to let them have a little warmth in 
the room till it was warm out of doors, and then to 
plant them out in the field! That, too, would have 
been an interesting task for the farmer to keep seed- 
lings for three acres in flower-pots! That would have 
been a glorious look-out for the potters, to have 
orders for millions, billions of flower-pots! Ah, that 
was a notion indeed ! 

The more startling and remarkable the theory, of 
course the more loudly it was trumpeted and puffed ; 
in short, many a presumptuous youth had then an 
opportunity of learning the value of mere hypothesis, 
and perhaps this was one of the things God meant 
this vital question to show. Many a learned man had 
to reverse statements most positively made ; God had 
perhaps some lesson for them to learn as well as for 
the ignorant. Indeed, learned and ignorant are not 
always so far apart as may be supposed; they have 
often in common eyes that see not, ears that hear not, 
hearts that do not understand. We are far from 
depreciating knowledge, but we protest against its 
being overvalued. Science alone has never made a 
nation great, rather has the idolatry of science ruined 
and brought into bondage. When the Babylonian king 
aimed at speaking like God, he became mad; and 
when the Greeks took to doing nothing but argue, 
dispute, and define, they were degraded into slaves 
to the Turks. There should be moderation in every- 
thing, when that is overstepped the abyss opens, 

Now Kate, we freely confess, did not occupy such 
a position as for the waves of science to have laved 
her threshold ; she had never read a newspaper in 
her life, and seldom seen one except at a distance. 


But what others had read and heard reached her also, | 











only the reports were so various and contradictory 
that they depressed her greatly, and she wished that 
it were God’s will to send some one who should de- 
clare which of the plans proposed was the best, for as 
it was, in such a multitude of counsellors there wag 
no counsel to be found. 


Xx. 


THE FORM THE QUESTION TAKES, AND HOW KATE AND 
OTHERS FARE. 


Tue first certainty that people came to at this crisis 
was that the diseased potatoes were not poisonous, 
and might with care be made use of. In utter dark- 
ness the least ray of light is welcome, and, when we 
have expected the worst, the least mitigation com- 
forts us. 

** Thank God,” said Kate, ‘* then all is not lost, 
I felt from the first that I could be resigned, so only 
we had something left us to eat. Thank God there is 
still one above who is mindful of the poor!” 

The second decision arrived at was that the potatoes 
must be taken up as soon as possible. Now this was 
the very time when all hands were most full ; and, 
moreover, this year having been a wet one, people 
generally were behindhand with their work. They 
had still a good deal to do with the after-math and 
the oats ; ploughing ought by rights to be going on 
all day long just now, for there is nothing like early 
sowing for rich reaping ; and, besides, in many places 
the fruit was still hanging on the trees, and now in 
addition there came the taking up of the potatoes, 
which was generally put off to the last. Accordingly 
hands were scarce. Not only all those usually employed 
had to be set to this work, but the farmers found they 
could never overtake it with their own staff; they sent 
out into the highways and pressed all they could find 
into the service, never asking whether they were deaf 
or lame, but only if they could dig potatoes, or, at 
least, pick them up. 

Now most poor people have houses, or a house, 
where they are in the habit of getting steady employ- 
ment, and upon which they depend, and to be looked 
over there hurts them much. A poor man often has 
a glum face, no one knows why. The fact is, he 
has heard that John Jacob begins his hay to-morrow, 
and yet no announcement of this has been officially 
made to him, Then late at night some one taps at his 
window, he opens it and hears the cheering words : 

*¢ Peter, we begin our hay to-morrow, mind you are 
there. The cowman was to have told you, but he 
forgot.” 

**That cowman always was, and always will be, 
blockhead,” says Peter; and asks in which meadow 
it is, and is in spirits again with his prospect of employ- 
ment, But, at the time we speak of, the feeling of 
every poor person was, “If it were only God’s will 
that no one would send for me till I could get my own 
potatoes up ;” and now it was that not one finger but 
many came tapping at the window, and he was in 
incessant request. 

**T want to know if you can come to me to-morrow ; 
I have already been at seven places, and all were 
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engaged, and we must have hands, for it is high time 
the potatoes were taken up.” 


means cheered the poor man. Pressed hard he could 


to go elsewhere, but I would far rather have remained 
at home,” and he shut his window with a sigh. He 
must go and take up other people’s potatoes, and leave 


constraint, only he thinks to himself ‘‘If I leave the 
farmer now to fare for himself, why, he will leave me to 
fare for myself another time.” 

It seemed, at the first blush of it, hard enough that 
the poor should have to help the rich to save their 
much, instead of the rich first helping the poor to save 
their little ; hard that the labourer should have been sub- 
jected to such pressure. It may seem so in theory, and 
many a scribe, sitting up in his garret and advocating 


to be emancipated from such as him,) makes the most 
of sucha case. But, in point of fact, it is less hard than 
itlooks. First of all we must not forget the patriarchal 
relation which, thank God, still exists among us to a 
greater extent than may be supposed. The rich who 
employ the poor are looked upon by the poor as their 
visible providence; and, indeed, so they are. If 
the poor man needs money, food, fuel, &c., the 
farmer never says him nay ; and if the former de- 
clares, ‘* To-morrow I positively must be at home,” 
the latter replies, ‘* That’s unlucky, I’m sorry for it ; 
but if thou must, thou must ; but come the day after, 
thou knowest how much there is to do.”” Accordingly 
the poor man feels himself necessary to the rich, 
believes things could not go on without him, and this 
is his pride. He looks upon his wages as the chief 
thing ; his own crops as secondary, and to be managed 
by wife and children ; and should any great pressure 
occur on the farm, he will say to his employer, ‘‘ Master, 
if you can make use of my wife or children, say so, 
they shall come too. What they have got to do at 
home can be put off.” 

Again, the pious poor who daily feel their depen- 
dence upon another’s will have generally far more 
patience and resignation than the rich, who have more 


as people say ; our dear Lord will ever remember the 
poor. And further, what the real wants-of the poor 
are, is not to be judged of from the stand-point of an 
irreligious and worldly man, who thinks that what the 
rich have is a grievance to all others, because his own 
-envious spirit makes it a grievance to him. The case 
must be looked at with the eyes of the pious poor 
. themselves. For example, the life of the day-labourer 
‘may be viewed as a sort of hell upon earth by some 
_ good-for-nothing idler in a town, but it must be remem- 
bered that the labourer regards this idler’s life with 
unmitigated contempt. And, lastly, it should be 
taken into consideration with how much more resig- 
nation the poor man dies than the rich ; the one is 
freed from anxiety, the other clings to his possessions. 
So it is, we affirm, in general ; but this potato disease 
was something unheard-of, abnormal, a question of life 
and death to rich and poor, and accordingly many a 
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| poor man heard the usually welcome summons to work 
| with anything but satisfaction. 
This abundance of employment, we repeat, by no | 


only say, ‘‘I cannot come, I have promised already | 


his, alas! in the ground. There is, indeed, no outer | 


He felt like a house- 
holder in a fire, who would fain save his own wife and 
children and furniture first, before he rushed to the 
help of others; and, in the present case, waiting 
seemed as impossible as in a conflagration. Those 
who could went on getting up their potatoes night 
and day, ripe and unripe alike, while the rest had to 
put a restraint upon themselves and help their richer 
neighbours. 

Kate belonged to the last class ; she obeyed the 


| summons, went and helped, but she had hard 


the emancipation of the people, (for whom it were well | 





in their own power and can exercise their own will | 
more frequently. Things can hardly be as desperate | 





work to do so, and often she felt as though the 
ground burnt under her feet, and she must positively 
run away. Different sorts of potatoes were differently 
affected ; people thought this arose from insects or 
fungi preferring some kinds to others ; and if in taking 
up one sort they were found to be little affected, the 
labourers were cheerful, and Kate slept well that night ; 
but if they came upon another kind the tubers of 
which were spotted or diseased, then, however fine 
the weather, it seemed as though there were no sun 
in the sky, not a joke was to be heard, not a cheerful 
face seen, the lightest spirits were oppressed with 
anxiety and alarm. On such occasions Kate was 
obliged to run home a little before the hour for leaving 
off work, and although it was night when she got 
there, she would go out with her lantern and take up 
a few potatoes to see how they were going on, and 
perhaps she would sometimes exclaim while so doing, 
‘* God be praised, they are nothing like so bad as the 
farmer’s !” 

This was an autumn which proved a severe ordeal 
to the patience of farmers’ wives. In autumn gene- 
rally they have so much to do that they hardly know 
whether they are standing upon their heads or their 
heels. They have the flax and the hemp to attend to ; 
to collect the seed of the garden produce ; to dry and 
lay by fruit, cabbages, turnips, poppies, and to do a 
multitude of things besides to which one can hardly 
give a name, Added to all this there had now come 
the potato disease, with the unspeakable trouble of all 
the plans and contrivances advised by the learned, 
hardly one of whom had ever seen an uncooked 
potato. The potatoes were not to be put into the 
cellar ; those that were in already were to be taken 
out, they were to be laid all round the house, some- 
times in the sun, sometimes out of it; now to be 
turned, again not turned on any account ; to be dried, 
washed, rubbed, looked over every day, that those 
which had turned bad might be separated from the 
sound, And then, in addition, there was the fruit, 
which had to be dried off hand, or it would get spoiled. 
And the farmer’s wife had to look after all, and in 
addition to feed a troop of hungry labourers, to cook 
and lay out their meals herself, and all the while not 
to be able to take a step without treading upon potatoes 
or apples put out to dry. Inshort, it was an autumn 
which gave them all plenty to do, and of which many 
a good housewife cannot think even at the present 
time without her hair standing on end. 

During this autumn it was a rare thing to see a 
farmer’s wife digging up potatoes. Generally speaking 
the gathering of all fruit is a joyous time ; there is 
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plenty of life and stir in field and vineyard ; it is an 
earnest of the blessed harvest unto life eternal. And 
the potato gathering, if not the most picturesque, is 
not the least important to the population at large. It 
is one that rich and poor share, and with both classes 
few tasks are more popular than this. There are 
farmers and farmers’ wives who have left off all other 
work and yet appear in the potato field, for it is 
pleasant and easy work in bright dry weather, and the 
time flies in searching for the hidden treasures. The 
poor woman, too, likes digging for potatoes in her 
little garden. The youngest child sits or lies in the 
furrow, another trots after his mother, and is con- 
stantly tripping himself up and falling. She has to 
pick him up, to feed the baby, to put the elder child 
beside it to ‘play with it and keep off the flies ; but 
in spite of her trouble she is not impatient, and 
thoroughly enjoys her work. The large, firm, fair 
potatoes roll upon the ground, firmer and finer at 
every plant she comes to, the good woman counts them 
with joy dancing in her eyes. 

“Well, I never! seven-and-twenty under one 
haulm, and such beauties, enough for two meals, how 
good they will taste! Oh, no one knows how well we 
can live with good potatoes! God be praised, we are 
safe for a year to come! Thank God for them, and 
for being alive to thank Him. We need not be 
anxious, the Lord is above us still, and that He 
remembers us is plainly seen by such potatoes as 
these ; to think of such a small piece of ground 
keeping four of us, and perhaps we shall even have 
some to sell, and if we can but scrape up money for a 
goat, why there would be plenty of food for her. God 
be praised ! ” 

So speaks a mother whose husband’s wages pay the 
rent, and perhaps also the clothing, and who has 
therefore only got to think about the daily bread ; and 
cheerfully she goes on digging till evening comes : and 
when at length she can have her cart hung on to the 
waggon of some farmer who has four horses taking 
home his potatoes, she walks behind with one child in 
her arms and another holding her hand, with almost 
as light a step and bright a face as she had when 
she used to come back from the dance and leave the 
lads tearing their hair about her. She is supported 
by the cheerful consciousness that the food which she 
herself has planted and tended, will support her and 
hers throughout a long winter and spring, and she 
thinks, in joyful humility, that surely God must love 
her, so to have provided for her, and to have made 
things turn out so prosperously. 

Those who sell their potatoes have no such plea- 
sures, and indeed none but poor mothers can well enter 
into them. But they are inexpressibly sweet, and 
instil into a poor woman’s heart strength to bear her 
cross, to remain patient in all life’s distresses, and to 
bring up her children in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord. Such pleasures are elixirs of life with 
which the Lord refreshes the children of men, and 
enables them to be faithful, although only in small- 
things. But they belong to those alone who are 


hamble and easily conteuted, who do not envy their 
neighbour, or demand blessings as a right, but who 





can receive them whéther they be more or less, as all 





undeserved bounty, and see alike in the little or the 
much that grace that leadeth to salvation ; some by 
the much and others by the litile ; and each with 
the same wisdom and love which created the. tiniest 
insect and rounded the mightiest orb. 

This autumn the fields were silent, most faces were 
sad, and if indeed a farmer or his wife were here 
and there to be found among the workers, this was 
not out of gladness but heaviness of heart ; and where 
once poor women used to be cheerfully at work, they 
might now be seen weeping bitterly. Sometimes indeed 
one might hearagood-for-nothing servant or other worth- 
less fellow making a joke of how soon the potatoes 
would be eaten up, and rejoicing that the farmers 
must make rice and meal do instead, must make up 
for them by bread and dry fruit; in short, that this 
was the time when they would be obliged to feed 
their labourers, whether they would or no, with what . 
the miller and the butcher could provide. Such 
fellows as this have no trace of the fidelity which 
some animals possess, never glance beyond the next 
hour, while many a dumb creature has a prescience of 
the winter and provides for coming generations. 

It was a long time before Kate could get to her 
own little plot, for she had to lend a helping hand in 
many different directions. A trustworthy person was 
of great use in a season like this, Kate earned a nice 
little sum, although the daily wages were but small, 
and her potatoes took no harm, but rather the reverse, 
By degrees common-sense began to assert itself in 
despite of the learned and their theories, and common- 
sense discovered that laying the potatoes out around 
the houses not only failed to cure those that were 
diseased but spoiled the sound ones ; for potatoes cannot 
bear exposure to the sun, and should either be in the 
earth or in a cool cellar. Those who took theirs up 
late escaped, at all events, the vexation of seeing the 
good get bad; what they took up sound remained 
sound. But for all that, Kate had little pleasure in 
her operations, for she found a great many diseased, 
and the crop was so luxuriant a one that the num- 
ber of the good-for-nothing seemed very great. How- 
ever, after so much digging Kate had got accustomed 
to look upon every sound potato as a gain, whereas 
at first every unsound one seemed a loss. As to the 
actual amount to be sure, it made no odds which view 
you took, but in its effect upon the spirits there was 
all the difference in the world. But Kate lamented 
her Corsicans sadly ; for they keep better than any 
others, and she had a good many of them, and these 
almost utterly failed. She did not know what to do 
with the unsoand oues except to eat what she could 
of them or to dry them ; she had no pigs to macerate 
them for, and as for slicing and salting them, she had 
neither faith nor time nor salt for the process, To 
the distillery she would not take them, she had a 
horror of that; she saw how many fell into sin 
through brandy-drinking, and if she gave her pota- 
toes to make ardent spirits, she felt she should bea 
partaker in their sin, As for eating up all she had 
without loss of time, that was a difficult undertaking ; 
more espe-ially for an old woman and a child, for she 
had about ten hundredweight of diseased potatoes. 

Kate lived in a district where people had still 
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common-sense. Heartless modern selfishness and icy- 
cold scepticism were not yet general there, but patri- 
archal relations still endured, and the wants of the 
poor were provided for before they cried to Heaven. 
At this juncture the leading farmers met and deter- 
miued to assign the requisite amount of wood to the 
poor around, so that they might not be under the 
necessity of letting their potatoes spoil or taking them 
to the distillery, but might dry them at home. Unfor- 
tunately this generosity awoke a spirit of greediness 
in many of the poor that embittered the attempts of 
the rich to serve them ; and caused the better-minded 
among themselves to fear that the display of such auda- 
cious covetousness would for ever close the hands of 
the benevolent. This did but increase their own 
gratitude to make up in a measure for the ingratitude 
of others. For though assuredly people should not 
give to receive thanks in return, yet where there is 
no gratitude in the recipient there is no blessing in 
the gift ; the benefit gets looked upon merely as a 
right. Accordingly God himself sometimes closes his 
gracious hand, withholds sunshine and rain at the 
proper seasons, that. presumptuous man may know 
that He is Lord, and that ail the good things of 
life are free gifts from his hand. Gratitude is no 
degradation, but rather a mark of a sound under- 
standing which recognises the relations of things, and 
a sigu too of a good disposition that is capable of love ; 
for they who cannot be grateful, cannot love either, 
and stand below the dogs, who, although they cannot 
speak, yet take all the pains possible by wagging and 
licking to make their gratitude felt. And just as we 
get out of the way of vicious dogs, so must we avoid 
the bold, grasping, rapacious poor, while the humble 


and thankful win favour in the eyes of all. ‘“* He 


that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 

*¢ Wife,” says the farmer, {did you: hear how 
that man ‘thanked us from his heart !—itwas a‘plea- 
sure to give to him. Remember him, andif he comes 
again, or if he is sick or in distress, ig aye you send 
him something.” 

But just as there are greedy poor, so, pisld are there 
avaricious rich, and both are equal plagues to society. 
Kate’s landlord had indeed for. very shame been 
obliged .to agree with the rich of his class, but 
he did not do so from his heart; the thing was an 
annoyance to him. He did not want to waste his 
substance ; nay, ho would gladly have increased it, 
only he thought himself oblized to live as_be- 
hoved his station ; that is to say, to spend more and 
more time and money in the public-house. Conse- 
quently, his farm was not improving but falling off. 
Howthen was he to conceal the actual case from himself? 
There are two ways of dving this, either trusting to 
the future, to some lucky marriage or legacy, or con- 
tingency of some kind,—or cutting down all expenses 
but one’s own, stinting one’s family, one’s servauts, 
one’s cattle, and above all, the poor. This was the 
policy of Kate’s landlord. Some old women, and among 
them Kate, as being his tenant, had fallen to his 
mercies, and he assigned them a steep scrubby bank, 
whereon nothing grew but thorns, that they might 
make up their faggots there. Many who had no sture 
of wood by them, sent the poor into their woods, but 











no one else sent any to a mere thicket of thorns, 
more particularly when they were old women. Natu- 
rally the thing got a good deal talked of, and excited 
much surprise, and much was said about free-thinking 
in its relation torold women. 


XI. 
A FRESH TROUBLE AND A GREAT RESOLVE, 


Kate raked together all the pence and small coin 
she had collected by her various labours, and found 
that there were just three-halfpence wanted to make 
up the rent of the last half-year, while as to that 
which would fall due in a few days’ time she had 
not a farthing towards it, and knew not whence to pro- 
cure one. Meanwhile, she thought if she paid up the 
whole of the old debt, the landlord would have ; atience 
with her as to the new, and God was still above all. 
He had helped her, and would help again, if only she 
could mollify the farmer. She tried to borrow the 
three-hilfpence wanting, and having succeeded, made 
way to his house, 

When Kate knocked and asked for her landlord, 
the farmer’s wife came to the door. 

Kate was full of apologies for having disturbed 
them, and for having kept them so long waiting for the 
rent : as soon as she had got anything together she 
had brought it ; but, unfortunately, it was not yet all 
there. As soon as she could, she would bring the 
rest. She untied the string about the stocking, 
emptied out the money on the table, and: asked the 
landlord to count it: she herself had done so, but 
she might have made a mistake. 

While he was counting it, the wife asked, ‘ Why, 
what hast thou had to sell 2” Kate told her. 
‘fast thou been our tenant so long, and yet hast so 
little confidence in us as to fret about this, as though 
we ‘were the most savage people in the wérld, and 
should have thee sold up! Well, ‘that is strange of 
thee,” whispered the farmeress, 

Kate again apologised, atid assuréd her it was not 
so. They had’ always been"so kind to her ; but it 
was so disagreeable to be in debt, and one was always 
thinking that ‘people might think one did not want 


‘bo pay. 


~**Such people are scarc6,” said the good woman, 

“‘There are still five shillings wanting,” broke in 
the farmer, who had done his counting. ‘‘ You will 
bring them as soon as you can.” 

‘You shall most certainly have them,” said 
Kate ; ‘* but when, I cannot say.” She had scraped 
together every farthing that she had saved up, and 
even of that she had been obliged to borrow three- 
halfpence—[‘‘ Stupid thing for bringing that out,” 
murmured the farmer’s wife]|—and just now she did 
not know how she was to get anything more. 

‘¢ And that jackanapes, thy son, does he not help 
thee ?” asked the landlord. 

‘¢ He does what he can,” replied Kate; ‘but the 
country has brought him very low these last. years. 
He has had to help keep down the Ishmaelites, and 
that takes money, and he had a shirt taken from him 
in the villuge.” 

‘“‘Stuif!” cried the farmer. ‘ What has a fellow 
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like that got to do with the country? He has 
drunk all his money, otherwise he could have got on 
with his pay like the rest. But once for all, mind 
you contrive to bring the rent, let who will get 
the money together ; otherwise you will see what 
comes of it.” 

And with this he shot out of the room as quick 
as though he were a witch riding on a broom. 
Poor Kate remained utterly dumb-foundered, and 
when she came to herself a little her spirits were 
more depressed than ever. Hitherto she had only 
fallen into the hands of the Lord, now she was 
about to fall into those of men. Her first mis- 


fortune had cast her down to the ground; she had 
looked upon the loss of the flax as a terrible blow. 
Then the potato disease had come and stricken her to 
the core, and we have seen how hard she had tried 
to hold fast to the Rock that neither winds no waves 
can shake. But now came a more desperate trial 
still, and one that she had never even thought of 
having to encounter. In that little cottage between 
the brook and the river, Kate had now lived forty 
years ; it was her home, which she had never dreamed | 
of leaving till the Lord should open the gates of her | 
heavenly home. She had become incorporated with 
the house,—had dwelt in it like the soul in the body, 
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—and the little plot of ground, too, seemed part of 
her life. For forty years she had been cultivating it 
and getting it in good order, and she thought more of 
it than many a farmer did of his broad fields all put 
together. She wasa stranger to the world, and to go 
anywhere else but where her church stood, and her 
shopkeeper and apothecary lived, seemed to her 
like a voyage to America, and even the very idea of 
living in those foreign parts made her home-sick. And 
how should she be able to bring up the child if she 
lost her plot of ground, and all the houses with kind 
neighbours in them, where she was sure of some small 
earnings? An utter misery now came upon Kaie, 
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which made her forget her flax and potatoes, and 
hindered her from sleeping. Thus it is with us; we 
readily think the worst has befallen, worse than 
this we never could bear. So it seems ; but blow on 
blow comes, and yet we endure. It is good for man 
to be reminded from time to time how great his capa- 
city is for sorrow, and how little of it God in general 
calls upon him to bear—how many more blessings He 
leaves than He takes away. 

Like one looking for his path in a dark night, and 
straining his eyes against the blackness all in vain, 
poor Kate went home, thinking how she could possibly 
get the rent together in so short a space of time, and 
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seeing no possibility of it. Her earnings only dropped 
in copper after copper. She had had great difficulty 
to borrow those three halfpence even, and how in the 
world should she ever amass fifteen shillings? Her 
thoughts revolved continually in this sad circle, and 
could not overpass it. 

Many a woman may wonder at her stupidity, and 
ask if she had nothing that it occurred to her to sell. 
There are indeed several—women more especially — 
who always have something to sell and to spend. In 
their parents’ time they were accustomed to scrape 
and sell ; then they played the same game with their 
husband and their children, always getting hold of 


something or other to sell at half-price. There are 
others, too, who are constantly buying and selling, 
because when they have had a thing a whole week 
they begin to tire of it, and to long for something new. 
Such persons in Kate’s place would have been less 
embarrassed to raise fifteen shillings. They would 
have parted with potatoes, clothes, hens, furniture, 
and what not. But these expedients never even 
occurred to Kate ; she had always been too good and 
conscientious a housewife for anything of the kind. 
Good housewives seldom sell what once forms part of 
their household. They let the old furniture stand 





till it falls to pieces ; gowns get made into petticoats, 
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“There are still five shillings wanting. 


petticoats into handkerchiefs and children’s clothes, 
what is unwearable is found convenient for patch- 
ing and mending, and even rags are not sold to the 
rag collector, but carefully preserved to the last. As 
for the potatoes, Kate never thought of parting with 
them ; there was too much anxiety felt about food for 
the spring ; and the worst of it was that this appre- 
hension caused the loss of quantities of potatoes, for 
many, like Kate, kept them till they became utterly 
spoiled. 

Johnny was a spoiled child, as we have seen, and 
ruled his grandmother with a high hand, but still he 
was not yet a bad, selfish fellow, as spoiled children 


You will bring them as soon as you can,” 


too frequently turn out. He loved his granny most 
sincerely ; her sorrow was his. When he saw her 
sitting so sadly by the table that evening, able neither 
to eat nor drink, he insisted upon knowing what was 
the matter ; and when she tried to put him off, he had 
recourse to his never-failing expedient ; he began to 
cry, and to say that if she did not love him any 
longer he would love her no longer—that he would go 
away—would die—he had such a cross grandmother. 
Of course Kate was entirely subdued, and told him 
the whole story of how angry the landlord had been, 
and that they should have to leave the cottage, and 
| she had no idea where they could go, and she had got 
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accustomed to this place and should not know how to 


manage in any other. She could not have her crops 
elsewhere, and the hens, too, would have to be given 
up; and yet so it must be, for she saw nothing for it, 
and no helpanywhere. Johnny at once left off crying, 
got very angry in his turn, and said : 

*¢T’ll tell you what, granny ; in the morning, as soon | 
as ever the light comes, we wll go to him and scold 
him well, and tell him that if he plagues poor people | 
in this way the bad spirit will take him ! ” | 

To which Kate replied, ‘* Dear boy, that would be | 
of no use, for he is one who believes neither in good | 
spirits nor bad.” 

And at that she wept afresh, while Johnny kept 
coaxing her, and began again. 

‘Granny, I’ll tell you. You shall take the beauti- | 
ful money out of my christening paper. I’m quite tired | 
of it. I like the letters in the psalm-book and the | 
pictures in the almanac much better. Take that | 
money and give it to the landlord, and it will keep | 
him quiet, or else he shall see what I will do to him.” | 

It almost took the sting out of the grandmother’s | 
distress to find that the boy was so ready to part with 
his favourite, his only treasure, for her sake. But 
she would not accept the sacrifice, She would have 
felt a sense of shame the remainder of her life if she 
had spent his christening presents ; and for the few 
days left her on earth she would not, she declared, 
burden her conscience in that way. 

‘* Very well, then,” said the boy, “I'll tell you 
what we will do: we will go to my father, he has 
money and will give us some, or else he will take his 
sword and cut off the landlord’s head, and then he 
will cease'to plague us.” 

**Thou godless child,” cried the grandmother, 
‘‘what is there that does not come into thy head! 
Yes, indeed, to cut off heads would be convenient 
enough to many if it was allowed to pay one’s debts 
in that way. But come, child, we will say our prayers, 
and get into bed. Such thoughts as these'come from 
‘the devil. Oh, child! there is no being too careful 
about the words we speak, it is so easy to, sin in: this 
way.” 

The grandmother’s proposition wasyiaeted: upon; 
they did-go»to bed, But the boy was ‘excitedly: he 
was a long time getting to sleep, and full of sugges- 
tions and expedients. 

‘*Tf I pray, the devil cannot hurt me,” was the 
conclusion he at length came to. And with these 
words he at last dropped off. 

The child’s words had made an impression in one 
hidden corner of his grandmother’s heart. There was 
the sore spot whence thoughts would sometimes rise 
which Kate would fain have hidden from God himself. 
These were thoughts about her son, and how it was 
not right of him to concern himself so little about 
her. She did not mean that he ought to do more 
than he did, but at all events to come over from 
time to time to see how they were, and advise 
as to what was to be done; so much was surely 
within his power. For he was an uncommon clever one, 
he was. And other folks must have found that out 
or he would not have been made corporal, and she 











had no one in the world whose advice she would 








sooner take. This thought held its ground sted- 
fastly in poor Kate’s mind all night long, and she 
could not drive it away. It seemed, too, as though 
it had fastened itself upon Johnny’s as well, for he 
awoke with the question : ‘* When shall we go to fa- 
ther?” But when morn¥g came the plan of visiting 
John seemed much more formidable to Kate than it had 
done the previous evening, for he lived at such an im- 
meuse distance ; it was more than six miles off! There 
is indeed a vast difference between the young and the 
old, not only in outward appearance but also in this, 
that the young are travel-thirsty, the old travel- 
weary. This, too, is of the ordering of God. A 
long perilous journey lies before the young, therefore 
God has given them strength and love for journey- 
ing. Well for them if they are both bold and wise 
enough thoroughly to enjoy themselves, yet never lose 
their way. The old have already wandered long, 
therefore the yearning for rest comes over them, 
therefore they would fain travel no more, wander no 
more. Well for them if their journey has brought 
them near the haven. where waits the bark that bears 
pious souls to a blessed rest. The weariness they 
feel seriously admonishes the old to think upon this 
bark, and seek it in time. 

Thus, not only grandmother and grandchild but 
the old and the young were contesting the question : 
Shail we venture or shall we not? Shall we go to 
father, or shall we stay at home? Accordingly, this 
conflict was the most persistent of any hitherto 
carried on, and lasted a whole day. And when at 
length the chief point was decided upon, and they 
were to go, a long consultation arose about the when 
and the how. Kate knew that masters and mistresses 
are not very fond of being overrun by the belongings 
of their dependants. ‘* It would never do to go ona 
week-day,” said Kate; ‘‘one should never disturb a 
servant during working hours; he is paid for his 
labour, not for chattering.” On Sunday, which was 
the meat-eating day, it was equally impossible to go, 
for the farmer’s wife might suppose that they only 
came tofeast,—came for the sake of the’ meat and 
not to see John. It was not very high ground to 
take against the Sunday journey ; but Kate only re- 
flected the ‘feelings of her countrymen} and nothing 
higher would have occurred to them. 

Only, as there are no days except’ week-days and 
Sundays her objections Were’ somewhat perplexing! 
Johnny was all in favour of the Sunday: possibly he 
had an eye to the meat, but the reason he assigned 
was his new trousers, which he could wear on a 
Sunday but on a week-day not. When, however, his 
grandmother assured him that such a journey as this 
was an exceptional affair altogether, and that she 
should put them on him even on a week-day, he 
changed his line of argument. 

“* But what will the farmer’s wife say if you run 
about on a working-day ? Don’t you always find fault 
with those who go about on working-days, and say that 
they are idle folk or they would surely stay at home 
and do something ?” 

This fairly knogked the grandmother over, for to 
such as are not entirely devoid of all sense of shame, 
nothing is so overwhelmingly conclusive as their own 
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words. She stood there, did the grandmother, as 
though she had dropped from the clouds, and finally 
broke out — 

‘© Well I never! Such a cunning one as thou art 
never came across me before! How the pastor will 
open his eyes, to be sure, when thou goest to be 
schooled. Such a ’cute one he’s never met with, ’ll 
be bound. He had better look to it, or thou wilt be 
master there too. Well I never! To trump up my 
own words against me like this !” 

To Kate’s grief it became a settled point that the 
expedition was to be undertaken on the very next 
Sunday of all. This was an event to be sure; for 
Jobnny the greatest that he ever consciously experi 
enced. He was to put on his godfather’s gift, the 
first pair of trousers he had ever worn, which to this 
day his grandmother had most carefully kept out of 
his sight. Mothers and grandmothers, indeed, are 
generally anxious to postpone the donning of this 
apparel, for it is that in which boys grow out of their 
jurisdiction ; and then, is it not proverbially said to 
denote man’s sovereignty that he wears the breeches ? 
and are there not many women who do all they can 
to dispossess their husbands of them, and themselves 
assume them ? 

Now that all was settled they both rejoiced exceed- 
ingly in the prospect of the journey—the child, on 
account of his new trousers and of the prospective 
meat dinner, the grandmother at having to take such 
a smart fellow into the world ; her only fear being 
that the weather might not prove fine for the occa- 
sion. 

“Granny, that won’t matter,” said he; “if it 
does rain a little it will only be a little less warm.” 

The poor lad—it was with him as with many smart 
fellows: he had heard this said in summer, and now 
applied the remarks to the winter; he had not got 
yguimption enough to make a right application, he was 
merely pert and forward. 

Saturday csme at last, and was very fine. Jobnuy 
got more and more impatient ; the longer the day was 
the more chance of the weather changing; and he 
thought that if he could but get his hens into their 
house and his granny into bed, the Saturday would be 
over the sooner and the Sunday here! He wanted 
terribly to expedite the time. But young fellows 
cannot change the old world, and do what he would 
there was no getting the hens into their sleeping- 
place. If he could have managed them, Johuny 
would very probably have coerced his granny into 
going to bed with him at the same time. At la:t, 
about four o’clock, the hens did accommodate him by 
going to roost, and very soon after the grandmother 
had to give in, in spite of much sighing and complain- 
ing that if people should hear she was already gone 
to bed they would certainly believe that she was not 
right in the head. At a proportionately early hour 
iu the morning the young cock began again to crow, 
and the granny had to get up; though she assured 
him that it was only a little past four. 

‘“‘ The earlier we set out,” said the boy, ‘‘ the more 
time we shall have to rest on the way ; and besides, 
you don’t know when we shall be able to set out, for 
new trousers take a very long time to put on.” 





XII. 


KATE TAKES A JOURNEY, AND HAS THE GOOD FORTUNE 
TO GET HOME AGAIN, 


THE trousers were soon on, but another difficulty 
arose which had never been anticipated. Johnny had 
had, about the end of the winter before, a present 
made to him by bis godmother of a pair of shoes and 
winter stockings. These latter she said she had chosen 
somewhat large, that they might be put by if they did 
not chance to be wanted just then, 

But here was the rub, the shoes would not go over 
the stockings. The grandmother puffed and blew, 
Johnny screamed, the hens cackled, in short, the up- 
roar was tremendous ; and a passer-by might easily 
have supposed there was murder going on. At last 
the door was thrown open, and a voice inquired, 
*¢ Oh! what is the matter ?” 

It was Bab, the daughter of their nearest neigh- 
bour, who took charge of the cottage when they both 
went out, and of the little boy when Kate had to 
leave him behind. When Bab saw the state of things 
she first proposed recurring to the old shoes. 

‘* Who would notice what sort of shoes such a little 
fellow had on ?” argued she. 

But, thank you, that was not the little fellow’s own 
view of the case. He considered himself, on that 
particular day, the most important person in the world, 
upon whom all eyes would be fixed ; and Kate herself 
evidently inclined to the same opinion. 

*¢ Well, as far as I am concerned, he may run bare- 
foot,” replied their counsellor ; ‘* but if he must needs 
have his new shoes on and be so uncommon smart, 
then there must be a pair of thinner and smaller stock- 
ings ; you mizht put an elephant’s leg into these.” 

This suggestion being acted upon, the shoes fitted, 
and Johnny said, ** Look, now, gran ; if Bab had not 
happened to come in, you would not have known what 
to do.” 

This was all the thanks the grandmother got for 
having shared his views about the imperative necessity 
of wearing the new shoes. And now something of 
the utmost importance surged up—a vital question, 
indeed, that of the amount of provender to be taken 
with them. . 

‘¢ We must have something to eat with us ; and 
great, great quantity, too,” insisted Johnny, *‘ other- 
wise we shall never be able to walk such a distance.” 

The grandmother freely admitted the necessity of 
something to eat ; the only thing that they could not 
agree about was the quantity. Johnny was for bread, 
apples, pears, cakes enough to fill a wheelbarrow, but 
at length he was convinced of the propriety of only 
taking what could be comfortably carried in the pockets 
of both. When that was settled, another unforeseen 
difficulty arose. The boy would have a stick, and 
nothing would do but his grandfather’s stick, the long 
thick one which his grandmother had kept as a 
memento. Yes, he must have a stick, he affirmed. 
‘¢ He must have something to fight with when bad dogs 
came and wanted to bite his grandmother ; for she 
could not help herself, she was sb old and weak. And 
then there would be bad boys in the village who would 
want to tease him, and he would knock them down.” 
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The child was going forth upon his first adventure, 
and as it is with his father’s sword rather than any 
other that the knight’s son prefers to gird him- 
self when he rides out into the world for the first 
time ; so the lad now clamoured for his grandfather’s 
stick, The grandmother applauded him for his bravery 
and his anxiety to defend her, but assured him that 
the stick was too heavy for him, and that she would 
get him a much better one from the nearest hedge ; 
but she would have had to give way in this matter as 
in the rest, if Bab had not put into requisition the 
force of ridicule. 

‘¢ What would the people say? How the boys and 
girls would laugh if such a little fellow were to be seen 
with such a great stick! Why, they would talk and 
make fun of it for weeks to come.” 

So at length the small hero allowed himself to be 
quieted with the promise that his grandmother should 
get him a long thick stick from the nearest hedge ; 
and, having recommended the cottage and the hens 
to the care of Bab, they said good-bye, and went forth 
into the unknown—six miles away ! 

It was a lovely morning, half-autumnal, half-wintry, 
not long before Martinmas ; one of those exquisite 
days when the earth seems to float in dreamy splen- 
dour, a transparent veil to wrap the world like a 
bright prevision of the future state. On days like these 
a sweet home-sickness is wont to come over the spirit 
of the Christian ; not a home-sickness that fills the 
eyes with bitter tears and hangs round the neck like 
an iron chain, but rather a pleasurable yearning like 
the influence of a first love. The soul forgets the 
actual world, the soul dreams, the eyes moisten, they 
gaze into the blue sky seeking they know not what, 
they watch the parting sun, and the heart feels full to 
bursting of a sweet melancholy. Thus youths and 
maidens dream when first love glows within them ; 
thus, too, dream the aged man and aged woman when 
the eternal love dilates their hearts with an exquisite 
sadness ; it is the heavenly home-sickness, it is the 
longing after God ! 

There was a Sabbath stillness all around, as our pair 
set off into the world ; the child proud and bold, the 
old woman grave and anxious, but both curious to 
know what the world would think of the young hero, and 
the granny interested, too, indiscovering how the world 
would impress him, and what observations he would 
make uponit. At first he had his eyes open to every- 
thing he saw, he pointed out to his grandmother great 
beech-trees, tall firs, cocks and hens before the doors, 
late pears on the trees, and she was exceedingly de- 
lighted with the quickness of his perceptions, 

So it was, we say, at first, his heart and eyes were 
open to all without; but gradually, as they pursued 
their journey through the world, his heart contracted, 
he became more and more occupied with himself, and 
soon saw nothing beyond his own small personality. 

‘* Granny, are you sure you are not crushing our 
pears ? Are you sure you have our cakes somewhere 
where they will not spoil ?” 

In all expeditions, warlike or otherwise, it is neces- 
sary not only to take provisions, but, according to 


the latest experiences, that they should be given out | child of five. 
at the right time, and better toe soon than too late. | must try his stockings; and when he felt the pain 








And as there are people of great natural talent who 
can dispense with experience, so our young fellow by 
native genius at once perceived the force of the prin- 
ciple, better too early than too late ; it came home to 
him with all the certainty of a mathematical demon- 
stration, and what he knew he proceeded to put into 
practice with unflinching determination ; in short, the 
child revealed a great deal of character, even though 
as yet he had no moustache. What will he not be- 
come when he gets a moustache ! 

When he had been certified that the provender was 
all in good order, he observed that he thought he 
could eat something, and should much like an apple. 
The grandmother gave one. Johnny ate it up, and 
soon after observed that he thought they might as 
well sit down awhile, for he was a little tired. ‘ And, 
granny,” he went on, ‘ was it not lucky that I was 
in such a hurry ?—now we can have plenty of time 
to sit down when we are tired.” 

Having sat down, he next expressed some anxiety 
lest his grandmother, in taking the apple out of her 
pocket, should have crushed the cakes, Say what she 
would, all was in vain ; Johnny was one of those who 
must see before they can believe. When he had seen 
for himself he began to wonder how the cake tasted, 
and before he had thoroughly satisfied his curiosity 
all but a very little corner of it was gone. At length 
they walked on again, but they did not get far before 
Johnny began to complain. 

** Granny, I have a wee stone in my shoe.” 

The grandmother had had a pain in her side ever since 
the morning, from the efforts she had made to draw 
on those new shoes, and she suggested that Johnny 
should bear the wee stone, it would do no harm. But 
she took nothing by that suggestion, she had to set to 
work ; so she pulled off the shoe bravely, rubbed the 
sole clean upon the stockings, and pulled it on again 
with many sighs. But hardly had they gone a hundred 
yards before the child began to complain anew : 

‘¢Granny you can’t do anything. The stone is still 
in my shoe—oh, dear! oh, dear !” 

In spite of all Kate could say, there was nothing 
for it but to repeat the operation, which she did with 


| great effort and fatigue, but scarcely was it on than 

| the lamentations broke out again. Now then the true 

| state of things began to dawn upon the grandmother’s 
mind. 


** Be quiet, boy; be quiet,” she said soothingly. 
*¢Tt is not a stone, it is a blister; there is no getting 
it out of the shoe, You must bear it till we get to 
your father, then you shall have your stockings taken 
off, and perhaps your father will be able to prick it for 
you.” 

But the child would not hear it; whatever he 
brought upon himself he expected his grandmother to 
remove, quickly, instantly, at once ; the less he knew 
what it was the more impatent he grew, which is 
natural. When he found his granny could not take 


| away the blister he screamed loudly for his friend 


Bab ; and when he found she did not come, he insisted 
upon his grandmother carrying him. Of course a 
woman of seventy cannot long carry a strong, heavy 
He would not walk in his shoes: he 
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just the same in them, they too ‘must come off, and | 


he would go barefoot. But the pain was all the same 
barefoot. His grandmother had to carry him again ; 
and even when in her arms he went on whimpering. 
Alas ! they were in sore perplexity, and yet the weather 
was so fine, and the roads were so full of well-dressed 
people ; and most of these stopped to sympathise 
on account of the whimpering that went on, and 
as they turned away, said, loud enough for Kate to 
hear them, ‘‘ That is the very naughtiest boy I have 
ever seen; if he were mine I would flog him well. 
And such a stupid old woman to let herself be managed 
in that way: the one is as bad as the other!” 

Such disgrace had poor Kate to endure, and all be- 
cause she was vain, and wanted to show off with the 
boy ; and weak, and allowed herself to be ruled by 
him: and there they both were, lamenting, and 
whimpering, and dragging on in most pitiable plight, 
a spectacle to gods and men. Thus it is that our 
brightest expectations often fail miserably to keep their 
promises ; and when time and weather are propitious, 
the misconduct of man spoils all. They proceeded in 
this melancholy fashion for nearly four miles, and then 
the house in which John lived as farm servant stood 
before them, 
gladly have passed by ; but the little one, who, like 
all military authorities, gave eating and drinking their 
proper place in a campaign, would not hear of this. 
In spite of his sufferings, all their provender had been 
exhausted, and now he longed for more. It is 
true he did not say so: he was diplomatic even at 
this crisis, and said that his father might slip out after 
dinner the back way, and then they should miss him 
altogether ; and whatever Kate replied, the boy went 
on with this cry. 

Therefore, whether she would or no, she had to 
turn back and go up to the door, on which she knocked 
twice, for servants are as unwilling to be interrupted 
at dinner as their masters, At length, apparently at 
the command of the farmeress, a pane of the window 
was opened, and a harsh girl’s voice asked, ‘‘ What 
is wanted ?” 

*¢ John is wanted,” replied Kate, who only thought 
of one John in the world, and: then drew away from 
the door, not to be found standing before it like a 
beggar. 

‘¢ John, you are wanted,” said the maid. 

** Who is it?” inquired a woman, who was seen at 
a glance to be the mistress of the establishment, 
though she sat at the bottom of the table. 

“An old woman with a boy,” was the answer. 

¢Tt will be your mother and your child,” said the 
mistress. ‘Go out and tell them to come in and 
have dinner with us.” 

Upon this John, who had become very red in the 
face, said he had done his dinner, and that he would 
go out and see who it was. Perhaps it was some one 
else. Upon which the farmeress, also reddened, rose 
from table and went out. While she was away John 
muttered a good deal which she did not hear, and yet 
was aware of. 

Some time elapsed before she returned, for Kate 
made all manner of apologies and excuses, which were 
indeed perfectly sincere ; while the boy first fought 


It was dinner time, and Kate would | 


| cerely meant. 
| annoyed with the audacious urchin. 





shy, would not give his hand to a stranger, hid him- 
self under his grandmother’s apron, and then called 
out, * Yes, yes, I will go in! I will go to daddy! 
I will go and see daddy!” 

At that the mistress smiled, and said, ‘‘ You will 
have to come, whether you will or no ;” and Kate too 
blushed deeply. She felt how the children bring to 
ight the faults of their elders, 

Then John’s mistress stretched out her hand again 
to Johnny, and said, ‘‘ Come, then, I will take thee to 
thy daddy.” And at once he rushed to her, leaving 
his grandmother in the lurch. ‘*Come in thou, too ; 
see, the little one is bent upon it.” 

But Kate said she would rather remain outside. 

** Now don’t put me out of patience!” said the 
farmeress. ‘*Comeinanddineatonce. I know very 
well that you did not come with this intention. You 
want to speak to John, and would rather wait till he 
had done dinner. I know all that; but you must 
come ;” and there was nothing left for Kate but 
to submit, though she still continued her protests, 
Nor were they mere words of course, but most sin- 
In her heart of hearts she was really 
**So goes the 
world now-a-days,” she sighed ; *‘in my time it was 
not so!” To have to go into the room where the 
whole establishment was sitting at dinner was to her 
almost as bad as going to execution. 

**Do you know your daddy?” asked the good 
woman of the house, as she went in leading the boy 
by the hand ; and when he at once pointed daddy out, 
**Go to him, then,” she said, ‘he will give thee thy 
dinner.” 

The child needed not to be told twice ; but it was 
no such easy matter to get Kate to conform. She 
had entered with the customary salutation, ‘‘ God be 
with you and God bless you!” and then she turned 
at once to the fire ; would sit there, would not come 
to the table, declared she was not hungry, that they 
had not come for this, that she had wanted to stop 
till dinner was over, only the child had such a longing 
to get to his father. She was very much annoyed 
that it should have happened so, and that any one 
should have cause to suppose she had come for this 
purpose. 

But the mistress was not to be trifled with. ‘A 
greedy one,” she said, ‘‘ would not have delayed till 
now to pay her son a visit ; and, for her part, she 
would much rather see relations mutually attached 
than ashamed of their relationship. She had no 
patience,” she said, ‘‘ with such,” and meanwhile she 
shot a sharp glance at Mr. Corporal. 

In short, Kate had to eat ; and when the others 
wiped their spoons upon the tablecloth, and the good 
old granny was about to do the same, the mistress 
called out, ‘‘ Not yet; they began long before you 
did, and your old teeth cannot eat as fast as their 
young ones. When you have done your work in the 
stables come back here,” said she to the corporal, who 
was going out with the child. And then she put be- 
fore Kate whatever was easiest to eat, took away the 
vegetables, saying that she must be tired of them and 
that meat would be a greater novelty, and proceeded 
to enter into friendly conversation with her. ‘It’s 
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very nice of you to have come at last ; I suppose you 
did not come before because your son gave me a bad 
character, eh ?” 

Kate of course would not hear of this ; but affirmed 
that she never left home, and could not remember 
ever taking so long a journey before, and if distress 
had not urged her she did not think she should ever 
have thought of such a walk. 

This was the point to which her interrogator ap- 
parently wished to bring her, for she was a woman 
and had a woman’s curiosity. ‘‘Is there anything 
wrong with you ?” inquired she. 

Upon which Kate unfolded her predicament, how 
she feared she should have to leave her cottage, which 
would be the death of her ; and how, if John did not 
help her, nothing could avert it, for that her landlord, 
since he had taken up with newfangled notions, had 
become a very hard man to the poor. 

‘‘ John pays you, I suppose, for the keep of the 
child ?” said the farmeress. 

‘*He gives me what he can; he is very good to 
me,” said Kate, evasively. 

** How much has he given you in the course of this 
last year ?” inguired the mistress, 

“T can’t exactly say, my memory has got awfully 
bad,” replied Kate. 

‘* But at least he sees to the rent?” was the final 
question. 

‘Dear me! what are you thinking of, ma’am?” 
exclaimed Kate ; ‘‘ the most utter stranger would take 
the child cheaper than that, and I am his grandmother, 
and whatever I do for him it is but right and fair I 
should do it. And he is never a trouble to me: he 
is my delight. If any one took the boy from me I 
don’t know what upon earth would become of me. 
Whereas my son is young, and a military man and a 
corporal, and such a one wants money far more than 
an old woman, if he is to keep up his head with the 
rest. Iam used to poverty, and I get on much better 
than many who have lands and money and their rent 
all ready beforehand.” 

‘You are a worthy woman,” said the farmeress ; 
‘and there are few like you now-a-days. Every- 
body wants to lay his burden upon his neighbour’s 
shoulders, but you are ready to take the burden of 
others upon yours, and are only sorry you cannot do 
more; whereas many who are younger than you, 
leave off all work and take to begging, or fall upon 
the parish. But as for your son, it is a crying shame 
that he should not help you more !” 

At this Kate was much alarmed, for it was only 
now that she saw how much she had let out, and 
she most earnestly entreated John’s mistress would 
take no notice of what she knew; for though 
John was the best man in the world, yet he was as 
hot as pepper, and would be capable of at once 
taking the child away from her, and that would be 





worse than tearing out her heart. 

Before any reply could be made, father and son 
came back. 

**Go with your mother into the back room,” said | 
the mistress, ‘‘ and when she is ready to set out come | 
and tell me.” 

John suggested that perhaps his mother would | 


rather sit out of doors in the sun, to which his mistress 
replied that she thought she had been long enough in 
the sun to-day, and John had to take her apart, but 
he did so with a very bad grace. He was very much 
annoyed with her for having come; he was ashamed 
of her, and feared the laughter of his fellow-servants, 
Also he feared the reproaches of his mistress, who 
had long exhorted him to go over again and see his 
mother, to which he had made all manner of objec- 
tions. Finally, he feared to find himself alone with 
his mother. Not indeed that he expected reproaches 
from her, but he was sorry for her, and he could not 
help her, and it was his own fault that he could not ; 
and nothing is more painful than a compassion which 
our own misconduct prevents our practically express- 
ing. There are many men in whom conscience is by 
no means dead ; who painfully feel its reproaches, 
but on that very account avoid most carefully all men 
and all occasions that may awake these reproaches ; 
and if they unavoidably come across such, turn sulky, 
morose, fractious, like children suddenly waked out of 
sleep. 

Now most mothers perfectly understand the ex- 
pression on the faces of the young gentlemen their 
sons; and, truth to tell, they are generally more 
anxious about it than about their husband’s looks, 
And so it was that Kate entered the back room with 
a heavy heart, and began the conversation with ex- 
cuses. Now, rightly to estimate such excuses is some- 
thing beyond the reach of a mere corporal, nay, of many 
highly-cultured people : it takes a Christian to do this. 
Instantly they awoke our corporal’s anger, not indeed 
against his mother, but against the landlord. ‘This 
was a pretty specimen,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ of the man’s 
free-thinking ! Free-thinking enough, no doubt, when 
the question was to scrape other people’s money into 
his bag. But this could not go on long: the time was 
at hand when these village churls would be glad 
enough to have bread given them with one hand and 
stripes with the other; and when they came round 
barefoot and begged to be allowed to spend a night in 
the stable, then ? 

Kate clasped her hands above her head as she heard 
such language from her only son. She felt she ought 
not to stay another moment in the house where such 
words had been spoken, whether from fear of God or the 
farmer’s wife, she did not rightly know. She implored 
him for the sake of Heaven to be silent: if any one 
were to overhear him, they should be ruined both for 
time and eternity! If she troubled him, he had 
better just say so, and she would put up withit; and 
if it must so be, she would make this move in her 
old days. Only where she was to go she could not 
say, for when it was known that she could not pay her 
rent, of course no one would let her in to any place. 

At this the corporal burst out anew. ‘‘It was a 
great hardship that the farmers should let their 
houses, and only to those who could flatter and overpay 
them. All whom God had brought into the world 





had a right to a dwelling in it, and it was a great 
injustice—a remnant of the old times of tyranny— 
that some should have houses and others not, God 
having created the world alike for all, and not merely 
for blustering, greedy, grasping landlords.” 
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*¢ But, John, John, be silent, for the good Lord’s 
sake. You don’t know how easily men may fall into 
deadly sin. Have you not heard me say I will go on 
without any money? ‘The dear God still lives, and 
will take thought for me and help me ; and I daresay 
I shall manage better than I think.” 

** Mother, don’t be frightened ; you don’t under- 
stand me. I don’t mean any harm,” replied John. 
“But it is a hard thing that we should always be 
putting our hands into our pockets to increase the 


riches of such greedy fellows, and give them all | 


that we have earned by the sweat of our brow: 
that is why we never can get on in the world. We 
have no sooner got a few shillings, than there is 
some dog or other barking at us, either for rent or for 
wood, or for this or the other.” 

*¢] am not one of these dogs,” said Kate, mourn- 
fully ; ‘‘and I have told thee already, I will take my 
chance and not trouble thee,” 

** Mother,” said John, ‘ this does not apply to you. 
I was not thinking of you when I said this. How 
much do you require ?” 

*¢ If it were ten shillings, or even only eight,’’ said 
the mother, who had originally thought of the whole 
rent, ** I think I could get on.” 

For now, in the presence of her much-requiring 
son, the potatoes occurred to her mind, and she 
thought she might part with some, and get the other 
five shillings in that way. 

**You must have money, of course: only it goes 
against me to have to ask the mistress for it, for she 
is always crosser than cross when she has money to 
pay. If we disliked work as much as she does part- 
ing with her cash, the farm would be in a pretty 
state. Have you been complaining of me to her ?” 

** God forbid!” said Kate. 

**T will see,” returned John, ‘ what is to be done ; 
but another time pray send for me, instead of coming 
over yourself. The walk is easier for me than for 
you, and I would rather not have her thrusting her 
nose into our concerns—she is too fond of prying into 
everything, as it is,” 

When John was gone, Kate sighed, ‘* Alas! alas! 
how changed he is, to be sure ; I am almost afraid of 
him. One sorrow I brought with me here, I shall 
carry two back. He will come to no good this way ; 
but I will pray the good Lord, night and day, not to 
reckon it to him, but to change his heart.” 

John made his appearance before his mistress in a 
mood half embarrassed, half angry, just like one 
whose conscience was not entirely put to sleep, but in 
whom the spirit of the age had worked a singular 
kind of delusion, so that he saw his own fault chiefly 
in other people, and took the reflection for the thing 
itself. To his brief request for money, she replied, 
**If you mean to give it to your mother, you can 
have the remainder of your wages: they cannot 
be better spent ; but this remainder is but small. 
Have you put down how much I have given you 
already ?” 

*“*No,” said Jchn; ‘I know without putting 
down.” 

‘© T don’t approve of that,” returned his mistress. 
‘¢'The dullest fellow in the world will not forget how 











much is owing to him ; but memories are very short 
as to what has been already drawn. Look, is this 
right ?” she went on, placing a large blue book before 
him. 

*¢*T suppose it is,” said John. 

*‘ John, John,” said the mistress, “for some time 
back you have had something or other in your head 
which is doing you no good. You are going on in a 
bad way for yourself and for others, and nothing 
thrives with you. Have you reckoned how much I 
owe you?” 

** Two crown pieces,” said John, in a low voice. 

“ Listen, John, I have something to say to you in 
all kindness and earnestness. We are not far from 
New Year’s Day. You have excellent wages: you 
have drawn them almost all, and yet you hardly give 
your mother anything: she has to bring up your only 
child almost entirely by her own efforts. True she 
has not told me this ; but you know I have not got 
my eyes in the back of my head, and that there is no 
occasion to force things down my throat like medicine 
down a cow’s. But only think, if people knew this what 
they would think of thee ; and if thou hast a spark of 
good remaining, be ashamed of thyself. Look— 
instead of two crowns, I will give thee four; two of 
them as presents, but give them to thy mother. I 
will give thee as much next year. In regard to thy 
work, I am well satisfied with thee; but as to thy 
notions, thou must change. them—I cannot put up 
with them. Thou art not to suppose that I grudge 
thee thy wages—no, indeed : you must all have what 
you earn and welcome; but we are not to be put 
upon, we will be mistress in our own house, and tell 
every man what we hold to be right and proper ; and 
those whom this does not suit may go about their 
business as soon as they like. Mind this, and think 
it over. And now tell your mother to come, coffee is 
ready for her.” 

John felt inwardly enraged ; but his situation was, 
he knew, a good one. ‘The times were bad, there- 
fore he controlled himself, thanked her coldly, and 
went haughtily away. 

Kate overflowed with compliments and apologies 
before she could be got to sit down to coffee ; but 
when once she had done so her heart thrilled with 
enjoyment, for the coffee was most excellent. When 
the child heard the going back talked of he began to 
storm again: he said he could not go, that his foot 
hurt him, that he would remain. The mistress 
invited them to stay the night, which, however, Kate 
resolutely declined, for not only did she not know 
how she could spend the night in a strange place, but 
she had to be owt at a wash in the morning. There 
were a few pence to be got in this way, and these 
were not to be lost. 

*¢ It were well if all thought and felt the same,” 
returned the mistress ; *‘ therefore I will not detain 
you. Go and harness the mare,” said she to John ; 
“there is plenty of time, and she has done little work 
this last week—and drive them part of the way. It 
is contrary to my practice, in a general way, to take 
horses out of the stable on a Sunday, for rest is 
appointed to them as well as to us; but I think 
every now and then an exception to the rule—not 
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made out of vanity and display, but kindness to an 
old woman—can be no great sin.” 

*¢The mare is not well shod, and the gig is not 
greased.” 

‘©Grease the wheels, then, and fasten the mare’s 
shoes a little tighter ; and another time when any- 
thing is wanted say so beforehand, and not when one 
has to use the conveyance,” said his mistress, tartly. 

**T don’t know whether there is any grease ready,” 
said John. | 

‘*Tf there is not you must get some, and as soon | 
as the mare is harnessed come and let us know,” | 





returned the mistress, in accents of command which 
showed that she was not to be trifled with. 

John would gladly have made further objections, 
but he knew what that tone meant, and went his way, 
Meanwhile Kate had been pouring out her apologies: 
she had never been driven, she should be afraid, she 
could never endure that an old woman like her should 
be seen driving in a gig; and the mistress let her 


|runon. But when at length John was gone, she cut 


short all her objections by the question, ‘And how 
fares it with the potatoes ; do they keep well in the 
cellar?” A question of this kind, asked by a woman, 
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“ Kate said she would ratner remain outside.” 


is like opening a sluice. As the water flows of neces- *¢ You are to drive,” said his mistress imperatively ; 

sity when this is done, so such a question necessarily | ‘and if you are not back, some one else will milk. 

elicits a long succession of thoughts before suppressed. | You may perhaps remember that others have done the 

But before the stream had half done flowing, a message | milking for you before now ; this will not be the first 

came that the vehicle was ready, not however brought | time by many.” 

by John himself, though that availed him nothing, for John got red, and prepared to go. 

he had to make his appearance. ‘¢ But I would have waited for him,” said poor 
‘‘ There is a cup of coffee,” said his mistress, “drink | Kate ; ‘I do not like him to have to drive if he does 

it, and then drive as far as you will, it makes little | not like it, it will vex him with me. I can under- 

difference when the horse is once to.” | stand that he would rather stay at home if it is near 
*¢T don’t want coffee,” replied John; ‘and if they | milking time.” 

are to be taken any distance, it would be better that ‘¢ Mother, hear me speak a word or two, and don’t 

the boy should drive, for I should not be back in | take it amiss,” said the mistress. ‘‘ You are much 

time for the milking.” | too kind and indulgent to both your boys ; the big 
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and small one alike, and therefore you are put upon; 
you do them harm, and the end of it is that they 
behave ill to you and are ashamed of you.” 


“That is not so, indeed,” said Kate. “Last 


summer he took me mto the public-house, just as if | 
| She, trembling. 


I'd been-a young girl,” 


‘“‘T daresay he did; that was near home, where | 
people knew both you and him ; that’s the way with | 


these young fellows, they are this one day, and that 
another; there’s no dependence upon them, they have 
no duty and no affection. But one thing I know, 
mother. I for my part keep a tight hand over them, 


otherwise one fine morning I should find myself hank- | 


rupt. And now come, for the weather looks likely to 
change.” 

When Kate prepared to get into the vehicle, it was 
made evident enough that she was not accustomed to it. 
She stood in doubt as to whether she was to get over 
the mare’s head, or to clamber up from behind. 
When at length the right place had been pointed out 
to her, there was still much to do to get her in, and 
when in, she sighed deeply, ‘Oh! if only I were 
down on my feet again!” 

The little lad, however, immensely enjoyed the 
drive, and admired the mare, and his chatter prevented 
the corporal giving vent tv his gall. In a lonely part 
of the road John pulled up, when they were about a 
mile and a half from Kate’s cottage. A few hundred 


paces before, as they were passing through a little | 


village, she had asked whether the mare ought not to 
have something to eat, and had been told that she 
wanted nothing; and now, all of a sudden, he stopped. 
Kate too well knew why, and it pained her deeply ; 
but she said nothing. With much labour and trouble 
she got down, and once more upon her feet she deter- 
mined to unburden her mind :— 

‘¢ Listen,” so she began her address. ‘* Don’t go 
and be led astray by those who have no religion, but 
only envy and covetousness, who are poor ragged 
beggars and want to be gentry. Keep good and pious, 
and for my sake don’t go and get freethinking like 
our landlord and others. Remember God is still 
above all ; trust in Him and not in “ 

“Good bye, mother ; bless you, boy: the mare 
won’t stand.” 

And off John set, not even taking time to grasp 
the hand his mother hurriedly stretched out when 
he thus cut her speech short. Presently he pulled 
up again, and beckoned. Poor old Kate ran as 
fast as she could, not to provoke impatience on the 
part of horse or driver. Meanwhile John had hauled 
a bag from under the seat. 

“<I had almost forgotten,” he said, ‘‘the mistress 
had this put in for you: she might have let it alone, 
but she likes to play the Lady Bountiful, that people 
may not find out what she really is, or believe those 
who could tell it them. Good bye.” 

And off he set again, not listening to all the messages 
of thanks that his mother screamed out after him. 
A handful of dried fruit which was in the bag con- 
soled Johnny for the departure of the mare, and made 
him exceedingly amiable so long as it la-ted. 

Meanwhile a very thick fog had risen from the 
river, a fog you might have cut with a knife, and it 
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had crept like a monstrous snake over the country, 
found out the windings of the stream, and now 
spread itself on both sides of the valley. It grew quite 
dark, and our wanderers were seized with terror. 
Kate shook in every limb. ‘* We must pray,” said 


**Look! look, granny !—look there at those horns, 
there by the tree. There’s a hobgoblin ! he is coming, 
he is coming!’ and the excited child hid himself 
screaming under his granny’s apron. She herself, in- 

| deed, saw nothing, but she firmly believed that young 
children discerned far more than old people could, and 
she would have taken flight if her legs would have 
carried her. 
| As Kate could not run, she began to pray, and 
| that most fervently. As nothing came, however, 
| they both recovered themselves in a measure, but 
| still their terrors did not depart ; and they went on 
| in fear and trembling. Whither should they turn 
| in the darkness and fog? A sailor on wide ocean, 
| wrapped in mist and without a compass, could not be 
| more anxious-hearted than our good Kate, And as 
| in such seasons of anxiety the imagination always 
| becomes peculiarly active, so it was that all the 
forms of terror, all the evil spirits of which the old 
woman had ever heard and told the boy, now ap- 
| peared to them; their hair stood on end: snakes, 
| dragons, lions, elephants, gnomes, hobgoblins, water 
sprites, wood-demons, murderers, wild bulls, all at 
| once in a horrible medley danced before them, and 
clawed at them ; and now Kate exclaimed at some 
horrible shape, or Johnny screamed out at a hobgoblin 
with along, long rake. And this went on and on 
from bad to worse; they felt as though they had been 
wandering for an eternity, and nowhere a trace of the 
familiar world! They had already agreed that the 
best they could do was to try to find out some dry 
place, and there sit down and cover their faces ; per- 
haps they could bear it, as it was not so very cold. 
Then Kate thought she descried something a little 
brighter, a better bit of road she supposed. 

‘*Come, let us take to the left,” she said to Johnny, 
and the words were no sooner spoken than—plop— 
there she was floundering in the water. She gave a shrill 
scream, and Johnny a far shriller, for neither of them 
for a moment thought of mere natural water. In 
addition to this, the fog at a little distance began to 
redden, looked like fire, and in the midst of the fire 
they distinguished a flame, and the flame kept coming 
nearer and nearer. Kate, through very terror, re- 
mained in the brook, praying still more vigorously, 
and Johnny did the same. And now the flame took 
voice and cried, *‘ Who are you?” This phenomenon 
utterly finished them. ‘* Do answer: who are you 
there?” 

It was a good spirit, then, that spoke to them out 
of the fire, and as it drew nearer they recognised it. 
It was a spirit still clothed in flesh ; it was Bab her- 
self, who told them she had been long expecting 
them, and had lit the lantern to go and meet them, 
and when she heard screams had thought at once that 
it was they. 

“Tell me, then, where we are ! 
possibly discover us ?” inquired Kate. 


How could you 
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*¢ Dear mother, what can be the matter with you ?” 
asked Bab; and she could not help thinking of 
a glass too much. ‘* Why, you are at home, not 
twenty steps from your own door.” 

*¢That’s impossible,” said Kate, “to be at home 
and not to know it ; such a thing has never happened 
to me before. 
—to run, and run, and run for ever and ever, and 
never to be able to get home. Dear heaven! what 
can it betoken ?—bad weather or war ?” 

‘Come, mother, come home and get into bed, that 
you may be warm again ; and I will make you some 
coffee or tea, if you think that will do you good,” 

“You don’t suppose, girl, that I have been 
drinking too much? Not a drop of anything of 
the kind has passed my lips; but if you had gone 
through what we have, girl, you would have other 
thoughts in your head than of drunkenness — you 
would know what monsters are, and what being be- 
witched means. What o’clock may it be? About 
midnight, I suppose, or at least ten.” 

**Why, mother, what can you be thinking about ? 
It has just struck seven on the church clock, or 
at all events it is not yet the half-hour.” 

*¢ Well, I never!” said Kate, ‘to think of that! 
It seems to me that we have been walking many, 
many hours, and yet it is not eight o’clock.” 

This was to Kate another certain proof that she had 
been bewitched. We are all familiar with descriptions 
of the joy of the shipwrecked sailor when, rescued 
from the wild waves and the peril of death, he feels 
the firm land once more beneath his feet, and is 


Now I know what it is to be bewitched | 





received, not by savage cannibals, but civilised people, | 
who take him into their dwellings, give him dry | 


clothes, and something warm to cat and drink. Ah! 
how thankful he feels, and how long it is before he 
can actually realise his safety. There is indeed a 
blessed contrast between drowning in the cold sea and 
sitting snugly by a fireside with something warm in 
one’s mouth ! 

But still in this case one element of joy is wanting, 
—the sense of the familiar, the indescribable delight 
of being once more at home. 


the rescued sailor is received he sits a stranger; he 
must leave—must go—who knows whither? Where 
are his kindred? Do they remember him? Shall he 
ever see them again? Such thoughts as these flit 
like night birds athwart his spirit, and spoil the com- 
fort of the warm fire, the delight of being saved. 

Now Kate and the child, when delivered from the 
brook and having once crossed their own threshold, 
found themselves at home, satisfied, secure, inexpres- 
sibly comfortable,—their own table before them, 
their own bed behind. Oh! such delight as this 
they had never hoped for more, and now they sat dry 
and warm (Kate having changed her stockings), and 
there was Bab getting the hot coffee ready, and there 
was their warm couch awaiting them, in which they 
might rest for hours and awake in the moraing to the 
blessed consciousness of being at home, and having to 
stay at home. Having to stay at home is the supreme 
bliss for all those who have found rest to their souls. 
And all this rapture, this thorough realisation of the 
delights of home, had been purchased with one hour of 
terror ; so freely does our God give all that is best for 
them to those who love Him, while those who love Him 
not, were they ever so wise with the wisdom of this 
world, can never either understand or appreciate His 
gifts. 

Escaped from the perils and dangers of travel, Kate 
was safely landed on the floor of her own cottage, 
sheltered from all evil, and, so far as she could fore- 
see, never likely to go so far away again, unless she 
were taken by force ; and even the boy was for the 
nonce tired of the world and its variety. At each 
mouthful of coffee Kate said, putting down her cup, 
“‘Ob, thank God that we are at home again!” 
No man, indeed, can know what a delight there is in 


this, unless he has both left his home and believed 


In the dwelling where | 


himself destined to return to it no more. Happy 
those who bring back from their wanderings, as best 
of all possible gains, this heartfelt utterance—‘* Thank 
God that I am at home again!” When Kate woke 
the next morning, these were the first words that 
broke out, and often did she repeat them through the 
day—‘* Thank God that I am at home again !” 


HYMN. 


**Ye have not known Him; but I know Him.”—Sr. Jonn, viii. 55. 


HAVE we in the spirit read it ? 
Has it reached our inmost sight ? 
Unto us He speaks who said it ; 
Unto us He gives His light. 


By His goodness and His meckness, 
By His grace in deed and word, 
By His power in mortal weakness, 
He is worthy to be heard. 
Our own narrow thoughts forsaking, — 
Turning from our visions dim,—— 
Let us, at His voice awaking, 
Learn the thoughts of God from Him. 
He has called us in our blindness, 
In the need His words reveal— 
Claiming, for his lovingkindness, 
Nothing but to save and heal. 


Let us go and learn His meaning 
When He says to man ‘I know ;” 





Let us, on His bosom leening, 
See what He came down to show. 


He will shine upon the story 

Spirit tells to spirit there— 
Love, in all its height of glory, 

All its depth of grief and care : 
All its promise inly spoken 

To our slowly-waking thought ; 
Every touching human token 

Laid before the hearts He sought. 


Oh ! if then His awful dying 

On our shrinking nature press, — 
If the griefs around us lyiig 

Hide our Father’s will to bless,— 


With new courage, let us hear Him— 
Him, in His confiding, see. 
Let our souls, abiding near Him, 


Faithful to His witness be. A. GW. 
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THE ANGELS’ SONG. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men.”—Luke ii. 14. 
1 Part V. door, and flies. But faster flies God’s vengeance. Ere 





Anas and Jezebel, two of the worst characters in 
sacred story, had a son ; and with such blood as theirs 
in his veins, no wonder that Joram, on succeeding to 
the throne of one parent, exhibited the vices of both. 
His mother does not seem to have had a drop of 
human-kindness in her breast. Yet he was not alto- 
gether dead to humanity, as appears by an incident 
which occurred during the siege that reduced his capi- 
tal to the direst extremities. The ghastly aspect of 
a famished woman who throws herself in his way with 
a wild, impassioned, wailing cry of, Help, my lord, 
O king, touches him; and he asks, What aileth 
thee? Stretching out a skinny arm to one pale and 
haggard as herself, she replies, with hollow voice, 
‘This woman said unto me, Give thy son, that we 
may eat him to-day, and we will eat my son to-morrow. 
So we boiled my son, and did eat him : and I said unto 
her on the next day, Give thy son, that we may eat 
him : and she hath hid her son.” Struck with horror 
at the story, Joram rent his clothes. He had pity, 
but no piety. 

‘¢ Why should ye be stricken any more? ye will but 
revolt more and more.” Never were these words, 
never was the fact that unsanctified afflictions have the 
same hardening effect on men which fire, that melts 
gold, has on clay, more strikingly illustrated than on 
this occasion. So far from rending his heart with 
his garment, and humbling himself before the Lord, 
Joram flares up into fiercer rebellion ; and turning 
from these victims of the famine to his courtiers, he 
grinds his teeth to profane God’s name and vow ven- 
geance on his prophet, saying, God do so and more 
also to me, if the head of Elisha the son of Shaphat 
shall stand on him this day. Impotent rage against 
the only man who could have weathered the storm, 
and saved the state! The prophet’s head stood on his 
shoulders when that of this son of a murderer—as 
Elisha called him—lay low in death in the dust of 
Naboth’s vineyard. The day arrives which sees the 
cup of Joram’s iniquity full, and that of God’s patience 
empty—drained to the last drop. The chief officers 
of the army are sitting outside their barrack, when one 
wearing a prophet’s livery approaches them. Singling 
out Jehu from the group, he says, I have an errand 
to thee, O captain! The captain rises ; they pass in 
alone ; the door is shut ; and now this strange, un- 
known man, drawing a horn of oil from his shagg 
cloak, pours it on Jehu’s head. As if it had fallen on 
fire, it kindled up his smouldering ambition—so soon 
at least as this speech interpreted the act, ‘‘ Thus saith 
the Lord God of Israel, I have anointed thee king 
over the people of this land. Thou shalt smite 
the house of Ahab thy master ; dogs shall eat Jezebel 
in the portion of Jezreel, and there shall be none to 
bury her.” Having spoken so, the stranger opens the 

















his feet have borne the servant to Elisha’s door, the 
banner of revolt is up, unfurled ; troops are gathering 
to the sound of trumpets ; and soldiers, eager for 
change and plunder, are making the air ring to the 
cry, Jehu is king! 

Launched like a thunderbolt at the house of Ahab, 
Jehu makes right for Jezreel with impetuous, im- 
patient speed. A watchman on the palace tower catches 
afar the dust of the advancing cavalcade, and cries, 
I see a company! Guilt, which sleeps uneasy even 
on downy pillows, awakens, on the circumstance being 
reported to him, the monarch’s fears. A horseman is 
quickly despatched with the question, Is it peace ? 
Thus, pulling up his steed, he accosts the leader of the 
company, who, drawing no rein, replies, in a tone 
neither to be challenged nor disobeyed, What hast 
thou to do with peace? Get thee behind me! Fail- 
ing the first’s return, a second horseman gallops forth 
to carry the same question and meet the same recep- 
tion. Sweeping on like a hurricane, the band is now 
near enough for the watchman to tell, ‘* He came near 
unto them, and cometh not again ;” and also to add, 
as he marks how their leader is shaking the reins and 
lashing the steeds of his bounding chariot, ‘*The driving 
is like the driving of Jehu, the son of Nimshi; for he 
driveth furiously.” Displaying a courage that seemed 
his only redeeming quality, or bereaved of sense, ac- 
cording to the saying, Whom God intends to destroy 
he first makes mad, Joram instantly throws himself 
into his chariot, advances to meet the band, and de- 
mands of its leader, Is it peace, Jehu? What peace, 
is the other’s answer, so long as the whoredoms 
of thy mother and her witcherafts are so many ? 
| With the words that leave his lips an arrow leaves his 
bow to transfix the flying king—entering in at his back 
and passing out at his breast ; and when he is cast, a 
bloody corpse, into Naboth’s vineyard, and dogs are 
crunching his mother’s bones, and Jehu has climbed 
the throne, and Elisha walks abroad with his head safe 
on his shoulders, and the curtain falls on the stage of 
these tragic and righteous scenes, it was a time for the 
few pious men of that guilty land to sing, ‘‘ Lo thine 
enemies, O Lord, lo thine enemies shall perish ; but 
the righteous shall flourish like the palm-tree : they 
shall grow like a cedar of Lebanon.” 

Such was.the mission of Jehu, the son of Nimshi. 
How different that of Jesus, the Son of God! They 
might have been identical; presented at least grounds 
of comparison rather than grounds of striking contrast. 
Yet so remarkable is the contrast that Jehu’s mission 
—and therefore have we related the story—forms as 
effective a background to Christ’s, as the black rain- 
cloud to the bright bow which spans it. The cause of 
the difference lies in God’s free, gracious, sovereign 
mercy—in nothing else ; for had mankind, at the tid- 
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ings that the Son of God, attended by a train of holy | final judgment as a prince to his coronation, or a 


| 


angels, was approaching, met Him on the confines of | happy bride to her marriage day. A sense of for- 
our world with Joram’s question, “Is it peace ?”’ that | giveness lays the sick head on a pillow softer than 


question might justly have met with Jehu’s answer, 


| 


downs; lightens sorrow’s heaviest burdens p makes 
> ig 


‘¢ What hast thou to do with peace ?”—-what have you | poverty rich beyond the wealth of banks ; spoils death 


done to obtain it, or to deserve it? Yet, glory be to 
God in the highest, it is peace—peace more plainly 
and fully announced in these most gracious words, 
‘¢ It pleased the Father that in him should all fulness 


dwell ; and, having made peace through the blood of | 


his cross, by him to reconcile all things to himself, 
whether they be things on earth, or things in heaven.” 
In resuming this subject, I remark, 


2. Aesus brings peace to the soul. 

Having reconciled us to God by the blood of his 
cross, Christ is ‘‘ our Peace,” as the apostle says. He 
is called so, first, because He restores us to a state 
of friendship with God, and secondly, because a sense 
of that fills the whole soul with a peace which passeth 
understanding. So, speaking of the righteousness which 
Christ wrought out for us, the prophet says, ‘‘The work 
of righteousness is peace”—his righteousness being the 
root, and our peace the fruit—that the spring, and this 
the stream. To describe for the comfort of the Church 
the constancy of the last and the fulness of the first, 
another prophet borrows two of nature’s grandest 
images, ‘Thy peace shall be like a river, and thy 
righteousness like the waves of the sea”—the be- 
liever’s peace flowing like a broad, deep stream, with 
life in its waters and smiling verdure on its banks ; 
and a Saviour’s righteousness covering all his sins, as 
the waves do the countless sands of their shore, when, 
burying them out of sight, the tide converts the whole 
reach of dull, dreary sand into a broad liquid mirror, 
to reflect the light of the sky and the beams of the sun. 

Christ’s imputed righteousness is bestowed equally 
on all believers—none, the least any more than the 
greatest sinner, being more justified than another. 
Feeling assured or not of their salvation, all his are 
equally safe—‘‘ those whom Thou hast given me I 
have kept, and none of them are lost.” There is 
no such equal enjoyment among believers of peace 
in believing ; some walking all their days under a 
cloud, and some who walk in darkness and have 
no light, only reaching heaven, like a blind man 
guided homewards by the hand of his child, by 
their hold of the promise, Who is he that feareth 
the Lord and obeyeth the voice of his servant, that 
walketh in darkness and hath no light; let him 
trust in the name of the Lord, and stay himself 
in his God. But where there is peace springing 
from a sense of forgiveness, of all the fruits of the 
Spirit that grow in Christ’s fair garden this is sweetest. 
Among the blessings enjoyed on earth, it has no 
superior, or rivaleven. It passeth understanding, says 
an apostle. Nor did David regard any as happy but 
those who enjoyed it—pronouncing ‘‘blessed,” not the 
great, or rich, or noble, or famous, but “‘the man,” 
whatever his condition, ‘‘ whose transgression is for- 
given, whose sin is covered.” And so he might. 


With this peace the believer regards death as the gate | curbstone that it is the wife of your bosom. 
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of his sting; arms the child of God against the ills of 
life; and, lifting him up above its trials, makes him 
like some lofty mountain, at whose feet the lake 
may be lashed into foaming billows, and adown whose 
seamed and rugged sides clouds may fall in gloomy 
folds, but whose head, shooting up into the calm blue 
heavens, reposes in unbroken peace, rejoices in per- 
petual sunshine. 

Happy such as obtain a firm hold of Christ, and, 
having made their calling and election sure, enjoy 
unclouded peace! Feeling that there is now no more 
condemnation for them, because they believe in Jesus 
and walk not after the flesh but after the Spirit, they 
see a change come on objects such as imparts pleasure 
and surprise in what are called dissolving views. 
Where death, with grim and grisly aspect, stood by 
the mouth of an open grave, shaking his fatal dart, 
we see an angel form opening with one hand the gate 
of heaven, and holding in the other a shining crown— 
from the face of God we see the features of an angry, 
stern, inexorable judge melt all away, and in room of 
an object of terror we behold the face and form of a 
kind, loving, forgiving Father, with open arms 
hastening to embrace us. The God of hope give you 
joy and peace in believing, is the prayer of the apostle 
—a prayer in many cases so fully answered that the 
dying saint has been borne away from all his earthly 
moorings ; and, ready to part from wife and children, 
has exclaimed with Simeon when he held the infant 
Saviour in his joyful arms, ‘“* Now, Lord, lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen 
thy salvation.” 

**Be at peace among yourselves,” is a blessed in- 
junction which an apostle lays on families, on friends, 
and on churches. In happy contrast to the storm which, 
hurtling through the troubled air, and shaking doors 
and windows, goes raving round every corner of the 
house, let peace reign on the domestic hearth, and 
also within the church, when, like the ark of old, she 
drifts on the billows of a shoreless sea—God only at 
the helm. 

It is good to be at peace with our brethren, but 
to be at peace with one’s-self is better. At peace 
with conscience, one can afford, if God will have 
it so, to be at war with all men. It is painful, 
when we cannot be at peace with all men—to 
have enemies without; but his case is infinitely 
worse who lodges an enemy in his own breast—in a 
guilty, uneasy conscience, in self-reproaches, in terror 
of death, in the knowledge that God and he are not 
friends, nor can be so, so long as he cherishes his sins. 
There is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked. 
There cannot be. Drugged with narcotics, you may 
sleep as quietly on a bed of thorns as of roses. Drugged 
with narcotics, you may lie down on the cold pave- 
ment, and fancy as you throw your arms around the 
Drugged 


of life: enters the grave as a quiet anchorage from | with narcotics, you may go to sleep in a cell with 


seas and storms; aud looks forward to the scene of | visions of home playing round the head that sh 
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capped for hanging to-morrow. . But no more than 
I call these peaceful sights, can I apply the name of 
peace to the insensibility of a conscience seared by 
sin; to the calmness, or rather callousness of one 
who has allowed the devil to persuade him that God 
is too merciful to reckon with us for our transgres- 
sions. The peace we are to seek, and, seeking, to 
pursue, is not that of death, but life.—not that 
the lake presents in winter, when no life appears on its 
shores, nor sound breaks the silence of its frozen waters ; 
but that of a lake which, protected from tempests by 
lofty mountains, carries life in its waters, beauty on 
its banks, and heaven mirrored in its unruffled bosom. 
Being justified by faith we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. Such is the peace 
which we are to seek—a peace which, springing from 
a sense of reconciliation through the blood of the Lamb 
and wrought within the soul by the in-dwelling of 
the Holy Spirit, has so raised the saint above all fears 
of death, and shed such a flood of glory around his 
dying head, that wicked men have turned from the 
scene to exclaim, May I die the death of the righteous, 
and may my last end be like his ! 


3. Gesus shull bring peace to the forld. 


How many pages of history are written with the 
point of the sword—not with ink, but tears and blood ? 
It is chiefly taken up with the recital of wars. What 
age has not been the era, what country the scene of 
bloody strifes? What soil does not hold the dust of 
thousands that have fallen by brothers’ hands? Our 
glebes have been fattened with the bodies of the slain. 
On those fields where, with the lark carolling over- 
head, the peasant drives his ploughshare, other steel 
than the sickle has glanced, and other shouts have 
risen than those of happy reapers bearing some blush- 
ing, sun-browned maid on their broad shoulders at 
the Harvest Home. The tall grey stones, the hoary 
cairns, tell how on other days these quiet scenes 
were disturbed by the roar of battle, and lay red with 
another dye than that of heath or purple wild flowers. 
Go wherever our foot may wander, we find tokens of 
war ; and select what age soever we may, since Abel 
fell beneath a brother’s hand, we find in man’s first 
death, and the earth’s first lone grave, a bloody omen 
of future and frequent crimes. What a commentary 
is human history on these words of Holy Scripture, 
The whole creation groaneth, and travaileth in pain till 
now !—nor shall it cease to groan, or hail the day of 
its redemption, till the Prince of Peace is enthroned 
in the heart of all nations, and the labours of mis- 
sionaries have extended that kingdom to the ends of 
the carth, whose triumphs are bloodless—whose walls 
are Salvation and her gates Praise. 

Without disparagement to the happy influence of 
education, the extension of commerce, and the efforts 
of benevolent men, the real Peace Society is the 
Church of God ; the olive branch which the Spirit, 
dove-like, is bearing on blessed wing to a troubled 





world, is the Word of God; and the Gospel’s is the 
voice which, like Christ’s on Galilee’s waves, shall | 
speak peace to a distracted earth, and change its | 
wildest passions into a holy calm. Till all nations | 


receive the Bible in its integrity and own it as their | 
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only rule of policy, till kings reign for Clivist and 
lay their crowns at his feet, a lasting peace is an idle 
dream. Treaties will no more bind nations that lie 
under the influence of unsanctified passions, than 
chains him who dwelt among the tombs, and within 
whom dwelt a legion of devils. Till other and better 
days come, the best cemented peace is only a pause— 
a truce—an armistice; the breathing-time of ex- 
hausted combatants. Alas, that it should be so: yet 
true it is, that that nation dooms itself to disaster, 
if not destruction, which, pursuing only the arts of 
peace, leaves its swords to rust, and its navies to rot, 
and forts with empty embrasures to moulder into ruins, 
The trumpet of the world’s Jubilee has not yet 
sounded, nor have all the vials of the Apocalypse 
been emptied of the wrath of God. And so, till the 
nations have emerged from spiritual darkness ; till 
God’s Word is an open book, and duly honoured in all 
lands ; till immorality has ceased to weaken the 
bonds of social happiness, discontent to rankle in 
the bosom of the people, and ambition to fire the 
breasts of kings, the world may expect ever and 
anon to hear the voice of Joel sounding out this 
trumpet call, ‘‘ Prepare ye war ; wake up the mighty 
men ; let all the men of war draw near—beat your 
ploughshares into swords and your pruning-hooks into 
spears—put ye in the sickle, for the harvest is ripe.” 
Better days are coming—some think near at hand. 
Turning a seer’s eye on futurity, Isaiah descried them 
in the far distance—saw the reign of the Prince of 
Peace—Jesus crowned King of kings and Lord of 


.lords—swords beaten into ploughshares and spears 


into pruning-hooks—every man, whether at hall or 
cottage door, sitting under the shade of his vine and 
fig-tree—the whole earth quiet, and at rest. And 
glad is the Church, as, weary of strife and sin and 
sorrow, she looks up into the darksome sky, and 
cries, Watchman, what of the night? to get a hope- 
ful response, —to catch any sign, in break, or blush, or 
grey gleam however feeble, that seems to reply, The 
morning cometh! Come blessed morn, come Prince 
of Peace—come Lord Jesus—come quickly ! Let wars 
cease unto the ends of the earth! Scatter Thou the 
people that delight in war. 

The vision tarries, but come it shall. In answer 
to the cry of blood that rises to heaven with a 
different voice from that of Abel’s, peace shall reign 
and wars shall cease. By the hands that men nailed 
to a cross God will break the bow, the battle, and 
the spear— burning the chariot in the fire. And 
though any peace which our age may enjoy should 
be only a breathing-time, but a pause in the roar 
of the bloody tempest, let us improve it to re- 
medy all wrongs at home; to educate our ignorant 
and neglected masses; to eradicate the vices that 
disgrace and degrade our nation; to build up the 
Church wherever it lies in ruins; to extend not so 
much Britain’s empire as Christ’s kingdom abroad, 
and so hasten forward the happy time when the 
Song of the Angels shall be echoed from every land, 
and the voices of the skies of Bethlehem shall be 
lost in the grander, fuller, nobler chorus of all nations 
singing, Glory to God in the highest, peace on earth, 
good will toward men ! 
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AN EXPERIMENT WORTH TRYING 
ON BEHALF OF THE SICK, THE DESTITUTE, THE IGNORANT, AND THE CRIMINAL. 


In the Deacon-House at Duisburg on the Rhine, we 
have another of the admirable Christian institutions 
which are now spreading over Protestant Europe, 
whose general object is to assist the poor, to nurse 
the sick, to seek and te save the lost. 

But the Duisburg institution has some peculiarities 
which recommend it to our especial consideration, and 
it is possible that one at least of these may be thought 
worthy of being imitated in this country. Its aim is 
to train young men to be deacons in the same sense in 
which the Protestant sisters of charity are deaconesses. 
The latter, like our own Bible women, have abun- 
dantly proved the strength of Christian love united 
with the tenderness of a woman’s sympathy; but 
there still remained a wide sphere inaccessible save to 
the same Christian love united with the physical 
energy of young men, able as well as willing to 
endure hardships, undertake long journeys, and asso- 
ciate with the dangerous classes, whether in prisons 
or in the most degraded quarters of great cities. 

It was in the year 1843 that Pastor Fliedner, 
whose memory is everywhere known and honoured in 
connection with his Deaconesses Establishment at 
Kaiserswerth, first conceived the idea of founding a 
deacon-house in the pretty town of Duisburg, which 
stands close to the Rhine at about half-an-hour’s 
distance by rail from’ Diisseldorf. Not only did its 
situation, just at the junction of the three main 
districts of Rhenish Prussia, recommend it for such 
a purpose, but it had long occupied an important 
position among the churches of the land, having been 
for more than a century blessed by a succession of 
devoted ministers, such as the Henkes in former 
days, and the Krummachers in later. The seed 
therefore fell into well-prepared ground, but at first 
it was but as a grain of mustard-seed. A generous 
Bremen lady gave Pastor Fliedner a sum of £900 for 
the purchase of a house in a central position of the 
town, but as yet there were no funds for the support 
of the institution, Fliedner, however, was in no way 
daunted by that. The work was God’s, and He would 
bring it topass. Five young men at once came forward, 
Kaiserswerth sent one of its experienced deaconesses 
to take charge of the infant society, aud a few orphan 
boys were taken in to be trained. 

It is interesting to contrast the comprehensive cha- 
racter of the scheme with the small resources at the 
disposal of its founder. Opened with a solemn service 
on the 31st of October, 1844—a day for ever dear 
to Protestantism—the name bestowed upon the home 
was Pastoral Aid Establishment. It was to train two 
orders of assistants for the ministers of the Church— 
lay and clerical. The former, chiefly taken from the 
working classes, were to devote themselves to the 
sick, the destitute, the ignorant, and the criminal. 
The latter were to be licensed candidates for the 


ministry, who, between leaving the university and | 


taking orders, should here prepare themselves practi- 


cally for their future labours,—an admirable scheme, 
though suboidinate at Duisburg to the training of 
the lay assistants or deacons. 

By the time the establishment had reached the 
close of its first year, the small seed had expanded 
into a vigorous plant. When Mr. Brandt, the son- 
in-law of the excellent Dr. Wichern, and for four 
years his chief assistant at the Rauhe Haus, was 
appointed inspector of the Deacon-House at Duisburg, 
he found sixteen deacons in full employment amongst 
the sick and needy of town and country, and fifteen 
poor children admitted to the benefits of the home. 
In fact the institution had already gained the con- 
fidence of the public. Gifts, both in money and in 
kind, poured in ; and if, after all expenses were paid, 
the first year of Mr. Brandt’s administration closed 
with a deficit, it was a very small one. 

This zealous man now discerned another way in 
which the good work might develope. A meeting 
with a young tailor ona rainy day, the conversation 
that ensued on the most momentous subjects, and an 
invitation to him to come to the Deacon-House and 
make the acquaintance of its inmates, led to a Chris- 
tian Young Men’s Association being formed, a room 
set apart for the purpose, and ere long about thirty 
young artizans gathered there on Sunday evenings, 
and shared in the religious services the inspector 
held with his family. 

Government now began to take an interest in the 
good cause. Free postage was granted to all letters 
and parcels connected with the institution, and annual 
collections were authorised in all parishes of Rhenish 
Prussia and Westphalia. It was already foreseen 
that the whole German nation would have cause to 
bless the Duisburg Deacon-House. Meanwhile there 
was no standing still within its sphere. The deacons 
being recruited from the agricultural as well as the 
artizan classes, they were well able to superintend the 
industrial education of their pupils; but it was felt 
that to carry out the nursing of the sick to perfection 
a hospital was wanted, where they could be practically 
trained under an able medical man, Circumstances were 
now sufficiently propitious to venture upon the building 
of this hospital, and soon a three-storied building rose 
capable of accommodating about sixty patients. 

At this juncture Mr. Brandt accepted a call toa 
church, and fears were entertained that the loss of 
his valuable services might injure the growing pros- 
perity of the Deacon-House, But a man like-minded 
with himself was to succeed him. ‘This was R. 
Engelbart, the present excellent director. Himself of 
the working classes, he had even in early youth 
evinced a great anxiety to raise them in the social 
scale, and when his father, a tailor at Bremen, 
aware of his son’s talents, wished to devote him to 
one of the liberal professions, the youth, singular to 
say, expressed a strong preference for his father’s 
| trade, believing that as an artizan he could best pro- 
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mote the artizans’ welfare. However, he was prevailed 
upon to give up this idea and study theology at Bonn. 
At that time he entertained somewhat Rationalist views, 
‘but on moving to Halle he fell under the influence of 
Professor Tholuck, and thenceforward to his native 
energy and benevolence was added the fervour of 
‘Christian faith and love, and he had already found full 
‘scope for his missionary spirit in the manufacturing 
district of Herdecke, when in 1847 he was invited 
to assume the direction of the Duisburg Deacon- 
House. The number of the brethren had now in- 
creased to twenty-nine, that of the boys to twenty- 
four. Two candidates were receiving instruction in 
practical theology, and the hospital was just com- 
pleted. A committee had indeed been appointed of 
twenty-four members, sixteen of whom belonged to 
the clergy of Westphalia and Rhenish Prussia, and 
at the head of this committee was Pastor Fliedner, 
but for all that there was need of all the energy and 
skill of Mr. Engelbart and his wife to manage so 
complex an establishment. 

The hospital soon proved too small for the require- 
ments of the district, and at the present time a new 
building is in full operation. It may be as well 
to mention, for the sake of those who feel a peculiar 
interest in this admirable branch of charity, that the 
terms for in-patients are a shilling a day, exclusive of 
extraordinary expenses ; while a subscription of six 
shillings a year secures to out-patients medical treat- 
ment and nursing for a period of three months. And 
here, we think, the Duisburg institution may well 
give us in England a hint. Great things have been 
done of late years to improve our hospital. and other 
nurses, but all these are women. It may indeed be 
said that nursing is peculiarly a woman’s province, but 
men, with the love of Christ and of their fellow- 
creatures, ready to undertake the care of the most dis 
tressing forms of disease, or cases where strength is par- 
ticularly needed, would be a great blessing amongst us, 
as they are found to be in Germany. Both private 
families and hospitals ‘eagerly apply for these 
thoroughly trained deacons, and fora shilling a day 
such a one will take a resident situation. In cases of 
extreme poverty, the work is freely done for the sake 
of Him from whom we have freely received ; in the 
case of a wealthy patient, a present is naturally looked 
for, not to the nurse, but to the establishment. On 
an average, from four to five brethren are constantly 
employed all the year round in private nursing, while 
from fifteen to seventeen are engaged in different hos- 
pitals in all parts of Germany—unay, one is nurse in 
the German Hospital in Rome, and one in London. 
So widely spread the blessings of this institution. 

Amongst a body of men, all alike eager to devote 
themselves to the furtherance of their Master’s cause, 
there must of course be a variety of aptitudes—‘‘ dif- 
ference of administration, but the same spirit.” Duis- 
burg has free scope for all, Such of the brothers as 
evince a peculiar talent for influencing and guiding the 
poor, are trained for this purpose, and sent out to the 
assistance of poor-boards, philanthropic societies of 
various kinds, refuges, workhouses, &c, The house- 
fathers (genial and encouraging name) of many 
Christian establishments throughout Germany are 
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pupils ef the Duisburg Deacon-House. In fact, you 
may find them everywhere, whether as colporteurs or 
scripture-readers, ready to carry the Gospel to the 
German emigrants in North America, or into the 
lanes and back streets and spiritual waste places of 
their own fatherland. 

The boys’ school has been already mentioned. It 
embraces the most unpromising subjects. Children 
that have already made themselves amenable to the 
law, and would be refused at common orphanages, are 
taken in here; nor is the reception limited to any 
given age. Such a school as this answers two ends. 
Many are reclaimed by patience and love, and the 
deacons gain an experience in dealing with the convict 
class, which prepares such of them whose vocation lies 
in that direction to act as directors of reformatories, 
refuges, ‘¢ and as jailors or prison officials, In this 
capacity their influence has been found, as might be 
expected, peculiarly softening and humanising. 

Before we proceed to give some special instances of 
peculiar interest of what these devoted men have 
undertaken and accomplished, it will be well to notice 
the conditions of their admission to this honourable 
but arduous calling. The applicant must be a member 
of the Protestant Church, and able to declare * that 
he has experienced the grace of Christ through a 
living faith, that out of grateful love he desires to 
engage in disinterested service on behalf of his brethren 
who need temporal and spiritual assistance ; and that 
he does not exchange his old calling for a new one for 
the sake of earthly profit, honour, or comfort.” His 
moral conduct must be irreproachable, and testified to 
by a certificate from his minister. He must be able 
to read and write well ; skilled in some handicraft, or 
willing’to acquire one ; must have good health; his age 
must lie between *eighteen and thirty, or at furthest 
forty ; he must be unmarried, free from obligations to 
relatives ; he must produce a written assurance of the 
consent of his parents to his undertaking this career ; 
and must pledge himself to continue in it as an un- 
married man for five years. Nay, more, he must 
actually send in an autobiographical sketch of his 
external position, past career, and of ‘‘ the processes 
of his inner life.” We see that all possible pains are 
taken to secure good materials out of which the future 
deacon is to be made, The term of preparation at 
the establishment lasts from two to three years, and 
during it they receive no salary, but are freely boarded 
and lodged, and if their own means are insuflicient for 
the purpose, freely clothed as well. Once appointed 
regular deacons, they do receive a small salary. When 
their services are applied for, the director, Mr. Engel- 
bart, makes all the necessary arrangements with the 
applicants, and at the expiration of the time contracted 
for, they return to the establishment as to their home, 
and there remain till a fresh application calls them 
forth to fresh labours of love. 

How much persistent zeal, how much readiness to 
endure hardship, these labours require, the following 
instances will abundantly show. 

As early as 1848, only four years after the opening 
of the Deacon-House, an opportunity arose of testing the 
courage and devotedness of the brethren trained there. 


In Upper Silesia, on the frontiers of Poland, a period 
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of great scarcity had brought a fearful epidemic in its 
train, and death and destitution were devastating the 
country. As soon as the report reached Duisburg, 
four deacons at once set out on the long journey to 
the afflicted district. There they stood bravely 
between the living and the dead; but, before the 
typhus was stayed, it dragged them to the brink 
of the grave. They recovered, however, but one 
of them returned to Duisburg a life-long invalid, 
and there he remains at the present, loved and 
honoured by all the inmates as the hero of their first 
exploit. 

His companions, on their recovery, found themselves 
surrounded by numbers of utterly destitute orphans, 
and travelled in all directions through the country to 





seek some shelter and sustenance for them. Count 
Frederic von Stolberg, struck by the devotedness of 
these men, allowed them to establish an orphan-house 
for Protestant children on his land, near Pless, on the 
banks of the Vistula; there thirty children at once 
found a shelter, but the position of the three deacons 
was difficult and responsible in the extreme. They 
had to be father, mother, teacher to these little 
creatures ; of their difficult language they hardly knew 
a word, and, moreover, the children had been so 
utterly neglected, they almost bordered upon idiocy. 
Nor was this all. The fever of the marsh district 
assailed the deacons periodically, and for some time 
one or other was constantly laid by. Still with 


| prayer and patience all things were possible to these 





Mr. Engelhart. 


believing men, and at the present time the Stolberg | 


orphanage is a prosperous establishment. 


On them devolved not only the nursing of the patients, 
but the cleansing and disinfecting of the houses, the 


During the year of thecholera’s dread visitation, the | cooking of the food required, and the care of the 


Duisburg deacons were found of exceeding usefulness, 
In Elberfeld and Osnabriick, where this plague was 
at its highest, they excited the wonder of all by their 
loving energy. But more especially was this dis- 
played at Liitte, a village in the neighbourhood of 
Berlin, where two deacons laboured at the request of 
Government, ‘in 1855. Here the disease had been 
particularly virulent, and at the time of their arrival 
sixty sufferers were hovering between life and death. 
The terror of infection was so great, that no one could 
be found to tend the sick, nay, there was even a dif- 


ficulty in getting the dead buried. The deacons had | 
to undergo an almost incredible amount of fatigue. | was soon wanted. 














numerous orphans, According to the Government 
report it was “in part owing to the activity of the 
deacons that the spreading of the epidemic was so 
soon put a stop to,” and the clergyman and provost 
alike testified to the efficiency of their efforts. 

Of incalculable value were the services rendered 
by the Duisburg deacons to the navvies employed at the 
works on the Oder, from 1853 to 1859. Here there 
were from two to five thousand men assembled ; who 
lived as navvies do, in huts near the scene of their 
labour, and who were provided by Government with 
an eating-house, a chapel, and a hospital. The latter 
Owing to the unhealthy exhala- 
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tions from the river, the beds were constantly filled with 
sufferers from gastric and low fever. A second me- 
dical man was appointed, but the one grievous want 
was that of good nursing. The care of the sick was 
made over to people who undertook it for the sake of 
the salary alone, to vagabonds, returned convicts, and 
any mauvais sujet, in short, who could be got to under- 
take the situation. The sufferings of the patients may 
be conceived. Their medicine was often either tossed 
down their throats at once, or out of the window, toavoid 
the trouble of administering it at stated times. Their 
earnings were stolen from them, and sometimes, in 
extreme cases, they were made drunk with brandy. It 
was easy to discharge the offenders, but how were they 
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to be replaced with men of another stamp? The minister 
at length wrote off to Pastor Fliedner, ‘* We want able 
nurses, we want men with the love of Christ in their 
hearts. Have you such for us ? The Brethren of Mercy 
of the Roman Church would long ago have been here, 
if applied for, and if our Church is not able to send 
help, we shall be compelled to apply for them.” 

The cry was not in vain. Fliedner could not help 
directly, for this was not a case for deaconesses, but 
he forwarded the letter to Mr. Engelhart, who at once 
replied as follows :—‘‘ It gives me unspeakable delight 
to tell you that our Church is powerless no longer. 
She too has trained men and women for hospitals who 
in the love of Christ love the brethren, and desire 
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nothing better than to help them as to body and soul.” 
The whole hospital was given up to the administration 
of the Duisburg brothers, At the worst times from 
seven to nine of them were employed, one of them 
being entrusted by Mr. Engelbart with the command in 
chief ; and so well were his duties performed, that at 
the end of the five years, during which the works on 
the Oder were carried on, Government gave him the 
situation of head jailor.at Brandenburg. The number 
of patients during these five years often amounted to 
190 ; on some days from 15 to 20 would be brought 
in, and generally in the most distressing condition of 
dirt and neglect. Whenever there was a lull in the 
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prevalent disease, the deacons devoted their time to 
visiting the navvies in their huts, distributing Bibles and 
tracts, and speaking to them of the Great Physician. 

In the report of a Royal Commission of Inquiry, the 
services of the deacons are spoken of with grateful 
appreciation, and the testimony of the doctor as to 
punctuality, order, attention to sanitary conditions, 
dexterity in the miuor branches of surgery, prepara- 
tion of medicines, and intelligent’ appreciation of their 
results, is even more valuable, 

But perhaps the most striking and interesting illus- 
tration of their heroic devotedness was a service per- 


‘formed by two of their deacons towards a band of 
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about 400 German colliers who emigrated to the south 
of Russia, and who, but for theenergy shown by these 
good men, would probably have all perished there. 

In the June of 1860, two young Germans made 
their appearance at Essen-on-the-Ruhr, who gave 
themselves out as agents of Russian coal-pit pro- 
prietors, employed to engage eolliers for the pits 
near Nowa Tscherkask, the capital of the Free 
State of the Don Cossacks. The prospects they held 
out, and the descriptions they gave of the beauty and 
fertility of the district of Nowa Tscherkask, were the 
more attractive because just at that time there had 
been a decrease of wages, and consequently a spirit of 
adventure prevailed among the colliers of Essen. 
True, the police were suspicious ; but the strangers pro- 
duced documents in confirmation of the legality of 
their mission, and defying the geographical knowledge 
of the police to contradict them, went on largely expa- 
tiating upon the vine and almond trees, the milk and 
honey of the promised land. They were soon besieged 
with applicants. Four hundred colliers, many of them 
with wives and children, determined to emigrate 
thither, and fired with the pleasant picture of this 
Ukraine paradise, a band of fourteen musicians deter- 
mined to join them, for in such a land of promise 
music was sure to be appreciated. 

Accordingly, about 500 souls left Essen in the be- 
ginning of August, and proceeded by special train to 
Trieste. At all the stations through which they passed, 


their band playing strains of cheerful hope, they were* 


received with cheers. 

But here the scene changed. No accommodation was 
provided for them on the crowded steamer; they had 
to sleep on the deck; their food was bad; the water 
given them to drink, disgusting; and their whole-con- 
dition wretched in the extreme. Still, they had hope 
to support them. What were their feelings when the 
truth broke upon them! One of them, in his diary, 
describes the country through which they had to drive 
in carts from Rostow to Nowa Tscherkask, as ‘‘a bar- 
ren boundless plain, where only thorns and thistles 
grew, while dead cattle lay scattered round, filling 
the air with a pestilential smell.” After a weary pro- 
gress of sixteen miles theyreached a post station, where 
the miserable accommodation increased their misgivings 
as to the nature of the district ; and when at sunset 
they arrived at their destination, their wretchedness 
was complete. In the words of the diary before quoted, 
** Two stable-like houses were offered to us for the 
night; beds, chairs, or benches there were none; the 
bare floor was to be our resting-place. Our supper 
consisted of meat, rice, and unpeeled potatoes, boiled 
together in a mass, and served up in big wooden basins, 
but happy was the man who could lay hold of a spoon. 
Some of us were compelled to bivouac in the open 
air where the night frost was piercing.” Yet this 
was but a beginning of evils. 

It turned outthat thetwo agents had farexceeded their 
orders, especially as to the engaging of marricd men. 
The poor musicians were at once struck off as perfectly 
useless, and they had to beg’ their bread along the 
roads, The other emigrants were divided among the 
coal-pit proprietors, but there were sixty over and 
above the demand, who, however, were ultimately sent 





| . , : : 
| to a pit about thirty miles off. Now it was that their 
misery reached its climax. For ten miles around the 


| pits there was not a cottage of any kind. Under. 
| ground cellars had to serve for shelter. Their roof 


was on a level with the ground, and on one side 
of the floor a few square stones were laid down, which 
formed a fireplace, the smoke, which could only 
escape through chinks in the roof, nearly suffocating 
the inmates. The state of the pits was such that they 
could not be worked with safety to life without 
previous arrangements, which the masters objected to. 
Before a week was over, two women and ten children 
died. From time to time, some of the more adven- 
turous stole away, in the hope of bettering themselves, 
|or walking their way home through Russia. Thus 
they soon got scattered in all directions, in the midst 
of a rude population, with whose language they were 
utterly unacquainted, without money, and with the 
terrible Russian winter drawing on ! 

Meanwhile, the report of the sufferings these mis- 
guided emigrants were undergoing reached their native 
home, a society for their rescue was formed, and it was 
agreed that they must be brought back. But where 
were the men to be found able and willing to under- 
take such a journey, at such a season of the year, in 
quest of some hundreds of people scattered over an 
area of several hundred miles? Who but those who had 
drunk deep of the spirit of the Good Shepherd who 
‘left His ninety and nine sheep to go out into the wil- 
derness in search of the one that was lost?—who but 
the brothers of the Duisburg Deacon-House ? 

Application was made there, and not in vain. Two 
brothers, of the names of Hartmann and Liebermann, 
declared themselves willing to go, and accordingly set 
out for Constantinople in the end of November. 
When the report of their arrival at Tangarog reached 
the poor sufferers scattered through the country, it was 
as though angels from heaven had come down for their 
deliverance. The writer of the diary before referred 
to, who was there with many of his comrades working 
at pits a hundred miles from Tangarog, says : ** The 
day we received a letter from the Prussian consul at 
Tangarog, to say that two men had come from Prussia 
to take the colliers*back to their homes, at once all 
our grief was forgotten. We knelt down fervently to 
thank God for the unspeakable mercy.” 

The journey of the two deacons from Constantinople 
to Tangarog occupied ten days, and was rendered 
very laborious by the severity of the season and the 
inhospitable nature of the desolate district. When 
they got there they only found a few of the musiciaus 
and about ten of the colliers, some of whom had re- 
cently arrived, and seemed in a dying condition. 
Having seen to their wants, the deacons travelled on 
| to Nowa Tscherkask, where they made inquiries for the 
| scattered emigrants, and, with a good deal of difficulty, 
| found some of them out, and in a most miserable plight. 
At one station there were sixty graves, and about a 
hundred-and-fifty survivors, of whom twenty-eight were 
ill, and of these eleven died before a month was over. 
Nor was the condition of those at Nowa Tscherkask 
much better. Having made provision for their wants, 
Mr. Liebermann undertook excursions in all directions 

















to collect stragglers, and to prepare for the return “I 
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night and day with indefatigable zeal dressed their | the various members a common bond of sympathy 
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eir the whole band in the approaching spring. He was straps, canteens filled with wine, and in my coat 
he fortunate in obtaining the kind assistance of the Het- pockets the indispensable cigar!” There as elsewhere 
aT man of the Don Cossacks ; and through his interference, | these brave men took their life into their hand! As 
of passports were obtained, which the coal-pit owners, in | they pulled out the wounded from under the heaps of 
de whose charge they were, would otherwise never have stiffening dead in the dreadful trenches of Dybbil, 
ch given up. The difficulties with which the two dea- | ‘‘the balls whistled round their heads.” They too 
ly cons had to contend were endless, for they had to | were soldiers, ‘‘ good soldiers of Jesus Christ.” | 
ng | struggle with an unknown language, with the ani-| If you go to Duisburg to see the Deacon-House, you | 
ey | mosity of the Russians, and the wrong-headedness of | will not find a handsome building in a main thorough- 
ut | their own people. At length they gathered together | fare. You will be taken to a rather narrow court, 
Be at Tangarog a remnant of 130 men; with the excep- | and knocking at a humble gate you will enter an old- 
on tion of 91 persons who resolved to stay in Russia, | fashioned house with nothing remarkable in outward 
n- | all the rest had died. appearance, but you will find yourself in the centre of 
8, On the 28th of May the two deacons set out with | a system which may well make a Christian heart beat 
18 || their band of rescued ones, and after a stormy passage | high with admiring love. To any one who values 
st | in an old and inconvenient vessel an alarm of fire and | order, activity and simplicity, it is a treat to spend a 
re .{ | another of shipwreck, which the captain proposed to | day at this establishment. A cordial cheerfulness | 
le | avert by throwing a Jewish family overboard—a mea- | prevails, free from any conventual gloom; one finds | 

| sure which, of course, our deacons prevented—they | oneself in the very heart of popular life. Thereisa | 

S- || succeeded in safely reaching their native land, and on | constant alternation of ebb and flow among the in- | 
re | the 1st of July entered the town of Essen at the head | mates ; every day some one of the brothers is sent out | 
iS | of a procession, which no one could see pass without | to his peculiar calling, to make room for some other who | 
e | blessing that principle of love which can lead men to | returns to relate the interests and recent experiences | 
P= | |. “lay down their life for the brethren.” of his. Every day strangers arrive, either as patients 
n || During the recent Danish war, the Duisburg dea- | for the hospital, or applicants for spiritual advice. | 
a | cons did good service on the battle-field. Sixteen | Every Sunday the boys who are apprenticed in the | 
d | went to Schleswig at the request of the King of Prus- | town come to enjoy the privilege of the day of rest in | 
y) | sia, and there, writes Mr. Engelbart, ‘in the various | what they still feel their home. Mr. Engelbart is | 

- ||, lazarets, our brothers tended the most serious cases, | not the master of those under his management, rather | 
t | | assisted in carrying the wounded from the field, and | their brother and their friend. He keeps up between | 

| 





| 

0 | | wounds. As a sign characteristic of their calling, they | and interest. Every week letters come in from east 
» |] | wore on the white wristband round the arm a small and west, north and south, and the knowledge thus 
t | | and simple black cross.” ‘*I went about,” writes one | obtained by the director is shared with the deacons, 

» | | of these deacons, “like a packed donkey, on both who participate in the successes and the difficulties of 
L | sides a knapsack, with bandages and surgical appli- their distant brethren, and thus grows up between 

: | | ances, on my back blankets, in my button-holes them that best esprit de corps which provokes to 

| scissors, pincers, needles ; across my chest, fastened by love and to good works. J. I. 


| HOW TO USE THE GOSPELS. 
BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
IIIL—THE THREE. ST. MATTHEW. 


Perruars it is hardly possible for us at this distance , with the publican of Capernaum. Yet, as was said 
of time, and under circumstances so widely dif- afterwards by our Lord of another publican, Zaccheus, 
ferent, to form an idea of the views and feelings of a | ‘* he himself also was a son of Abraham.” And this 
pious Jew who’ viewed Jesus of Nazareth as the | peculiarity of his situation must be taken into account, 
| Christ. If we could do so, doubtless many difficult _ if we would understand the character of his Gospel. 

portions of the Gospels would be placed in a clear It may be noticed, that we have in the evangelic 
| light. And the nearer we endeavour to approach the | history several instances of pious God-fearing men, 
idea, the more I am persuaded we shall be enabled to | who were for some reason or other cut off from the 
discern of their design and meaning. common life of the Jews; and, corrupted and spirit- 

Matthew, the publican,—Levi, the son of Alpheus, | less as that ordinary life was, it may not unreasonably 
| —one and the same person—was evidently, even be supposed that among the outcasts from it were 
| before the apostolic power came upon him, no com- frequently found men in closer walk with the God of 
| mon man. Himself a pious Jew, brought up to read , Israel Himself. It was not from the Rabbis of the 
| and to love the prophets, and to anticipate the future synagogue, but from the constant communings of his 
| glories of Israel, he followed an occupation which own heart with the word, that Matthew learned to 
severed him from his countrymen. The teachers, and look at all things in the light of the coming Kingdom. 
the punctilious observers, of the law which he obeyed, Little as he then knew of its real character, or of 
‘| would have deemed themselves polluted by contact Him who was its King, this was manifestly the bent 
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of his mind. His thoughts had long dwelt on the 
glories and the trials of God’s people, and had been 
wavering, with ever-increasing light and approximation 
to truth, till those blessed forty days of resurrection 
joy, when his eyes saw the King in his beauty, and 
his ears heard Him speaking of ‘‘ the things pertain- 
ing to the kingdom of God.” 

Thenceforward the teaching of St. Matthew was 
such as we now see it in his wonderful Gospel—TuE 
Kinepom or Heaven. This was the great compre- 
hensive theme which took up and included in itself 
the details of the common apostolic narrative ; and it 
was this Kingdom, not in the vague aspirations of an 
enthusiastic Jew—not as painted by the carnal imagi- 
nation of man—but in all its spiritual depth and 
height, as revealed by that Holy One who knoweth 
the deep things of God. Its poverty and its wealth, 
its meekness and its majesty, its shame and its glory, 
its persecution and its recompense, all are laid forth 
in that Gospel which may well be called the Charter 
of the Constitution of the Church of Christ. And 
through all its onward narrative moves His form, of 
whom Moses in the law and the Prophets did _ write, 
in all His majesty, and all his gentleness. His very 
breath breathes from the sentences, Never can the 
Evangelist dwell too long on His great and glorious 
discourses. Wide as the world of men and angels, 
deep as the heart of God, woven together as to their 
separate parts by links of inseparable power, it is 
from this one alone of the Three Evangelists that we 
have the great sermons of the Prophet of Galilee in 
all their completeness, The Sermon on the Mount, 
in chapters v., vi, vii.; the commission given to the 
Apostles in chapter x. ; the discourse respecting John 
in chapter xi. ; the great series of parables in chapter 
xiii.; that other, spoken during the last week of 
the ministry, in chapters xxi, and xxii.; the denun- 
ciation of the Scribes and Pharisees, in chapter xxiii. ; 
the great prophecy in chapter xxiv. ; completed by 
the final parables, and description of the judgment of 
the nations, in chapter xxv. ; all these, in their com- 
pleteness and their arrangement, we owe to St. 
Matthew; besides many important parables and other 
portions of our Lord’s divine teaching. The Holy 
Spirit seems to have wrought in this evangelist to the 
largest reproduction of the popular teaching of Christ, 
as he did in the beloved disciple, St. John, to the 
reproduction of those words uttered in conflict with 
the Jews, and in holy confidence to His own disciples. 
If we would have a living idea of those events in 
Galilee, in holy deed and in word, we need but com- 
bine the graphic description of St. Mark’s narrative 
with the majesty of the Lord’s discourses as given by 
St. Matthew, filling in the details, and here and there 
winning some precious additional story, from the 
third Evangelist, the careful investigator and summer- 
up of the whole. 

But, as we have before said that TO FIND OUT 
Curist is the great aim of the use of the Gospels, let 
us hasten to inquire into the exact portraiture of our 
Blessed Lord, as it is set before us by this Evangelist. 
Does any wish to see Him as the Messiah foretsld in 
prophecy,—the long expected King and Prophet, who 
was to spring of Abraham and David—who was the 


bright point to which all lines of light converged under 
the old dispensation? Let him take up this Gospel, 


the Old Testament, shows, by the official genealogy of 


mised to assure Ahaz of his deliverance ; how His 
Name, that of an ancient leader and champion of 
Israel, was prescribed by an angel as significant of 
his work of salvation for his people. Then let him 
mark, how to the cradle of the new-born King Arabia 
and Saba bring their gifts—and see, amidst the 
splendour, the first little cloud of persecution arise, 
and the first blood shed for the King and the King- 
dom’s sake. 
listen, the echo of the old prophets, ** All this was 
done, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of 
the Lord by the prophets.” The flight into Egypt, and 
the return from thence, happen, that Israel’s King 
may share Israel’s destiny. The turning back to 
Nazareth,—here we know the earthly reason of it, 
because the son of the persecutor ruled in Judea: and 
here we know the heavenly reason of it also ; because 
the prophets had said, “‘He shall be called a 
Nazarene.” 


Judea appears one. to prepare the way before the King, 
crying, ‘‘ The Kingdom of Heaven is at hand,” and 
proclaiming the spiritual conditions of the Kingdon, 
repentance, and purity of life. By this Forerunner, 


baptised, and on his baptism is solemnly recognised of 
God by the bodily descending upon him of the Holy 
Ghost, and the voice of the Father from heaven. 

Then goes forth the King to His work of saving 
His people from their sins, First, over the tempter 
and accuser of men, He gains, in the fight of 
temptation, a glorious triple victory, in the matters of 
fleshly appetite—of carnal self-confidence—of worldly 
ambition. In His victory, we gain a glimpse of His 
majesty ; He is ministered to by the angels of heaven. 
Then, as the great Forerunner wanes, the Sun of 
righteousness begins to arise over the coasts of the sea 
of Galilee, and to those who sat in darkness and 
the shadow of death a great light arises, as had been 
written in the Prophets. Now begins the ministry ; 
now the Prophet unfolds before us. The fishermen 
are called to be fishers of men, and the teaching and 
preaching and healing is spread abroad over Galilee, 
and sought by eager multitudes. 

Then,—then first,—the Divine Prophet opens His 
mouth in set discourse, and gives forth the charter 
law of His Kingdom of Heaven. Not todestroy, but 
to fulfil; to fill up, and amplify, all the spiritual 
aspirations of the Jew ; to make men perfect, as-their 
Father is perfect ; to purify the heart ; to bring in 
the golden rule of charity, and: the blessed calm of 
holy confidence ; to build man’s eternal habitation on 
the rock which He is Himself ;—these are the blessed 
ends for which the Royal Lawgiver is come on earth. 
And iow begins the procession of miracles which 
| attests the divine mission of the Messiah : which 

















And now years have passed away, and the Kingdom | 
is ready to be ushered in, and in the wilderness of | 


the Elias of the new dispensation, it is necessary that | 
the Messiah be anointed ; and to him Jesus coming is | 


which, beginning with words of themselves recalling | 


the Lord, how He was “the son of David, the son of } 
Abraham ;” how He was foretold in the sign pro. | 


And through all he shall hear, if he | 
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testify also to the fact, that He took our infirmities 
and bore our sicknesses, These are touched for the 
most part lightly ; rather the place of each, in its 
testimony to Him, being in the evangelist’s view, than 
minuteness of detail ; and they are grouped together 
without regard, in some cases, to their position in 
point of time. If we want to know the accurate 
details of the raising of the daughter of Jairus, and 
the healing of the woman with the issue of blood, 
which occurred in the course of that other miracle, we 
must go to the other two Evangelists for them ; if we 
would arrange the visit to the land of the Gadarenes 
in its chronological place, it is St. Mark only who will 
give us the clue: who informs us that it took place 
on the evening of the same day in which the parables 
in Matthew xiii. were spoken.* 

Thus this grouping of incidents together, because 
of their bearing on a great design, becomes a 
characteristic of our Evangelist which it is impossible 
to gainsay ; and he who makes even the least use of 
the Gospels as he ought, becomes aware that he must 
not look in them for formal chronological annals of the 
doings and sayings of the Lord ; that he is not to be 
a slave of their letter, but an humble searcher after 
their spirit. 

In continuing this our search, we come nexié on 
the call and the commission, first of our Evangelist 
himself, then of all that chosen band who were nearest 
to the Lord in His temptations. Here we have that 
great commission most clearly and fully unfolded ; in 
its present limited foretaste, and in its ultimate world- 
wide development. It is set before them in all its 
suffering, and all its glory: in all its privation, and 
all its rich reward. Close upon it follows the weighty 
discourse uttered in consequence of the inquiry of the 
now imprisoned Baptist, ‘‘ Art thou he that should 
come, or do we look for another?” In it, our Lord 
lays forth to the multitudes the distinct characters of 
His forerunner’s mission, and of His own, and the capri- 
cious treatment which both had met with; and ends 
by answering the Baptist’s question in words found 
only in this Gospel of the Kingdom, ‘‘ Come unto Me, 
all ye that are weary and heavy-laden, and I will give 
you rest :” that is—‘‘ Iam He that should come, and 
none need look for another.” As we pass on, we see 
something of the conflict and contrast between the 
hypocritical observance of the letter of the law, and 
the freedom of the spirit which the new Lawgiver came 
to bring in: between the malice of His adversaries, 
and His own peaceful and consoling character as fore- 
told by the prophets : between the power and Kingdom 
of Satan, and the power and Kingdom of God, of 
which He was at once the representative and the 
King, greater than Solomon, greater than Jonah, whose 
sign is the only one vouchsafed to that sinful and adulte- 
rous generation. Yet one more contrast remains : that 
between earthly and heavenly relationship, declared 
when His mother and brethren came to speak to Him. 
Their purpose was to lay hold of Him and put a stop 
to His ministry, as we learn from St. Mark, but not 
here, as it is our Evangelist’s desire ever to present 
events not in their minute details, but in their bearing 
on the King, and the Kingdom He came to found. 


* See Mark iv. 35. 
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And now comes a great and mighty change in our 
Lord’s teaching to the people, recorded for us by 
St. Matthew alone. He had spoken plainly to them 
in the Sermon on the Mount, and doubtless in many 
other discourses as He went up and down Galilee. 
But they had rejected His teaching, plain as it was, 
From time to time, therefore, He withdrew his plain 
speaking, and had recourse to a new and hidden 
method of teaching. The Parasite was a lesson 
which might be heard, and yet not heard: heard 
alike outwardly by all, and yet differently by each, 
according to his capacity for apprehending spiritual 
truth. Henceforth the Lord teaches in parables, 
explaining all in private to His disciples. And of 
these parables we have the richest collection in the 
thirteenth chapter of this Gospel. There the whole 
idea, and progress, and destiny, of the Kingdom of 
Heaven are unfolded. Its beginnings among men, in 
the Parable of the Sower: its counterfeits, and their 
treatment by us, and by God, in that of the Tares : 
its vast outward extent, from the smallest beginning, 
in that of the mustard-seed : its inward purifying and 
transforming power, in that of the leaven: the two 
ways in which men find it, one by chance in a field 
which he gives up all he has to buy, another by 
search, also giving up all to acquire it when found : 
and then finally the ultimate destiny of the good and 
bad in it, in the parable of the draw-net. 

With the fourteenth chapter begins the great third 
division of the Gospel, in which tae King, and his 
Kingdon, and his subjects, come continually more and 
more into prominence. After the martyrdom of the 
Forerunner, the Lord retires into a desert place apart, 
and there miraculously feeds the multitudes who 
resort to Him, manifesting His wondrous creative 
power: as He does afterwards His power over the winds 
and waves, and is worshipped as the Son of God. So 
wonderful is the virtue of His divine person, that heal- 
ing influence goes forth from Him over all who so much 
as touch the hem of His garment. 

Again, in the fifteenth chapter, we have an echo, 
prolonging the pure strain of the Sermon on the Mount, 
in the Lord’s protest against the hypocrisy of those 
who maintained the tradition of the elders against 
truth and righteousness ; and, as if in pursuance of 
the feeling of this discourse, He departs far away, 
crossing the border of the land of Israel, and works a 
work of mercy on one not of the chosen people ; 
returning, however, immediately into Galilee, and 
betaking Himself toa mountain where multitudes were 
brought and laid at his feet to be healed, and the 
| characteristic notice is added, ** They glorified the 
God of Israel.” 

Another act of mercy on the assembled multitudes, 





another note of conflict with the wicked and 
| adulterous generation which tempted Him—by heal- 
| ing a leper, and warning His disciples to beware of the 
| leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees, and we come 
| to that Confession of Peter, which may be described as 
| the turning-point of the whole great history. 

The Lord, knowing all that should come upon Him, 
| and also knowing the hearts of His disciples, is willing 
| to prove them by questioning them as to their views 
| respecting Himself ; and thus is educed the great Con- 
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fession, taught not by flesh and blood, but by inspira- 
tion from heaven—* Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God.” Thus is laid the foundation: in 
him who made this confession, in all who make this 
confession, in this confession itself, in Him whom this 
confession acknowledges—‘‘ Other foundation can no 
man lay than that which hath been laid, Jesus the 
Christ.” 

Why was this done? This Evangelist, more fully 
than the others, gives us the reason—wraps on, one 
after another, the ever-darkening folds of the cloud 
of suffering into which, from this time, the King 
begins to enter. 

Now first is made to the apostles the announcement 
of the Lord’s sufferings, and death; and resurrection. 
‘“‘FRoM THAT TIME,” designedly writes St. Matthew, 
*‘ Jesus began to show this unto His disciples.” 
Shortly, but again most characteristically, does our 
Evangelist touch on the great lesson of self-denial, 
more expanded in the other gospels, which followed 
on the rebuke of Peter. And thus we are brought to 
the holy Mount—to that vision of glory, and voice of 
testimony from the Father, which was our Lord’s 
solemn consecration for His coming sufferings, as a 
like vision of glory, and a like testifying voice, had 
been His consecration for His ministry. 

“St. Peter’s inspired confession,” says Mr. West- 
cott, ‘* opens the way to further glimpses of the King- 
dom. Yet the earliest manifestation of Christ’s glory, 
like the splendours of the Eastern sky, betokens the 
coming storm. The announcement of shame and 
sorrow and death is the introduction to the vision of 
majesty. The transfiguration of Messiah is connected 
with the first distinct announcement of His sufferings, 
with the prospect of His human conflict, and the 
vindication of His divine right. 
speaks more in detail of the citizens of the Kingdom : 
of their moving principles, obedience, humility, un- 
selfishness, forgiveness ; and of their social character- 
istics, of the rights of marriage as a religious bond, of 
the duties of wealth as a blessing derived only from 
God. Yet all claims of merit are excluded. Many | 
Sirst shall be last. The warning voice of the parable 
which closes the section shows that our reward rests 
in God’s good pleasure.”* Henceforth, as we advance 
with the Gospel, the shadow of suffering gathers 
darker, and the notes of conflict sound shriller and 
harsher. Yet also, the majesty and the Messiahship 
of Jesus shine out and are recognised more and more. 
The ambition of the two sons of Zebedee is an occa- 
sion, not only of a new warning respecting the baptism 
of suffering, but also of a new assertion of the dignity 
of the coming Kingdom. The progress to Jerusalem, 
the final entry into the vale of suffering, is shone 


Thenceforth He | 


| is full of divine teaching amidst the gathering 
| conflict. This Evangelist of the kingdom gives it to 
us in far more significant completeness than the others, 
One by one all His enemies are met and are dis. 
comfited, and the time of questioning gives place to 
| the time of conspiring. 
together in assembly, they devise His death. Then 


sorrowful farewell to Jerusalem, whose children He 
would often have gathered as a hen gathers her 
chickens under her wings, but they would not, and 
therefore their house is left unto them desolate. 

It would be impossible, in a notice of this Gospel, 
to leave unnoticed the majestic procession of dis- 
courses by which the narrative of the Passion is 
ushered in. The great prophecy on the Mount of 
Olivet is terminated by a description of the blessed- 
ness of the faithful, and the misery of the unfaithful 
servant at that day when the Lord of both shall come 
again. And then the discourse proceeds at once to 
say that, ‘* At that time,” viz., at the day of the Lord’s 
coming, ‘shall the Kingdom of Heaven be likened to 
ten virgins, five wise and five foolish, going forth to 
meet the bridegroom.” Here we have gathered up in 
one the images so frequently used before : the chil- 
dren of the bride-chamber, the King who made a 
marriage for His Son. After this parable we are 
introduced into the King’s palace, where He is taking 
account of His own servants ; to the judgment, that 
is, beginning at the house of God. And then follows 
| —like the rest of this grand series, given us by St. 
| Matthew only—the sublime description of the great 
| final judgment: ‘‘ rHe Kine,” here, and here only 
| by our Lord identified with the ‘ Son of man,” sitting 
on the ee of His glory ; before Him all nations 
gathered, and the division into blessed and cursed 
made ; and the eternal doom pronounced, according 
to the presence or the absence of a virtuous life of 
love to Him in His little ones. 

As it is my intention to devote a separate section 
to the four accounts of the Passion, Deathand Resurrec- 





| tion of our Lord, I will not pursue the contents of 


our Gospel further at present ; but will proceed to 
give the reader the two lists, as before: the one, of 
passages in which our version differs from the best 
authenticated reading of the original text, or there 
occurs in that text a doubtful reading which the 
English reader ought to know; the other, of words 
or phrases not accurately rendered from the original. 
To the former belong the following :—In ch. i. 25, 


| our oldest MSS. haye, instead of “ her firstborn son,” 


“ason.” Inch. v. 22, the words “ without a cause” 
are omitted in very many of the ancient authorities, 





about by glimpses of glory. ‘* Have mercy on us, 
thou Son of David,” is the cry of the blind men at 
Jericho, ‘‘ Hosanna to the Son of David,” is the 
jubilant shout of the multitudes, as they strew the 
path for the King, and wave their palm branches 
around Him. 

And so sets in that last week of the deepest and 
intensest interest in all the Saviour’s life below. It 


a 





* “ Study of the Gospels,” p. 337. 


and are expressly pronounced spurious by Jerome and 
Augustine, and ought probably to be expunged. But 
the ancient authorities are much divided. Such dis- 
puted passages ought in common fairness to be known 
to the readers of the English Bible. In ch. v. 27, 
“* by them of old time” should be omitted. In ver. 
44, the words ‘‘ bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you,” and the words “ despitefully use 
you, and” should be omitted. In ver. 47, for ‘‘ pub- 
licans so,” substitute ‘* Gentiles the same.” In ch. vi. 
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No longer separately, but all | 


follows his awful denunciation of woe upon the Scribes | 
and Pharisees, hypocrites, and His final words of | 
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1, “alms” ought to be ** righteousness;” but not in 
ver. 2. The first verse is a general caution, which is 
afterwards divided into particular ones. In ch. vi. 
12, ‘‘ forgive” ought to be “have forgiven.” In 
ver. 13, the Lord’s prayer ought to end with the word 
“evil.” The doxology, *‘ For thine is the kingdom, 
and the power, and the glory,” is omitted by all our 
most ancient MSS., and by the Greek Fathers, even 
when they expounded the prayer in detail. It is stated 
by one of them to have been added by Church autho- 
rities ; and probably from being used in the liturgies 
it found its way into the sacred text. At the end of 
ver. 18, omit ** openly.” In ch. viii. 15, for ‘ minis- 
tered wnto them,” read, *‘ ministered unto him.” In 
ch. viii. 28, ** Gergesenes” should most probably be 
‘¢Gadarenes.” In ch. ix. 13, end, omit the words 
“to repentance.” In ch. ix. 36, for “* fainted,” read 
“were harassed.” In ch. x. 4, for ‘‘ Canaanite” 
read ‘* Cananean.” This is of some importance. The 
name ‘* Cananzean ” signifies a zealot, and is equiva- 
lent to the appellation Zelotes, which is affixed to the 
name of this Simon in both St. Luke’s lists of the 
Apostles. This has, from ignorance, been confounded 
with the word ‘* Canaanite,” which is a national 
appellation. In ch. xi. 2, instead of ‘‘two of” (duo) 
all our most ancient authorities have ‘‘ by means of ” 
(dia). In ch. xii. 6, for ‘‘one greater,” read ‘‘ that 
which is greater.”. In ch, xiii. 55, for “‘ Joses,” the 
right reading is probably ‘‘ Joseph :” some MSS. have 
“ Jobn.” In ch. xvii. 4, for let us make,” read ‘I 
will make.” In ch. xix. 17, for ‘* Why callest thou 
me good ? there is none good but one, that is, God,” 
read ‘* Why askest thou me concerning good? There 
is One good.”* In ver. 20 the words, ‘‘from my youth 
wp” should in all probability be omitted. In ch. xx. 
7, omit ‘‘and whatsoever is right, that shall ye 
reeeive :” as also the words ‘* and (to) be baptised with 
the baptism that I am baptised with,” in verses 22, 
23. These last have been inserted here from the 
parallel place in St. Mark, ch x. 38, 39. In 
ch. xxi. 18, for ** have made,” read ‘‘ are making.” 
In ch. xxii. 77, for ** But when the king heard thereof, 
he was wroth,” read * But the king was wroth.” In 
ver. 23, for ‘‘ which say,” read “ saying.” They said 
it then and there, not only commonly. Ch. xxiii. 14, 
should be altogether omitted ; it is wanting in all our 
most ancient MSS., and has been inserted here from 
Mark xii. 40, Luke xx. 47. In ch. xxiv. 7, “‘ and 
pestilences”? is omitted m most of our ancient MSS. 
In ver. 42, “‘ hour” should be “day.” In ch. xxv. 
3, instead of ** They that were foolish took their lamps, 
and took,” read ‘‘ For the foolish, when they took 
their lamps, took.” In ch. xxvi. 3, the words “‘ and 
the scribes” are omitted by all our most ancient MSS. 
In ver. 42, our Lord’s words: should stand, ‘‘ if this 
may not pass away, except I drink it.” In ver. 60, 
it should stand, ‘‘ but found none, even though many 
false witnesses came.” In ch. xxvii. 64, the words 
“ by night ” should be omitted ; they are not in any 
of our most ancient MSS. In ch. xxviii. 9, the 





* Compare this notice with what will hereafter be said on the 
parallel passage in St. Luke. It is one of those places where the texts 
of the three Gospels, originally slightly differing in expression, have 
been in later times assimilated to one another. 
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words ‘as they went to tell his disciples,” should most 
probably be omitted. 

The second list, of some of the principal passages 
and words wrongly or inadequately rendered by our 
translators, is as follows :— 

In ch. ii. 16, ‘* coasts” should be ** borders.” * 
In ch. iii. 7, ‘‘ generation” should be “‘ offspring.” + 
In ch. iv. 5, “* a pinnacle” should be ‘‘ the pinnacle ” 
(it was probably the point of Herod’s portico). In 
ch. iv. 12, “cast into prison” should be ‘ delivered 
up.” In ch. v. 9, it should be “shall be called sons 
of God ;” and in ver. 45, “ the children” should be 
**sons.” Inch. vi. 23, “how great is that darkness” 
ought to be “how dark is the darkness ;” i.e. if the 
eye, which i8 the light of the body, be dark, how dark 
must the rest be, which is of itself not light, but natu- 
rally dark. In verses 25, 27, 28, 31, 34, and in 
ch. x. 19, ‘‘ thought” should be “anxious thought,” 
which is the real meaning of the word in the original : 
our present version is liable to be misunderstood. In 
ch. viii. 12, ‘* children” should be ‘sons; ” { in ver. 
16, ‘his word” should be “a word ;” and in ver. 
24, “was covered” should have been ‘“‘ was being 
covered.” In ch. x. 39, ‘‘findeth” should be * hath 
found ;” and “ loseth” should be “hath lost.” In 
ch, xi. 7, ‘* see” should be “gaze upon ;” it is not 
the same word as that rightly rendered ‘‘ see” in 
verses 8 and 9. In ver. 14, ‘* was for to come” 
ought to be ‘shall come.” In ver. 19, for “is 
justified,” substitute ‘‘ was justified.” In ver. 27, 
“‘are delivered” ought to stand ‘* were delivered.” 
In ver, 27, the meaning is made clearer if, instead of 
‘¢qill reveal him” we give the word in the original 
its full meaning, ‘‘is minded to reveal him.” In 
ch. xii. 21, ‘‘trust” ought to be “hope.” In ch. xii. 
24, there is in the original no term of opprobrium 
corresponding to “ fellow ;” it is simply ‘‘ This man.” 
The same is the case in ch. xxvi. 61, ch. xxvii. 47. 
In ch. xii. 31, “ against the Holy Ghost” ought to be 
‘of the Spirit.” In verses 41, 42, it should stand, 
‘“‘there is more than Jonas here,” ‘‘ there is more 
than Solomon here.” In ch. xiii. 19, it should stand, 
‘‘ This is he which was sown by the way side ;”’ and in 
ver. 20, “‘ He that was sown upon the stony places ; ” 
and in verses 22, 23, for “‘ received seed into, or among,” 
‘€ was sown upon, oramong.” In xiv. 26, ‘‘a spirit,” 
should be ‘‘an apparition.”§ In ch, xv. 5, the say- 
ing should stand, “‘ That wherein thou mightest have 
been benefited by me, is a gift [to Ged] ; [he is free}, 
and shall not honour his father or his mother.” In ch. 
xv. 27, ‘‘ yet” should be “ for ever;” and in ver. 32, 
“will not,” “am not willing to.” In ch. xvi. 22, 
“¢ Be it far from thee ” should have been kept, as in the 
original, ‘‘God be gracious to thee.” In ver. 26, 
‘* soul”? (both times) ought to be “‘life.” In ch. 
xviii. 12, it should stand “‘doth not he leave the 
ninety and nine upon the mountain, and goeth and 
seeketh.” In ch. xix. 10, ** good” should be ‘‘ expe- 
dient ;” and in ver. 23, “hardly ” should be ‘‘ with 
difficulty.” In ch. xx, 14, “I will give” should 
have been more clearly expressed, “it is my will to 











* So also in ch. xv., 21, 22; xix., 1. 
} So also in ch. xii., 34; xxiii , 38 
¢ So also in ch. ix., 15; xii., 27; xiii, 33; xxiii, 15, 31. 
§ See last paper, on Markjvi. 49. 
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give.” In ch. xxi. 33, where our present text has 
“went into a far country,” the original has only 
“left his home.”* In ch. xxiii. 6, for “ uppermost 
rooms” substitute ‘‘uppermost place.” In ver. 10, 
‘* Neither be ye called leaders; for one is your 
leader.” Ver. 24, ‘‘straining out the gnat and 
swallowing the camel.” In ver. 26, for “ that which 
is within” (the contents), substitute ‘ the inside of.” 
Ch. xxiv. 12, 13, should stand, ‘* And because 
iniquity hath abounded, the love of the many shall 
wax cold. But he that hath endured,” d&c. Ch. 
xxiv. 32, ** Now learn the parable from the fig-tree ; 
When now his branch becometh tender.” Ver. 36, 
“no man” should be ‘‘none.” In ch. xxv. 8, not 
**gone out,” but “going out.” In ch. xxv. 46, 
either ‘‘ everlasting” or ‘* eternal” should be used in 
both places—the word is the same in both. In ch. 
xxvi. 5, “fon the feast day” should be ‘‘ during the 
feast.” In ch. xxvi. 35, ‘** Though I should die” 
ought to be, “Though I must die,” “even if it be 
necessary for me to die.” In ver. 64, ‘* Hereafter” 
should be *‘ henceforth.” In ch. xxvii. 9, ‘‘ valued,” 
and ‘‘ value,” should for perspicuity be ‘‘set a price on :” 
and in ver. 10, for the same reason, ‘‘ appointed me” 
should be ‘‘commanded me.” In ch, xxvii. 44, the 
strange expression ‘‘ cast the same in his teeth,” has 
nothing to correspond to it in the original. It is, 
‘In like manner did the thieves also revile him, 
which were crucified with him.” In the next verse, 
* all the land” should be, ‘‘all the earth.” In ver. 
50, it should stand, “ yield up his spirit.” In ver. 
56, ‘“* Zebedee’s children” should be ‘‘the sons of 





Zebedee,” viz., the two well-known Apostles. 


Ver, 
66 should end, ‘‘ sealing the stone, besides posting the 


guard.” In ch. xxviii. 3, ‘‘ countenance” should be 


‘‘appearance,” and in ver. 19, ‘*teach” should be 
*¢ make disciples of : ” and in ver. 20, ‘* alway” should 
he, ‘all the days.” 


The Gospel of St. Matthew is that one to which we 
owe, more than to any other, our complete idea of our | 


Blessed Lord as the promised Messiah, the Holy One 
of God, the King and Head over all to His Church, 
In the vivid depictions of St. Mark, we have ever His 
personal image before us, and the very sound of His 
voice : in the careful and precious collections of St, 
Luke, we see Him as the Saviour of our race, the 
Head and Root of our humanity: while it is from 
this first and best known of the Gospels that that 
image of Him especially arises, which is so much in 
the thoughts and hearts of all of us who believe—that 
Chosen One in whom centre, all the ways and works 
of God: perfect in Majesty, perfect in Mercy: the 
King’s Son, for whom is made the great marriage of 











heaven and earth: the Bridegroom, into whose feast | 


the wise and virgin souls shall enter: the King him- 
self, who shall come to take account of His own 
servants: nay, who shall come, and all the holy 


angels with Him, and sit on the throne of His glory, | 


with all the nations before Him, and allot to every 
one his eternal doom. 


Reader, would you use this Gospel aright? Seek 


ever this thy King and Saviour in it: and mayest || 


thou find Him more and more, to thy soul’s ever- 
lasting health. 





THE SILENT TOWER OF BOTTREAUX. 


TINTADGEL bells ring o’er the tide ! 
The boy leans on his vessel-side, — 
He hears that sound, and dreams of home 
Soothe the wild orphan of the foam. 

‘* Come to thy God in time !” 

Thus saith their pealing chime : 

** Youth, manhood, old age, past, 

:; Come to thy God at last!” 


But why are Bottreaux’ echoes still ? 
Her tower stands proudly on the hill :— 
Yet the strange Chough that home hath found, 
The lamb lies sleeping on the ground. 
** Come to thy God in time !” 
Should be her answering chime, — 
** Come to thy God at last !” 
Should echo on the blast. 


The ship rode down with courses free, 
The daughter of a distant sea, 
Her sheet was loose, her anchor storel— 
The merry Bottreaux bells on board. 
** Come to thy God in time !” 
Rung out Tintadgel chime : 
** Youth, manhood, old age, past, 
Come to thy God at last !” 


The Pilot heard his native bells 
Hang on the breeze in fitful swells ; 
‘* Thank God !” with reverent brow, he cried, 
** We make the shore with evening’s tide!” 
‘* Come to thy God in time!” 
It was his marriage chime: 
Youth, manhood, old age, past, 
His bell must ring at last ! 





* So also in ch. xxv. 14. 





Thank God, thou whining knave, on land ! 
But thank, at sea, the steersman’s hand, 
The Captain’s voice above the gale, — 
Thank the good ship and realy sail ! 

** Come to thy God in time !” 

Sad grew the boding chime : 

“* Come to thy God at last !” 

Boom’d heavy on the blast. 


Uprose that sea! as if it heard 
The mighty master’s signal word ! 
What thrills the Captain’s whitening lip ? 
The death-groans of his sinking ship. 
** Come to thy God in time!” 
Swung deep the funeral chime— 
‘¢ Grace, mercy, kindness, past, 
Come to thy God at last !” 


Long did the rescued pilot tell, 
When gray hairs o'er his forehead fell, 
While those around would hear and weep, 
That fearful judgment of the deep ! 

“© Come to thy God in time!” 
He read his native chime : 
Youth, manhood, old age, past, 
His bell rung out at last ! 


Still, when the storm of Bottreaux’ waves 
Is wakening in his weedy caves, 
Those bells that sullen surges hide, 
Peal their deep notes beneath the tide, — 
** Come to thy God in time!” 
Thus saith the ocean chime : 
** Storm, billow, whirlwind past, 
Come to thy God at last !” 
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THE LAST HOURS OF PASTOR FLIEDNER. 


A Great man has gone from amongst us. A brightly 
burning candle has been extinguished, and who shall 
light it again? Pastor Fliedner, one of the fathers 
of the Christian philanthropy of modern times, and 
the renewer of the Apostolic office of the deaconess in 
the Protestant Church, has gone to his heavenly home, 
to rest from his many and highly-blessed labours in 
the vineyard of God. On the 4th of October his 
spirit passed from earth. Well may the many thou- 
sands of poor, abandoned, and suffering souls to whom 
he was a helper, a comforter and a protector look up 
to the place to which he has ascended and cry : “ Our 
father ! our father! the chariots of Israel and the 
horsemen thereof ! ” 

It was on the 1st of November that I stepped out 
of the stage-coach which had carried me from the 
Calcum Railway Station (on the Cologne-Minden line) 
to the little village at Kaiserswerth. I walked up 
the broad country road, a considerable portion of 
which is lined by the colossal-looking three-storied 
Deaconess-House, which presents its white-plastered 
front to the village. With a feeling of deep reverence 
I stood awhile looking at this wonderful building, 
which revived so many touching recollections within 
me, and which ranks foremost amongst the many in- 
stitutions which, founded in faith and prayer, and 
supported by love, show forth the marvellous provi- 
dence of God. 

How little could the small Protestant church here, 
scarcely numbering 200 souls, in the midst of a 
Roman Catholic population, be aware of the great 
work which God was resolved to carry on amongst 
them, when, on the 27th of January, 1822, a young, 
feeble-looking candidat of the name of Theodore 
Fliedner preached his first sermon to them as 
their pastor! Perhaps some of his hearers could 
not help thinking at that moment, “‘ Poor youth ! 
what is the use of your coming here? We are 
just about to die and to be buried, and you have 
only come to catch our last breath and then to go 
your own wxy, like a shepherd who has no sheep.” 
At that time the people of the village were entirely 
thrown out of employment by the failure of a manu- 
facturing firm who employed them; and conse- 
quently the little church was dispersed. But Flied- 
ner was not cast down. He had that charity which 
believeth all things and hopeth all things. A heavy 
debt was pressing on his flock, and he became a beggar 
for Christ’s sake, walking from town to town till the 
sum was collected. And afterwards he undertook 
a second tour, which extended to England and Hol- 
land, by which he secured an endowment for both 
church and school. 

Pastor Fliedner set out on his travels to get 
money, and he obtained it in abundance, but he 
carried back with him a greater treasure than even 
the gold of England, and the silver of Holland : 
this was a thorough knowledge of the chief philan- 
thropic and charitable institutions of the two coun- 
tries. 





countries,” he wrote some twenty years ago, ‘I 
became acquainted with a great many institutions 
for the cure both of body and soul, with schools and 
educational establishments, with poor-houses, orphan- 
ages and hospitals, with Bible societies, mission houses, 
&c. I at the same time observed that living faith in 
Christ had called almost all these institutions into ex- 
istence and continued supporting them. When I saw 
the fertility of this faith in its works of love, I felt my 
own weak faith greatly strengthened. In August, 
1824, Ireturned home full of admiration and gratitude, 
but at the same time ashamed that we Germans 
allowed ourselves thus to be excelled in works of 
Christian love, and especially that we hitherto cared 
so little for our prisons.” 

It was precious seed which he brought home, and 
he failed not; to.sow it as soon as he could, and with 
all his might... ‘ The smallness of my church,” he 
wrote, ‘‘ allowed me more leisure time than my col- 
leagues had at their disposal. My experience in other 
countries had opened my eyes to discover the faults of 
my own, aid I felt it my duty to try to redress 
them.” 

The populous town of, Diisseldorf, not far from 
Kaiserswerth, had a large prison, the inmates of which 
were shut out not only from society but also from all 
religious instruction. The young minister obtained 
permission from the government to preach every alter- 
nate Sunday afternoon to the Protestant portion of the 
prisoners, His first sermon to them was preached on 
the 9th of October, 1825. ‘My chapel,” he wrote, 
‘¢was not very inviting : two sleeping rooms with the 
bedstraw piled up in a corner, and a doorway between 
them, where I stood, that I might be heard by the 
women, on one side and the men on the other,” 

A society for prison reform was now established 
after the pattern of the English, and those horrible 
jails, which hitherto had been filthy dens and scenes 
of the lowest immorality, were gradually turned into 
places fit for the habitation of human beings, and also 
provided with sufficient means for making the inmates 
better members of society. 

Pastor Fliedner, of course, was the heart and soul 
of the society. He soon found out what the Prussian 
prisons were, and at the same time he cast his glance 
into the dark abysses of life among the lower class. In 
order still further to qualify him for what was to be 
his life work, he undertook a second visit to Holland 
in 1827, and another to England and Scotland in 
1832. Here he made the acquaintance of Flizabeth 
Fry, of Dr. ‘Chalmers, and of many other servants of 
God, whom their heavenly Master had gifted with 
rare talents, both of the heart and of the head, for 
rescuing perishing men. 

He felt he was ready for his work now, and looking 
up to God, he put his hand to the plough, never to 
loosen his grasp till death slackened his fingers. An 
asylum for returned female convicts was the first thing 
wanted. People laughed at the idea of discharged 


“On my journey through those evangelical | prisoners remaining in a house, the door of which 
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would be open all day. Fliedner’s excellent wife, 


who, from leve to the lost and the neglected, taught | 
some yeats in the reformatory of Diisselthal, joined | 
him with all her heart. Their little garden-house was | 


given up for the purpose. This happened in 1833. 


school ; a chapel ; two shops ; a publishing office ; a 
museum ; a residence for the deaconesses, and a house 
for the infirm. A baker, two tailors, a shoemaker, 
a carpenter and other tradesmen belong toit. Besides, 
as the property of the institution, there are—a home 


The next year the garden-house was too small. A | 
larger place was procured, and friends sent in their | the deaconess’ home at Jerusalem ; the seminary at 
contributions fer the work. But the garden-house | Smyrna ; the hospital at Alexandria, and the seminary 
did not remain empty. The little children of the | at Bucharest. The number of these Christian women 
|| factory people were invited to fill it during the day. | is about 320, of whom upwards of 100 are at Kaisers- 
|| A good girl, a member of Fliedner’s church, offered | werth or in private service, and the rest scattered over 
| 


for maidservants in Berlin ; an orphanage at Altdorf ; 





her services as teacher. She began a knitting school, | 74 stations in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. 
which in 1836 was enlarged into an infant school for | Upwards of 800 teachers have been sent out to educate 
poor children of all denominations, organised after | many thousand children. The number annually in |; 
the pattern of Wilderspin’s Infant School at Spital- | hospital is over 600, in the orphanage 30, in the infant || 
fields. school 50, in the refuge 20, in the seminary 50. The |! 

But now the sick people were to have their turn. | number dependent on the institution for daily bread |) 
An hospital was what was wanted, an hospital under | is between 700 and 800.” 
the control of Christian love, and the care of Chris- All this passed through my mind as I found || 
|| tian nurses. A large house was for sale. There || 
| had no money, but he bought the building in faith. | it was lying before me, that humble yet imposing || 
| On the day of payment Christian love advanced the | building, now the silent yet eloquent monument of |; 











Fliedner | myself face to face with that wondcrful work. 


required sum. But the whole town became astir when | the faith, the love, and the self-denial of a man who 
it was known that the premises were bought for an | is no more amongst us, but whose name is written in 
hospital. But Fliedner allowed the people to talk, and | the hearts of thousands who but for him would be 
|| did his work, and the work proved the best answer he | homeless, hopeless outcasts. 

|| could give to all their complaints. I entered one ot the two main entrances of the 
| But no sooner was the hospital set agoing than the | building, and found myself in a simple flag-paved hall 
| want of fit nurses was felt. And where were they to or passage. A female guided me across a spacious 
i be got? Of course there were nurses at the different | garden to a row of buildings which ran parallel with 
|| hospitals, but what sort of people were they? They | the main establishment. One of these humble build- 
were mostly persons who, after having failed at every | ings was the dwelling of Mrs, Fliedner. I was shown |, 
other employment, had taken to sick-nursing as a | into a little front parlour, the wooden floor of which || 
last refuge from starvation. Fliedner perceived that was, after the simple German fashion, only partly |; 
| an institution for training females as sick nurses was | covered with a small carpet, upon which a table was || 
| urgently wanted. He called them deaconesses, as he | standing. The walls were adorned with several en- || 





|| was of opinion that they might be considered the | gravings, among which was a portrait of Dr. Fliedner’s 


successors of those noble women who bore that title in | 
the Apostolic churches. Gertrude Reichardt, the first | 
Christian young woman who entered Fliedner’s dea- | 
coness-house, was the pioneer of a numerous band of 
servants of God scattered over the world, who in self- | 
denying love and humble patience devote their lives | 
to the nursing of the sick, the instruction of prisoners, | 
the education of children, and the consolation of 
the poor and the afflicted. 
An asylum for discharged female convicts, an infant | 
school, an hospital, a deaconess-house—those four | 
little seeds were sown in humility and weakness, in | 
fear and trembling, but beneath the breath of fervent | 
prayer which rose up to God day and night. And 
God heard that prayer and gave the increase, and 
spread his protecting hand over the tender little 
plants, so that they could defy the summer’s drought | 
and the winter’s frost. ‘‘At present the colony,” | 
Stevenson writes in his excellent description of | 
the Kaiserswerth establishment,* ‘‘—at present | 
the colony, for such it must be called, consists of 
an hospital for men, women and children ; a lunatic | 
~ asylum for females ; an orphanage for girls ; a refuge 
for discharged female convicts ; a Magdalen asylum ; | 
a normal seminary for governesses; an infant | 











* “Praying and Working,” by the Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson 


(London : 1864), pp. 197—249. \ 


first wife lying on her death-bed. A bookcase was 
placed in a corner, containing publications, chiefly 
concerning the deaconess-work. 

This worthy widow, the mother of ten children, 
now the head of this immense establishment, soon 
made her appearance. She appeared little changed 
from what she was when I saw her seventeen years 
ago. Her tall dignified form still stood unbent 


| under the heavy burden which was pressing upon 


her. Affliction marked her face, but dimmed not 
her clear eye, which beamed with kindness and 
benevolence. But it was soon filled with tears when 
I took her hand and told her what I felt at the 
great loss she and her children and the Church of 
God had sustained. 

‘¢ Alas!”’ she said, ‘the heavy blow was long since 
expected, yet when it came we felt as if it were sudden. 
During the last eight years we were prepared to see 
him depart from amongst us, and it was marvellous in 
our eyes that he continued living and labouring until 
now. But God strengthened him with extraordinary 
power for the extraordinary work He had entrusted 
to his hands. And that same God strengthens us 
now. Yve are not left comfortless, He who in his 
divine wisdom took my beloved husband from my side, 
knows how to fill up the empty place with his un- 
speakable grace and iove.” 
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She continued a while speaking in this tone, but 
our conversation could only be very short, pressing 
engagements calling her away. I learnt that the 
management of the whole concern was for the present 
in Mrs. Fliedner’s hands, assisted by her son-in-law, 
the Rev. Pastor Disselhoff, superintendent of the 
asylum for female lunatics. A deaconess guided me 
through the whole establishment. It would carry me 
too far from my present topic were I to give only a 
superficial description of what I saw. Moreover it 
has often been described by English visitors, and es- 
pecially by Dr. Fliedner himself in his pamphlet : 
“ Some Account of the Deaconess Work,” &c. 

One thing however I must mention in a few words. 
I saw good old Gertrude Reichardt. I found her sitting 
in her little cell, bent by old age—her hymn-book on 
her knee, in quiet cheerfulness waiting for the day when 
her Lord will call her also to his heavenly paradise. 

*‘ Ah! sir,” she said with a smile, in which sadness 
seemed to wrestle with joy,—‘‘ ah! sir, he is only gone 
a little before, and old Gertrude will follow him 
soon.” 

*¢ And are you rejoicing at that prospect, dear old 
mother ?” I asked. 

*‘T am,” she replied, with an expression of deep 
earnestness on her countenance. ‘‘I am, sir, for I 
long to see Him who has bought me by his blood, and 
redeemed me as his property.” 

* Ay, that’s right,” I said ; ‘* you have been long 
enough in this wilderness to make you long to 
get home. I suppose you must be tired of your 
pilgrimage, and feel that rest in the arms of Jesus 
will be welcome.” 

“‘If it were the Lord’s will to have me continue 
labouring for Him many years to come yet,” she an- 
swered, ‘‘I should gladly submit, if only I could do 
the work, for it is a blessing, sir, to labour in the 
service of such a Master. But my strength is gone. 
During the last two years I have been compelled to 
stop working. And now I feel that the time of my 
rest has come. Still, the eye of my mind is not always 
as clear as I should wish. Sometimes a cloud comes 
between and hides my Saviour from me, and then I 
feel distressed. Ah! to be always sure of truly being 
in Christ! What a great thing it is, sir! Whata 
great thing ! 

** Still,” she continued after a pause, ‘*‘ the Lord is 
faithful and near to all who call upon Him. I am old 
and weak; but the consolations of the Lord are al- 
ways near and always strong. He will not forsake 
me even in the valley of the shadow of death, as He 
did not forsake Pastor Fliedner, who with joy has en- 
tered into his rest.” 

Her eyes here assumed an extraordinary brightness, 
She spoke of her near prospect of heavenly bliss. 
It was plain that the clouds which she had complained 
of had nothing to do with her heart, but only arose 
from the infirmities of her body. I could not help 
looking with a feeling of holy reverence at that old 
servant of God, who, hid from the gaze of the world, 
had spent her life in the most humble services, suffer- 
ing with the sufferers, weeping with the weeping ones, 
denying herself for her Master’s sake from all the com- 
forts and pleasures of this life, all to be able to give 


| have I for praise and thanks ! 





comfort and pleasure to others and tv glorify her 
Saviour. And now she was about to receive that 
incorruptible and everlasting crown of glory which 
many a famous hero and many a mighty king will 
fail to inherit. 

Pastor Fliedner’s departure was like the calm quiet 
setting of the sun at the close of a bright summer day. 
The disease from which he suffered during the last 
eight years of his life, and which at length caused his 
death, was a chest complaint. Some weeks before his 
death he felt that the last enemy was approaching 
with slow but certain steps. On the night between 
the 20th and 21st of September, his children were 
assembled at his house. As he could not endure a 
recumbent position, but spent his nights in his arm- 
chair, they placed themselves according to their ages 
in acrescent around him. ‘“ His eyes,” an eye-witness 
reports, “‘beamed with joy, while he thanked God 
with a loud voice for his mercy which allowed him 
once more to see them all assembled. He greeted 
them with the greeting of peace in God, and requested 
them to sing a hymn.” After the affecting solemnity 
was finished he revived a little, and put his grown-up 
children to some work, dictated a few letters, and 
employed himself in preparing for the approaching an- 
nual meeting of the deaconesses, which was to take 
place on the 4th of October, the day on which he died. 
He generally slumbered during the early portion of 
the day, and his best hours were after three o’clock in 
the afternoon. ‘‘ Then he was himself again, taking 
notice even of the most trifling things, reminding 
others of the work they had to do, cheering up all who 
were about him. It was a real blessing and privilege 
to nurse him. His wife and children enjoyed it with 
gratitude though in tears, Nothing like a complaint 
was ever heard from his lips, though his bodily suffer- 
ings were often very heavy. His mouth was only 
opened to praise and thank his God.” 

Thus the 3rd of October came on, the day on which 
three of his sons were to leave for the gymnasium at 
Giitersloh. He stepped into his study at eight o’clock in 
the morning, to take leave of them, nay, of all. Among 
other things, he said ‘‘ This is likely to be the last 
time I shall be permitted to see you all with me, since 
three of you are going to depart, and I grow weaker 
and weaker. Let us not try to disguise from ourselves 
the fact that within a few hours I shall go into a 
happy eternity. What a serious, momentous step! 
When I look back upon my life, how much reason 
All my heart feels is 
contained in these words: Oh, were each pulse of 
mine a praise and each breath a hymn, I should 
never be able to praise my God as I ought! What 
happiness to serve such a Master, who will abundantly 
pardon the multitude of my sins; for the blood of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, cleanseth from all sins. 
To that I keep— 


* Lord, a poor sinner comes to Thee ; 
Oh! for Thy blood’s sake, make him free !’ 


Only one thing is needful, that you be saved ; that 
you strive to enter in at the strait gate. Then we 
shall meet again above, where there will be everlasting 
praise and thanks, Pray also for me, that God may 
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have mercy upon me and vouchsafe me a happy 
departure to my heavenly home, that I may lay down 
my old head in the dust firmly confiding in Him 
who is plenteous in mercy.” 

He then spoke to his wife, to each child separately, 
and blessed them and his grand-children. His fellow- 
labourers in the good work and the deaconesses were 
then addressed, and received his thanks for their love 
and faithful assistance. 

He requested his wife to repeat the Lord’s Prayer. 
Then he rose from his chair and blessed his three sons, 
who were kneeling before him. Over each head he 
pronounced the word ‘‘ Peace!” and fell back into 
his chair exhausted. He appeared to feel this separa- 
tion from his beloved ones with all the tenderness of 
his heart. ‘Oh, Lord God of Sabaoth!” he ejacu- 
lated. ‘*Oh, Strong God, be my consolation!” He 
slumbered awhile, and with a soft voice he whispered : 
‘*No salvation for me any more!” But soon he 
ayain strengthened his heart in God. ‘* Sweet Jesus,” 
he said with a smile, and slept a couple of hours in 
undisturbed peace. 

About one o’clock he desired to be carried into the 
garden, He walked down the staircase, placed him- 
self in a seat, and was carried into the Sisters’ Garden, 
where the sunshine was bright and cheerful. He 
spoke about his three sons who had left, gave his 
epinion about the way in which the teacher should 
begin his lessons with the little ones at home, and re- 
minded his wife of some matters concerning the esta- 
blishment. Behind him the deaconesses were sitting 
in the porter’s lodge, singing with a soft voice, 

** How precious art Thou to my heart, 
My High-priest and my God!” 


The rays of the sun greatly refreshed and cheered him. 
It was the last sunshine he saw here below. He 
knew it was the last, and he enjoyed it like a child. 

The doctor came in the evening and found him 
very weak. He said that the departure of his sons 
had affected him very much. s it was now evidently 
his last evening, the family assembled with the 
greater attachment round their dying father. All 
present vied with each other to make him as happy 
as they could. Now.one repeated a text ; another a 
verse of a hymn ; while a third led the singing of a 
psalm. After he had partaken of a little food his 
wife read the 90th Psalm to him. On her coming 
to the words, ‘“‘ Teach us to number our days,” he 
sighed, ‘‘Oh yes, teach us!” When the reading 
was finished he said, ‘‘ How delightful is his word !” 
“True,” the mother said ; ‘‘in the day of tribulation 
we learn to understand that word. This is a time of 
blessing for all of us.” ‘‘ Ay,” he answered, ‘still 
the cross is a blessing, though it pains us, Qh, it is 
a blessing, a blessing !” 

There was a pause. 

** Your life, too,” the mother said, ‘‘ was full of 
labour and sorrow, yet its strength was great.” 

“Tt breaks down now,” he replied. 

‘¢ No, no,” she said, ‘‘ that’s not a breaking down, 
for everything which is done for God is done for 
eternity.” 

A cheerful smile brightened up his face. . ‘* Now 
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let us sing the hymn in which that verse occurs, “A | 
little courage still,” dc. 

After this hymn was sung he gave out a well-known 
hymn of Tersteegen’s, and when nobody could find 
the required melody, he himself raised the tune. The 
mother then knelt down to pray. And she prayed 
with all the power of her soul. God put the words 
of the Holy Spirit in her mouth, They echoed in the 
soul of the dying one, who burst out into praise and 
thanks, All present felt that this was none other 
than the house of God, the very gate of heaven. 

After he had slumbered a little he requested a 
hymn to be sung. The family sang two verses, 
‘* What a delightful hymn !” he said ; *‘ please sing 
another verse.” His request was complied with. 
But he was not yet tired of hearing. ‘Sing again,” 
he said, ‘‘sing that hymn—‘ Where find’st thou, my 
soul, thy home and thy rest ?” ” 

This is the hymn which he used to give out at 
funerals, before the corpse was carried to the church- 
yard, Whileitwas being sung heslept. It was deemed 
desirable to carry him to his bed. His eldest son 
remained with him. He awoke, and thoughts about 
his approaching separation from his beloved ones 
appeared to vex his mind. ‘*Oh how sad! how sad!” 
he often cried. ‘‘ Poor mother! poor widow !” 

His wife came at 5 o’clock in the morning. He 
could no longer endure his bed, but got up and 
staggered to his arm-chair, from which he did not 
rise again. His children assembled quickly. His 
senses were already sunk into the slumber of death, 
but his spirit was alive still, Once more he setiied 
himself in his chair, poised his elbow on its arm, 
and rested his head on the palm of his right 
hand. His son-in-law prayed, and the dying one 
repeated distinctly the words, ‘* Conqueror of death!” 
Mother and sons now relieved each other in support- 
ing his head. The family sang: ‘‘O Lamb of God, 
so innocent !” 

** Amen!” he whispered at the close of the hymn. 

*‘ Though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me!” 
his wife cried into his ear. 

** Oh, yes!” he answered. 

All the inmates of the house, and some of the 
members of the establishment, now assembled noise- 
lessly in the room, sang a hymn, and knelt down to 
pray for his peaceful end. He often gave signs of 
agreement. ‘lhe whole congregation of the establish- 
ment then assembled at the chapel to pray for him. 
Those who remained with him felt as if his death- 
room were the porch of heaven. The features of his 
countenance indicated perfect peace. A little before 
two o’clock in the afternoon his breath stopped. He 
did not taste the bitterness of death. Nothing indi- 
cative of agony was noticeable. He slept like a child 
in the arms of Jesus, 

Friday the 7th was the day of his burial. During 
the preceding days his body lay, dressed in clerical 
costume, under wreaths and palms like the hero 
of a glorious victory. His folded hands rested on 
an open Bible, at 2 Cor. i. 12: ‘Our rejoicing is 
this, the testimony of our conscience, that in simplicity 
and godly sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, but by 
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the grace of God, we have had our conversation in 
the world, and more abundantly to you-ward.” 

With prayers and hymns the precious remains of 
this great and good servant of God were carried to 
their last resting-place. While the Sisters sang, 


‘* Set me free! set me free ! 
That my Saviour I may see !” 


the cortége was arranged. First came the children 
of the infant school and of the orphanage; then about 
twenty clergymen in their official costume; after them 
the hearse. Then came the family of the deceased, 
the members of the Board of the Rhenish- Westphalian 
Deaconess’ Society, the representatives of the ecclesi- 
astical and civil authorities, the presbytery of the 
town-church, the male inmates of the establishment, 
and a great multitude of male friends. After them 
came the deaconesses, the female teachers, the pupils 





| 


of the female seminary, and the female inmates of | 


the establishment, &c. The long train moved through 


churchyard. - When the foremost had reached this 
place the hindmost had scarcely left the house. The 
coffin was lowered into the grave which the deceased 
had chosen for his last rest. A weeping ash alone 
marks the spot. 

Many addresses were delivered on the occasion by 
those who knew and loved him during his life, 
Pastor Natorp, of Diisseldorf, preached the funeral 
sermon, It was a fit word spoken from heart to heart. 
But the best memorial of this good man will certainly 
be the record of his life. I was glad to learn that it 
is in preparation and will be published shortly. It 
will tell the wonderful story of a man who, through 
simple faith in a living Saviour, enriched thousands 
with invaluable treasures; who, though personally 
destitute of earthly means, called into being a number 
of institutions, the value of which surpasses the 
fortune of many a prince; and who, though millions 
passed through his hands, bequeathed no property to 


| his wife and numerous family but a reputation such 
the chief establishment to the road that led to the | 


as few leave behind them. JOHN DE LIEFDE. 





“EVERY ONE FOR HIMSELF.” 


A TRACT WRITTEN FOR PARIS WORKMEN. 


Oxp Farner Live, as he was called, was an ancient 
mariner, who had turned schoolmaster. After ten 
years ploughing the deep he had taken out a licence 
to teach the village children to read, or at least to 
spell ; besides which he made them say their cate- 
chism, and sing a quiet march :— 

‘** Forward, then! march, men! 
To victory let us run.” 


He would have liked very well to teach them the 
Marseillaise, but the mayor of the commune had a 
horror of that song. Béranger, too, was a great 


‘ favourite of Father Line’s, but unfortunately the curate 
‘objected strongly to him, so that the schoolmaster 


could only hum the Marseillaise in a low voice in his 
own kitchen, and indulge in Béranger at the public- 
house. 

His name may perhaps surprise you. This is 
how he got it. During his long voyages our worthy 
had gone round the Cape of Good Hope more than 
once, and had accordingly passed the equatorial line. 
On that occasion, according to custom, the crew had 
indulged in all manner of rioting and excess. Hialf- 
naked, beneath a burning sun, one of their most 
harmless diversions had been to pour bucket after 
bucket ef water on each other’s heads, and this they 
had done without stint. Our schoolmaster took such 
delight in relating his exploits on these occasions, in 
telling how close he had seen the sun, that he had 
found out that the sun was the source of all life, all 
growth, all death, and might therefore be called the 
god of our universe,—he had gone over and over all 


‘his line experience so constantly, that at length some 


of the more shrewd of the villagers had given him 
this nick-name. 
“Come, Father Line,” they would jestingly say ; 





‘¢ tell us, then, what you did not see when you crossed 
the line. I say, Father Line, the sun is the god of this 
world, is he not? Did not so and so happen ? 4 
and thus they would go on repeating piecemeal his 
favourite subjects of conversation, till when, each had 
contributed his quota, the old man found that he had 
not a word left to say. 

But our schoolmaster had other knowledge than 
that picked uponhisvoyages. HehadreadSaint-Simon, 
Fourier, and others, and had obtained such a confusion 
of ideas drawn from these sources, that he had come 
to believe himself a profound philosopher of the 
sceptical school. Accordingly, out of school hours 
he preached communism, held forth on community of 
wives to his neighbours, on materialism to his inti- 
mate associates, and on pleasure to people in general. 
His fundamental principle was that men were to amuse 
themselves so long as they were in the world, that 
after death you might look out for them long enough ! 
And also that every one had a right to choose his own 
line of conduct, without letting himself be kept down 
and penned in by others. ‘‘ Every one for himself, 
and God for nobody!” And having delivered him- 
self of this final witticism, he would burst out laugh- 
ing, a laugh that signified “‘ See how clever I am!” 
Nevertheless, his functions of schoolmaster and church- 
warden imposed some restraint upon his freedom of 
speech ; in his class he spoke of morality, in the 
sacristy of God Almighty ; he even allowed the 
eurate to teach one of his sons Latin with a view to 
making a missionary of him, seeing that Peter was 
too weak to take to farming ; and so it was that the 
ex-sailor, schoolmaster, churchwarden, and St.-Simo- 
nian as he was, considered himself mighty skilful to 
be able thus to steer between opposite parties. 

Old Line had, it will be observed, a wife and 
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children of his own, a wife whom he sent to confes- 
sion, children to whom he taught the catechism. But 
wife and children soon found out what his real way of 
thinking was. They noticed that his conduct when at 
home was very little like his conduct in church, and 
without making any fuss about it, wife and children 
gradually adopted the views of the head of the family. 
His wife left off going to church, his children never 
appeared there after their first communion. They 
emancipated themselves completely, smoked, drank, 
swore like grown-up men, so that their father began to 
fear he bad but too successfully instilled his own 
principles into them. Very soon his whole household 
and even many of his neighbours were as philosophical 
as old Line himself. He had taught St.-Simonianism 
to perfection. His wife, much approving his ideas 
respecting female liberty, betook herself to the dance 
rather than the church, hischildren were given to pleasure, 
to the bottle, and the rest ; only as money ran rather 
short, they took to borrowing—then to gambling ; 
then, as in this world the rale is, ** Every one for 
himself, and God for nobody,” they took a few pence 
out of their mother’s cupboard, and finally out of 
their father’s bureau itself. The father found it out, 
grew angry, the children only laughed ; he became 
vexed, raised his hand, at which his eldest son started 
up with a gesture—was it of defence or of offence ? 
—to parry or to return the blow? He himself could 
hardly have told. 

The father grew an old man, his sight failed, the 
school was taken from him, and his sons had to 
support him. Each took him in for a month readily 
enough, then sent him on to his brothers more readily 
still, As long as they had him under their roof they 
sought to utilise him, sent him to the town to buy 
what was wanted, or out on the road to look after 
the pig. As the old man was somewhat of a bore, he was 
shoved aside, and the young people amused themselves 
without him. He felt himself neglected, disdained, 
or, let us say it out, he felt that he was in the way, 
and wished out of it! He tried to complain, but 
he was pooh-poohed and put down, and if he insisted 
he had his own words thrown into his face, ‘‘ Life is 
short, let us enjoy the present ; each one for himself, 
and God for nobody.” ‘Indeed, as to that, ‘the sun 
is the God of our world.” 

The poor old father knew not how to parry these 
thrusts. Sometimes he stormed, sometimes he cursed ; 
nobody heeded either now, and things went on as before. 

Father Line went to the curate, his former patron, 
and broke out, ‘‘ Children are ingrates !” 

**T know it well.” 

** You ought to lecture mine well.” 

“Why should they listen to me better than their 
father did ?” 

** You can speak to them of God.” 

*€ You only spoke of the sun to them.” 

* You can frighten them with hell.” 

“But you have taught them only to fear the prison.” 

‘* Well, then, hold out the prison! Tell them that 
if they don’t treat me better I will complain of them.” 

‘¢ They ask nothing better, for then they will have 
to make you a certain allowance, and will get rid 
of you.” 











‘¢Thankless wretches ! ” 


‘What would you have ?—they wily follow the 
lessons you have taught.” 

Old Line accordingly went to the magistrate, and 
had his children summoned. 

** Now, then,” said the magistrate, “‘let us hear 
what each of you is able to do for his father.” 

‘¢ What! I, who have only a corner of your land, 
which almost starves me ! ” 

**I do work out by the day !” 

‘¢T, who only get such small pay!” 

Cf 


‘¢ Good-for-nothing fellows that you are,” exclaimed 
the father ; “I fed you all for twenty years.” 

**To be sure,” retorted the eldest son, ‘all fathers 
have to do that.” 

‘¢ And then did not we work ?” said the second, 

‘¢ And weren’t we well beaten ?” suggested the third. 

** Keep to the point,” interposed the magistrate ; 
*‘what are you each willing to do towards your 
father’s support ?” 

‘¢ We will do what the law enforces,” 

The matter was taken before a court of justice, and as 
the sons interposed all possible difficulties, it dragged 
on a longtime. Meanwhile, their father had been 
taken to the hospital, for his anger against them had 
reached such a pitch, that he had fallen sick from 
very vexation. A hospital is a melancholy place for 
the healthy, how much more so for those who suffer ? 
How much sadder still for those whom no one comes 
to see, as was the case with old Line; and finally, how 
sadder than all besides is the bed of sickness for one 
who has no hope either for this world or the next! 
Where one feels uneasy, dying like a brute creature, 
as the miserable old man said, dying like a dog! On 
his right hand and his left old Father Line saw his 
fellow-sufferers pray to God, but he had no wish of 
the kind, and besides, how set about it ?—no use in 
praying tothe sun. The Sisters of Mercy wished to 
exhort him, but he was bored by reference to a subject 
perfectly strange to him. And then to speak of 
religion showed that they thought he was going to 
die! His children sometimes looked in upon him, 
but he heard nothing of his allowances, and meanwhile 
his malady went on increasing. At last it was pro- 
posed to him that a priest should be sent for. He 
refused, but for all that the priest came, and prepared 
to set about confessing him. 

‘“‘ Take me away from this place,” said the sick man. 

“¢ My good friend, you are too weak to be moved.” 

“What, Peter, is it thou?” said old Line in sur- 
prise to the young ecclesiastic. 

‘“‘ Father, you here ?” exclaimed the latter. 

*¢ Yes, thy brothers and sister have sent me here ; 
but thou, wilt not thou take me away ?” 

** Oh, of course, you shall have a better bed, better 
attendance ; I will speak to the superior.” 

** No, no, I want to get away altogether ; take me 
into thine house.” 

**T have no house.” 

‘Well, then, give me money, and I will see to my 
own comforts.” 

‘© T have no money.” 

“What, Peter, art thou, too, like the others ?” 
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**Oh, I will pray for you, hear your confession, | 
give you absolution, and if a few masses Re 

‘¢ Nothing of the kind, I tell you. I am not yet | 
buried. Come, now, give me that gold cross.” 

*¢ Father, it is a holy relic.” 

“‘ Well, take me away—place me in comfortable | 
lodgings.” | 

*¢ My father, that would cost a great deal.” 

s¢ Ah, if it was for thyself thou wouldst not count 
the cost, I daresay ; I see plainly that you, like your 
brothers, think only of self.” 

‘¢ Nay, father, although you used to counsel us so 
to do, I can assure you——” | 
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The sick mau turned his face to the wall, and 
refused either to speak or listen further. The priest 
left the bed-side. 

The following day a stranger, who had come to 
visit the invalid next to old Line, was seated between 
the two beds, and speaking with his friend. Old 
Line was listening. 

*¢ Dear friend,” said the visitor to the sick man he 
had come to see, ‘* the Lord can raise you up.” 

*©T know He can, but I hardly wish it. I have a 
desire to depart, and be with Christ, which is ‘ far 
better.’ ” 

* Your faith, then, is very firm?” 
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“I see plainly that you, like your brothers, think on!y of self.” 


“I feel it grow in proportion as my body weakens. 
It seems as though God wished to make the passage 
easier for me.” | 

“You believe, then, that Jesus Christ has saved | 
you ?” 

“*T am certain of it. I can say with St. Paul: 
‘I am persuaded that neither life nor death nor any | 
other creature shall be able to separate me from the | 
love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’ ” 

** You are very happy ?” 

“Yes, very happy, especially when I compare 
myself to those who are dying without hope.” 

Old Line shuddered at these words, and listened 


| with renewed attention while makiug believe to be 


| prophet says, ‘although our sins are as crimson, God 
| can and will make them white as snow.’ 





asleep. 

“Look,” went on the invalid, “I have a poor 
neighbour there who is going like me, but without 
consolation. I have not been able to speak to him, but 
I pray for him. Oh, if he could only know how good 
the Lord is, if some one could but tell him that there 
is forgiveness with Him! Yes; I feel that, as the 


I feel that 
I have a perfect, an all-sufficient Saviour in Jesus 
Christ.” 

Poor old Father Line gave a great sigh—it was his last. 





———— 
















































































A sister approached, saw that he was dead, and | 
threw the sheet over his face. ‘ 

Peter, too, came up, looked beneath the sheet, saw 
how it was, made the sign of the cross over the bed 
with his golden relic, and passed on. 

“O my God,” said the other dying man, “I give | 
Thee thanks that Thou lettest me depart in peace. | 
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Yes, [ have seen Thy salvation, 
have believed. Lord Jesus, into Thy hands I commend 


two deaths ; one of which must be yours! 
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I know in whom I 


my spirit.” 

My readers, it is for you to choose between these 
But see 
that ye choose to-day. 

N. Rovssg.. 





SAUL, FIRST KING OF ISRAEL. 
CHAPTER II].—THE FORFEITURE OF THE KINGDOM. 


Arter the national convention at Mizpeh, in which 
the lot fell on Saul, and he was acknowledged to be 
their king by all the heads of the tribes, he retired to 
Gibeah and resumed his ordinary occupations ; taking 
on him none of the state, exercising none of the 
powers and prerogatives of royalty. A whole year 
thereafter is about to pass away in quiet, when an 
event occurs that summons at once into intense 
activity all the energies of the new-made king. 
Jabesh-Gilead—a town of the mountainous district 
lying eastward of the Jordan—is surrounded and 
assaulted by troops of the fierce Ammonites, led by 
Nahash their king. Taken by surprise, and over- 
come by terror, its inhabitants offer to capitulate, are 
willing even to become subjects and servants to the 
Ammonites, asking only to have embodied in a treaty 
or covenant on which they can rely the conditions 
upon which their lives are to be spared. The haughty 
Nahash, sure of his prey, and thirsting for ven- 
geance, offers but the one condition, that the right 
eye of every man among them should be thrust out ; 
unfitting them in a shield-using age for war, and 
stamping shame on each disfigured countenance. The 
Jabesh-Gileadites will not consent, without making a 
last effort for deliverance, without trying whether 
their trother Israelites on the other side of the river 
will not do something to rescue them from so revolt- 
ing an outrage. They ask a respite of seven days, at 
the end of which, if no one come to save them, they 
promise to surrender at discretion. Trusting to the 
jealousy between the tribes that dwelt on the different 
sides of the Jordan, or too confident in his own strength 
to care for what they might do, Nahash grants the 
request. : 

And now messengers from the doomed city fly 
across the Jordan. A long day’s swift travel carries 
them to Gibeah. They have no particular message to 
Saul. They knew nothing of his election. They 
tell their exciting tale to all the people that they meet, 
and at thought of the barbarous mutilation about to be 
perpetrated upon their unhappy countrymen ‘“‘all the 
people lifted up their voices and wept.” Coming 
home in the evening from following. the herd, Saul 
hears this weeping, and inquires as to its cause. At 
once the fire kindles in his bosom, and he feels that 
the time has come fer not only taking openly the 
name, but exercising all the authority, of a king. 
Not a moment is to be lost. A few days more and 
the deed of horror will be done. To'rouse all Israel 
—to gather a sufficient force—to march across the , 





Jordan—to climb the heights of Gilead, and still to be 
in time,—require the quickest speed, the promptest 
action, Saul takes at once a yoke of oxen, hews them 
in pieces with his own hand, sends bleeding pieces of 
them off by the hands of trusty messengers all over 
the country, bidding the bearers say, ‘* Whosoever 
cometh not forth after Saul and Samuel, so shall it be 
done unto his oxen.” Bezek, a town lying opposite 
to Jabesh-Gilead on Saul’s own side of the Jordan, is 
named as the place of rendezvous. The summons is 
so responded to that on the morning of the sixth day 
from that on which the messengers left the beleaguered 
city, Saul finds himself at Bezek at the head of upwards 
of three hundred thousand men. Looking proudly 
and confidently around on the goodly, ys 440," 
said he tothe men from Jabesh-Gilead, ‘and tell your 
fellow-townsmen that to-morrow by that time the sun 
be hot, you shall have help.” That very night, by a 
forced march of great rapidity, and by a skilful 
division of his troops, he took the Ammonites by 
surprise—attacked them at the same time from three 
different quarters ; and so utterly routed them, that 
after the slaughter of half a day, not two of the 
enemy. were left together. 

It was a proud day for Saul All Israel had come 
together as one man at his command. In the con- 
duct of the brief campaign he had shown equal skill 
and courage. Nothing could have been better planned 
or more promptly aud successfully executed. A vic- 
tory like this over an old and dreaded foe would go 
far to seat Saul securely on the throne—would give 
him a firm hold over a people pleased with and proud 
of the king of their own choice, who had so early 
proved himself so worthy to be their leader. 

And had it been on the good-will and support of 
the people that the newly-erected throne was to rest 
for its security, then had the victory over the Ammon- 
ites been a great and unmixed good. But that throne 
had a different basis—one which we much fear that 
this first victory of Saul did something to shake ; for 
it was a victory accomplished, so far as we can see, 
without any reference to God—any consultation of 
the prophet—any divine help asked or gotten. 
Beyond the use of Samuel’s name in the summons 
to the tribes, a use in all likelihood unauthorised, but 
to which much of the success may have been due, 
Saul does not appear in any way to have recognised 
Jehovah. There may, indeed, have been no time at 
first to send for or consult with Samuel, though 
Ramah was but a few miles off from Gibeah. But 
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his presence at Bezek, the place of muster, might 
easily have been entreated and secured. Yet we ‘do 
not find him there. That evening, before the com- 
panies of Israel set out on their midnight march, a 
sacrifice might surely have been offered—a supplita- 
tion for his presence and protection, sent up to their 
Heavenly King. We read of nothing of the kind 
being done. Unlike other great deliverances effected 
for Israel, there appears in this case no token of the 


divine aid. So far as we can judge, all would have | 


happened just as it did though Saul had been a 
heathen king commanding a heathen army ; neither 
king nor people standing in any peculiar relation- 
ship or owning any peculiar allegiance to the one 
Most High God. It is not till the conflict is over 
and the victorious Israelites have recrossed the Jordan 
that any recognition of God is made; and the recog- 
nition, when made, is due wholly to Samuel, who, 
having joined the victorious army on its return, said 
to it, and to all the people, ‘‘ Come, and let us go to 
Gilgal, and renew the kingdom there.” 

Some dark foreboding as to the career of Saul, 
and the conduct of the people under him, has already 
entered the prophet’s mind. How otherwise are we 
to account for what was said and done at Gilgal ? 
Samuel renewed the kingdom there. Repeating the 
solemnities of the first inauguration of the monarchy 
at Mizpeh, he made Saul king before the Lord. And 
when sacrifi@s had been offered, and the joy of ‘the 
people over their recent victory had got full expres- 
sion, he chooses this occasion to allude to the manner 
in which his office as judge, or civil ruler over them, 
had been discharged—an office which, now that Saul 
had fairly entered on his kingship, he laysdown. The 
one great object of that past rule of his, which was 
now to give place to this new one of Saul’s, had been 
to unite the divided and disorganised community of 
Israel, and confer upon it all the benefits of a firm 
and righteous government by reviving the principles 
of the theocracy—by teaching the people practically 
to recognise in Jehovah, God of heaven and earth, 
their own peculiar king. All his own duties as civil 
ruler had been discharged, but as the servant of 
Jehovah ; and now he challenges the people to say 
whether, acting as such, any corruption or oppression 
had been practised by him. And, having got from 
them the public acknowledgment, ‘Thou hast not 
defrauded us, nor oppressed us, neither hast thou 
taken ought of any man’s hand,” he proceeds to give 
to the king and people a most solemn warning as to 
the future—a warning founded, we cannot doubt, 
upon their recent conduct, and confirmed upon the 
spot by signs fromheaven. ‘ Now therefore,” he said, 
**behold the king whom ye have chosen, and whom 
ye have desired! . . . If ye will fear the Lord, and 
serve him, and obey his voice, and not rebel against 
the commandment of the Lord, then shall both ye and 
also the king that reigneth over you continue follow- 
ing the Lord your God: But if ye will not obey the 
voice of the Lord, but rebel against the commandment 
of the Lord, then shall the hand of the Lord be 
against you, as it was against your fathers... . 
Fear not : ye have done all this wickedness, yet turn 
not aside from following the Lord, but serve the Lord 








| with all your heart: .. . For the Lord will not forsake 

his people for his great name’s sake: because it hath 
| pleased the Lord to make you his people... . But 
if ye shall still do wickedly, ye shall be eonsumed, 
| both ye and your king.” 

Saul and the people have got this warning. It 
| remains to be seen how, on the next great occasion, 
| they will act. This occasion is not long of coming, 
| The Jabesh-Gileadites have been relieved ; the host of 
| the Ammonites has been scattered, but has not Israel 
a worse enemy nearer home? Those garrisons of the 
Philistines, scattered through the very heart of the 
country, are they not so many ties and tokens of a 
most degrading bondage? Can nothing be done to 
throw off such a yoke? Isa people that could send 
out so many thousands to assemble at Saul’s call at 
Bezek to suffer any longer the indignity of being 
indebted to these hated Philistines for the very sharpen- 
ing of their ploughshares and coulters and axes and 
mattocks? Not if Saul can help it. His son Jona- 
than strikes the first blow for freedom, and boldly 
smites the garrison of the Philistines at Geba. This 
first decisive step, that committed Israel to a general 
conflict with her most formidable foe, was taken with- 
out the advice of Samuel—without any consultation 
of God—taken, too, we fear, in violation of an 
express treaty. If not taken at Saul’s suggestion, 
it had his full concurrence, for no sooner had the 
Philistine garrison been put to the sword than 
Saul blows the trumpet, and summons the people 
to meet him in Gilgal. No joining in this instance 
of Samuel’s name with his own, It is in his own 
name, by his own authority, that the meeting of the 
tribes is summoned. Alas for the result! Whatever 
is the cause of the difference, not a hundred for 
every thousand that had appeared at Bezek are forth- 
coming. And those that come do not stay. They 
hear of another gathering—of the hosts of the Philis- 
tines assembling at Michmash—a place not more 
than a day’s march from Gilgal, and forgetting Him 
who can save by many or by few, the Israelites give 
themselves up to terror and despair. Numbers hid 
themselves, numbers fled, nor stopped till they 
had put the Jordan between them and the dreaded 
foe. A few hundred men are all that are left to Saul, 
and they follow him with trembling. An emergency 
so humiliating, so perilous, recalls to Saul’s mind the 
rule laid down by Samuel on the day when he had 
anointed him as king, that in all straits he was to 
send for Samuel, and to go down before him to Gilgal, 
and wait there seven days till the prophet came and 
showed him what to do. Perhaps if the Israelites had 
gathered at Gilgal as they had done at Bezek, Saul 
would never have thought of asking another what he 
should do. Trusting to his own skill, and to the bra- 
very of his followers, he would have led them at once 
to the conflict. But now, with nothing but this small 
and trembling band to lead, he will wait for Samuel’s 
coming, and see what counsel he will give. Six days 
go past, each day bringing with it fresh desertions 
from the camp at Gilgal, giving larger opportunities 
for the enemy to strengthen themselves at Michmash. 
| Saul’s patience is worn out. He will not wait any 
| longer. What, he begins to think, if he were here 
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would Samuel say or do? He would tell us no doubt 
that we had sinned in not seeking first to know what 
the will of Jehovah was, And perhaps it was on that 
account that things had turned out so ill, Perhaps 
if the God of Israel could still in any way be propi- 
tiated, and his favour won back, a remedy for this 
sad state of things might still be found. What other 
way to gain this end could Samuel take if he were 
here, than by offering up sacrifices, and calling upon 
the name of the Lord. May I not do that as well as 
he? What virtue can there be in a prophet’s sacrifice 
that would not be in a king’s? The Lord would 
surely be as willing to accept the offering at my hands 
as at his, So thinks the king in his newly-awakened 
superstitious fears. Without waiting for Samuel, he 
offers the sacrifice. It is scarcely completed when the 
prophet appears, and denounces on him the judgment 
of heaven, ‘* Thou hast done foolishly : thou hast 
not kept the commandment of the Lord thy God, 
which he commanded thee: for now would the Lord 
have established thy kingdom upon Israel for ever. 
But now thy kingdom shall not continue : : 
because thou hast not kept that which the Lord com- 
manded thee.” 

The penalty seems heavy for the offence. Is it 
thus, so early, for one of his first transgressions, that 
almost as soon as he has got seated on it, Saul is to 
lose the throne ; 
whose powers he had been trying to use on Israel’s 
behalf? Is the not waiting an hour or two, and the 
offering with his own hand a sacrifice to the Lord, a 
sin so great as to entail such a doom? Let not our 
sympathy here mislead our judgment. Let us reflect 
upon the terms on which this throne was offered to 
Saul and was accepted by him, and upon the peculiar 
nature of that authority with which, in being made 
the king of Israel, was clothed. In the very first 
interview that Samuel had with him, he told him 
explicitly and at large that not only was his nomina- 
tion to the throne from God, but that it was for God 
and under God that it was to be occupied. The old 
theocracy was not to be tampered with nor destroyed 
by a new civil head under the name of king being set 
up over the people, It was still in all its integrity to 
be maintained, and for its maintenance God looked to 
the man whom he called to the new office. Samuel 
was at great pains to instruct Saul upon this point in 
those three private meetings he had with him at 
Ramah. He showed him, we are told, ‘‘ the word 
of the Lord,” that word to be read still in the 
seventeenth chapter of the Book of Deuteronomy, 
which, in anticipation of the time when the Hebrew 
commonwealth should be erected into a monarchy— 
described so accurately the nature, and defined so 
clearly the boundaries, of the royal power. Saul took 
the throne on the distinct understanding that he was 
to occupy it as a viceroy—as the vicegerent of 
Jehovah. 

Nor was this simply a private understanding 
between Saul and Samuel. On the day of the great 
meeting at Mizpeh, when Saul was brought out before 
them and all the people shouted and said God save 
the king, Samuel, we are informed, “‘ told the people 
the manner of the kingdom,”—described to them its 








peculiar nature, limits, conditions, and objects— 
‘and he wrote it in a book, and laid it up before the 
Lord.” Nor can we doubt that Samuel took occasion 
to provide as he best could for the carrying out of 
that provision of the Mosaic Law :—‘“‘ And it shall 
be, when he sitteth upon the throne of his kingdom, 
that he shall write him a copy of this law in a book 
out of that which is before the priests the Levites : 
And it shall be with him, and he shall read therein 
all the days of his life : that he may learn to fear the 
Lord his God, to keep all the words of this law and 
these statutes, to do them: That his heart be not 
lifted up above his brethren, and that he turn not 
aside from the commandment, to the right hand, or to 
the left : to the end that he may prolong his days in 
his kingdom, he, and his children, in the midst of 
Israel.”—(Deut. xvii. 18—20.') 

It was thus that, in presence of all the people, the 
first of the prophets, standing ‘before the first of the 
kings, would have him distinetly to understand that 
it was no absolute unlimited monarchy that the Lord 
had consented should be set up in his person. He was 
not to rule as by his own right; he was not to govern 
for his own glory. There was a Power behind and 
above the throne, to which he was ever to do homage. 
That power stood livingly represented in the prophet, 
This was to be a leading feature in the history of the 
new monarchy. The period of its kings was to be 
also the period of its prophets. They were to begin 
and end together. And the relationship between the 
two was to be such that in all high matters of state, 
in all difficult emergencies, the king was to consult 
the prophet, that he might learn through him the will 
of God. This was to be one of the fixed fundamental 
principles of the new kind of government. In Saul’s 
instance, which, as being the first, was to furnish the 
precedent, this principle was embodied in a precise 
specific form. When any great difficulty arose, and 
the king found himself at fault, he was to go down to 
Gilgal and wait there seven days for Samuel; the 
time and the place thus arbitrarily fixed for the very 
purpose of bringing it more conspicuously into view 
that it was to be under the direct guidance of heaven 
that the king of Israel on all great emergencies was to 
act. It was an arbitrary thing to prescribe to Saul 
the place he was to go to, and the number of days 
that he was to wait. But in its very arbitrariness 
lay its peculiar fitness as a test of the new king’s fealty 
to Jehovah. Nay, even in its arbitrariness lay the 
ease with which, as the term or condition on which the 
throne was held, it might have been fulfilled. If 


| under earthly sovereigns as superiors, the highest titles 


and the largest properties are held upon condition of 
certain annual acts or offerings, and if the holder of 
them deems himself the more favoured the lighter 
and lesser the act or offering be, and if on the wilful 
and deliberate withholding of the vassal’s token the 
title or estate is legally forfeited and reverts right- 
eously to the crown, then what injustice was there in 
constituting this seven days’ waiting for the prophet’s 
presence and guidance, the token of vassalage between 
Saul and God, and in counting that when that token 
was withheld, Saul’s title to the throne became null 
and void? Where lay, it might be asked, the great 
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offence of not waiting longer? But where, in reply, | 
we ask, lay the great difficulty of waiting so long? | 


Not easy, we allow, for a wilful, wayward, impatient 
spirit, but very easy, we should say, for one who saw 
not his way before hin—who felt his need of higher 
guidance and higher help :—very easy for one who 
indeed believed that for all that might happen during 
the period of delay he was not responsible ; who indeed 
believed that when the seven days were over, the 
needed guidance and the sufficient help would surely 
come, 

In Saul’s act, then, at Gilgal there was a virtual 
renunciation of his allegiance to the Most High. 
There lay in it the principle and pretensions of arbi- 
trary rule, of pure despotic power. Let him be 
permitted to pursue unchecked the career on which he 
that day entered, and the rights of the Jewish people, 
and the higher rights of their sovereign Lord and 
King, lay prostrate beneath his feet. We have great 
sympathy for Saul—sympathy for one so recently 
elevated, so suddenly dispossessed ; but our sympathy 
should not be confined to him, it should spread 
itself over that community he was called to govern, 
and above all, we should remember that there was im- 
perilled here not only the laws and institutes of 
Judaism, but the honour and glory of their Heavenly 
King. 

Hitherto, in looking at the act and deed by which 
Saul forfeited the kingdom, we have contemplated it 
chiefly as a breach of that contract by which he held 
the throne. We have said little or nothing of the 
intrinsic moral and spiritual turpitude of the act itself. 
Subjecting it to strict analysis, it is not difficult to 
perceive that in the deed itsclf, and in the excuse he 


offered for it, there lay the seeds of all those vices of | 
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character that afterwards so fully and so fatally 
developed themselves in his disastrous career. An 
impulsiveness that would not wait to consider— 
an impatience that could not brook restraint—a self- 
will that would not bow its neck to any yoke—a 
self-deception, if not untruthfulness, that put lying 
excuses into his lips, and taught him to use the 
tyrant’s plea—a superstition which placed that value on 
the mere form of a religious act that belongs only to 
the spirit in which it is performed—and a godless 
independence and insubordination that made light of 
the direction and aid of heaven, and threw off the 
authority of God,—all these lay folded up in embryo 
here. We shall see how they expanded in his afier 
history. 

But full of guilt as the deed was, might it not, as 
occurring so early, have been overlooked and for- 
given? Why not give him an opportunity to recover 
himself? We have misread the history which follows 
if God did not give him that opportunity—if the very 
announcement made to him at Gilgal, that the king- 
dom had been legally forfeited (as it had been whether 
Samuel had said so or not), was not made for the 
very purpose of telling him wherein his offence had 
consisted, and putting him on his guard against its 
repetition. The kingdom, though forfeited, was not 
taken at once out of Saul’s hands, Had he taken the 
warning, which he did not ; had he turned unto the 
Lord in true repentance, which he did not; had he 
struggled against the pride and waywardness of his 
nature, which he did not ; had he sought the offered 
guidance, and thrown himself upon the offered help, 
which he did not; who can doubt that forgiveness 
would have been extended, and the kingdom con- 
tinued in his hands, Wm. Hanna. 





ON 


THE NAMES OF GOD. 


(Continued from page 150.) 


WE have now to consider that Divine name which | 


is, strietly and absolutely, the ‘‘proper name” of 
God, being uniformly appropriated to Him, and never 
given, in any case, to another being, real or imaginary. 
This is the name Jehovah. It occurs in the Old 
Testament with abundant frequency in two forms, 
Jehovah, and Jah (the former being the most usual), 
and in numerous combinations; and is the word in 
the Hebrew text wherever, in the authorised English 
version of the Bible, we find the word Lord printed all 
in capitals. Many such passages become more clear 
and forcible, or even acquire a different meaning, 
which is, of course, the right one, if in reading them 
we substitute for the term Lord the actual name 
Jehovah. 

There can be no doubt as to the general significa- 
tion of this great and holy name. The etymology is 
substantially expounded to us in the words of God 
Himself. Moses, during that awful vision in the 
desert, when he stood before the bush which burned 
with fire and yet was not consumed, and heard the 
voice of God speaking to him out of the fire, asked 





what reply he should make if the children of Israel, 
to whom he was to be sent, should demand the name 
of the Being who sent him. The answer of God was, 
**T AM THAT I AM; and he said, Thus shalt thou say 
unto the children of Israel—I AM hath sent me unto 
you.” The sacred historian, doubtless Moses himself, 
immediately adds, that ‘‘God said moreover unto 
Moses, Thus shalt thou say unto the children of 
Israel, Jehovah, the God of your fathers” (‘ the 
Lord God,” in the English version), ‘‘the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, 
hath sent me unto you; this is my name for ever, 
and this is my memorial unto all generations ” (Exod. 
iii, 13—15). In the words ‘This is my name,” 
‘¢ This is my memorial,” reference is certainly made 
to the name Jehovah, just announced, which must 
therefore be synonymous with the declarations imme- 
diately preceding it, I AM THAT I AM, and I AM, 
since these declarations are explicitly enunciated as 
the name of God. The importance of the appellation, 
as possessing a deep significance, is further manifested 
in various portions of Holy Scripture, and at different 
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periods of the history of the Old ‘Testament Church, 
widely distant from each other. Thus, in the Sixty- 
eighth Psalm, a Psalm of David, Israel is exhorted 
(ver. 5) to ‘*extol him that rideth upon the heavens, 
by his name Jah” (or, whose name consists of Jah). 
God declares by the prophet Isaiah (xlii. 8), ‘‘I am 
Jehovah ; that is my name ; and my glory will I not 
give to another.” And Hosea recalls to mind the 
declaration made to Moses, and connects it with the 
revelation previously granted to Jacob in Bethel, 
when he says (xii. 5), “‘ There ” (in Bethel) ‘‘ he spake 
with us ; even Jehovah the God of hosts ; Jehovah is 
his memorial,” (i.e.) the name by which He is to be 
known and remembered among His people. In these 
passages, and in many of a similar import, it is plain 
that attention is called to the meaning of the word 
Jehovah. 

That meaning, as has been stated, is settled by the 
clearly implied identity of the word with the expres- 
sions, “I AM THAT I AM,” and “J AM.” Gram- 
matical analysis and analogy establish the fact that 
Jehovah is a derivative of the verb ‘‘ to be,” which in 
Hebrew is usually hdydh, but exists also in what was 
probably its primitive form, havah. Under this latter 
form of the verb, the word which, regularly con- 
structed, would denote “he is,” or ‘* he will be,” has 
precisely the same letters as the word Jehovah (viz. j, 
h, v, h), but not, according to the generally received 
vowel-system of the Jews, the same pronunciation. 
It would be pronounced in two syllables, Jihvé(h). 
Many eminent modern scholars write the sacred name 
Jahve, intimating a close connection of the noun with 
this verbal form. But a good reason to believe that 
the vowels used in giving to the name the pronuncia- 
tion Jehovah are the right and primitive vowels of 
the word is found in the fact, that the portions, or 
abbreviations, of the name, occurring in the composi- 
tion of other names, are pronounced with these vowels. 
Such are Jeh, or Jo, in Jehoram, or Joram, Jonathan, 
Jehoiakim. The shorter form Jah is found in Elijah, 
Micaiah, Isaiah. We ascertain toa certainty the pro- 
nunciation of these names current among the Jews, 
nearly three centuries before the Christian era, by means 
of the Greek translation called the Septuagint, which 
was executed at that period. If this view be correct, 
the word is doubtless compounded of two tense-forms of 
the verb havd(h) ‘‘ to be ;” one of them, Jeho, a pre- 
sent or future, meaning ‘‘ He is,” or ‘* He will be ;” 
and the other, vah, abbreviated from hAdva(h), and 
meaning ‘*He was.” Some—as, for example, the 
learned Bengel, but, probably, not any more recent 
Hebraists of eminence—find in the word the three 
tenses,—the future, Jehi, of the verb hdya(h) ; the parti- 
ciple present, hove(h), and the past or perfect, hava(h), 
of the verb hdva(h). There is considerable diversity of 
opinion among Hebrew scholars as to the primary or 
appropriate meaning of the tense which has been 
usually called the future ; some maintaining that it 


is really future, and only by exception, or a process of” 


conversion, present ; others, that its proper time is 
present, but that in its use relatively to the writer or 
reader, or any action or event, it may represent future 
or past time, as is the case in English when, for 
example, a person says, ** Next week I proceed to 


London,” meaning, ‘‘I shall proceed ;” or, * having 
done this he proceeds to London,” meaning “‘ he pro- 
ceeded.” The former class of grammarians would 
render the declarations by which God first announced 
Hims lf to Moses, *‘ I will be,” and ‘‘I will be what 
I will be ;” and the equivalent name either Jihve, 
** He who will be,” or Jehovah, *‘ He who will be and 
who was.” The latter class, adopting the rendering 
of the English version, ‘‘I AM,” “I AM THAT I AM,” 
and the interpretation of the Septuagint, ‘‘ He who 
is,” and *‘I am He who is,” understand by the sacred 
name, ‘*‘ He who is,” or *‘ He who is and was.” Our 
translators, it may be observed, with great propriety, 
use either the present or the future in dealing with 
this doubtful tense-form, regarding it as an indefinite 
tense, the expression of which in our language is to 
be regulated by circumstances and context. In the 
promise to Moses which preceded the announcement 
of the Divine name we read, ‘‘ Certainly I will be 
with thee;” where ‘** Iwill be” is the same word 
rendered afterwards ‘‘I am.” It is obvious that the 
promise has in prospect the future ; and therefore the 
translators rightly use the English future, ‘‘I will 
be.” At the same time, the words ‘‘certainly I am 
with thee’ would have a future sense, and convey an 
assurance of continuous support, perhaps even more 
distinctly than the actual future form. 

It appears, then, that whatever view be taken of 
the appropriate time of this Hebrew tense employed 
in the formation of the name Jehovah, it involves, as 
thus used, both the present and the future. And 
although rigid grammatical analysis may not allow 
that Bengel is right in asserting the formal existence 
of the three tenses, past, present, and future, in the 
elements of the name, it is certain they were appre- 
hended of old as implied in it. There can be little 
doubt but that the Apostle John, in the Revelation, 
gives the interpretation of the ineffable name Jehovah, 
when he repeatedly speaks of God as the Being 
‘* which is, and which was, and which is to come” 
(i. 4, 8, iv. 8, xi 17). It is somewhat remarkable 
that, in these passages, he does not express the idea 
of futurity by the future participle of the verb ‘ to 
be,” but by the present participle (used in a future 
signification) of another verb, ‘‘to come ;” and fur- 
ther, in xvi. 5, the true reading of which unquestion- 
ably is, ** Righteous art thou, which art, and which 
wast (and) holy,” St. John employs, as the title, 
by which he addresses God, the resolution of the 
name Jehovah into the two component parts, ‘‘ He 
who is,” and ‘* He who was,” assigned to it in the deri- 
vation previously explained. We are not, perhaps, 
entitled to infer that the Apostle possessed a gramma- 
tical and critical knowledge of the meaning of the name; 
but it is evident that he had a knowledge of its mean- 
ing which corresponds with its exact etymology. 

The grand, leading, and most obvious idea con- 
tained in this august name is that suggested by its 
entire composition. It is wholly made up from the 
word which signifies being, existence. It represents, 
therefore, the Being who is absolutely and essentially 
such—the necessarily existent one—Him who is and 
must be. If not the revelation, it was the expression,— 
or at least the formula, and symbol—of the revelation 
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of the unspeakably momentous and comprehensive 
truth of which Israel was the depositary and witness 
—that God is one, self-existent, eternal. This, too, 
is undoubtedly the full significance of the announce- 
ment of which it is the declared synonym—I AM. 
In its composite structure it may well be understood 
to denote also wnchangeableness as an attribute of the 
Divine nature. ‘ He is,” and ** He was ;” the same 
in the present—in all time present, and therefore in the 
future—as in the past. This attribute again is set forth 
in the words, ‘“‘Iam that I am,” which must have been 
understood as identical with the name Jehovah, and 
which must mean not only “Iam of myself and in 
myself alone,” but also ‘* what I am I continue ever 
to be.” We may add, that personality is implied by 
the verbal form of the word Jehovah, as a whole, and 
of its constituents. 

Thus the true proper name of God is not an abstract 
term expressing existence ; it is not the infinitive ‘‘ to 
be,” nor the noun “‘life,”’ but it is a proposition concern- 
ing a subject, which subject is denoted by the first letter 
of the word, ‘‘ a prefix,” as it is termed, corresponding 
to the English he. Still more clearly is this shown in its 
equivalent, I am, where the ‘* prefix” is unquestionably 
the pronoun J, which, of course, implies both indivi- 
dualism and intelligent personality. These attributes 
of God are repeatedly, in the Old Testament Scriptures, 
asserted in so close a connection with the name of 
Jehovah, that it is evident that they were understood 
to be involved in it, and taught and acknowledged by 
it. Unity, self-existence, eternity, unchangeableness, 
personality, are certainly proclaimed as identical with 
this name in such language as the following :—‘“‘ Ye 
are my witnesses, saith Jehovah, that ye may know 
and believe me, and understand that I (am) he ; be- 
fore me there was no God formed, neither shall there 
be after me. I (even) I (am) Jehovah, and beside 
me there is no Saviour” (Isa. xliii. 11). ‘‘Thus saith 
Jehovah . . . . Jehovah of hosts; I (am) the first 
and I (am) the last, and beside me (there is) no God” 
(Isa. xliv. 6). ‘Thus saith Jehovah that created 
the heavens, God himself that formed the earth.... 
Iam Jehovah, and (there is) none else” (Isa. xlv. 
18). ‘I am Jehovah, I change not; therefore ye 
sons of Jacob are not consumed” (Mal. iii. 6) 
‘** Jehovah is the true God ; he (is) the living God 
and an everlasting king” (Jer. x. 10). Bearing in 
mind that the word Jehovah is the proper name of 
the true Deity, that it never was applied, as the 
words El or Elohim repeatedly are, to inferior beings, 
or false gods, we can only satisfactorily account for 
its use in the following passages by ascribing to it 
intelligible significance, as expressing the unique 
vature and the incommunicable attributes of God :— 
** Hear, O Israel, Jehovah our God (is) one Jehovah ” 
(Deut. vi. 4). ‘* Jehovah shall be king over all the 
earth: in that day there shall be one Jehovah, and 
his name one” (Zech. xiv. 9). ‘* Blessed be thy 
glorious name, which is exalted above all blessing 
and praise. Thou, (even) thou, (art) Jehovah alone” 
(Neh. ix. 6). ‘* That men may know that thou, 





whose name alone (is) Jehovah, (art) the Most High | 


over all the earth ” (Ps. Ixxxiii. 18). 


*¢ That all the | 


kingdoms of the earth may know that thou (art) Je- | 





hovah, (even) thou only” (Isa, xxxvii. 20). Atten- 
tive readers of the Bible will remember how often the 
last-quoted phrase occurs in the Old Testament in 
various forms, ‘‘ They shall know,” ‘‘ Ye shall know,” 
&c., that Iam Jehovah (the Lord); and they will 
at once perceive how it rises in expressiveness and 
importance when the word Jehovah is apprehended 
in all the fulness of its meaning. 

Some notion of the difference between reading the 
word as a mere conventional name, like an ordinary 
proper name, and reading it with a perception of its 
actual meaning, may be obtained by contrasting our 
usage in translation with that of the French versions 
of the Old Testament. We employ the word Lord 
indiscriminately for the term Adonim (or Adonai), 
which may be addressed to men, and the term Jehovah, 
which is appropriate to God, distinguishing the latter 
only by printing it in capitals; or, if in a few pas- 
sages the word is enunciated, retaining its Hebrew 
form. But the French invariably translate Adonai 
by “Seigneur,” and Jehovah by ‘‘Eternel” or 
** Leternel,” the eternal one. The substitution of 
this word for “‘ Lord ” in the passages above quoted 
renders the sense much more clear and energetic, 
although even ‘The Eternal” does not by any 
means convey to the mind all that the Israelites 
must have understood by Jehovah. Perhaps we do 
not, many of us, in consequence of our familiarity 
with great truths, and our privileged position under 
the Gospel, sufficiently realise and estimate the won- 
derful fact implied in the worship of God under this 
name, and presented in the whole of those ancient 
records, which collectively we call the Old Testament. 
The people of Israel derived their origin from one 
great idolatrous nation, the Chaldean, and attained 
their own nationality in another, the Egyptian ; they 
were placed territorially between the two, and were 
at various periods greatly subject to their influence, 
They occupied a land which had long been the seat of 
a most debasing polytheism ; and were surrounded by 
races and tribes all practising idolatry. And yet, 
among this people, by no means distinguished above 
their contemporaries for intelligence, learning, or civili- 
sation, there was established from the earliest period, 
and maintained throughout their generations, a system 
of religion, a creed and worship, which proclaimed 
the unity of the Godhead in opposition to polytheism, 
on the one hand, and the personality of God in oppo- 
sition to the deification of universal nature on the 
other. Again, throughout the whole extant literature 
of this people, which is as diversified, for its extent, 
as the literature of any nation of antiquity, there is 
not to be found a sentence which enc urages the wor- 
ship of another God beside the infinite and eternal 
Jehovah, or any practice approaching to idolatry. On 
the contrary, the greater part of it is a testimony and 
a protest against these errors. And this is the more 
remarkable, since the annals, afid the didactic and 
prophetic writings, which form so large a portion of 
their literature, afford abundant evidence of the ten- 
dency of the people to idolatry and polytheism, of 
their frequent lapses into both, and the continuance 
of their apostacy for considerable periods, 

The more deeply we meditate upon these pheno- 
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mena, so completely unparalleled in the history of 
any other nation, the more confirmed must be our 
conviction that the character of the national religion 
of the Israelites was due to Divine Revelation, and 
the character of their national literature to Divine 
Inspiration : and we may safely defy the so-called 
Rationalist, who denies the possibility of revelation 
and inspiration, to invent any theory accounting for the 
great doctrines of the Jewish religion, and the Jewish 
writings, concerning God, without revelation and with- 
out inspiration, which shall appear to any number of 
reflecting persons either rational or intelligible. 

In pursuing our examination of the sacred name 
by which these sublime truths were summarily ex- 
pressed, we transiently noticed its shorter form Jah 
(pronounced yah), which requires some further ex- 
planation. Some suppose it to be an abreviation of 
the word Jehovah ; but there is better ground for 
considering it an independent derivative of the verb 
to be, hava(h) or haya(h),—a condensed form of its 
present tense, and signifying ‘‘He is.” It may be 
understood, therefore, as corresponding to ‘‘] AM,” 
while Jehovah corresponds to the fuller expression, ‘‘I 
AM THAT I AM.” It is the assertion of the neces- 
sary, continuous, eternal, personal existence of God, 
to which in the word Jehovah are explicitly super- 
added his past eternity and unchangeableness, The 
notion of each of these two attributes is, however, as 
will easily be seen, implicitly contained in Jah, as in 
“Tam.” The name Jah first occurs in the triumphal 
song of Moses (Exod. xv. 2). It is afterwards fre- 
quently used, but only in poetical books or passages, 
or in the composition of proper names. In Ps. xviii. 5, 
already quoted it is certainly mentioned with reference 
to its actual meaning. The words are — ‘‘ Extol 
him . . . by his name Jah;” or, as in the 
older version, ‘* Praise him in his name Jah ;” but 
more exactly rendered, ‘* Extol him whose name con- 
sists of Jah,” or, ‘‘ whose name is what Jah is.” The 
preposition ‘‘in,” thus used, has the power of indi- 
cating the absolute nature or essence of that to which 
it is attached ; as in Hos. xii. 9, where it is prefixed 
to the word rendered “help,” and gives the sense, 
In me is that in which consists thy help ;” i. ¢., 
**In me is what is thy help.” And so, in one of the 
two passages in which we find the words Jah Jehovah 
in juxtaposition (Isa. xxvi. 1), rendered in our version, 
“In the Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength (the 
rock of ages”), the preposition in, prefixed to Jah, 
rather suggests as the meaning, “‘ Jehovah is Jah, the 
rock of ages ;” that is, “‘ Jehovah is what is meant 
by Jah, the ever-living, eternal one” (and so), “‘an 
everlasting refuge and defence.” The other passage 
(Isa. xii. 2), ‘‘Jah Jehovah is my strength and song,” 
is a quotation from the song of Moses (Exod. xv. 2), 
“Jah is my strength and song.” The addition of 
Jehovah by the prophet shows that his mind dwelt upon 
the significance of the term by which he spoke of God. 

The word Jehovah is found for the first time in 
Gen. ii. 4 ; and there in combination with Elohim ; 
which usage prevails throughout the whole of the 
second and third chapters. And it is observable that 


Eve and the serpent, in which the term used is Elohim 
alone. Afterwards, either Jehovah (Lord) or Elohim 
is the word employed in the narrative, Jehovah 
Elohim not occurring again, except in Noah’s blessing 
of Shem, until much later in the book; and then 
twice only, at xxiv. 27, in the words of Eliezer, Abra- 
ham’s servant, and at xxviii. 13, in the words 
addressed by God to Jacob in hisvision. In xv. 2, 8, 
indeed, we read ‘ Lord God ;” but the words ought 
to be rendered Lord Jehovah, for they are, in Hebrew, 
Adonai Jehovah, not Adonai Elohim, as our version 
represents them to be. In subsequent books of 
Scripture the name Elohim is of frequent occurrence. 
The fact that inthe first portion of the book of 
Genesis, comprised in chap. i. 22, and chap ii. 1—3, 
and containing a complete account of the work of crea- 
tion, the Creator is uniformly called Elohim alone, is 
thought by many critics to indicate that this portion 
was not written by the author of that which follows, 
and in which the name Jehovah Elohim is principally 
used. This opinion is corroborated by the formal title 
with which the second portion commences: ‘* These 
are the generations of the heavens and the earth,” &c., 
which certainly seems more appropriate to a separate 
and independent account of creation than to a con- 
tinuation of one preceding. There is nothing in such 
a view of these compositions which can in the slightest 
degree diminish their credit as the product of inspira- 
tion. Before the time of Moses, to whom the author- 
ship of the Pentateuch as a whole is rightly ascribed, 
and upon Divine authority, there may have been 
various accounts of the creation of the world, and its 
early history, composed by inspired persons, from which 
he, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, might com- 
pile such a series of statements on the subject as it was 
the Divine will should form a permanent record. 

Another combination, of frequent occurrence, and 
repeatedly declared to be the appropriate name of 
the true God, is Jehovah Sabaoth (pronounced in 
Hebrew, T'sevdoth), which we render ‘‘ Lord of Hosts.” 
Perhaps the ordinary conception of the meaning of 
this divine title is, that it represents God as ordering 
in his providence, or, as in the case of Israel, by his 
special direction, the operations of armies and the 
events of war. ‘Thus, it is rendered in the French 
version, L’eternel des armées, *‘ the eternal (God) of 
armies ;” and it is probably this notion which origi- 
nated the phrase “‘God of battles,” which is found 
in most modern European languages, and is doubtless 
received by many as a scriptural title of God, whereas 
no such phrase exists in Scripture. Its prevalence 
among writers of all kinds in our language, and pos- 
sibly of others, may be accounted for by its adoption 
by Shakspeare in a celebrated passage,—the prayer of 
Henry V. before the battle of Agincourt :— 


‘*O God of battles, steel my soldiers’ hearts !” 


There are certainly a few places in the Bible in 
which the name Jehovah Sabaoth appears to be used 
with reference to human wars. Thus, David said to 
Goliath, “I come to thee in the name of Jehovah 





Sabaoth, the God of the armies (not Sabaoth) of 
In Psalm xxiv. 10, the 








the Divine Being is spoken of only by this compound | Israel” (1 Sam. xvii. 45). , 
name in those chapters, except.in the dialogue between | answer to the question, ‘‘ Whois the king of glory?” 
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is, ‘Jehovah Sabaoth.” The previous answer, in 
verse 8, to which this corresponds, is, ‘* Jehovah 
strong and mighty, Jehovah mighty in battle.” And 
in Isaiah xiii. 4, the prophet, describing the gathering 
together of invading armies against Babylon, says, 
** Jehovah Sabaoth mustereth the host (Saba) of the 
battle.” But in the great majority of passages in 
which this name occurs there is no allusion to war. 
It is not found once in the Pentateuch, nor in the 
books of Joshua and Judges, which record so many 
wars undertaken under divine guidance. And the 
earliest mention of it is in 1 Sam. i. 3, in a narra- 
tive of domestic life, and a prayer offered by a woman. 
If we examine the use of the word Saba (Tsiva), 
we find that it has by no means exclusively, though 
it has most frequently, a military sense. It is first 
employed to designate the heavenly bodies in Gen. ii. 1: 
‘‘Thus the heavens and the earth were finished, and 
all the host of them.” Afterwards, it denotes fre- 
quently the congregation of the Israelitish people, not 
regarded as an army—though it is often rendered by 
that word in our version—but as composed of various 
distinct assemblages, From this use of it, as almost 
identical with ‘‘ tribes,” and observing that the people 
of Israel are called by God ‘mine armies” (Exod. 
vii. 4), and spoken of as ‘‘the hosts of Jehovah” 
(Exod. xii. 41), some consider the name Jehovah 
Sabaoth to signify Jehovah the God of the congrega- 
tion, or tribes, or families of Israel. It would thus 
be equivalent to the designation of Jehovah as ** Head 
of his Church,” or, in exact New Testament language, 
‘*¢ Head over all things to his Church” (ecclesia, con- 
gregation or assembly). And, undeniably, in such a 
sense, it would possess remarkable appropriateness and 
significance in many important passages. But the 
most natural and satisfactory explanation of the title 
is found in the application of the word host or hosts to 
the material or spiritual creations of the heavenly 
world—that world which is represented in the sacred 
writings as the peculiar sphere for the manifestation 
of the presence, power, and glory of God. The sun, 
moon, and stars are called in many places ‘‘ the host 
of heaven.” As has been already observed, the word 
** host,” in its earliest use, is applied to them ; and in 
this character they are spoken of as God’s work, and 
the subjects of his dominion. ‘‘ By the word of 
Jehovah were the heavens made, and all the host of 
them by the breath of his mouth” (Ps. xxxiii. 6). 
** Lift up your eyes on high, and behold, who hath 
created these things, that bringeth out their host by 
numbers ; he calleth them all by names” (Isa. xl. 26). 
**T, even my hands, have stretched out the heavens, 
and all their host have I commanded ” (Isa. xlv. 12). 
Again, the angels, or inhabitants of the higher world, 
are repeatedly described as ‘‘ the hosts of heaven,” or 
**God’s host.” Thus Micaiah, in relating his vision, 
says, “I saw Jehovah sitting on his throne, and all 
the host of heaven standing by him, on his right 
hand and on his left ” (1 Kings xxii. 19), And in the 
Psalms we read, ‘‘ Bless ye Jehovah, all his hosts ; ye 
ministers of his, that do his pleasure” (Ps. ciii. 21). 
** Praise ye him, all his angels: praise him, all his 
hosts” (Ps. cxlviii. 2). Nehemiah combines both 
these meanings of the term ‘‘host” in a passage 





before cited as declaring the nature of God by his 
name Jehovah,—a connection which throws much 
light on the titular use of the word Sahaoth: ‘Thou 
(even) thou (art) Jehovah alone; thou hast made 
heaven, the heaven of heavens, with all their host, 
the earth, and all things that are therein ; and the host 
of heaven worshippeth thee” (Neh. ix. 6). And in 
places where the word itself does not occur, we find 
what is denoted by it ; that is, assemblages of heavenly 
beings, represented as an accessory to the Divine glory. 
*‘ Jehovah came from Sinai; he came with ten thou- 
sands of saints” (Deut. xxxiii. 2). ‘‘ The chariots of 
God are twenty thousands, even thousands of angels ; 
Jehovah is among them as in Sinai, in the holy place ” 
(Ps. Ixviii. 17). ‘‘Jehovah my God shall come, and 
all the saints with thee” (Zech. xiv. 5). ‘* Thousand 
thousands ministered unto him” (Dan. vii. 10). 
** Behold the Lord cometh with ten thousand of 
his saints” (Jude 14). 
shall come in his glory” (glory of his Father, Matt. 
xvi. 27), ‘“‘and all the holy angels with him, then 
shall he sit upon the throne of his glory” (Matt. xxv. 
31). ‘¢ The Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven 
with his mighty angels” (2 Tim. i. 7). Connecting 
such representations of vast assemblages of celestial 
beings, as constituting the exhibition of the state and 
majesty of Jehovah, with the fact that He is called by 
the name Jehovah (God) of hosts, or assemblages, the 
inference is almost inevitable that by the word hosts in 
the name is meant such beings or powers. And this 
sense of the word is consistent or correlative with that 
previously ascertained as denoting the material ‘‘ powers 
of heaven ;” for these are, as we have seen, associated 
with spiritual intelligences in the expression ‘‘ host of 
heaven.” So, too, in the language of the book of Job, 
*¢ When the morning stars sang together, and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy ;” and so in the general 
instinctive feeling and belief of mankind. In fact, some 
who have most deeply studied the subject consider the 
name Jehovah Sabaoth, in its usage by the prophets and 
later writers, as possessing the same character which 
we have ascribed to the name Jehovah alone,—that 
of a protest and safeguard against idolatry, the asser- 
tion of a true creed against a wide-spread system of 
misbelief. Sabaism, the worship of the heavenly bodies, 
regarded as powers of nature, or actual intelligences, 
prevailed extensively in the East, and is often alluded 
toin the Bible, The name Jehovah Sabaoth, Jehovah 
(the God) of hosts, symbolised, in opposition to this 
system of belief and worship, the one, eternal, 
self-existent Being, who created, and has under his 
control, all powers that be, throughout the universe. 
It represented Him as ‘‘ Lord of all power and might,” 
material or spiritual, Lord of heaven and earth, sole 
God and ruler of the world. And this we may safely 
accept as the true and full meaning of the title. It 
is worthy of notice, in corroboration of our conclusion, 
that it certainly was thus understood by the authors of 
the old Greek version of the Septuagint, so often re- 
ferred to, who, when they do not adopt the very word 
Sabaoth, render the name Jehovah Sabaoth either *‘ the 
Lord of powers,” or “the Lord all-possessing, all- 
controlling.” W. F. Wixinson. 
(To be continued.) 


‘* When the Son of man 
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SKETCHES OF THE COWGATE. 


BY THE 


No. 


ALEXANDER ALESSE, a canon of St. Andrew’s and a 
reformer before the Reformation, who went abroad in 
1532 to escape persecution at the hands of the Romish 
clergy, writes of the Cowgate, or Via Vaccarum, as he 
calls it—Jn qua habitant patricii et senatores wrbis et 
in qua sunt principum regni palatia, wbi nihil est 
humile aut rusticum, sed omnia magnifica. In our 
age—such in God’s good providence has been the 
progress of society—comforts fall to the share of 
tradesmen which nobles did not enjoy in the days of 
this worthy canon. Ilis ideas of magnificence must, 
therefore, have been different from ours—a circum- 
stance to which many, as they look down on the 
Cowgate, might attribute the glowing terms in which 
he describes it as all magnificent, and the fit abode 
of nobles. Yet, like the hope of immortality, our 
sense of right: and wrong, the silent homage which 
vice pays to virtue, and those other vestiges of our 
original innocence which adorn the ruins of humanity, 
not a few memorials of sumptuous grandeur linger 
about these smoke-begrimed, toppling tenements. 
Where windows were patched, and rooms were bare 
walls, and floors were crusted with dirt, and ragged 
children bore evidence of want in their sallow colour 
and wasted forms, I have seen vestiges of former 
splendour—in bits of highly ornate ceilings, massive 
mahogany balustrades and marble mantelpieces, a 
painted face looking out from the wall through the 
dirty whitewash that concealed the rest of the pic- 
ture. Some one has said, all memorials are sad. 
These were ; calling up days when rank and beauty 
crowded those apartments, and their floors shook to 
dances, and their walls were hung with tapestry em- 
broidered by fair ladies’ fingers, and wine sparkled in 
golden cups, and luxury spread her board. 

For example : I remember being called to the dying 
bed of the wife of an old man. He had seen better 
days. Though his neighbours were vulgar, his own 
manners were refined; his dress, though threadbare, 
was always well brushed ; his long locks, which were as 
white as snow, were also as clean as it; the misfortunes 
which had saddened his countenance had not soured his 
temper. It was kept sweet, and his spirit gentle and 
submissive, by the grace of God. Sober among 
drunkards, decent among the depraved, and among 
hundreds who paid no respect whatever to religion, 
devout and regular in his attendance on public 
worship, he was what, in a sense, all Christians may 
and should be—a light shining in a dark place. His 
wife—and hers was no singular case—had been a 
drunkard; with such a craving for the bottle that to 
keep his Sunday dress from going, as all things else 
had gone, for whisky, he had to commit it to the 
custody of a kind neighbour. On reaching his home 
the scene which presented itself was melancholy to 
the last degree. The spacious apartment, contained 
hardly a stick of furniture ; the walls were foul with 
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dust and hung with cobwebs ; the air was close and 
stifling ; in one corner was a heap of straw, on 
which, without bed or other covering than her ragged 
body clothes, lay his wife—drunk and dying—in- 
sensible to anything I could tell of Him who pities 
the worst of sinners, and can save at the uttermost. I 
was haunted with dreadful forebodings. Yet while 
standing by one who, with the death-rattle in her 
throat, was hurrying away, drunk, to judgment, I 
could not help noticing that the handful of cinders on 
the hearth was smouldering beneath a shattered man- 
telpiece of marble, and that beautifully-modelled 
figures of the Seasons were looking down from the 
ceiling on this shocking spectacle. Sic transit gloria 
mundi—the fashion of this world passeth away. 

Musty charters and old history confirm the descrip- 
tion of the Canon of St. Andrews. It was in this 
district, proverbial now for meanness, that a splendid 
banquet was given to the Danish nobles and ambas- 
sadors in 1590, ‘‘ at the requeist,” says the old 
chronicle, ‘‘ of the Kingis Majestie & for honour of 
the toun.” Here royalty itself occasionally lodged. 
Here Argyll, Mar, Bothwell, and other nobles, had 
their town mansions. Here stood the palace of that 
Archbishop of Glasgow whose scheming and turbulent 
life tempted the fate that closed it, when they hanged 
him at Stirling dressed out in full canonicals. A story 
related of this churchman is instructive, as showing 
from what kind of clergy the Reformation delivered 
our country. Gawin Douglas, the poet-Bishop of 
Dunkeld, had gone to request him to mediate between 
the Earl of Angus and the Earl of Arran. Though the 
latter, with his faction, was at the time within the 
palace preparing for an immediate onslaught upon 
Angus and his followers; and though, with the view 
of taking part in the bloody fray, the Archbishop had 
put on a suit of armour, which he concealed under his 
rochet, he replied, ‘‘ Upon my conscience, my lord, I 
know nothing of the matter.” To give emphasis to 
his words, after the manner of an orator, he struck his 
hand upon his breast. The iron corselet rattled beneath 
the rochet. It betrayed the liar; giving Douglas, as he 
bowed and retired, an opportunity of making this 
happy retort : ‘My lord,” said he, using in_clatiers 
a Scotch word which means to tell tales, ‘‘ My lord, 
your conscience clatters.” 

But in the contrast between its ungodliness and 
former piety, my parish presented a contrast still more 
painful than that between its meanness and ancient 
splendour. It presented many, and not a few appal- 
ling, cases of extreme misery. I have seen the dying 
lying all but naked, and had to buy blankets to cover 
them ; the dead lying unburied, and had to buy a 
shell to coffin them ; whole families ravening for food, 
and had to buy bread to feed them. Take this 


example as a case in point—one of the many which 


illustrate the saying, that one half of the world does. 
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not know how the other half live ; and which, often 


meeting the City Missionary, make his duties in some 


fespects more trying than his who preaches the gospel 
to pagans with the virtues of savage, and few of the 
vices of civilised, life. The scene lay either in the 
Horse Wynd, where the Lady Galloway lived, about 
a century ago, who was wont to order out her carriage 
to pay a visit to some titled neighbour a few doors off ; 
or in the College Wynd, up whose steep ascent some 
three hundred years ago Franciscans and Dominicans, 
priests and prelates, in long procession clomb with 
crozier and crucifix to the church of St. Mary’s-in-the- 
Fields. In a bare room in one or other of these 
narrow streets I found a mother with four or five 
children. She looked utterly woe-begone; and showed 
the hanging lip and watery eye they get who drink 
“to forget their poverty, and remember their misery 
no more.” A poor, withering, skeleton infant lay 
in her arms, with its sick head laid wearily on her 
naked shoulder; the others stood around, staring 
at me out of their hollow eyes—theirs the saddened 
look of children who had never had a plaything in 
their hands, nor a smile on their faces. Dis- 
turbed, while speaking to her, by the wail and low 
mutterings of the creature on her bosom, I asked, 
What ails it—what is it saying? Whereupon the 
mother turned on it a look of unutterable tender- 
ness, and bursting into tears, replied, It is crying 
for bread—and I have none! They had not broken 
their fast that day. They were starving. I had 
read in the Bible, but had never seen a case before, 
of children who cried for bread and their mother had 
none to give them. Greatly shocked at the sight, I 
instantly, as the readiest way of supplying their wants, 
got in a loaf; and it was a feast to see the joy that 
lighted up their eyes at the sight of bread, and the 
eagerness with which each fell on his share—devouring 
it ravenously, 

Such as saw in these people those for whom Christ 
died, and knew that man does not live by bread alone, 
but ty every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God, would have found a still greater want. It 
was more common to find families without Bibles 
than with them. Such was the utterly irreligious 
state into which they had sunk, that of the first 150 
persons I visited not more than 5, including Roman 
Catholics as well as Protestants, were in the habit of 
attending any place of worship—the more shame to 
those who did, and had left them to perish in their 
sins. I remember a whole day spent in going from 
house to house, or rather from room to room, each 
usually housing one and sometimes two families, and 
being reminded, by the only Bible I saw, of these words 
of Whitefield : *‘I could write Damnation,” said the 
bold orator, ‘in the dust which covers your Bibles ! ” 
The room was occupied by a “‘ cinder woman,” as in 
Edinburgh they call those weird-looking creatures who 
prowl about the streets, late at night or at early morn, 
raking among the dust-heaps for cinders which they 





| the Lord. 


not from sin; for on rising to receive me when I 
introduced myself as the minister of the parish, she 
had great difficulty to keep her equilibrium. Though 
remembering the proverb about casting pearls, I could 
not but hint at her habits. This at once set her up. 
She declared herself to be a very religious woman ; 
and, seeing me making for the door, insisted on my 
remaining to be convinced of that. Staggering across 
the room, she mounted a chair, from which I every 
moment expected to see her tumble headlong on the 
floor, to thrust her arm to the back of a cupboard, 
and drag outa Bible. This she shook in my face 
and flourished over my head, sending out a cloud of 
dust from its rustling leaves. This Bible, in the 
hands of a drunken virago, was the only one I had 
seen that day ; and was it not sad to think that to any 
part of a city full of churches these words could be so 
justly applied, ‘‘ Darkness covereth the earth, and 
gross darkness the people?” 

It was not always so there. These houses present 
vestiges of piety more interesting still than the melan- 
choly relics of their old splendour ; and could “ the 
stone out of the wall and the beam out of the timber” 
speak, I can fancy them saying, ‘‘ How is the gold 
become dim, how is the most fine gold changed!” To 
say nothing of the feelings of a devout Roman 
Catholic, as (in a district where the Papists were such 
only in name) he read these words carved in stone— 


*¢ AvE ManiA, PLENA GRATIA, DomINus TECUM,” 


it was painful for me to contrast the nominal Pro- 
testants there with those who built these houses, and 
who appear, by the inscriptions carved on lintels of 
doors and windows, to have consecrated the very 
stone and lime to God. We read on one, “ Bz 
MERCIFUL TO ME, O Gop!” On another, ‘“* My 
TRUST IS IN THE LorD,” And a third raises this song 
of praise, *‘ O MAGNIFIE THE LORD WITH ME, AND LET 
US EXALT HIS NAME TOGETHER!” Ready to sink 
under the burden and heat of the day, I have felt 
revived on reading one of those blessed old texts : it 
was like coming on a spring that welled up beside a 
clump of palm-trees amid the desert’s burning sands. 
We hope the world is growing better; and that 
it is with the progress of society as yonder where, 
though each wave as it breaks on the beach rolls 
back to the sea, each, the billow of a flowing tide, 
breaks in front of that which preceded it. There 
is as much, if not more true religion in our age than in 
any bygone days. Still, though out of fashion, we 
like the old practice whereby, without intending to 
parade their piety, our fathers, by these Scripture 
texts, seemed to consecrate their houses ; and inti- 
mated that with the parent for high-priest, prayer 
and thanksgiving for the sacrifices, and the family for 
worshippers, their dwellings should be holy temples to 
A beautiful custom, it still survives in 


| some parts of the Continent, and nowhere more than 


sell, for potatoes and bits of meat which they eat—with | 


the chance of occasionally lighting on a gold ring or 
silver spoon. I found her literally sitting ‘‘in dust and 
ashes ;” floor, bed, table, chairs, all else, coated grey 
with them. She might have been fasting, but it was 








in a valley of Switzerland, which, following the course 
of the Visp as it rushes foaming from the glaciers of 
Monte Rosa, is inhabited by an exclusively Roman 
Catholic, but very sober, honest, devout, primitive race 
of people. In these quaint old hamlets, which stand 
amid flowery pastures at the feet of stupendous, snow- 
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crowned mountains, I was often pleasantly reminded 
of the Cowgate and Edinburgh’s ancient tenements. 
With that skill in wood-cutting for which they are 
famous, the Switzers had carved portions of Scripture 
on the great beams that supported their wooden 
ceilings, as well as on the fronts of their houses 
and the lintels of their doors. Perhaps in the dangers 
of their situation they found an aid to their de- 
votion—whole villages there having been over- 
whelmed in a moment, and the church of St. Nicole, 
as I read on three tablets that stand above the rood 
screen, having been once destroyed by an earthquake, 
and twice beaten to the ground and buried beneath 
avalanches of snow. However that may be, why 
should texts of Holy Scripture be regarded as suitable 
to the tombs of the dead, but out of place on the 
dwellings of the living? I sympathise with the taste 
and admire the courage of the late Sir Andrew 
Agnew, who had this appropriate sentence carved over 
the grand doorway of his castle at Lochnaw, ‘‘ Except 
the Lord build the house, they labour in vain that 
build it :” and who does not feel fresh reverence for 
the memory of the late Prince Consort, when, stand- 
ing before the Royal Exchange of London, he learns 
that it was the Prince who suggested the grand and 
appropriate words that he reads on its architrave — 
“‘The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.” 
Nothing is more offensive, or suspicious, than an 
ostentatious parade of religion ; but religion is never 
so healthy and true as when it gives its colour to all 
our acts, and, not confined to Sabbath-days, or 
churches, or special services, descends like dews from 
the womb of the morning, to bathe everything in its 
spirit ; or, working like the great power-wheel of a 
manufactory, moves all the varied machinery of our 
daily life, while itself moved by influences from above. 
The most interesting associations connected with 
the district which my old parish partly embraced, 
belong to two buildings that still stand, and were in 
the olden time the centres of religious movements 
that have left an enduring impress on Scotland, and 
sent their waves to break on shores far removed from 
the place where the commotion originated. One is the 
Tailors’ Hall, over which stands an inscription more 
creditable certainly to the piety than the poetry of 
the craft : 
TO THE GLORE OF GOD AND VERTEWE’S RENOWNE 
THE CUMPANIE OF TAILYEORS WITHIN THIS GOOD TOWNE 
FOR MEETING OF THEIR CRAFT THIS HALL HAVE ERECTED 


WITH TRUST IN GOD’S GOODNESS TO BE BLEST AND PRO- 
TECTED. 


Here, in a building afterwards degraded into a 
Play House, and now turned into a Brewery, began 
that movement which in the term, the ‘‘ Times of the 
Covenant,” gave a distinctive appellation to the age, 
and ushered in that long, weary, deadly strife out of 
which our liberties came, born of sufferings and 
baptised in blood. It was in this hall the Covenant 
was brought to light which in 1638 roused the country 
from Cape Wrath to Maiden Kirk, and placed Scotch- 
men, as the Highlanders say, shoulder to shoulder on 
the field—nobles and commoners, ministers and lay- 
men, binding themselves to stand together, and to 
the death for their faith and freedom. From this 


Hall, where the Earls of Loudon and Rothes had held 
conference with a large body of ministers gathered 
from stormy isle, highland glen, and lowland plain, 
the Covenant, signed by 300 of them and by many 
chiefs of the nobility, was carried to the churchyard 
of the Grey Friars to be read in the hearing of the 
people, and boldly signed in the face of day. There it 
was signed by a great and enthusiastic multitude— 
some of whom nobly redeemed on scaffolds and battle- 
fields the pledge they took, when, not satisfied with 
ink, they opened a vein in their arms to fill the 
pen with blood. These circumstances invest the Cow- 
gate, notwithstanding its present degradation, with 
associations hallowed to the great mass of Scotchmen, 
and should redeem it from contempt in the eyes even 
of such as cannot in conscience approve either of the 
principles or of the proceedings of the Covenanters. 
These involve points on which good Christians will 
differ, and have a right to differ. But now, when 
the passions of both parties have had time to subside, 
it is generally admitted—David Hume himself admits 
it—that their struggles contributed to secure our civil 
and religious liberties, and that to the events which 
followed in their train, and culminated in the expul- 
sion and permanent exclusion of a Popish family from 
the throne, our beloved country owes much of its pros- 
perity, and happiness, and greatness. 

There remains one other building in the Cowgate to 
be noticed in thisjsketch. The Magdalene Chapel, to 
which I refer, is interesting to ecclesiastical antiquaries 
as possessing in the royal arms of Scotland encircled 
with a wreath of thistles, and those of Mary of Guise 
within a wreath of laurel, and those of the founder 
and foundress enclosed in ornamental borders, almost 
the only specimens which our country possesses of 
ancient glass-painting—an art which, with its dramatic 
scenes and ‘‘ dim religious light,” appears rather more 
suited to the genius and sensuous forms of Popery than 
to Protestant worship. Truth passes to the Roman 
Catholic through his priest, as the light of heaven to 
our eye through a stained-glass window ; but Pro- 
testantism undertakes to pass it into the mind of man 
pure as it radiates from the Sun of Righteousness, un- 
coloured by the minister—like rays that permeate 
transparent glass. In employing this old art to orna- 
ment our churches, we should not forget that the power 
of a speaker over his audience depends in no small de- 
gree on his face, and the emotions it mirrors, being 
distinctly seen. Hence the footlights of the stage, to 
throw a glare on the actor’s form and features. The 
children of this world are wise in their generation. 
Theatres are built for good sight and good hearing. 
How many churches are not ?—stuck full of pillars, 
roaring with echoes, and God’s light of day so dimmed 
and diminished in passing through painted windows 
that the Bible or Prayer-book is read with difficulty, 
the features of the preacher are lost, and he himself 
appears like a distant object looming through mist. 

Be that as it may, the Magdalene Chapel has fea- 
tures of deeper interest than those it owes, in the eyes 
of antiquaries, to its old glass windows. Here, in 
stormy times, the cradle of the Reformation was rocked. 
Originally a Maison Dieu, it was restored from a state 





of decay in the reign of James V. by Michael Mac- 
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quhen, a wealthy citizen of Edinburgh, and his pious 
widow. Her tomb still stands in the chapel, bearing 
this inscription in Gothic characters :— 

Heir lyis ane honorabil woman, Janet Rynd, ye 

Spous of umquhil Micel Makquhen, burges 

Of Ed: founder of this place, and decessit ye 

iiii day of Decem?. A°. Dno, 1553. 

It was a Popish endowment, and as a specimen of 
Popery, here is a part of the original deed :— 

“© Therefore wit ye me. ‘To the praise and honowr 
of Almighty God, and of his Mother the Blissid 
Virgin Mary, and of Mary Magdallen, and of the haill 
celestial court * * * has dedicate the samen to the 
mame ef Mary Magdallen, and has foundit the said 
chaplain, and seven poor, for to give forth their con- 
tinual prayers to God for the salvation of the soul of 
our most illustrious Mary Queen of Scots, and for the 
salvation of my said umquhil husband’s soul and 
mine: And also for the salvation of our fathers and 
mothers,” &c., dc. 

The widow’s tomb has been respected. So let her 
memory be! She lived in days when the dawning 
light of truth was struggling with the clouds and 
shadows of a long night of error. No wonder that 
she did not see things clearly! Devout according to 
the measure of her knowledge, in the warm interest 
which she expresses in the salvation of souls, she 
rebukes the indifference of multitudes who live in bet- 
ter days and have incurred a greater responsibility. 
Her head was wrong, but her heart was right; and 
while we entertain the deepest abhorrence of Popery, 
and with sleepless eyes should watch its aggressive and 
insidious movements, let us never forget that many, 
resting on the True Foundation, shall be saved, though 
they have all but buried it out of others’ sight beneath 
a monstrous heap of ** wood, and hay, and stubble.” 





Only a few years after Janet Rynd enters the 
tomb where her ashes repose, the chapel is turned 
to purposes the foundress never contemplated — 
hers one of the many instances of the uncertainties 
of such endowments. For seven years have her 
chaplain and the poor men, with paternosters and 
ave-Marias, mumbled over their Latin prayers, as she 
directs, before ‘‘the blissid Mary Magdallen, with twa 
wax candles at the altar and twa at the foot of the 
image in twa brazen candlesticks, and twa wax torches, 
on the feast of the nativity of our Saviour, Pasch & 
Whitsunday, of the days of Mary Magdallen, and of 
the days of the indulgences.”” At the end of this brief 
period the curtain rises, and other actors crowd the 
stage. The altar is removed ; the images are broken ; 
the candles are extinguished ; and the light of the 
sun, streaming in at the windows, falls no longer on 
tall black cross and gilded image, but on the pages of 
an open Bible, and an eager assembly of nobles, com- 
moners, and ministers—many of the last from exile 
and prison. Raised above the crowd, and addressing 
them, stands the bearded figure of Knox, his eye 
kindling to the bold truths he utters, and his manly 
voice ringing over the hall as he pronounces the doom 
on Babylon. Here, in fact, the first General Assembly 
of the Reformed Church of Scotland was held. Here, 
also, Craig, once a Dominican monk, and long a eap- 
tive in the dungeons of the Inquisition at Rome, 
preached in Latin, having been so long abroad as to 
have forgotten his mother tongue. And here, likewise, 
the body of the Marquis of Argyll was borne from 
the scaffold—to be waked by brave, pious women, 
and visited by many who, for a memorial of one that 
preferred his creed to his coronet and the truth to 
his life, dipped in his blood handkerchiefs wet with 
honest tears, 





BLAISE PASCAL. 


BY W. 


LINDSAY ALEXANDER, D.D. 


PART II.—HIS WRITINGS AND OPINIONS. 
THe writings of Pascal, discounting a few brief | 


essays on scientific subjects with which at present we 
have no concern, consist of the Provincial Letters 
issued during his lifetime, and certain Fragments, 
more or less complete, found among his papers after his 
decease, and published under the title of ‘‘ Pens¢ées,” 
together with a very few letters to his sister, Madame 
Perier, and her husband. 

The Provincial Letters have the advantage of being 
finished compositions, Though prepared under a 
strong impulse, they were deliberately composed, and 
were not sent forth without being carefully revised 
and receiving the author’s last touches. They fail, 


. : . : | 
however, of presenting to us Pascal’s genius in its 


highest reach. They are brilliant in manner, ingenious 
and irresistible in reasoning, sparkling with corusca- 
tions of the most refined wit and sarcasm, and the 
language in which they are clothed is lucid, pointed, 
and felicitous to a degree seldom reached in any 
tongue but the French. But they want the repose and 





depth, the richness and grandeur, the breadth and 
strength, which appear in the ‘‘ Pensées.” The Letters 
are productions which more than one brilliant French- 
man might have produced ; and they are so intensely 
French, that they invariably suffer by being translated 
into any other language. The Thoughts are such as 
no other Frenchman has as yet sent forth, and they 
breathe a spirit which finds a response in the minds of 
earnest thinkers of every nation. 

The occasion of Pascal’s writing the Provincial 
Letters, as has been already mentioned, was the attack 
which had been made on the Port Royalists by the 
Ultramontane party, especially the Jesuits. The 
great work of Jansen, entitled ‘* Augustinus,” and in 
which he sought to set forth the doctrines of free 
grace as taught in the writings of St. Augustine, had 
been condemned at Rome as heretical, chiefly on the 
ground of five propositions which it was said to con- 
tain. The Port Royalists, without calling in question 
the judgment pronounced on the five propositions, 
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maintained that they were not taught in the ** Augus- 
tinus ;” and Arnauld, the ablest and most energetic 
of their number, published in 1655 a letter, in which, 
besides asserting this, he entered into the discussion 
of the question concerning divine grace, with a special 
regard to the doctrixes on this subject which the 
Jesuits had embraced from one of their fraternity, the 
Spaniard Molina. In order to solve the difficulties 
arising out of the relation of divine grace to human 
freedom, Molina had taught that, besides that simple 
intelligence by which God foresees all things possible, 


there is with Him a prevision, to which Molina gives | 
the name of Mediate Knowledge (Svientia media), | 


or the knowledge of conditional futures, by which He 
foresees, not only what shall come to pass in conse- 
quence of such and such conditions, but also what 
would have come to pass (or would not have come to 
pass) had such and such conditions been fulfilled ; 
and in virtue of this, when God would convert a 
sinner He bestows on him such grace as He foresaw 
would be yielded to by the sinner in the exercise of 
his own freewill, This somewhat clumsy attempt to 
solve the great old problem, or rather to wriggle out of 
its difficulties, was offensive to many theologians, 
and among others to those of the Jansenist school. 
Arnauld accordingly attacked it, and in doing so gave 
utterance to the opinion that St. Peter supplies an 
example, in his fall, of a righteous man to whom 
grace, without which nothing can be done, was want- 
ing. On this the doctors of the Sorbonne, of which 
Arnauld was a member, fastened as heretical ; and a 
great excitement was produced, both by this and by 
Arnauld’s boldness in questioning the accuracy of the 
Papal declaration concerning the *‘ Augustinus.” To 
defend himself, Arnauld prepared an elaborate treatise ; 
but being deficient in the graces of style, and not 
fitted to produce an impression on the public, it was 
thought advisable to call in the aid of some more 
skilful hand, and Arnauld himself indicated Pascal as 
the fittest person at once to do justice to the subject, 
and to discuss it in a piquant and popular style. To 
this we owe the Provincial Letters, so called because 
they are professedly addressed to a friend in the 
country: but it is really a misnomer, inasmuch as 
they are letters from the citizen to the provincial, not 
from the provincial to the citizen. The first appeared 
on the 23rd of January, 1656, and immediately 
attracted universal attention. The series was con- 
tinued with unabated vigour and effect for the ensuing 
three years, Pascal writing them under the pseudonym 
of ‘* Louis de Montalte.” Not fewer than nineteen 
letters in all appeared, and when the series was com- 
pleted they were collected and published, with the 
title, ‘‘ Lettres écrites par Louis de Montalte, 4 un 
Provincial de ses Amis, et aux RR. PP. Jesuites, 
sur la Morale et la Politique de ces Péres.” 

These letters are interesting, not only from the 
extraordinary charm of the composition and their 
able elucidation of many important truths, but also in 
relation to Pascal himself, from the light they cast on 
his ecclesiastical position, and on his opinions on 
ethical questions, 

We have said that Pascal, though continuing a 
member of the Romish Church, was really a Pro- 
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testant. It is not intended by this to insinuate that 
he was prepared to cast off his submission to the 
|Church of which he continued a member, or that 
| there was any doctrine which she had denounced as 
| heretical which he was prepared to avow; on the 
contrary, he to the last professed himself faithful in 
his allegiance to the Romish Church; and in his 
anxiety to conform to her injunctions he suffered his 
mind to be fettered by many superstitions, and his 
better judgment to be biassed, to the detriment both 
of his intellectual vigour and his personal comfort and 
peace of mind. But he claimed and exercised a 
freedom of thought which was not really reconcileable 
with submission to an infallible authority ; he asserted 
aright to sit in judgment on the conduct and decisions 
not only of priests but of the Pope himself, from 
which a true Papist would have shrunk ; and he kept 
himself more immediately and directly in contact 
with the great fountain of evangelical truth in the 
Scriptures, and with the great High Priest therein 
revealed, than is compatible with the deference paid 
to tradition, and the place assigned to priestly and 
ritual agency in the Church of Rome. Perhaps he 
was himself unconscious of the length to which he had 
really swerved from the path of strict adherence to 
| the peculiar dogmas and pretensions of that Church ; 
and probably to this we are to look as serving to account 
for some inconsistencies, both of opinion and conduct, 
which his religious history presents. 

That Pascal was not a Papist in the common and 
just sense of the term, must be evident to every reader 
| of the Provincial Letters. No man whose mind was 
overawed by that reverence for the Church and her 
officers which Romanism inculcates could have brought 
himself to treat so unceremoniously the decisions of 
grave divines and canonised doctors as he has done, 
or to make such sport of men bearing the priestly 
office as every page of these Letters exhibits. Among 
his private papers, moreover, were found passages 
which could hardly have fallen from the pen of one 
whose mind had not, to a considerable extent, freed 
itself from the fetters of ecclesiastical bondage, though 
still subject to the restraints which education, early 
habits, and surrounding associations imposed. Of the 
sort of middle position between Popery and Protes- 
tantism in which he found himself as the result of the 
opposing forces under which he was thus placed, the 
following sentences may be taken as_ illustrative : 
‘*In considering the Church as a unity, the Pope is 
the head of it—is, as it were, all. In considering it as 
a multitude, the Pope is only a part of it. If the 
multitude is not reduced to unity there is confusion ; 
if the unity does not depend on the multitude there 
is tyranny. ‘There is hardly any place out of France 
where one is permitted to say that the Council is 
|above the Pope.” ‘‘ Unity and multitude : Duo aut 
|'Tres in Unum. Error of excluding the one of these 
| two as do the Papists who exclude the multitude. or 
| the Huguenots who exclude the unity.” ‘‘The Pope 
| hates and fears men of science (savants) who have rot 
|placed themselves under him by vow.” “If the 
| ancient Church was in error, it is all over with the 
Church. But it is not so if the Church now should 
| err, for she has always the higher maxim from tra- 
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dition, from the hand of the ancient Church ; and | no man’s conscience should be free to pronounce upon 
thus submission and conformity to the ancient Church | what he might, and what he might not, do in any 
prevails and corrects all. But the ancient Church | given case ; but that the ethical value of all possible 
does not pre-suppose and regard that of the future as | actions should be fixed by authority, and a tariff, so 
we pre-suppose and regard the ancient Church.” ‘‘ It | to speak, put upon all branches of human activity. 
is a horrible thing that it should be maintained that | A task of this sort could be safe only in the hands of 
the discipline of the Church in the present day is so | men of very large view, and of pure as well as per- 
good that it is considered a crime to change it. Once | spicacious mind ; in the hands of monkish recluses, 
it was infallibly good, and yet they found they could | and scholastic logicians—men who had no practical 
change it without sin ; but now, be it such as it may, | interest in society, who spent their time for the most 
one must not even wish it changed.”* These are | part in laborious trifling, who thought it the acme 
not certainly the sentiments of an advanced Protes- | of human achievement to split a hair which other 
tant ; but they are still less those of a devoted Papist. | people thought too thin to split, whose minds 
When we come to speak of Pascal’s doctrinal beliefs | were often under the influence of a diseased or polluted 
and devotional sentiments we shall have occasion to | imagination, and who were solicitous to multiply the 
see how much he had admitted into his inner life of | resources of priestly domination by enlarging the 
what was characteristic of the Reformation, and how | sphere of the confessional—the science of casuistry 
much he was really in sympathy with those Huguenots | became a confused labyrinth, where path intersected 
whom he was so much inclined to censure because | path, where roads that seemed to lead everywhere 
they disturbed, as he thought, that beaw ideal of | were found to lead nowhere, and where, without a 
unity which he cherished. guide, no man could hope to find his way. Ingenuity 
In the Provincial Letters Pascal appears as the | was exerted to turn actions on all possible sides ; dis- 
advocate of moral integrity and purity against the | tinctions were made of a metaphysical kind, on the 
perverted casuistry and lax morality of the Jesuits; | ground of which an action might be pronounced 
and they afford us, perhaps, a much juster view of his | both right and wrong ; all sorts of absurd, indelicate 
ethical opinions than is to be obtained from the | and profane suppositions were made and decided 
Thoughts. In the latter the asceticism which grew | upon, often in a way revolting to right feeling, and 
upon Pascal as he advanced in life is apparent in the | contrary to all sound morality ; a confused noise of 
exaggerated views which he enunciates as to the fallen | conflicting utterances disturbed the air and perplexed 
condition of human nature ; as to the motives which | the inquirer; and a state of things was produced 
influence human conduct ; and asto the relation in | which led to the priest in the confessional becoming 
which the duties a man owes to himself stand to those | the ultimate arbiter of the right or wrong of all 
which he owes to other intelligent creatures and to | human actions, feelings and thoughts. 
God. From this taint the Provincial Letters are free. In this ambiguous field none had distinguished 
Called forth by an occasion which produced a whole- | themselves like the Jesuits, and none had ventured 
some excitement in the mind of the writer, they bring | so boldly as they upon the enunciation of conclusions 
him before us in his true character, when raised above | which the common-sense and conscience of men felt 
the morbid and depressing influences under which the | to be destructive of all morality. This exposed 
infirmities and austerities of his later years too often | them to the lash of Pascal’s genius ; and gave him 
made him sink. The habit of curiously and painfully | occasion for vindicating, with all his unsurpassed 
anatomising one’s inner nature often leads to an exacter | vigour and eloquence, the claims of integrity, truth, 
acquaintance with the latent phenomena of the soul | and goodness. Accustomed himself to gaze ever 
than a more general observation can supply ; but it is | reverently on the ideal form of perfect virtue ; devoted 
not favourable to a just estimate of man’s moral nature | to- the pursuit of truth for its own sake ; honest, 
as a whole, or to a wise adjustment of the principles | sincere, and simple in all his opinions, utterances, and 
by which his conduct should be regulated. pursuits ; and striving with an ardent self-absorbing 
The chicanery and error into which the Jesuits had | passion to realise his own conceptions of the true and 
fallen, and which Pascal so severely castigates in these | the good; his soul recoiled with indignation from 
letters, are traceable in no small degree to their in- | the tortuous, dishonest, and immoral teaching of the 
dulging in processes of moral refinement and discri- | Jesuits, and he summoned all his faculties to expose 
mination, not compatible with the concrete cha- | it, and cover it with ridicule. At the same time, 
racter of man’s life here. In the Bible we find moral | whilst in these immortal productions he appears as the 
truth laid down in its great, broad, comprehensive | indignant reprover of duplicity, sophistry, and false- 
principles, and men are left, in the exercise of their | hood, it is interesting to observe that he himself 
own intelligence, with the promised aid of the Holy | carefully avoids taking any undue advantage of an 
Spirit, to apply them to particular cases as they arise. | adversary, or resorting to any unfair means to secure 
But with this the casuists could not remain content. | a victory. He enters the arena with a pointed rapier, 
To them it appeared a proper and needful thing that | but he never forgets in the sharpest passes the cour- 
the limits between right and wrong, the virtuous and | tesy and dignity of a gentleman. In his keenest 
vicious, the allowable and the not-allowable, should | sarcasm there is no malevolence. His frequent laugh 
be determined with precision throughout the entire | has no accent of bitterness in it; it is ringing, and 
field of human interest and activity. They held that | honest as that of a child. One sees throughout the 
| whole the predominance of high moral feeling, assum- 
| ing sometimes the air of severity, indignation, and 











* “ Pensées,” p. 317 of Faugtre’s edition. 
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scorn, but never suffering itself to be tainted with 
anything mean, undignified, or unwholesome. 

Turning from the Provincial Letters to the 
Thoughts, we might occupy a considerable space in 
recounting the fates of this remarkable collection. Its 
history is a kind of romance in literature. It may 
seem strange to say of one of the most famous books 
in modern literature, that it is only of late years that 
the world has ever possessed a true copy of it ; but 
such is the simple fact. The wonder, indeed, is that 
the book exists at all. Its contents were, for the most 
part, written down hastily by the author on any 
scrap of paper that came to hand, and each scrap as 
it was filled was struag on a file, without any regard 
to connection or order among the different pieces. In 
this state they were found at Pascal’s death ; and his 
friends, rightly judging that these ‘‘disjecta membra”’ 
of an original and profound thinker were too valuable 
to be allowed to perish, resolved to commit them to 
the press. Unhappily they resolved also to put them 
into a more perfect state than that in which their 
author left them; and in the exercise of the discre- 
tionary power thus assumed by them, they made all 
manner of alterations, leaving out some portions, 
making additions to others, here trying to complete 
a torso, there seeking to curtail an excrescence, changing 
words and phrases for others they thought more 
appropriate, breaking some continuous passages into 
fragments, and piecing some fragments into con- 
tinuous passages; until, had Pascal come to life 
again, he would have found it impossible to re- 
cognise his own productions. Of the passages omitted 
the chief part was so dealt with to avoid offending 
the Ultramontane party ; and upon this policy sub- 
sequent editors of another stamp acted by cancelling 
passages which they thought too enthusiastic and 
devout. Thus, between orthodoxy and infidelity, 
Pascal ran no small risk of being made wholly to 
disappear out of the pages of his own book. It 
says not a little for the inherent worth of his 
thoughts, that, in spite of such violent treatment, they 
should have so soon commanded the homage of the 
civilised world, and retained it so long. 

The world is indebted to the distinguished French 
philosopher, M. Cousin, for calling attention to the 
scandalous liberties which had been used with Pascal’s 
MSS. ; and as these were fortunately still extant, it 
fell to the lot of M. Faugére to collect them and print 
them without alteration, and in such order as seemed 
most appropriate. This difficult task he has executed 
with great ability and success ; and if to some it shall 
appear that he has carried fidelity to excess by scru- 
pulously printing everything he found in Pascal’s 
autograph exactly as he found it, so that of some of 
the fragments it is impossible to ascertain the meaning, 
it must not be forgotten that this was forced on him 
by the licence of former editors, and that the public 
have now the assurance that in what he has published 
they have the actual writing of Pascal, and nothing 
but what is Pascal’s. 

The ‘‘ Pensées ” furnish a fruitful theme of remark. 
At present we shall use them simply as supplying 
illustration of Pascal’s doctrinal views, and of his reli- 
gious sentiment and feeling. No systematic exposi- 





| tion of evangelical truth can be drawn out of these 
fragments. This the character of the composition 
forbids us to expect. There occur, however, frequent 
statements of a doctrinal kind, and these are such as 
to justify us in claiming Pascal as belonging to the 
evangelical school. His conviction of the utterly 
fallen and lost condition of man was only too deep 
| and unmeasured ; for he sometimes writes as if he 
| took pleasure in showing how depraved, worthless, 
| and helpless man is even at his best estate. For this 
he has been charged by some with misanthropy. But 
Pascal was not a misanthrope. Despite his asceticism, 
which sometimes led him the length of repelling the 
affectionate kindness of those around him as misplaced, 
his heart craved sympathy from his fellows, and he 
felt that, without their love, life would not be endur- 
able. ‘* We have,” he wrote on one of his scraps 
of paper, ‘‘so great an idea of the soul of man 
that we cannot endure to be despised by it, nor 
to be without the esteem of at least one soul; 
and all the felicity of men consists in that esteem” 
(vol. ii. 80). Whilst he depicted in the strongest colours 
man’s littleness, worthlessness, and misery, he did 
not forget also to celebrate his greatness, Recog- 
nising in man the divine faculty of thought, he 
saw in that what raised man above all the material 
universe, and made him great even amid the ruin and 
misery which sin has brought upon him. ‘‘ Thought,” 
says he, ‘“‘makes the greatness of man.” ‘It is 
certain that according to the measure of light which 
men have, they find both greatness and misery in 
man. In a word, man knows that he is miserable. 
He is miserable, then, because he is so; but he is 
great because he knows it” (vol. ii. p. 83). In an- 
other place he expands this thought in the following 
beautiful passage :—‘‘ Man is but a reed, the feeblest 
in nature, but he is a reed that thinks. It needs not 
that the entire universe should arm itself to crush 
him. A vapour, a drop of water is sufficient to kill 
him. But should the universe crush him, man would 
be still more noble than that which kills him, because 
he knows that he dies, while of the advantage it has 
over him the universe knows nothing” (vol. ii. 84). 
Sentiments like these could not have fallen from the pen 
of one who had yielded himself to misanthropy. The 
truth is, it was the very greatness which Pascal knew 
to belong to man that made him feel so bitterly the 
degradation into which man has been brought by sin, 
and in which so many are content to remain. Rever- 
ing man as a thinking being, this made him all the 
more indignantly denounce the folly and guilt of those 
who wasted this noble faculty on the trifles and pass- 
ing vanities of time. ‘*‘Man,” he exclaims, ‘is 
plainly made to think ; it is all his dignity and all 
his merit, and his whole duty is to think as he 
ought. Now the proper order of thought is to begin 
with self, and with our author and end. But of what 
does the world think ? Never of these ; but of danc- 
ing, and playing the lute, and singing; of making 
verses, and running at the ring, and such like ; of build- 
ing, and making oue’s-self a king, without thinking 
what it is to be a king and what it is to be aman” 
(vol. ii. 85). To man thus benighted, Pascal deemed it 
kind and wise to declare emphatically his true condi- 
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tion ; neither denying his inherent greatness, nor con- 
cealing his actual misery. He wrote as he did on 
this point on principle. ‘‘ It is dangerous,” he says, 
“to show a man too much how he is on a level with 
the brutes, without at the same time showing him 
his greatness. It is no less dangerous to show him 
too much his greatness apart from his meanness. It 
is most of all dangerous to leave him in ignorance of 
both ; it is best to represent to him as well the one as 
the other ” (vol. ii. 85). 

Believing in the fallen condition of man, Pascal 
looked for salvation only to the atoning work and 
high-priestly intercession of Christ. His own mind 
seems to have been filled with thoughts of Christ; he 
seems to have constantly had before him the image of 
the Saviour, as the perfect embodiment of all spiritual 
and moral excellence; and his Thoughts are full of 
passages in which the all-sufficiency and the sole-sufii- 
ciency of His meritorial work is proclaimed. Take 
the following as specimens :—‘‘Since the corruption 
of human nature, God has left men in a blindness, 
from which they can emerge only through Jesus 
Christ, without whom all communication with God is 
cut off” (vol. ii, 114). ‘‘ Jesus Christ is the object of 
all, and the centre to which all tends. He who knows 
Him, knows the reason of all things” (vol. ii, 115). ‘All 
who seek food apart from Jesus Christ, and who stop 
at nature, either find no light that can satisfy them, 
or succeed in forming to themselves a method of 
knowing God and serving Him without a mediator, 
whence they fall either into atheism or deism ; which 
are two things almost equally abhorrent from the 
Christian religion ” (vol. ii. 117). ‘* Not only do we not 
know God without Jesus Christ, we do not know our- 
selves without Him. We know neither life nor death 
without Jesus Christ. . . . Thus, without Scripture, 
which has only Jesus Christ for its object, we know 
nothing, and see only obscurity and confusion in the 
nature of God and in our own” (vol. ii. 317). ‘In 
Him is all our virtue and all our felicity ; out of Him 
there is nothing but vice, misery, mistakes, darkness, 
death, despair ” (vol. ii. 316). ‘‘ Our prayers and our 
virtues are an abomination before God if they are not 
the prayers and virtues of Jesus Christ. And our 
sins will never be the object of the [mercy|* but of 
the justice of God if they are not [word torn off] of 
Jesus Christ. . . . He hath taken on Him our sins 
and hath [admitted us to his] alliance, for the virtues 
are proper to Him and the sins foreign, while to us the 
virtues are foreign and the sins proper” (vol. ii. 380). 
It would be easy to multiply such passages, but those 
we have cited may suflice to show how entire and ex- 
clusive was Pascal’s reliance on Christ as his Saviour, 
and how closely in sentiment, though not in phraseo- 
logy, he approached to the doctrine of Luther and 
Calvin on this point. With them also he agreed in 
referring all the graces and excellences which the 
Christian may obtain to the indwelling power of the 
Holy Spirit ; indeed, saving some brief statements 
regarding the eucharist, which are not such as all 
Protestants would repudiate, one hardly meets with 





* The MS. is torn here; the words within brackets are conjec- 
turally supplied. 











anything in Pascal’s writings that savours of ritualism 
or an undue dependence on sacramental operation. 

The profound and realising sense which Pascal had 
of the Saviour’s sufficiency gave a character to his 
religious life, which is very marked. His was not a 
religion of dogmas, any more than it was a religion 
of rites. It was supremely a life in Christ ; and this 
gave to his piety a vigour and directness which dis- 
tinguish it from that of many belonging to the party 
with which he was united, and in whom the great reali- 
ties of Christianity were often absorbed in mere 
sentimental softnesses or obscured by the smoke of 
mystic exhalations. In Pascal we find nothing of 
this. Of deep religious emotion he was undoubtedly 
susceptible—as witness that remarkable paper which 
was found stitched in his garment, after his death, 
and in which he records a season of spiritual ravish- 
ment in broken sentences and abrupt words, such as 
might have burst from the lips of one who was gazing 
on things too grand to be uttered (vol. i: 259); but 
he had, as the foundation principle of his soul, a 
supreme conviction that it was out of himself he was 
to look for peace, consolation, and purity ; and this 
constant reference to an objective revelation and an 
objective ground of hope, exerted a most salutary influ- 
ence on the general character of his piety. He was thus 
enabled to combine warmth with solidity ; and to find 
in the great fundamental truths of Christianity at once 
a satisfactory resting-place, an abiding consolation, 
and a constant stimulus to fortitude and patience. 

We cannot better convey to the reader a just idea 
of the character of Pascal’s piety than by citing the 
concluding words of a prayer which he wrote during a 
season of sickness ; and with this we shall conclude 
this paper. Addressing the Saviour, he says :— 
** Grant, Lord, that such as I am, I may be conformed 
to Thy will ; and that being in sickness I may glorify 
Thee in my sufferings. Without them I cannot arrive 
at glory ; even Thou, O my Saviour, didst not will to 
reach thither without them. It was by the mark of 
Thy sufferings that Thou wert recognised by Thy dis- 
ciples ; and it is by their sufferings also that Thou 
recognisest Thy disciples. Recognise me, then, for 
Thy disciple in the pains which I endure, both in my 
body and in my soul, for the sins which I have com- 
mitted. And since nothing is well-pleasing to God, 
if it be not offered by Thee, unite my will to Thine, 
and my griefs to those Thou hast endured. Cause 
that mine become Thine. Unite me to Thyself; fill 
me with Thyself and Thy Holy Spirit. Enter into 
my soul and my heart, there to bear my sufferings, 
and to continue to endure in me what remains of Thy 
passion,* which Thou art accomplishing in Thy mem- 
bers until the perfect consummation of Thy Body ; so 
that being full of Thee, it shall be no longer I that 
live and suffer, but Thou that livestand sufferest in 
me, O my Saviour ! And thus having some small part 
in Thy sufferings, that Thou mayest fill me wholly 
with that glory which Thou hast acquired, and in which 
Thou livest with the Father and the Holy Spirit 
through all ages. So be it” (vol. i. 77). 





* Pascal alludes here to Paul’s words in Col. i. 24, 
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SUNDAYS IN 


** Wuere can I go for a few weeks, without being | 
recognised and asked to preach?” said an eminent 
London minister to me, one summer evening, at his 
tea-table. 

** Nowhere, except the Land’s End,” replied I, 
offhand. 

‘‘The Land’s End!” rejoined he, ‘* Well, I never 
dreamt of going there, but let us start immediately.” 

Accordingly, in a day or two we were en route for 
the Land’s End, reached it, and spent a very medita- 
tive and profitable Sunday there. Let it here be 
noted in passing, that the minister did not preach 
during his holiday, although he once had a narrow 
and not unamusing escape. Ensconsing ourselves, as 
we thought, unobserved in a corner pew of the chapel 
at F , we were astonished to hear the clerk 
announce, after the singing of the concluding hymn,— 

*T am desired to announce that the Rev. Dr. 
» of London, will preach here this evening.” 

Instantly the said doctor rose in the remote pew 
and exclaimed,— 

‘TY am compelled to announce that the Rev. Dr. 
—— will not preach here this evening.” 

It is needless to dwell upon the consequent dismay 
in the desk and discomposure in the pews. 

In suggesting ‘*The Land’s End” I must have 
been influenced by a desire which I had long enter- 
tained of seeing something of the Cornish miners, of 
whom there are about 30,000, including all who are 
employed in and about the mines. Of these, at the 
period when I visited the county, there were some 
19,000 men, and 11,000 women and young persons, 
the latter being defined as males and females of from 
thirteen to eighteen years of age. In 1842 it was 
found by a Government commissioner that of 7500 
children and young persons engaged at the Cornish 
mines, about one-sixth were employed under-ground, 
and five-sixths above-ground. Of the under-ground 
work and the processes of mining I shall say nothing 
in this paper ; but I may speak in passing of the sur- 
face works, and thus introduce the children and young 
persons to the reader. 

It may happen to the pedestrian in the mining dis- 
tricts of Cornwall to come suddenly upon the exterior 
works of a great copper or tin mine, as he turns 
aside from some wild and solitary moor. After having 
plodded wearily for several hours, it will surprise him 
to hear a strange noise, compounded of clattering and 
creaking and cranking, varied by crashing, rushing, 
and rolling. What can it be? Whence does it arise / 
Turn a little to the left or to the right and an unex- 
pected scene greets you. Yonder is the ‘* Grass- 
work ” [everything at the surface in Cornwall being 
‘‘at grass”] of a great mine, revealed in its entire- 











ness and complexity at one view. Enormous wheels 
are rushing here and there, while high in the air rise 
skeleton platforms, and iron chains clank painfully 
over iron pulleys. Rising from the midst a lofty 
chimney is conspicuous, and near it huge machinery 
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puifs and pulls and gasps and groans, to the alternating 
movements of big beams of wood, which start sud- 
denly into the air and then slowly sink down in 
dead heaviness. Discoloured streamlets, polluted by 
metallic admixtures, pour down all around you, and 
some little brooks run noisily even under covering. 

The most pleasing feature of the whole scene is a 
congregation of women and children, all busily en- 
gaged in surface mining work. Technically speaking, 
they are ‘‘ spalling and jigging, buddling and trunk- 
ing.” Avoiding the peculiar language of mining, we 
simply say, they are washing, sifting, and gradually 
separating the metallic particles from dross and foreign 
matter. Draw nearer to this juvenile industry, and 
you are gratified with the rosy cheeks and cheery 
aspect of nearly all who are present. Their dress is 
rough, but their manners are respectful, and they 
answer the inquiring stranger courteously. But the 
most singular habit which marks these healthy young 
lads and lasses is that of hymn or song singing. 
Almost as soon as you approach them, you hear 
their pleasing though simple strain floating in the 
air, and alternating sweetly with the crashing and 
crushing and whirling of wheels and pulleys, and 
washing machinery. This is a memorial of the Sunday 
transported into the week-days ; for here are Sunday- 
school children and teachers, members of Methodist 
chapels, and perhaps a class-leader or two, The 
words of the hymns which I heard were not particularly 
poetical or appropriate ; and as I sat and listened to 
one of those musical societies, I pencilled down the 
following hymn, which, perhaps, the reader may think 
not inappropriate to the singers and the scene— 

O Lord! we mining children raise 
A grateful song to Thee ; 
Thou wilt accept the feeblest praise 
From all that bend the knee. 


Here on this broad and rocky moor 
We praise Thee from our hearts, 
And sing, while we Thy name adore, 
In simple, tuneful parts— 

How Thou didst send our Saviour here, 
By whom we’re reconciled ; 

Who came to dry the mourner’s tear, 
And save the duteous child. 

O give us grace to do Thy will, 
Whate’er that will may be ; 

To labour daily, praising still, 
Loving and serving Thee. 

Give us each day our daily bread, 
Us from temptation keep ; 

At night preserve us in our bed, 
And send refreshing sleep. 


Then will we tread the stony moor 
Each morn with thankful hearts ; 

And all the day Thy love adore, 
And praise in tuneful parts. 


When we become acquainted with these children 
and their parents, and thus gain access to the interior 


of adjacent miners’ cottages, we find upon inquiry that 
most of the industrious and able men have contrived 
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to build a cottage, oftentimes with their own hands | 


after the labours of the day. The stone costs the 
careful builder nothing but the toil of fetching it 
from the moor; and he slowly erects his little 
mansion upon the acre of ground which he cultivates, 
and has obtained from the heathy waste on easy 
terms, perhaps on lease for three lives, at a few 
shillings rent. In the mining districts of the west, 
about Camborne and Redruth, the ground is thickly 
sown with such cottages, and out of each cottage 
swarms a throng of little children, running and screech- 
ing at every passing vehicle. Especially on Sundays 
do these crowds of children congregate in the roads 
and byways before and after school or chapel. Their 
fathers are grave, and not over loquacious, Men who 
labour daily hundreds of fathoms underground, and 
walk some miles to and from their work, are not likely 
to be light-hearted and talkative; but women and 
children make up with double measure of speech for 
the taciturnity of their husbands and fathers. 

I infer from the absence of such traditions as I have 
mentioned of the pitmen in the north of England, * 
that the Cornish miners have always been a milder 
and more mannerly race than the wild colliers. As 
to sports, rough games, and gaudy and peculiar dress, 
the Cornishmen seem never to have known these 
things. Wrestling has been practised amongst them, 
and what is termed the ‘Cornish hug” is, of course, 
as familiar to them as to other Cornishmen ; but from 
an early period Methodism has set its seal upon the 
miners of the west, and las retained its hold there 
as tenaciously as in any other county. I found that 
Cornwall contained very nearly as many members of 
this religous community as the entire metropolis. 

Near to St. Daye, in the parish of Gwennap, a popu- 
lous mining centre, a spacious hollow is to be seen on 
the slope of a hill, which is capable of containing an 
immense number of people. This is ‘‘ Wesley’s Pit,” 
so named from the circumstance that John Wesley, 
the founder of Methodism, employed it as a preaching 
place. Great crowds thronged this hollow to hear 
him, and on Whit-Monday in every year the Metho- 
dists still, I believe, assemble there in considerable 
numbers to keep up its Wesleyan sanctity. But 
Whitefield also laboured hard in this extremity of 
England. ‘‘I am just returned,” he writes on one 
occasion, ‘‘ from the Land’s End, where thousands and 
thousands heard the Gospel gladly. Everywhere the 
Word of God hasrun and been glorified. Every day I 
have been travelling and preaching, and could I stay 
one month, it might be spent to great advantage. . . 
Immediately after writing my last, I preached to 
many thousands, at a place call Gwennap. The rain 
descended, but the grace of God seemed to fall like 
a gentle dew and sprinkling rain upon our souls. It 
was indeed a fine spring shower. In the evening I 
rode to St. Ives, and preached to many who gladly 
attended to hear the Word. <A great power seemed to 
accompany it. On the Lord’s-day I preached twice to 
large auditories. On Monday I preached again at 
Redruth at ten in the morning to near (as they com- 
puted) ten thousand souls. Arrows of conviction 
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seemed to fly fast.”—-One more extract from the 
journalof this great religious pioneermay be welcome :— 
“T have been very near the Land’s End, and every- 
where souls have fled to hear the Word preached, 
like doves to their windows. The harvest is great, 
yea, very great, but the labourers are few. O that 
the Lord of the harvest would thrust out more la- 


| bourers. Invitations are sent to me from Falmouth, but 


I cannot attend to them all at present. I want more 
tongues, more bodies, more souls for the Lord Jesus. 
Had I ten thousand, He should have them all.” 

Surely, these little known records of a time-hon- 
oured minister are worth reproduction, and surely he, 
as well as Wesley, has sown abundant seed in Corn- 
wall, of which the harvest is copious and gladsome. 

Redruth is in the very heart of one of the chief 
mining districts of Cornwall—and there I passed one 
Sunday, and attended services which interested me, 
and which are strongly characteristic of the locality 
and the people. While at breakfast in an inn which 
commanded a view of a long street which runs 
through the town, I heard the sound of many voices 
approaching nearer and nearer, and soon distinguished 
a kind of hymn-tune. Presently opposite the inn 
halted a knot of Primitive Methodists, and gave pre- 
cedence to a little man, shock-headed, dauntless, and 
devout. After giving out a verse or two from ‘‘ the 
small hymn-book,” he announced that there would be 
a ‘“Camp-meeting in Turner’s field,” and invited us 
all to attend it. I soon followed to the field, and 
there was ‘‘ Brother Russell,” as the leader was 
styled, mounted upon a capacious wagon, in which 
were seated a number of his friends, male and 
female. Around the wagon were gathered nume- 
rous Redruthians, and not a few miners and their 
children. 

A full service was conducted in the midst of this 
assembly by Brother Russell, who certainly was not 
deficient in fervour or rough fluency or sounding 
voice. The tenants of the wagon took part in the 
service, praying in turns, and singing with hearty 
goodwill. Finally, Brother Russell announced a 
*‘ Love Feast ” at the Primitive Methodist chapel in 
the evening ; and then the horses were put to the 
wagon and the great crowd dispersed. 

In a spacious chapel I found the brethren and 
sisters assembled in the evening, and the Love Feast 
duly inaugurated. Bun and water were handed to 
me, and having partaken thereof I was invited to 
come forward. Those who sat on the front benches, 
or in the higher pews, were persons prepared to ‘‘ give 
their experience” when called upon. Having listened 
for some time to these experiences, I learnt how much 
of feeling and fervour lay hid under a rough exterior 
and reserve to strangers. Well do I remem- 
ber the narrative of one little woman of middle age, 
who stood up at the summons of Brother Russell, and 
gave utterance to such a series of spiritual conflicts 
with the Evil One as would have astonished auditors 





unaccustomed to such narratives. According to this 
| good: woman’s story, the Father of Lies had been 
| lying in wait for her on all possible occasions, and 
tempting her so strongly that it was marvellous how 
| She escaped. She told aloud how she was tempted, 
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how she had been troubled, cast down and almost | 


destroyed ; how, nevertheless, she had resisted the 
devil and he fled from her. She spoke quite fami- 
larly to Brother Russell, and was fearless of disap- 





| 


in most mines be only displaced by blasting with gun- 
powder. Two miners were engaged in a certain mine 
in “putting in a shot,” or preparing a cylindrical 
hollow in the stone and filling it with powder. They 


proval or even the passing merriment which some parts | had completed the process and added a short train. 


of her story did not fail to occasion. 


Brother | The custom was that one man should be drawn up at 


Russell laughed, and all the brethren laughed, and all | a time in a basket worked by a windlass, the single 
the sisters too, as she concluded an account of her last | winder who worked at the surface not being able to 


conflict with the devil by saying, ‘‘ And so you see, | draw up more. 


Mr. Russell, there wasn’t any love lost between us.” 

I could have listened longer to these peculiar reve- 
lations of the inner life of the humble Cornish folk, had 
I not unluckily attracted the attention of Brother 
Russell himself, who, approaching and addressing me 
in a free and easy manner, said ‘‘ Now, brother, won’t 
you come and give us your experience ?” 

Taken off my guard by this unexpected invitation, 
I hastily answered him that it would be far from 
edifying, and retreated to the more distant gallery. 
While lingering there I saw a man rise, lean over the 
gallery, and, looking towards the president, cry out, 
‘* If you please, Mr. Russell, the ladies up here want 
some more water !” 

Having conversed with several Wesleyans on the 
subject of the influence of religion upon the miners, 
in their lives and daily occupation, I am justified 
in affirming that its effects are by no means evanescent. 
Real principle operates amongst many of these men, 
who, though humble and uncultured, I am assured 
do credit to their profession, This is attested not 
merely by attendance at the chapel, but by the entire 
manner of life. One Methodist minister thus wrote 
to me :—‘‘ A nobler set of men (the miners who are 
Methodists) I never met with in my life ;” and such 
was the impression of a friend who visited them before 
I went down. They are as generous, warm-hearted, 
and devoted a people as you would desire to see. I 
met down there one of the most striking developments 
of pure disinterested Christian affection I ever wit- 
nessed. ‘There is a local preacher in the Camborne 
circuit named Thomas Samson, and a Samson he is 

. both in mind and body. 

He is a working miner, and is engaged in the bowels 
of the earth every day of his life, and works hard for 
his bread. The captain of the mine said to him on 
one occasion, ‘ Thomas, I’ve got an easier berth for 
you, where there is comparatively little to do, and 
where you will earn more money; will you accept 
it?” What do you think he said? ‘‘ Captain, there’s 
our poor brother Tregony, he has a sick body, and he 
is not able to work so hard as Iam. I fear his toil 
will shorten his useful life. Will you let him have 
the berth?” The captain, pleased with his generosity, 
sent for Tregony and gave him the berth, which he is 
nowenjoying. Thomas was gratified, and added, ‘‘I 
can work a little longer yet.” 

The truest heroism is ever produced by Christianity, 
and is distinguished from mere blind animal courage 
by its forethought as well as its boldness, by its calm- 
ness as well as its promptitude. Of such distinctions 
I know no more apposite example than the following, 
which, though not unknown, I may here repeat with 
advantage :— 


The solid rock in which the ore is contained can 








The second man left at the bottom 
was to kindle a match and instantly to spring into 
the basket on its return from landing his companion 
above, All being ready, one of the two miners was 
about to step into the basket and ascend. The other 
thought the match too long, and tried to make it 
shorter by cutting it between a flat and a sharp 
stone. He did so shorten it, but at the same moment 
unexpectedly inflamed it! In one other minute the 
train would be fired and the explosion take place, 
involving the instant death of both men! The basket 
would not bear both upward, one must remain and 
assuredly perish, Which should it be? Which 
should ascend and which die? A few seconds more 
would see both dead if one did not instantly ascend. 

*¢ Go aloft, Jack—jump in,” cried one man to the 
other, ‘‘in another moment I shall be in Heaven !” 

Jack did jump in, gave the signal, and bounded 
aloft. Ere he had quite reached the top the dreaded 
explosion took place. 

*¢ Poor Will is killed,” exclaimed Jack to the man 
at the windlass—‘ poor Will is killed !” 


So soon as the smoke had cleared away, arrange- _ 


ments were made for the descent of Jack and another 
man to recover the dead body of Will; and a little 
knot of friends were rapidly assembling at the mouth 
of the short shaft, sorrowful at the news and awaiting 
the corpse. 

After some time the signal for hauling up was given 
from below. Hearty co-operation was directed to the 
windlass, and tears started to manly eyes as the basket 
ascended. A minute or two brings the suspended 
freight to the presence of all, and out of the basket 
jumped Jack—and Will! Yes, Will himself, alive 
and sound but slightly bruised. How did he escape ? 
As by a miracle, and surely by a providential inter- 
position in his favour. When the explosion took 
effect it tore down masses of rock, which fell all round 
and over Will, and at once buried him. But fortu- 
nately the pieces so fell as to form an arch above him, 
and under this he lay safe, though rather bruised. As 
soon as he heard the voices of the descending men he 
called out in stifled accents from his vaulted sepulchre. 
Happily they heard him, and labouring with all their 
might they removed fragment after fragment, and finally 
extricated poor Will and lifted him into the basket. 
Jack accompanied him to the surface; and when 
Jack'and Will jumped out ‘at grass,” a hearty and 
vigorous cheer welcomed them. Will at once fell on 
his knees and gave thanks for this wonderful deliver- 
ance. Christian principle had made him a self-deny- 
ing hero; and the facts being noised abroad, fame 
made him a social hero. He was poor and unedu- 
cated. Excellent ladies commenced a subscription for 
him, and raised him fifty pounds. 

Will now expressed a desire to learn reading and 
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writing, but he could not effectively “ put in a shot” 
in this direction. It is however recorded in the locality 


that he did succeed in buying and profiting by sundry | 
cows; and haying abandoned mining, it is possible that | 
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Hero Will may to this day be a prosperous Cornish 
cowkeeper. 
Was not this true heroism in humble life, and a 
blessed fruit of religion amongst miners ? 
J. R. Lerrenixp. 





WANDERINGS OF AN ENQUIRING SPIRIT. 


Everyone who thinks,—everyone who, out of a 
sense of duty, or by a necessity of his nature, instead 
of sitting submissive at the feet of human teachers, 
ventures forth on the sea of enquiry into the reasons 
of all divine and human things, will find that it has 
swinging billows, cliffs, and shoals, and that only 
through nights and days of storm is the haven to be 
reached. ‘There is a haven where the light is sweet 
and the waters are calm, but many never see it; some 
even, it would seem to our human eyes, who take 
their way faithfully over the waters, pure of life and 
in heart seekers after the truth. For them there are 
these alternatives :—a tossing on the sea of doubt, a 
feeding on mere negations, till death comes and the 
great secret is revealed at last ; or a folding of the 
hands in despair, to think, feel, believe, in utter 
passiveness, and at the bidding of infallible authority. 
Of this, the experiences of John Henry Newman and 
his brother Francis William, to which they have them- 
selves invited the attention of the world, are a mar- 
vellous illustration. The latter represents himself as 
flinging his old beliefs away, and abides, as he may, 
amidst the desolation which he has made ; the former 
tells how, weary with strife, lost in the labyrinths of 
enquiry, driven on and on by tyrannous logical neces- 
sities, he nestled himself at last in the bosom of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Scepticism or Popery—hor- 
rible alternative !—seems to be the portion of the think- 
ing spirit which has got the worst of it in the batile, 
which in the voyage has lost its way. Itis not yet 
the end. Perhaps the seeker may find; the wan- 
derer may return ; for the soul lost in the wastes of 
thought a happier meed may be in store. As the 
poet of ‘‘ In Memoriam” sings— 

** He fought his doubts, and gathered strength, 
He would not make his judgment blind, 


He faced the spectres of the mind 
And laid them : thus he came at length 
‘To find a stronger faith his own ; 
And Powey was with him in the night, 
Which makes the darkness and the light, 
And dwells not in the light alone.” 


Certainly the most remarkable book of the year, 
perhaps of many years, is the ‘* Apologia pro Vita 
Sua” of Dr. John Henry Newman, otherwise Father 
Newman. For some months past it has made work 
for the Reviews and Magazines, each of which has 
dealt with it, and endeavoured to solve, according to 
its own doctrinal bias, the questions which it raises, 
To us the purely human interest in this book is the 
predominating one, its record of a life spent in search 
and conflict, surely one of the sorrowfullest that was 
ever penned, One’s heart, in the reading of it, grows 





big with pity: one’s eyes can scarcely withhold 
their tears. It is like the story of some warrior 
fallen in a hopeless battle, some Sir John Franklin 
perished amidst Arctic snows. Its publication arose 
out of a controversy, in which Mr. Kingsley struck 
the first blow. We have nothing to say about that 
controversy here. Mr. Kingsley’s polemic took very 
much the form of an attack upon his opponent’s per- 
sonal honour, the consequence of which was, that the 
old man, stung to the heart by the imputation, came 
forth from his long silence, with this history of his 
religious opinions, which lays bare what underlay 
the phenomena of that strange career, with which the 
world was so astonished a quarter of a century ago. 
We cannot but say, that it is a noble story nobly 
told, truthful and transparent, putting to swift death 
all doubts of Dr. Newman’s honesty. _ With the man 
who will read it to cavil at it, we should not wish to 
have any personal acquaintance. And we can imagine 
one, who knows too well the manner of this melancholy 
warfare, and who is startled by it when it looks out upon 
him with a familiar face from every page, kneeling down 
to spread out the book before God and pray,—pray for 
the man who wrote it, —pray for himself—‘‘O send out 
thy light and thy truth : let them lead me : let them 
bring me to thy holy hill and to thy tabernacles.” 
The boy John Henry Newman was piously brought 
up. The beginnings of his career were far enough 
away from Rome. He was taught to take delight in 
reading the Bible. A little later, his teachers were 
Romaine and Thomas Scott of Aston Sandford. The 
commentary of the latter divine was once in Dr. 
Newman's library—expurgated, we fear, by this time 
of day. These were the external influences brought 
to bear on him : the deeper bias, which was in time 
to carry him loose of all these, was indicated, as he 
himself manifestly supposes, by the dreams and fancies 
of his childhood. The world around him seemed to him 
to have no material reality. Its facts and sciences were 
to be for ever uninteresting to him. He counted it a 
beautiful illusion. He peopled it in imagination with 
angels. They were his playmates. In his recollec- 
tions of his childhood, they seemed to him not ima- 
ginary but actual companions. To him they were the 
causes of all things. As he wrote afterwards—‘* Every 
breath of air and ray of light and heat, every beau- 
tiful prospect is, as it were, the skirts of their 
garments, the waving of the robes of those whose 
faces see God.” Late in his career, he was startled 
to find, in an old copy-book, with date 1811, amidst 
some school-boy verses, the figures of a cross and 
rosary. How they came there he knew not, but 
they help to indicate the early dawnings of that 
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mystic view of all things, that :love of symbolism, 
which was one of the influences that propelled him 
into the Romish Church. Indeed, these brief records 
of Newman’s childhood, and a certain natural cha- 
racter which runs as an undercurrent all through 
his religious history, almost lead one to say of him 
that he was aborn Roman Catholic. That, how- 
ever, were a false way of putting a true thing. 
His is plainly one of those mystical spirits to which 
all things are a parable, and for whom symbolism in 
the Church and its worship has peculiar fascinations. 
There are two types of religious character and experi- 
ence—the faith of the veiled and the faith of the 
open face. The one spirit is full of longing after 
God, dwells in the shadow of a deep reverence, 
seeks to surround itself on every hand with represen- 
tations of the glory of God and the fulness of His 
grace. The other needs, or thinks it needs, but little 
help from external ordinances, rejoices before God 
with the joy of conscious possession and unquestioning 
peace. Our readers, who have looked a little widely over 
the fields of Christian life in all the Churches, will not 


misunderstand. When will the time come, when the | 


children of God who walk under the sunnier, and the 
children of God who walk under the gloomier but 


vaster heaven, shall be content to take their upward | 


way together, without calling each other Anathema ? 
To this early period of Dr. Newman’s spiritual his- 


tory belongs a very singular thing. About the age of | 


fifteen, he declares himself to have been consciously 
converted, in connection with the dealing of a minister 
whom he does not name, and the reading of religious 
books, all of the school of Calvin. And he goes on 
to say that, at this day, he is as certain of his con- 
version to God as he is that he has hands and feet. 
A strange enough introduction this to his after-his- 
tory! Itis plain that the connection, in which the 
announcement of his conversion is introduced, deter- 
mines it to mean what it means in the evangelical 
school of religious thought. It must mean peace 
found at the foot of Christ’s cross. It must mean 
regeneration by the Holy Spirit of God. And so he 


says, that at this time he received ‘impressions of | 


dogma” which never left him—that is, he espoused a 
definite creed, containing in it the vital doctrines of 
the Christian faith, his attachment to which and con- 
fidence in which have never been shaken. All this 
shuts us up to the conclusion, that the struggle of his 
life was, not to attain a definite faith, but an outward 
guarantee for the faith which he held without it by a 
necessity of his own spiritual life, which he could 
never cease to hold. It was not to discover the way 
of salvation for his soul, but something to assure him 
infallibly that he had got the true way. He has 
found such guarantee as satisfies him in the authority 


ofan infallible Church. That is hishaven. Having had | 


the ark of the covenant with him all the while, he 
has pitched a tent for it there, and offers before it the 
sacrifice of faith and a good conscience, This is 
puzzling to Protestant minds, no doubt—puzzling 
and yet not surprising, to any who have marvelled 


over the shining traces of Christian faith and life | 
which appear even in the Romish Church of the | 


Middle Ages, While the storm raged around him, 
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| 
| and he was weary to death with search and strife, it 
would seem as if the dove of a divine peace nestled 
at his heart. It is indeed strange that he should 
give us no hint, or almost no hint, of this. But in 
| this history it is plain enough, that there is an inner 
| sanctuary of communion with God from which he has 
not withdrawn the veil. He has set himself merely to 
| record his changes of opinion, and these in regard to a 
| particular matter—the doctrine of the Church. He 
| is resolved to account for his career as known to the 
world. His book is all about the way in which he 
strove to do and did acertain duty—the duty, namely, 
of finding out and attaching himself to the true 
Church, to which belong the covenants and the pro- 
| mises, and out of which it is impossible to be saved. 
| Notwithstanding all this minute chronicle of his 
opinions, it is our firm belief that’ we do not know 
Dr. Newman yet. The story of his inward life, of 
| pious thought and prayer, is still to be told. 
In this early period he was deeply impressed by 
| Milner’s Church History, in which he learned to love 
| the writings of the fathers of the Christian Church; 
and Newton on the Prophecies convinced him that 
the Pope was Antichrist—a conviction which he 
found the greatest difficulty in getting rid of. About 
the same time it was borne in upon him that he was to 
live a single life, and this persuasion never left 
him. Marriage, notwithstanding its holy significances, 
consorted ill with his visionary view of the world. 
Perhaps some gentle reader may be moved to exclaim, 
“* Poor Dr. Newman! if he had only had some one 
to make him happy with the happiness of wedded life 
and home, he would never have gone the weary way 
he did!” We cannot agree with our tender-hearted 
friend. Men like Dr. Newman, who have been willing 
to suffer for conscience’ sake, have seldom failed to be 
equal to the peculiarly intense trial of involving wife 
and child in the desolation which fell upon them. 
This early resolve, however, betrays an ascetic spirit 
which knows no human love but friendship, and only 
intellectual and spiritual joys. 
Here there is a break in the narrative. When it is 
resumed again, Newman is in Oxford, and we are 
| introduced to those eminent men who influenced him 
| there. Oxford never received a more momentous 
| addition to its classic halls than the undergraduate 
| lad who entered into its occupations and breathed its 
| intellectual air with so keen a zest. The earliest 
| influences to which he became subject were of an un- 
settling kind—impelled him in the direction of, free- 
thought. The ominous name of Blanco White appears 
and reappears on the page. Richard Whately, after- 
| wards Archbishop Whately, showed him much kind- 
ness for many years, made him in 1825 his vice- 
principal at Alban Hall, and affected him deeply. 
Himself no rationalist certainly, his influence was 
stimulating, was all in the direction ot freer and 
bolder enquiry. From Dr. Hawkins, the vicar of St. 
Mary’s, Oxford, he learned to regard the Scriptures 
| as not intended to teach doctrine, but only to prove it 
| as taught in the creeds of the Church, The result was 
a most important one for John Henry Newman. He 
| withdrew his name from the list of the Bible Society, and 
| virtually laid his own Bible on the shelf—for it is but 
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little we hear of it ever afterwards—and set out on his 
way with the Creeds and the Fathers for his guide. 
We have no hesitation in saying, that this was the seed 
which bore so melancholy a harvest. A fixed standard 
of belief this soul must have, if it is to be at rest. 
The Bible would have supplied him with that. When 
he laid aside his Bible, and set out on the sea of en- 
quiry, the only haven which remained for him, if he 
was to come into haven at all, was that of an infal- 
lible Church. He soon broke with the negative school, 
which disagreed with all his religious instincts, but 
it did him this deadly wrong—it robbed him of his 
Bible, and so, in fact, determined his future career. 
But, presently, the scene changes, and, instead of 
these names which we have mentioned, come up the 
names of the future Archdeacon Wilberforce, Richard 
Hurrell Froude, and John Keble—the last of these 
a name honoured and loved among Christians every- 
where. Newman’s affection for these early friends 


is strangely deep and beautiful. His love for them | 


passeth the love of women. They taught him to be- 
lieve in apostolical succession ; they showed him the 
dreams of his youth fulfilled in the sacramental system. 
The Church, the bride, the Lamb’s wife, as visible on 
earth, became the divinity of his worship, the mistress 
of hisheart and hand. Love for the Church is in itself 
beautiful and right. It need not be connected with 
any religious intolerance, or with any putting of the 
Church in Christ’s place. Whoso loves Christ can 
scarcely fail to love and be zealous for his visible 
kingdom on earth. Some, whose views are not the 


highest nor most catholic in regard to this matter, | 
have suffered most deeply, not only for the honour | 
of Christ the King, but for the honour of the bride | 


of Christ, for the freedom and the purity of his house. 
The thing which first gave these young men a cha- 
racter and aim in their association together, which 
bound them by a peculiar tie, ‘* woke up in the hearts 
of thousands a new music—the music of a school long 
unknown in England,” was the publication of Keble’s 
** Christian Year.” Another thing, which suggested 
to them many thoughts and made them aware of a 


work which they had to do, was the publication of | 
‘* Letters on the Church, by an Episcopalian,” always | 
and still attributed to Dr. Whately, which contained | 


an energetic protest against Erastianism, and filled 
them with impatience of all secular interference in 
the affairs of the house of God. The thoughts and 
talk of these young men, as they walked ‘round 
Christ Church meadow” was the beginning of convul- 
sion and change in the Anglican Church. The infinite 
potency for evil or good of the questionings which stir, 
the convictions which spring up, in the minds of the 
young men of the time, is always forgotten and always 
illustrated anew in every age. There was a steady 
fermentation going on for several years. Meanwhile, 
Newman was deep in the study of the Fathers, read- 
ing them chronologically; and not only read but 
wrote, for having been asked to contribute to a theo- 
logical library then projected, a history of the prin- 
cipal Councils, he set to work on the Council of 


Nicwa, and produced a volume which he entitled | 


‘* The Arians of the Fourth Century.” At this time he 
was Fellow of Oriel—the most thoughtful, at the time, 


| 
| of the Oxford Colleges. His book was published in 1833. 
| The studies preparatory to the writing of this book left 
| an indelible impression on his mind. He compared his 
| own Church of England with the early Church, and 
| thought she suffered by the comparison. He would fain 
work to bring her back to that glorious model, revive in 
| her the spirit of that ancient time, make her catholic, 
| mighty, sweeping onwards with irresistible advance, as 
she was then. There was need of a second Reformation. 
Then we find him travelling, for the restoration 
of health impaired by study, on the Continent, with 
| Hurrell Froude, the most daring of his friends and 
sympathisers, with all this unquietness seething in 
his heart and brain. He had many presentiments 
| of the work he was to do in England. The nervous 
excitements of his weakened body were to him like 
| inspirations from heaven. At Leonforte, in the 
island of Sicily, he lay sick almost to death of fever, 
but said constantly, to those who thought him dying, 
through the mists of his half-consciousness,—‘‘I 
shall not die, for I have not sinned against light— 
I have not sinned against light.” At Castro-Giovanni, 
when about to start for Palermo, he sat weeping on 
the side of his bed, and when his servant asked 
what ailed him, he could only answer, ‘“‘I have a 
work to do in England.” At Rome, Froude and 
he had begun the ‘‘Lyra Apostolica,” which ap- 
peared monthly in Rose’s ‘‘ British Magazine.” The 
motto they chose was a characteristicone. It breathed 
high hope and courage. It was the words of Achilles 
on returning to the battle : ‘* You shall know the dif- 
ference, now that I am back again.” In the Straits of 
Bonifacio, on his way home, on board an orange-boat 
which was kept there for a week becalmed, he wrote 
his well-known and beautiful hymn :— 
‘¢ Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead thou me on; 
The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead thou me on. 
Keep thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene—one step enough for me. 





*< T was not ever thus, nor prayed that thou 
Shouldst lead me on ; 
I loved to choose and see my path, but now 
Lead thou me on, 
I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 
Pride ruled my life : Remember not past years ! 
*¢ So long thy power has blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on, 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone, 
And with the morn those angel faces smile, 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile!” 








The return of Newman, like John the Baptist from 
the desert, almost fiercely resolute, and Keble’s sermon 
on National Apostacy, preached on the Sunday imme- 
diately following, the 14th of July, 1833, mark the 
public and manifest beginning of the new religious 
movement. And now the course of my story must 
needs be more rapid, as we are to raise none of the 
theological or ecclesiastical questions which were agi- 
tated then, and to let the sounds of strife, loud 
enough at the time, fall quiet, except in so far as the 
personal history of the man Newman is involved. 
We find him in the pulpit, from which Dr. Hawkins 
had taught him a certain baneful lesson, preaching to 
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the University men who thronged the pews of St. 
Mary’s, Oxford. 
whose recollections of Oxford the recollection of this 
most notable of the vicars of St. Mary’s is inwoven— 
tell of a slight spare figure—a face wistful and tender, 
and yet with the holy severity in the lines of it which 
we have seen in: the pictures of some early saint—a 
voice thin but sweet, and with a peculiar intonation 
which admirers of Dr. Newman strove to imitate—a 
simple but effective elocution—words of wonderful 
grace and beauty, the raiment of thoughts which found 
their way straight to the hearers’ hearts in the force 
of conviction, for they were the thoughts of one who, 
amidst all his changes of belief, rang ever honest 
and true, believed and therefore spake. The young 
men of Oxford, like young men everywhere, caught 


the sound of movement and change which came from | 


the pulpit of St. Mary’s, and the mellifluous tones of 
the preacher were to them like a trumpet-call, In 
these days also Newman began on his own responsi- 
bility the famous ‘‘Tracts for the Times,” which gained 
for the school of religious thought to which he belonged 
the name of Tractarian. Associates in the work 
gathered round him, though he himself was the chief 
contributor, and he became more decidedly the head 
of a new school and the fountain of its inspiration than 
he is willing to allow. After the tracts had gone on 
for some time and had begun to creep through all the 
land and startle the quiescent Church, the young 
reformers were joined by Dr, Pusey, a man of higher 
standing than any of them, and of recognised position 
in the University. He contributed a tract on Fasting, 
early in the series, and, when two years had passed, 
he publicly identified himself with the movement 
(about 1835) and gave it a compactness which it had 
not before, and even endued it witha name. It was 
called, and is called still, Puseyism, though in the 
earlier conduct of it Pusey was second and not first, 
and Bishop Blomfield, of London, was nearer the 
truth when he dubbed it punningly a Newmania. 
Besides writing and editing the tracts and publishing 
a volume or two to the same purpose, Newman, so 
zealous was he, travelled up and down the country to 
talk over country rectors and vicars to the new faith. 
His theory was, that the Anglican Church was the 
true representative of the Church of the early Fathers 
—of St. Ignatius and St. Justin, of St. Augustine and 
St. Leo—the old Catholic Church without the errors 
which disfigure the Church of Rome. His doctrines 
of apostolical succession and sacramental grace obliged 
him to make out his ecclesiastical descent without a 
break from the Church of the Apostles. His readings, 
however, in the Arian and Monophysite controversies, 
led him to discover awkward parallels between the 
position of these heretics and schismatics and his own 
beloved Anglican Church. Only change the century, 


he thought, and the Church of Rome represents the | 
| scended on Littlemore, to see for themselves if these 
| charges were true. 


Church of St. Augustine and St. Leo, and we Anglicans, 
what are we ?—alas! alas! Perhaps, after all, they 
have the apostolical succession and the sacraments : 
they are the Judea of God’s temple and priesthood, 
and we schismatical Samaria. A quotation from 
Augustine, in an article written in the ‘ Dublin 
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Those who remember him, with | 











| retirement. 


Review ” by the future Cardinal Wiseman, “‘ Secwrus | 


judicat orbis terrarum ”—which means little else than 
this, that truth sides with the majority —sprung a mine 
beneath his feet. All this play of logic, one sees at 
once, was not so satisfactory as to carry weight with him 
or any one, unless he had been gravitating by inward 
forces in a particular direction. The result was, that he 


| gradually changed his tone about the Church of Rome, 


ceased to call her bad names, forswore his connection 


_ with Newton on the Prophecies, and began to be, at 
| one time complimentary, at another sarcastic, like a 
| lover who is impatient of faults in one whom he loves 


without having confessed it to himself as yet. 
In 1841 matters came toahead. Tract Ninety made 
its appearance, claiming that the Thirty-nine Articles 


| should be understood in so vague a sense as to gather 


within them, like the net in the Gospel, bad and good, 
and so enable Romanist, Rationalist, and Puritan to 


| live together in the amity of one ecclesiastical name. 
| Dr. Newman desired to explain these articles loosely 
|in the interests of Romanising Church of England 


men. But he was fighting other people’s battle as 
well as theirs. This could not, of course, be put up 
with. The Bishops were constrained, with all their 
personal regard for Newman, to condemn this Tract, 
and desire him to stop the series at once and for ever. 
It was, at this point, that he became liable to charges 
of double-dealing. He clears himse]f most completely. 
He shows that he bowed to the will of his ecclesiastical 
superiors—that when he found himself to be teaching 
doctrines inconsistent with his position as a minister 
of the Church of England, he at once laid his ministry 
down. Even before this time, he had thought of 
resigning St. Mary’s, but had been dissuaded by his 
friends. This condemnation of the views which he 
had advocated, and some other matters which fell out 
about the same time, filled his cup of bitterness to the 
brim, gave him one push after another out of the 
Church in which he had hoped to live and die. His 
first step was to leave Oxford and set up house for 
himself at Littlemore, about two miles from town and 
in his own parish of St. Mary’s. Here he spent four 
years of controversy from without, and mental strife 
within. He was on his death-bed, he says, as regarded 
his connection with the English Church. One by one 
the props on which he believed it to rest seemed to slip 
away. He occupied himself in writing his ‘* Essay 
on Doctrinal Development.” It developed him in an 
unfortunate direction. He began it an Anglican : he 
finished it a Roman Catholic. Meanwhile his party 
was left as sheep without a shepherd. Some of them 
preceded him in seeking admission to Rome. Others 
recoiled in dismay on the brink of the precipice. 


_ Several young persons clave to him, being entrusted by 


others to his care, or themselves desiring to share his 
The cry arose that he was founding a 
monastery ; and truly, from his own account, it looked 
something like it. Flights of dons from Oxford de- 


He tells of the suspicions which 
followed him ; the prying intrusions which were made 


| upon him, as with a bitter laugh. Even a wounded 
| brute, he thought, would be suffered to creep into a 
| hole and die. 


Whoso sees—through the strange vivid- 


ness of these records copied from the pages of Dr. 
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Newman’s memory, wherein the story he tells had 
been written, or rather scorched in, as with fire—how 
his spirit, sensitive, finely strung like a harp of ex- 
quisite tone, and faithful even unto death, quivered in 
its pain—will fear to cast at him another stone, will 
pray, even with tears, for God’s own peace to this 
sadly troubled and bewildered soul. 

He will not allow that, during this time, any attempt 
was made to attract him finallyto Rome. Perhaps no 
proselytism was at all necessary. The way in which 
he was going had but one close. It does appear, how- 
ever, that he was not without Roman Catholic cor- 
respondents, and that Roman Catholic books, over 
and above Hurrell Froude’s Breviary, found their 
way to his study-table. In 1843 he conclusively re- 
signed his living of St. Mary’s, and retired into lay 
communion. The sudden conversion to Rome of a 
young friend who had been placed under his care, 
without his knowledge and against his desire, hastened 
this decisive step. And on the 8th of October, 1845, 





‘a remarkable-looking man, evidently a foreigner, 
shabbily dressed in black,” who was no other than one 
Father Dominic, a Passionist monk, on a converting 
mission to the countries of the north, was. admitted by 
him to his retreat at Littlemore, and received him into 
the Roman Church. He says that he is at peace, 
that the great controversy of his life is settled for 
ever. There are riddles in his history still, for all his 
frankness of narrative, which we do not profess to 
read. He certainly has suffered for conscience’ sake. 
There is a deep sadness in his closing reference to his 
beloved Oxford, of which he has seen nothing since he 
left it, but its spires as they are seen from the railway. 
To God, who knows the hearts of men—who leads his 
own children. home many ways—whose love is a 
grander and wider thing than any of us know or 
believe—and to the great day of account, must we 
suspect, after all, be left the true rendering of this 
history of a soul. 
ANDREW CRICHTON. 





THE GOOD 


t 

O SHEPHERD, crowned with thorns, seeking Thy flock, 
By cave and rock, 

Where through the desert briars from Life they fly, 
And run to die : 

No helper but Thyself is left us now; 
Help Thou,—help Thou. 


When clouds and storms hide up the sunny sky, 
When night draws nigh ; 

When winds sweep bleak and drear the desert o’er ; 
Then evermore 

To listen to our cries of weakness, bow ; 
Help Thoa, —help Thou. 


Our depths of grief and loneliness are known 
To Thee alone. 

Thy hand—none else—can tend the wandering sheep, 
Can heal and keep. 





SHEPHERD. 


Bind up the bleeding wounds—Thou knowest how ; 
Help Thou,—help Thou. 


We faint upon our weary way, and fain, 
In our sore pain, 

Would turn to Thee, from Whom before we stray’d, 
For tender aid. 

We would return ;—hear the repentant vow ; 
Help Thou, —help Thou. 


O Shepherd, Shepherd, merciful and mild, 
Hear Thou thy child. 

O heal the sick sore heart, —lest it quite break,— 
For Thy Name’s sake. 

Lord, by those thorns bound round Thy sacred brow, 
Help Thou,—help Thou. 


F. G. Witson. 





» THE FAR LOOK. 


In a former paper we made some examination of a 
kind of life which, alas! is too common among men, 
the scope,and end of which may be found among 
visible things ; which has no look or aim to cast 
beyond the grave. We found such a way of living 
to be altogether unsuitable to man’s real nature, cir- 
cumstances, and destiny, full of deficiencies and sur- 
rounded with perils. If now, again, we put it for a 
moment in the great balances, one glance will tell us 
that it is utterly wanting. But in this paper we have 
a much kindlier task on hand. We are to consider 
quite another kind of life, the life with the far look, 
with scope and end far on and high up among the 
invisible things. 

But first, let us see if we cannot find something in 
the ordinary life of man which bears some analogy, 
however imperfect, to the habit of the spiritual man 
who walks by faith, and looks at things not seen. 
God has so made the world and human life that we 
may generally find some types and shadows of higher 
things on the lower walks and in the simpler spheres. 
It will, therefore, help us somewhat—it will justify 
the far look of the spiritual man, at the bar of reason— 
if we can find something like it within the life of the 

















near look and the narrow bound—if we can find 
something like a spiritual principle within a secular 
life. Undoubtedly we do find such a principle, 
especially in the best parts of human life. Men who 
attain to unusual excellence, or who rise to great power 
and influence, all ‘walk by faith” in an earthly 
sense, and look at things not seen. How often has 
a statesman risen to office and supreme power, chiefly 
by his superiority to others in this penetrative fore- 
casting faculty, this power of counting things which 
are not as yet, but will le, as though they were! 
Such a man looks, not only at the actual state of a 
country, and the condition of the great questions, but 
also, and even more, at the tendencies of things. He 
sees the growth of opinions, the formation of tastes, 
the development of needs, the opening of new chan- 
nels of activity, and as the result of his observation 
and reflection he judges that in so many years there 
will be a change, a new era, necessitating, probably, a 
change in legislation and policy. Then, when the 
necessity comes, it is felt that the man who could 
look so far and judge so wisely, will probably be able 
to govern best. A general in command of a large 
army, and standing opposed to a skilful foe, will soon 
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throw everything into confusion and disaster if he 
cannot look calmly at things which are not seen. He 


must calculate the movements of the different bat- | 


talions and regiments ; the time that will be required 


for this operation and for that; when help will be | 


needed at any particular place ; when and how it can 


be given ; what the enemy may attempt; what he | 


may do—all the probabilities, all the possibilities 
should be held and considered within the scope of 
the commanding mind. A merchant will never grow 
rich by his trading if he cannot look wisely at things not 
seen. A father will not give the best education to 
his children without in some measure anticipating the 
future of each, and preparing and providing for what 
will probably come. Now we say it is a great recom- 
mendation of this principle of faith, in its highest 
and noblest application to things eternal, that we 
thus see it operating with the best effects even within 
the sphere of visible things. Men are powerful and 
great, they are socially good and useful much in pro- 
portion as they look at the unseen things which are 
coming. Men are common, useless, mean, and vile, 
very much in proportion as they look only at the 
things around and near them—eating and drinking 
when chance and appetite avail, working only when 
they must, and resting always when they can. Is 
it right and good for men thus to forecast, con- 
jecture, provide in every relation of life, in its dif- 
ferent engagements, and through its successive scenes, 
on even to old age and death? Then must it not 
be far more reasonable and good in every way to 
lift this same principle of faith, if we can, and if we 
may, to celestial, eternal things? Yes, surely. The 
analogy which thus obtains between what is best and 
noblest in human life apart from Christianity, and 
this most sublime exercise of the Christian soul in 
which it looks to eternity and heaven, is surely, as 
far as it goes, a very good argument in favour and 
commendation of such a far-looking life. Why pause 
at death? Why will thoughtful masterful men of 
this world, and busy and bénevolent men, go on 
thinking of and providing for the future up to the 
last moment of their earthly life, and there and then 
pause and stay as if in blank Gneapacity or obstinate 
unwillingness of looking in the least beyond? . At 
any rate, such men have no case against a spiritual 
Christian who does, For them to call him visionary 
and transcendental is in fact to condemn the best 
part of their own life, “He can say to them, ‘‘J am 
only adopting your own principle—lifting it higher 
up, and stretching it farther away. I take the lesson 
you give mé ih your noblest actings, and, by the help 
of God, I“ better the instruction.” 

The way is thus prepared to say that the life with 
the upward aspect and the far look is a life of peculiar 
dignity. On what, on whon, is this far-reaching gaze 
fixed? On the most perfect things, on the most glori- 
ous persons in the universe. On a world which is the 
harvest-home of other worlds. On ‘‘a city which hath 
foundations,” and which is the only city of which God 
professes himself the sole builder. On a grand ce- 
lestial commonwealth, in which men and angels meet 
as brothers. Ona vast cosmical harmony, or “‘ gather- 
ing together in one all things in Christ.” On “spirits 








| of just men made perfect.” 
| panies of angels.” On “Jesus the mediator.” On 
| God the judge of all.” Where shall we find eleva- 
| tion and grandeur, if not in such a scene, in such 
society, as this? How poor in the comparison are the 
| thrones and dignities of the present life, the scenes of 
enjoyment and the notable assemblies! Yonder are 
the true fountains of honour ! the true seats of power! 

the true aristocracy of the universe! Higher no man 
can look than up to God’s chief dwelling-place. Nobler 
no man need wish to be than to be meet for associa- 
tion with his nobles and sons. And observe, such 

meetness is greatly promoted simply by the looking. 

A man becomes great in the loving contemplation of 
such greatness. So we are said, in some Scriptures of 
deep meaning, not only to look, but to see; not only 
to seek, but to find. ‘* We are come,” already, now, 

“unto Mount Zion, and unto the city of the living 
God.” In our faith and fellowship, and love and 

longing, ‘“‘we are come.” In the strongest laws of 
our being we belong even now to this celestial state. 

*¢Our conversation is in heaven.” The angels make 
mystical encampings about the steps of faithful men 
everywhere, The spirits made perfect are drawing us 
by all- the sainted memories they have left behind, 

and by the irrepressible yearnings of our souls to fol- 
low until we overtake and grasp inseparable hands, 

It is, in fact, a law of our moral life, that we cannot 
“look” at anything with habitual regards of desire 
and favour, without coming to partake in the moral 
qualities and characteristics of the thing we are looking 
at. . Consciously, or unconsciously, we put on its 
resemblance! We shine in its light, or else blacken 
in its darkness. If it is a hateful thing we are look- 
ing at, and if we look at it without abhorrence or with 
any of the secret stirrings of desire, we grow hateful 
as we gaze. If it is a fair and princely thing we look 
at, and if we love it while we look, then we shall grow 
fairer in the measure of our affection. The lights 
which adorn the object of our admiration will come to 
rest on our own countenance. So, a far-looking soul 
becomes great as it gazes upwards to home, and rest, 

and glory. So, a heaven-bound pilgrim has a shining 
face and a lordly air to those who can see. You could 
not now persuade him to stay, except as a lodger, any- 
where by the way, offer what inducement you might. 

You could not satisfy him now with any arrangement 
of earthly things, with any fulness of the earthly good. 

Since the “high calling” came, he -can but look to 
*‘the mark” of it. Since. he was gifted with spiritual 
sonship he can but hasten home to the house of many 
mansions. Since he was made a peer of the upper 
realms he can but gather up his garments in passing 
through the lower, and keep himself in reserve for 
eternal friendships and honours. Thus a wonderful 
dignity is thrown around a human life as soon as in- 
visible things decisively become its scope and end. 

This is no mere theory, which good people are fain to 
hold as a help to their goodness, or from a subtle 
principle of self-estimation. You have seen this thing 
many atime. This glory has met you suddenly some- 
times, and has filled you, ere you were aware, with a 
glad and sacred surprise—as when some royal chariot 
| passes one lingering in country lanes, deeming himself 
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far from rank and royalty. You have seen it some- 
times on the rich, toning down the high colours of 
their wealth, and shining, with a quiet grace, as ‘‘ the 
beauty of the Lord their God upon them.” You have 
seen it also among the poor, at times lighting up with 
a'homely yet wonderful lustre the sadness of their 
| condition, giving them a superior air and carriage, 

making them seem, what indeed they are, the children 
| of aking! And have you not seen it in sick rooms, 
| in last days, shining out from wan faces, like day- 





break, like transfiguration, making you feel as if 

heaven were in nearer neighbourhood than you had 
| ever imagined ; as if glory were only behind a veil ! 
| These home-lights play more or less about all the 
| children who have the home-look, and who are taking 
_ the homeward steps. ‘This honour have all his 
saints. ”’ 
| Again—The fur look brings purity into the mind. 
| Directly and powerfully as though it drew it down from 
| the skies. If there be one desire more essentially 
| characteristic than another of a Christian state, and of 
| progress in that state, it is the approbation and love of 
| purity, or the perfect moral goodness of Jesus Christ. 
| Thisis “the spirit of Christ,” which ‘if any man 
| have not he is none of his.” This is the ‘‘hunger and 
| thirst after righteousness” which whoso hath is 
blessed, for ‘‘he shall be filled.” This spiritual 
yearning, like common hunger and thirst, and like 
| other mental affections, seeks its own proper food, and 
seeks it, naturally, where it is found in greatest abun- 
dance and perfection, The character of Christ as it is 
delineated in the Scriptures is naturally the object of 
admiration and earnest desire. So is the character of 
the best among his servants—Peter in his readiness, 
Paul in his energy, John in his loving rapture. Still 
these are only pictures of character. The living per- 
sons are away from the earth ; they are yonder, among 
the things which are not seen. Christ in his glory is 
there, all the envious clouds which gathered their 
murkiness about him here driven for ever away ! 
His servants lifted above all imperfection, washed 
from every stain of sin, adorned with every grace and 
beauty, ‘‘ clothed in white robes, and with palms in 
their hands!” What an exquisitely beautiful picture 
have we here for a struggling, longing spirit to gaze 
on! Must not the eye grow clearer as it looks, and 
the heart purer as it loves? And the whole soul more 
spiritual as it longs and strives for ‘“‘meetness, for the 
inheritance of the saints in light ?” 

If such a thing could be imagined as the loss of 
the Bible to the world, it would not, in the nature of 
the case, all sink and fade away together from the 
memory of man. Some of its portions of ancient 
history, perhaps, or its long lists of names, might 
vanish first ; then some of its darker prophetic an- 
| nouncements. Its doctrines would stand long, like 

mountains! Its promises would shine like stars! Some 

of its psalms would sing on like nightingales amid the 
_ darkness of human sorrow and distress, as it has been 
beautifully said they do. The wonderful facts of the 

Gospel history would linger on, from age to age. But 

I think the ve v last thing to perish from the memory 

of the world would be the vision and revelation of the 

better life. Glimpses of the heaven that once had 
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been revealed would still lighten many a path, and 
heaven-touched souls would still look to the things 
which are not seen, and ‘‘reach forth” towards them, 
from the inborn and ineradicable conviction that they 
are pure and holy, and that the search for them and 
the sight of them must bring purity to him who seeks 
and sees. May we be forgiven for this idle supposi- 
tion! Perish the thought, if seriously entertained or 
feared, that the Bible can ever perish? It will never 
lose its facts, nor alter its doctrines, nor hide its 


promises, nor cover its visions of futurity with dark- 


ness. It will show its house of many mansions, and 
its land of Beulah, as long as there are lookipg eyes 
and longing hearts below ; and by the apparition of 
its white-robed multitudes, and by the chant of its 
eternal hymn, ‘‘Holy, holy, holy!” it will shed down 
celestial purity into terrestrial scenes, and by the 
lustration of its perpetual baptism prepare believing 
souls for eternal joy and rest. 

Again—The far look has in it a wonderful power of 
composure. It holds the looking mind as in an ele- 
ment of divine tranquillity amid the stir and tumult, 
amid the daily changes and troubles, of this world. 
Who knows not that these are great? They are in- 
cessant also, and sometimes almost overwhelming. 
It is not that we have often a single trouble or care 
which quite overmasters us, but it is that ‘their 
name is legion,” that men in active life never have 
quietness, never have pause. They are worn by the 
continuance of the strife, as much as by its severity 
at any one moment. They are perplexed with the 
multitude of things ; they are stunned with the noise 
of the forces that are never still, with the hammers 
that always beat, with the wheels that are always 
going, with the babble of busy tongues, and the tread 
of ten thousand feet. It is wonderful that the com- 
motion and turmoil of life should sink some into 
melancholy and drive others into madness? Is it 
wonderful if there should be thousands of men 
thrown out fromthe heart of the city to its circum- 
ference every night, and left on strengthless beds— 
like leaves tossed away with whirlwinds, or broken 
planks and spars thrown on the beach by shipwreck ? 
And yet men who are born for this age must live in 
it; and those who are in trades or professions, or 
active life in cities, must be in cities ; and those who 
have burdens must carry them ; and those who have 
many tasks must do them as they can; and those who 
have many changes must meet them. Now for the 
doing of all these things with calmness and with profit, 
a marvellous help will come to those who look far and 
high. In making very rapid transit by land, if you 
look out of the windows: of the carriage at the nearest 
objects—at the trees rushing past in a kind of deli- 
rium, at the hedgerows that rise and fall as if they 
were swimming in a sea, at the reapers in the field, at 
the cattle in pasture, at houses, chimneys, walls, and 
roads,—you will be apt to grow giddy amid the 
whirl of the fantastic scene. But if you look at once 
away, beyond and above all those nearer objects, and 
let your eye rest for a moment on yonder distant 
mountain ridge, about which the white mists are 
floating sleepily, and over which the calm heaven 
bends, you will have immediate relief, you will glide 
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into a world of calmness, and that without lessening 
your motion or altering your position. Well, on the 
same principle a man, amid the stress of toil looks 
away to the land of rest, and he is refreshed. One 
fretted with cares and strifes and the many ups and 
downs of life, looks away to the victor throngs 
gathering on the shores and mountain-sides of the 
** better country,” and then he chides his discourage- 
ment by thinking, ‘‘ Haply, I shall soon be among 
them!” Many acalm hour does heaven thus drop 
down about the steps of her liome-going sons and 
daughters, which, otherwise, they never would find. 
Many a touch of coolness she sheds on hot hand and 
fevered brow. And as day after day come and go, 
one and another who have learned to take the long 
look, find a straight path for their feet, through some 
of the busiest and most perplexing scenes of the cities 
here below, by holding firmly in hand the roll of 
citizenship above, and by sometimes thinking, if but 
for a moment at a time, of the day of joyful entrance. 
‘“‘ There are, in this loud stunning tide, 
Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide, 
Of the everlasting chime : 

Who carry music in their heart, 

Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 

Plying their daily task with busier feet, 

Because their secret souls some holy strain repeat.” 

Finally—The far look brings a peculiar asswagement 

of suffering, and sorrow, and affliction of every kind. 
For an instance, let us take him whose words and 
experiences we have had much in view in these papers. 
Let us take him just at the time when he is writing 
that wonderful passage at the end of the fourth and 
at the beginning of the fifth chapter of his second epistle 
to the Corinthians, What is his state? Why, the man 
is girded about with tribulation. He is positively sphered 
in suffering, a whole world of it lying about him 
and within him, assailing him in many forms and 
pressing him with many weights, insomuch that he 
talks of the speedy dissolution of his life, of the 
taking down of ‘‘the tabernacle,” or tent, in which 
he has had abode—and yet, see! He walks serenely, 
and looks at the collected and still gathering troubles 
with such a look! Much as a conqueror returning 
from battle looks at the preparations made to give 
him triumphal entry into his native city. How is 
this? How does he win this great victory! He will 
tell us. ‘For which cause,” 1%. ¢., because we are 
sure of a glorious resurrection, and because we are 
convinced that our present labours and sufferings will 
advance the glory of God, ‘‘we faint not,” we 
never give up the conflict, yield as little as possible 


even to discouragement; ‘*the outward man,” the | 





body and the earthly life, are perishing, but ‘‘ the | 
inward man,” the spiritual nature “is renewed day | 


by day.” ‘Our light afflictions,”—stay. Do we 
read these words correctly? Was his affiiction really 
light ? Had he little to suffer, little to bear? On 
the contrary, it was perhaps as heavy as that of 
any living man at the time. You might have tra- 





velled through many a land without meeting a pilgrim 
carrying burdens as heavy as his. You might have 
searched the gloom of many a prison ere you had met 
eyes more sorrowful, or looked upon a body more 
weak and sickly than his. He was very poor. He 
was homeless ; hungry sometimes, and but scantily 
clad ; his body was scarred with scourges, and bruised 
with stoning. He had been in many a prison ; and 
when out among men, except when his converts were 
about him, he seldom met a kindly smiling face. 
Nor had he the least hope that the scene was going to 
change now. And yet here—ah ! listen to the won- 
derful words—He counts his affliction ‘‘light,” although 
it is thus actually sinking him to the grave. He says 
it is ** but for a moment,” although it had lasted from 
his conversion to that time, and, he knew, would last 
on to the day of his martyrdom! How, then, is 
this? What is the explanation of such a mystery ? 
Here is the blessed explanation. The master power, 
the transmuting, transforming element in this great 
process, is nothing else than his soul’s “far look,” at 
**things not seen,” at ‘‘things eternal.” That look 
changes all. It makes affliction, which is very heavy 
in itself, “light,” by bringing it into contrast with 
immortal joy ; which is long in itself, but momentary, 
by measuring it with eternal duration. The same look 
will do for us what it did for him, what it has done 
for so many of God’s children since. It will fill our 
souls, and even our bodies in a measure, with a sense 
of heavenly assuagement. It will impart ‘‘a strong 
consolation.” ‘In all these things” it will make us 
**more than conquerors.” 

And what shall we more say? This life of the far 
look has been commended by its analogy to what 
is regarded as most rational and excellent among men 
in ordinary life ; and by the celestial dignity which it 
gathers as it grows ; and by the purity and goodness 
which it wins from the skies ; and by its power to 
generate tranquillity amid the hurry of this world’s 
affairs ; and by its mastery of all trouble and affliction 
—we might even say, of death. 

What other kind of life could doas much, or almost 
anything at all, in the like ways? What force can 
match with this tremendous energy, which lifts im- 
mortal souls from one world up to another? What 
fire of mortal kindling will burn as doth the flame of 
Christian hope, up through the deepest earthly dark- 
ness, and beyond the light of sun or star? What 
wings of human thought or fancy can soar into a 
region so high, so pure, so fair? And shall the wings 
be folded? Shall the fire be covered? Shall the 
force be latent? Shall the life be held in sleep, or 
swoon, or trance? Shall we not be ourselves? Shall 
we not be, and seem, our best? Are we ashamed to 
acknowledge our celestial friends? Are we afraid of 
being home too soon? Child of the light and of the 
day, look upwards, homewards, to the land of lights ; 
and God give thee ever clearer sight and stronger helps 
until the day of thine arrival ! ; 

ALEXANDER RALEIGH. 
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WE all know what this sign means ; we all know 
how it is commonly used. St. James writes thus :— 
“Go to now ye that say, To-day, or to-morrow, we 
will go into such a city, and continue there a year, 
and buy and sell and get gain ; whereas ye know not 
what shall be on the morrow. . . . For that ye 
ought to say, if the Lord will, we shall live and do 
this or that.” Yes, *‘man proposes, but God dis- 
poses ;” and our experience of life is very small if we 
have not been called upon to witness the frustration 
of some of our best laid plans and to suffer the dis- 
appointment of some of our most fondly cherished 
hopes. In the sorrowful remembrance of such events 
there is, however, for a good man, this consolatory 
reflection, that such plans and hopes, though they 
might involve nothing positively bad, were not the 
best things for him. ‘‘ All the paths of the Lord are 
mercy and truth unto such as keep his covenant and 
his testimonies.” As we know not what a day may 
bring forth, it is foolish and presumptuous on our 
part to speak with positiveness concerning what we 
intend to do; and it is wise and modest always to 
remember, though we need not always express, the 
(D. V.) when we think or speak of the purposes which 
we desire and expect to carry out. 

This, then, is the spirit in which commonly, we may 
say always, the (D. V.) is employed. It may be 
expressed, it should be constantly understood if not 
expressed, when a man, mindful of his own frailty 
and of the sovereignty of the Divine will and the un- 
changeableness of the Divine purposes, refers to plans 
and projects which he has in view. But the (D. V.) 
may be used, and I think ought to be used, not in 
this way alone, but also in another which is of at 
least equal importance, and has perhaps a still stronger 
practical bearing than that just named. The will 
of God is partly hidden, partly revealed. There are 
some things of which we have to say that we do not 
and cannot know whether they are or are not accord- 
ing to the will of God; there are others concerning 
which, thanks to the light of reason and conscience, 
and still greater thanks to the better light of Scrip- 
ture, we can determine with certainty whether they 
are or are not such as God approves. With regard to 
the course of events, we know not what God has 
determined shall be done; but with regard to the 
course of duty, we do know what God would have us 
do. Now, so far as my observation has gone, the 
(D. V.) is used by us only with reference to that part 
of God’s will which is unknown. Why should we 
not carefully, constantly, conscientiously, bring it to 
bear upon that part of God’s will which is so well 
known? I use it as a confession of ignorance, with 
regard to God’s hidden will ; why should I not use 
it, remember it, act upon it, as an expression of readi- 
ness to obey God’s revealed will? If I do this, the 
(D. V.) immediately becomes a matter of real, prac- 
tical power, affecting me in the whole course and 
compass of my duty toward God and man. The 
(D. V.) therefore is capable of a much wider applica- 
tion than that which it now obtains. It is seldom 








seen excepting on the posters which announce religious 

meetings ; perhaps it is seldom thought of excepting 
in connection with such meetings; but if it were 
remembered and if it were expressed, by all of us, on 
all sorts of occasions, as a confession of our dependence 
upon God and of the sovereignty of his will in or- 
dering all events, still we should not be making that 
practical use of it of which it is capable, and which 
seems to be really the more valuable application of 
the two. To this, then, let me for a few moments 
direct the reader’s attention—the (D. V.) considered 
with reference, not to the hidden, but to the revealed 
will of God ; the (D. V.) considered as indicating not 
the mystery of Divine providence, but the well-known 
path of human duty ; the (D. V.) considered, not as 
a becoming protest against presumptuous intentions 
and expectations, but as a guide in all the affairs 
of life. 

It is right that the (D. V.) should be remembered, 
right, perhaps, that it should also be expressed, when 
it is intended that such a meeting shall be held or 
that such a person shall preach in such a place and at 
such a time. I have no quarrel with the (D. V.) on 
the posters ; on the contrary, I like to see such a 
recognition of the principle, ‘‘man proposes, God dis- 
poses.” But I submit that it is equally right and 
that it is far more important that the (D. V.) should be 
borne in mind, though not expressed, in all the trans- 
actions of business. You are intent upon making 
money. Very well, but make it (D. V.) if you make it 
at all; that is to say, make it according to the revealed 
will of God. Make it fairly, honestly, honourably ; 
let every transaction be conducted in truth, and 
mark, in the spirit of truth as well as in the letter of 
it ; for often there is no worse lie, no more con- 
temptible lie, than that contained in a statement lite- 
rally true. ‘* Will he draw ?” asked a man who was 
buying a horse. ‘‘Oh,” said the seller, ‘‘ you would be 
delighted to see that horse draw.” The brute, as one 
expressed it, could hardly draw a pound of melted 
butter off a hot fire-shovel ; but the seller spoke the 
literal truth, or something very near it; the buyer 
would have been delighted could he have seen the 
horse draw as he wished and expected. A man ad- 
vertises ‘‘ the best boots for seven and sixpence the 
pair.” The boots are bought ; they are torn like so 
much paper the first time they have to encounter a 
stone or a puddle ; the explanation given is that they 
were the best boots at that price. They were per- 
haps, in literal truth, the best for seven and sixpence ; 
but the transaction was a swindle. Now, I do not say 
put (D. V.) up as a motto in the manufactory and the 
shop ; but let it be the motto in your heart and in 
your conscience ; and use it in such ways as these— 
(D. V.) I will say that this article is worth so much ; 
(D. V.) I will state that it is made of such and such 
materials ; (D.V.) I will say that it will work well 
and wear well. The (D.V.) thus employed would 
be of much practical service. It would check mis- 
representation and adulteration ; it would set the 
scales right, and give the proper length to the measur- 
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ing stick and the proper capacity to the pint ; (D.V.) 
printed on the consciences of all manufacturers and 
tradesmen, would do much more good than when 
printed on posters announcing that a religious meeting 
is to be held. 

Here is another practical use and application of 
the (D.V.); it may be of service not only in our 
efforts to make money, but also in our method of 
spending money. A man may say, ‘‘I will spend 
all upon myself ;” but he cannot say ‘‘I will (D.V.) 
spend all upon myself;” for he knows that the 
(D.V.) will not allow any such thing. ‘‘T will spend 
my money (D.V.).” How, then, will you spend it? 
you will spend it prudently ; you will spend it, first 
with strict regard to what is due from you to other 
men, you will spend it in the payment of the utter- 
most farthing of every debt you owe ; you will spend 
it in securing the comfort and happiness of those who 
depend upon you, wife, children, an aged parent, an 
indigent sister. And when such claims of justice and 
affection are satisfied, if there be aught to spare, you 
will spend it, or some of it at least, in works of cha- 
rity, in promoting the temporal and eternal well- 
being of your countrymen and of the world. Spend- 
ing under the guidance of the principle of which 
the (D.V.) is the sign, you will owe no man 
anything, you will avoid all vain display and luxu- 
rious excess, you will do good to the measure of 
your power. Spend, and spénd freely if you will, 
but always spend (D.V.). 

My friend, whatever you wish to do and purpose 
doing, if you cannot in your conscience say (D.V.) 
with regard to it, don’t do it ; it is wrong to do it. 
Can you say I will (D.V.) go to the tavern, and there 
spend on drink money that might be spent on food, 
clothing, education for my children? Can you say I 
will (D. V.) go to-night to the casino and mix with 
the society to be found there? You know that you 
cannot. You know that it is not the will of God that 
you. should thus go into temptation. Ever make the 
(D. V.) your guide ; it will keep you out of much 
mischief and misery. Iam sure that with regard to 
many amusements a man may conscientiously say I will 
(D. V.) go and enjoy them. I will (D. V.) go and 
have a fortnight’s fishing ; I will (D. V.) go for a 
week to shoot game upon the moors; I will (D. V.) 
attend such a concert, or be one at such a dinner 
party. It is not at all according to the (D. V.) that 





we should abstain from the healthful amusements and 
social enjoyments of life; indeed, as to healthful 
amusements in particular, I should rather say that we 
violate the will of God if we do not partake of them 
very largely ; for it is his will that we should by all 
proper means preserve our bodies in the very highest 
state of health and vigour. Acting in regard to these 
matters upon the principle signified by the (D. V.), 
we shall find ourselves very liberally dealt with, we 
shall find that the will of God gives us a large scope 
within which to partake of healthful pleasure ; but if 
we go beyond these limits, limits for the determina- 
tion of which every man must consult his conscience 
and his common sense, we shall get into evil of some 
sort: let us, with all confidence, go to the full extent 
of the (D. V.), but not an inch further. 

It is not in the least unlikely that some one has 
wronged you, has said concerning you things that are 
unkind, untrue, malicious. He has acted ungrate- 
fully, unjustly, cruelly, he hates you without a cause. 
Well, how do you feel towards him? How do you 
intend to treat him? Bring in the (D. V.) here also; 
you never need it more than in such a case as this. 
And if you want to know what the (D. V.) in this 
case is, I do not think that I can do better than 
direct your attention to Him who when He was 
reviled, reviled not again ; when He suffered, threat- 
ened not. With the example of Christ before us, we 
need never be at a loss to know how to treat (D. V.) 
the man who has wronged us, ‘‘ Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them that despitefully use you and 
persecute you”—here is the (D. V.) in reference to 
this department of duty, a department of duty which 
more or less comes in a practical shape before every 
man, 

Further illustration would only occupy space that 
can be turned to much better account. My readers 
can easily discover for themselves a thousand thoughts, 
feelings, words, and deeds to which the principle 
suggested by (D. V.) can be applied, and ought to be 
applied. May I, in conclusion, ask them to reflect 
upon this subject, and to remember that while it is a 
good thing to bear in mind the (D. V.) in all things 
that are related to the hidden will of God, it is even 
a better thing to bear the (D. V.) in mind in all 
things that are related to God’s revealed will? 

H. StowenL Brown. 





THE TERRACED SLOPES OF PALESTINE. 


Snortty after returning from a visit to Palestine, 
I stood before Kiepert’s excellent map of that country, 
refreshing my memories of the sacred localities, when 
a friend entered. 

‘* Ah,” said he, ‘* the Land of Promise is still your 
hobby. Well, it has a special interest for me too, now ; 
for since I last saw you I have been among the Jews.” 

“Indeed,” I said. ‘* And where did you encounter 
the ancient people ?” 

**In the Jewish quarter at Hamburg. And what 
a beehive it is, with its hundreds of dirty-looking 


ragged Jews and Jewesses of all ages, from the grey- | 


| 
| 


headed man, with his long silver beard, down to the 
little urchin nibbling at a piece of cucumber! And 
what rows of wheelbarrows and hand-carts serving as 
moveable booths, and exhibiting all imaginable articles 
of food, clothing, and ornament, lined the trottoirs on 
both sides! Little groups of buyers and idlers kept 
coming and going, making a bargain, or offering a price 
which was sure not to be taken, all the while making 
the most curious gesticulations. Some were peeling 
an egg, or crunching a bit of pickled garlic, or gnaw- 
ing at a steaming potatoe ; others were higgling or 
chaffering about a piece of dress, usually of a gorgeous 
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red or yellow ; while others seit were curiously look- | book: ‘We struck across the wady. The road 
ing at the skilful practice of a clothesman, who, brush | goes upward through a side-dale, which, from the 
in hand, and a pot filled with some coloured fluid | east, descends into the wady. It is a narrow road. 
by his side, was engaged in turning an old coat into a | Looking upward, the mountains appear in the form 
new one.” of a flight of greyish white stone stairs, or of 

*¢T hope you were edified by all this! You really | the side of a colossal pyramid. But 1 cannot dis- 
hit off the Jews as well as if you had seen them in | tinguish, from beneath, the flat upper part of the 
their own strongholds at Safed or Tiberias.” | terraces, so I do not know whether these places 

*T could not help being amused. But soon my | are altogether destitute of earth. We ascend higher 
mirth gave place to graver thoughts, for I could not | and higher, and approach the mountain-plateau. 
forget that this was the remnant of that nation which | The view, stealing away into the depth of a side- 
was once the sole possessor of the divine favour, | wady, is pretty, but round about all becomes rough 
bearing the Word of God in its hands and the pro- | and rougher still. Every step of the horses comes 
mised Light of the world in its loins. This, I thought, | | down upon a stone. From one elevation to the 
is the offspring of the noble petriarche—of Joseph, | other we proceed across fields of stone, with no 
and Moses, and David, and Isaiah.” pr variations in the surrounding scenery than 

*¢ And good thoughts, too,” I said. clusters of bare rocks. The stones and stone-masses 

“And yet,” my friend continued, ‘‘ what genius | lie as if thrown abroad of set purpose, the one 
and talent are still lurking among this people! I re- | tumbling over the other. It is a chaos, wild and 
membered the Maimonides and the Moses Mendels- | rough, where not only no vegetation is visible, but 
sohns, and the Mendelssohn Bartholdys.” not even one handful of earth to admit of vegetation. 

** And you might have thought, too, what riches of | Such is the approach to the Holy City! But no 
grace, and knowledge, and godliness, when watered | wonder, for it is the city which, having been wedded 
by the streams of the Spirit, and ripened by the rays | to glory and power, has now become a widow. I 








of the Sun of righteousness.” revere the effort of nature to work upon the mind of 
*¢ So I did, in connection with Neander, and Stahl, | the pilgrim by the peculiarity of its appearance, so 

and a few kindred spirits.” that the strings of his soul are brought into harmony 
Then turning to the map, my friend continued— | with the condition of the ‘* bereaved one” whom he 

*¢ And this is the land flowing with milk and honey, | is going to visit.’ ” 

the land of olives and vines, and palms and pome- ‘* What a sad picture!” my friend exclaimed. 


granates ? How the oasis is turned into a wilderness ! | ** How much, then, the nature of the soil and the 
Such is the people, and such is their land. An in- | temperature must be changed since the times of David 
teresting lecture might be delivered, drawing parallels | and Solomon.” 
between the past history and the present condition and *¢ Not at all,” I replied. ‘‘ Of course the nature of 
prospects of both. You should give us one ; but just | the soil could not change, for the present hills of 
now I wish you would tell me how this wilderness Palestine are those upon which the ancient Israelites 
can ever be made to blossom again like the rose.’ planted their vines and forests. They mostly consist 
“That same God,” I said, “who once made it | of limestone, which in the days of David and Solomon 
to flow with milk and honey, is oer able to turn it | must have been as unproductive in itself as it is now. 
into a paradise again.” But in those days the hand of man carried earth up 
“Of course He is,” he anideheat “** But is the | the slopes and to the very tops of the hills and kept 
country really so barren and Nate = it is ‘repre- | it there well-preserved by artificial means. Among 
sented ?” ss these the terraces ranked foremost. And as to the 
*€On the whole it is, although hisha aie y ablapitoine. temperature, it is clearly shown by Professor Forbes, 
But let me read to you what one of the most recent | in the ‘Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal’ of 
travellers testifies on the subject.” I took up Stanley’s | 1862, that the temperature has not varied for the last 
‘¢Sinai and Palestine,” and having found the desired | three thousand years.” 
passage read as follows :— “¢ Still it must have rained more abundantly in 
** Those who describe Palestine as beautiful must | those ancient days,” he observed. ‘‘I remember 
have either a very inaccurate notion of what con- | having read, that in consequence of the disobedience 
stitutes beauty of scenery, or must have viewed the | and rebelliousness of the house of Israel, the latter 
country through a highly coloured medium. There | rain has been withheld, and thus the soil, although 
are no doubt several exceptions. Shechem, Samaria, | rich, and capable of being fertilized by timely rains, 
Jericho, Engedi, the sources of the Jordan. But, as a | is left comparatively unproductive.” 
general rule, not only is it without the two main ‘© Very true ; but we need not exactly have recourse 
elements of beauty—variety of outline and variety of | to a miracle to explain this fact. The stopping of 
colour—but the features rarely so group together as | the rain ensued necessarily when the country was de- 
to form any distinct or impressive combination. ‘The | populated, the land laid waste, and the hills deprived 
tangled and featureless hills of the lowlands of Scot- | of their forests and vegetation, by incessant wars. 
land and North Wales are perhaps the nearest likeness | Just hear what Isaac Taylor says upon this subject, 
to Englishmen of the general landscape of Palestine | in his excellent book ‘ The Spirit of the Hebrew 
south of the plains of Esdraelon.” Poetry ’—‘ Palestine, rather than any other country 
‘And in harmony with this picture,” I continued, | that might be named, demands the presence and needs 
**is this description which I find in my own note- | the industry of man for maintaining its fertility, Ca- 
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pable as it has been of supporting millions of people, 


those millions must actually be there, and then only | 


will it justify its repute as a ‘very good land.’ A 
scanty population will starve where a dense population 
would fatten. On this land emphatically is the truth 
exemplified—‘*‘ that the hand of the diligent maketh 
rich.” It is here that, if man fails of his duty, or 
if he misunderstands his own welfare, the very 
soil disappears under his feet.? And farther on, 
he says :—‘ Still to be traced are the vestiges of the 
ancient wealth, the margin of the Dead Sea only ex- 
cepted. Throughout Judea human industry reaped its 
reward ; and in the south the fertility of the soil was 





as great as in any country known to us. An easy 
industry was enough to render a sensuous existence 
| as pleasurable as the lot of man allows. In truth, 
within this circuit there were spots upon which, if 
| only they were secure from the violence of their fel- 
| lows, men might have ceased to sigh for a lost Para- 
dise. But that Paradise was forfeited, as well as the 
| first; and now a doleful monotony and deathlike 
| silence have established their dominion, as if for ever ! 
| As to the wealth of the hills, it has slid down into 
| the ravines—wintry torrents heavy with a wasted 
| booty have raged through the wadys, and have left de- 
| spair to the starving few that wander upon the surface.” 





** You see,” I continued, laying down the book, 
*“how naturally the barrenness of the country was 
brought about through its becoming the theatre of 
endless guerilla-wars by countless hordes crossing it 
in all directions. As long as the hills were covered 
with trees, they held up as it were millions of 
arms to arrest the clouds fraught with rain pass- 
ing over their tops. When these forests were cut 
down, not only was this boon lost, but the winter 
rains had then full scope to wash away the earth 
which no industrious hand restored. Besides, the 
terraces, built up with so much skill and energy, 
were demolished. In the ancient days the slopes of 
those hills viewed from the valleys must have pre- 
sented a most charming appearance. Numerous ter- 


er  F 


A terraced slope of Palestine, 





races cut out of these slopes, towering one above 
another, supported by large stone blocks, and bearing 
the vine and the olive on their backs, covered the 
sides of the hills as if with a gigantic network, inter- 
mingling the regularity of human industry with the 
elegant nonchalance of luxuriant nature. On the 
level of these artificial plateaux, the costly earth, 
fenced in by low stone ramparts, was carefully pre- 
served from sliding down the declinitig plane. And 


not until these terraces are rebuilt, and millions of 
hands are again ready to till and to plant them, will 
that prophecy be fulfilled :—‘ There shall be an hand- 
ful of corn in the earth upon the tops of the moun- 
tains, the fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon.’ ” 

he exclaimed. 


**How wonderful!” *“T never 
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thought of those terraces. Are there remains of them 
visible still ?” 

*¢ Certainly there are,” I told him. ‘‘ The sides of 
the hills are formed into concentric rings of rocks, as 
Stanley calls them, which must have served in ancient 
times as supports to the terraces, of which there are 
still traces to the very summits. And connected 
with these terraces there were also artificial wells, 
cisterns, and tanks, which in times of drought kept 
the soil moist. Of course these, too, are lying in 
ruins ; and what else can be the result but the entire 
barrenness we now witness ?” 

** It must be an exceedingly fertile land,” he said, 
*¢ where the skill of man could produce such astound- 
ing results. Look at the vine terraces on the banks of 
the Rhine ; what are their crops in comparison with 
what those on the hills of Palestine must have been ?” 

‘* We have no conception of the fertility of the soil 
of Palestine,” I replied. ‘‘I saw lately, in the report 
of a French traveller, that in the so-called Solomonic 
gardens, south-west from Bethlehem, and near the 
pools of Solomon, an Englishman, by means of drain- 
ing, got seven successive harvests of potatoes !” 

‘“‘That beats everything!” heexclaimed. ‘* What 
then must the country not be when the Lord, ac- 
cording to his promise, not only brings the millions 
of Israel back to their inheritance, but opens all 
the treasures of heaven to flood it as it were with 
never-ceasing streams of blessing ?” 

‘‘ But that is too great a question to go into now,” 
I said, looking at the timepiece ; “it is a quarter 
past six, and I have an engagement at half-past.” 

“T won't keep you,” he said; “but only tell 
me what you think of the great plains of Palestine.” 

‘¢ What they are capable of yielding we may infer 
from what we see in the vicinity of the villages. 
The most wonderful crops are found there, especially 
wheat and barley. A kind of millet also grows, 
and siliquose fruits, such as peas and lentils, thrive 
luxuriantly. . There are fields with sesame, a crop which 
gives abundance of oil, and linseed and flax grow every- 
where. The maize lifts up its beautiful blade, while 
gourd plants, such as melons, water melons, and 
cucumbers, cover the ground. Artichokes grow near 
Jaffa and Ramlah. The whole of the plains, indeed, 
might be one cultivated garden, but they are not; and 
it is not because the population lacks energy, but 
because of the miserable Turkish government, which, 
claiming the whole of them as its own property, fleeces 





the poor cultivator who ventures to till a bit of them to 
the extent, as I believe, of something like seven bushels 
of wheat and eight of barley to every couple of oxen em- 
ployed, and afterwards allows the hordes of plundering 
Arabs to appropriate the rest. Cultivation, then, as 
you can well understand, is confined to the immediate 
neighbourhood of the villages ; so by far the greater 
portion of the plains is left to nature. But she does 
what she can to make amends, Striving to cover 
the whole with a green carpet, grass may every- 
where be seen struggling out of the ground: here 
a little prickly plant fights with it for place, there 
another covers the soil with its large oval bulbs and 
broad leaves ; and in spite of the millions of moles 
that burrow everywhere, there are flowers which 
contribute their ornamental beauty. The motherwort 
covers whole tracks with its snowy hue, the wild gold- 
flower with its yellow. The mallow grows also, and 
the poppy rises in abundance. The iris, too, and the 
narcissus and the lily adorn the waste ; but the most 
excellent of its flowers is the anemone, glorified of old 
as the rose of Sharon in the song of Israel’s poets.” 

*¢ Beautiful! ” my friend was pleased to say. ‘* Ah, 
I now understand with what holy ecstacy the prophet, 
looking forward to the glorious prospect of a truly 
converted people being restored to the possession 
of such a land, must have cried, ‘Oh that thou 
wouldst rend the heavens, that thou wouldst come 
down ! ” 

*¢ Very true,” said I ; “ the reviving of that barren 
land will be marvellous in the sight of all nations, but 
the quickening of that barren people will be a greater 
marvel still; and when it shall have been accom- 
plished, and this nation be seated under the vine and 
fig-tree, rejoicing in the salvation of the crucified 
and glorified Messiah, then shall be realised, too, 
what St. Paul says, ‘If the casting away of them be 
the reconciling of the world, what shall the receiving 
of them be but life from the dead ?’” 

My friend cast a glance at the map, and pointing to 
the undulating track of barren rocks, said: ‘‘ And 
then that verse of the Psalms will also receive its 
proper fulfilment, ‘The mountains shall bring peace 
to the people, and the little hills, by righteousness,’ ” 

We here parted, but all the evening the hills of 
Palestine were before my imagination, and when 
gentle sleep shut my eyes, I dreamt of nothing but 
vine-clad mountains and terraced slopes. 

A. 8. 





ON BEING ILL. 


Most of us know something about illness. If we have 
not personally suffered from it, we may have nursed 
others through it, and we pity even in strangers, what 
may one day befal ourselves. Of all earthly trials, this 
perhaps, more than any, searches into the very tissues 
of our life, yet it is no contradiction to say that it is not 
a gloomy subject. The architect of the Pharos, to 
secure to himself a lasting fame, and at the same time 
to execute a tyrant’s orders, inscribed with ostenta- 
tious fidelity the name of Ptolemy II. on a coat of 








stucco, while his own name was deeply cut into the 
marble underneath. The story may be mythical, but 
the analogy is evident. What the action of the 
atmosphere eventually produced on the crumbling 
plaster, the progress of Time effects for the memory 
of man. A healthy mind soon sheds what disturbs 
its peace, and interrupts its activity. ‘* God has been 
good to me,” is often the main impression left on us, 
even after a long period of sorrow. And though some 
of God’s dealings with us leave a scar which never 
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quite heals over, this does often not happen with ordi- 
nary illnesses. I might almost go so far as to say, 
that sometimes there is a kind of sad happiness in 
recalling the time when, if we suffered, we were also 
comforted, when we were not alone, because the Father 
was with us. 

The highest result of illness is to reveal God and to 
endear man. The certain effect of it is to bring both 
God and man nearer; and no one will deny that as 
clay in the hands of a potter, so does the strongest 
of the sons of men on a sick bed feel in the grasp of 
Him who is stronger than he. 
which we can do, but we have not yet vanquished | 
Death. There are many things we have learned, but | 
who among us can analyse pain, or explain ‘life 7 


Many diseases will for a time yield to skilful treat- | | 


ment, and chloroform, not the least of God’s many | 


blessings to this much-blest age, has alleviated the | 


agonies and assisted the recovery of thousands. Yet 


often the art of healing can be no more than guess- | 


work ; life may be prolonged but it cannot be secured, 
and the remedies occasionally used in medical science | 
are often of so formidable a nature (speaking plainly, 
they are strong poisons) that carelessness in the che- 


mist is death to the patient.» Then the suddenness | 


with which illness sometimes visits us, and the entire 
impossibility of either anticipating or preventing it, 
are a solemn commentary on Hannah’s words that ‘‘The 
Lord killeth and maketh alive, he bringeth down to 
the grave, and bringeth up.” It is simply a matter 
of experience, that the strongest and busiest are in 
a moment snatched away from their friends and their 


occupations, to toss and moan on a sick bed, through | 


an accident, or an epidemic, or the sudden protest of 
an overwrought frame against unwise exertion ; and 
then in a helplessness that humbles them, and, it may 


be, an agony that unnerves them, they open their | 


eyes to see that God is in the world as well as Mam- 
mon, and that the time is short. Illness may mean | 
death ; and most of us know persons to whom the | 
thought of death is as distant as a fixed star. Others, | 
who have never known an hour’s illness in their lives, 
are liable to be somewhat unfeeling when sickness 
comes near them, talking about it as if it was more a 
fancy than a reality, complaining of it as if it was a 
deliberate conspiracy against their own ease. Others, | 
again, are so immersed in earthly cares, that though 
they think they have no time to prepare for eter- 
nity, they quite forget they must find time to die ; 
while to tens of thousands of us, a life continuous and 


unbroken, even in its honourable duties and its inno- | 


cent recreations, has the effect of a creeping paralysis 
on the highest part of our nature. When we have no | 
changes we forget Gud. 

But if we can understand the meaning of illness 
for those who do not know God, we can as easily 
understand it for those who do. ‘Every branch that 
beareth fruit he purgeth it that it may bring forth 
more fruit.” When good men are ill, ignorant persons 
wonder what they have done to be so punished. When 
useful men are interrupted in their usefulness, un- 
thinking persons ask of God and of each other, how 
the labourer can be spared from the vineyard before 
the even is come. 








There are many things | 


As if good men did not need to be | 


made better, as if even Christian activity had no 
perils, as if love of work did not mean too often love 
of self, as if it were not most needful for us ever to 
be reminded that God can do without us, nay, as if 
it might not be evening with me, when it is noon 
with you. What God was, He is. What man was, 
| he is. In the Old Testament Hezekiah is a memorable 
| instance how possible it is in restored health to 
| forget the lessons of sickness. The one person in the 
| New Testament whom we should have expected to see 
endowed with great physical strength is St. Paul. 
Yet the thorn in the flesh is generally admitted to 
| have been some bodily infirmity. It is certain that 
he was unable to write his own letters. A passage in 
his Epistle to the Galatians suggests the conclusion 
| that he nearly broke down in his first visit to them, 
| and we are to learn from the man who laboured so 
abundantly under such manifold infirmities that here, 
as elsewhere, God’s ways are not our ways, neither 
are His thoughts our thoughts. 
4 But he who sends illness, chooses what He sends, 
and the draught which is put to our lips, He hath 
| Himself mixed ‘* who knoweth the way that I take.” 
We all have our feelings and fancies about illness. 
Some dread the knife. Others have a horror of losing 
their reason. To some men blindness would be in- 
tolerable. The organisation of others makes them 
acutely sensitive to pain. Yet, I suppose, we should all 
prefer for our friends’ sake, and for our own, that our 
illness might be sharp and short, rather than slight and 
tedious, that we might bear much in a little time, and 
so get it over, rather than suffer wearily for tedious 
years. It is possible to survive the affection of our 
| friends, and to exhaust the sympathy of our neigbours. 
A single organ out of order may as thoroughly throw 
| us out of working gear as paralysis or congestion, but 
the danger is not so palpable, and the sympathy is not 
so vivid. ‘To be all but fit for work, yet not quite 
| fit ; to be able to serve God anywhere but in the post 
| He has apparently assigned us; to see others dis- 
charging the duties which we ourselves, from causes 
apparently trifling, are unable to perform, is one of 
the keenest of all earthly trials to a generous heart 
| longing to glorify God. Christian reader, if any we 
know are in such a case, let our sympathy with them 
| be delicate and tender, and let us often remember them 
in prayer. Yes, we must not say it wilfully, but we 
may say it earnestly, to Him who knoweth our hearts, 
and to whose blessed will we think we desire ever to 
conform ours: ‘*When my hour comes let me go 
straight from my work surrounding me, and my friends 
remembering me, labouring to the last, and then 
taking my rest, sweeter for weariness ; sailing straight 
| into port under full canvass, nay, if needs be, over 
| stormy waters, not tossing and rolling for months and 
years of temptation on a burning and tideless sea !” 
| Sickness, however, in whatever shape it come, and 
with how much soever of mercy ministered, is a sharp 
| 
| 
| 





sword with many edges. In the end, we know, it 
works for our good, if we love God ; but often the 
*‘end is not yet,” and we do not in the least wonder 
that Satan, with his vast experience of the worst side 


of human nature, should have said of Job, ‘‘ Put 


forth thine hand now, and touch his bone and his 
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flesh, and he will curse thee to thy face.” Apart 
from the actual pain there are cares and anxieties, 
which we are careful not to tell to others, but which 
gnaw the heart and retard the cure. If the disease 
is catching, we fear for those who nurse us. Anyhow, 
the consciousness of the trouble and weariness we are 
causing is a continual pressure on a sensitive spirit. 
When the nervous system is thoroughly depressed, 
when pain has toned down our courage, and want of 
sleep has robbed us of our self-control, we are tempted 
to speak sharply, or we give trouble where we might 
have spared it ; and in the long night-watches, made 
longer by the ticking of the clock and the striking of 
the hours, ghosts of sad thoughts haunt our pillow, 
and make the darkness darker. The husband and 
father thinks of his wife and children, and turning 
to the wall hides the big tear which he is determined 
they shall not see. The young clerk wonders how 
long his post will be kept open for him. The lawyer 
thinks of his clients, the physician of his patients, 
the author of his books, the minister of his flock. 
Past mistakes come up before us, infirmities and 
shortcomings long ago forgotten and forgiven fasten 
on the mind, which has not strength enough to drive 
them away ; and it is a great effort to speak brightly 
and cheerily when we are visited in the morning, and 
to hide from those, who already suffer too much with 
us, what would only make them suffer more. 

Then at certain crises of illness the thought of 
dying slowly creeps over the soul. I am speaking 
now of the Christian, and it is not quite true to say 
that the only pang in death is leaving those we love. 
In many cases indeed the pain of dying is the pain of 
parting ; yet on other grounds the nearness of death, 
when it is actually approaching us, is something more 
solemn and more touching than in our sermons we 
ever described it to be, or in our hearts ever conceived 
of it. It is easy to think of our neighbour dying, 
but the vital instinct within us steadily repels the 
prospect from ourselves; and it is often necessary to 
summon reason to our rescue, and to think calmly 
and clearly about it, if we would actually face the 
thought that the wings of the Angel of Death are 
hovering over our bed, even owrs, 
sometimes impatient to die. The old are often con- 
tent to die. But men in the prime of life mostly 
wish to live. And even the Christian may desire to 
live, without in anywise dishonouring the Master, 
who says when he sends for him, ‘‘ Come up hither.” 
It is not that he doubts that Heaven once gained 
would be a sufficient recompense, that Christ once 
seen and adored would be worth more to his soul 
than wife and children and friends. But as we grow 
older our sense of the preciousness of life grows. 
There are plans we wish to accomplish, or books we 
wish to write, or friends we wish to influence, or 
children we wish to rear. To many of us health is 
capital. To all of us life is a talent never to be 
regained. It is true that if we are to go, willingness 
to go is mercifully given to us: it is also true that 
when we are spared, our love of life as well as our 
love of God fills us with thankful joy. There will be 
blessed service in Heaven, but there will be no more 


going out after lost sheep in the wilderness, so far as | 
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we know; the brivhtuess of the crown will be won, 
and our work here over, when our feet have once been 
planted within the Paradise of God. 

There is yet one other sorrow in illness, of a nature 
far more subtle than any I have yet described, and sad 
with a sadness we must feel to know. [Illness is 
rightly supposed to be a visitation of God, but some 
persons speak of it as if it were an actual means of 
grace, whereas it is really no more than the furrowing 
of the soul’s surface by the ploughshare of suffering, 
to make an entrance for the seed and the dew. It 
greatly depends on the nature and length of the illness, 
and on the character and circumstances of the sufferer, 
how far his sick-room becomes a Bethel ; and whether, 
with St. Paul at one time, he can glory in his tribula- 
tion, or with St. Paul at another, while he does his 
best to bear it, still prays that it may be taken away. 
Some diseases have an inevitable tendency, through 
the action of the body on the nervous system, to 
irritate the temper, to overcloud the faith, to make 
the mind hazy, and the will feeble for prayer. While 
the theory is, that a sick-bed is a very sacrament of 
blessing, the fact is, that in not a few cases there is 
less actual experience of the Divine Rescuer than in 


the hours of health. Where the illness is tedious, and - 


danger not imminent, there is often less ardent love to 
the Saviour, less watchfulness over the heart, less zeal 
for the divine glory, than when there was less leisure 
and more conflict ; and a young London merchant once 
told me—it was but a week or two before he dicd— 
how much easier he found prayer and reading in 
moments snatched from the hurry and turmoil of 
Lloyd’s, than then and there in the abundant quiet- 
ness of an ocean steamer on the Mediterranean Sea. 
It must also be remembered, that at such times Satan 
is permitted to assault the believer with doubts about 
the possibility of salvation, and the real freeness of 
divine love (what minister of Christ is not familiar 
with many such cases !) and that these are among the 
things that finally work out salvation. What the 
Father was pleased to ordain for the Son of his love, 
He ordains now for such as need it; and our last 
lesson of obedience is sometimes found in Isaiah’s 
exhortation : ‘* Who is among you that feareth the 
Lord, that obeyeth the voice of his servant, that 
walketh in darkness and hath no light ? let him trust 
in the name of the Lord, and stay upon his God.” | 
If, however, the true Christian finds it hard to 
pray, even when the comfort of prayer is most 
needed, how hard it must be for one who then has 
to learn to pray for the first time, who in the spasms 
of pain, or the wanderings of fever, or the weak- 
ness of paralysis, or the stupor of opiates, has to 
learn repentance towards God and faith towards our 
Lord Jesus Christ? Nothing indeed is impossible 
with God, but, verily, this is difficult for man. Let 
me mention here a passage in the ministry of one 
known to me, which, though it occurred some time 
ago, has burned itself on the memory in letters of fire. 
Late one Saturday in winter, a clergyman was sent for 
in haste to see a dying woman. Mounting the stairs, 
he gathered from her mother that she had caught cold 
after her confinement, and that her hours were num- 
bered. On entering the room, there was a scene of 
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woe. In a little cradle by the fire, rocked by a woman | He hides his face for a little moment to give us pre- 


who wept as she rocked it, was the unconscious infant, 
which was never to know the preciousness of a mother’s 
love. At the foot of the bed, and on the left side of 
it, were the mother and sister; on the right side 


knelt her husband, clasping her hand in his, and | 
weeping as only men can weep; and then as they | 


made way for the minister of God, the dying woman 
roused herself: with her large and lustrous eyes she 
looked a look of anxious terror that went right through 
him ; away from her husband and from her sleeping 
child, and from her mother and sisters, and from all 
sounds and scenes of this lower world, she suddenly 
and quickly turned, as if there was but one thing 
really worth thinking of, and in a voice of mournful 
and thrilling earnestness, and calling him twice by 
name, she said, ‘*O what must I do to be saved?” 
It was indeed late to begin to think of it, when strong 
liquors had to be given her to keep up her strength ; 
when it was hard to discover of the excitement upon 
her how much was from a quickened conscience, how 
much from the consuming fever; when there were but 
a few hours left, and of those hours actually but a few 
fragments, in which to show her the way of life. It 
is needless to add, that he preached to her Jesus; and 
he is not without hopes that she was taken into the 
arms of the Good Shepherd, and brought into the 
sheep-fold, where the wolf never comes and the sheep 
never wander ; but as hour by hour the fever grew on 
her, her head became weaker, and so she was less able 
to listen: and oh, it was a risk she ran that might 
have cost her her soul ! 

We have been speaking so far of the painfulness of 
illness, but it would be a great omission if we took no 
notice of its manifold compensations, how the Father 
who smites, heals while he smites us, how the pillow 
is softened and the pain lightened by the love of 
friends. When we lie awake at night it is not always 
that vexations distract us. Sweet memories of the 
past sometimes come to keep us company, and bright 
thoughts of the future make the heart glow. At such 
times (let us confess that fever has occasionally some- 
thing to do with it) the brain works with a force, a 
precision and a brilliancy that delights us, the draw- 
back being that memory fails when morning comes. 
Then, how the tenderness of friends who may not see 
us, but who cannot forget us, cheers the heart ; 
Flowers which perfume the room, fruit which we 
cannot always ourselves eat but like to see others eat, 
notes of kind inquiry which when they are read to 
us we put under our pillow, the very cards of strangers 
which when we are recovering we ask to see, and 
carefully look over, the kindness of servants (and 
where a man has neither a wife, nor a mother, nor a 
sister to nurse him, he soon learns to prize the honest 
affection which no wages can repay and no praise ex- 
aggerate), the calm kindly intelligence of the physician 
whose step we can soon tell among a thousand, whose 
visit is the event that begins and finishes the day, 
who coming, it may be, a stranger ends with being a 
friend—all these are among the tender mercies of our 
God. Nor is this all, for (the best is kept to the last) 
if we be the sons of God He does not desert us when 
we most need him, though sometimes with some of us 








sently the joy of the ‘‘ clear shining after the rain.” 
Let us clearly understand that in illness our Divine 
and human Lord deals with us just as we deal with 
each other. His sympathy is as exact as it is tender. 
Though we have no reason to suppose that He was 
ever actually ill as we are (the perfection of the two 
natures in the Word Incarnate making it impossible 
for Him to suffer the penalty of original sin), He did 
taste pain, He was weary, faint, thirsty, and He died. 

Thus, He does not speak to us if we have not strength 
enough to listen to Him, He does not expect us to 
speak to Him when the mind wanders and the brain 
reels, He trusts us, for the good shepherd knows his 
sheep. We trust Him, for He is our living and our 
loving and our unchanging Lord. A dying soldier, 
near the Seven Dials, once said to me when I asked 
him what he did when too weak to pray, ‘‘ Sir, when 
I am too weak to cling to Him, I ask Him to cling to 
me.” We fall back in the everlasting arms, weary 
but happy, and some of us can testify, that in 
moments of extreme weakness the Lord Jesus comes 
so near, hangs so close over us that his blessed cheek 
all but seems to touch ours. 

And when we get better, when for the first time we 
eat solid food and rise from bed and are wheeled into 
another room, and are permitted to see just one friend 
whom we ask, when he comes, not to talk, but pray ; 
when we look out of the window, as birds out of a 
cage, into the bustling street, or the stately square, or 
the quiet garden, or the purple hills ; when, better 
still, we take our first drive ; when, yet better than 
that, we leave behind us the sick room with its 
memories of suffering for the breezy down or the 
tossing sea; when, best of all, we return home again 
sobered, but thankful, not as much blessed as we once 
hoped we should have been, still in a degree more 
resolved on humble service, more tender and gentle 
and sympathising, more thankful, and more bent on 
close communion with God, we can say to ourselves 
and to others, out of a heart deepened and purified, 
** It is good for me that I have been afflicted, that I 
might learn thy statutes.” 

The subject will be tolerably exhausted if we notice 
God’s apparent purpose in the illness of children ; if 
we consider its bearing on those offices of Christian 
society where its moral discipline is especially needed ; 
if we say a few grave words on the solemn duty of 
preserving health ; if finally, we look on to the land 
where ‘* the inhabitant shall not say, I am sick: the 
people that dwell therein shall be forgiven their 
iniquity.” 

The illness of children viewed abstractedly as an 
element in human affairs, is painful and embarrassing ; 
when considered as a feature in the government of a 
Holy God, it is instructive and humbling. I know 
no greater trial even to the strong faith of a manly 
Christian, than to see his beloved child writhing and 
moaning in pain, and yet to say honestly, ‘‘ The will 
of the Lord be done.” And yet are we not to see, 
that still in a degree, the sin of the parent is visited 
on the children; that the will even of an infant 
needs submitting to the will of God ; that the siuful- 
ness of our nature in all alike must be purged with 
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fire as well as with blood ; that patience can only be 
learned in the school of siffering ; and that perfection, 
in some mysterious way, is inseparable from pain ? 
But if children, and even infants, are to learn obedi- 
ence through the things that they suffer, it is quite 
intelligible that those whose lives are professedly de- 
voted to the consolation of their fellows, should in 
this way be tutored into the tenderness of Christ. It 
is a question of mere statistics to what extent clergy- 
men and medical men suffer from illness ; it is plain 
on the surface what God would have them learn from 
it. The calm and kindly physician, who has himself 
suffered what you have suffered, and takes care to tell 
you so, inspires you with far more confidence than the 
clever, but somewhat rough practitioner, who of 
course is anxious to get you well as soon as possible, 
but who, nevertheless, looks on you more with a sci- 
entific than compassionate eye, who is interested in 
you as the subject of an important experiment, rather 
than as a brother man to be delivered from pain. A 
clergyman has the opportunity of applying his own 
exhortations to himself, of trying by the touchstone 
of personal experience how far he is right in declaring 
the Gospel to be the one remedy for human misery, 
and the Saviour’s love sufficient for all things. When 
we have been ill ourselves, our voice is softer, our step 
gentler, our visits shorter, our prayers truer, with 
others who are ill, It does not wound us if we are 
not sent for, when we remember that when we were 
ill, to be left alone with Christ was all we desired ; 
tenderness and tact, and prudence and kinduess, are 
qualities of heart which, while they are the fruits of 
the Spirit, are also the slow product of painful expe- 
rience ; and life teaches what we cannot learn from 
books. 

The best thing is not to be ill at all. If I may so 
speak, sometimes it is not so much God who sends 
illness to us as we who bring it on ourselves. And 
the consciousness of having incurred it by our own 
imprudence makes it doubly hard to bear. God 
refuses to interfere, even for a saint’s sake, with the 
operation of His own laws. Yet surely it is in 
mercy that we are reminded of the consequences of 
our transgression, and that, if God has limited strength 
and forbidden imprudence, when we disobey, we suffer. 
It would be out of place here to digress into a dis- 
cussion of the controversy between what is called 
science and revelation, between the logic of induc- 
tion that traces everything to law, and the principle 
of faith that refers everything to God. But we 
must be content to leave as neutral ground the space 
that still separates the system of the philosopher from 
the creed of the Christian, with the simple remark, 
borrowed from Professor Mansel, that the conceptions 
of general law and special providence are both equally 
necessary and equally human ; the one that we may 
labour for God’s blessings, the other that we may 
pray for them. [If science tells us that illness is pro- 
bably an effort of nature to expel poison from the 
system, if experience convinces us that God leaves 
much in our own power, the Bible teaches us that He 
also keeps much in his own. Plague has been driven 
away by air and water. Temperance and prudence 
have for their visible recompense that precious health 





without which all other blessings are blessings only in 
name. God’s sentence about us in these matters is, 
**He is of age, let him speak for himself.” Many 
have yet to learn that it is as great a sin to waste 
health as to waste money ; and it is only in a few 
cases such as that, may we not say, of Miss Florence 
Nightingale, that shattered health is the blessed sign 
both of finished and accepted service. 

It may be, however, that by God’s own hand falling 
straight upon you, you fall sick. The first thing is to 
lie meek, and humble, and still. If you are tempted to 
murmur at time wasted, or opportunities lost, re- 
member that He, who has bidden you to redeem the 
time, must know the value of it better than you can. 
Illness, as Dr. Goulburn has beautifully observed, is a 
special season for retirement and self-examination ; if 
God takes us apart to Himself, is it lost time to be 
alone with Him? Often your head will be too weak 
even for reading Scripture. Hymns at such times are 
a great solace, and there is no more beautiful hymn- 
book than ‘* The Book of Praise.” Be cheerful, for 
the joy of the Lord is your strength ; be patient, for 
meekness in suffering has more effect on the world 
outside than half our sermons ; do all you can to get 
well, for there is yet much to do, and but little time 
to doitin. If the message comes that the Master 
calls for you, to depart and to be with Christ, if worse 
for us, is better for you. 

Of convalescence, remember that it is the seed-time 
for the soul, and try to lose nothing of what it has to 
offer you. The mind is then strong enough to think 
and to pray without weariness; and yet, the body in its 
remaining weakness sufficiently reminds us that eternity 
is near. Then, perhaps, is the best time for the visits 
of aman of God. Then the Bible is near at hand, 
and though not the only book we read, it ought to be 
the one we read most frequently. As to secular read- 
ing, it must be a matter of liberty, and let each man 
decide for himself. It is related of John Mackintosh, 
that up to the last day of his life he pursued his sys- 
tem of general study, on the ground that what was fit 
for life was fit for death. It may, in some instances, 
make the Bible fresher to us, if we intermingle it with 
other reading. Yet, while on the one hand we avoid 
a strain on the spirit, let us on the other hand, keep 
clear of a chill to the heart. 

When you are well, if it is at all in your power, 
send a donation to a hospital. Be forward to re- 
member the sick poor in their crowded rooms, and in 
their great poverty. When we are ill, we discover 
what mighty blessings money can procure for us; and 
comforts that cost you little more than the trouble of 
thinking of them, may hasten recovery and preserve life. 

If those you love are ill, and you can do no good by 
going to be with them, at least do for them what the 
sisters did for Lazarus, go and tell the Lord. Be sure 
that the sickness is meant for his glory ; and try to 
say, ‘*Lord, not our will, but thine be done.” Any- 
how you will have peace : anyhow they will have life. 
But it is for Him to decide, not you, whether, as with 
Epaphroditus and Paul, God will have mercy on you, 
lest you should have sorrow upon sorrow ; or whether, 
with one of old, when you ask life, God gives long 
life, even life for ever and ever, 
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Soon, soon, the end will come, when tears will be 
wiped away, for there will be nothing left to weep for; 
when there will be no more parting, for there will be 
no more death ; when from the depths of the great sea, 


and from the stillness of green churchyards, and the | 
roar of cities, and the solemn awfulness of silent battle- | 
fields, Christ’s elect shall rise in their unspeakable | 


beauty, and in their immortal youth; when in the 
great multitude that no man can number, there will 
| be no solitude, for there will be no selfishness; when 
| Jesus shall come to be glorified in His saints, and ad- 
| mired in all them that believe ; “and so shall we for 
ever be with the Lord.” 
A. W. THOROLD. 





THE WAY OF LIFE. 


‘* The way of life is above to the wise, that he may depart from hell beneath.”—Proverbs xy. 24. 


‘ 


THis beautiful verse may have been a proverbial 
saying in Israel, or it may have been the language of 
Solomon himself. In either case it claims our earnest 
and thoughtful consideration. Proverbs are possessed of 
authority, they embody the experience of many gene- 
rations, they contain the mature wisdom of life. The 
waves of joy and sorrow have rounded and smoothed 
them ; the storms and snows of many winters, the 
sunshine and heat of many summers have ripened 
them. But if the proverbs of an ordinary nation are 
precious and not without solemnity, the proverbs 
which were framed out of the experience and history of 
the people of God, trained and taught by Himself, 
are surely not to be disregarded. ‘That which has 
become a proverbial saying among God’s people, that 
which is the embodiment of their views of life, the 
result of their observation and their thought, ripened 
by self-examination, prayer, and obedience, may be 
viewed as an echo of the Heavenly Wisdom, whose 
voice they love to hear, and on whose teaching they 
delight to meditate. This is, in my opinion, the great 
value and importance of the Book of Proverbs. 

And this leads me to observe, that thoughts and 
expressions which have asserted their importance 
among God’s people, though they may have appeared 
at times as mere traditional phraseology, are not to be 
treated with contempt or even indifference. Ifthepeople 
who have led a life of prayer and meditation have in 
all ages and in all countries spoken of repentance and 
faith, of conversion and the new birth, of the teaching 
of the Spirit and the indwelling of Christ, of love to 
a living Saviour and fellowship with Him, of the na- 
tural man who is dead, and the renewed man who 
has eternal life,—it ought to appear more than pro- 
bable even to an ordinary mind, that these expressions 
are the symbols of facts and truths, and that if we do 
not see them as realities it is not because they do not 
exist, but because we are blind. I speak now to 
common sense. I do not appeal at present to the 
renewed understanding of the believer, but I appeal 
to the mere ordinary human understanding. And 
I argue not from the testimony of a limited party or 
sect or school or church. I say, that in all ages and 
countries, and among all sects, schools, and churches, 
there have been men testifying of a Divine life in the 
soul which is entirely distinct from our natural, intellec- 
tual, and moral life. They have been speaking of a con- 
version, a regeneration, a change in their inmost centre 
of life, effected by divine grace through their beholding 
the righteous and holy love of God in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


They have spoken of themselves as having | 


been lost and dead, and as being now in peace 
and safety, living with God and enjoying this life. 
They have declared that they have found the way of 
life which is above, and have escaped from hell be- 
neath! This was the testimony of Paul the Apostle, 
and this is the testimony of hundreds in our own time 
and country. This was the experience of Augustine, 
who sought in vain to find happiness in the pursuit of 
pleasure and ambition ; and what the African Bishop 
declared in the fourth century was verified by the 
Bedfordshire tinker many hundred years after. And 
the question I ask is, What is the worth of this 
testimony? Is it infatuation? The men who gave 
it led wise and holy lives. Is it the result of educa- 
tion and prejudice? The men who unite in this 
testimony are as diverse in conformation of mind, 
in habit of thought, in language and customs, as is 
possible. A thousand voices arise from all countries 
and ages, from all states of society and types of cha- 
racter, and in unison they declare: Jesus Christ is the 
way of life above to the wise, that he may depart from 
hell beneath ! 

And if our ministry is a reality, it means nothing 
but the witness and testimony of men who have 
experienced it themselves, that they may declare 
it to strengthen and to confirm the brethren, to 
warn and rouse the thoughtless and unbelieving—to 
send it forth even among the dry and dead bones. 
‘‘The way of iife is above to the wise, that he may 
depart from hell beneath.” Sinners are lost, but Jesus 
Christ came to seek and te save that which is lost. 

I have viewed the words as a proverb, and testi- 
mony of God’s people and Church through all ages. 

Let us suppose it was the saying of Solomon. 

Have you ever thought of Solomon’s childhood and 
youth? Methinks there never was such an education 
as the education which David gave to the son who 
was to sit on his throne and who was to build the 
Temple of Jehovah. God had strongly impressed upon 
the minds of his people Israel that fathers were to 
teach their children and to speak to them of the law 
of God, early in the morning and late at night. The 
house father is the house prophet, priest, and king, 
most solemnly anointed by the Lord and set apart 
for this high end. Say not that such fathers are 
rarely found. Can man’s unfaithfulness alter God’s 
gracious and holy appointment? And does man’s 
disobedience cancel God’s commandment? or can his 
blindness destroy the beautiful picture or idea of a 
family in Him from whom all families in Heaven 
and earth are called? Every smile of your child, 
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every question of those young lips in which the 
mystery of awaking mind and thought unfolds itself, 
every manifestation of conscience, and affection, and 
gratitude, and piety, every manifestation of sin and 
selfishness and selfwill, are to you so many messengers 
sent to remind you, O father and mother, of your 
ordination vow, to show unto your children the way 
of life which is above to the wise. 

David, like a true Israelite, taught Solomon the 
ways of God. Small and limited was his Bible, but 
sufficient. The quiet wave of the inland lake reflects 
the sun as well as the mighty bosom of the ocean. 
And David could read to his child the Bible as a 
living book. The God of Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob was not an abstraction to him; he had known 
him and met him and loved him and relied on 
him when, as the shepherd-boy, he tended his father’s 
flock, when as a patriot he went forth to humble 
the Philistine’s pride. He had known afiliction and 
sorrow, sin and repentance, sunshine and night ; 
words of wisdom and love flowed from his lips. There 
stood his harp, on which he had played to appease the 
wrath of Saul; it was touched now for a sweeter pur- 
pose. In the abode of quiet peace young Solomon 
listened now to its beautiful harmony and to the more 
beautiful harmony of David’s hymns. And as Solomon 
grew up he prayed for wisdom, and sought wisdom 
in nature—he studied the works of God, the gigantic 
cedar and the humble hyssop ; and he sought wisdom 
in the past experience of his nation and their sayings 
and teachings ; and he sought wisdom in the study of 
life. He saw the world in its toil and splendour, its 
labour and its pleasure, its sin and excitement; and 
after all his study and experience, looking behind him 
into the past ages, and around him to nature, to life, 
to men,—looking within himself to his sin and the 
imagination of his-heart, he found not the way of life, 
but rather saw the way of darkness and destruction ; 
and, restored by Divine grace to the faith of his early 
youth and the faith of his father David, he exclaims, 
*¢The way of life is above to the wise.” 

But a greater than Solomon is here. Unto all do 
I testify of Him, that verily He is in the midst of us 
—even Jesus, who says: ‘‘ Enter ye in at the strait 
gate, for wide is the gate and broad is the way that 
leadeth to destruction, and many there be which go 
in thereat ; because strait is the gate and narrow is 
the way which leadeth unto life, and few there be that 
find it.” And again, ‘*I am the way and the truth and 
the life ; no man cometh unto the Father but by me.” 

1, Jesus is the way of life—for He, who died for 
our sins, is risen for our justification. 

2. Jesus is the way of life above—for we are risen 
with Him. 

3. Jesus is the way of life above to the wise—for 
we have set our affections on things above. 

4, Jesus is the way of life to the wise, that we 
may depart from hell beneath—for our faith is the 
victory which overcometh the world. 


1. Jesus is the way of life. He is life. He became 
man to give life to us. He died to swallow up our 
death in victory. He rose again to be to us a foun- 


tain of life and resurrection, 








Between God, who dwelleth in light inaccessible 
and full of glory, and us, poor, ignorant, sin-blinded 
men, there was an infinite distance. 

Jesus is the way of light. ‘*‘Have I been so long 
time with you, and yet hast thou not known me, 
Philip? He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 

Between God, who is infinitely just, and us, who are 
sinners and transgressors, there is an infinite distance. 
Jesus is the way of righteousness and reconciliation 
from earth to Heaven. He presents perfect obedi- 
ence and perfect atonement in our stead. From 
Heaven to earth He brings the Father’s love, holy 
and righteous, just and true, punishing sin in Him, 
and forgiving us. 

Between God, who is infinitely holy and the foun- 
tain of life, with whom nothing impure and dead can 
dwell, and us, who are dead in trespasses and sins, 
Jesus is the way of life and renewal. He gives us 
the promise of that water, which shall spring up in 
us as a well of living water. 

And He is this way to us who believe. Art thon 
ignorant /—behold Jesus, and thou seest wisdoin, 
truth, God manifest. Art thou guilty ?—behold 
Jesus, the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of 
the world. Art thou dead ?—whosoever believeth in 
Jesus Christ hath eternal life. ‘‘If any man thirst, 
let him come unto me and drink.” 

Jesus is the way—free and open as the road—the 
king’s highway. 

He is a way for the poor and needy, for the sinful 
and guilty, for the weary and heavy laden. They who 
have entered on that way have all started from one 
point—namely, the lowest depths of a lost condition. 
What will thou say to this? Say not, It is high as 
Heaven, I cannot attain toit. Verily it has descended 
into our depth, and is near us: Jesus is the way— 
because He came to save sinners, even. the chief. 

Say not, I have no power, no wisdom, no strength 
of purpose to enter in and walk on that way. ‘There 
is One with you mightier than you ; He shall prevail. 
He who has begun a good work—beginning it this 
moment—will perform it. Jesus is a living way as 
well as the way of life. He seeks thee, and he finds 
thee, and this is the secret of thy seeking and finding 
Him. He is the door as well as the way; and the 
Spirit is the porter who openeth. ‘‘ Ask, and it shall 
be given you ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it 
shall be opened to you.” 

2. Christ is the way of life above, for after He had 
become the way of life by his incarnation, obedience, 
suffering, death, and resurrection, he ascended into 
heaven. There He prays for us, and there He presents 
himself unto the Father as our High-priest. Thence 
He sends to sinners repentance and remission of sin. 
Thence He sends us the Spirit of adoption, of joy, 
and of holy fear. He is the way of life above ; for 
our righteousness, as well as our light, our strength 
as well as our hope, are in Him, as He is now 
exalted. 

3. Christ is the way of life above to the wise. Are 
we wise? We all like sheep have gone astray—this 
was our folly ; but we have now come to Jesus, the 
Shepherd aud Bishop of our souls—this is our wisdom. 

We built our house upon the sand of thoughtless- 
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ness, of worldly life, of morality, of trust in our own 
goodness, of a dead Christ in partnership with dead 
works; now we build upon the rock of a living, loving, 
lifegiving Saviour. This is our wisdom. 

We walked alone, guided by human light and aided 
by human strength, but even youths fail and young 
men faint ; this was our folly. We wait now on the 
Lord. They that wait on the Lord shall renew their 
strength. 

The way of life is above to the wise. It means more 
—it means that we are above with Christ. Our 
affections are there, and our hope and strength ; 
for we are risen with Christ. We are not merely 
justified but renewed, not merely acquitted and 
delivered, but regenerated and anointed with the 
spirit of childlike love and gratitude; God has 
delivered us from destruction, and He has also healed 
our diseases and put a new song in our mouth. 

4. Thus we are constantly departing from hell 
beneath. Looking unto Jesus—our life above—the 
eyes of our heart are averted from sin and doubt, 
from selfishness and worldliness, from hell beneath,— 
that is, the godless, dark, death-like life; and if we 
feel our feet entangled in the net, we cannot escape 
otherwise than by looking at Him, our Saviour who 
died to deliver us from the fear of death, our Saviour 
who lives to grant unto us strength of holiness. And 





as the way of life is above, so we depart from hell 
beneath. 

Looking meaus believing, loving, repenting, work- 
ing. For the backslider to look at Jesus is to weep 
and to return. In the neglect of duty, to look is to 
repent, and to obtain strength and cheerfulness to go 
and do. In despondency, to look is to be ashamed of 
our little faith, and to trust in the voice of Jesus, 
* Fear not.” 

It isa way of life—faith walks in it. 


When Thou shalt come again, Thou Son of God, 
from that Heaven to which, after Thy life in humility 
and sorrow and Thy bitter death on Golgotha, Thou 
didst ascend,—when Thou, the way of life above to 
the wise, shalt appear in glory—may we as wise virgins 
be ready to enter into Thy joy! 

Meanwhile, seek us, that we may seek Thee, enter 
into our hearts that we may enter in by Thee and be 
saved, and go in and out and find pasture. Glory 
be to the Father who spared not his only-begotten 
Son, and to Jesus Christ who is the living way, and 
to the blessed Spirit who reveals to us the Father’s 
love and the grace of the Redeemer, the Shepherd, 
who laid down his life for the sheep. Amen. 


ApoteH SaPHIR. 





RETURN! 


“ Until the day break, and the shadows flee away, turn, my bere: and be thou like a roe or a young hart upon the mountains 
of Bether.” 


Yes, my beloved is mine! Sweet words, whose sound 
Echoes within my soul’s profound ! 
Whether, enraptured at his call, 
Entranced to rest upon his heart I fall ; 
Whether my peaceful dreams He end, 
And me to labour in his vineyard send ; 
I am prepared! As servant or as bride, 
Gladly I'll follow, so my Saviour guide ! 


Tis a large flock that owns my Shepherd’s care, 
Yet heeds He every sheep that’s there : 
He’s near to each, He has for all 
The mildest glances, gentlest Shepherd’s call ; 
He never lets his streams grow dry : 
No feeble lamb may e’er neglected lie ; 
He bears it home, He watches day and night, 
Early and late He keeps that flock in sight. 


O feed it, Lord, O guard from every ill 
The band of Thy redeemed ones still ! 
Thy voice at length my will has taught, 
My heart some fire of love from Thine has caught ; 
I cannot longer idle be, 
Give Thou me strength that I may werk for Thee ! 
My spirit yearns ; a hateful thing seems rest ; 
Thy vineyard is the place that suits me best. 





One favour only from Thy love I seek : 
Thou knowest I am very weak, 
Yet in Thy service, without fear, 
The heat and burden of the day I’ll bear. 
Only, when on the sun-scorched plain 
Evening alights with her cool shadow-train, 
O then do Thou unto my soul appear, 
Revive my spirit with Thy converse dear ! 


Yea, that the weary soul, refreshed anew, 
More joyously Thy work may do, 
Come Thou as soon as day is o’er 
And give me sacred peaceful hours once more ! 
Let me, when low my pulses sink, 
Fountain of grace ! from living waters drink, 
Else in the dark and lonesome night, the fire 
That Thou hast kindled may perchance expire. 


Should not the shepherd, day’s stern labour past, 
Rest in his quiet home at last ? 
Lord, as Thou wilt! Thy watch I'll share ; 
Gladly for Thee I'll live, love, suffer there ; 
Only when silent eve is come, 
Return! return! and make my heart Thy home ! 
Tun, my Beloved, turn Thy steps this way, 
Abide Thou with me till the break of day. 
L. c. C. 
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KATE THE GRANDMOTHER; 


1 OR, THE TRUE WAY OUT OF TROUBLE. 
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XIII. 


SHOWS HOW, BY DINT OF WORK AND PRAYER, KATE FOUGHT 
THROUGH HONOURABLY AND INDEPENDENTLY. 


Tue first step Kate now took was to sell potatoes, 
in order to make up the sum due to her landlord. It 
was a painful necessity, 

** How we shall we manage, no one can tell,” said 
she ; ‘‘ but the great point is to be allowed to remain 
on, and as for going sometimes rather hungry to bed, 
that will not kill me.” 

When it was done, and the money was got together, 
the potatoes were forgot ; the old woman set off cheer- 
fully to her landlord, and paid him. 

The farmer took the money very readily and com- 
placently. He knew well enough all the time, he 
said, that the old lady could pay if she liked. The 
great point was to bring people to their senses, and 
make them aware who it was they had to deal with. 
He was one who could see through false pretences, and 
he flattered himself there were not many who could 
boast of having got the better of him. He prided 
himself a great deal upon his pleasant, jocose manner, 

I.—16. 


« Then she put the spinning-wheel by ; dressing the boy, and turning the potatoes in a little butter and water in the frying-pan.” 





but of the pain he gave he had no conception. In 
short, in spite of his free-thinking, money was the 
only thing he thought of. His wife was infinitely 
disgusted, but, however, she restrained herself, and 
only whispered to Kate in passing by : 

‘There was no need for such hurry as this. He 
may do what he likes, but don’t forget that I am 
here as well.” 

Kate went home in high spirits. 

‘Thank God” she said, *‘ that I can remain here ; 
that is the main point, other things will come round 
somehow.” 

This was the beginning of a trying time to thousands 
of households, the members of which were not, like 
our good Kate in the gleaning fields, thankful to be 
able to receive charity without offence to God or man. 
We are alluding rather to those who at the commence- 
ment of the winter had ‘still plenty to eat. But how 
long would this be the case, aid then—what then ? 
This anxious thought: pressed heavily.on their hearts. 
They were fathers and mothers of families, who had 
got through life hitherto respectably and without 
troubling any one. To pass respectably through the 
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world, paying one’s way, and troubling no one, is 
indeed an admirable thing, and the words have a 
golden sound. It is always an honour for men, be 
their position what it may, to get on in life by their 
own faculties, without assistance, without favours 
from others ; this is, we say, honourable before God 
and man. Such a career constitutes true indepen- 
dence ; it alone makes a manly character, alone con- 
fers upon an individual the dignity of furthering the 
commonweal by his influence and exertions, To 
reach this position should be a man’s first object, and 
his parents’ hands should early lead him forth towards 
it ; but for all that it is not man’s highest, not his 
ultimate aim. The highest aim a human being can 
have is blessedness in Heaven. However, these two 
aims do not lie in opposite directions ; on the con- 
trary, the same road takes to both; they are only 
different stations in the journey of life. To reach the 
first, work is necessary; the second can never be 
attained without prayer. Prayer sanctifies work, for 
prayer gives that fidelity which is not to be blown 
hither and thither by every breeze that blows, but 
stands firm in the footsteps of the Lord, and perse- 
veres therein until the end. It is prayer, too, that 
alone sanctifies the life of the rich man, who, although 
he may not have to procure his own daily bread, is 
yet to remember that he must give an account of his 
stewardship to God. 

Now, if an individual or a nation be contented to 
remain at the first and lowest of these two stations, if 
they become so absorbed in the material as to leave off 
looking up to Heaven, they sink to the level of ants 
in a heap of fir spikes, with this only difference, that 
the ants excite our admiring wonder as fulfilling their 
destiny, and men our pitying wonder as lamentably 
missing theirs, Therefore, if it ever happens that 
the representative of a nation says of it, ‘* Its wor- 
ship is work,” it is in either case a melancholy testi- 
mony. If true, the nation occupies a very low level, 
and it isa misfortune to belong to it ; if not true, the 
nation is to be pitied for having so unworthy a repre- 
sentative,—one who does not understand his own 
people, or discern aright in what manner a man gets 
through life respectably without troubling any one. 

For where there is no prayer, no looking up to Him 
who blesses labour, who has commanded us to work six 
days and to rest on the seventh, man soon loses all 
enjoyment and all conscientiousness in his working, 
and greed and dishonesty is all that remains. It is 
only the Christian, whose soul has not sunk into a 
mere unthinking receptacle for gain, who understands 
the connection between praying and working, and the 
deep meaning that lies in the simple words, getting 
through the world respectably and troubling no one. 
When a human being prepares to sleep earth’s last 
sleep, whether a hero or a simple householder, a poor 
widow or a great king, what can be said more satis- 
factory than this? For this implies the having done 
to others as one would be done to, this implies an 
industrious application of all gifts and powers to the 
benefit of other members of our race ; in short, this 
implies that spirit from above which is only given as 
an answer to prayer. Such a one also experiences that 





contentment with whatever God appoints that can 


endure privation without a murmur, and with full con- 
fidence in the hand that clothes the lilies and feeds 
the birds of the air. 

It is a glorious sight to see a hero in the batile-field 
—how he breaks through the ranks of his enemies and 
wrestles for the crown of glory; beautiful to see a 
ship despising the storm and cutting through the waves ; 
but a far, an infinitely more noble sight still, is that of 
a true-hearted father or mother struggling with life’s 
cares, with the pressure of poverty, enduring for years, 
new every morning, often not to end till the last morn- 
ing that breaks upon them on this earth. Blended 
with the valiant struggle there is the genuine humility 
which knows how to receive, never troubles, turns 
alms to honours, and, spite of alms, passes through 
life respectably and enters respected into heaven. 
And as to the heroes who have lost their limbs upon 
the battle-field, their country’s gifts are marks of dis- 
tinction as well: so should it be with the honest 
wrestlers with life whose strength is exhausted, who 
succumb beneath the wounds received ; to such, loving 
assistance should be rather a sign of merit than a dis- 
grace ; they have fairly deserved it, let them honour- 
ably enjoy it. There are thousands, thank God, of this 
type ; they bravely carry on a hard battle, in which 
many conquer and many suffer defeat. 

Of this way of thinking, fortunately for her, was 
Kate ; for if on one hand she now found herself out 
of debt, on the other she was also without money. 
The winter lay before her, she had no out-door harvest 
of any kind to look forward to, and how little the 
earnings of an old woman amounts to, needs not to be 
told. 

Her chief source of profit was spinning. But ever 
since calico had so superseded linen, this source had 
been much diminished ; added to which, after many 
experiments and many failures, manufacturers had at 
length succeeded in spinning flax by machinery. 
English thread overflowed Switzerland, little else was 
used in the market, it was only for domestic purposes 
that home-spun thread was of any avail, there was 
hardly any profit to be made by it. As is always the 
case, however, those who excel in any kind of handi- 
craft will still find some employment, long after all 
average labour has ceased to bring in a return. And 
at all events, a clever labourer, in whatever depart- 
ment it may be, will generally meet with kindly-dis- 
posed individuals who will be glad to put something 
in his way. There is indeed no excellence which in 
given cases is not its own reward. Kate was one of 
those truly industrious spinstresses who never lose 
any of the weight ; who out of a pound of good flax 
can spin fifteen, twenty thousand yards, and more if 
people like ; and whose thread is, in spite of its ex- 
treme fineness, so strong that the weavers never com- 
plain of it, which is a bold thing to say of a weaver. 
So she could still get work, though the profits had 
become very small. ‘There had been a time when Kate 
could spin two thousand yards in a day, and get from 
fourpence to fivepence for each of them. Now that 
her hands had grown stiffer, she could still accomplish 
athousand, but for that she only received threepence ; 
or perhaps by extra efforts she might get to a thousand 
and a half, and so make fourpeuce or even fivepence 
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aday. Meanwhile she never murmured over dimin- 
ished profits, but thanked God that she had the spin- 
ning to do. 

There are still many who will have nothing to do 
with cotton in any shape, who despise thread made by 
machinery, and look upon beautiful home-spun linen 
as the pride of a household. The pastor’s wife will- 
ingly employed Kate, and many other women in the 
village would say to her, as she went by, ‘‘ Whenever 
you are out of spinning come to me. I have long had 
some put by for you.” And thankful Kate was for 
the money made this way. 

Every now and then, too, came an occasion for 
larger gains; as, for instance, a great wash, or some 
domestic emergency that needed more hands than the 
household itself could supply ; but these were but rare 
events. For all that she still went on respectably, 
paying her way and troubling no one. We cannot, 
indeed, give any precise reckoning of Kate’s earnings 
and ways and means generally, for there were two 
things connected with them which it is impossible to 
reduce to exact calculation. The first was the blessing 
of God. ‘* What is that ?” inquires some one. The 
blessing of God is the blessing of God, and more we 
cannot say. Just as light is light, and spirit spirit, 
and God is God. But there itis, visibly is ; just as in 
another place it visibly is not. The widow’s cruise of 
oil is in one place, and a bottomless barrel in another, 
and yet we cannot exactly say that it depends upon 
this or upon that. It isso; but there is hardly any 
explaining it, any more than you can explain why one 
person is always neat and clean, and another untidy 
and dirty. You see these differences amongst brothers 
and sisters, and parents know them well but cannot 
account for, and, what is more, cannot remedy them. 
So it is with this blessing of God, which can be as 
little defined in words as the light of the sun can be 
grasped with the hands ; but where it abides it turns 
little to much, and makes soul and body to prosper. 
This blessing is the first thing which makes mere cal- 
culation so valueless in estimating Kate’s means. The 
second thing follows the first, and is somewhat like 
unto it; the kindly gifts of friendly people. When- 
ever Kate took her thread home she would have to 
carry back, together with her pay, either some bread, 
or some apples, or something else that the kind mis- 
tress of a house might chance to have at hand, for it 
was quite delightful to give to Kate whenever the 
opportunity occurred, her gratitude was so lively and 
sincere. The poor are not sufficiently ready to believe 
how many people are animated by the wish to be loved 
and thought kind ; and, in the so-called lower classes 
more especially, this yearning for good will, this im- 
pulse to be beneficent, is frequently met with. 

There are many kind, generous women between whom 
we may draw this distinction, that some of them are 
rational and others irrational in their charity. The 
latter do a great deal of mischief, they make the poor 
grasping and dependant, and they sometimes waste their 
husband’s substance and reduce their children and their 


grandchildren to actual destitution. There must be | 
judgment and discretion shown in charity or it de- 


generates, as every virtue divorced from reason will, 
into a positive vice. Benevolent, and at the same 














time rational, women are not merely pearls—pearls 
are too fragile—but diamonds in humanity ; and what 
these do, are amongst the fairest deeds recorded in 
heaven. 

With God’s blessing, then, and the help of kind- 
hearted women, Kate got through, but she had 
nothing in hand, the marriage-stocking was empty— 
not one silver coin to be seen shining through it. 
However, to both these causes of thankfulness God 
added a third, which not only affected Kate and all 
those intent upon paying their way and troubling no 
one, but those also who cared little for anything of the 
kind but only for what they could get, however it was 
got at ; for He let his sun shine upon the evil and 
the good, the just and the unjust. The good Lord had 
doubtless pity upon the thousands of poor children, 
who must have suffered fearfully during the season of 
scarcity, if the winter had been a severe one when 
their parents had no money to get wood or warm 
clothes and strong shoes for them. 

To the rich even, fine winter days are a refreshment : 
to many a fair dame the warm winter sun is a delight. 
But what are not such days to an old granny and to 
poor ill-shod children? Many au afternoon Kate sat 
spinning out of doors on her bench in the sunshine, 
and this seemed to make her young again: never in 
her life, she said, had she known weather like this, 
and it showed plainly that the dear God was over 
all, and thought kindly of the poor. On other fine 
afternoons she would take the boy with her into the 
wood, and pick up sticks, although as yet she did not 
need any. But ‘‘ Gather at leisure and have at need,” 
was one of the old woman’s maxims; our learned 
youths calculate quite otherwise. They wandered 
unhindered through coppice and forest ; Johnny was 
already very active and efficient at this work, and his 
grandmother took more delight in his readiness and 
industry than in the wood, although they pounced 
upon many a respectably-sized log which had been 
left behind by the summer-flood, and was only dis- 
coverable after the fall of the leaves. Where Kate 
lived it was the custom to let old women and child- 
ren pick up wood freely, but unscrupulous rogues 
who felled fir-trees and beeches and dragged them 
out of the wood with horses, sometimes for their 
own use, but sometimes actually for sale, were de- 
servedly punished as thieves. 

The fine weather agreed with none better than 
with the hens, the white one and the black. Hens 
are confessedly somewhat fantastic and capricious 
personages. We have seen examples of hens lay- 
ing detestable eggs, and leading a life of mere 
luxury, despising oats, lying in the sun, moulting 
three times in the year, and turning everything they 
consume into feathers ; determined to be more beauti- 
ful through art than nature made them. But with 
poor hens—that is to say, hens belonging to poor 
people—the case is very different ; they do not even 
know what oats taste like ; they live happily on the 
crumbs that fall from their master’s table ; are per- 
fectly delighted when our Lord lets his sun shine, 


and keeps the earth open to their search for food : 


these do not think about their feathers, but, on the 


| other hand, they lay capitally. Ah, yes! and in 
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respect to poultry, are not the eggs the chief profit 
after all? Their feathers are but poor trumpery 
things at the best. Kate’s hens were of this modest 
and discreet kind: they shared her poverty con- 
tentedly, enjoyed the sun out of doors, lived upon 
little, and laid their eggs—not indeed every day, 
but something more than every other day, at least so 
long as they could get out in the sunshine; and 
seven or eight eggs in a week, when a single egg is a 
penny—this is no small item in frugal housekeeping. 
When on a Saturday Kate went with four eggs into 
the village she could bring back a nice little loaf from 
the baker’s in exchange, or even nearly half a pound 
of butter, and if she had two eggs left, she 
could make a pudding as a Sunday treat, with which 
they were both hugely delighted—half for its own 
sake, half because of their pleasure in the trusty 
hens that laid in winter time, and the kind Provi- 
dence who gave the sunshine that enabled them to 
do so. 

Certainly there were some bad days, and snow- 
flakes came floating down, but even these days passed 
cheerily and rapidly, and that is the great matter 
after all. And yet Kate made the day as long as 
ever she could. It was seldom much past five when 
she rose, lighted her lamp, and sat at her wheel till 
the daylight came or the boy began to stir. Then 
she put the spinning-wheel by, went into the kitchen, 
made the fire, boiled the kettle, and the milk for the 
coffee ; dressing the boy, and turning the potatoes in 
a little butter and water in the frying-pan between 
times, and when everything was ready they got their 
breakfast. This roused the hens, whose sleeping 
quarters in winter-time were under the warm stove ; 
they shook themselves into order, and began to look 
out sharply for their share in the meal. When every- 
thing had been eaten up, the plates were washed and 
put by, the bed made, the room swept and aired, Kate 
sat down again to her wheel, Johnny playing beside 
her with little sticks or stones, or picking out coffee- 
beans, or trying to learn his letters, or insisting upon 
his grandmother telling him all about God and 
Christ and the good and the bad angels — every- 
thing, in short, that she knew. Itis true Kate’s stock 
of knowledge did not go on increasing, but that in no 
way lessened the merit of her story-telling, for Johnny’s 
taste was not so vitiated as to crave for something fresh 
every day ; the old:sufficed him perfectly. He had, 
indeed, his favourite narratives, which his grand- 
mother could not repeat often enough, and every 
time he heard them they sounded more and more 
marvellous and beautiful. It is a very great mistake 
to suppose that in the popular mind is any desire for 
daily novelties, for something more wonderful, more 
curious, more remarkable. On the contrary, the 
popular mind resembles that of an unsophisticated 
child: it loves the uniform, the familiar, the per- 
manent, in its own life circle, in customs and meals, 
in books and songs, houses and acquaintance, in 
everything in short. This peculiarity is deeply en- 
graved in the popular heart, and what God has 
implanted in human nature is good, and it is a 
sin to try to extirpate it. Prune a tree every 
year, or transplant it every two years, and then see 





how wuch it will grow, or what sort of fruit it will 
bear ! 

Often when the grandmother was in the very crisis 
of her story, a hen would interrupt her by a joyous 
cackle, announcing the happy arrival of an egg. If, 
after a short interval, a second cackle announced a 
second egg, then the joy within the cottage walls rose 
to a high pitch indeed, for two eggs in one day is a 
great deal for two hens in winter time,—it is indeed 
quite a remarkable occurrence. At length the church 
bell struck the noon, which it did at eleven, in order 
that the mother of the family should have time to get 
dinner ready before twelve o’clock. Accordingly, 
Kate put by her wheel again, and went to her cooking, 
washed potatoes in the brook—choosing tainted ones as 
long as she had any—boiled them, made a little soup, 
which, with a slice of bread (this chiefly for Johnny), 
was their dinner, which they always heartily enjoyed, 
and thanked God for; for hunger gave it a relish, 
and there was no envy or strife to spoil its flavour. 
They had all the delights of the palate, which indeed 
are no small gift. To them their frugal and mono- 
tonous meal tasted delicious—better than the bill of 
fare which seeks by daily novelties to stimulate the 
jaded appetite of many and manyarich man. Dinner 
over, and everything washed up, the afternoon passed 
as the morning had done, in spinning and playing, in 
questions and answers; only there was no more 
cackling on the part of the hens. Before you knew 
what you were about, the day closed in; the hens 
betook themselves to their perch under the stove ; 
Kate had to give up her spinning, and to go about her 
household work, carry in water and wood, Johnny 
valiantly lending a hand, and his granny applauding 
his strength and the help he was to her. At this 
time, too, the necessary walks were taken, milk 
was fetched, or whatever might be needed from the 
shop. Then Kate got supper ready—coffee and pota- 
toes, and for the third time they heartily enjoyed 
God’s gifts, while many a rich gourmand has some 
difficulty in thoroughly appreciating one meal, and 
then for the remaining twelve hours groans with 
ennui. After the necessary preparations for the fol- 
lowing day, Johnny was put to bed ; and when his 
prayers were over and everything quiet, about 
seven o’clock Kate again sat down to her wheel, 
and spun away till ten, and often much later, if she 
was bent upon making up the two thousand, three- 
pence being especially wanted for something or other. 
These were silent hours, but short to Kate, before 
whom, during their course, her past would rise, one 
portion of it to-day, another to-morrow: now a 
birth, now a christening; often her wedding-day, 
often the death-day of one of her children. And 
often, too, she would seek to penetrate the future— 
picture to herself Johnny grown up; wonder what 
would become of John, or what of good or bad the 
next day would bring. When at length the oil in the 
lamp was come to an end, and the -wick began to 
splutter, Kate would for the last time lay aside her 
wheel, pour in fresh oil that the lamp might be ready 
in the morning, lay the fire, recommend her soul to 
God, go to bed, and wait till sleep should come down. 
And so one day would pass much like another, and 
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she was happy in this uniformity, and knew nothing 
of ennui or life-weariness. Each morning she woke 
up strengthened, body and soul, for fresh work. 


XIV. 
HOW KATE SPENT CHRISTMAS. 


Anp now Christmas was drawing near, a great day 
in popular life as in the history of humanity. It is 
the children’s day. It was through a Child that the 
sinful world was redeemed; therefore at Christ- 
mas grown people still give gifts to children, visible 
tokens of a holy covenant, and repay to chil- 
dren what a Child has done for them. Children en- 
joy this season intensely—they feel as though they 
were their parents’ guardian saints. Where there are 
no children, that child-like spifit is too often lacking 
which draws us upwards, and materialism, in its 
various forms, too often drags us down. Children are 
even mediators between God and man, and unite and 
reconcile men to one another. Without children the 
world would be a wilderness, its inmates would sink 
to the level of beasts, and then die out. Where 
children are not looked upon as a gift from the Lord, 
and a pull upwards—where they are at first felt a 
burthen, and later are made slaves to the selfishness 
of their parents—then heaven is shut out from the 
popular life, its very roots are tainted. To old people 
Christmas is what the star in the east was to the 
wise men : the star that announces the Saviour, stirs 
them up from their repose to collect their treasures, 
and set out on their way to worship the King of 
Glory. Christmas is the holy time that strengthens 
and consecrates them for entering boldly upon the 
night of death, for it promises them that there, too, 
that eternal light shall shine which lights to salvation. 
With the birth of the Holy Child the sun rises higher, 
the nights decrease in length, and the earth puts on 
returning beauty. But the day will decrease—it does 
not go on increasing till there is no night, the night 
will encroach upon it again ; and well is it for us that 
the year ends when it does, and a new year treads 
into its place. As years come to an end, so do gene- 
rations ; and it is well they do. 


being : let not this be forgotten. And as the night 


has its limits and the day its bounds, so ignorance too | 


has its appointed place in humanity, and well for us 
that it is so: and when darkness seems about to 
swallow up the light, and human wisdom, bursting all 
restraint, becomes foolishness, a voice is heard to say, 
**Hold!” and the boundaries between day and night 
are fixed again according to his will. 

Kate always rejoiced in this day, and yet we might 
almost say that it was with fear and trembling that 
she did so. The peasantry have many fatal days in 
the year, the course of which portends the future 
weather and the scale of the different harvests, 
Pious women, on the other hand, have a spiritual day 
of the kind, and it is Christmas. When twelve o’clock 
strikes—or earlier or later, according as they happen to 
wake in the night—they open the Bible and the 
Psalm-book, place a mark in them, and as soon as 


As each year must | 
begin anew, so must each generation, each human | 


day breaks read the chapter and the psalm thus pointed 
out; and according to their tenor, whether promising or 
threatening, complaining or rejoicing, they enter the 
new year hopefully or sorrowfully, expecting affliction 
or looking for prosperity. 

This was a custom that our Kate religiously ob- 
served ; and when in the darkness of night she opened 
the holy books her heart thrilled with sacred terror, as 
though she were about to receive a revelation from 
God. On this occasion she found in the morning that 
the chapter marked was the 7th of Job, which runs 
as follows :—‘‘ Is there not an appointed time to man 
upon earth ? are not his days also like the days of an 
hireling ? As a servant earnestly desireth the shadow, 
and as an hireling looketh for the reward of his work : 
So am I made to possess months of vanity, and weari- 
some nights are appointed to me. When I lie down, 
I say, When shall I arise, and the night be gone ? 
and I am full of tossings to and fro unto the dawning 
of the day. My fiesh is clothed with worms and 
clods of dust ; my skin is broken, and become loath- 
some. My days are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle, 
and are spent without hope. O remember that my 
life is wind : mine eye shall no more see good. The 
eye of him that hath seen me shall see me no more: 
thine eyes are upon me, and Iam not. As the cloud 
is consumed and vanisheth away: so he that goeth 
down to the grave shall come up no more. He shall 
return no more to his house, neither shall his place 
know him any more. Therefore I will not refrain my 
mouth ; I will speak in the anguish of my spirit ; I 
will complain in the bitterness of my soul. Am Ia 
sea, or a whale, that thou settest a watch over me? 
When I say, My bed shall comfort me, my couch 
shall ease my complaint; Then thou scarest me with 
dreams, and terrifiest me through visions : So that my 
soul chooseth strangling, and death rather than my 
life. I loathe it; I would not live alway: let me 
alone ; for my days are vanity. What is man, that 
thou shouldest magnify him ? and that thou shouldest 
set thine heart upon him? And that thou shouldest 
visit him every morning, and try him every moment ? 
How long wilt thou not depart from me, nor let me 
alone till Iswallow down my spittle? I have sinned ; 
what shall I do unto thee, O thou preserver of men ? 
Why hast thou set me as a mark against thee, so that 
I ama burden to myself? And why dost thou not 
| pardon my transgression, and take away mine 
iniquity ? for now shall I sleep in the dust ; and thou 
shalt seek me in the morning, but I shall not be.” 

Thus Kate read, and her spirits sank. The hand 
of God was, then, to be laid ever more and more 
| heavily upon her, till she should wish to die, till her 
| only comfort should consist in the not being any 
longer. How was that to come about, she wondered. 
Was it to be death by hunger, or was Johnny to die, 
or was some horrible disease to attack her? And 
pondering these awful contingencies, she wept much, 
but silently, lest she should awaken tke child. Then 
she remembered the Psalm-book, which might perhaps 
contain some consolation for her, and reached out her 
hand to take it ; but she trembled so much she could 
| hardly find the place where the mark was, or open 


| the page. At last she took courage to do so, and 
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before her lay the 42nd Psalm, and her heart beat | 


with anxious suspense as she read :— 


** As pants the hart for cooling streams 

When heated in the chase, 

So longs my soul, O God, for Thee, 
And Thy refreshing grace. 

For Thee, my God, the | living God, 
My thirsty soul doth pine ; 

O! when shall I behold Thy face, 
Thou majesty divine ? 


‘¢ Tears are my constant food while thus 

Insulting foes upbraid : 

Deluded man! where's now thy God? 
And where his promis’d aid ? 

I sigh whene’er my mournful thoughts 
Those happy days present, 

When I with troops of pious friends, 
Thy temple did frequent : 


** When I advane’d with songs of praise 

My solemn vows to pay ; 

And led the joyful sacred throng, 
That kept the festal day. 

Why restless, why cast down, my soul ? 
Trust God ; who will employ 

His power for thee, and change thy sigh 
To thankful hymns of joy. 


** One trouble calls another on, 

And gath’ring o’er my head, 

Falls heavy down, till round my soul 
A sea of woe seems spread. 

But when Thy presence, Lord of life, 
Has once dispell’d this storm, 

To Thee I’ll midnight anthems sing, 
And all my vows perform. 


**God of my strength, how long shall I, 

Like one forgotten, mourn # 

Forlorn, forsaken, and expos’d 
To my oppressor’s scorn ? 

Why restless, why cast down, my soul ? 
Hope still, and thou shalt sing 

The praise of Him who is thy God, 
Thy health’s eternal spring.” 


When she had read to the end she felt mingle 


with all her bitter apprehensions a sweet sense of | 


comfort, in that, come what might, God would abide 
with her and make all things work together for good ; 


so that her soul should once more be able to rejoice, | 


and thank and praise Him for. all the way by 
which she had been led. And she prayed fervently, 
thanked the Lord for all the loving kindness He had | 





thing, nor had it cost many pence, but the pleasure 
of a gift in no way depends upon its amount or its 
costliness, but on the spirit in which it is received, 
just as happiness does not consist in great possessions. 
The true wealth, which neither floods can wash away 
nor hail beat down, has a very different founda- 
tion. In palaces and stately castles you may see 
plenty of splendid, proud, distinguished lords and 
ladies, but as to happy ones, that is quite another thing. 
Many a nobleman with seven stars upon his breast, 
many a lady fashionable and gorgeous as though the 
goddess Fortune herself were her godmother, sweep 
by us, in whose heart, if it could be revealed, we 
should find only gall and bitterness, not one drop of 
content. 

*¢Small things please children,” says the pro- 
verb. Happy those who keep the child’s heart in 
their breast, so that they can share the joy of children, 
for it is to children that the kingdom of Heaven 
belongs, and unless we can become such as they are 
we have part in this world only, and the world is 
narrow, and the spirit that loves it is insatiable and 
never finds contentment, and without contentment 
there is no happiness and no enjoyment. 

But indeed such rapture as Johnny derived from 
his Christmas-box is, and must be ever, a rare thing 
on earth. It consisted of eight nuts which had cost 
@ penny, a sugar sheep which cost two pence, a 
gingerbread cake, two pence; in all, the expendi- 
ture had been five pence, to which was added a ring 
of white bread, called a Christmas ring, which the 
baker’s wife had given to Kate. There was endless 
delight, delight transcending all words, and Kate took 
part in it, although tears would make their way down 
her cheeks, and she could not help thinking—Alas, my 
poor lad ! if thou knewest all I do, and what a year 
lies before us ! 

When the first ecstasy of the little fellow was over, 
and the grey day began to peep in at the window, 
Johnny called out— 

‘*Granny, I too have something for you; guess 
what!” But the grandmother could not possibly 
guess, upon which the child in great triumph ex- 
hibited two eggs, which had been laid in her absence, 
and which he had hidden to give her a pleasant 
surprise. 

*¢ Look, granny, two eggs, and such beautiful big 
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shown her up to the present time, ‘end entreated that | | ones ; you can make a pudding with them to-day, in 

the cup of the future might not be too bitter, or that | | then you can tell people that I have brought the 

it might pass away—and yet not as she willed, but as | Christmas child to you.” 

He willed ; ; and that, come what would, no creature | But, good people, let me say a word or two on this 

whatever, neither tribulation nor distresa of any subject. Do not rest merely in these symbols, do not 
think rather of that which is 


kind, might be able to separate her from his love, but | be so childish as that : 
symbolised, and of that Heaven which the true 


that she might ever remain his, body and soul, in life | 
and death, in time and eternity. Christmas Child has bestowed upon your children, and 
Johnny awoke while the lamp was still burning, the | to which parents should lead their families ; think of 
delight of Christmas excited him so keenly. Happy | the true Christmas garden i in the midst of which stands 
children ! they are kept awake by joy and rapturous | the tree of life. To rest in cakes and toys, and forget 


expectations ; age, by anxiety and sorrow. | 





Who is | the true blessing that came from and leads to 
there who does not remember the golden days when | Heaven ; to give golden sheep to your little ones, and 
he found it impossible to sleep because of the | hide from them the Lamb that taketh away the sin of 
Christmas-box on the morrow, or the prospect of a | the world; is not this to give them stones and a 
short journey or some other novelty? Undoubtedly | serpent, and to deny them the bread and the fish ? to 
the Christmas-box that Johnny expected was no great | dazzle them so as to make them blind to the eternal 
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—to cut down the tree that should grow up to Heaven 
into a miserable dwarfed biish that cannot rise 
above the ground? To associate the Christmas Child 
with presents, without devoting your own children 
in the holy night to the eternal Saviour who became 
a child for their sakes—what is this but mere 
childish delusion, the having one’s eyes burnt out 
by the pretended wisdom of the day, just as moths 
singe their wings in the candle, taking it to be the 
sun ? 

Not so, however, was it with Kate. She delighted to 
tell her Johnny of the true Christmas Child who was 
born in Bethlehem and cradled in a manger, and how 
the holy angels who announced this to the shepherds and 
the heavenly host sang sweet and clear in the silent 
air the blessed hymn, ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest, 
peace on earth, good will to men.” Then she went 
on to tell how the wise men had come from the East, 
with camels and elephants, all bringing gold and 
frankincense and myrrh, and had worshipped the Child. 
How, too, an angel had appeared to them in a dream 
warning them against Herod, so that they hastened 
back into their own country; and how Joseph had 
been in like manner warned, upon which he had 
immediately bought a young ass, and had fled with the 
mother and child into the land of Egypt, where in old 
times the children of Israel had served asin a house 
of bondage for many hundred years. And then how 
the awfully mighty king Herod, who reigned at 
Jerusalem, had come with all his soldiers, and sought 
out the young Child who was born King of the Jews ; 
and how, because no one could point Him out, he had 
had all the children of the same age in and about 
Bethlehem put to death ; and how, finally, a horrible 
disease had fallen upon him and miserably destroyed 
him, to show that there was a just God reigning in 
Heaven. 

Thus the granny narrated, and Johnny almost 
wept with indignation and pity, and felt that if he 
had been there things would not have happened thus ; 
for that he would have cut the wicked king’s head off, 
and made the little Saviour king, so that he should 
have had no need to fly into Egypt, and afterwards to 
become a carpenter. In this manner the morning flew 
by, for Kate could not venture to church on account of 
the state of the roads; and besides, the Saviour was 
with her in her own home, and according to her light 
and power she sought to bless her little charge with the 
true knowledge of the Christ-child ; and, moreover, she 
had a lurking feeling that it was well they two should 
be together as long as they could; how short that time 
would be no one could say, but she had reason to 
believe it would not be long, and even if it were not 
so soon as February, the proverb says, ‘‘ February 
shakes, April takes.” Kate spent the day in a state 
of great internal excitement ; she felt all the while 
as though something special were about to hap- 
pen to her, and when nothing occurred she still 
went on expecting, and was almost afraid of going 
to sleep for fear that when the occasion came she 
should not be found ready. But it was with her 
as with many of us, what we look for does not 
come : it is the unexpected and unhoped that falls 
upon us. 


XV. 
KATE ON NEW YEAR'S DAY, 


THERE is a proverb that affirms that where God 
builds a church the devil builds a chapel, and another 
proverb that says, ‘‘ All similitudes halt.” Now 
while we acknowledge the truth of both these say- 
ings, more especially the last, we yet declare that 
Christmas and New Year remind us forcibly of the 
first: the former of the church, the latter of the 
chapel. We will not take this opportunity to show off 
our learning and discourse of the Romans, and why it 
is that the year should be said to begin on the 
first of January when the sun has begun it ten days 
before ; we will simply say that the New Year is an 
important station on Life’s journey—a closing of 
the old—a beginning afresh. This journey is not 
only a long one, but it lies through unknown lands ; 
it may take us through cornfields or battlefields, 
luxuriant districts or barren steppes, stormy seas and 
horrible abysses—death on this hand, death on that ; 
it may lie over flowery meads, surrounded with 
numberless delights from beginning to end. We are 
powerless creatures, we men, naturally cowardly ; and 
yet we would fain put on a proud air, play the part of 
heroes, and seem the lords of our own fate. We 
generally enter the new year in festive mood, crowned 
with flowers, and to the sound of music. We mount 
the chariot, and set off in high spirits from the new 
station, as though the whole year through there were 
to be nothing but mirth and good cheer, and dulci 
jubilo, Thus do we; but inwardly we are like one 
who has a horrible toothache, and yet a no less 
horrible fear of having the tooth taken out, and 
who must needs drink brandy to get his courage 
up. We begin the new year merrily to chase away 
the sorrow we really feel at another twelvemonth 
being gone, while we know not whither the next will 
lead. And so we blind ourselves with the dust and 
smoke of the world ; we deafen ourselves with its 
music, and think not of the divine Child who would 
lead us safely through all life’s way—bear our burdens 
—open the gates of heaven. No; we forget heaven 
in our resolve to be merry here upon earth; and so 
Christmas is lost in the new year, and instead of follow- 
ing the heavenly Child, we become more than ever 
children of this world. 

Now this was not the way with our Kate; she 
entered upon the new year soberly, without excitement 
or indulgence. It was very stormy weather at the 
end of the old year, and when the church bells rang 
it out she could not refrain from weeping ; it seemed 
as though she were parting from an old friend never to 
meet again. All of sorrow that it had brought was clean 
forgotten, and she thought only of its good things, of her 
unbroken health, her earnings, aud the kind people 
she had met with, and she really felt almost as though 
she were taking leave of them all ; and then the boy 
plagued her so as to how she meant to keep New 
Year’s Day. Bab had told him that at her house they 
were to have wine and fruit, and two kinds of meat, 





and as much of all these as ever they could eat; conse- 
| quently he and his grandmother must have the same. 
Kate did what she could to console him, but all 
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was vain ; the lad stuck to his point, while she could 
not make up her mind, so long as there was nothing 
in the wedding stocking, to throw away the few pence 
she had in her little basket upon dainty bits. She 


went in a depressed mood into the village to fetch | 


milk, Johnny holding by her hand, and urging 
her all the time to go to the butcher and the wine 
shop as well; indeed, when they came to it he 
behaved exactly like an old carriage horse: he stopped 
short, and positively would not budge a step, though 
Kate was dreadfully ashamed, and implored him rot 
to go on in this way. He saw that she had no basket 
with her in which to carry anything back, and 
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She made them come in, and Kate had a bit of 
meat to take home, and a small flask of wine; but 
she was very unhappy, both because the boy had been 
so naughty, and also because the landlady might sup- 
pose it was a preconcerted plan between them to get 
something given without actually asking for it. 

The following morning, about five o’clock, Kate 
was awoke by the sound of the bells that rang for a 
whole hour to introduce the new year, to greet it 
solemnly in God’s name, and to announce to men that 
they should begin the year with the Lord, that so 
they might end it with Him. This solemn call to 
watch and pray admonished many drunken fellows 





if she | 





“ Thus Kate read, and her spirits sank.” | 





found she wanted meat or wine she could easily fetch 
it in the morning. But Johnny was not to be cir- 
cumvented thus. Children have an instinctive per- 
ception of favourable occasions, and great pertinacity 
in improving them. Suddenly a loud voice broke | 
in— 

‘“‘ What is it, Kate; does the lad want to treat 
thee ?” | 

Kate almost cried as she explained. 

The fat landlady laughed, and said, ‘‘The boy is 
right ; he knows how to have his own way, and thinks 
he has a right to keep New Year’s Day as well as his 
neighbours.” 











to quit the public-house before the day dawned, and 
accompanied them on their way home; but they 
scarcely heard: it. It failed to reach their hearts, 
They did not pray ; they stuttered, staggered, swore, 
Such was their entrance into the new year: how, 
then, should they fare well during its course ! 

Kate woke with a heavy heart. Her soul was 
sorrowful, she hardly knew why; her prayers were 
inarticulate, unutterable sighs. The-day was dark 
and stormy ; but for all that she went to church, or 
rather to the sermon, for in winter the preaching 
generally went on in the large warm school-room, | 
which was particularly comfortable to the stiff limbs 
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and cold blood of the old people, more —s 


when they were but thinly clad. ° 

The pastor had taken his text from Matthew vii. 
24—27. 

‘* Therefore whosoever heareth these sayings of 
mine, and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise 
man, which built his house upon a rock : And the rain 
descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, 
and beat upon that house ; and it fell not : for it was 
founded upon a rock, And every one that heareth 
these sayings of mine, and doeth them not, shall be 
likened unto a foolish man, which built his house upon 


the sand: And the rain descended, and the floods | ful!” 





came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that house ; 
and it fell: and great was the fall of it.” 

The pastor began his sermon, and at first it seemed 
to Kute as though he were reading her heart and 
preaching out of it. It was quite marvellous ; and 
positively she hardly knew whether it was she who 
was speaking out loud, or the minister. He told 
how he had been wakened by the bells that called to 
watch and pray. He told how sad he had felt at 
their sound,—how bodily pain and spiritual distress 
had come before his mind,—how he had been forced 
to cry aloud, ‘‘O Lord, my soul is exceeding sorrow- 
And then he enumerated all that so saddcued 
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“ He stopped short, and positively would not budge a step, though Kate was dreadfully ashamed, and implored him not to go on this way.” 


him, and how that human eyes could discern no way 
of escape, and how man could not in his trouble 
deliver himself,—could do nothing but tremble and 
pray in anticipation of bodily and spiritual decay. 
One, however, there was who was not weak, but 
almighty,—One whose will was unchangeable as his 
being, and could never fail of its accomplishment. He 
was the rock of the universe. While all around was 
in constant fluctuation, He stood eternally firm ; and 
were the whole world to fall to pieces, this would be 
only a process of purification and renewal. Whatever 
in human life was not of God nor rested on Him, 
would pass away ; that only would abide which was in 








Him. Then the pastor proceeded to point to indi- 
viduals who let themselves be at the mercy of circum- 
stances, and to others who determined to steer their 
course simply according to their own wisdom, which 
was nothing but selfishness, and to contrast both 
these with the simple and unsophisticated, who faith- 
fully walked in the Lord’s ways, whose life was 
honourable and whose end was peace. He spoke of 
houses and families that were built upon God, and 
that therefore endured from generation to generation 
in good repute among men and in favour with God; 
and of others that fell, and the higher their standnig 
the greater their fall, because they had forsaken the 
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Lord, and given place to the devil and all his fleshly 
lusts. ‘‘ Yes,” said the pastor, and his eyes flamed 
like a prophet’s, ‘‘there are not only houses but 
governments which do not recognise God, and great 
will be their fall. But for all that we will not fear. 
Weep, indeed we must over Jerusalem, that knows 
not in this its day the things concerning its peace ; 
but still we will not despair. Even though the flood 
may engulf our bodies, we will remember that he 
who lives to the Lord dies to the Lord, and that He 
will bring us up from the gates of the grave. Per- 
haps He is but lifting up his hand to threaten, in 
order that we may turn and repent. We know that 
He did spare the Ninevites upon their repentance ; 
but even if this be not our case, we know that He 
doeth all things well, Therefore let him whose heart 
convicts him of not standing as yet on the Rock of 
Ages repent in sackcloth and ashes, and seek Him 
who will be found by all who seek faithfully. And 
let those who are conscious that they are building on 
that rock trust God and take courage. The Lord of 
Eternity is also the Lord of the coming year, and all 
its occurrences will work for good to them that love 
Him and keep his commandments ; and such as die 
before this year’s end, if they have lived to the Lord, 
will be ever with Him. Therefore, come what may, 
let us trust in Him boldly ; and whether his hand hold 
over us the rod of correction or the olive branch of 
peace, let us adore that hand in profound humility— 
it is the hand that blesses and saves all who are faith- 
ful and loving.” 

Thus the pastor: and although Kate’s limbs 
trembled under her as she heard, yet her heart was 
full of that resignation which can endure and sur- 
render all things—which can say in perfect serenity, 
“The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away: 
blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

A sermon like this is the best meal any one can 
have on New Year’s Day, and Kate felt it to be so, 
and continued to feel it, in spite of the rare dinner 
that was laid out on the clean tablecloth—meat, and 
stewed apples and cream—a dinner for a nobleman ! 
Johnny feasted like a prince, and could not say 
enough in praise of the meat ; and yet he complained 
every now and then that he could not bite it very 
well, and that pudding was more convenient—better 
he would have said, only he was already tainted 
with that prevalent folly which esteems the scarce 
and the costly to be the best. 

In the afternoon Kate had a visit and a present— 
a New Year’s gift from Johnny’s godfather: it con- 
sisted of a shirt, a pair of stockings, and a large ring 
of bread ; and there was half-a-pound of coffee for the 
grandmother, a valuable offering to an old lady who 
dearly loves coffee and yet has to count the beans 
every time she makes it. Meanwhile there was very 
cold weather without, and it seemed as though a 
terrible storm of thunder and hail were gathering. 

This was an awful omen on the first day of the 
year. The windows rattled, the cottage shook: it 
was singularly dark outside, and within Kate was 
praying fervently ; her fears had taken hold of her 
again, for it is given to none of us so to overcome 
terror as not to be liable to it each time the Lord’s hand 





is laid on us afresh. At last the storm cleared away 
to the east, and it grew light again. Kate stepped 
out ; a ray of sunshine greeted her on the threshold, 
and as she turned round to look after the departing 
storm, she saw that token of the Divine mercy—a 
brilliant rainbow—gloriously spanning the eastern sky. 
This made an inexpressible impression upon her; she 
stood there in silence, looking with folded hands up 
to Heaven, with full conviction that God would not 
forsake her, and that however dread the storm, yet 
that it would end well. 

This singular omen on New Year’s Day was noticed 
by many, but we doubt whether it made as deep an 
impression upon them as upon Kate. In order to 
read God’s signs and wonders aright, we must have a 
heart devoted to Him, The evening passed very 
pleasantly, and it was time to go to bed before 
they were aware of it. To make time pass quickly 
is a great art, and it is a happy thing for us when the 
days are not long enough, 


XVL 
WHAT NEW THING THE NEW YEAR BRINGS KATE. 


Tue following day Kate was better off than many 
a distinguished personage ; she had neither a heavy 
head nor a heavy reckoning. The fatal thing in the 
case of numbers, alas! is, that when they get up on the 
second morning of the year, their brains and spirits 
are both clouded ; for now comes the time of reckoning, 
and they can easily detect whether they have advanced 
or lost ground during the year that is gone, merely 
that is in matters of finance, we say nothing of spiri- 
tual matters. Alas! when, with respect to their soul, 
their character, their reputation, and their purse, the 
balance is alike found against them; if that fact 
could be adequately represented in their outward 
aspect, what faces we should see going about on the 
second day of the year! 

But besides such extreme cases, there are plenty of 
anxious visages to be seen, when, on this particular 
morning, the ringing and the knocking begin, and 
billets-doux keep dropping in from baker and butcher, 
tailor and shoemaker, tradespeople of all kinds, and 
there is no money to meet them, all the income having 
been swallowed up in current expenses. It had been 
so convenient to run up bills wherever it was possible, 
and now there is no one to turn to for help; and they 
lie there, those unpaid bills, like a great and increasing 
disease, they must needs be forced into the new year, 
and before that year is at an end, who can say how 
many of them will have swelled into very millstones 
about the neck of him to whom they belong, and will 
sink him in the swamp of penury and disgrace. 

Now a poor old woman is, we maintain, in far 
happier case ; there is no ringing, no knocking at her 
door, no bills are sent in, at most the baker may per- 
haps say, ‘‘ youstill owe me half-a-crown, and I should 
be glad if you could let me have it, the millers are so 
rapacious ; formerly it was not so, but now there is 
no dealing with them!” 

Kate, however, was better off still, for she owed no 
man anything ; she had no calculations to make, she 
never had bills of any kind. She could any day 
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reckon up her means in her head, and was in no 


danger of the disappointment that sometimes comes 
upon a merchant, who believing himself a millionnaire, 
wakes one fine morning to find himself a bankrupt. 

Very peacefully and quietly did the good woman 
enter upon the new year, praying and working, that so 
she might get thnough it honourably without troubling 
anyone. It was either on the third or fourth day of 
the said year, that as Johnny and she were sitting at 
their dinner, and one of the hens cackling under the 
stove, the door was thrown open, and John entered, 
his head bound up, and his arm in a sling. Kate 
statted up. 

*©O my son!” she screamed; ‘‘is it thee or thy 
ghost ?” 

“ Only me,” said John. ‘“ God be with you.” 

** Welcome, welcome!” said Kate. ‘*But what is 
the matter with you! Sit down and eat. Have 
you had a fall? Shall I make you tea, or will you 
have coffee? Are you ill? Oh, goodness, if I had 
but wine, thou shouldst have some ! 

Thus the poor mother incoherently blended her 
anxiety, sympathy, hospituble desire to show him 
kindness, and distress at his condition. It took no 
little time to quiet down her excited feelings, so that 
she could wait for an answer to her questions, and 
listen to the account her son had to give. 

This account was not long, but very affecting ; 
John was a poor martyr. John had gone with others 
to spend the new year at the village public-house. 
There was. music and dancing going on, and John 
had sat quietly by till it was time to break up; 
then, as he was going peaceably home, he was fallen 
upon by some ruffians, He defended himself as well 
as he could, but they were too many, and they were 
armed with cudgels and pikes ; he was knocked down, 
stabbed through the arm, and horribly maltreated 
till he lost consciousness. Kate wept and trembled 
as she heard the sad tale, while Johnny was of 
opinion that had he only been there he would have 
run those men through and through so that they 
should never have got up again. John went on to 
relate how, as soon as he came to himself, he had 
gone back to the village, had sent for the doctor, 
had his wounds dressed, and remained there a day, 
because, in addition to his hurts, he was really ill. 
As soon as he could he had returned home, to find a 
great storm going on. The farmeress would let 
no one enjoy himself, let alone have an hour of 
liberty; if she could prevent it, and if she had no 
actual work going on she would make her labourers 
carry wood all round the house and put it back just 
where it was before, or else have the straw moved from 
one floor to the other. If she was not a witch already 
she would certainly become one. Instead of being 
sorry for him, and asking him how he was, and what he 
would like to have, she took him into her little room 
and began to rail at and run him down as though 
he were not worth a penny, and to threaten him, 
and throw every cup of tea or coffee, and every 
present she had ever made him, in his face, But 
times were changed, and servants were not to be 
treated like slaves or schoolboys now-a-days, He 
knew well enough what she was at; she was afraid 





she should have to keep him awhile without his being 
able to work, and she could not bear any one to be 
sick ; if a fellow were dying she would drive him out 
to his work. She knew very well that he would not 
bear to be treated like a dog, and she got her own 
way : it happened as she intended it should. When 
she fell upon him in this manner, he too gave her a 
piece of his mind, told her that he would not re- 
main with such a one for a single hour longer, she 
might look out for some one else to illuse. When 
he was in good health he suited her well enough, 
now that he was sick she raked up everything 
she could in order to get rid of him. So it was 
with the selfish race of farmers, but things would 
change, he would answer for that. There was no. 
need for so much fuss as far as he was concerned, 
he should pack up at once and go, he could easily 
find some one who would keep him sick even though 
she had not had the use of him when well. This 
thrust struck home, and she made no end of a row, 
and would have detained him, but no such thing. 
She might whistle for him in vain. Till he got well 
again he told his mother he would remain with her ; 
and she should not be a loser by it, if only she was 
able to keep him. 

‘¢ Where else shouldst thou be ?” said Kate ; ‘‘ and 
who would see to thee? I could not bear thee to go 
elsewhere : it would break my heart, and I should 
believe that thou didst not care for me.” 

Meanwhile she thought how easy it was to be mis- 
taken in people: she should have taken John’s 
mistress to be quite a different sort of woman, but 
it must be as was said, and to be in service was a 
wretched thing! Formerly it was not so. Thank 
God that she need no longer serve and had kind 
friends. 

The good Kate did not reflect that all these kind 
friends of hers had servants of their own, and that 
bad servants nowhere find good masters. 

Of course it is very excusable in an old woman and 
old mother, like Kate, to believe, in spite of the most 
palpable proof to the contrary, whatever lies her son 
may be pleased to tell her, and to receive his represen- 
tation of the mistress who wished to control him, ‘as a 
tyrant and a Jesuit. We may laugh at her a little for 
her credulity, however. The facts were very different 
to John’s version of them, and here they are: John 
had gone to the village, and picked out a young girl 
to dance with ; he had drunk hard, and the girl got 
away from him and joined a cousin of her own, a 
young fellow from another village, who was to go 
home with a troop of his comrades. John fell into a 
great rage, looked upon this as an insult ; ran with 
certain of his friends to interrupt the other party 
on their way ; received them when they came with a 
volley of stones, and fell upon them tooth and nail ; 
but the others were a bold set, and were in no 
way disconcerted by the attack, but snatched poles 
out of the hedge: and now a furious struggle began, 
in which they had the best of it, and John was left 
with a broken head and a stab through the arm. 

John crawled back to the public-house, sent for 
the doctor to dress his wound, and draw up a medical 
certificate, intending to take the law, and get a good 
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round sum as damages. But as the landlord took 
their part, perhaps with good reason, he would not 
allow John to remain in his house to carry out his 
scheme, but insisted on his going back to his mistress. 
The latter had been meanwhile most bitter in her 
invectives against good-for-nothings in general, and 
John in particular, had delivered to her household 
over the dinner-table a lecture, not indeed drawn 
from books, but her own head ; yet such a one as 
many and many a professor is not capable of pro- 
ducing. 

** Scarcely,” she said, ‘‘did men and maid ser- 
vants get hold of the few coins they had not antici- 











pated in the course of the year, than they plunged 
into good-for-nothingness of every kind, and made 
fools of themselves in all ways they could to get rid 
of their money. When that was done, when they 
had nothing left but empty pockets and muddled 
heads, they came back, forsooth, and their masters 
were welcome to them, but in what condition? Out of 
pocket, out of temper, out of hgalth, so that nothing 
could be done with them for a long time, during 
which they deserved rather to be flogged than fed 
three times a day. And all this thriftless poverty 
was set down to the fault of the masters. They 





were accused of giving wretched wages, and their 

















labourers groaned over the hardship of having to 
work for nought, while the farmers sat drinking at the 
public-house. And not one fool out of the whole pack 
remembered that such spendthrift habits in servants 
were the greatest vexation to their masters, and that 
to a spendthrift no wages could ever suffice. No; 
they went about turning up their noses, and giving 
uncivil answers; and, because they dared not beat 
their masters, beating and ill-using their cattle. 

Such had been the public lecture delivered by the 
mistress to her assembled household ; and when at 
length John returned, she went to him in his room, 








and began to preach a sermon for his special behoof. 





She wondered, she said, whether he would ever 
get any common sense ; it was high time for it to 
come now, and it would soon be too late to expect it. 
Was he not ashamed to go fighting in this way like a 
young lad? He ought to know what came of such 
goings-on. He was a widower, he had a child, and 
yet he played pranks like these! If he had had one 
good drop of blood in his body, he woul: not have 
drunk away his wages, and left his old mother to 
support his child. But he would not rest till she was 
obliged to support him as well. He began the new 
year in a way that would soon lead to this. 

Now language of this kind is exceedingly unpalatable 
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to a corporal, and he does not put, up with it the better 
for having richly deserved it. John now fired up 
in return. 

*¢ As to what sort of blood he had in his body, he 
begged to observe that was no concern of hers, any 
more than who supported his child ; at all events, she 
did not. There were other places to work and eat in 
besides hers, and there was no occasion because he left 
her that his mother should have the burden of him, 
far from it. He had never yet eaten the bread of 
charity, and never would eat it.” 

** Don’t speak so,” said his mistress; ‘ a lad of your 
kind little knows to what he may bring himself; and 
if I refused to support you in your present plight, 
when no one can say how long you may be unfit for 
your work, where, pray, could you go but to your 
mother ?—you have no money. Therefore, my fine 
fellow, lower your tone somewhat.” 

** Oh, yes,” rejoined John, ‘*he knew how it was; 
he was not going to be reproached with being kept 
out of charity.. This was the way with the farmers: 
so long as a fellow could work they just gave him 
enough to keep him alive, and when he fell sick they 
drove him away like a dog. That was his case now. 
He was not going to have this told him twice; she 
might give him what remained to him of his wages, 
and he would set off at once.” 

His mistress, in return, remarked that she had not 
sent him away, she had only reminded him of what 
might have happened, and surely it was allowable to 
say what was true; he was pretty free himself with 
his tongue, and people must learn to swallow a few 
things, whether they like them or not. 

‘You have heard. what I said,” retorted John. 
“Give me my wages and let me go. I am not going 
to be reproached with all that is bad; I am too old to 
put up with it,” 





**Don’t be a fool,” said the farmeress ; ‘I never 
thought of sending you away, I merely said what I 
had a good right to say as long as I am mistress in 
my own house.” 

‘Tt rests with me, however, to put up with it or 
not,” returned John ; ‘‘and you have heard me say 
that I mean to go.” 

“IT won’t prevent you,” said his mistress, ‘‘ any 
more than I dismissed you; but take care what you do. 
The few coppers owing to you are soon paid, mean- 
while come to your senses, and don’t do what you will 
long have occasion to regret.” 

However, when she came back, John was still 
on his high horse, and his mistress let him go. 
She knew too well the consequences of begging 
either man or maid servant to remain against their 
will. 

This was the true story, and it may teach us that, 
unless we ourselves witness a dispute, we have very 
seldom any exact idea of its nature, for each party 
relating the incident clothes it in a coat or cape of his 
own, and as clothes make the man, so too they make 
the story, and according as you dress it out, so it is, 
Now then John was with his mother, and actually 
eating her bread, and she must needs support him for 
a time, though he comforted himself with the 
thought that when he got his damages from his 
assailers, he would pay her handsomely for his board. 
Meanwhile she tended him most lovingly, dressed his 
wounds, and was delighted that she could play a 
mother’s part towards him, and show him how dear 
he was to her. Indeed he was an immense in- 
terest to her, and when any one compassionated 
her, she would reply, that if only she knew 
that all would come right in the end, she could 
not sincerely say that she was sorry it had so hap- 
pened. 





LIKE DRAWS TO LIKE. 


‘Being let go they went to their own.”—<Acts iv. 23. 


Ir is observed that in many cases, though by no 
means in all, those who devote themselves intensely 
to the study of Nature lose their faith in God. This 
is a melancholy feature in the history of human ex- 
perience ; for in the mysteries of Nature a believer 
might discover many helps to faith. I suppose the 
absorbing study of physical facts and laws is like those 
potent remedies which either kill or cure. It kills a 
formal, external, unreal faith ; but where there is a 
living faith, scarcely anything is better calculated to 
strengthen it than to observe the might and the con- 
stancy of Nature. 

Though drops of water are dissipated in the air, 
congealed in icebergs on mountain ridges, and scat- 
tered on inland plains, every one, when at length let 
go, returns to its own in the ocean. Not one is per- 
manently kept separate; not one solitary wanderer 
misses the way home. Every creature after its kind ; 
and the new creature in Christ is not an exception to 
the rule. The children of the Kingdom may be long 





kept separate from their Head, and from each other, 
but they will certainly reach their own at length. 
** Blessed are the home-sick, for they shall get home.” 
If any that have been renewed into Christ’s likeness 
were kept permanently away from their Redeemer’s 
presence, the fact would be an anomaly in creation, — 
would prove that the constancy of Nature had ceased 
to be a law of God. 

I have sometimes entertained the thought—nursed 
the imagination, until it grew beyond. endurance, 
painful—if the sun should let go his hold of this 
globe ; if the law of gravity should snap asunder like 
the cord of a sling in which you swing a stone round 
your head, where would the great earth-ball go? To 
its own. But where, or what? The scriptural ex- 
pression, the blackness of darkness for ever, leaps into 
your memory, but does nothing to satisfy the over- 
strained mind. If the Redeemer should forget his 
rausomed ; if He should relax his hold and let them 
go—But why vex ourselves with an imagination 
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which is impossible in fact? ‘‘ Neither death, nor 
life, nor things present, nor things to come, shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” I love the constancy of 
Nature, for it shadows forth to me the constancy of 


grace. 


It seems to be a law of being, animate and inani- | 


mate, material and spiritual, that the unit which has 
been separated from its kind, as soon as it obtains 
liberty returns to its own. 

The science of chemistry supplies the best examples, 
and supplies examples in the greatest profusion. 
Chemists are a favoured class of workmen: they are 
admitted into the secret chambers of Nature, and see 
with naked eye the movement of her mysteries. When 


by throwing a solvent into a crucible which contained | 


two elements in combination, they have let go the 


feebler constituent that had from the beginning of | 


the world been forcibly locked in the embrace of its 
robuster brother, they are privileged to see the re- 
leased prisoner go straight, whether by evaporation or 
precipitation, to the place where it can mingle with its 
own. The impalpable mist, as soon as it is set free 
from the grasp of the heavy sea water, rises, like a 
bird on the wing, to its own kith and kin among the 
clouds ; and conversely, when the moisture, which is 
held fast on high in combination with the atmosphere, 
is by certain changes of temperature loosed and let 
go, it hastens, in the form of innumerable rain drops, 
down to its parents, earth and sea. More exactly 
than the ox knows his owner, ‘and the ass his master’s 
crib, the elements of matter, when released from con- 
straining chemical or mechanical combinations, know 
and find the way back to their own. 

The instincts of animals are, in their own sphere, 
also infallible. They fully serve the purpose in 
creation for which they were designed. A lamb has 
been caught and torn from its mother. With rolling 
eye, and thrilling limb, and beating heart, it has been 
held in strong men’s arms for a time at a distance. 
But when their purposes have been served with the 
creature for the time, they let it go. Straight and 
quick it hastens, by bounding leaps, to the pure green 
pasture, where the flock are feeding, and among the 
flock to its own mother. The shepherds do not find 
it necessary to lead or drive it to the spot ; they trust 
to its instinct, and are not disappointed. Nor has 
the lamb been taught and trained to such a course. 
It was born thus. This is not an art which it has 
learned, but a nature which it owns. 

On the other side, the instinct is as quick and as 
sure. The sow that was washed—and for this pur- 
pose forcibly held for a time separate from her com- 
panions and her haunts—as soon as she is let go 
returns to wallow in the mire with her kindred. It 
was by an external force that she was kept for a little 
in a clean place and clean company : as soon as that 
force was removed, nature asserted her dominion, and 
the foul creature plunged greedily into filth. 

These things serve well, and in the Scriptures are 
actually employed, as allegories. 
emerge on the lower sphere, serve as a glass in which 
we observe the operation of good and evil on the 
higher. Such diversities of nature and consequent 


The facts, as they | 





| 
_acts obtain in the world of human kind, where some, 
renewed in spirit, experience an instinctive drawing 
towards the pure ; and others, obeying the law of cor- 
ruption that reigns in their members, rush into evil 
company and evil deeds, whenever they are freed 
from restraint. 
Jesus was preaching once.to a promiscuous congre- 
' gation on his own high themes. As soon as he had 
finished, one of the company said unto him, ‘ Master, 
| speak to my brother that he divide the inheritance 
with me.”—Luke xii. 13. The word of Jesus had 
held even that worldling spellbound for a time: the 
fascination that lay in his voice that spake as never 
man spake, caught and carried him away. But the 
word that arrests attention does not always renew the 
heart. Enthralled as by the sound of sweet music, 
| that listener kept respectful silence till the Preacher 
ceased ; but on the instant, his heart’s affections, 
released from the mastery of Jesus’ voice, went rush- 
| ing to their own element and occupation again—went 
| rushing to covetousness, as water flows downwards 
| when an interrupting barrier has been removed. He 
| had a quarrel with his brother about a share of some 
property, and to this congenial theme he flies as 
| soon as he is let go from the word of life, 
It is sometimes remarked, that when persons who 
at home maintained a Christian profession, have gone 
| abroad—gone to a distant colony where ordinances 
| were wanting, or to a papal country where ordinances 
| were superstitious,—they have left their religion behind 
| them, and abandoned themselves to godless pleasures 
| or godless gains. In these cases, as the result proves, 
the religion was an external thing from the first. 
It was of the nature of a bondage. At home the cords 
of the general Christian profession of the country were 
sufficiently strong to keep the man away from the 
employments and company that he secretly loved ; 
but when these cords were broken by the simple fact 
of his removal from home, he was a free man, and 
like other creatures, animate and inanimate, when he 
was let go he went unto his own. Thus worthless, 
in the last resource, is the Christianity which acts as 
a restraint to prevent a man from following his own 
inclinations : beyond expression precious is the faith 
in Jesus which takes the inclinations and changes 
them so that they instinctively seek the pure. This 
false religion of bonds is the direct contrary of the 
true. Christ’s work is a redemption; Christ is a 
Redeemer. He sets the captive free. ‘‘If the Son 
make you free, ye shall be free indeed.” This glo- 
rious grace turns upside down the world which blindly 
counts religion so much restraint, to which some men 
| prudently submit, with a view to a larger return in 
|a future life. The man who only submits to the 
| restraints of religion, runs wild in all evil when 
| these restraints are removed. ‘Create in me a clean 
| heart, O God.” ‘*Thy people shall be willing in 
the day of thy power.” ‘I will run in the way of 
thy commandments, when thou hast enlarged my 
| heart.” 
A young man has been accustomed from childhood 
| to the order and sobriety of a Christian household, 
| As the lines of restraint were laid on him while he was 
| an infant, and have never been removed throughout 
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his youth, he is not very vividly conscious that they 
are only external bands that confine him within the 
course of a well-favoured morality. The time arrives 
at last when he must leave his father’s roof and be 
lost to view in a great metropolis, like a drop of rain 
when it falls into the lake. Now is the moment of 
danger to that youth; now, if ever, for him is the 
hour and the power of darkness. He feels himself, 
alone as if he were in the heart of an American forest. | 
Tf his religion has been only a cord round his neck, 
like the bit and bridle with which a horse is held, he | 
is now free from his religion. If his religion is a | 
thing that can let him go, he will depart to his own : 
he will seek the company and occupation of the care- | 
less, it may be of the profane. 


Cords ef this sort were fastened on Judas, and as | 


hastened away. The apprentice engineer, articled by 
an eternal covenant to Christ his Saviour, and there- 
after indentured to a master engine-maker, was at 
length let go. Let go, he went to his own:—to the 
fields, the flowers, the birds, with which he had been 
wont to keep company at home; then to his food, 
which he enjoyed with the fresh relish of a labourer, 
and the fresher relish of a child of God constantly 
getting daily bread from a Father’s hand ; then to the 
Bible, his own book, the gift of God to him ; then 
to his own Saviour, in faith’s confiding prayer. 
A whole legion of devils, or wicked men, will not 
overcome this youth. The anchor of his soul is sure 
and steadfast within the veil. God will shield him at 
first, so that the fiery darts shall not hurt him, 
and after a little put a sword in his hand—the 


long as they remained they confined his evil practices | Sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God ; and 
within very narrow limits; but when at last he was this weapon he will yield aggressively, so as to subdue 
let go, what a fearfully sudden leap he made to his some of these enemies, and lead them captive unto 


own—his own course, his own company, and his own | 
place, 

Demas was brought and kept for a time under the | 
mighty influence of Paul. But the hold which even | 
such a natural leader took, could not always be main- 
tained. It gave way one day, and to the present 
world, his own chosen portion, gravitated Demas, as a 
stone sinks to the earth when you let it go in the air. 
The love of Paul could not hold himn—Paul was not 
crucified for him. The love of God shown to men in 
the gift of his Son, a bond soft and silent, but omni- 
potent, like that which keeps the planets in their 
places, when once it is folded round you, cannot be 
wrenched away. 

But we may find many bright examples of the same 
principle on the opposite side. The new creature 
acts after its kind, as well as the old; when the 
chains of bondage are broken, the captive returns to 
his father’s house, 

A youth who has already gotten a new heart and | 
enjoys a blessed hope, has been sent as an apprentice 
into a great engineering establishment, where several 
hundred men are employed. His lot is cast in a 
corner of the huge workshop occupied by a group that 
have grown old and bold in profanity and licentious- 
ness. In the first hour they discover that a saint is 
among them, and with a malignity altogether devilish, 
they gloat in anticipation over their prey. The 
ribaldry and blasphemy are increased : they do every- 
thing that ingenuity can suggest to rub off the youth’s 
religion, and make him such as one of themselves. If 
his religion had been a conventional gilding on the 
surface, it would have been rubbed off in the first week; 
but as it was all steel, the more roughly it was rubbed 
the brighter it grew. 

The first day wore on towards evening: at six | 
o’clock the bell, in a small tower over the gateway, | 
was rung, and every man threw aside his tools, and | 








| for ages. 


Christ. 

Yet another lesson. The grave has a greedy appe- 
tite, and a firm grasp. It takes many, and keeps 
what it gets. Deep in the earth, and deeper in the 
sea, lie the bodies of those who have been redeemed 
by the blood of Christ. A strange place for Christ’s 
members to be in! But there they shall not always 
be. They must one day be let go; and when let go, 
they will return to their own—their own Redeemer, 
and their own rest. 

An atom of atmospheric air may have been impri- 
soned in some strong vessel at the bottom of the sea 
After thousands of years, that vessel at last 
gives way and breaks up. The atom of air, although 
it has been long an exile, has not forgotten its home, 
and will not miss its way. Whenever it is released, 
it rises in a sheer straight line through the thick heavy 
waters—rises a little air-bell, nor halts in its course, 
until, emerging from the sea with a gentle joyful 
bursting sound, it reaches its own,—the heaven, the 
home which it left many ages before. 

Be of good cheer, disciples of the Lord Jesus. Ye 
are of more value than many atoms of air. Doth 
God in nature care for the birds of the air and the 
flowers of the field, and the elements of matter; and 
how much more shall He clothe and house you, oh ye 
of little faith. The grave must relax its grasp. Its 
stubborn nature has been already tamed into obe- 
dience, The Lord has risen, and become the first- 
fruits of them that slept. The way by which He went 
stands open, and through it all his members will 
return to Him. Earth and sea must give up their 
dead, and the released prisoners will unerringly find 
their way home. According to the power and the 


| constancy of Nature, which is the power and constancy 


of God, like will draw to like at last,—the living to 
the living, the living saved to the Living Saviour. 
Witiram Arnot. 
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BETHLEHEM’S STAR. 








BRIGHTLY stars are shining 
Over our head, 
3ut none are so bright 
As the star which led 
The shepherds of old 
From midnight till morn. 
That beautiful star, 
Which shone from afar 
In lustre like gold 
When Jesus was born. 


There in a manger 
Lay the sweet Stranger, 
While Bethlehem’s star, 
Shining afar, 
Kept watch until day 

O’er the wonderful Child, 
As He peacefully lay, 
By his mother caressed, 
Asleep on her breast, 

The Babe undefiled ! 


Shining and glowing 
Where oxen are lowing, 
Yn that manger afar, 
Beautiful star ! 
Created to shine 
On the Infant divine ! 
O heavenly Stranger, 
Forsaken and lone, 
A palace Thy manger, 
Thy cradle a throne ! 





Wise men of the age 

Are bowing before Him. 
Shepherd and sage 

Fall down and adore Him: 
Their off’rings they bring 
To the new-born King ; 
Him, promised of old 

The earth to redeem ; 
Frankincense and gold 

They proffer to Him. 


And hark ! overhead 
The rustle of wings, 
Of legions outspread— 
What melody rings ! 
What rapturous songs, 
From angels in throngs ! 
‘* Peace and good will, 
And God reconciled.” 
O worship, and kneel 
To the wonderful Child ! 


Sing, then, joyously sing 
Songs to the Lord ! 
Bells, merrily ring, 
All in accord ! 
Shout, ye children, in your glee 
Clustering round the Christmas-tree ! 
Hail Bethlehem’s star, 
Which shone from afar 
From midnight till morn, 
When Jesus was born ! 





THE ANGELS’ 


SONG. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


**Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men.”—Luke ii. 14. 


Parr VI. 


TsovcH the last to be dropped into its place, the 
keystone is of all the stones of an arch the first in 
importance ; the others span no flood, carry no weight, 
are of no value, without it. It gives unity to the 
separate parts, and locking all together, makes 
them one. Of such consequence to the other parts 
of the Angels’ Song is its last clause. It was not 
simply Glory to God, nor Peace on earth, but 
Good will toward men, which made the angels 
messengers of mercy, and the news they brought 
tidings of great joy. Glory to God? Amid the 
rush of the waters that drowned the world, and the 
roar of the flames that laid Sodom in ashes, they sang 
glory to God. God is glorious in acts of judgment 
as well as in acts of mercy—‘‘the God of Glory 
thundereth.” So on shores strewn with the corpses 
of the dead, beside a sea which opened its gates 
for the escape of Israel and closed them on 
Egypt, burying king and bannered host beneath its 
whirling waves, Moses and Miriam cried, Sing ye to 
the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously ; the 
horse and his rider hath he cast into the sea! 
Then the deep lifted up its voice, and all the waves 
of the sea sang Glory to God! as, bearing the dead 
in on their foaming crests, they laid them at Moses’ 

1.—17. 
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feet. And when that judgment comes to which 
these are but as the big drops that prepare us for a 
burst of thunder and the rushing rain, when the 
great white throne is set, and the books are opened, 
and the Judge rises in awful majesty to pronounce 
words of doom, the voices of ten times ten thousand 
saints shall add, Amen ; and in an outburst of praise 
that drowns the wail of the’ lost, the whole host of 
angels shall sing, Glory to God! With such ascrip- 
tion of praise Christ’s heralds would have announced 
his advent, had He come not to save, but to destroy. 
*€ Glory to God,” the first clause of this song, does 
not, therefore, necessarily involve good will toward 
men; and no more does the second, “peace on 
earth.” Peace? Peace was in the valley where the 
prophet stood with the grim wrecks of war around 
him, —friend and foe sleeping side by side, skele- 
tons silently turning to dust, and swords to rust. 
Peace is in the battle-field when the last gun is fired, 
and, the last of the dying having groaned out his soul 
in a gush of blood, the heaving mass is still. Peace 
was on the sea and the storm suddenly became 
a calm, when the waves leaping up against the fly- 
ing ship obtained their prey, and from the deck where 
he stood summoned by the voice, Arise, O thou that 
sleepest, and call upon thy God, Jonah was flung into 
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the jaws of death. 
ravaged of whom men said, ‘‘ He made a solitude, 
and called it peace,”—all its homesteads lay in ashes, 
and its cities stood in silent ruins. 
Israel, when, provoked by their sins, God cast his 
people out; swept them all into captivity. The 
land had its Sabbaths then. The Angels’ Song might 
have announced a similar, but greater, judgment— 
that, as a landlord clears his estate of turbulent, 
lawless, bankrupt tenants, God, who had repented 
long ago that He had made man, was at length 
coming to clear the earth of his guilty presence, 
and make room for better tenants; a purer, 
holier race. It is the last clause of this hymn, 
therefore, that gives it an aspect of mercy — the 
revenue of glory which God was to receive, and the 
peace which earth was to enjoy, flowing from that 


| 


| 
Peace was in that land he had Him—felt in hearts glowing with zeal for Christ’s 


cause, and expressed in lives wholly consecrated to his 


| service. 


Peace was in | 


| God has no ill will to us, or to any. 


; come to Him, and live, 


| 


fountain of redeeming love which had its spring in | 


God’s good will. Of this Christ was the divine ex- | 


pression, and angels were the happy messengers. 
Happy messengers indeed! No wonder they has- 
tened their flight to earth, and having announced the 
good tidings, lingered over the fields of Bethlehem, 
singing as they hovered on the wing. To announce 
bad news is the unenviable office often imposed on 
ministers of the Gospel ; and recollecting with what 
slow, reluctant steps my feet approached the house 
where I had to break to a mother the tidings of the 
wreck, and how her sailor boy with all hands had 
perished ; or, in the news of a husband’s sudden death, 
I had to plant a dagger in the heart of a young, bright, 
happy wife, I never have read the story of Absalom’s 
tragic end, without wondering at the race between 
Ahimaaz and Cushi who should first carry the tidings 
to David. It had been easier, [ think, to logk the 
foe in the face and hear the roar of battle than see 
the old man’s grief, and hear that heart-broken cry, 
‘“*Q Absalom, my son, my son Absalom, would 
God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my 
son!” I can enter into the feelings of the two 
Marys, when, to quote the words of Holy Scripture, 
**they departed quickly from the sepulchre with 
fear and great joy, and did run to bring-the disci- 
ples word.” I see them, as, regardless of appear- 
ances and saluting no one, they press on, along the 
road, through the streets, with panting breath and 
gleaming eye and streaming hair and flying feet, 
striving who shall be first to proclaim the resur- 
rection, and burst in on the disciples with the glad 
tidings, crying, ‘The Lord is risen!” Teaching 
the Churches how to strive, their only rivalry 
who shall first carry the tidings of salvation to 
heathen Jands, I dare to say those holy women never 
took such bounding steps, nor sped on their way with 
such haste before. And never, I fancy, did angels 
leave the gates of heaven so fast behind them, pass 
suns and stars in downward flight on such rapid 
wing, as when they hasted to earth with the tidings 
of great joy. May we be as eager to accept salva- 
tion as they were to announce it! May the love of 
God find a responsive echo within our bosoms! 
Would that our wishes for his glory corresponded 
to his for our good, and that his good will 
toward us awoke a corresponding good will toward 





In studying this, consider— 
1. The Persons to Hhom good foill is expressed. 


It is expressed to men—to all men; so that if we 
are finally lost, the blame as well as the bane is ours. 
He has no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked; nor is He 
willing that any should perish, but that all should 
His good will embraces the 
world. 

** When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy 
fingers, the moon and the stars which thou hast or- 
dained ; what is man, that thou art mindful of him ? 
and the son of man, that thou visitest him?” So said 
the royal Psalmist. And, in a sense, time should 
only have deepened the astonishment which this 
question expresses. For man’s ideas of the mag- 
nificence of the heavens have grown with the course 
of ages; and though the stars in the transparent 
atmosphere of Palestine shone with a brilliancy un- 
known to us, our conceptions of the heavens are 
grander and more true than David’s—thanks to the 
discoveries of modern science. As navigators, so soon 
as by help of the mariner’s compass they could push 
their bold prows into untravelled seas, were ever add- 
ing new continents to the land and new islands to the 
ocean, 80, since the invention of the telescope, science 
has been discovering new stars in the heavens; fill- 
ing up their empty spaces with stellar systems, and 
vastly enlarging the limits of creation. And since every 
new orb has added to the lustre of Jehovah’s glory, 
another world to his kingdom, another jewel to his 
crown, these discoveries, by exalting God still higher, 
have added point and power to the old question, 
‘*What is man, that thou art mindful of him? and 
the son of man, that thou visitest him ?” 

Yet, apart from man’s sinfulness, I cannot feel 
that he is beneath the regards of the Maker and 
Monarch of the starry heavens. I can fancy that an 
earthly sovereign who, dwelling apart from his people, 
is jealous of their intrusion within his palace gates, 
and sits enthroned amid an exclusive though brilliant 
circle of proud and powerful barons, may neither 
know nor care about the fortunes of lowly cottagers ; 
but there could be no greater mistake than out of such 
a man’s character to weave our conceptions of God, or 
fancy that because we are infinitely beneath his rank, 
we are therefore beneath his notice. A glance at the 
meanest of his creatures refutes and rebukes the un- 
worthy thought. It needs no angels from heaven 
to inform us that God cherishes good will to all the 
creatures of his hand, nor deems the least of them 
beneath his kind regards. Look at bird, or butterfly, 
or beetle! Observe the lavish beauty that adorns his 
creatures, the bounty that supplies their wants, the care 
taken of their lives, the happiness, expressed in songs 
or merry gambols or mazy dances, which He has 
poured into their hearts, The whole earth is full of 
the glory of God’s infinite benignity and good will. 
Insignificant as I—a speck on earth, and earth itself 
but a speck in creation—seem to myself when, stand- 
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ing below the starry vault, I look up into the hea- 
vens, yet, apart from the thought that I am a sinner, 
I cannot say, What is man that thou art mindful 
of him? How can I, when 1 see Him mindful 
of the brood that sleep in their rocking nest, of 
the moth that flits by my face on muffled wing, 
of the fox that howls on the hill, of the owl that 
hoots to the pale moon from ivy tower or hollow tree ? 
Are you not of more value than many sparrows ? 
said our Lord. Fashioned originally after the divine 
image, with a soul outweighing in value the rude 
matter of a thousand worlds, able to rise on the wings 
of contemplation above the highest stars and hold 
communion with God himself, man, apart from his 
sinfulness, was every way worthy of divine good will ; 
that God should be mindful of him. 

But we are sinners—sinners by nature as well as 
practice ; polluted ; unholy ; so unclean that our em- 
blem is that hideous form which, from the crown of 
the head to the soles of the feet, is wounds and bruises 
and putrifying sores; and the news that God cherishes 
good will to such guilty creatures may well evoke the 
old, wondering cry, Hear, O heavens; be astonished, 
O earth! On recalling the happy days of early life, 
when, a child, he lay in his father’s arms ; a boy, he 
sat on his knee ; a youth, he walked by his side—the 
tears that at parting streamed over the old man’s cheeks 
—his kind counsels, his tender warnings, his warm 
kisses, and how he had stood and watched his depart- 
ing steps till the brow of a hill or a turn of the road 
hid him from view, the poor prodigal ventured to hope 
that his father would not turn him from his door ; for 
the sake of the past and of his mother in the grave, 
would grant him at least a servant’s place. Weighed 
down by a sense of guilt, his hopes rose to no higher 
flight—expected nothing beyond a menial’s office. To 
be received with open arms, to be welcomed back again 
like some youth who has gone abroad to win a fortune 
or be crowned with laurels—that his should be the 
fairest robe, the finest ring, the fatted calf—that 
instead of stealing in under the cloud of night to be 
concealed from strangers’ eyes, the old house on his 
return should ring to the sound of music, and floors 
should shake to the dancers’ feet, and the whole 
neighbourhood should be called to rejoice with a 
father whose shame and sorrow he had been, was a 
turn of fortune he never dreamt of ; never dared to 
hope for. On the part of that loving, forgiving 
father, what amazing good will! But how much 
more amazing this which God proclaimed by the lips 
of angels, and proved by the death of his beloved Son! 

I have known fathers and mothers who were sorely 
tried by wayward, wicked children—TI have seen their 
grey hairs go down with sorrow to the grave. With 
hearts bleeding under wounds from the hands of one 
they loved, I have seen them welcome the grave ; 
saying as they descended into its quiet rest, ‘the 
days of my mourning are ended.” It is a horrid 
crime to wring tears from such eyes, to crush such 
hearts: but was ever patient, hoping, loving parent 
tried as we have tried our Father in heaven? Not 
without reason does He ask, ‘‘If I be a father, 
where is mine honour? if I be a master, where is 








guilt, their number, and, as committed against in- 
finite love and tender mercy, their unspeakable atro- 
city, but will acknowledge the truth of these words : 
** Because I am God, and not man, therefore the 
children of men are not consumed ”—just as it is 
because the ship rides by a cable, and not a cobweb, 
that, when sails are rent, and yards are gone, and 
breakers are foaming on the reef, she mounts the 
billows and survives the storm. That we are not 
suffering the pains of hell, that we have hopes of 
heaven and ever shall be there, we owe not to our 
good works, but to God’s good will; to that only. Till 
converted, man does not desire this good will; and 
never deserves it. We have no claim to it whatever. 
It is “‘not by works of righteousness which we have 
done, but according to his mercy God saves us, by 
the washing of regeneration and the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost ”’—therefore his good will has no root in 
any good works of ours. A sacred mystery, we may 
apply to it the words which Job, contemplating the 
grand mysteries of nature, applied to our earth when, 
seeing this great globe floating in ethereal space, sus- 
tained by no pillars, nor suspended by any chain that 
linked it to the skies, he said, Thou hast hung it 
upon nothing ! 


2, The Person foho expresses “ good fill.” 

The person is God—He who spake by holy men of 
old, speaking here by the lips of angels. Where there 
is a will, there is a way, is a brave and admirable pro- 
verb. Yet, though comparatively true in most cases, to 
some it is altogether inapplicable. Look, for example, 
at the women who, when the men had turned cowards, 
boldly follow our Lord to Calvary, bewailing and 
lamenting Him! What tears they shed, what a wail 
they raise, when the door opens, and, surrounded by 
armed guards, Jesus comes forth from the Judgment 
Hall, bleeding, bound, crowned with thorns. When 
He sank down on the street under the weight of 
the cross, and his blessed head lay low in the dust, 
had there been a chance of saving Him, how had they 
rushed to his help; and, giving their naked breasts 
to the Roman spears, burst through the circle to 
rescue Him ; to die with Him rather than desert Him. 
But they were helpless. Their good will availed the 
loved object nothing—beyond this, that the sympathy 
flowing in their tears and expressed in their looks, 
somewhat soothed the sorrows of his heart, and fell 
like balm drops on his smarting wounds. 

Again, what good will did David bear to Jonathan ! 
Did Jonathan love David as his own soul? and under 
circumstances calculated to dissolve all common friend- 
ships, and work such change on the heart as wine 
suffers when it turns into vinegar, did Jonathan’s 
sentiments continue unchanged, his affection unabated 
to the last? His love was strong as death; many 
waters could not quenchit. But it was amply requited. 
David proved that with his harp ; had he been present 
on that fatal field where the bow of Jonathan was 
broken, he had proved it with his sword. With what 
a lion spring had he answered Jonathan’s cry for 
help ; how had he bestrode his fallen friend, covering 
him with his battered shield ; mowing a way through 
the ranks of the Philistines, how had he borne him 











| my fear?” And who that thinks of his sins, their 
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off to a place of safety, or, falling in the attempt, 
left others to compose their elegy, and sing, They 
were pleasant in their lives, and in death they were 
not divided? God is a very present help in time of 
trouble ; but there was no help for Jonathan in David. 
Far away from that bloody field, his good will availed 
Jonathan nothing —beyond embalming his rare virtues 
in immortal song, and in an imperishable lament 
raising an imperishable monument to the memory of 
a@ man whose love to him was wonderful, passing the 
love of women. 

Again, what good will in his father’s heart to Esau ? 
But the old man’s hands are tied. Fresh from the 
chase, and ignorant of what has happened in his 
absence, Esau approaches Isaac, saying, Let my father 
arise and eat of his son’s venison, that thy soul 
may bless me! Who art thou? says the blind 
old man—astonished that any should ask what he has 
already given away. Recognising the beloved voice 
which replied, I am thy son, thy first-born Esau, 
and dreading some dire calamity, Isaac trembled 
exceedingly, crying, ‘‘ Who? where is he that hath 
taken venison and brought it me ; and I have eaten 
of all before thou camest, and have blessed him ? yea, 
and he shall be blessed.” By the basest, cruelest 
fraud, Jacob has possessed himself of the blessing ; 
and if-their mother, his own partner in guilt, was 
watching the issue of this perfidious plot, how had it 
pierced her heart to hear Esau, when the truth flashed 
on his mind and he saw the treasure stolen, cry, 
‘‘with a great and exceeding bitter cry, Bless me, 
even me also, O my father!” The strong man, the 
bold hardy hunter, lifted up his voice, and wept ; 
seeking repentance, as the apostle says—to get Isaac 
to undo the deed—with tears, but found it not. What 
availed his father’s good will to him, his favourite son ? 
What was done must stand, The blessing was gone ; and 
Isaac, though he had the will, had no way to recall it. 

But what need to ransack old history for examples ? 
How often have our hearts overflowed with good will, 
yet we could only weep with them that wept—pity 
sorrows we could not soothe, wants we were powerless 
to relieve? Tears we might give, but they could not 
clothe the naked, or feed the hungry, or save the 
dying, or recall the dead, or close the wounds which 
death had made. In dying chambers how are we 
made painfully, bitterly to feel that man’s power is 
not commensurate with his will? What good will, 
what tender affection toward some dear, beloved ob- 
ject! yet, as we hung over the dying couch, all we 





could do was to moisten the speechless lips, to wipe the 
clammy sweat from death’s cold brow, and watch the 
sinking pulses of life’s ebbing tide. What would we 
not have done to meet the wishes of the eye that, 
when speech was gone, turned on us imploring, never- 
to-be-forgotten looks! Alas, our good will availed 
them nothing ! 

Such recollections, by the contrast which they pre- 
sent to God’s good will, greatly enhance its precious- 
ness. ‘* His favour is life, his lovingkindness is better 
than life.” Where God has a will, God always has a 
way. At the throne of divine grace, none had ever to 
shed Esau’s tears, or cry with him, Hast thou but one 
blessing, O my father? Our Father in heaven is affluent 
in blessings, plenteous in redemption, abundant in 
goodness and in truth, Who ever turned an imploring 
eye on God, and brought to prayer the earnestness of 
him that bends the knee to yon blind old man, but 
became in time the happy object of God’s loving, 
saving mercy. Let men trust in the Lord. In the name 
of Christ let them throw themselves on his mercy. 
What though they cannot see it? Ib is around them, 
like the invisible but ambient air on which the eagle, 
with an awful gulf below, throws herself from her rocky 
nest in fearless freedom, and with expanded wings. 
So let men, trusting in God’s faithful word, spread 
out the wings of faith, and cast them on his good 
will, Wrapping the world round in an atmosphere 
of mercy, it shall sustain their weight, and bear them 
aloft, till, ascending into the calm regions of Christian 
hope, they bathe their eyes in the beams of the Sun 
of Righteousness, and feel their feet firmly planted on 
the Rock of Ages. 

But let one thing be remembered, this, namely, that 
God will not save any against their will. Let us there- 
fore seek, and seek till we obtain, a change of heart. 
He draws, not drives—will not force any into heaven 
—unor be served by the hands ofa slave. If I would 
not have a sullen, crouching slave wait at my table, 
work in my house, stand in my poor presence, much 
less He who says, Give me thy heart, my son! He 
makes his people willing in the day of his power. Soft- 
ened in the flames of Divine love, their stubborn wilis 
yield to his, and, under the hand of his Holy Spirit 
and the hammer of his mighty word, take the fashion 
and form of his own. Thus, his will and their wills 
being brought into perfect harmony, his, people feel 
their duty to be their delight, and regard his holy 
service as no irksome bondage, but the truest liberty 
and highest honour, ' 





JOSEPH 


JoserH Sturce was one of those genuine Christian 
Englishmen of whom England may well be proud. 
Very seldom has a mar of the people done so great a 
work. If there were nothing else to remember him 
for, his services in the cause of anti-slavery would 
entitle him to an honourable place in the gallery of 
distinguished Englishmen. But in addition to this, 
there was hardly any philanthropic cause to which he 





STURGE. 


of brilliant gifts. His broad, honest English face 
shows no poetry, no imagination, no idealism, not 
much of scholarly culture, and nothing of aristocratic 
refmement. But there is a compact solidity about it 
that indicates the man of work and industry ; there 
is a compression of the upper lip that speaks of strength 
of purpose, and a kindly twinkling in the eye that 
lets out the sunshine of a loving heart. Set firmly on 


did not render most valuable aid. He was not a man | the shoulders, the head is evidently that of a man of 
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power. Its owner is one who knows what he is about, 
and will let no fair opportunity pass of achieving his 
purpose. Men that have to deal with him must feel 
that he is a man of power, invaluable as a friend, 
most formidable asa foe. But his portrait can hardly 
reveal the Christian principles and feelingsthat moulded 
his character and guided his life. Without Christi- 
anity, Joseph Sturge would have been simply the 
successful merchant or the shrewd politician. Chris- 
tianity made him the fearless advocate of the op- 
pressed and the unwearied champion of truth and love. 
Many will question the propriety of some of the 
objects for which he struggled, but none will deny the 
purity of the motives by which he was impelled. 

His ancestors were in the rank of yeomen-farmers, 
and had been Quakers from the days of George Fox. 
He himself was the sixth in a direct line that had 
borne the name of Joseph Sturge. Brought up 
under thorough Quaker influences, he drank in with 
his mother’s milk that abhorrence of oppression and 
that spirit of universal philanthropy which have 
always been the honourable characteristics of the 
Friends. From them, too, he derived much of that 
very enviable composure of mind, and that indifference 
to conventional usages, which, if they have exposed 
the Quakers to some drawbacks, have also procured 
for them great advantages. In fact it seems to us 
not easy to exaggerate the value of that atmosphere of 
calm self-possession in which most Quakers appear to 
live and move, Tke control they are thus enabled to 
get over all their faculties is wonderful, and is perhaps 
the reason why in that small body one finds so large 
a number of what may paradoxically be called ‘‘ un- 
common common men.” The quality of their gifts 
may be common enough—it was so in the case of 
Sturge ; but there is such a free and healthy develop- 
ment of them, they grow to such strength and firm- 
ness, like well-sheltered evergreens, especially when 
under the influence of living Christianity, that prac- 
tically they are giants. The elements of Mr. Sturge’s 
character were common enough ; but all were so fully- 
developed and well-combined that he stood out from 
his fellows—taller by head and shoulders than most 
of his contemporaries, We owe the materials of the 
present sketch to an interesting Biography which has 
lately been published by his friend Mr. Richards. 

His conversion to God does not seem to have been 
@ very marked or outstanding event. But at an early 
period of his life he appears to have come under the 
influence of the love of Christ, and to have been 
taught, as a lost sinner, to place all his dependence on 
the sacrifice of the Cross. On some occasions, too, 
particularly on the death of his first wife within a year 
of their marriage, he seems to have experienced a great 
deepening of the spiritual life, although in looking 
back afterwards on the result he could only lament 
his great shortcomings. But he was among those 
good men in whom conscience or the sense of Christian 
duty is far more developed than religious emotion or 
sensibility. His religion was much more that of action 
than of feeling. To the very last, he seems to have 
wanted the unclouded view—the sure sense of ac- 
ceptance with God ; yet- all through life he felt the 
constraining power of Christianity, and grudged no 

















sacrifice in the cause of Christian duty. He was no 
stranger to prayer, or the Bible, or holy meditation, 
regularly devoting to these objects the first part of the 
day—watering his garden, as Dr. Trench says, ‘‘ before 
the morn is hotly up,” and securing it from the 
scorching influence of the sun ‘till evening and 
the evening dews return.” On the very last night of 
his life he had gone to the chamber of one of his 
little children, praying fervently beside his bed, and 
closing with the petition for his family, ‘‘that in 
heaven not one of them might be missing.” 

His birth occurred in 1793, and his early youth 
was spent in Gloucestershire. Circumstances that 
might be termed accidental, if such things as acci- 
dents entered into the scheme of Providence, led to 
his abandoning farming and entering on the business 
of corn-factor, which he continued to prosecute, partly 
at Gloucester, but chiefly at Birmingham, during the 
remainder of his life. He was on the whole highly 
successful in business, suffering at times very deeply 
through the fluctuations of the corn-market, and from 
commercial losses ; nevertheless, the business which 
he established became one of the first in the world, 
and the means placed at his disposal were conse- 
quently very large. Of these means he made so 
liberal a use, that before his marriage it was his 
custom to give away half, and afterwards, a third of 
his income. 

It was in 1826 that he came to be closely con- 
nected with the Anti-Slavery Society. In that year, 
he became secretary to the branch society at. Birming- 
ham, and in that capacity a frequent correspondent 
of Zachary Macaulay, then the mainspring of the 
anti-slavery cause in London. The councils of the 
abolitionists were not then very harmonious. One 
section were somewhat slow and cautious, and, trust- 
ing more to diplomatic action on the Government than 
to the direct expression of the people’s voice, were 
somewhat disposed to compromise and concession. 
The other section, with whom Mr. Sturge} warmly 
sympathised, were utterly opposed to compromise, 
and wished to rally the country to the cry of the 
total and immediate abolition of slavery throughout 
all the territories of Great Britain. Without break- 
ing entirely with the parent society, this section 
obtained a separate agency, by means of which they 
roused the whole country. Soon after this, in 1832, 
the Reform Bill passed, a Reform Parliament was 
chosen, and as the question had been put to the can- 
didates whether they would support a motion for 
immediate abolition, and the answer had usually been 
in the affirmative, an anti-slavery House of Commons 
was the result. Still there were difficulties — the 
Government was stiff, and the cause of abolition was 
again imperilled. Buta fresh agitation of the country, 
and the assembling of 339 anti-slavery delegates in 
Exeter Hall in 1833, gave a new impulse to the cause. 
At last Mr. Stanley brought forward the Government 
proposal. It was saddled with conditions, two in 
particular, that were very obnoxious to Mr. Sturge 
and his friends. One was, that the state of slavery 
should be succeeded by an apprenticeship of twelve 
years (afterwards cut down to seven); the other, that 
a loan of fifteen millions, afterwards changed into a 
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gift of twenty millions, should be made to the 
planters as compensation for their lost property. Mr. 
Sturge and his friends held that nothing was due to 
the planters, that the wrong had been done by them, 
and that if a debt was to be paid, it should be to the 
slaves. Sir Fowell Buxton, who at this time con- 
ducted the anti-slavery cause in Parliament, attempted 
in vain, by conceding the gift of twenty millions, to 
secure the abolition of the apprenticeship proposal. 
The only concession obtained was the shortening the 
duration of the apprenticeship. The abolitionists out 
of Parliament were most indignant at the course 
which had been followed by their parliamentary allies. 
Their satisfaction at the abolition of slavery was 
greatly clouded by the conviction that the nation had 
been cheated out of twenty millions, and the poor 
negroes out of seven years’ freedom. 

Mr. Sturge’s brief year of married life diverted his 
attention for a little from public matters. But when 
he began to recover from the blow which the loss of 
wife and child inflicted, the form in which, under the 
gentle guidance of a pious and most like-minded 
sister,* he resolved to improve his chastening, was 
that of increased devotion to duty, and especially to 
two public objects, the cause of the African, and the 
prevention of Sabbath-travelling on the London and 
Birmingham Railway. Suspicious from the first of 
the apprenticeship system in our West India colonies, 
he watched it very closely. But when he and his 
friends sought to expose the abuses which they had 
good cause to believe prevailed, they found it most 
difficult to procure trustworthy evidence. The evasion 
of the Act was carried on in such a crafty manner, 
and there was so much intimidation practised by the 
planters, that the true state of things could only be 
learned on the spot by some keen, fearless, indepen- 
dent witness. With great self-denial, Mr. Sturge 
resolved himself to cross the Atlantic and see the 
state of things in the West Indies with his own eyes. 
This resolution was so admired by his townsmen that 
they presented him with an address of sympathy and 
encouragement, and there is extant a letter from Mr. 
Angell James, pouring out a very heartful of bene- 
dictions on the head of the poor captive’s friend. 
The results of his careful inspection were published in 
a book, *‘ The West Indies in 1837.” He visited 
the different islands, found much that was unjust and 
disgraceful, the situation of the slaves under the ap- 
prenticeship being in few things better, and in some 
things worse than before. He arrived at the conclu- 
sion that there had been a great violation of the 
solemn compact with the British people ; and that it 
was his duty to seek redress, by an appeal to the 
public and the Parliament of the country. 

A new and very arduous campaign in the anti- 
slavery cause then opened before him. Even the old 
champions of anti-slavery were very averse to re-open 
the question. This reluctance was at first shown by 
Lord Brougham ; but when ho examined Mr. Sturge’s 
evidence he changed his opinion, and in 1838 moved 
that the period of apprenticeship should come to an 
end on Ist August of that year. But so little sym- 





* This sister died in 1845. After her death Mr. Sturge married a 
second time. 





pathy could he command, that only seven peers sup- 
ported the motion. The country was again appealed 
to. Meetings were held in every direction. Three 
hundred and sixty-four delegates met in Exeter Hall, 
and brought all their influence to bear on the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. A most animated 
debate ensued, but the result was the defeat of the 
enemies of apprenticeship by a majority of 269 to 
215. But the party were undaunted. A new attempt 
was made in the same session of Parliament. In 
spite of the Government, it carried by a majority of 
3. The Government were still, however, immovable. 
The House of Commons, by a new vote, virtually an- 
nulled the last. But deliverance came from an unex- 
pected quarter. The Colonial Legislatures themselves 
saw what was coming, and, by their own act, declared 
the apprenticeship at an end on the Ist of August, 
1838. The rejoicing both at home and in the colonies 
wasintense. Inthe West Indies ‘‘ the people crowded 
the chapels on the evening of the 31st July, and re- 
mained there engaged in exercises of devotion until 
within a few minutes of twelve o’clock, when they all 
sunk into profound silence, waiting with breathless ex- 
pectation the striking of the hour that was to proclaim 
that the day of freedom had dawned, and then burst 
into a loud and long-continued shout of triumphant 
joy. ‘Never,’ says Mr. Knibb, ‘did I hear such a 
sound. The winds of freedom appeared to have been 
let loose. The very building shook at the strong yet 
sacred joy.’ The following day was of course devoted 
to holiday festivities. On the morning, all the places 
of worship were again thronged, while the faithful 
missionaries, who had suffered and laboured so 
much during the dark days of slavery, led the 
devout thanksgiving of their emancipated flocks, and 
addressed to them earnest words of mixed congratu- 
lation and counsel. No one act of riot or disorder dis- 
turbed the harmony of the scene. No law was broken. 
No social decorum was violated. No white person 
was insulted by word or gesture. ‘ Thus the period,’ 
says the Rev. Mr. Philips, speaking of Jamaica, 
‘ from which the worst consequences were apprehended, 
passed away in peace, in harmony, and in safety. 
Not a single instance of violence or insubordination, 
of serious disagreement or of intemperance, so far as 
could be ascertained, occurred in any part of the 
island.’ ” 

In many other ways Mr. Sturge continued to befriend 
the negro. Among his projects, that of a new society, 
called ‘* The World’s Convention,” was formed in 
1839. In the intense excitement of feeling which 
characterised the active opponents of slavery, there 
could hardly fail to be instances of uncharitable 
thoughts and intolerant words towards those who did 
not go along with them. But the opening of the 
World’s Convention presented a beautiful scene, which 
has been delineated by the pen of Haydon the painter, 
with a vividness unsurpassed in his picture. He 
describes the aged and venerable Clarkson advancing 
with tottering steps to the chair. 

“€ Aided by Joseph Sturge and his daughter, Clark- 
son mounted to the chair, sat down in it as if to rest, 
and then, in a tender feeble voice, appealed to the 
assembly for a few minutes’ meditation before he 
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| 
opened theconvention. The venerable old man put his | 
hand simply to his forehead as if in prayer, and the whole 
assembly followed his example: for a minute there 
was the most intense silence I ever felt. Having in- | 
wardly uttered a short prayer, he was again helped up; 
and bending forward, leaning on the table, he spoke 
to the great assembly as a patriarch standing near his 
grave, or as a kind father who felt an interest for his 
children. Every word he uttered was from his heart; , 
he spoke tenderly, tremulously, and in alluding to 
Wilberforce acknowledged just as an aged man would | 
acknowledge his decay of memory in forgetting many | 


other dear friends whom he could not then recollect. | 
After solemnly urging the members to persevere to | 
the last, till slavery was extinct, lifting his arm and | 
pointing to heaven (his face quivering with emotion), | 


he ended by saying,— ‘May the Supreme Ruler of 


all human events, at whose disposal are not only the | 


hearts but the intellects of men, may He in his abun- 
dant mercy guide your counsels and give his blessing 
upon your labours.’ There was a pause of a moment, 


and then, without an interchange of thought, or even | 


of look, the whole of this vast meeting, men and 
women, said in a tone of subdued and deep feeling,— 
‘Amen ! amen!’ 


‘¢'To the reader not present it is scarcely possible to | 


convey without affectation the effect on the imagina- 


tion of one who, like myself, had never attended | 


benevolent meetings, had no notion of such deep sin- 
cerity in any body of men, or of the awful and unaf- 
fected piety of the class I had been brought amongst. 
That deep-toned AMEN came on my mind like the 
knell of a departing curse. I looked about me on the 
simple and extraordinary people, ever ready with their 
purse and their person for the accomplishment of their 
great object ; and if ever sound was an echo to the 
sense, or if ever deep and undaunted meaning was 
conveyed to the soul by sound alone, the death-warrant 


of slavery all over the world was boded by that AmEn. | 


“T have seen the most affecting tragedies, imitative 
and real, but never did I witness in life or in the 


drama so deep, so touching, so pathetic an effect pro- | 


duced on any great assembly as by the few unaffected, 


unsophisticated words of this aged and agitated per- | 


son. 

*¢The women wept, the men shook off their tears, 
unable to prevent their flowing ; for myself, I was so 
affected and astonished that it was many minutes 
before I recovered sufiiciently to perceive the moment 
of interest I had longed for had come to pass, and 
this was the moment I immediately chose for the 
picture.” 

We have no room to speak of Mr. Sturge’s next 
voyage across the Atlantic, in 1841, undertaken in 


the same great cause, to stir up the somewhat para- | 


lysed Society of Friends in the States in the cause of 
abolition, and generally ascertain the condition of the 
slaves, and find out how the cause of freedom might | 
be best advanced among them. The results of this | 
visit, as of that to the West Indies, were published | 
in an interesting volume. In the States Mr. Sturge | 
made the personal acquaintance of. the Quaker-poet | 
and abolitionist, Whittier, so well known in this_ 


composed in immediate conueciion with events in the 
life of Mr. Sturge. 

We must advert, however, to his efforts on behalf 
of the day of rest on the Birmingham Railway, of 
which at the time he was a director. It was not on 
high Sabbatarian grounds that his opposition rested. 
The views of the Society of Friends on the sanctity of 
the Sabbath are well known to be peculiar, and it was 
in accordance with them that Mr. Sturge opposed the 
running of trains on Sunday. While rejecting the 
notion of a special sanctity in any day, under the 
Christian dispensation, they earnestly maintain the 
duty of setting apart some portion of our time for 
religious purposes, and they hold that the day which 
is fixed on in practice by the community is the best 
and the right one. Mr. Sturge objected to Sunday 
trains on the ground that they would deprive a large 
number of the Company’s servants of their day of 
rest, of the means of Christian worship and instruction, 
and of the opportunity of enjoying intercourse with 
their families, and promoting their religious instruction. 
He deprecated, too, the notion of the Company in- 
ducing any of their men to trifle with their religious con- 
victions, or subjecting them to the alternative of having 
| to give up their employment. And he attached great 
value to the moral effect on the character aud habits 
of the people of a day of rest and religious observance, 
and strongly deprecated whatever tended to break 
down so salutary a custom. At first, in 1836, he 
proposed at the board of directors ‘‘that the Company’s 
| engines and carriages should not be used on a Sunday, 
| during the partial opening of the railway.” The 

motion was lost by a majority of one. The same 
| question being submitted to the shareholders in 1837, 
| while 1500 voted with Mr. Sturge, a large number 
| opposed the motion. In 1838, when it was again 
| discussed, the vote was 3621 for, and 7486 against. 
| The vote was so decisive as to forbid any attempt 
to renew the discussion. Mr. Sturge retired from the 
board, intimating that “he could not be the repre- 
sentative of a body who had decided upon a course 
| which he conceived to involve an incalculable extent 
of moral evil, while he fully acknowledged the courtesy 
he had received, even from those directors whose 
_ opinions had differed from his own.” The question 
| will naturally occur to the reader, Why did Mr. Sturge 
not throw himself into this movement as energetically 
and resolutely as into the other? To his sagacious 
mind it could hardly have failed to be apparent that 
the system of Sunday trains, in full development, 
would entail an enormous amount of moral slavery on 
that hard-working class with whom he sympathised 
most cordially. The great principle of ‘* prevention 
better than cure” might have called forth greater 
efforts in this important direction. 

| The ‘* Peace Society” found in Mr. Sturge one of 
its most zealous, unwearied, and self-denying advo- 
cates. Besides all the journeys undertaken and 
speeches made in England on its behalf, he: undertook 
two memorable continental journeys to further its ends, 
One of them was the celebrated journey to St. Peters- 
burg, to present to the Emperor Nicholas, and his 
ministers, the memorial of the Society of Friends, 
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country for his beautiful lyrics, several of which were | about the time of the commencement of the Crimean 
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War. The other was a mission to Denmark, a few 
years earlier, to mediate between the Danes and 
Schleswig-Holstein. Unfortunately, neither mission 
succeeded in its immediate object. We do not see 
our way to the extreme position which the Society of 
Friends occupy on the subject of war, and we are not 
sure whether even in old age, if Mr. Sturge had been 
personally attacked, he would not have made the in- 
stinct of self-preservation harmonise with his Quaker 
principles in much the same way as his biographer 
tells us he did as a boy. He made a solemn reso- 





lution with himself never to fight, however sorely 
provoked ; but he found it difficult to keep his 
resolution, and in one or two instances avoided 
direct boxing only by closing with his antagonist, and 
throwing him on the ground! But no candid person 
will deny that the world owes much to the Quakers 
and the Peace Society for drawing earnest atten- 
tion to the barbarous character of war as a means 
of settling the disputes of nations, and that what- 
ever increased disposition may now prevail to adopt 
arbitration instead, it is to them that no small 





Joscph Sturge. 


share ef the credit belongs. It would seem as if, in 
the imperfect state of society among us, no great 
cause, exposed to strong resistance, could be advanced 
without some exaggeration of its principles. 

On the subject of Mr. Sturge’s more purely political 
movements, we will only quote the remarkable testi- 
mony borne to him by the Rev. Charles Vince, now 
the much-respected pastor of a large Christian congre- 
gation in Birmingham :—“‘ Years ago, I held all the 
same principles in politics which Joseph Sturge held, 
but then I did so, not in his spirit but in the spirit of 
the infidel Sunday newspaper. Presently, I came in 
contact with his writings, and those of his coadjutors, 














and found them contending on Christian principles for 
those very things which I had sought as being de- 
structive of religion and priestcraft. I found that 
priestcraft was not religion, The discovery opened to 
me anew world. I found that Joseph Sturge, and 
others like-minded with himself, saw the Polestar of 
Truth, and had followed it, and that in the whole 
range of human affairs, the following out of God’s will 
is the true line of our interest and duty.” 

We can but glance at the remarkable interest which 
Mr. Sturge, as an extensive employer of labour, took 
in the welfare of his people. Though residing up- 
wards of fifty miles from Gloucester, where a large 
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portion of his business lay, he visited his workmen at 
their homes—to the number of seventy or eighty 
families,—talked to their wives and children, entered 
with them into their struggles and trials, and, without 
destroying their independence or self-respect, aided 
them in every suitable way. He was fully alive to 
the charm of a personal interest in each. A friend 
who accompanied him on a visit to a sick child in an 
uninviting cottage speaks with great admiration of the 
exhibition on this occasion of the Christian gentleness 
of his character. Strikes were unknown, as might be 
anticipated, among his workpeople, and a very happy 
relation prevailed between master and men. 

Nor can we speak at large of any of his other 
efforts on behalf of the working classes. He was a 
liberal friend of education, and an active promoter of 
the Quaker Sunday School. He presented the town 
of Birmingham with the remainder of his lease of a 
park, suitable for the recreation of the people. He 
fitted up a house as a hydropathic establishment for 
the benefit of the poorer classes. He established a 
juvenile reformatory, and purchased an estate in the 
country which he devoted entirely to the work of 
juvenile reformation. Busy as he was he visited the 
Stoke Reformatory frequently, and came personally 
into contact with the children, talking to them sepa- 
rately, inquiring into their history and exhorting them 
by words of gentle warning and counsel to fear God 
and love the Saviour. His private charities were very 
generous. A decayed gentleman of fine character had 
once a fifty-pound note put by him into his hand, with 
the quiet remark, he had been thinking it might be 
useful. A worthy tradesman, who laboured under a 
chronic and painful malady, he sent at his own ex- 
pense to a hydropathic establishment, from which he 





returned after some months comparatively well, at a 
cost to his benefactor of sixty pounds. 

The end came suddenly, though not quite unexpec- 
tedly. On the 14th July, 1858, he rose at his usual 
early hour. Though attacked by a distressing fit of 
coughing he retired as usual to read the Scriptures 
and pray. The coughing continued unabated, he was 
lifted on the bed, and the pain was succeeded by the 
faintness of death. Before his brothers could be sum- 
moned to his bedside, he was dead. 

Mr. Whittier wrote a poem ‘*Ia remembrance of 
Joseph Sturge.” We copy its closing stanzas :— 


Tender as woman; manliness and meekness 
In him were so allied 

That they who judged him by his strength or weakness 
Saw but a single side. 


Men failed, betrayed him, but his zeal seem’d nourish’d 
By failure and by fall ; 

Still a larger faith in God’s word he cherished, 
And in God’s love for all. 


And now he rests : his greatness and his sweetness 
No more shall seem at strife ; 

And death has moulded into calm completeness 
The story of his life. 


Where the dews glisten and the song birds warble 
His dust to dust is laid ; 

In Nature’s keeping, with no pomp of marble 
To shame his modest shade. 


The forges glow, the hammers all are ringing 
Beneath its smoky veil, 

Hard by, the city of his love is swinging 
Its clamorous iron flail. 


But round his grave are quietude and beauty, 
And the sweet heaven above— 

The fitting symbol of a life of duty 
Transfigured into love. 
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BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


IV.—THE THREE. ST. LUKE. 


‘*Luxg, the beloved physician, and Demas, greet 
you.” Thus wrote St. Paul from his prison at Rome, 
to the Colossians. ‘** Demas hath forsaken me, having 


loved this present world. . ... Only Luke is with | 
- me.” Thus he wrote, some years after, when he was 


now ready to be offered up, and the time of his depar- 
ture was at hand, to his ‘‘ son” Timotheus. 

And the faithful companion was also the faithful 
narrator. 
account of the things which were fulfilled, and fully 
received, among Christians : the first time, to record 
the birth and ministry of our Lord: the second time, 
to chronicle the chief events which befel the Church, 
from the Ascension to the imprisonment of St. Paul. 
The Church owes to St. Luke more of the knowledge 
of the events of Redemption and of the whole course 
of our Lord, than to any other Evangelist: and she 


owes to him entirely her knowledge of the history of | 








Twice did he take in hand to give an | 


the Primitive Church. His Gospel alone contains any 
account of the parentage and birth of the Lord’s Fore- 
runner. His Gospel alone relates the joyful details of 
the birth of the Lord Himself. From this Gospel 


alone we have the Christian hymns of Zacharias the 


father of John the Baptist, of the Virgin Mary, and 
of the aged Simeon, all of them for ages familiarised 
to Christians by their use in the services of the Church. 
From St. Luke alone have we the narrative of our 
Lord’s circumcision, and of His presentation in the 
Temple. Were it not for St. Luke, we should know abso- 
lutely nothing of those thirty years which He passed 
in obscurity before the commencement of his minis- 
try ; but now we have that most touching and beau- 
tiful history of his visit at twelve years old to the 
Temple, and we know that after it He went down to 
Nazareth and was subject unto his parents. More- 
over we have from this, which has been well called the 
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Gospel of our Lord’s Humanity, the precious and 
wonderful testimony, that Jesus increased in wisdom 
as in stature, and in favour with God and man. 

Universality, again, is throughout a characteristic of | 
this Gospel. Christ is not the Messiah of the Jew | 
only : He is the desire of all nations. His genealogy | 
traces Him not from Abraham only, as that of St. | 
Matthew, but is carried up to the first man, who | 
owned no parent but God. Another characteristic is, | 
the habit of relating His acts of mercy and love, and | 
His words by which mercy and love are prescribed. | 
Here alone we have the touching scene at the gate of | 
Nain, where the Lord poured joy into the bereaved | 
heart of the widow: here also the healing of the | 
woman with the spirit of infirmity, and of the man 
with the dropsy ; here alone the eleansing of the ten 
lepers : here alone the fact that our Lord touched the 
ear of Malchus and healed him. 

And in the reports of the words of Jesus, it is the 
same. St. Luke only of the Evangelists gives us the 
parable of the two debtors, going down to the very 
depths of the source of human love: St. Luke alone 
that of the good Samaritan, which teaches us to widen 
our charities and extend the service of self-denying 
love to all: St. Luke alone, the friend at midnight, 
teaching us the duty and sure success of holy impor- 
tunity in prayer. Nor is our rich catalogue nearly 
complete. To this Evangelist we owe our knowledge 
of the gracious intercession for the barren fig-tree, so 
full of warning and of comfort ; and it is he only who 
has given that gem of all the collections of parables, the 
three in his fifteenth chapter—the best possible com- 
mentary on the Lord’s own declaration of his mission, 
that He came to seek and to save that which was lost. 
Whether the lost one be silly and deceived, as the 
sheep that strayed,—or all unconscious of his noble 
lineage and divine stamp, as the lost piece of money,— 
or recreant in conscious rebellion, as the lost prodigal, 
—there is a Shepherd to go in search of him, there is 
One who will light a candle and seek him even in the 
dust of death, there is a gracious Father who will come 
to meet and welcome the returning penitent, and feast 
him with his pardoning love. 

Nor have we yet done with the holy lessons of 
grace and mercy which this faithful collector of the 
Lord’s sayings has handed down to us. Wisdom is 
taught us by the parable of the unjust steward,— 
Christian prudence, to be as diligent for our undying 
interests, as the world’s children are for their tempo- 
rary ones: distrust of man’s judgment and of self- 
exalting thoughts, by the story of the Pharisee and 
publican. O how deeply comforting is that blessed 
assurance, that he who could do nothing but smite on 
his breast and cry for mercy on him the sinner, went 
down to his house justified ! How sweet an echo there 
is here of the doctrine of justification by grace through 
faith, for which St. Luke’s great companion, himself 
in his own estimation “the chief of sinners,” argued 
and toiled ! 

But I forgot, as we passed on, that we owe also to 
this Evangelist alone the strange and wonderful 
glimpse into the secret realms beyond the grave, 
afforded in the parable of the rich man and Lazarus. 
And here again how full of comfort is the history 





for the poor and needy and afilicted! Full of com- 
fort again is that other parable of the unjust judge, 
moved at last to do right by the simple importunity of 
the oppressed widow. If unrighteous man can thus 
against his bent be moved by the pleading of justice, 
how much more shall He who hateth iniquity regard 
the prayers of his elect ! 

And if we recur again for awhile to facts, how 
numerous and how characteristic, in the sense already 
mentioned, are those which we learn from St. Luke 
alone. First, as first in importance also, comes the 
visit of our Lord to the synagogue at Nazareth. 
Here the character of His great mission is at once, 
from his own lips, declared to us. He was anointed 
‘* to preach the Gospel (to declare glad tidings, that 
is) to the poor ; sent to heal the broken-hearted, to 
proclaim deliverance to the captives, and recovering 
of sight to the blind; to set at liberty them that are 
bruised ; to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 
All is mercy and tender compassion ; all wondered at 
the gracious words that proceeded out of His mouth. 
And as these words go on, their bearing has the wni- 
versality which so characterises this gospel. LHlisha 
was sent only to a Sidonian widow: the only leper 
cleansed was a Syrian captain. 

Here too only, we read of that first miraculous 
draught of fishes, symbolizing the universality of the 
future Church. Here alone we learn of the ministering 
women who accompanied the Lord through Galilee, as 
He preached and showed the glad tidings of the king- 
dom of God. ‘* The Teacher,” says Mr. Westcott, 
*¢ who included in his church the humble, the dis- 
tressed, and the repentant, is attended by the weak 
and loving rather than by a council of elders, a band 
of warriors, or a school of prophets.” 

The contents of nine whole chapters, from chapter 
ix. 51 to xviii. 14, are peculiar to St. Luke. They 
embrace the narrative of the Lord’s last great journey 
to Jerusalem, with all its collateral incidents and 
sayings. Besides what has been already mentioned, 
they contain the following histories, found, of course, 
here only :—the over-zeal of the sons of Zebedee, 
James and John, and its rebuke ; the mission of the 
seventy ; the visit to Martha and Mary in Galilee, 
and their characters. As we advance, the same wealth 
of special details continues, and the same spirit pre- 
vails in their selection. He who received publicans 
and sinners, now condescends to become the guest 
of the publican Zaccheus. It is here alone that we 
have that remarkable scene on the way to Jerusalem, 
which begins with the multitude of the disciples re- 
joicing and praising God with a loud voice for all the 
mighty works that they had seen, and ends with 
the Lord’s tears over the rebellious city. Mr. 
Westcott notices that this triumphant song of the 
band of disciples is the echo of the angelic song 
at the nativity, the gloria in excelsis being found 
in both. 

As I said in my last paper, I abstain at present 
from comparing the narratives of the Passion. But I 
cannot help noticing, because it belongs eminently to 
the character of St. Luke’s gospel, that it is in his 
narrative alone that we find mention of the agony and 
bloody sweat, and the ministration of the angel com- 
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forter ; of the Lord turning, and looking upon Peter ; 
of the part which Herod bore in the events of the 
Lord’s trial ; of the great company of the people who 
followed Him as He went to crucifixion, and his memo- 
rable speech to the daughters of Jerusalem ; of the 
prayer for the Gentile soldiers who were nailing Him 
to the cross; of the penitent thief,—by which inci- 
dent, besides its wonderful revelation of tender mercy 
and grace in the dying Saviour, we obtain another 
glimpse within the veil into the mysterious world of 
spirits. Here only we are told that ‘“‘ all the people 
who came together to that sight, beholding the 
things that were done, smote their breasts, and re- 
turned,” and that “ all his acquaintance, and the 
women that followed Him from Galilee, stood afar off 
beholding these things.” 

And most precious is the concluding chapter ; full 
of new and deep interest. The journey to Emmaus, 
with its touching and kindling incidents, making our 
hearts burn, as it did theirs; the appearance to 
Simon ; the proofs of Christ’s glorified Humanity ; the 
opening of the disciples’ understandings that they 
might understand the Scriptures, with the assurance 
that thus it behoved the Christ to suffer and to fulfil all 
things that were written in the law of Moses and the 
Prophets and the Psalms concerning Him ; and then 
the assurance that repentance and remission of sins 
were to be preached in His name among all nations, 
beginning at Jerusalem,—all these break upon the 
reader of St. Matthew and St. Mark now for the iirst 
time. 

And in the narratives of the Ascension, be it re- 
membered that St. Luke stands alone. He only 
relates to us the manner of its happening, and that 
in two separate accounts, The previous Gospels had 
made no mention of it: the short notice occurring in 
the Apostolic fragment at the end of St. Mark ap- 
parently not being due to that Evangelist himself. 

Notice how St. Luke, in ending his Gospel, pre- 
pares the way for his second treatise: ‘‘ Behold I 
send the promise of my Father upon you: but tarry 
ye in the city of Jerusalem till ye be endued with 
power from on high.” 

And the Gospel ends also with joy, and the glory 
of the exalted Son of God: ‘‘ they worshipped Him, 
and returned to Jerusalem with great joy, and were 
eontinually in the temple, praising and blessing God.” 
‘The Gospel of the Saviour,” says Mr. Westcott, 
* begins with hymns and ends with praises: as the 
thanksgivings of the meek are recorded in the first 
chapter, so in the last we listen to the gratitude of 
the faithful.” 

A few peculiarities may be mentioned, which will 
still further illustrate the gracious and the universal 
character already given of our Gospel. 

Notice the addition, after ch. iii. 4, 5, which give 
the preaching of the Baptist as described by the other 
Evangelists: of ver. 6: ‘‘ And att FLESH shall see 
the salvation of God.” 

St. Luke alone of the three (I do not now speak of 
St. John) uses the title “ Saviour” for our Lord (ch. i. 
47, ii, 11), and ‘‘ salvation” for that blessing which 
He came to bring (ch. i. 69, 71, 77 ; it. 30; iii 6; 
xix. 9). 


Notice, as bearing on our Lord’s Humanity, the 
words in ch, vi. 12, ‘* and (He) continued all night in 
prayer to God.” 

St. Luke alone of the three uses the well-known 
word ‘charis,” grace or favour or thanks: it occurs 
eight times in the Gospel, ch. i. 30; ii. 40, 52; iv. 
22 ; vi. 32, 33, 34; xvii. 9. 

Where he follows the course of the oral aposilic 
narrative, and coincides with the sequence of events 
related by the other two, additions are constantly 
found, and some of them of a very interesting kind. 
For instance, in the account of the Baptist’s preaching, 
the different classes of hearers are specified, and that 
which was said to each. In ch. iv. 1, we are told 
that our Lord, when He was led up into the wilderness 
to be tempted, was “‘ full of the Holy Spirit ;’ and in 
ver. 13, we are told that the bafiled tempter ‘‘ de- 
parted from Him for a season only.” In iv. 43, we 
have the saying of our Lord, ‘‘I must preach the 
kingdom of God to other cities also, for therefore am 
I sent.” Invi. 8, we have the important addition, 
“he knew their thoughts.” In vii. 21, we have the 
interesting supplement to St. Matthew’s narrative, 
that when the messengers of John came to our Lord, 
‘in the same hour He cured many of their infirmi- 
ties and plagues, and of evil spirits: and to many 
that were blind He gave sight.” In the middle 
of our Lord’s discourse on that occasion, we have 
the interesting notice inserted (vii. 29, 30) respect- 
ing the effect produced on the various classes of 
hearers. 

A most instructive point of comparison between 
the three Gospels is furnished by the narrative of the 
healing of the woman with the issue of blood, which 
happened as our Lord was on the way to the house of 
Jairus. Had we only the short and summary account 
of St. Matthew, we certainly should derive a totally 
different impression of what took place, from that 
which we now have. But that is no fault of the 
narrative. It states the simple facts and tells the 
strict truth, though in the strictest manner. But 
it does not tell what the two other Evangelists do, 
that our Lord stopped and inquired after the woman, 
and that she came trembling and fell down before 
Him, and told Him what had happened. Compare 
again these two fuller accounts, and see how cha- 
racteristically they differ. St. Mark gives us the 








| before all the people, 


minute details, that the woman had suffered many 
things of many physicians, and grew no better, but 
rather had become worse,—that she had heard of Jesus, 
—that she came in the crowd behind,—that she knew 
in her body that she was healed from her plague,— 
that Jesus turned rownd in the crowd,—and looked 
round to see her that had done this thing; that the 
woman told Him all the truth. Turn now to the 
account of St. Luke. Here we have nearly the 
same particular account as in St. Mark, with the 
omission of the minute touches above noticed; but 
the statements are more such as would have been 
made bya physician. ‘She had spent all her livelihood 
on physicians, and could not be healed by any.” ‘‘ Imme- 
diately her issue of blood stanched.” And we have 
one additional graphic detail—that she told Him 





The overflowing of His mercy” 
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and the sense of His omniscience had turned her 
timidity into boldness, 

In the narrative of the Transfiguration (chap. ix. 
29) we learn from St. Luke that it was as Jesus 
prayed, that the fashion of His countenance was 
altered. So we read that He was praying at his 
baptism (chap. iii. 21), when the Holy Ghost de- 
scended on Him. So, too, as before noticed, in chap. 
vi. 12, that He continued all night in prayer to God. 
So in chap. xi. 1, that His disciples came and 
besought Him to teach them to pray. Truly, this is 
in an especial manner the gospel of prayer and of 
grace. 

Here, too, in this same narrative, we learn what 
it was on which the Three glorified Ones conversed 
on the holy mount. His decease, which He should 
accomplish at Jerusalem. Thus does the incident of 
the Transfiguration acquire a holy significance in our 
Lord’s history, which we should not otherwise have 
been able to attach to it. He is now passing into 
the shadow of His passion, and the blessed glorified 
ones are permitted to come and solace His human 
soul with mention of the sufferings He was to under- 
go, and the glory which should follow. The Trans- 
figuration is the gilded edge of that dark cloud, into 
which the Son of God was entering for our sakes. 

And how deep the pathos of that which follows 
after the wondrous narrative. ‘* While they won- 
dered every one at all things which Jesus did, He said 
unto his disciples, Let these sayings sink down iiuto 
your ears: for the Son of Man shall be delivered into 
the hands of men.” 

I pass over many minor additions, leaving them for 
the intelligent reader to discover in his own compari- 
son of the Gospels. 

In our Lord’s great prophetic discourse, at the end 
of His ministry, given by all the three, St. Luke 
inserts some most interesting sayings of His, not 
elsewhere repeated. ‘‘ They (the Jewish people) shall 
fall by the edge of the sword, and shall be led away 
captive into all nations : and Jerusalem shall be trodden 
down by the Gentiles, till the time of the Gentiles shall 
be fulfilled.” It is a strange feature of the impudent 
folly (really one can call it by no other name) of 
modern unbelief, that it should take upon it to 
pronounce, on account of this passage, that this 
Gospel was not written till after the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

At the end of this great discourse, we gain this 
valuable information respecting the way in which our 
Lord spent the important week preceding the Passion : 
‘* In the day time He was teaching in the temple: and 
at night He went out and abode in the Mount that is 
called the Mount of Olives: And all the people came 
early in the morning to Him for to hear Him.” 

It may be known to some of my readers, that Mr. 
Smith, of Jordanhill, has published an excellent little 
treatise on the voyage and shipwreck of St. Paul. 
We shall have occasion to speak more of his labours, 
and their complete and decisive success, when we 
come to our chapter on the Acts of the Apostles. 
But they somewhat concern us now also. Mr. Smith 
has been led, in examining into the use of nautical 
terms in that narrative, to the inquiry, what was St, 








Luke’s own position in regard to acquaintance with 
the sea. He has carefuliy considered the Evan- 
gelist’s use of sea terms, and has found reason to 
believe that he was, though not himself a seaman, 
yet a landsman thoroughly versed in sea matters, and 
taking most accurate account of what he saw. It is 
very probable that he was a native of Antioch, a city 
which had great commerce at sea, by means of its 
port Seleucia. There is a remarkable reading in 
the Cambridge MS. at Acts xi. 27, 28, which would 
make him present at Antioch long before he became 
the companion of St. Paul. The passage in that 
MS. runs thus: “ And in these days came down 
prophets from Jerusalem uuto Antioch. And there 
was great rejoicing : and when we were gathered together 
one of them named Agabus, said, dc. And Augustine, 
writing nearly two hundred years before the probable 
date of this MS quotes the words as above. 

Mr. Smith has also shown that St. Luke was a 
most diligent and accurate observer, and thus de- 
scribes his style: ‘‘The style of St. Luke as an 
historian is clear, animated, and picturesque. This 
last attribute is, of course, most obvious when he 
describes scenes which fell under his own observa- 
tion, but it is not confined to them. It distinguishes 
his descriptions in the Gospel also... .. Combined 
with these excellences we find the total want of any- 
thing like display or attempt at fine writing ; his sole 
object being to convey the truth to his readers, not 
to enhance his literary reputation.” 

I proceed now to give my readers two lists of 
matters to be corrected in their English Bibles, simi- 
lar to those which have accompanied my other papers. 

The first will be of those places in this Gospel 
where the reading adopted in our English version is 
not that of our most ancient authorities. I shall 
also insert notices of some remarkable variations in 
particular manuscripts. 

In ch. i, 28, the words, ‘‘ Blessed art thow among 
women,” are not found in our two most ancient 
MSS., the Sinaitic and the Vatican. In all pro- 
bability they owe their insertion in the text to 
increasing reverence for the mother of our Lord 
after those MSS. were written. In ver. 29, ‘‘ when 
she saw him” should be omitted. In ver. 35, *‘of 
thee”? should be omitted. 

In ch. ii. 14, *‘on earth peace, good will toward 
men” should be ‘‘on earth peace among men of good 
pleasure.” Thus it stands in all our most ancient 
MSS., the Sinaitic, Vatican, Alexandrine, Cambridge : 
the meaning being, not, as the Roman Catholics read 
it, ‘men of good will,” ‘‘ those that like it,” but ‘* men 
of God’s good pleasure,” **—the elect people of God:” 
for such is the New Testament sense of the word used. 
It occurs eight times more, and in six of the places 
it signifies God’s pleaswre: Matt. xi. 26; Luke x. 
21; Eph. i. 5, 9; Phil. iii 13; 2 Thess. i. 11. 
In ver. 22, “her purification” ought to be “ their 
purification :” so read all the MSS. except the Cam- 
bridge, which has ‘his. purification.” In ver. 33, 
*¢ Joseph and his mother,” should be “his father 
and mother:” so our most ancient MSS., and the 
express testimony of Origen in the third century. 
In ver. 40, omit ‘in spirit.” 
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In ch. iv. 4, the words, ** but by every word of God” 
are not found in our most ancient MSS.: and the same 
read the beginning of ver. 5, ‘‘And taking him 
up, he showed him,” &c. In ver. 8, instead of “‘ Get 
thee behind me, Satan : for it is written,” read simply, 
‘It is written.” The rest has been added from St. Mat- 
thew, iv. 10, and is not in the most ancient MSS, 
In ver. 18, omit the words, ‘‘ to heal the broken- 
hearted.” They have been inserted from the place 
in Isaiah. * In ver. 41, omit ‘‘ Christ.” In ver. 44, 
instead of ‘‘ Galilee,” the great majority of our 
ancient authorities have ‘‘ Judza.” 

In ch. v. 33, omit ‘* Why do,” and read the verse as 
an assertion. In ver. 38, omit ‘‘and both are pre- 
served :” and in the next verse omit “‘ straightway,” and 
instead of ‘‘ better,” read ‘‘ good,” i.e., good enough. 

In ch. vi. 1, our most ancient copies omit the words 
“‘second . . . after the first,” reading only ‘‘on the 
Sabbath.” It might possibly be the difficulty of the 
description of the particular Sabbath, which occasioned 
the omission. The ‘“‘ second after the first” has never 
yet received any satisfactory interpretation. Instead 
of ver. 5 of this chapter (which it inserts after ver. 
10), the Cambridge MS. has these remarkable words : 
‘* On the same day he beheld a certain man working on 
the Sabbath, and said unto him, O man, if thou 
knowest what thou art doing, blessed art thou: but if 
thow knowest not, accursed, and a transgressor of the 
law.” In ver. 25, ‘instead of ‘* full,” read “full 
now.” In ver. 36, omit ‘‘therefore.” In ver. 48, 
instead of ‘* for it was founded upon a rock,” read 
“because it was well built.” 

In ch. vii. 19, for ‘* Jesus,” read ‘‘the Lord.” 
In ver. 31, the words ‘‘ and the Lord said,” are omit- 
ted by all the principal MSS. 

‘In ch. viii. 3, “him” ought to be “them.” 
In ver. 37, ‘‘the country of the Gadarenes round 
about”? should be, ‘the country round about the 
Gerasenes.” In ver. 48, omit ‘‘ be of good comfort,” 
{probably inserted from Matt. ix. 22). In ver. 54, 
*¢ put them all out, and” should be omitted. 

In ch, ix. 1, ** his twelve disciples” should be, ‘‘ the 
twelve.” In ver. 7, ‘by him” should be omitted. In 
ver. 10, instead of ‘‘ into a desert place belonging to 
the city called Bethsaida, it should stand ‘‘to a city 
called Bethsaida.” In ver. 35, instead of ‘‘ beloved,” 
read, with our most ancient MSS. ‘‘chosen.” In ver. 
48, for ‘‘shall be,” read ‘‘is.” In ver. 54, the words 
“Seven as Elias did” are omitted in some of our 
oldest MSS. : and in the next two verses, the words 
and said, ye know not what manner of spirit ye are 
of. For the Son of Man is not come to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save them,” are omitted by all our most 
ancient MSS. On the other hand, they are contained 


writers. It is one of those doubtful places that pro- 
bably will never be cleared up altogether. 

In ch, x. 15, it should stand, *‘ And thou, Capernaum, 
shalt thou be exalted unto heaven ? thou shalt be thrust 
down to hell.” In ver. 19, ‘* give ” should be ‘‘ have 
given.” In ver. 20, omit “rather.” In ver. 21, for 
‘rejoiced in spirit,” read, with almost all the most 


* This ought to have been noticed in my “ New Testament for 
English Readers,” but was overlooked. 














in the oldest versions, and quoted by very ancient | 


ancient authorities, ‘‘ rejoiced in the Holy Spirit.” 
In ver. 39, for ‘* Jesus’ feet,” read ‘the Lord’s 
feet.” 

In ch, xi. 2—4, the Lord’s prayer stands thus in the 
most ancient MSS. : ‘* Father, hallowed be thy name ; 
thy kingdom come: give us day by day our daily 
bread: and forgive us our sins, for we also forgivo 
every one that is indebted to us. And lead us not 
into temptation.” This shorter form has been, in 
later MSS. filled in and altered from St. Matthew. 
It is to be noticed that several of the early fathers 
state, that St. Luke, instead of “thy kingdom come,” 
wrote ‘let thy Holy Spirit come upon us and purify 
us.” In ver. 44, omit ‘‘ Scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites.” In ver. 48, the words “‘ their sepulchres” are 
omitted in the most ancient MSS, In ver. 53, 
instead of ‘‘ as he said these things unto them,” read, 
‘* when he was gone out :” and in the next verse, the 
most ancient MSS. read, ‘‘laying wait for him, to 
catch something out of his mouth :” omitting all the 
rest, 

In ch. xii. 15, for ‘‘ covetousness,” read ‘all co- 
vetousness.” In ver. 31, omit * all,” 

In ch. xiii. 15, ‘‘ thou hypocrite” should be ‘ye 
hypocrites.” In ver. 24, ‘‘ the strait gate,” should be 
‘*¢ the narrow door.” In ver. 31, for ‘‘the same day,” 
read “in that hour.” In ver. 35, omit ‘* desolate,” 
and ** verily.” 

In ch. xiv. 3, after ‘‘Sabbath-day,” add, *‘or not ?” 
In ver. 5, instead of ‘* an ass or an‘ ox,” should be 
read, ‘a son, or an ox.” In ver. 34, read, ‘ Salt 
therefore is good ; but if even the salt,” de. 

In ch. xv. 22, after ‘* Bring forth,” add, ‘‘quickly.” 

In ch. xvi. 9, for “* when ye fail,” read, ** when it 
fails.’ In ver. 25, read, ‘‘he is comforted here, 
and” &e. 

In ch. xvii. 3, read, ‘If thy brother sin, rebuke 
him.” In ver. 9, omit ‘‘I trow not.” Omit ver. 36 
altogether. It is wanting in almost all our older 
MSS. 

In ch. xix. 45, the words *‘ and them that bought” 
should be erased: they are not found in the most 
ancient MSS., and Origen, in the third century, 
says in his commentary, that we are told Jesus drove 
out the sellers, but not the buyers. 

In ch, xx. 30, omit ‘‘ took her to wife, and he 
died childless,” 

In ch. xxi. 4, omit ‘‘ of God;” and in ver. 8, omit 
“¢ therefore.” In ver. 25, all the most ancient MSS. 
and versions have ‘‘ distress of nations in despair at 
the roaring of the sea and the waves.” In ver. 36, 
instead of ‘‘may be accounted worthy,” many ancient 
MSS. read, ‘‘may be able.” 

In ch. xxii., verses 43, 44, are wanting in the Vatican 
MS., and in some other of our most ancient authori- 
ties ; but they are found in the Sinaitic and Cam- 
bridge MSS., and in the most ancient versions, and 
are quoted in the writings of the earliest fathers, 
Justin Martyr and Irenzus, both in the second cen- 
tury. There need, therefore, be no reasonable doubt 
of their genuineness. In ver. 64, “ struck him on 
the face, and” should be omitted. 





In ch, xxiii. 8, omit “many things.” Ver. 17 is 
| omitted by the Alexandrine and Vatican MSS., and 
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many ancient authorities, but contained in the Sinai- 
tic and Cambridge MSS. and in many ancient versions. 
In ver. 35, instead of ** the Ohrist, the chosen of God,” 
read “the Christ of God, the chosen [One],”—or, the 
‘‘chosen Christ of God :” either way, keeping the words 
“* Christ of God” together. In ver. 39, for “ If 
thow be Ohrist,” read, “ Art thou not the Christ ?” 
In ver. 42, for ‘* he said unto Jesus, Lord, remember 
me,” read, ‘he said, Jesus, remember me.” In 
ver. 51, ‘‘also himself,” should be omitted. 

In ch. xxiv. 1, “and certain others with them” should 
be omitted. In ver. 17, our two oldest MSS., the 
Sinaitic and the Vatican, have, “‘ as ye walk? And 
they stood looking sad.” This also was apparently 
the reading of the Alexandrine MS., but there has 
been an erasure. The Cambridge MS. has “ as ye 
walk sadly?” which, perhaps, was the original text. 
In ver. 42, the words, ‘‘ and of an honeycomb,” are 
omitted by almost all the most ancient MSS. and 
fathers, but they are found in the ancient Syriac 
version, and hardly could have been an interpolation. 
In ver. 46, read, ‘‘ Thus it is written, that Christ 
should suffer, and should rise,” &c. In ver. 49, omit 
the words, “ of Jerusalem.” In ver. 51, the words 
‘* and carried up into heaven,” are omitted in the 
Sinaitic and the Cambridge MSS., but contained in all 
the others. Both this omission and that in ver. 42 
may be accounted for by the eye of the copyist 
passing from ‘‘ and” to “and,” a very common 
source of omissions in our MSS. 

I next give the list of the principal passages in this 
gospel where the rendering in our authorised version 
does not faithfully represent the original, or where 


it may be made more perspicuous for the English | 


reader. 

In ch. i., ver. 1, ** declaration of,” should be ** nar- 
ration concerning.” In ver. 3, ‘** had perfect wnder- 
standing of,” should be, ** traced down accurately.” 
In ver. 4, it should be, ‘* those sayings wherein thou 
wert instructed.” In ver. 48, ‘ shall call me blessed,” 





means merely, ‘* shall congratulate me,”’ or ‘* account 
me happy.” In ver. 59, for ‘‘ called,” substitute 
** were calling,” i.¢e., ‘* intended to call.” 

In ch, ii. 1, 2, 3, 5, ‘for * taxed” and * taxing,” | 
read ** enrolled” and ‘ enrolment.” In ver. 10, | 
** all people” ought to be “ all the people,” i.¢., of 
Israel. In ver. 12, ‘‘ the babe” should be ‘‘ a babe.” 
In ver. 19 it should stand, “kept all these words, | 
pondering them,” &c. In ver. 33, ‘ of him” had 
better, for perspicuity, be *‘ concerning him.” In ver. 
35 it should be, ‘* that reasonings out of many hearts | 
may be revealed.” Jn ver. 38, ‘‘ she coming in at | 
the same hour.” In ver. 40, ‘‘ filled” should rather | 
be ** becoming filled.” In ver. 43, ‘‘ child” should | 
be ‘* boy” or “ lad ;” up to this time “ child” has | 
been used, but this is another term. In ver. 49, | 
‘*about my Father’s business” should be ‘‘ among | 
my Father’s matters.” It may even be rendered | 
‘*in my Father’s house.” In ver. 52, ‘* wisdom and | 
stature ” may also be rendered ‘* wisdom as well as | 
age.” 

Ch. iii. 7 should begin ‘‘ He said therefore ;” and 
** generation” ought to be ‘* offspring.” In ver. 23, 
for ‘* began to be about thirty years of age,” substitute 








** was about thirty years of age when He began (his 
ministry).” 

In ch. iv. 9 (as in Matt. iv. 5), for ‘* a pinnacle ” 
read ‘* the pinnacle.” 

In ch. v. 6, for “ their net brake” it should be 
‘*their nets were bursting.” In ver, 22, ‘* thoughts” 
should be ‘‘ reasonings,”’ as before and after. In ver. 
34, ‘* children” should be “ sons ;” so also in ch. vi. 
35 ; ch. xvi. 8 (twice). 

In ch. vi. 11, for ‘* madness” read ‘ folly.” 
The word cannot mean madness. In ver. 15, * the 
son” is not expressed in the original, nor is ‘* the 
brother,” in ver. 16: nor ‘* the mother,” in ch. 
xxiv. 10. In ver. 17, for ‘‘ in the plain” read 
‘upon a level place;” for “* the company,” ‘‘a 
multitude ;” and for ‘* multitude of people,” ‘* num- 
ber of the people.” In ver. 19, for “ virtue” 
substitute ‘*power:” so also in ch. viii. 46. In 
ver. 20, ‘* Blessed. be” should be ‘“‘ Blessed are: ” 
it is not a pronouncing them blessed, but a declara- 
tion .of the fact of their blessedness. In ver. 48, 
the right rendering is ‘ he is like a man building an 
house, who digged, and went deep.” 

In ch. vii. 5, read ** and himself built us our syna- 
gogue.” Inver. 24, ‘‘ people” should be ‘‘multitudes,” 
as in Matt. xi. 7, where the same word is used in the 
original ; and “see” should be ‘* gaze upon.” It is 
a different word from that in verses 25, 26, where 
“ see” is right. In ver. 30, ‘* against” ought to be 
** towards.” 

In ch. viii. 4, for ‘‘come,” read *‘coming.” In 
ver. 19, for “press,” ‘ multitude.” In ver. 29, 
for “had commanded,” ‘was commanding.” In 
the same verse (as also in ch. ix. 42), “the devil” 
does not mean Satan personally, but the demon which 
possessed him. In ver. 33, *‘a@ steep place” should 
be ‘‘the precipice.” In ver. 40, ‘‘gladly” is not 
in the original. In ver. 44, ‘‘border” should be 
**hem,” as in Matt. ix. 20. 

In ch. ix. 32, instead of ** And when they were 
awake,” it should be ** but having kept awake.” The 
authorised version implies that they fell asleep ; the 
sacred text asserts the contrary. In ver. 43, for 
“mighty power” read«*‘ majesty ;” and, in ver. 45, 
for ‘‘ that they perceived it not,” ‘that they might 
not perceive it.” Verse 5] should run, ‘And it 
came to pass, as the days of his receiving up were 
being accomplished, he himself,” de. 

In ch. x. 22, for ‘will reveal him,” read, ‘is 
pleased to reveal him.” 

In ch. xi. 8, for ‘*importunity,” read ‘ shame- 
lessness.” In ver. 12, ‘ offer” ought to be 
“give ;” it is the same word as in ver. 11. 
In ver. 13, ‘“‘your heavenly Father” should be 
“‘the Father from heaven.” In verses 31, 32, 
it should stand, ‘‘there is more than Selomen 
here.” . ‘Sthere is more than Jonas here.” 
In ver. 34, it should be, ‘‘ The candle of the body 
is the eye;” the word used is the same as in 
verse 33. 

The latter part of ch. xii. 15, should stand, ‘‘ For 
not because a man hath abundance, doth his life 
consist in the things which he possesseth.” In verses 
18, 19, for ‘‘ goods” we should now say ‘good 
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things,” the former word meaning simply possessions. 
In verses 22, 25, 26, for “thought,” read ‘‘ anxious 
thought.” In verse 37, “the lord” would be 
better ‘*their lord,” for clearness. In ver. 49, 
read “What will I? would that it were already 
kindled.” 

Begin ch. xiii. 1, ‘* There came some at that 
season, telling him...” Im verses 3 and 5, for 
“‘likewise perish,” read “perish in like manner.” 
In ver. 17, ‘* When he had said” should be “ while 
he was saying.” In ver. 31, for “will kill thee,” 
read ‘is minded to kill thee.” In ver. 33, for 
“walk” substitute “journey :” and for “out of,” 
for perspicuity, read ‘‘ outside of.” 

In ch. xiv. 1, ** As he went” ought to be ‘* when 
he had come.” In verses 7, 8, 9, for ‘* rooms,” 
‘‘room,” substitute ‘‘ places,” ‘*place;” and for 
‘Sand thow begin,” ‘then shalt thou begin.” In 
ver. 33, ‘* forsaketh not”? ought to be ‘* biddeth not 
farewell to.” 

In ch. xv. 7, for “likewise” should stand, ‘in 
like manner.” . 

In ch, xvi. 1, for “had wasted,” ** was wasting.” 
Ver. 2, for ** give an account,” ‘give up the ac- 
count.” In ver. 8 (for perspicuity), for ‘‘ the lord,” 
“his lord;” and for ‘‘in their generation,” ‘for 
their own generation.” Ver. 9, for “everlasting,” 
“the everlasting.” In ver. 23, “hell” is not the 
final place of torments ; but ‘‘ Hadés,” the place of 
departed spirits, the place whither our Lord went, 
having its blissful and its baleful side. In ver. 25, 
** receivedst ” should be ** receivedst in full.” In ver. 
26, it should be, ‘“‘In order that they which would 
pass from hence to you may not be able: and that 
they may not pass to us,” &e. 

In ch. xvii. 6, ** sycamine” ought to be **mul- 
berry.” In ver. 21, for ‘* within you” it should be 
“among you.” It does not mean that the kingdom 
of God is within men’s hearts, but that it was already 
begun among the Jews, In ver. 33, “‘ preserve” 
should be ‘‘ quicken.” 

In ch. xviii. 7, for “though he bear long with 
them,” substitute “and he is long suffering over 
them.” In ver. 12, for ‘‘ possess” ‘* acquire.” In 
ver. 16, for ‘‘ them,” ‘* the infants ;” and for “little 
children,” ** the little children,” as in Mark x. 14, 
where the words are the same. In ver. 42, the 
word rendered “ hath saved thee” is the same as that 
rendered ‘ hath made thee whole,” in Matt. ix. 22; 
Mark v. 34; Luke xvii. 19. 

In ch. xix. 3, for “press” should stand ‘ multi- 
tude:” in ver. 15, for ‘* how much every man had 
gained by trading, “ what business they had carried 
on; in ver 18, for ‘‘ gained,” ‘‘ made” (it is not 
the same word as in ver. 16). 

In ch xx. 20, for “‘ wnto the power and authority,” 





OWA, 


** unto the ruling power, and unto the authority” (“the 
ruling power ” being one thing and “ the authority of 
the governor,” being another) : in ver. 36, ‘‘ neither ” 
should be ‘‘for neither,” and ‘‘ the children” (twice) 
should be “sons.” In ver. 37, ‘at the bush, when” 
should be ‘‘in the history concerning the bush, how.” 
In ver. 47, * shew ” should be ‘‘ pretence,” as it stands 
in Matt, xxiii. 14, Mark xii. 40, where the word is 
the same. 

In ch, xxi. 5, ‘‘ gifts” should be “ offerings:” in 
ver. 16, ‘* cause to be” should be omitted. In ver. 19, 
*¢ possess ye”? should be ‘‘ ye shall acquire.” In ver. 
21, ‘‘ cowntries ” should be “fields.” In ver. 23, ‘in 
the land” should be ‘‘on the earth.” The latter part 
of ver. 24 should stand “into all the nations: and 
Jerusalem shall remain trodden down by the nations, 
until the times of the nations shall be fulfilled.” In 
ver. 36, for “‘ shall” substitute ‘* are about to.” In 
ver. 37, 38, it should stand, ‘‘And during the 
days....and during the nights... .and early 
in the mornings.” 

In ch. xxii. 6, ‘in the absence of the multitude ” 
may be rendered also ‘‘ without tumult,” In ver. 31, 
** desired” ought to be ** prevailed :” and in ver. 32, 
‘art converted” should be ‘hast turned again.” 
The latter part of ver. 36 should stand, ‘‘and he 
that hath none (i.e., in purse), let him sell his garment, 
and buy a sword.” In ver. 42, it should be, ‘if 
thou be willing to remove this cup from me”.... 
the sentence being broken off there. In ver. 59 (and 
in ch. xxiii. 2), there is no word in the original cor- 
responding to ‘‘ fellow:” it would be much better “ this 
man.” In ver. 67, it should be, “If thou art the Christ, 
tell us:” and in ver. 69, “Hereafter” should be 
** Henceforth.” 

In ch. xxiii. 4, 48,. “ people”? should be 
*¢ multitudes :” in ver. 15, **wnto him,” “ by him:” 
in ver. 27, ‘‘ people,” ‘the people;” in ver. 31, it 
should be, ‘‘ if they do these things to the green tree, 
what must be done tothe dry?” In ver. 22, read 
*¢ two others, malefactors:” in v. 33, for ‘* Calvary,” 
*¢@ skull:” in ver. 40, ‘* Dost thou also not. ...:” 
in ver. 47, for ‘‘this was a righteous man,” ** this man 
was righteous:” in ver. 54, for *‘ drew on,” ** was dawn- 
ing.” . 

In ch. xxiv. 4, read, for ‘stood by,” ‘‘came 
upon:” in ver. 12, for ‘* Then arose Peter,” ‘‘ But 
Peter arose:” and for ‘‘ departed, wondering in him- 
self,” ‘* went away home, wondering at:” in ver. 17, 
for ** communications,’”’? read ‘* disputes,” and for 
“Sto,” “with.” In ver. 18, for ‘* Art thow only a 
stranger,” **Dost thou sojourn alone:” in ver. 25, 
for ‘‘ fools,” ‘* without understanding:” in ver. 26, 
for “enter,” ‘“have entered:” in ver. 37, for ‘‘had 
seen,” ‘beheld :” and in ver. 49, for ‘‘endued,” 
** clothed.” 
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THE MAIDEN MARTYR. 


A TROOP of soldiers waited at the door, 

A crowd of people gathered in the street, 
Aloof a little from the sabres bared 

And flashed into their faces. Then the door 
Was opened, and two women meekly step 
Into the sunshine of the sweet May-noon, 
Out of the prison. One was weak and old— 
A woman full of years and full of woes— 
The other was a maiden in her morn, 

And they were one in name and one in faith, 
Mother and daughter in the bonds of Christ, 
That bound them closer than the ties of blood. 


The troop moved on; and down the sunny street 
The people followed, ever falling back 
As in their faces flashed the naked blades. 
But in the midst the women simply went 
As if they two were walking, side by side, 
Up to God’s House on some still Sabbath morn ; 
Only they were not clad for Sabbath day, 
But as they went about their daily tasks : 
They went to prison, and they went to death 
Upon their Master’s service. 

On the shore 
The troopers halted : all the shining sands 
Lay bare and glistening ; for the tide had drawn 
Back to its furthest margin’s weedy mark, 
And each succeeding wave, with flash and curve, 
That seemed to mock the sabres on the shore, 
Drew nearer by a sand-breadth. ‘‘ It will be 
A long day’s work,” murmured those murderous men 
As they slacked rein—the leaders of the troop 
Dismounting, and the people pressing near 
To hear the pardon proffered, with the oath 
Renouncing and abjuring part with all 
The persecuted, covenanted folk. 
And both refused the oath ; ‘‘ because,” they said, 
“Unless with Christ’s dear servants we have part, 
We have no part with Him.” 

On this they took 

The elder Margaret, and led her out 
Over the sliding sands, the weedy sludge, 
The pebbly shoals, far out, and fastened her 
Unto the furthest stake, already reached 
By every rising wave ; and left her then, 
As the waves crept about her feet, in prayer 
That He would firm uphold her in their midst, 
Who holds them in the hollow of His hand. 


The tide flowed in. And up and down the shore 
There paced the Provost, and the Laird of Lag— 
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Grim Grierson—with Windram and with Graham; 
And the rude soldiers jested, with rude oaths, 
As in the midst the maiden meekly stood 
Waiting her doom delayed,—said she would turn 
Before the tide—seek refuge in their arms 
From the chill waves. And ever to her lips 
There came the wondrous words of life and peace : 
“*If God be for us, who can be against!” 
‘* Who shall divide us from the love of Christ ?” 
‘Nor height, nor depth——” 
A voice cried from the crowd— 
A woman’s voice, a very bitter cry— 
‘*O, Margaret ! my bonnie Margaret ! 
Gie in, gie in, and dinna break my heart ; 
Gie in, and take the oath,” 
The tide flowed in : 
And so wore on the sunny afternoon ; 
And every fire went out upon the hearth ; 
And not a meal was tasted in the town 
That day. 
And still the tide was flowing in : 
Her mother’s voice yet sounding in her ears, 
They turned young Margaret’s face toward the sea, 
Where something white was floating—something white 
As the sea-mew that sits upon the wave : 
But as she looked it sank ; then showed again ; 
Then disappeared. And round the shoreward stake 
The tide stood ankle-deep. 
Then Grierson, 
With cursing, vowed that he would wait no more ; 
And to the stake the soldiers led her down, 
And tied her hands; and round her slender waist 
Too roughly cast the rope, for Windram came 
And eased it, while he whispered in her ear 
‘*Come, take the test.” And one cried ‘‘ Margaret, 
Say but ‘God save tne king.’”’ ‘‘ God save the king 
Of His great grace,” she answered ; but the oath 
She would not take. 
And still the tide flowed in, 
And drove the people back and silenced them. 
The tide flowed in, and, rising to her knee, 
She sang the psalm, ‘‘To Thee I lift my soul.” 
The tide flowed in, and, rising to her waist, 
“To Thee, my God, I lift my soul,” she sang. 
And the tide flowed, and, rising to her throat, 
She sang no more, but lifted up her face— 
And there was glory over all the sky ; 
And there was glory over all the sea— 
A flood of glory—and the lifted face 
Swam in it, till it bowed beneath the flood, 
And Scotland’s Maiden Martyr went to God. 
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THE FAMILY LIFE AND CHARACTER OF ABRAHAM. 


PART I.—THE TENT. 


WELL nigh four thousand years ago, a caravan, or 
company of emigrants from the far north-east of Asia, 
were seen descending the rugged valley (probably) of 
the Jabbok.* They had just set foot on the western 
bank of a rapid, impetuous stream. That river was 
the Jordan ; and the land they now trod was one which, 
from that moment, to all of them, and especially to 
their leader, was to be invested with a sacred interest. 

To the superficial observer, as it has been re- 
marked, this advent of a motley band of pilgrims 
from Ur of Chaldea, in quest of a new settlement, 
was nothing more than what in all ages has been 
a familiar occurrence, A sagacious chief or shepherd 
who had for years fed his flocks amid the scantier pas- 
tures of the mountains girdling the Assyrian plains, is 
only, perchance, seeking to better his condition in the 
world, by attempting to colonise a portion of the 
fairer and more fertile south: like the’ thousands 
among ourselves who are yearly pushing their fortunes 
amid Australian pastures or the prairies of the far 
West ;—a Mesopotamian sheikh—a Bedouin Columbus 
of his day—is moving along on the tall “‘ship of the 
desert ” to an undiscovered region, towards which he is 
impelled by no higher motive than personal adventure 
or aggrandisement. Be this, in the meantime, as it 
may, this Chaldean patriarch had crossed the Eu- 
phrates ; and, lingering for a while in Haran, and 
again in Damascus, he passed through the mountain- 
ous defiles of the south-west, till he reached the land 
of Palestine. 

To the eye of faith, however, that journey was 
undertaken from far different motives and fraught 
with more momentous issues. That Chaldean clan 
had an unspeakably grander enterprise to fulfil. The 
eamel in the centre, towering high above the rest of the 
group, was bearing on, to his illustrious destiny, the 
first Pilgrim Father of the Church, the founder of a 
mighty nation, the ancestor of Messiah, ‘‘the Friend 
of God.” And though the meaning and grandeur of 
his mission was as yet, in its full extent, unrevealed 
to himself, he was at all events conscious of being ac- 
tuated personally by no mere sordid, worldly motive, no 
capricious love of change, or of attaining a greater inde- 
pendence for himself and his tribe, when led to quit his 
old home and to become an exile and wanderer in a 
hostile territory. The God he had been taught to 
serve, and whose unity he was now commissioned 
specially to vindicate amid the surrounding poly- 
theism, had called him away from all the sanctities of 
his fatherland, to be the honoured instrument of 
fulfilling His purposes. The interests of the Church 
throughout all time were bound up in that exodus 





* We have said “‘ probably,” for this entrance route must be at 
best conjectured. Kurtz, in his ‘‘History of the Old Covenant,” 
supposes a more direct line from the north. “The pilgrims passed 
through the plains of Jezreel, which, so to speak, formed a large 


gateway into the land, and then turned to the mountains of 
| 


Ephraim.”—Vol. i., p. 208. 





from Mesopotamia. That Arabian emir, with his pilgrim 
retainers, was to be the head of the household of faith 
—the first-born of the world’s chosen aristocracy—the 
colonizer, alike with respect to a natural and spiritual 
seed, of ‘‘ Thy land, O Immanuel !” 

The caravan, after fording Jordan, has selected for 
its first encamping-ground the most picturesque spot 
of the future kingdom of Israel—the Valley of 
Sichem, under the shadow of Ebal and Gerizim; a 
locality which Jacob, and a Greater than Jacob, have 
made of imperishable memory. Let us take a rapid 
glance at the sojourners, on this the commencement of 
their domestic life in Canaan. 

The oldest of the household had ‘‘ died by the way.” 
This father of their chief had been laid in a burying 
place of strangers, during their first long halt at Haran. 
Of the remanent members of the family there was, first 
of all, Abraham himself. His moveable dwelling occu- 
pies the centre of the encampment ;—a black tent of 
goat’s hair, (or possibly with broad stripes of black and 
white, and of pyramidal form,) in the midst of the low- 
lier oblong tents surrounding it ;—otherwise recognised 
by the spear stuck in the ground, and the clear space in 
front ; and there, moreover, is he personally seen, en- 
gaged in that open circle, in rearing, with reverent 
hands, an altar of unhewn stone. The 318 slaves he 
has brought from Haran are assisting to fetch the rough 
material for this first sanctuary erected by him in 
the land of his adoption: ere that sun goes down, 
one member out of the bleating flocks browsing around 
is to besprinkle it with its blood ; and the Pilgrim 
Father is himself to sanctify his entrance into the 
new territory with his first prayer. Close by the 
tent of the chief, but apart by itself, is that of 
the chieftainess, one of the fairest of the daughters of 
Chaldea. Around her curtained dwelling are ranged 
the humble emblems, alike of her position as wife of 
the shepherd-chief and of the hospitality of their 
tribe ;—the pitcher of water from the fountain—the 
bath to wash the feet of the travel-worn stranger— 
the wooden bowls or platters, and skin bottles of milk 
from the herd—the ‘‘lordly dishes”——of which we read 
in connection with a later heroine.* In the immediate 
vicinity are the humbler abodes of the servants, the 
menials of the household: some of these are com- 
posed of canvas, others of the skins either of animals 
of the herd or those taken in the chase; others, 
*¢ booths ” made of the interwoven branches of trees ; 
while outside of all are the shepherds and herdsmen, 
here and there kindling fires, to scare off the wild 
animals from the flocks which are roaming on the free 
pasturage around. 

‘Think of that first evening in Canaan. At that 
moment, while the sun was going down behind the 


| waters of the Great sea, there were doubtless many 
| other altars upreared by the Ammonite and Hittite 


* Judges, v. 25. 
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idolators, sending up their wreaths of smoke in the 
calm heavens, amid their gloomy groves of Terebinth. 
But to none of these does such an interest attach 
as to that rude primitive altar of the recently-arrived 
emigrant, erected underneath the oaks of Moreh, and 
at which the head of the household himself, Abram, 
(“ Father of Elevation,” ‘‘the High Father,”) after- 
wards A’braham, (‘‘the Father of Multitudes”—‘‘ the 
head of all homes,”) is the officiating priest ! * 

It is on him our main attention in this picture of 
early family life centres. And the beauty of his 
character, with all its dramatic variety and chivalry, 
is its breadth and catholicity. He is neither demigod 
nor dreamy visionary, but a Man ; and, though a 
colossus among men,—keeping up the dignity of the 
sheikh—moving ever along in patriarchal state, the 
chieftain of his clan, ready to curb or punish oppres- 
sion and to protect right against might, —not insensible 
to his worldly interests,—he is, notwithstanding, in- 
tensely human in all his doings and aspirations ; ‘‘dwell- 
ling in tents,” mingling alike in the joys and sorrows 
of life—a homeless wanderer, yet full of home affec- 
tions, his life-story replete with domestic detail and 
incident. And this humanness and naturalness of his 
character, to which we have just alluded, is beautifully 
evidenced, as a discriminating writer has remarked, 
by his preserving his migratory tastes and nomad 
ways to the last: even in his old age shunning and 
disdaining the curtailed liberty of cities and villages, 
and preferring the freedom of roaming amid the wild 
steppes and pasturages of Beersheba; satisfied with his 
tent, his well, and his altar,—yet subordinating all to 
a nobler purpose and acting under the impulse of a 
sublimer principle than earth had ever yet seen 
exemplified. He wasa child educated and trained 
by his Heavenly Father ;—‘‘ El Khalil” is the name 
by which he is known among the Arabs to this day ; 
a word signifying ‘‘The Friend :” an expressive ellipsis ; 
—as if the glorious Being who befriended him needed 
no mention. ‘‘God was not ashamed to be called 
his God.” In his elevated saintliness “‘he looked 
for a city which hath foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God.” 

But in pursuing these thoughts a little farther, let 
us, for the sake of perspicuity, speak in their order 
of Abraham’s Tent and Abraham’s Atrar, and the 
family virtues which cluster around both. We shall 
note — 

First, his natwral family characteristics ; the vir- 
tues of the Chief and Emigrant and Father, and which 
gather around his Tent ; and— 

Secondly, the spiritual features of his character,— 
the virtues of the Saint and the holy Patriarch, and 
which cluster around his Altar. In other words, the 
characteristics of his outer and inner life as evolved 
in the more remarkable incidents of : his history. 
These, in our brief space, can be little more than 
indicated, 

Of his natural virtues, we may place in the foremost 
rank his Cowrage; and all the more so, as warlike 
exploits formed no special part of his mission. He was 





* The knowledge of the true God does not seem to have been lost 
at this period in the land of Canaan; as we see in the case of Mel- 


chisedek, ‘‘ Priest of the Most High God.” 








no military adventurer ; aggressive conquest entered 
not into the calculations of the peaceful shepherd 
colonist. Moreover, from his kind and unselfish 
conduct towards Lot, he gives manifest proof that he 
is a man whose voice is for peace—not for war. But 
neither was he craven or coward wheu high-handed 
enormities demanded the unsheathing of the sword 
and the vindication of right. Of this we have proof 
in an early episode in his history. When peacefully 
encamped in the plains of Mamre, the cupidity of 
three northern chiefs—probably some vassals or tri- 
butary princes of the King of Babylon, headed by 
Chedorlaomer, had led them to cross the Euphrates on 
a predatory raid. Tempted by the fertile plains of 
Sodom, and the rich booty of their luxurious cities, 
they had swept down like an eagle on the unsuspecting 
prey. After retaining the land in subjection for a series 
of years, they had made a second incursion, penetrating 
on this occasion far up the neighbouring defiles, car- 
tying their ravages into the depths of the Arabian 
wilderness as far as the gulf of Akaba, with the view 
probably of making themselves masters of an impor- 
tant commercial and maritime route from that north- 
eastern arm of the Red Sea. The five confederate 
kings of Sodom, friendly Amorite chiefs, had tried to 
waylay the plunderers on their return; but they suf- 
fered an ignominious route, and became entangled in 
“‘the slime pits” (possibly their own ambuscade). 
The conquerors were not slow to follow up their 
victory; and, loaded with rich booty and many pri- 
soners as slaves, they resumed their triumphant march 
towards the north, reposing their exhausted troops at 
the sources of the Jordan. One of the dwellers in the 
valley who had fled, more fortunate than his captured 
fellows, seems to have known of the patriarch chief- 
tain who was encamped on the heights of Mamre. 
He hastens through the wild intervening fastnesses to 
inform him of the lawless depredators who had turned 
‘*the garden of the Lord” into a wilderness, and had in- 
cluded his own nephew among the captives. Abraham 
does not for a moment hesitate in so gravean emergency. 
It has been a guilty, unprovoked aggression. Forth- 
with, in the strength of the God he seryed, he arms 
his 318 trusty slave retainers, and joined by his neigh- 
bour Mamre, leaving tent and altar behind, gives imme- 
diate pursuit. Pushing on by forced marches to Dan, 
he takes the victors by surprise at night, and notwith- 
standing the disparity of numbers, he hotly pursues 
them beyond Hermon as far as the plain of Damascus, 
and there finally disperses them. His object has 
been gained—the recovery of the lost booty. The 
wailing throng of captives, men and women, with all 
their jewels and ornaments and chattels, are bought 
back in safety. ‘* The wicked fleeth when no man 
pursueth ; but the righteous is bold as a lion.” 

And this same occasion suggests another natural 
virtue of a different kind which shone conspicuous 
in the character of Abraham—his Disinterestedness. 
Shortly before the events to which we have just 
alluded took place, this beautiful trait was illustrated. 
All the members of the patriarch’s family circle, 
unhappily, were not equally disinterested. The 
nephew, whom he had brought with him from dis- 
tant Ur, had manifested a very different spirit—that 
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of intense selfishness. On the return of the pilgrim 
chief and his household from a temporary sojourn in 
Egypt, they had again pitched their encampments | 
on the heights at Bethel. Their wealth of flocks had 
increased in the land of the Pharaohs ; and as a fre- 
quent result of superabundant riches—(and in the 
present case, ill-gotten gains, the fruit of unworthy | 


duplicity) —envy and jealousy were roused between 
the rival herdsmen. Possibly under the consciousness 
of augmented strength, the shepherds of Lot resolved 








laden with the spoils of victory, we see him met on 
the way by one of the petty kings he has aided. The 
King of Sodom comes forth at the ‘‘ valley of Shaveh, 
which is the king’s dale,” and accompanies the 
wonted oriental greeting with the request—‘“ Give me 
the persons, and take the goods to thyself.” And who 
could have blamed the conqueror if, acceding to the 


| proposal of his ally, he had passed on to his own en- 


campment with all the booty his brave arm had won ? 
Unlike, however, the nature of the grasping Bedouin 


to strike a blow for their independence, organizing | of all ages, with the same beautiful disinterestedness we 


themselves as a new clan, under a new chief, and 
casting off their vassalage to Abraham. Be this as it 
may, separation became a necessity, and it remained for 
the uncle and his nephew to divide the land between 
them. 


It was the clear duty of the younger to waive | say, I have made Abram rich.” 


| have already noted, he refuses a hireling’s recompense. 
| He is no mercenary. He will retain neither animate 


nor inanimate trophies. - He will appropriate not so 
much as a thread or a shoe latchet, “‘lest he should 
Glorious spectacle! 


priority of choice in favor of his uncle and pa- | What a rebuke in a selfish, covetous, manamon- 
triarch chief. It would have been no more than be- | loving age, to see this old chief abjuring the wonted 


coming deference to his years and the relationship in 
which they stood to one another. indeed we might 
have fully expected, that, without parley in the matter, 
Abraham would at once have indicated his own pre- 
ference, and that any demur on the part of Lot would 
be treated as it deserved. There can be little hesita- 
tion in averring what a man of the world would have 
done. He would have spurned at concession. He 
would have driven the young rebel from his presence, 
and bid him begone to his native Mesopotamia. 
But, with a noble self-abnegation, and with an earnest 
desire to avoid collision, the elder surrenders his rights. 
With a rare and tender courtesy, he concedes to his 
nephew to make selection of right or left according 
to his pleasure. The sordid selfishness of Lot at once 
impels him to a decision. (Alas! his spiritual and 
nobler nature, from that hour forward, suffered irre- 
mediable detriment.) He turns his eyes down on the 
wondrous fertility of the vale of Siddim—an Eden of 
loveliness—with its ample pasturages for his flocks, 
and abundant supply of water. Abraham, without a 
word or murmur, acquiesces. He surrenders the 
garden of the Lord, and bids his herdsmen turn their 
flocks towards the bleaker uplands of the west. What 
a noble monument of disinterestedness in that early 
world! ‘*He that is slow to anger is better than 
the mighty, and he that ruleth his spirit than he 
that taketh a city.” On this chapter of the patriarch’s 
family life we may well write the motto, ‘‘ Blessed 
are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the 
children of God.” 

And now again, on this the occasion of his return 
from the slaughter of the kings—the same beauti- 
ful spirit of unselfish magnanimity is exhibited, It 
was mainly the capture of his nephew which insti- 
gated his intervention ; and if he had been actuated by 
the baser dictates of a walicious or revengeful nature, 
we might have expected him rather to hang back 
from the fray. The capture of Lot might have been 
regarded by him as a righteous and well-merited 
retribution for the selfish appropriation by his nephew of 
the best of theland. But no such unworthy retaliation 
is for a moment entertained. In a true gospel spirit, 
he returns not ‘‘ evil for evil, but, contrariwise, biless- 
ing.” Moreover, when the invaders have been routed, 
and the chieftain conqueror returns back to his tent 





| eupidity of the nomadic tribes, seeking no earthly 


reward or recompense but the richest of all, that of 
a good conscience! When he has done his brave 
deed, and vindicated the calls of justice and equity 
between man and man, he casts every vestige of 
plunder away, and returns to his tent and altar the 
calm, lowly, humble man he left them. How this 
old, bearded Father of the desert, if he came among 
us,—into our families, our shops, our exchanges, our 
buyings and sellings, our social and commercial trans- 
actions, would rebuke us. Take up any newspaper 
(these faithful reflectors of the age), how they shame 
us! In what portion of them is this unselfish dis- 
interestedness to be found? Is it in the advertising 
columns? We have Lots enough there, taking the 
right hand, and shoving all their competitors to the 
left! Is it in the reports of corporate bodies, civil er ec- 
clesiastical? Their flocks often cannot dwell together, 
though there be room enough in all the land. The 
herdsmen must needs fall foul of one another; and 
sometimes scarce an Abraham is found to lift up his veice 
as peacemaker and avert mutual and dishonourable 
recrimination. It is not by selfishness or grasping 
cupidity that either the community or the individual 
can be bettered. Abraham acted the wnselfish part, 
and he was all the better—ay, the richer for it. Yes, 
he was richer. Whatever might be thought of his 
conduct by earthly spectators, the Great Being who 
called him his Friend, was not a passive spectator of 
all this generosity.—‘* Them that honour me, I will 
honour.” On both occasions He revealed Himself to 
his faithful servant. On the first, after parting with 
Lot, a mightier than earthly voice was heard break- 
ing the stillness of his encampment, pointing out to him 
all the length and breadth of the land, and guarantee- 
ing to him by covenant its possession. And on the 
second occasion, when, after his bold and venturous 
exploit against the confederate kings, he may have 
had reason to tremble at his own daring, and per- 
haps to dread lest, the wave he had so bravely 
stemmed and broken, might gather strength again and 
return with vengeful fury on himself and his encamp- 
ment; a vision appeared, and a voice was heard 
stilling all apprehensions: ‘* Fear not, Abram: I 


am thy shield, and”—-since for my sake thou hast sur- 
rendered all the spoils of earthly victor, I am better 
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than all human recompenses, I am—*‘‘ thy exceeding | and impressive rebuke in presence of his servants and 


great reward !” 

But leaving these specimens of the more general 
virtues, let us pass to the more special and endearing 
ones of his family life. Let us contemplate him in 
his threefold aspect, as Husband, Parent, and Master. 

Regarding the wife of the patriarch, there is com- 
paratively little said to throw light on her individual 
character. Abraham himself occupies so much of the 
inspired record, that the lesser family lights which 
constellate around him are only seen now and then in 
passing glimpses. She delighted to ‘* call him lord ;” 
and he in his turn, ever since they had left Chaldea 
together, and before her subsequent change of name, 
called her *‘ Sarai,” i.e, ‘* My princess.” She was 
simple in her tastes and manners, a helper to her 
partner in his faith, and partaker of all his high cove- 
nant hopes, They lived, heirs together of the grace 
of life,—a sanctified union. In an after age, she was 
deemed worthy to be held forth by an inspired pen, 
as a type of conjugal obedience and faith, an example 
to the daughters of all future times ;—‘‘ Sarah,” i.e., 
‘<The princess,” from whom was to spring the Prince 
of the kings of the earth, in whom all the families of 
the earth were to be blessed. The intensity of Abra- 
ham’s affection for her is touchingly indicated by one 
of the most affecting incidents of his later life—when, 
a broken-hearted widower, he goes on the sorrowful 
errand of purchasing a mausoleum for his beloved 
dead, from Ephron the Hittite. But, believer and saint 
as doubtless she was, neither does she appear to have 
been devoid of those qualities which are characteristic of 
the Bedouin princess to this day ;—vindictive in her feel- 
ings; strong and bitter in her jealousies; with neither 
the giant faith nor the sterling prudence of her hus- 
band ;—rash, impulsive, impetuous. 

In connection with the anme of Sarah we are 
reminded that we must not separate the lights from 
the shadows of the patriarch’s family life. The candid 
historian of the Pentateuch does not attempt to veil 
these blemishes ; and it is remarkable that the one 
only stain that we can detect in this glorious pillar of 
the olden church, is the unworthy and reiterated equi- 
vocation of which he was guilty regarding his wife ; 
first, at the heathen court of Pharaoh, and subse- 
quently at that of Abimelech. It is the nature of the 
old Adam,—the craft of the old desert sheikh, creeping 
out ;—the remarkable Bedouin characteristic seen to 
this day, and attesting the unchanged moral identity 
of these nomad races,—sternly and uncompromisingly 
truthful to all of their clan, but not so scrupulous to 
those in the outside world. In all the other incidents 
of his life, the patriarch comes forth unscathed from 
these blemishes ; but here, for once, he walks unlike 
himself, by sense and not by faith—a sinful fear of 
man leads to a compromise of truth. In the fatter 
instance, it is specially humiliating, to think of the good 
old sojourner, at the very time he was enjoying at 
Mamre most manifold tokens of God’s love, and with 
well nigh a hundred years on his head, being guilty 
towards this heathen king of Gerar, of the same 
unworthy prevarication, which, twenty-three years 
before had expelled him from Pharaoh’s court,— 


drawing down upon him from heathen lips a severe | 


| household. In that loud and bitter wailing at 
| Kirjath-arba over his cherished dead, would there 
not doubtless be mingled the bitter and harrowing 
memories of these moments of infatuated carnal 
policy ? 

Pass we now to his parental character. We can 
gather from the same glimpses in the narrative how 
his heartstrings were wound alike around the child 
of the bondwoman and the free. How his fond 
partiality for his first-born is indicated in the importu- 
nate entreaty—‘‘ Oh that Ishmael might live before 
thee!” It is touching, too, to see the tenderness with 
which the old patriarch and father follows him to the 
scene of his exile and wanderings,—the minute care 
he bestows on the little unbefriended outcast ;—him- 
self rising while the early morning tints were flushing 
the heath of the desert, taking bread in his scrip and 
a leathern bottle filled from his own well of springing 
water—putting the latter on Hagar’s shoulder and 
the child in her arms—+tracing their steps with wistful 
gaze, until lessened into a speck in the long distance. 
It was the first breach in his family circle, and sorrow- 
ful it was, as all such are. Butit was another page in 
that great lesson-book which his God had put into his 
hands—+that all he loved and doted on upon earth was 
to be surrendered for a higher object, and to be held 
in subordination to the development of grander pur- 
poses in the covenant of grace. 

Of the touching incident in his closing years regard- 
ing the child of promise, we shall afterwards more 
particularly speak. But the tender simplicity of the 
narrative, in its fewgraphic touches, reveals, more than 
volumes could do, the intensity of that fond, doting 
parental affection which centred in the child of his 
hopes and of his old age. ‘‘ Take now thy 
son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest.” And 
did we require other testimony alike to the depth of 
the patriarch’s attachment, and how tenderly it was 
reciprocated, we need only point to the impressive 
scene which occurred at his death, when his own 
voice was silent; and when the heir and the outcast— 
the child of the bondwoman and the child of the free 
—the wild roving archer of the desert and the meek 
meditative spirit of the camp—forgetting all their 
jealousies, dropped a fond, mutual tear—perhaps 
clasped the hand of forgiveness—over the revered 
ashes of their sire ! 

Nor in filling up this rapid sketch, can we forget 
one other member of the patriarch’s household—one 
other tie in addition to the conjugal and parental. 
Beautifully does Abraham stand before us as a master. 
The family photograph would be incomplete, if we did 
not include in it good old Eliezer of Damascus. In 
passing through this most ancient of cities on his 
journey south, the Chaldean emigrant had evidently 
found this priceless treasure. From that time Eliezer 
would seem to have accompanied him in all his wander- 
ings—standing faithfully by him alike at tent and 
altar, and drinking in at both, the saintly spirit of his 
lord. Abraham seems nobly to have requited his 
fidelity and worth. Though a house-born slave, he made 
him, if we can apply such a word to migratory life, 





his confidential chamberlain—all his flocks and house- 
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hold treasure were committed to his honest custody. 
We know nothing more touching or graphic in all 
Bible story than the description of the mission of this 
trusty steward, on the difficult and delicate errand of 
obtaining a partner for the heir of promise ; one who 
would worthily fill Sarah’s tent in the midst of the en- 
campment, which had remained untenanted since 
her embalmed body was laid in its last resting-place at 
Machpelah. Nobly did Eliezer fulfil his master’s 
wisbes and commands. s the sun is setting outside 
the gates of Nahor, and as his camels have lain down 
for repose, we see the venerable servant committing 
his enterprise by prayer into the hands of the God of 
Abraham. ‘O, Lord God of my master Abraham, I 
pray thee send me good speed this day, and show 
kindness unto my master Abraham.” And when his 
prayer seemed so immediately and marvellously an- 
swered, it is added with touching simplicity—‘‘ The 
man, wondering at her, held his peace, to wit 
whether the Lord had made prosperous his journey or 
not.” Then in Eastern fashion, as the ear-rings and 
nose jewelsand bracelets are produced and bestowed, the 
old envoy, with tears of joy and gratitude, bows his 
head and worships the Lord, and blesses the Lord God of 
his master Abraham, which had led him in the right 
way. Oh, happy indeed is that society where such con- 
fidence subsists between chief and clansman, master and 
servant, employer and employed ; when the worthiest 
treasures of the household can be fearlessly entrusted 
to the dependant’s keeping ; when the servant claims 
as his God the same who has blessed his master,—the 
fear and the blessing of the Almighty being the 
golden link which unites them! Hallowed indeed 
must be the interchange, heart to heart and hand to 
hand, though the one be jewelled with diamond and ' 





emerald, and the other be rough and begrimed with 
daily toil. 

Thus, then, have we cursorily glanced at Abraham’s 
varied family relationships as Husband, Uncle, 
Father, Master. We shall hope, at another time, to 
speak of his grand counterpart spiritual graces. We 
have contemplated him standing at his Tent ; we shall 
in our next, behold him in a nobler aspect still, and, 
watch the higher class of virtues irradiating his Altar. 

Meanwhile, may we not befittingly close this paper 
with the question, How do we stand with reference to 
these personal and family attributes ?, Do we see in 
ourselves any feeble reflection of these sterling 
graces of this Pilgrim Father? In returning to this 
subject, we shall find ‘‘faithful Abraham” manifesting 
the possession of grander spiritual characteristics. But 
depend upon it, wherever there is real spiritual life, 
there there is the exemplification ‘‘of whatsoever is 
just, honest, lovely, and of good report” in all the do- 
mestic relationships. The true Christian is the good 
husband, and kind father, and forgiving brother, and 
faithful friend, and respected and honoured master. 
Where the love of God is deep in the centre, the love 
of man will circle in concentric waves to the circum- 
ference of being. Household joys, and household 
cares, and household sorrows, will all be baptised with 
this Divine love. May the God of Abraham, the EI- 
Shaddai, the ‘‘ All-Sufticient,” be ourGod. And then 
with calm confidence and hope, amid family joys or 
family sorrows, amid family comforts or family crosses, 
amid family births or family graves, at the chimes of the 
marriage or the tolling of the funeral bell, we shall 
listen to His voice, saying : ‘* Fear not, Abram: Iam 
thy shield and thy exceeding great reward.” 

J. R. Macpvurr. 





“THE POOR SHALL HAVE A SHARE OF IT.” 


Towarps the close of last century, a young 
woman, the daughter of a yeoman-farmer, in a 
secluded vale in the West Riding of Yorkshire, deter- 
mined to leave home, and push her way in the world. 
She had received a Christian upbringing, and had been 
taught to make her Bible her guide through life ; but 
somehow she thought that justice was not done her at 
home, and being of an independent spirit, she resolved 
to try what she could do for herself. Her first situa- 
tion was hard and humble enough. In a farmhouse 
on the hill that overlooks the town of Halifax, she did 
in her own person the work of kitchenmaid, house- 
maid, and cook, besides milking half-a-dozen cows 
morning and evening, and spinning no end of wool, 
thirty-six hanks to the pound—an achievement, we 
are told, in which few could have rivalled her. In the 
midst of all this work she had a matrimonial business 
on hand ; but here, too, difficulty beset her: for as 
John Crossley was only a carpet-weaver, her father 
told her that if she ever married him, she should never 
see his face again. Perplexed between her father’s 





wishes and the voice of an affection that she could not 








stifle, she sought counsel from above; and turning 
over her Bible in search of a guiding star, her eye fell 
on the words of the Psalm—‘‘ When my father and 
my mother forsake me, then the Lord will take me 
up.” Eventually her father gave his consent to the 
marriage. In the course of years her husband advanced 
from one situation of trust to another, till at last he 
reached the position of master. He rented a small 
wool-mill from a respectable firm, with a dwelling- 
house attached, and proceeded with wife and family 
to take possession. It was not without emotion that 
the *‘ virtuous woman” entered on the responsibilities 
of her new position. Like her model in the last 
chapter of Proverbs, it had been her wont to “stretch 
out her hand to the poor,” and from the same book 
she had learned that ‘‘ the blessing of the Lord, it 
maketh rich, and addeth no sorrow.” So, “rising 
while it was yet night,” she entered the yard of her 
new dwelling at four o’clock one morning, and then 
and there she made a vow—‘‘If the Lord does 
bless us at this place, the poor shall have a share 
of it.” 
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In alluding to that vow of his mother’s, on an inter- 
esting occasion many years afterwards, one of her 
younger sons, now a Baronet and Member of Parlia- 
ment for the West Riding, remarked—“ It is to this 
vow, made with so much earnestness and kept with 
so much fidelity, that I attribute the great success my 
father had in business, My mother was always look- 
ing how best she could keep this vow.” The father 
lived and died respected, in circumstances comfortable 
rather than wealthy, though far exceeding what he 
had ventured to dream of when he began life as an 
ordinary workman. The mother lived to a green old 
age in the yard where her vow was made, and would 
never listen to any proposal of her prosperous sons 
that she should remove to a finer mansion. A great 
concourse of mourners followed her remains to the 
grave ; and not her children only, but many more 
who knew her cherish her memory with affectionate 
regard. 

On her sons, her vow was felt to have something like 
a descending obligation. They very willingly served 
themselves heirs to it, and among all the instances of 
a blessing from God on those who devise liberal things, 
both temporal and spiritual, their case is perhaps the 
most remarkable on record. Widely known though it 
be in the district and the denomination with which 
they are connected, it deserves to be more generally 
circulated. Their town is full of the monuments of 
their prosperity, and of their generosity too. Mills 
that cover acres, and rise story upon story in solid 
masses, and that give employment to four or five 
thousand workers, attest the magnitude of their opera- 
tions. The photograph, but only the photograph, 
preserves the modest little mill in which the founda- 
tion was laid of the business, and which, when placed 
alongside the existing mills, looks like a hut beside a 
palace. One can understand how the old woman, 
accustomed to so much smaller a scale of operations, 
should have felt alarm at the rapid expansion of the 
business, and warned her sons that a crash might come 
some day. ‘* We are well insured,” was the answer 
of one of them ; “insured on the principle—‘ Honour 
the Lord with thy substance, and with the firstfruits 
of all thine increase. So shall thy barns be filled with 
plenty, and thy presses shall burst with new wine.’ ” 

Some nine or ten years ago, one of Mrs. Crossley’s 
sons had been travelling with his family in a very 
beautiful district of the United States. Arrived one 
evening at the close of the day’s journey, he went out 
to take a stroll by himself. The spot was exceedingly 
beautiful, and bathed at the moment in the gorgeous 
rays of the setting sun, it filled his heart with a 
flood of emotion. He felt the presence and the good- 
ness of God, and the thought arose within him, 

‘* What shall I render to the Lord for all His benefits | 
to me?” The question suggested another—* Lord, | 
what wilt thou have me todo?” ‘The answer came | 
immediately. It was this (we copy his own words) :— 

“Tt is true thou canst not bring the many thousands 

that are left in thy native country to see this beautiful | 
scenery, but thou canst take this to them. It is pos- 





sible to arrange art and nature that they shall be | 
within the walk of every working man in Halifax ; | 
that he shall go to take his stroll there after he has | 


done his hard day’s work, and be able to get home 
again without being tired.” That seemed to him to 
be a glorious thought. Returning to his hotel, he 
asked his wife where those words were to be found in 
the Bible :—‘“‘ The rich and the poor meet together ; 
the Lord is the maker of them all.” He prayed that 
if the scheme were but an idle thought fluttering 
across his brain, it might be gone in the morning, but 
that if it were a right and a real scheme, he might 
have no doubt about it, and might be able to accom- 
plish it. The morning found the impression con- 
firmed. After this, whatever difficulties arose, he 
never had the least hesitation in going forward. The 
scheme advanced ; till at last, at a cost of some 
£30,000, he presented ** The People’s Park” to the 
town of Halifax. At the inauguration of the Public 
Park, under the auspices of Lord Shaftesbury, he 
delivered an address to which we are indebted for 
most of the facts in this little sketch. In the Park 
the inhabitants have erected a statue to the donor, 
‘as a tribute of gratitude and respect to one whose 
public benefactions and private virtues deserve to be 
remembered.” Above the statue are inscribed three 
characteristic texts :— 


‘ 
‘SLET NO MAN SEEK HIS OWN, BUT EVERY MAN 
ANOTHER’S WEALTH.” 


S° BLESSED BE THE LORD, WHO DAILY LOADETH 
US WITH HIS BENEFITS.” 


‘THE RICH AND THE POOR MEET TOGETHER.” 


Standing in front of the statue, and looking round, 
one sees not a few other monuments of the bounty of 
the family, or, as they would prefer to say, the bounty 
of God to the family. In front are two handsome and 
spacious Almshouses, built and endowed by two of the 
brothers, providing a quiet home and a comfortable 
maintenance, in separate apartments, to a considerable 
number of deserving poor. To the right, a beautifal 
Orphanage has just been finished, for the reception 
and upbringing of orphan children. To the left, some 
ranges of workmen’s dwelling-houses may be seen, the 
building of which has been promoted by the gentle- 
man who has reared the Orphanage. This, we hope, 
is to be followed up by other plans for the special 
benefit of ‘‘ the hands” through whose aid the vast 
wealth of the family has been realised. Benefactions 
to schools, chapels, infirmaries, and other institutions 
could hardly be counted. And all this has been 
accomplished, we understand, by the application of a 
principle whose wonderful power many have hardly 
begun to dream of. We mean the principle of 
‘systematic beneficence:” of regularly allotting a 
certain proportion of one’s income, to be expended 
on objects of religion and charity. Had it not 
been for this, these gentlemen might have con- 
tented themselves with a few ordinary benefactions 
while living, intending to leave large sums for pious 
and charitable objects at their death. In this case, 
they would have missed the priceless pleasure of seeing 
the good done by their gifts ; they would have lost the 
benefit of the principle of insurance under which they 
have acted ; their benefactions would in all likelihood 
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have been much smaller in amount; and, most | A clerk who paid five pounds out of two hundred, 


important of all, they would have been deprived of 


the inestimable advantage of systematic training in | 


the feelings and duties and habits of stewardship—in 
the holy art of recognising the Giver in all his gifts, 


now stores eight shillings a week—a fourfold increase. 
A tradesman who paid £14 out of £500 a year, now 
stores £70 a year. A gentleman who paid a tenth of 
his income, now stores a fifth. Who will say these 


and bearing in mind the awful responsibility of those | givers are injured or pained by their increased givings ? 


to whom God has committed much, and of whom He 
will ask the more. 
** Storing for God,” as it has been called, or con- 


They are the painful payments of duty, changed into 
the joyful gifts of choice !” 
It is only by such a method as this that persons of 


scientiously and deliberately laying aside a definite | ordinary means can share the luxury of doing good on 


portion of one’s substance for charitable and religious | 


objects, is substantially the course enjoined by the 
Apostle Paul on the Corinthians (1 Cor. xvi. 2), for 
the regulation of their lendings to the Lord. It is a 


divine method, wisely adapted to the object of lead- 


ing men to give easily, pleasantly, and liberally, 
according to their means, whenever suitable objects 
arise. It is ‘* a wholesale process,” as one who has been 
honoured to advocate it warmly and powerfully * has 
said, ‘** of laying in a stock for the retail process of re- 
sponding promptly to the claims advanced. It is 
sinking a well for the constant providing of a home 
supply, instantly available for required use—replenish- 
ing a reservoir for a regular system of distribution, 
and for possible contingencies.” Where there is no 
“storing,” the raising of money for religious and 
charitable objects becomes a most irksome duty—like 
forcing a tax from reluctant ratepayers, or tearing the 
very flesh from men’s bones. But were Christian men 


| 
| 


a considerable scale. It is comparatively easy for 
persons in exalted spheres, when they have the heart, 
to do deeds of splendid generosity, that shall yield a 
perennial harvest of pleasure to the giver, and of good 
to the recipients of the gift. But let persons of 
moderate means be ever so willing, the power to do 
such deeds, by a single effort of the will, is wholly 
wanting. It is a privilege, in that form, available 


| only to the princely few. 


| 
| 


to go on the principle that a certain portion of their | 


income—larger or smaller, as the case might be—is to 
be separated or consecrated, in the real sense, to the- 
cause of charity and religion, the distribution of that 
fund would become simply a question of selection and 
preference. The miserable feeling of the money being 
in a manner forced from them would disappear, and 
in place of it would come a healthy pleasure, and a 
sense of privilege, a happiness in the thought that 
they had a fund to dispose of for such purposes, and 
a feeling of freedom in the certainty that it would 
interfere with no other claim. Such men would not 
be found telling, in sorrowful tone, how much their 
church or their charity had ‘‘ cost” them. They 
would never be found lamenting the magnitude of an 
investment that had brought no return, the amount 
of precious lucre from which they had derived no 
gain. They would enter into the divine feeling of the 


able if they were doing nothing of the kind. Instead | 


of wishing to lessen the proportion of their income 


When the Empress Eugénie was married, in 1853, 
the city of Paris expressed their wish to present her 
with a necklace, of the value of twenty-four thousand 
pounds sterling. Her Majesty declined the necklace: 
but remembering that there were many poor orphan 
children in Paris to whom the worth of the nevklace 
would give a home and its blessings, she accepted the 
gift in another form ; and 200 orphan children in 
the Rue du Faubourg St. Antoine now represent 
the diamond necklace. In 1856, on the birth of the 
Imperial Prince, six hundred thousand subscribers 
desired to offer her a token of ‘‘ gratitude and devo- 
tion.” When asked what form the offering should 
take, she answered by founding the Prince Imperial’s 
Orphanage. In dedicating to the Empress his book 
on the Poor of Paris, Blanchard Jerrold has said 
truly : ‘* Your Majesty has not a brilliant that can vie 
in splendour with that which is set in the Rue du 
Faubourg St. Antoine. The orphan boys who date 
their happiness from the birth of the Prince your son, 
will grow up to bless the gentle and unselfish heart 
that thought of them when, in the splendours of an 
imperial palace, a child was born.” Acts of generosity 
on such a scale seem as distant as the clouds, from the 
ability, not to say the heart, of ordinary people. But 
the habit of ‘‘storing,” if it does not bring them 


_ within reach of ordinary persons, brings them a great 
| way nearer ; or rather, we should say (for charity on 
blessedness of giving ; and would even feel uncomfort- | 


devoted to such objects, the tendency would rather | 


be to increase it ; and should God bless them with 
unusual bounty, freewill offerings, devoted to special 
objects of Christian philanthropy, would make the cup 
of their gratitude, like the cup of God’s bounty, to 
flow over. 

The principle is as productive of wonders among the 
poor as among the rich. A few of Mr. Ross’s instances 
may be quoted in proof. ‘A labourerwho paid a shilling 
a quarter, now stores sixpence out of ten shillings a 
week, A mechanic who paid one and sixpence a 
quarter, now stores a shilling out of sixteen shillings. 








* Rev. John Ross, Hackney. 


| 


| 








such a scale must obviously be the privilege of the 
few), it puts it in the power of ordinary people to do 
an amount of good which assumes a tangible and 
appreciable form. Far be it from us to depreciate 
the two mites of the widow. But it should ever be 
borne in mind that these two mites were all her living, 
and that it was this circumstance that stamped such 
value on her offering. People are too ready to fancy 
that an equal value is attached to the gift of mites 
when they represent but a minute fraction of the 
living. The apostolic rule is, that every man lay by 
him in store as God hath prospered him. In almost 
every case where it is followed, the amount devoted to 
religion and charity will be sure to exceed what would 
therwise be given. And most probably it will go on 


increasing ; for God’s blessing ‘‘maketh rich,” and 
*‘ there is that scattereth, and yet increaseth; while 
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there is that withholdeth more than is meet, and it 
tendeth to poverty.” 

It is very desirable that the habit of systematic 
giving should be begun early in life. There is often 
in children a feeling of spontaneous generosity, that is 
easily evoked by any touching case of destitution, 
temporal or spiritual, brought under their notice. It 
is often the first impulse of a child’s heart to give all 
the money it has to any such object. It required a 
great burst of Whitefield’s eloquence to constrain 
Benjamin Franklin to give even what copper was in 
his pocket to the poor orphans for whom he pleaded. 
Another burst was needed to carry the silver, and 
still another to detach the gold. We venture to say, 
that among the children that were listening to White- 
field on that occasion, there could not have been one 





who had not resolved to give everything he possessed 
long before Franklin had even got so far as his copper, 
What is to be desired is, that this impulse of benevo- 
lence were converted into a Christian principle and 
habit, before the spirit of avarice and selfishness has 
begun to petrify the tender heart of childhood. Ac- 
quired thus early, the habit would grow with their 
growth and strengthen with their strength : selfishness 
would be checked by a force stronger than itself ; the 
Source of all bounty would be gratefully and habi- 





tually remembered ; the life would be plentifully 
adorned by gems of the purest beauty ; and, best of 
all, the crowning acknowledgment would come at 
last—‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did it to the least of these my 
| brethren, ye did it unto me.” 





BEHIND THE VEIL. 


I. 
ALTROUGH its features fade in light of unimagined bliss 
We have shadowy revealings of the Better World in 
this. 


I. 
A little glimpse, when Spring unveils her face and opes her 


eyes, 
Of the Sleeping Beauty in the soul that wakes in Paradise! 


IIT. 
A little drop of Heaven in each diamond of the shower, 
A breath of the Eternal in the fragrance of each flower ! 
IV. 
A little low vibration in the warble of Night’s bird, 


Of the praises and the music that shall be hereafter heard ! 


¥. 
A little whisper in the leaves that clap their hands and 


To glad the heart of man, and lift to Heav’n his thankful 
eye! 


vt. ? 

A little semblance mirror’d in old Ocean’s smile or frown 

Of His vast glory who shall bow the Heavens and come 
down ! 


VII. 
A little symbol shining through the worlds that move at rest 
On invisible foundations of the broad almighty breast ! 


VIII. 
A little hint that stirs and thrills the wings we fold within, 
And tells of that full heaven yonder which must here begin ! 


Ix. 
A little springlet welling from the fountain-head above, 
That takes its earthly way to find the ocean of all love ! 


x. 
A little hidden Likeness, all so faded and defiled, 
Of the great, the good All-Father, in His poorest human child! 





xI. 
| Although the best be lost in light of unimagined bliss, 
| We have shadowy revealings of the Better World in this. 





SAUL, FIRST KING OF ISRAEL. 
CHAPTER IV.—THE RASH COMMAND AND OATH. 


**Txe Lord would have established thy kingdom 
over Israel for ever; but now thy kingdom shall 
not continue: the Lord hath sought him a man 
after his own heart, and the Lord hath commanded 
him to be captain over his people, because thou 


. hast not kept that which the Lord commanded thee.” 


Sad words for Saul to hear; words which, like 
the Mene—tekel—of the mystic hand, proclaimed 
that he had been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting—that his kingdom had departed from him. 
The doom seemed fixed, yet the Lord might turn 
from his purpose, however fixed it now appeared. 
More than once after announcements as distinct and 
determined, foretold fates had been averted. The 
doom seemed fixed—yet over the time and manner of 
its execution there hung an obscurity within which 
hope might find something to seize upon. The king- 


dom was not to continue in Saul’s family, but it was 
not said how long he personally was to enjoy it. It 
was already in the Divine contemplation to exalt 
another than he to that office of which he had proved 
himself unworthy, but it was not told whether this 
other was to be exalted to the throne by Saul’s violent 
and abrupt deposition, or whether he was to wait till 
it fell vacant at Saul’s death. There was enough 
surely in this very obscurity of the Prophet’s message 
to have stirred a truly contrite man to effort and to 
hope. Who could tell what might be the issue if he 
received the rebuke in the right spirit, if he acknow- 
ledged the error of the past, if he rectified it for the 
future ? 

But in what spirit does Saul take the rebuke—how 
or to what extent does he profit by it? His capital 
error had consisted in acting as if the kingly office 
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was not only superior to, but independent of, the 
prophetic ; in refusing to bow his will to the will of 
God. Does he, so soon as this is charged home upon 
him, awake to a sense of it, and endeavour to atone 
for it by having Samuel afterwards as much as pos- 
sible by his side, by going to him or calling for him 
whenever need of counsel arose, by showing a ready 
submission to all the Divine commands? Does he in 
the perilous circumstance in which Israel is placed 
when Samuel comes to him at Gilgal, entreat the 
Prophet to remain, ask and follow his advice ? Instead 
of this, it would appear that‘as soon as he had discharged 
the painful duty of announcing the forfeiture of the 
kingdom, Samuel departs, and the king makes no effort 
to detain him, nor once inquires of him what, in the 
existing crisis, should be done. Little indeed is said as 
to this in the Scripture narrative, but the abrupt depar- 
ture of the Prophet makes us fear that Saul’s spirit was 
rather chafed into irritation than melted into anything 
like penitence by the words that had been spoken— 
that instead of the light of a dawning hope being shed 
upon the future, there begins even now to settle 
down over his spirit the gloom of that proud defiance 
and despair which gathered afterwards into the thick 
darkness, within which the light of reason flickered 
down into a dim tremulous misleading flame. 

Samuel is gone, and with a barbed arrow rankling 
in his breast, Saul is left at the head of 600 men; a 
narrow valley, all that separates this small and 
desperate band from the thousands of the Philistines 
encamped upon the heights of Michmash; a very 
perilous position to occupy, sufficient to have un- 
nerved a brave enough man. But Saul’s natural 
heroism does not desert him. Though his country- 
men Mave proved false, refusing in such numbers to 
turn out at his call, though so many have fled in 
womanly terror from his side, though the company of 
3000 select and well-trained soldiers which he had 
organised as a kind of small standing army, has 
dwindled down into this small band of 600 men, 
though beyond the disparity of numbers he has reasons 
for discouragement that perhaps none know but him- 
self, yet pride and strong self-will, and a courage that 
never flinched, keep him from yielding. He flies not, 
but with all the fearful odds against him faces still the 
foe, and looks out across the intervening valley as if 
it was equal matching equal—if not courting, yet 
shunning not the conflict. 

It would be foreign from our present purpose, 
which is mainly to trace the development of Saul’s 

‘character as brought out in his history, to enter 
upon that romantic adventure of Jonathan and his 
armour-bearer, in which Saul’s chivalrous son saved all 
by perilling all, and by the very extravagance of his 
daring created that sudden and general panic among 
the hosts of the Philistines which gave them up as 
an easy prey to their adversaries. The instrument 
here appears so disproportioned to the effect, that it 
creates surprise. To make room, however, for all 
that happened in the course of the day that followed, 
it is natural to believe that this adventure was 
undertaken at a very early hour. Imagine, then, 
that the day has not yet dawned as Jonathan and his 


armour-bearer sally forth : that they cross the valley | 





unseen ; that the projections of the rocky height up 
which they climh upon their hands and feet conceal 
them till they are nearly at the top; that when the 
sentinels who keep watch above at last discover them, 
they are but dimly seen, and readily mistaken for de- 
serters from the Israelites, creeping out of the holes 
in which they had hidden themselves; that taken 
completely by surprise, twenty men of thesmall garrison 
fall quickly beneath the swords of the bold assailants ; 
that the others, scarce knowing what has happened, 
fly, and spread the tidings through the camp that the 
outpost is taken, and that all their comrades are 
slain. What so strange that in a host waked from 
slumber at such an hour and by such tidings, a sudden 
panic should prevail ; that they should rise to fly be- 
fore the dreaded onslaught of a victorious foe ; that 
rising in such haste and fear—an earthquake hap- 
pening at the time, and sending a double trembling 
into their hearts—in the dim twilight of the morn- 
ing, group should be thrown confusedly upon 
group, the friend be mistaken for the foe, and the 
sword of the Philistine do a large part of Israel’s 
work ? 

. Looking across the valley, the king sees the great 
commotion in the camp of the enemy, and wonders 
whether any of his own men can have any hand in 
producing it. He has them numbered (a thing not 
difficult to do), and finds that Jonathan and his 
armour-bearer are gone. Why not fly then imme- 
diately to their aid? Because he cannot believe that 
such a great stir and strife as is going on among the 
enemy could be caused by their two swords. Great 
numbers evidently are engaged, and a great slaughter 
is taking place; but how could this strange conflict 
have originated ? by whom is it being carried on? 
Perhaps the High Priest can tell—perhaps the Ark 
can be of service. Both are summoned. The High 
Priest is already busy taking the needful steps for ob- 
taining counsel from the Lord. But now a clearer light 
is on the camp of the Philistines ; it is evident that 
they are beating down one another in wild, tumultuous 
mood. It looks as if their whole host was about to 
melt away. There can be little danger in attacking 
those who are in such a plight. If he wait longer 
Saul may be too late. The Ark is neglected, the 
priest is interrupted, and told to withdraw his hand. 
Rushing across the valley, Saul and his six hundred 
fall headlong on the foe, 

Such is the treatment the priest gets at the king’s 
hand, He fares as badly as the Prophet. God had 
the prophet ready when the throne was raised, that 
through him His mind and will might be declared. 
Saul would not use the instrument of guidance thus 
supplied. Pronouncing over him the heavy doom, 
Samuel turned away. Saul listened, and let him go. 
But now at first it looks as if he was about to repair 
his error. The new method of consulting God 
through the prophet he had rejected, but there 
was still the old-established way of consulting Him 
through the priest—he may have recourse toit. He 
resolved, in fact, todo so. So bent upon it did he 
appear, that to have all ready and near at hand so 
that he should never have again to wait, he had sent 
to Shiloh, summoned the High Priest, ordered him to 
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bring the Ark along with him, instructed him tio have 
aiways his ephod on, that in any sudden crisis no time 
might be lost. But now the crisis comes. 
is produced. The High Priest is in the very act of 
consulting the Lord, when suddenly the opportunity 
of a successful onslaught upon the Philistines is set 
before the king. The ruling passion rises strong 
within him, must be immediately indulged, and Ark 
and High Priest are rudely thrust aside. A type 
this of the treatment that superstition so often gives 
its priests and its worship—much outward respect, 
much ready compliance, a great sense of awe and 
mystery connected with holy rites ; but the oppor- 
tunity and the temptation come, this or that other 
ruling passion craves indulgence, and the priest and 
the altar are forgotten. 

At the head of the chase, with the routed multi- 
tudes of the affrighted Philistines flying before him, 
with that growing band of Israelites by his side, Saul 
is himself again. All the difficulties and the distress 
of the last few days are forgotten. He may com- 
mand now, and be sure to be obeyed. Those craven 
Israelites who had hid themselves in the thickets, or 
crept into the holes of the rocks, in sight of danger, 
but who have come out now from their hiding-places 
to share the triumph, will only be too ready to do 
his bidding. He feels his power, and the way he 
takes to show it is to proclaim, ‘* Cursed be the man 
that eateth any food until evening, that I may be 
avenged on mine enemies.” Rash, impetuous, incon- 
siderate, self-inflated, self-blinded man. He stops 
not to reflect that the order he issues. defeats the very 
end he aims at. Not an hour of the day is to be 
lost, but by denying his fainting soldiers food, 
they do less instead of more. It is the thoughtless, 
imperious, arbitrary command of one who cares more 
for himself than for his men,—who is more gratified 
by having an order of his obeyed, than careful 
whether that order be right or prudent. It is a 
command saturated with the spirit of self-idolatry— 
‘‘That I may be avenged on mine enemies.” Is it 
as his enemies that these Philistines are to be re- 
garded? Is this the end for which the Hebrews are 
to spill their blood, that he, Saul, may be avenged ? 
And is no account whatever to be taken of Him 
by whose right hand and by whose outstretched arm 
this and so many other victories were won for Israel, 
because of their being enemie’ to whom it was that 
these Philistines were given over to destruction? The 
swelling thoughts of vanity, the conscious possession 
and exercise of power, shut out all thought of God. 
The work of the day in the deliverance of Israel 
might have been done without Saul’s having been 
allowed to take any part in it, and after all it was a 
very secondary and insignificant part that he did take. 
Yet such was the influence of his dominant and 
engrossing pride, that he puts himself at the head of 
it, and speaks and acts as if it were all his own. 
Such was the bitter fruit that his being permitted to co- 
operate with Jehovah bore; and we do not need to have 
armies at command, or the affairs of a nation to guide, 


The Ark | 





to come under the fatal spell of the spirit, that ignores | 


God, and claims for self the credit and the glory 
which are due alone to Him. 
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The first fatal mischief that Saul’s rash order 
wrought, was to involve the people in a breach of 
the ceremonial law. Denied all food for a whole 
day, when evening comes and the prohibition is 
liftéd off, so ravenous is their appetite, that they 
cannot wait till the animals they kill are thoroughly 
drained of their blood, and so they violate the 
Mosaic precept, which forbad the blood to be eaten. 
We remember what David did, and they that were 
with him, when they were an hungered. We re- 
member what was done in a like case by the disciples 
of our Lord, and was defended by their Master ; and 
we are persuaded that it was but a light offence that 
the faint and famishing Israelites committed—if offence 
t were at all—in the sight of Him who will have 
mercy rather than sacrifice. But it was an offence 
made much of now by Saul. He was greatly con- 
cerned about its committal He was even moved 
to take upon him the new character of a public 
monitor—the religious instructor of the people. ‘Ye 
have transgressed,” he said to them. ‘Sin not 
against the Lord in eating with blood.” He took 
some trouble to guard against the continuance or 
repetition of the sin. He had a stone rolled to 
him, on which, and in his presence, the animals 
might be so slaughtered as to take out all the 
blood. He built an altar on which burnt-offerings 
might be presented for the putting away of the great 
public guilt that had been contracted. That, we are 
particularly informed, was the first altar that he built 
unto the Lord. No aitar at Mispeh for the acknow- 
ledgment of God in entering upon his first cam- 
paign—no altar at Gilgal, upon which there might be 
confession of the guilt contracted there—no altar even 
at Michmash, to render thankofferings for the wonder- 
ful deliverance vouchsafed to Israel—no altar any 
time or anywhere, till this particular offence of eating 
blood was committed. Another feature, here, of the 
formalist, the superstitious religionist ;—great scru- 
pulosity about the mint, the anise, and the cumin— 
the rites and the ceremonies, the days and the out- 
ward duties : but coupled with this, a singular dead- 
ness of conscience as to breaches of the simplest and 
plainest moral precepts of the Decalogue. 

Having satisfied in this way his conscience as to 
this public sin, and his soldiers being now sufficiently 
refreshed, Saul proposes that the pursuit of the Philis- 
tines should be renewed and continued the whole night 
long, when the High Priest interferes, and proposes 
that the consultation of Jehovah which he had com- 
menced in the morning, and which had been so unbe- 
comingly interrupted, should be renewed. We do 
not wonder so much that Saul should have consented, 
as that the High Priest should have taken in such 
gentle part the treatment he had received, and be 
ready now, at the risk of a second interruption, to 
go into the presence of the Lord. He goes, but the 
oracle is mute. The Urim and Thummim refuge their 
answer. The lips of God are closed, apparently in 
wrath. It would look as if Saul was far more struck 
by the mystery of this silence, than he had ever been 
impressed by the word of the Lord when actually 
spoken. It wrought upon his superstitious fears and 
set him to search after its eause. A great sin had 
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been committed somewhere—some one by some gross 
offence has provoked the Lord. This must be the reason 
of his silence. He will seek diligently till he find 
out the transgressor, and if he find he will not spare. 
*¢ As the Lord liveth,” he publicly declares, ‘ though 
it be in Jonathan my son, he shall surely die.” 
What! was one rash oath not enough for the day ; 
must another, rasher still, and more ruinous in its 
possible issue, be added! Saul looks all around to 
discover the reason of this strange silence on the part 
of God. Does the suspicion never cross his mind 
that he is himself the cause of it? He will search 
through all the camp to find out the transgressor ? 
Does the thought never occur to him that he has not 
so far to go—that he himself is the transgressor ? 
Nothing surprises us more than the profound self- 
ignorance, self-satisfaction, the absence of all suspi- 
cion that the guilt was all his own, which he displays 
as he determines to cast the lot and refer the matter 
to the Lord. 

And here we get the key to what otherwise might 
have perplexed us. The lot is cast and falls on Jona- 
than, not that Jonathan is thereby convicted of having 


done anything really offensive to God, but that God | 





takes up and casts thus the lot for the very purpose | 


of publicly convicting the king of his own folly and 
guilt in the abrupt and thoughtless oath. Jonathan 
acknowledges that he had tasted some honey by the 
way. There was nothing wrong in his having done 
so. There was no real breach of the king’s injune- 
tion, for it could only apply to those who heard 
it, which he had not. Even had he known and 
had broken it, who could believe that the violation of 
an order so rashly and imprudently issued, was suffi- 
cient to have silenced the holy oracle? Will not the 
fearful dilemma in which Saul finds himself placed— 
the life of a son so dear imperilled—force reflection 
on him, and make him see that the sin cannot lie 
with Jonathan—must lie with himself? A very noble 
deed had been done that day, if the king, convinced 
of his error by the fatal extremity into which his own 
act had diven him, had confessed before all the people 
that the guilt lay alone with him in so inconside- 
rately forbidding the people to eat, aad in following 
his prohibition up with the ill-judged oath that was 
more honoured in the breach than in the observance. 
But Saul was incapable of such an act—such a public 
humiliation of himself before God and men. It is 
indeed what very few men in the same circumstances 
would be equal to, involving as it would have done so 
great an exercise of self-denial,—the infliction of such 
a deep wound on pride —that very kind of pride which 
is the last to bend. For Saul had fairly committed 
himself ; his royal word and oath stood pledged. 
He could escape—he could save his son—only, as it 
seemed to him, by laying his kingly honour in the 
dust. Shall he thus degrade himself? Shall the foul 
stain of perjury rest upon his name? No! let Jona- 
than rather perish than his fair fame stand so im- 
peached. And Saul answered, ‘‘ God do so and more 
also : for thou shalt surely die, Jonathan.” But for the 
prompt, generous, and resolute interference of the 
people, the life of the son might have been sacrificed 





to the pride of the father. 





How like to the case of Saul was that of Herod. 
Both made a rash oath—both found that the keeping 
of it involved the death of those whose lives they 
would fain have spared. There were none beside or 
around Herod to help him out of his difficulty, and 
so his oath was kept and the floor of the prison was 
stained with the Baptist’s blood. Was Herod’s guilt 
as a murderer covered, or would Saul’s had he let 
Jonathan be put to death, by the oath that each had 
taken? Had this been a nice question of casuistry as 
to the comparative guilt of perjury and murder, we 
should not have ventured to decide. Had the oaths 
taken been lawful oaths—had the two men been so 
placed that they must either contract the full guilt of 
perjury before God or take the life of a fellow-man— 
could we believe it to be true that it was after a nice 
balancing of the inherent moral turpitude of the two 
acts—one or other of which they must do—that they 
made up their minds to carry out their oaths, then, 
though we still should have decided against the course 
they took, and held that morally they were wrong, we 
should yet have had much sympathy with them in the 
peculiarly painful position which they had come to 
occupy. But who does not see that in Saul’s case and 
in Herod’s and in all like cases, it is not conscience, 


| but selfishness and pride that rule the spirit and 


regulate the course adopted? It was not the guilt, it 
was the shame and dishonour they would incur if they 
broke their oaths, that neither Saul nor Herod could 
face. It was no fear of offending God, it was the 
fear of suffering in the sight of man which influenced 
them. They loved the praise, they feared the censure 
of their fellow-men, more than they loved the praise 
or feared the censure of the Most High. Their own 
reputation was more valued than either the favour of 
God or the life of son or friend. 

Dark though the crime was to which Herod was 
hurried on, and which Saul was kept from committing 
by the interference of a grateful people, in how many 
of our own feelings, motives, acts, can we not detect 
the presence of the elements which gave to that crime 
its true character in the sight of God? We act incon- 
siderately upon some impulse of the moment. We may 
take no oath, but to gratify others or through our un- 
willingness to be peculiar, we hastily engage to go 
where we should not go, to do what we should not do. 
We get ourselves so involved, that to be truthful and 
consistent we think that we must go on ; to save our 
reputation we sin against our God. Or, widening the 
sphere of our contemplation, let us but compare the 
pain experienced when our reputation suffers in the 
sight of man, with that experienced when, unknown to 
others, it suffers in the eye of God. Let us compare 
the restraint that the presence of our fellow-men 
exerts over us, with that exerted by the acknowledged 
and continued presence of the Most High. Let us 
compare the pleasure felt when the world’s favour is 
won and it smiles admiringly or approvingly upon us, 
with that felt beneath the smile of an approving God. 
Let us compare the efforts we make to win the favour of 
the one, with those we make to win the favour of the 
other. Let us carry such comparisons fairly and fully 
to their true issues, and how often shall we have to con- 
fess that self fills the plac2 that God should occupy ! 
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WE are by nature formed to distrust what is new, 
sudden, and unattempted. Schemes, projects, inven- 
tions, however grand aud romantic in their exterior, 
make little impression ere they are submitted to the 
test of experiment. Some individuals are more carried 
away by novelty than others: some nations also are 
less disposed to press the decisive ordeal of trial. But, 
generally speaking, and on the whole, the opinions of 
men, and the institutions of society, are determined 
by what they think the result of experiment; because 
these views which they hold, these systems which they 
support, these means and appliances of civilisation 
which they make use. of, these and no other have 
been tried and found to answer. It is not the trial 
that makes the object good : it is because it is good 
that it stands the trial ; only what is both good in 
theory, and approved in practice, has a double advan- 
tage, which nothing else can equal. Now, it has 
pleased God to submit his Word to the arbitration of 
this principle. As it has come among men, it has 
had to undergo the necessity of being tested, not by 
its inherent qualities, but by its fitness to endure 
certain experiments that have been practised upon it 
all along from the beginning. It has been put, so to 
speak, upon its trial; and though it has often had very 
bad, and always very imperfect judges, it has not 
been found wanting. In the eighteenth Psalm we 
have the record by David of his experience of the 
Bible, when it was a much smaller book, and had 
gone through a far scantier round of vicissitudes than 
we have lived to see—‘* The Word of the Lord,” he 
says, ‘‘is tried.” We have here his verdict, as it 
were, upon the fitness of the Bible to stand all the 
strains that could be made upon it, and do all the 
work that it professed to do, for his language is not 
merely in the present, ‘The Word of the Lord is 
now being tried ;” but it is in the past, ‘‘ The Word 
of the Lord is tried, and when tried has come forth 
victorious.” 

Let us seek to examine some of the ways in which 
the Word of the Lord has been, and_-is still tried, and 
also some of the results :— 

I. The Word of the Lord is tried in respect of 
endurance. How much has it had to stand, and how 
successfully has it stood it ? 

1. Think how much the Bible has had to stand 
from the mere lapse of time. Everyone knows that it 
is the oldest book in the world; that it is as old, 
some part of it, and perhaps older, than the pyramids 
of Egypt ; that it is perhaps the oldest human monument 
asit certainly is the oldest human writing in existence ; 
that the part of it to which David referred was 
already hundreds of years old in his time, when not 
a single book of any nation besides, that has come 
down to us, yet existed; and that the very latest 
part of it has an age of nearly eighteen centuries. All | 
that time the Bible has had no miraculous guard upon | 
it; no sacred ark, except for a comparatively brief | 
period, to enshrine it ; no company of angels to keep | 
watch around it ; no caste of priests even, or learned 








men, to hand it down as their sole business from age 
to age. It has been submitted to the chances of all 
other writings; its original copies have long perished ; 
it has been left to the care of those who loved it to 
transcribe it, to preserve it, to keep it separate from 
other books, like the Apocrypha, calling themselves, 
or called by others, Divine. It has come down to 
us with the marks of time upon it—ssch slighter 
changes as occur even now in the misprints of our 
bibles or the errors of spelling, and occasionally 
in so putting one word for another as would be done 
by some hundreds of scholars if they were all set to 
copy the same piece of writing. Yet the Bible, either 
in the Old Testament or in the New, has suffered no 
essential change in all these processes of transcription 
from age to age. We have copies of parts of it that 
go back to about 1400 years, and they are essentially 
the same with those that were made hundreds of 
years later. In the vast majority of cases, scholars 
only can explain to scholars these differences ; and to 
make the matter clear, I would say, that if Moses, 
and David, and Isaiah could be supposed to read the 
copies of their writings which scholars now use, they 
would find little other variation from what they 
wrote, than had they come back in the days of our 
Saviour, and read them then. It has been justly 
said, that if you take the very greatest differences 
that exist among all the parts of copies of the original 
Scriptures that have come down to us, they do not 
affect a single article of faith, or a single essential 
statement of fact, and that the adoption of the least 
accurate in place of the most accurate, would not 
affect the life of the Christian, or the constitution of 
the Church, in any perceptible degree. Now, this is 
worth knowing, even by the unlearned, that we may 
see how well, how much better than any other book 
the Bible has been watched over by Providence, and 
has stood the tear and wear of time; and I may add, 
that though our translation is not, properly speaking, 
the Bible, in the same sense in which the original is, 
we cannot but admire the equl power of the Bible to 
stand the test of translation as very few other 
books can do, so that to all practical intents and pur- 
poses the humble peasant that can read has in his 
hands the same Word of God as if he could converse 
with David, and reason with Paul, in their own 
tongue. 

2. Think again of what the Bible has had to en- 
dure at the hands of its enemies. They have attempted 
once and again to extirpate the Bible and root it out 
of the world. Thus Antiochus Epiphanes, in the 
days of the Maccabees, not only in general arrayed 
himself against the whole Jewish polity, but sought 
by the use of torture and cruelty to make the 
Jews renounce their holy writings. In like manner 
the Roman emperors, in the third century of the 
Christian era, after they found it impossible to put 
down Christianity by force, attacked the religion of 
Jesus through the sides of the Bible, and passed 
edicts that all Christians should deliver up the sacred 
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writings to be destroyed, on pain of death. Many 
fainted in the evil day, and complied with the un- 
righteous decree; but the great majority held fast their 
faith and clung to the sacred books, while those that 
delivered them were branded with infamy, and thus 
it was found at length a hopeless task to make war 
upon the Word of God. Need I speak of the persecu- 
tion raised against the Waldenses and Albigenses, when 
the Court of Rome, true to its invariable policy, 
sought at once to destroy them and the oracles of 
God in their vernacular tongue, which they preserved 
in the universal darkness? or need I repeat the sad 
and mournful history of burnings of the Bible in 
Romish countries, from the days of Wycliffe down 
to the scenes of conflagration that have been but 
lately transacted by the hedge-ways of Ireland 
and in the chambers of the police in Rome? Nor 
has the Bible only been attacked by force,—by 
the edicts of the Ceesars or the rescripts of the Vatican. 
It has been attacked by argument and sophistry. A 
long line of unbelievers, unhappily not yet ended, have 
directed against it every kind of missile that bore the 
shape of reasoning, denying its miracles, affirming 
that its prophecies were mere guesses or written after 
the event, denouncing its morality as narrow, gloomy, 
and bigoted, controverting its history, and triumphing 


in its fancied contradictions,—accusing its doctrine | 


now of being a mere theft from human reason, and 
now of being a flagrant outrage to it, and assailing 
its hopes and revelations of the future as no better 
than delusion and enthusiasm. Multitudes more that 
could not reason could mock, could shoot out the lip 
and wag the head at the Bible, as if it were at length 
expiring on the cross,—could make it the jest of the 
profane and the song of the drunkard, reading it only 
to extract materials of ribaldry, and dealing with it 


as Herod with Christ—to array it in a fool’s dress and 


send it away, as fit only to be the serious care of 
dotage and supefstition. All this has been ; and yet 
what is the result ! 
sophists, the mockers and blasphemers? We will not 
judge them: that belongs to God. But we know 
where the Bible is, after this torrent of violence and 
breath of slander, as from the bottomless pit, has to 
some extent spent its rage. It is read, and the books 
written against it are unread ; it endures, and they 
are forgotten. If they are remembered, it is only 
because the Bible has given them remembrance by 
their unhappy connection with it, like the Philistines 
and the Amalekites, that are only known to us from 
the same cause. Who now reads Celsus and Por- 
vhyry, or rather the fragments of them that are left? 
Who reads Collins and Bolingbroke? Who, almost, 
reads Voltaire and Paine? They have been tried and 


cast away. The Bible has been tried and has come | 


forth as gold. Their opposition has only developed 
its energies ; their strokes only drawn forth, like the 
axe from the sandal-tree, its perfumes and odours. 
They came to curse, but the curse has been turned 
into a blessing ; and the Church has’ had its faith in 
the Bible only strengthened by the unsuccessful attacks 
of all its adversaries, and can triumphantly say, in a 
way it could not before such onsets were made, 
** Where is the wise? where is the scribe? where is 


Where are the tyrants, the | 


the disputer of this world? Hath not God made 
foolish the wisdom of this world ?” 

3. Think of what the Bible has had to endure at 
the hands of its friends. It is sad to mention it; 
but it is only too true, The Bible has been too good 
for the Church as well as for the world, and it has 
suffered more cruelly from its professed, and I will 
even say from its real friends, than from its open 
foes. Think of the perversions that good men have 
made of its doctrine, so as now to give too much 
to man, leaving God almost at his mercy, and now 
to give too much to God, making Him the author 
of sin. - Think of the strange dreams and halluci- 
nations that have connected themselves with whole 
sections or scattered texts of Scripture, so that the 
wisdom of God has had to stand the burden of 
the imposed foolishness of man. Think of the 
countenance drawn from the Bible to odious wicked- 
| ness, ‘to persecution, to devastating war, to tyranny, 
to oppression, to slavery. Think of the oppro- 
brium brought on the Bible by conflicting sys- 
tems of divinity, by hostile forms of government, by 
Churches converted into camps pitched against each 
other, each professing to wage war under the same 
banner of the gospel of peace. What a scandal and 
stumbling-block have these things been to, the world ! 
It would have been sad enough if Christians had only 





ings ; but it is unspeakably sadder that they have 
| reflected discredit on the Word of God, making it a 
| party to their quarrels, and exposing it to be thrust 
|at and smitten by their mutual weapons, and en- 
| gendering prejudices in a thousand quarters against 
| the Bible, as a Book of no certainty in anything, be- 
| cause its certainty was over-rated in things which it 
| had left indifferent, or pronounced no judgment upon 

whatever. And, alas! there is a worse evil still—the 
| worst which the Bible has had to endure—the incon- 
| sistency in the lives of its professors, not with what 

was dark in the Bible, but with what was clear ; not 
| with doubtful points of divinity or Church order, but 
| with those moral precepts of honour, truth, tempe- 
| rance, purity, benevolence, forgiveness, heavenliness 
of mind, which were seen and read in the Bible by 
all men, while their opposites were seen and read too 
often, not only in the characters and lives of its pro- 
fessed, but of its genuine disciples. Ah! what a drag 
are we all upon the Bible in this respect. It bears 
heavy weight in its race through the world. It is 
tried by every one of us, sorely tried ; and if the 
| command were given, ‘‘ Let the man stand forth that 

makes a fair experiment of what the Bible can do for 

human character in rendering it noble and godlike,” 
‘who amongst us durst accept the challenge? And 
yet the Bible does not sink under this weight. It has 
borne it long, and it is not yet oppressed. It can 
stand the objections drawn from the conduct of its 
adherents, not less than those drawn from the conduct 
of its opponents, It is wounded, but it can never be 
slain in the house of its friends. It heals its own wounds 
| by exhibiting new triumphs, by breaking forth in fresh 
| power and loveliness in some quarters after it has 
| been dishonoured in others, and by producing in the 
| main so much higher a style of character and purpose 
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and enjoyment than any other book can teach man to 
realise ; that though halting and lame, as it were, not 
in itself, but in the burden laid on it and the injuries 
inflicted, it outstrips every competitor and wins the 
prize. Oh! that we could all help to lighten this 
trial of the Word of God. We can all do something 
here ; and we ought, for we are on our trial too. It 
shall certainly stand ; but whether we stand or not, 
depends on the way that we stand by it,—continue 
with it, as it were, in its temptations, help forward its 
victory, and elevate it to its throne. 

Il. Again, the Bible has been tried in point of effi- 
ciency. It has not been passive all the while that it 
has been assaulted—a target that could not be pierced 
—a bush that could not be consumed. It has been 
active. It has had work to do, and it has done it— 
done it when proscribed, hunted down, all but 
swallowed up with the violence of earth and hell. As 
the Saviour’s greatest endurance and greatest efficiency 
fell together, when he was on the cross, so has it in 
some sort been with the Bible. The more it has been 
afflicted, the more has it multiplied its successes. Let 
us look to some of the trials of the Bible in point of 
its efficiency ; and as the best method of illustrating 
this, I shall do it by contrast with everything else. 

1. Look, then, to the trial of the Bible in regard 
to the greatness of its results, It deals with infinity 
and eternity. It lifts man from hell to heaven, from 
earth to God. It secures pardon, purity, peace with 
God ; hope beyond the grave. What other book even 
proposes so much, far less effects it? You may say, 
how do we know that these great ends are by the 
Bible accomplished? We do not hear God pronounce 
a sentence of acquittal on any one upon his assenting 
to the Bible. We do not see anyone’s name written 
in the Bible as the heir of glory. We do not see any- 
one carried up to heaven waving the Bible over his 
head in sublime triumph! No. But we see what is 
equivalent, and quite as satisfactory. We see men 
who were distressed and spirit-broken through the 
terrors of guilt, finding in the Bible a. peace that 
irradiates their countenances, and shines through their 
lives. We see those who grovelled in the dust ele- 
vated by it, as by a magnet, towards the skies. We 
see those who trembled like an aspen leaf at the very 
mention of death in the state of nature, and passed 
every hour by day and upon their bed in sad fore- 
boding of its approach, meet it at length cheerfully, 
with the Bible clasped in their embrace, and confront- 
ing the last enemy with a word that prostrated him, 
and opened a level path to heaven ; ‘‘O death, where 
is thy sting? O grave, where isthy victory?’ Show 
us achievements like these attempted or realised in 
any other quarter than where the Bible holds sway, 
and then we will admit that its trial is indecisive ! 

2. Look again to the trial of the Bible in regard to 
the simplicity of its operation, Every other agency 
brought to bear on the great results contemplated by 
the Bible, is complexly weak and elaborately dis- 
cordant, Ask the different systems put up against 
the Bible, what man must do to be at once saved from 
guilt, from sin, from fear of death. They will give 
one remedy for one thing, another for another. 








°° Go | 
to Mecca,” one system will say ; ‘‘ fast and pray, and | 


keep the sacred precepts!” Another has substantially 
the same directory, only it is *‘Go to Jerusalem !” 
and another, only it is “‘Go to Rome!” There is 
one specific for pardon, another for goodness, another 
for victory over death. Such are false religions, one 
and all ; and if you ask the philosopher who is of the 
pure, unsullied, natural religion, above all forms and 
rites and pilgrimages, he will fall into the same vague 
complexity, telling you to lead a good life, to study 
nature’s lesson of God’s benignity, and to hear the 
oracle within the breast. There is nothing fixed, 
nothing specific, nothing central, nothing which is the 
be-all and end-all of these remedies. O how different 
the lesson of the Bible : *‘ Behold the Lamb of God, 
that taketh away the sin of the world!” Here at 
length is pardon ; here is purity ; here is victory over 
death, all together and all in one! Surely the experi- 
ment is decisive. The one mainspring turns the whole 
system, and works out all the results of salvation ; 
and if there be a sentence of the Bible which shows a 
divinity in its conception, working as God only can 
work, by one force, yet in all directions, it is this : 
‘“‘ Christ Jesus is made of God unto us, wisdom and 
righteousness, and sanctification and redemption !” 

3. The word of the Lord is tried in respect of the 
extent of its range. The uniformity of success in any 
experiment on all varieties of subjects is its most sure, 
if not also its most brilliant test. Now in this respect 
there is absolutely nothing that deserves to be men- 
tioned along with the Bible. If you could have the 
same medicine repair the worn-out frame of the 
drunkard and arrest the fevered blood in infant veins ; 
if you could have the quadrant of the astronomer, that 
takes the altitude of the stars, put into a child’s hand 
to guide him at nightfall to his parent’s dwelling ; if 
you could have a beginner take his first lesson in 
mathematics from the Principia of Sir Isaac Newton, 
or could govern a village school by the same code of 
laws that held together a mighty continent, then you 
would have some idea of the range that is in this one 
book, the Bible, and some conception of what it can 
do for all tribes and tongues, and peoples and nations. 
The most inveterate disease of sin—the cherished bane 
of a lifetime, will yield to its energy, and yet it 
sweetens the blood and heals the incipient maladies of 
babes. The philosopher and the savage bend over the 
same lesson of redeeming mercy. It teaches mighty 
nations how to rule the land and the sea, and the 
dweller in the dust to rule his own spirit. The widow 
in her first prostration and the mother in her new- 
made pride, have here what elevates the one to com- 
fort and depresses the other to safety ; and to all the 
varieties of grief, to all the moods of temptation, to 
all the shapes of fear, to all the thoughts that wander 
through eternity, there is one refuge and one meeting- 
place—the cross of the Saviour! Gather all the world 
together around this book in one thronging and over- 
whelming assemblage. Ask each his deepest thought, 
and here is what reads it; ask his most torturing 
doubt, and here is what solves it; ask his most 
gnawing care, and here is what soothes it ; ask his most 
intimate and cherished hope, and here is what exceeds 
it! They come in myriads on myriads ; but they de- 
part, if they take it in their hearts, one—one brother- 
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hood, one Church, one body of which all are members 
and Christ is the head! Is there any other book of 
which this can be said? can be even fabled without 
absurdity, crying to heaven? Is not, then, the Bible 
tried—as much tried as if it were already triumphant ? 

4, The word of the Lord is tried in respect of the 
perpetuity of its influence. Mighty spirits that ruled 
the world are in their urns, The empires of Alexander 
the Great and of his master the philosopher are 
alike broken. Books once read over all Greece 
are perished to their last shred of parchment. Books 
but lately read over all Europe are rotting in hidden 
libraries and shall have no resurrection. Such, the 
unbeliever will have it, the fate of the Bible is 
one day to be. It shall expire as mysteriously as 
it sprang up. The world shall awake and find it 
superseded like the shadow of night, which, when 
men look around for it, has fled no one can tell 
whither! It would be so, let us grant, to the infidel ; 
it would long ago have been so were the world its own 
master, and did it possess the power, what to tolerate 
and what to’drive into banishment. But the Bible 
is God’s ambassador in this world ; and as the world 
is God’s kingdom, His deputy cannot be dismissed at 
will ; and while it remains it will speak for heaven 
and makes its voice heard. Where are the tokens of 
its decay ? where the presages of its evanescence? If 
it be attacked, is it with any new weapons? If it be 
bound, is it with any green withes? Its locks are yet 
unshorn ; its might as far from disenchanted as ever. 
What it'did for the fathers it can do as fully for the 
children. We need not ask, where is the Lord God of 
Elijah ? The promise that rose like a star in the east 
upon Abraham, the revelation of grace that was read 
by the burning bush of Moses, the words that David 
tried and found sure, the Book of the Lord that Isaiah 





sought out and read, the truth as it is in Jesus who 
abides over the house of God for ever, the sure word 
of prophecy to which we do well to take heed,—all 
this is still with us, and no man can take it from us; 
no man can shut up this rushing fountain of blessing ; 
no man can put a stone on this well’s mouth! We 
may despise our mercies. Our country may bid away 
the oracles of God, which seem in a special sense com- 
mitted to her as to Israel of old. The shadow of the 
tree of life under which she now sits and tastes all the 
fruits of personal, domestic, and national piety, may in 
judgment be withdrawn, and leave her exposed to a fiery 
scourge of unbelief that will convert all her beauty 
and richness into burning and; tossing sand. We will 
hope better things of our beloved land. But our 
hopes of the Bible are not limited to her stedfastness. 
Other lands can give it a home. Babes and sucklings 
under its fostering care may swell to the nerve and 
muscle of gigantic peoples. And could the perpetuity 
of the Bible and of its influence not be illustrated 
otherwise, the distant posterity of those on whom 
this mother-country of bibles now takes compassion 
in sending them the Scriptures might send them back 
with prayers and blessings to the wrecks of the 
great: but fallen nation that had perished with their 
decay | 

One word in conclusion. The Bible is thus tried. 
Have we tried it honestly, intelligently, prayerfully ? 
O, let us be persuaded to do so, if we have not! and 
if we have, to prolong the trial. Eternity hangs on 
the issue. This is the sole charter of our treasure in 
the skies—the one pillar of light’ to the land of our 
inheritance. It will be sad to fall in the wilderness ; 
and to have nothing from the Bible but the stern and 
warning epitaph, ‘* They could not enter in because 
of unbelief.” JoHN CaIRNs. 





CAPTURE OF THE SLAVE-SHIP. 


The short-lined stanzas are supposed to be spoken by the Boatswain, the longer by the ship's Schoolmaster, out of 
sight in the background, 


** Orr with the hatches, Bill! 
Let in the light. 
Of all the poor wretches, Bill! 
Ugh! what a sight !” 


‘* Take ye the dark gravestone away, 
And let the glory in ; 

* The light itself wil turn to gray, 
Amid such deeds of sin.” 


‘* They say that a darkie 
Ain’t got no soul. 
By the look of the cargo, 
There ain’t no light in coal.” 


*¢ Like corn down-beaten in a night 
Of wind and wasting rain, 


All ways they lie. 


In darts the light, 


Up rise their heads again.” 


‘«T tell ye what, shipmates, 
That’s a babby for sartin, 
Neither wlielp, cub, nor pup, mates— 


I’ve one at Dumbarton.” 
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‘* Hope reaches down a symboll’d arm 
Yo lift them from the grave. 
The first that greets the sun’s glad charm, 
A little baby-slave.” 


** Hand him up, blackie ! 
Lor’ bless the babby ! 
He’s as big as my Ackie, 
Only he’s flabby.” 


** To their heat.worn, ,pest-blinded.eyes, 
They look—these British tars— 
Like angels from the shining skies 
Adown blue depths, of stars.” 


* Come, ‘hawe,alancie 
Qn;blackie’s long;heel. 
L.don’t go bythe faney— 
Igo by the feel.” 
* With God’s joy-light, if men-were good, 
Se eeiions gat : 


Earth wou 
Wind, sky, and sea 


Of gladness into them.” 


‘* L knew by the figurehead 

. ‘Phat there’s a mothe 
ss And look at that.ni 
A-nussin’ hisibrot 


“But ah! long days mustyet,gojby, 
‘Before that deathly dark 
Wherein their spirits buried lie, 
Lets in the heavenly spark.” 


ts ! to take them 
, With pikes ! 


** Poor be 
Nak 


Mayn’t God 


Black if He likes ?” 


‘¢ But if their colour was God’s care— 
Dusky outside and in— 
Till He shall change, man well may bear 
The Ethiopian’s skip:” G. M 
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ON THE NAMES OF GOD. 


(Continued from page 208.) 


A REMARKABLE statement is made in the sacred 
records concerning the early history and use of the 
name Jehovah, which has occasioned great diversity of 
opinion among the expositors and critics who have 
attempted its explanation. After the vision in ithe 
desert, God renewed to Moses in Egypt the solemn 
declaration of His name and promise, and on that 
occasion spoke thus :—‘‘I (am) Jehovah. AndI 
appeared .unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob 
by (the name of) God Almighty ; but by my name 
Jehovah was I not known to them,” (Exod. vi. 3.) 
Some understand these words literally, and suppose 
that although the historian has frequently used the 
word Jehovah as a name of God in the book of 
Genesis, writing after the name was revealed, the 
patriarchs themselves, and all who lived before the 
time of Moses, were ignorant of the name. But such 
an opinion can hardly be maintained consistently with 
the fact that the patriarchs are represented as using 
this name in speaking of God, and to God. It is 
still more difficult to reconcile with the statement 
that, on one remarkable occasion, Abraham assigned 





to a certain place a name of which the word Jehovah 
formed a part,,and which name,(Jshovah Jireh) the 
narrator testifies that the place retained to his own 
day. Another explanation, variously modified among 
‘the many,commentators who have adopted it, is, that 
Jehovah is here to be understood relatively to the 
people of Israel,.and God’s promises to them, now 
mbout to be fulfilled,sto which emistence is now given 
iby .actyal performance ; in whigh performance also 
God .would manifest Himself jin 4he constancy and 
truth of His nature,.expressed by the name ‘“‘I am 
that I am,” or *“Zwill be what Iwill be.” But this 
‘interpretation is very unsatisfactory. \By it, as Bishop 
Warburton remarks, ‘‘the Almighty is made to tell 
the Israelites that He was not known to their fore- 
fathers as the God who had redeemed their posterity 
out of Egypt, before they had any posterity to 
redeem.” Besides, God had remarkably manifested 
Himself to the patriarchs, and especially to Abraham 
in a signal instance, the birth of Isaac, as a God ful- 
filling His promises, The explanation of Bishop 
Warburton himself is, however, as little entitled to 
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our acceptance; nor is it indeed very intelligible. 
He says, *‘ The assertion is not that the word 
‘ Jehovah’ was not used in the patriarchal language, 
but that the name ‘Jehovah,’ as a title of honour, 
(whereby a new idea was affixed to an old word,) was 
unknown to them,” (Divine Legation, b. iv. sect. 6.) 
It is not easy to imagine in what sense the word was 
used by the patriarchs, if not, at least, as a title of 
honour, 

Possibly an approach to the solution of the diffi- 
culty is to be found in the peculiar usage of the term 
‘‘name.” It has been shown in our introductory 
remarks that this term is employed, especially in 
reference to God, to denote nature, character, and 
attributes. It stands in fact for the revelation which 
He has, at any time, made of Himself, and His holy 
will, for the purpose of directing men’s belief, worship, 
and conduct. When, therefore, God says, ‘‘I ap- 
peared unto your fathers as God Almighty” (‘* by the 
name of” is not in the Hebrew,) “‘but by my name 
Jehovah was I not known to them,” it may be meant 
that, although God manifested Himself to the patri- 
archs by direct personal communication, He had not 
given to them an express and formal revelation of 
Himself,—such a declaration of his physical, moral, 
and spiritual attributes, in language, and in a system 
of religious belief, and practice, as that now about to 
be delivered to Israel through Moses—the revelation, 
of which the word Jehovah was to be a distinctive 
symbol, as involving all those sublime truths of which 
thencetorward Israel was to be the ‘‘ witness and 
keeper.” ‘*The meaning is,” says Professor Hiiver- 
nich in his ** Introduction to the Pentateuch,” (sect. 
9,) ‘* that God revealed Himself to the patriarchs as 
El Shaddai, and as such entered into a covenant- 
relation with them; but ‘as to my name Jehovah, by 
that I was not known to them;’ i.¢., the signification 
of that name was by no means known to them in the 
way that it is known, now that it has been disclosed. 
And, indeed, that revelation was far from being a 
theoretical one ; it went hand in hand with the prac- 
tical revelation the new glorification of God in his 
people, (comp. Hos. xiii. 4.) Not until that fact had 
an historical existence could it clearly appear what 
that name contained in it; not till then could its 
proper complete sense be apprehended. From this, 
then, it follows that even here it is by no means 
denied that the name was in use in the time of the 
patriarchs ; but this is conceded in a limited sense, 
inasmuch as the full compass of its meaning could not 
be presented sooner than the Mosaic period.” 

Singular superstitions have prevailed among the 
Jews in connection with the name Jehovah from very 
ancient times. This sacred word, the 7’etragrammaton, 
as it is called, or ‘‘four-lettered name,” is never pro- 
nounced by the ordinary reader, or the reader of the 
law in the Jewish synagogue. Whenever it occurs by 
itself, the word Adonai is substituted for it, or Hlohim, 
if Adonai is found with it in the text. It is their 
tradition that, after the captivity, the name was pro- 
nounced only once a year, by the High Priest alone, 
in the temple, on the day of atonement; but that 
after the destruction of the temple the name was 
never pronounced at all. In their theological writings, 


— 





the word, if it be necessary to refer to it, is indicated 
by a symbolical letter, but usually is represented by 
the phrase, ‘‘The Holy One, blessed be He.” And, 
in allusion to it, God is frequently spoken of as ‘‘ the 
name.” The right pronunciation of the word is said 
to be lost, or only discoverable by intense study, and 
the practice of deeds of righteousness and mortifica- 
tion. Indeed, only a few persons are supposed to 
have ever attained to it. In the collection of Rabbin- 
ical traditions called the Talmud, and in the writings 
of its expositors, wonderful effects are ascribed to the 
use of the name, rightly written or pronounced. 
Moses, we are told, wrought his miracles by virtue of 
the name Jehovah, engraved on his rod. Solomon, 
who has the reputation among Jewish traditionists, as 
among the Mohammedans, of being a great master of 
magic, did all his enchantments by means of the pro- 
nunciation of the sacred name. Rashi, the most 
eminent commentator on the Talmud, tells various 
strange and ridiculous stories of miracles performed 
by holy men who had acquired the same cabbalistic 
knowledge. For example, ‘‘ Rabba,” he says, ‘created 
aman, and sent him to Rabbi Zira. He spoke with 
him, but when the other did uot answer him, he said, 
Thou art from the magicians; return to thy dust! 
Rabba created the man by means of the book of 
Jetzirah, for it taught him the combination of the 
letters of the name of God.” And miraculous, or 
rather magical, efficacy is, in the Talmud, repeatedly 
ascribed to the divine name, even as ordinarily written. 
Thus Rabbah says, ‘‘ They that go down to the sea 
have told me that, when a wave is going to overwhelm 
a ship, sparks of white light are seen on its head. 
But if one strike it with a staff on which are graved 
the. words, ‘ I am that I am, Jah, Lord of Hosts, 
Amen, Amen, Selah,’ it subsides.”“* It is probable 
that a belief in the possibility of the possession of some 
such magical secret, giving power to work miracles, 
is implied in the words addressed by the Sanhedrim 
to the apostles Peter and John, on occasion of their 
healing the lame man at the gate of the temple :— 
‘By what power, or bywhat name, have ye done this?” 
And certainly the Jewish exorcists at Ephesus used 
the name of Jesus as a charm, when they took upon 
them to ‘call over them which had evil spirits the 
name of the Lord Jesus, saying, We adjure you by 
Jesus whom Paul preacheth.” Puerile as we must 
esteem the Jewish practice, and profane as undoubtedly 
are the Talmudical legends in reference to the divine 
name, due consideration may elicit from both some 
wholesome instruction not unnecessary in our own 
times. They have arisen from the perversion or mis- 
apprehension of great truths, and of important prin- 
ciples of faith and duty. But many among us seem 
to have abandoned these truths and principles alto- 
gether. We may smile at the superstition which 
suppresses the mention of the name of God ; but does 
not the very superstition forcibly rebuke those who 
blaspheme that holy name, in oaths and curses, by 
irreverent jesting, and by introducing it lightly into 
common discourse ? The Jew who will not pronounce 
the word Jehovah, from fear of offending or dis- 
paraging the Divine majesty, will rise up in the judg- 
* “The Old Paths,” by Dr. M‘Caul. Part iii, Nos. 25, 26. 
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ment and condemn the Christian by whose lips the 
sacred names, God, and Lord, and Christ, are constantly 
dishonoured, in his passion, his surprise, and his mirth. 
And the scrupulousness of the synagogue, extravagant 
though it be iu regard to the utterance of the holiest 
words, may remind some Christian worshippers of the 
existence of a principle in religion which is opposed 
to presumptuous familiarity in addressing the Almighty 
Lord, and Omniscient Judge. Again, the Jews have 
mistaken the meaning of those declarations of holy 
Scripture which ascribe a wondrous efficacy to the 
name of Jehovah, by attributing to the sound and the 
form of a word that power which emanates wholly 
from the Divine will, and is granted to faith alone. 
But the Christian is no less inexcusable who acknow- 
ledges his God and Saviour by name only ; who has 
been baptized in the name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, and who worships in that name, but 
who has never sought nor experienced the grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, or the love of God, or the fellow- 
ship of the Holy Spirit. Nor is their error essentially 
different from that of the Talmudists, concerning the 
Divine name, who teach and believe that its mere 
pronunciation, accompanying the outward act of bap- 
tism, is, in all cases, followed by an inward and 
spiritual ‘change, the renewal of the soul after the 
image of the Creator, For this isa doctrine which as- 
signs to the name of the triune God, as used in tho 
ordinance, a wonder-working virtue independent of 
faith and prayer, and converts a sacrament into a 
charm. Before we condemn the Jew for an unworthy 
conception of the use and efficacy of the name of God, 
let us ask ourselves how we too employ it ? in what 
sense we understand it? with what feelings we regard 
it? Certainly there can be no more important inquiry 
than that which Jewish errors on this subject suggest 
to the minds of Christians :—Whether the holy name 
by which we are called is to us a sound and nothing 
more ; whether our acknowledgment of God under 
that name is a form or a reality ; whether the trust 
which we place in the Divine name is ignorant and 
superstitious, or grounded upon the truths which 
it expresses, the revelations which it symbolizes, of 
the nature, the character, the will, and the promises 
of our God. ° 

In a passage already referred to, (Exod. vi. 3,) God 
speaks of Himself as having “‘appeared unto Abraham, 
unto Isaac, and unto Jacob as God Almighty.” The 
first mention of this name is in Gen. xvii. 1, where 
it is stated that, on an especially solemn occasion, 
when Jehovah appeared to Abraham, He opened 
His communication with the patriarch by this de- 
claration, ‘I am the Almighty God.” These words 
are afterwards reported as similarly uttered by 
God in speaking of Himself when he appeared unto 
Jacob, and blessed him (Gen. xxxv. 9-11); and the 
name is recorded to have been used by Isaac once and 
by Jacob twice. The words of the name are in 
Hebrew El-Shaddai, and they occur in combination in 
no other places than these in the whole of the Old 
Testament—a fact which is singularly in accordance 
with the statement that it was peculiarly ‘‘as God 
Almighty” that Jehovah had ‘‘appeared unto Abra- 
ham,,unte Isaac, and unto Jacob.” The word Shaddai, 








however, which we render ‘‘ Almighty,” is elsewhere 
employed as the name of God ; and very frequently 
in the book of Job, Much difference of opinion pre- 
vails as to its exact meaning. Some have supposed it 
a compound of Sha or She, an abbreviated form of the 
relative pronoun asher, ‘‘wno or which,” and dai, 
*‘sufficient ;” so as to give it the sense of ‘* He who 
is sufficient,” that is, the ‘‘ All-sufficient, self-subsist- 
ing, independent Being,”—the Being in whom all 
fulness dwells, and ous of whose fulness we all re- 
ceive all things. But this derivation finds few or no 
supporters among modern students of the Hebrew lan- 
guage and etymology. 

Others, observing that shad is the word for ‘‘breast,”’ 
originating in a Chaldee word, (sheda,) which signifies 
to pour out copiously, (but which, like the cognate 
English ‘‘shed,” has the remoter meaning, ‘‘ to di- 
vide,”) understand by Shaddai the “ all-sustaining,” 
the all-bountiful, the Being who supplies sustenance 
and benefits to all. And they seek a corroboration of 
this opinion in the fact that the Egyptian deity, Isis, 
and her Greek representative, Ceres, were distin- 
guished by epithets similarly derived, intimating that 
they were personifications of the prolific and alimen- 
tary powers of nature. Again, the word Shédim is 
found in application to heathen deities, (Deut. xxxii. 
17 ; Ps. cvi. 37.) It is undoubtedly of the same 
origin with Shad, and Shaddai, and has the sense of 
**lords ” or ‘* governors,” from the primitive notion 
*‘ divide,” which we find associated with that of 
magisterial authority in Luke xii. 14, ‘‘ Who made 
me a judge or divider over you?” In our version, 
Shedim is rendered “ devils,” from the Greek transla- 
tion, which gives for it demons, But the word demon 
is also, by the best etymologists, derived from a verb 
which signifies ‘‘ divide,” (distribute destinies.) The 
verb Shddad, ‘‘to treat with violence,” ‘‘ destroy,” 
is in affinity with these words ; and is by many sup- 
posed to be the word from which Shaddai is directly 
formed, and so gets the signification of ‘‘ the powerful 
One,” ‘‘the Almighty.” A corresponding Arabic 
word, Shedid, similarly derived, means ‘‘ strong,” 
‘‘vehement.” And we may observe that, in the 
Greek and Latin languages, words (bia Gr., vis Latin) 
which express violence, or force imperiously exerted, 
have also, quite as commonly, the general sense of 
*‘might ” or ‘‘ strength.” So, in English, the word 
**force,” which as a verb always has the notion of 
violence, as a noun often only means ‘* power.” From 
the manner, however, in which the name Shaddai is 
used in two remarkable passages in close juxtaposition 
with the word Shdd, ‘‘ destruction,” it is almost cer- 
tain that it was considered as connected in signification 
with that word. In Isaiah xiii. 6 we read ‘* The day 
of Jehovah is at hand ; it shall come as a destruction 
from the Almighty,”—in Hebrew, keshdd misshaddai. 
Precisely the same words occur in Joel i. 15; and 
this circumstance renders it probable that the expres- 
sion was in ordinary use. Its alliterative character 
also favours such a supposition, and is in accordance 
with a very common usage of the Hebrew poetical 
writers, by which words of similar sound and mean- 
ing are placéd together. But while the name might, 
in such a collocation, eonvey to the mind the idea of 
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potency for destruction, its usual sense might be 
simple potency, the sense which best agrees with the 
sentiment of most of the passages in which it occurs. 
This name also, it is to be noticed, as well as Elohim 
and Adonai, has a plural termination. Its plural 
form adds to the idea of power that of superlativeness 
or supremacy, and so justifies the most extensively 
approved rendering, ‘* Almighty.” 

The full meaning of the name Jehovah El-Shaddai 
cannot’ be better expressed than in the well-known 
paraphrase of a verse of the Hundredth Pralm,— 

** Know that the Lord is God alone ; 
He can create, and He destroy.” 

It is an interesting subject of inquiry, whether any 
trace of the Hebrew proper name for God can be 
found in other ancient languages, especially those of 
Greece and Rome. There is an evident similarity 
between Jovis, an early form of the name of the 
supreme God worshipped by the Romans as Jupiter, 
and the word Jehovah or Jahve ; but this is hardly suf- 
ficient to determine the derivation ; and eminent mo- 
dern etymologists prefer to connect Jovis with the 
Greek form Dios, which might easily become Divos, 
Jivos, Jovis, by changes of which many like examples 
may be given. Macrobius, a writer of the fourth 
century of our era, records a line from an old oracle 
which bids the inquirer consider Jao the supreme God. 
Iao certainly bears a near resemblance to Jah, and is 
a possible mode of pronouncing the Tetragrammaton, 
or ** four-lettered name,” called by us Jehovah. If it 
existed as a name of God in the early time to which 
it is assigned, its identity with these Hebrew words 
ean scracely be doubted. But the authenticity of 
Macrobius’s citation is very questionable. 

The etymology of Divine names, and especially 
of the names of the supreme God, or of the general 
term for Deity, occupied the attention of two of 
the profoundest thinkers and philosophers among 
the heathen writers of classical antiquity. Cicero, 
in his treatise “‘On the Nature of the Gods,”' has 
given the derivations of various names of divini- 
ties worshipped by the Romans, several of which 
are very fanciful, and show but little acquaintance 
with the true principles of verbal criticism or ety- 
mology. Jupiter he analyses into ‘‘ Juvans pater,” 
that is, ‘the helping father,” supposing that the 
syllable juv, which is the root form of juvans 
“helping,” is indicated in the words Jov-is, Jov-i, 
&c., the substitutes in use for Jupiter-is, Jupiter-i, 
&c., which, in regular inflexion, would express the 
notions ‘‘of Jupiter,” “to Jupiter,” &c. He pro- 
ceeds to notice the epithets, ‘‘optimus, maximus,” 
i.e, ** best, greatest,” by which the earlier Romans 
characterized this deity ; and says that the former, 
which has the sense of ‘‘ most beneficent,” is 
placed first because ‘‘it is grander, and certainly 
more worthy of praise and honour, to confer bene- 
fits on all, than to possess mighty power.” Some 
analogy may be observed between this double 
epithet of Jupiter and the two interpretations of 
the name Shaddai,—‘all-bountiful,” and “ all- 
powerful,” each of which is derivable from the root 
of the word, and either of which, it is. conceivable, 
might present itself most prominently to the mind 








of the speaker, or hearer, according to the occasion 
on which the word was used. The dialogue of 
Plato called “ Cratylus” is devoted to an inquiry 
into the origin of names, proper and common. 
It is difficult to discover in this performance the 
opinion of the author himself, whether on the 
subject generally, or on particular statements and 
propositions, Certainly many of the derivations 
suggested are so extremely absurd and puerile, and 
display such complete ignorance of the structure 
of the Greek language, that we can hardly suppose 
them satisfactory to such a master of his native 
tongue as Plato. Besides, they are introduced, and 
treated in a manner, and with allusions, which give 
the impression that they are intended as a bur- 
lesque upon certain etymological theories of a 
mystic character, in fact, a kind of Greek Cabbala, 
which professed, like the Jewish, to discover deep 
mysteries in words and names. But Socrates, the 
chief personage of the dialogue, is represented as 
establishing, by his usual method of investigation, 
the principle that the original and right use of a 
name is to define the nature and character of the 
object to which it is applied. And, although we 
cannot be sure that he is to be understood as really 
expressing his own opinion when he giyes an in- 
terpretation of the names of the supreme deity of 
the Greeks, it is observable that on occasion of so 
doing he carefully re-asserts this important prin- 
ciple. The names of the being whom the Romans 
called Jupiter, or Jove, is in Greek Zeus, with the 
case-variation Zénos, Zéni, Zéna. He traces this 
word to the verb Zén, which signifies ‘to live,” 
Another name is one before mentioned, which has 
the forms Di-os, Di-i, Di-a. This word contains, he 
says, the elements of the preposition dia, ‘‘through,” 
and the relative pronoun (hA)os, (h)on, “who,” or 
“whom.” - Putting the two names together, he 
makes them equivalent to the expression, ‘* Through 
whom is life evermore to all that live,” prefacing 
the remark, that ‘‘ There is no being whom we can 
more rightly deem the cause of life to ourselves, 
and all other living creatures, than Him who is 
both ruler and sovereign of all.” We are here for- 
cibly reminded of St. Paul’s declaration to the 
Athenians on the Areopagus, ‘‘In Him we live, and 
move, and have our being,’’—words which, from the 
connection in which we find them, followed as they 
are by a direct citation of a Greek poet, to the same 
effect, and relating to the deity called Zeus, we may 
readily believe to be an allusion to a well-known 
sentiment, or doctrine, associated in the minds of 
his hearers with a name of God. In a subsequent 
passage of this same work, the general term for 
Deity, Theos, is derived from a word the-ein, or 
théin, which means ‘‘to run;” and it is explained 
to have reference to the observed motion, or course, 
of the heavenly bodies, which in the earliest times 
were objects of worship. Another Greek writer, the 
historian Herodotus, has derived the word from 
a verb the root-form of which is the, and its mean- 
ing “place,” or ‘‘set :” stating that the Pelasgi, a 
very ancient race, worshipped these deities under 
this name, and no other, as importing that they had 
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placed, and set in their order, all things that are, | 
assign all localities, and arrange and dispose all | 
events. None of these derivations are tenable. 
The word Theos, or deus, (the Latin form,) is doubt- 
less the same as Zeus, and the Sanskrit deva, and is 
found, with slight variations, in most of the kindred 
languages. But its original signification is not dis- 
coverable. We learn, however, from these attempts 
to solve the problem of its etymology, how much 
importance was attached to the real and original 
meaning of a Divine name. It was a familar notion, 
among at least the educated classes of Romans and 
Greeks, that great, primitive, and eternal truths 
might be latent in a traditional appellation of the 
Deity ; that, in fact, the name of God might be, as 
it was to the Hebrews, the summary of a creed. 

But the Hebrews possessed an advantage, and 
we possess it through them, in respect to the name 
of the greatest and best of Beings, which was not 
enjoyed by any other nation in the days of Plato 
and Cicero. It was an advantage the value of which 
Plato fully appreciated, and for which he deeply 
longed, as may be understood from the following 
passage of the ‘‘ Cratylus,” in which he is clearly 
speaking, under the name of Socrates, his own real 
sentiments, in all seriousness and reverence. A per- 
sonage of the dialogue asks ‘‘ whether it is practicable, 
by the method of derivation, to pursue an inquiry, 
with any hope of success, into the correct principle of 
the imposition of. Divine names,”...To.which Socrates 
replies, ‘ that sensible men will adopt one method as 
the best possible in considering this subject, and that 
is, to acknowledge that we know nothing about the 
gods,—nothing, either about themselves, or the names 
by which, whatever they may be, they designate 
themselves ; it being a certain fact that the names 
by which they call themselves are their true names. 
There is, however,” he continues, ‘‘ a second method 
of attaining correctness, which it is our regular 
custom to employ in our prayers when we say that, 
by whatever names, and whencesoever derived, it is 
their pleasure to be called, by these we also call 
them, assuming no knowledge of them beyond this.” * 
He then proceeds to state that the names of deities, 
actually in use, must only be understood to express 
the notions which men have formed concerning them. 
Such sentiments of the heathen mind may help us to 
comprehend the solemn significance attached to the 
ineffable name Jehovah, and the deep sense of an ines- 
timable privilege in the possession of it which certainly 
pervades all the writings of the Old Testament, and 





* Examples of this ritual observance are found in various Greek 
and Latin authors. Thus, in the ‘‘ Agamemnon,” a tragedy by 
Zischylus, an invocation of Jupiter, or Zeus, occurs in these terms: 
—‘‘ Zeus, whosoever he be, if it be pleasing to him to be called by 
this name, by this de I now address him.” Servius, a grammarian, 
records a prayer te Jupiter, commencing thus,—“ Jupiter, best and 
greatest, or by whatever other name thou wouldst have thyself 
called.” So Horace, in a hymn to Diana, after addressing her by 
one name, says,—“ Whether thou preferrest to be called Lucina or 
Genitalis ;”? and elsewhere he thus invokes another deity,—‘‘ Father 
of the morning, or Janus, as perhaps with more satisfaction thou 
hearest thyself called.” Milton has imitated this practice in his 
address to light :— 

** Hail holy light, offspring of heaven, first-born, 
Or of the eternal co-eternal beam, 
May I express thee unblam’d? since God is light. 


Or hear’st thou rather, ure ethereal stream, : 





Whose fountain who s tell ?”’— Paradise Lost, book iii. 





is especially to be noticed in the Pentateuch. It 
was recognized as God’s own name, known to be 
really his, because revealed by Himself, and belong- 
ing to Him alone, in no possible sense transferable 
to another, or capable of designating any second 
Being. It expressed not a notion of the Divine 
nature formed by man from reason or instinct, but 
the highest truth of the Divine nature as an imme- 
diate revelation from God. Upon the testimony of 
Plato, one of the wisest of Pagans, this fact, wanting 


| in Pagan religions, and not elaimed by them, could 


only belong to a religion truly divine, given by God 
Himself. Its absence from these religions was a tacit 
disavowal of their pretensions to Divine origin ; its 
presence in the Jewish was a natural and necessary 
element of a religion professing to come from God, 
and a perpetual, transcendental self-assertion of its 
character as.a Revelation. 

And the grand idea of the knowledge of the real 
name of God, the name which essentially belongs to 
Him, the name by which it is his pleasure to be 
called, as the fundamental principle of true religion, 
is fully and conspicuously developed in the Gospel 
dispensation. The object of faith, and hope, and 
love, under that dispensation, was announced in pro- 
phecy by the declaration of his ‘“‘name.”  ‘* His 
name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The 
Mighty God, The Father of Eternity, The Prince of 
Peace.” He had immediately, before his manifesta- 
tion, a special name given Him by Divine command, 
by which He should for ever be called, which should 
indicate his character in relation to man, and embody 
the substance and the design of the revelation made 
of God in Him, ‘Thou shalt call his name Jesus, 
for he shall save his people from their sins.” This 
name, then, is not ascribed by us to Him whom we 
worship, and in whom we trust for salvation, from 
our own conception of what God is in Him, or from 
our desires and hopes directed towards Him ; it is 
not our invention nor our discovery ; it is God’s dis- 
closure of his infinite grace and love to our souls ; 
itis the announcement and presentation of Himself to 
each man personally as his Saviour. In using this 
name when we approach the throne of God in prayer, 
we are not only free from all fear of giving offence, 
and from uncertainty as to whether it will be accept- 
able to Him, but we have the distinct assurance that, 
in thus coming to God, our persons and our prayers 
will meet with acceptance and favour. Nor may we 
dispense with it, or employ any beside it, or together 
with it. ‘* There is salvation in no other ; for there 
is no other name under heaven, given among men 
by which we must be saved.” And let us ever re- 
member the all-important truth that this name is not 
only a name Divinely given, but a Divine name ; not 
only the name by which, as that of a Mediator, we 
worship God, but the name under which, as that of 
God Himself, we worship Him. ‘*God hath highly 
exalted him, and given him a name which is above 
every name: that in the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, 
and things under the earth; and that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord (Jehovah) to the 
glory of God the Father” (Phil. ii. 9-11, Isa. xlv. 23). 
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SKETCHES OF THE COWGATE. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
No. IlI.—THE BLIND ORGANIST. 


Ir is little more than 200 years ago since Mary, 
Countess of Mar, and daughter of Esme, Duke of 
Lennox, breathed her last in the Cowgate, in a house 
which stands opposite to the Magdalene Chapel, and 
still retains traces of bygone splendour. Very care- 
ful, as well as charitable and devout, was this countess, 
if we may judge from a household book of hers, of 
which these are extracts :—“ 7th January, 1639. 
Given to the poor, at Nidries’ Wynd-head, as my 
Laidy cam from the Treasurer depute’s, 6 shillings.” 
—‘* 1641, To the gardener in ye Abay Yard, who 
presentit, to my Laidy, ane flour (a flower), 6 shil- 
lings.”——**16th Septr. Payit for twa torches, to 
lighten on my Laidy to the Court, with my Laidy 
Marquesse of Huntlie, 24 shillings.” —‘‘ 5th October. 
Yt day to ye Abay Kirk Broad (plate for offerings at 
the church door), as my Laidy went to the Sermon, 
6 shillings.” 

The Countess of Mar passed away, leaving few foot- 
prints behind her. Not so the builder of this once 
splendid mansion ; for here probably Sir Thomas Hope, 
its builder, who was King’s Advocate though one of 
the principal opponents of Charles I.’s schemes, or- 
ganised the oppesition which ended in the melan- 
choly death of his royal master and the overthrow 
of his throne. In course of time, counts and 
countesses deserted the Cowgate,~ Yet it appears to 
have sunk very gradually intoits present meanness ; 
for Dr. Chalmers used to tellthat, when he was young, 
he attended a grand rout there, and I myself was pre- 
sent at the funeral obsequies of its long-decaying respec- 
tability. Part of the same mansion where politicians 
hatched the. schemes which cost a king his head and 
an ancient dynasty their sceptre, was occupied by a 
member ofmy congregation. There, and thereby a 
distinguished person in the Cowgate, she had a front 
door opening on the street, occupying what ‘is called 
in Edinburgh “a self-contained house.” A genty 
bodie, as they say in Scotland, she carried her head 
high among her neighbours; and lived within 
her green front door, which was distinguished by a 
knocker and her name on a bright brass plate, very 
much apart from them. The old lady at length died ; 
and we buried her, agreeably to her death-bed instruc- 
tions, with honours that astonished the natives of the 
Cowgate. ' She was borne away to the churchyard in 
a capacious hearse stuck all over with nodding plumes, 
and followed by a train of mourning coaches, as well 
as cortége of ragged bairns who had never seen such a 
grand sight before. Accustomed as I had been to 
regard this old lady with her green painted front door, 
and its bright brass plate and knocker, and the flowers 
in the sills of her windows, as the only living, though 
decayed, representative “of the Cowgate’s ancient 
gentility, the last gleam of its glory seemed to have 
gone out with her breath; and as we moved off to 
the churchyard I could not but say with some sadness, 





“There goes the last of the Romans!” . Ccesar said, 
I would rather be first in my own village, than 
second at Rome; and with some such ambition 
perhaps my worthy friend preferred the importance 
which her house and wealth gave her in the Cowgate 
to a very secondary position in genteel parts of the 
town ; or, her remaining in that locality may have 
been due to such attachments as make the Highlander 
weep to leave his smoky cabin and misty glen, or a 
half-fed native of our Hebrides cling to his stormy 
isle with the tenacity of the shell-fish to its rocks, In 
such ties let us observe how kindly God has provided 
for our happiness ; since, lacking these, many, ever 
shifting, would be the rolling stones that gather no 
moss, and thousands, who are so, would cease to be 
happy in situations which all hut themselves regard as 
wretched. 

In this house, and in the neighbouring tenements, 
I was engaged one day in the work of ministerial 
visitation. I had worn well through the working 
hours, but had met little else than sights of dirt, 
poverty, and misery in all shapes and forms. In 
one large building, swarming with inhabitants, I 
hardly found a family who enjoyed the ordinary 
comforts of life, or made any profession of religion. 
It was depressing, I may say, heart-breaking work. 
Saddened and wearied, and wearied because saddened, 
I at length opened a door, to be as much astonished as 
the traveller when he lights on an oasis—green grass, 
corn-fields, bubbling springs, and tall waving palms— 
amidthe desert sands. The door opened on an apart- 
ment lighted by windows whole and clean, neither 
patched with paper, nor stuffed with rags, nor crusted 
with dirt like bottles of old wine ; a floor white with 
washing, and sprinkled with yellow sand, stretched to 
the fireplace, where the flames, reflected from shin- 
ing brasses, danced merrily in the grate over a well- 
swept hearth-stone. Toasting on a screen hung a pair 
of English blankets in ample folds; the furniture, 
polished like a mirror, gleamed in the light of the 
cheerful fire, and around the whitewashed walls hung 
a variety of neatly framed prints and pictures. The 
room had an aspect of tidiness and comfort pleasant 
to see anywhere, but there surprising. And I re- 
member, as if it were yesterday, though it is now five- 
and-twenty years ago, of saying to myself before I had 
crossed the threshold or asked one question, This is 
the house of a church-going family! So it proved to 
be. It was a Bethel ; God was in that place; and 
though, like the patriarch, I was in a sort of wilderness, 
this pleasant sight was a reality—no vision, like the 
ladder and angels of his dream. 

Those who knew Edinburgh some five-and-twenty 
years ago, may recollect an old blind man with a face 
frightfully scarred by small pox, and his grey head 
swathed in yards of flannel, who sat the livelong day 
at the top of the Mound, grinding music, of a kind, 
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from a barrel organ. He and his wife, a decent 
couple, belonged to my Church; and how pleased 
was I to find that this bright, comfortable room, was 
the organist’s home. Blind among neighbours who 
laboured under no such disadvantage and deprivation, 
his was the only house there where dirt might have 
been excused, and signs of poverty expected. It was 
remarkable by their absence. And the key to this 
material difference lay in the moral difference between 
him and his neighbours. They never went to church; 
he did. They had no respect for the Sabbath ; he 
kept it holy to the Lord. They had no religion; he 
was a man of devout habits, They indulged their 

















vices; he practised the virtues of Christianity. So, 
even in this world, his religion was of more advantage 
to him than their eyes were to them. It made him 
careful and frugal and temperate. Thus, though his 
only means of maintenance was the charity of such 
Samaritans as did not pass by on the other side, he 
lived amid comfort to a good old age, and left behind 
him at his death, not only the memory of an honest 
and upright life, but moneys in the bank not very much 
short of £200. Well, therefore, as I left the house, 
might I feel a strong desire to chalk, for his neigh- 
bours to ‘‘read, mark, learn and inwardly digest,” 
this appropriate sentence on the blind man’s door, 
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“Some with kindly word or look dropped an alms into her hand.” 


*¢ Godliness is profitable unto all things, having pro- | 


mise of the life that now is, and of that which is to 
come.” 

Esop’s Fables have their moral; and such is the 
moral 1 would draw from this veritable story. The 
aphorism of the Apostle is open, no doubt, to ex- 
ceptions: but exceptions here, as elsewhere, prove 
nothing; or, if anything, the rule. Once in a 
century, as it was or might have been in 1796 
when the thermometer sank to 48° below the freezing 
point, the Thames is frozen over, and London roasts 
oxen and holds fairs on the ice, Once in a century 
there is such a fall of snow as happened in 1824, 








when the mail-coach did not run for weeks, and 
a dead farmer on the borders of my old parish 
lay above ground for a fortnight, although the 
distance between his house and the churchyard was 
not over two statute miles, Once in a century our 
heat is almost tropical, as in 1826, when every crop 
but wheat failed ; vines ripened their grapes in the 
open air; and, lighted perhaps by shepherds shaking 
out the ashes of their tobacco pipes, such fires. 
burned among the dry moss and heath of the Gram- 
pians that, as I remember well, they seemed a range 
of active volcanoes—vast clouds of smoke rolling down 
their sides by day, and tremendous fires blazing on 
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their tops by night. Such seasons are quite abnormal ; 
and, notwithstanding their occasional occurrence, ours 
is justly reckoned a temperate climate, alike happily 
removed from the torrid heat of India and the 
wintry rigours of Labrador. Now as much as these 
intensely hot summers and severe winters are ex- 
ceptions to the generally mild character of our climate, 
as much is every case of extreme destitution, among 
the virtuous and pious, an exception to the ordinary 
course of God’s providence and government of the 
world. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, if not 
in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a 
thousand, godliness, as He has ordained, works out 
the results described by Paul ; and so, as many a grey- 
headed man on the banks of the Thames could say, 
**T have been young and am now old, but I never saw 
its waters frozen, or its ships locked fast in ice ;” so the 
Psalmist said, as many else could say, ‘‘I have 
been young and now am old, yet I never saw the 
righteous forsaken, or his seed begging bread.” Un- 
like the stars in their courses or the tides in their 
ebb and flow, the weather and the wind, which 
*bloweth where it listeth,” seem often quite capri- 
cious. Yet there are causes, did we know them, to 
account for this summer being unusually warm, and 
that winter unusually cold. But, originating in remote 
quarters of the earth, or acting in the higher regions of 
the atmosphere, or belonging perhaps to the sun, whose 
spots are supposed to exert a marked influence on our 
seasons, they lie beyond our ken. But it is not 
usually so with those cases which seem exceptions 
to the , Apostle’s rule. All good people are not 
wise. There may be devotion without discretion ; 
saintship, but little common sense; and an examin- 
ation of those cases where piety is associated with 
poverty and does not succeed in the world, will often 
discover such peculiarities of circumstances, body, 
mind, talents, or temper, as sufficiently explain why 
godliness, amid their disturbing influences, is not pro- 
fitable for the life that now is, however profitable it 
is for that which is to come. 

One of the grand practical principles of our re- 
ligion is self-denial. ‘‘If any man,” said our Lord, 
‘will be my disciple, let him take up his cross, deny 
himself daily, and follow me.” And since this virtue 
lies at the foundation of success in every business and 
pursuit, what more evident than that the godliness 
which forms and fosters it, must be profitable for the 
life that now is, as well as for that which is to come ? 
The religion which enforces, and by divine example 
teaches, habits of self-denial, arms a man for doing 
battle with the temptations that beset his path. It 
teaches him to say, No!—to sacrifice his passions to 
his interests ; and abstain from those indulgences 
which, wasting time, squandering money, impairing 
health, injuring character, lead to results that, though 
often attributed to misfortune, are usually due to 
misconduct. In a hundred other cases besides those 
where a woman who has fallen from virtue speaks of it as 
a misfortune, the term is incorrectly applied. It is not 
to the freaks of fortune, but to their own folly, their 
silly pride, their imprudence, their bad temper, their 
recklessness, their want of foresight, or their unwilling- 


ness to deny themselves a present pleasure for some | 








future good, that the poverty and privations of num- 
bers are due. The Bible tells us of only one pious 
man who was a beggar—and the diseases of his body 
are sufficient to account for the poverty of his cir- 
cumstances—and virtue soliciting charity is still a rare 
spectacle in the good providence of God. No doubt, 
I have had as many applying for work, or clothes, 
or money, or food, as would have filled a church 
much bigger than my own; yet though I cannot say 
of those whose misfortunes were not due to their 
misconduct, as a minister said of his friends as dis- 
tinguished from his acquaintances, that my pulpit 
would hold them all, they formed a small percentage 
of the whole. 

The blind organist teaches what prudence and tem- 
perance can achieve ; and though stagnations in trade 
will occur to press on the resources and try the 
patience of the working classes, early and steady 
habits of self-denial would exempt them from many 
of the humiliations and privations they suffer. And I 
am sorry they ever suffer: I should like to see every 
man who has earned his honest bread, and contributed 
by his labour to the wealth of the country, in circum- 
stances, when his head is grey and his eyes are dim 
and his joints are stiff, to live like the bees in winter, 
Provident, they “improve each shining hour;” and, 
snug within their warm thatch, enjoy the fruits of 
self-denying and frugal industry when summer flowers 
lie withered, and winter frosts bite keenly. Alas ! that 
many of our working-people should doom themselves 
to toil on till they sink into the grave; or till, amid 
privations and infirmities that gather about their grey 
heads like clouds around a setting sun, they have to 
accept the bitter bread of charity, and at an age when 
transplanting suits them as ill as it suits a hoary tree, 
are torn up by the roots and removed to the dreary 
walls of a Poor-House,—to be nursed, when dying, by 
hirelings, and thrust, when dead, into a pauper’s 
grave. He surely is the best friend of domestic 
servants, day-labourers, artisans, and their class, who 
seeks to save them from such a fate; and shows 
them, as I undertake to do, that they may ensure 
themselves against it. Nothing more simple if they 
only would practise a measure of that self-denial 
which has raised not a few of their class to fame and 
fortune. In the hope that some of my readers. may 
catch inspiration from the stories, let me give a few 
illustrations. 

I lately met with a remarkable instance of this 
virtue in a book called ‘‘ The Reformers before the 
Reformation.” One of these—a witty man, who 
seriously denied that the Apostle Peter ever en- 
joined eating fish on Friday, but jocularly asserted 
that, if he did, it was with an eye to his trade; and 
a bold man, who thundered away at the gates of 
Rome before either Luther or Calvin was born— 
was reared in a monastic Institution. There, how- 
ever it fared with the Heads of the House, the pupils 
had little else to eat than vegetables dressed with 
oil. Too poor to purchase lights to read books when 
others slept, this ardent youth, to meet and over- 
come that difficulty, denied himself the pleasures 
and, to some extent, the benefits of the table. He 
robbed his body to enrich his mind. He made his 
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lamp by which he lighted his lonely cell, and pursued | 
his studies through the long hours of night. 

Another case, which occurred in Edinburgh and fell 
under my own observation, offers a remarkable exam- 
ple of the benefits and, indeed, triumphs of a deter- 
mined, steady self-denial, It was the misfortune, 
not the fault, of the girl whose case I refer to, that 
she began her life as Lazarus ended his,—a beggar. 
She was born in that lot ; and her circumstances were 
not her shame. But in conquering fortune through 
an iron will, the sternest virtue, daily, noble, heroic 
self-denial, she presented in a humble sphere a truly 
grander spectacle than the heavens when the sun, 
coming forth as a bridegroom and rejoicing as a 
strong man to run his race, scatters the clouds that 
obscure his rising. I knew this girl well; and was 
first led to notice her by her singularly intelligent 
face, the modesty of her demeanour, and the clean, 
tidy aspect she offered as she sat, day by day, ‘‘ at 
the receipt of custom.” It was nothing to see her 
sit where many swept past, saying, “‘ Oh, these beg- 
gars are a nuisance!” and some with kindly word or 
look dropped an alms into her hand. Before our 
Ragged Schools were opened such a spectacle was too 
common. But nothing was so uncommon as the 
use she made of a mendicant’s hard-earned gains, 
—more than redeeming her poverty from contempt, 
and swimming in circumstances where most would 
have sunk. She fought a good fight ; and displayed 
a truer heroism than the world has often graced with 
titles, and crowned with laurels. Beggar-girls—and 
no wouder—usually come to grief; go to ruin; and 
find a deep lower still. But so soon as night fell on 
the streets she rose from her post, often cold, and 
wet, aid weary, to turn her steps to an evening 
school, There, paying for education out of her gains, 
she learned to read, to write, to count, to sew. She 
grew expert at her needle, and, devouring books with 
insatiable avidity, became in many respects a remark- 
able scholar. Without entering more fully into her 
case, suffice it to say, that the poor beggar-lassie 
entered on a life of credit and usefulness and inde- 
pendence more romantic than many novels,—she who 
began life in the lowest obscurity, soon rising to the 
surface, and riding like a life-buoy on the top of the 
waves. In my experience of all classes, from the 
highest to the lowest, I never knew one to whom 
these words might have been more justly applied, 
‘Many daughters have done virtuously, but thou 
excellest them all.” 

Another, and no less remarkable example of the 
self-denying spirit without which genius and talent 
often go for nothing, is found in the history of one 
of our greatest engineers. He began life as the only 
son of a poor widow, and after being a herd-boy was 
apprenticed toa country blacksmith. He says, as I have 
been told, that till he was over twenty years of age he 
never spent one copper penny he could save. In vain 
did public-houses, fairs, and markets spread their snares 
around him. Excellent pattern for youth to copy, he 
drank ne drams, and smoked no tobacco. Having to 
choose between himself wanting the luxuries and his 


| 
dinner of the vegetables—reserving the oil to feed the 





mother wanting the necessaries of life, or accepting 





them as a pauper, he chose the better part. He sup- 
ported her out of his wages; and besides that, when 
his fellows repaired perhaps to the public-house, each 
evening he left the forge, where he had toiled ten long 
hours, to learn mathematics from a country school- 
master who lived milesaway. That lad, with begrimed 
face washed clean, a copy of Euclid in one horny hand 
and a good staff in the other, tramping foul roads and 
facing winter storms in pursuit of knowledge, lovingly 
holding up a widowed mother with one arm and with 
the other stoutly pulling his way up the ladder, offered 
a spectacle not only for men to imitate, but for augels 
toadmire. He deserved to succeed, and did succeed— 
his the living sacrifices, which God regards with ap- 
probation and crowns with victory. 
Toiling—rejoicing—sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes ; 
Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees its close; 
Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose ! 
Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught ! 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortune must be wrought, 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought ! 


Deny thyself daily ! Let men observe that Christian 
precept, and what comforts would be secured, what 
evils shunned! Could I persuade all the working-classes 
to deny themselves those stimulants only which they 
would be no worse but much better to want, how 
many more of them might pass the evening of life in 
the pleasant enjoyment of this world, and in undis- 
turbed, devout preparation for the next! Instead of 
drudging on to the last, or becoming dependent either 
on public or private charity, how much better to find 
themselves in the circumstances of a venerable friend 
whom, after missing for years, I encountered lately as 
he sauntered the streets on a bright, balmy day? He 
had nothing to do but enjoy himself. Steady work, 
prudence, and foresight were cheering his old age with 
the comforts of this life, and piety with the hopes of 
a better one ; and I shall not forget his answer to my 
question, nor how his countenance grew radiant with 
the sunshine of his heart as he replied on my asking 
him, How he was ?—‘“‘I have had a long day, and 
now I have a quiet evening.” A long day and a quiet 
evening! What are these but the natural fruits, in 
the common course of Providence, of such a life of 
temperance and self-denial as religion inculcates ? 

This can be demonstrated. I have made exten- 
sive enquiries ; and feel perfect confidence in assert- 
ing that foresight and frugality would place our 
people, save in a few exceptional cases, beyond the 
reach of want or the need of charity. It is the want 
of these which makes Poor Laws necessary—if they 
are necessary. To make this plain, observe that he 
reckons himself, and is reckoned by others, a moderate 
and sober man, whose outlay for tobacco, ales, and 
spirits does not exceed, and cannot be counted at less, 
than from one to three pounds a year. Thousands 
of workmen spend twice three pounds a year on these 
indulgences. Now whether spent by servant girls 
to gratify their love of finery, or by men to gratify 
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their appetite for stimulants, they should know that 
these pounds, with accumulated capital and interest 
at five per cent., would in the course of years amount 
to a sum of money sufficient to maintain them, in 
comfortable and honest independence, throughout the 
evening of life. Some may not believe, and many 
may not understand this. The explanation lies in 
this, that nothing grows like money. Disease blights 
the potato ; storms shake, and rains drown, and frosts 
kill the corn ; flowers go to sleep at night, and trees, 
ceasing to grow, rest through the winter; but night 
and day, in freezing cold and burning drought, money 
grows. For example: 1l. a year, laid by for forty 
years, and bearing interest at 5 per cent., grows at 
the end of that period, not to 40/., but to 1001. ; 31 
to 300/.; 51. to 5001. Saving at one or other of 
these rates, how many who come to actual want 
would find themselves in old age equally independent 
of work and charity? Besides, they would have the 
comfort of knowing that their death would not plunge 
any who might be dependent on them into want. 
Able thus to give to them that need, and provide 
for themselves and those of their house, they would 
set forth the ‘* Genius of Christianity,” and adorn the 
doctrine of God their Saviour. _ 

It is even-handed justice to say, that others besides 
the working classes are wanting in the virtues of self- 
denial ; and that though self-indulgence on the part 
of the upper classes may inflict a less injury on the 
public, it inflicts a much greater one on their families. 
When the children of working men are left destitute, 
they find it comparatively easy to earn their bread and 
fight their own battle, The ability to do so rises as 
we descend in the scale of society. With faculties early 
sharpened on the grindstone of necessity, the ragged 
urchins of the Cowgate, for example, are more acute and 
awake at five years than other children are at eight or 
ten,—reminding one of the Polynesians, who, carried 
out to sea on their mothers’ backs and tossed in, have 
- to struggle for life, and thus learn to swim before other 
infants have learned to walk. It is the upper and 
middle classes who sin most in leaving their families 
destitute ; and it would be difficult to find language 
strong enough to condemn the conduct of those who, 
living up to or beyond their means, leave children, 
they have never trained to earn their bread, to the 
unutterable horrors of genteel poverty. 

Self-denial, a duty incumbent on all, is incumbent 
especially on such as make a profession of religion. 
I know that events, which they could neither antici- 
pate nor avoid, occur to plunge those into want whom, 
as the excellent of the earth, one would account the 
special objects of divine care. Such cases deserve 





our tenderest sympathy; and in these, besides yielding | 


the pleasure common to every act of kindness, charity 
rises into something sublime. On withdrawing from 
scenes where we have ministered to the necessities of 
Christ’s suffering members, we have seemed to hear the 
Divine voice, which said, ‘‘ I was sick, and ye visited 
me; naked, and ye clothed me ; 1 was an hungered, 
and ye gave me meat ; thirsty, and ye gave me drink.” 
But if stern and heroic self-denial can make him 
independent, no man who regards his Master’s honour 
and the character of religion should allow himself to 
become dependent on charity—to eat a morsel he 
has not earned, or inherited. On passing the gate of 
our City Workhouse when they were admitting appli- 
cants or dispensing out-door relief, I have grieved to 
see poor, decent Christians mixed up with a crowd 
who bore on their backs the rags, and in their bloated 
faces the stamp of vice. And as I saw God’s children 
herded with such characters and in such circum- 
stances as seemed to bring discredit on the care of 
their Heavenly Father, I felt that the self-denial 
which makes man independent of charity was a great 
Christian duty ; and that in the practice of this virtue, 
as in a thousand other ways, he who would not seem 
to deny his Master, must deny himself. The tree is 
known by its fruit; and let Christians endeavour to 
recommend religion by such fruits as an ungodly 
world can appreciate and understand. <A higher 
patriotism this than the bluff, honest Englishman 
recommended! His aid had been asked by one who, 
from the other’s well-known wealth and generosity, 
reckoned on afavourable answer. He reckoned with- 
out his host. His application was met with a firm and 
flat refusal. Then, said the mne’er-do-well, changing 
the whining tone to insolence, *‘ I'll lie down in the 
road there, and die before your door!”  ‘ Quite 
right, quite right,” coolly replied the other ; ‘* I ap- 
prove of that. Every man should do something for 
his country. Go, sir, and die, and let the world see 
the end of a drunkard!” The story, which I tell as 
it was told to me, presents truth—like the diamond 
in its natural state—in a rough form. Yet in the - 
respectability and comforts which self-denial secures 
for such as practise it, who would not rather see the 
rewards of virtue, the pleasant fruits of piety? 
However humble his lot, he, as a patriot, does some- 
thing for his country, and as a Christian, much for 
his religion, who shows by his circumstances, that, 
while vice is costly, virtue is cheap; that worth 
and want are not ordinarily linked together in the 
government of God; that, as Scripture teaches, the 
blind old organist illustrated, and the experience 
of ages proves, GODLINESS IS PROFITABLE UNTO ALL 
THINGS, HAVING THE PROMISE OF THE LIFE THAT NOW 
is, AND OF THAT WHICH IS TO COME, 
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BLAISE PASCAL. 


BY W. LINDSAY ALEXANDER, D.D. 
PART III.—HIS INFLUENCE. 


In attempting to form some estimate of the influ- 
ence of Pascal, we enter upon an inguiry not less 
difficult than it is interesting. It is in no case easy 
to determine the influence of a thinker on society 
at large, or on any part of it. The man of action 
leaves his mark, distinct, it may be broad and deep, 
on those interests which his deeds affect ; the worker, 
whatever be the department to which he devotes his 
energies, can be traced in the processes of his agency, 
and supplies a measure of the results of his working 
in the things he has done. But the man of thought 
operates by meaus the movement and action of which 
uo eye can follow ; he builds up in silence and alone 
an edifice from which countless and untraceable 
streams of influence may proceed in every direction, 
and for generation after generation ; and not even those 
who accept the influence are themselves always con- 
scious of the source of the effect which has been 
produced upon them. It is only, therefore, in a 
vague way and approximately that in any case the 
influence of the thinker or writer on his fellow man 
can be estimated ; and the difficulty becomes the 
greater the more his thoughts have partaken of a 
reflective, meditative, and philosophic character. 

In the case of Pascal, the difficulty of forming 
a just estimate of the effect his writings have pro- 
duced, is increased by the circumstances in which they 
were sent forth, He formed one of a school, and it 
is not possible altogether to separate his influence 
from that of the Port-Royalists generally. Then the 
portion of his writings which is fitted to tell most 
powerfully on the minds and souls of men, exists only 
in detached fragments, which it is not easy to combine 
so as to catch a view of the author’s entire plan, 
and many of which hardly convey any clear meaning 
as separate utterances. When to all this is added 
he singular history through which these fragments 
have passed, and the way in which they have been 
dealt with, it must be evident that in any attempt 
to determine the influence of Pascal, only partial 
success at the best can be expected. 

The sphere in which the influence of Pascal’s 
writings is most easily traced, is that of his country’s 
literature. Here the effect of his example is un- 
deniable, both upon the style and on the manner of 
thought of subsequent writers. In his writings, 
especially the Provincial Leéters, we find the first 
specimen of that style of pellucid, easy, and brilliant 
writing which forms the peculiar charm of French 
literature, and which the writers of that country have 
shown to be no less adapted to grave, scientific dis- 
quisition, than to narrative and the lighter kinds of 
literature. Before Pascal’s writings appeared, the 
French language was comparatively rude and un- 
formed ; and the style of the best writers was stiff 
and homely, Some beginnings towards a better style 
had been made by Montaigue, who, as Pope says, 








*‘ pours himself out plain” in his essays, in nervous 
and picturesque language ; but his influence had not 
been permanent, and the intermediate writers had 
retrograded instead of advancing. To Pascal belongs 
the undoubted honour of having fixed the literary 
language of his country, and given to its literature 
its peculiar and characteristic stamp. On this point 
all authorities, from Voltaire to Vinet, are agreed. 
‘*The first book of genius in [French] prose,” says 
the former, ‘‘ was the Provincial Letters, published in 
1654. All kinds of eloquence are exemplified there. 
There is not a single word which after the lapse of 
a century has suffered the change which so often 
alters living languages. To that work must be re- 
ferred the epoch of the fixing of our language: The 
Bishop of Lugon told me, that having asked Monsieur 
de Meaux, what book he would have best liked to 
have written, if he had not written his own, Bossuet 
replied, The Provincial Letters.”* Vinet, after no- 
ticing how the language had become purified, but at 
the same time impoverished, by courtly influences in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, adds, ‘* Pascal 
afterwards comes forward to consecrate the new lan- 
guage, to fix it and to stamp it with the seal of his 
genius, From that time the revolution is complete.”+ 

Villemain, in his Essay on Pascal, besides reiterating 
this eulogium, ascribes to Pascal the introduction of 
that style of terse, pointed, and graceful humour 
which constitutes the principal charm of the French 
comedy, especially as it appears in the productions of 
Molitre. In this he is probably correct, for many 
parts of the Provincial Letters read very much like 
some of the scenes in Molitre ; and undoubtedly the 
change is very marked from the rollicking, coarse, and 
often disgusting humour of Rabelais, to the polished, 
pointed, and elegant raillery of Pascal and Moliére. 
But we fear Pascal’s influence in this direction was 
not wholly harmless, We fear that, without intending 
it, or himself going beyond the bounds which reve- 
rence for sacred things imposes, he set an example 
which was only too readily followed by the wits of a 
succeeding age, and which in the hands of such a 
man as Voltaire, became a weapon for assailing all 
that is sacred in religion, and all that Pascal himself 
would most piously have laboured to sustain. At the 
best, wit is a two-edged weapon ; and they who are 
gifted with it had need to take heed how they use it, 
lest in seeking by means of it to discredit the foolish 
or scourge the impertinent, they give occasion or en- 
couragement to the unthinking or profane to employ 
it against that which is venerable and sacred. ‘If, 
without wronging others or derogating from ourselves, 
we can be facetious, if we can use our wits in jesting 
innocently and conveniently, we may sometimes do 
it ; but let us, in compliance with St. Paul’s direction, 


* Siecle de Louis XIV., ch. 39. 
+ History of French Literature in the Eighteenth Century. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. James Bryce; p. 10. 
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beware of ‘foolish talking and jesting which are not 
convenient,’ ” * 

Here it may be proper to advert briefly to the 
inquiry, whether, or how far, the writings of Pascal 
have a sceptical tendency? To some the very pro- 
posal of such a question may seem ridiculous ; for 
how, it may be asked, can it for a moment be alleged 
or supposed that the writings of a man who was so 
earnest a believer in the truths of Revelation, —writ- 
ings, moreover, which were composed by him with a 
special view to the defence of Christianity,—should 
have a tendency to foster or favour a spirit of doubt 
and disbelief? The question is natural; and yet not 
only has the charge been made against Pascal, but it 
must be admitted that in a sense it is justly made. 
M. Cousin even goes the length of representing him 
as ‘the prey of a desolate scepticism” (scepticisme 
désolé), and a French philosopher has recently, with- 
out going so far as this, elaborately maintained the 
sceptical basis on which M,. Pascal’s Thoughts are 
erected. M. Faugtre has sought to rebut the charge 
in his preface to the ‘‘ Pensées,” and the same has been 
done still more at large by Mr. Rogers, in the Edin- 
burgh Review (vol. Ixxxv., p. 206, ff., reprinted in 
his Essays). As against the unmeasured charge of 
M. Cousin these defences are successful ; but they do 
not appear to us entirely to dispose of the question in 
Pascal’s favour. It is to be borne in mind that there 
are two kinds of scepticism—a philosophic scepticism 
which calls into doubt the sufficiency of human 
reason, and a theologic scepticism which, admitting 
it may be the sufficiency of reason, calls into doubt the 
supernatural and apocalyptic. Hence it is possible for 
a@ man in these different senses, not only to be a 
sceptic and a sound believer at one and the same time, 
but even to arrive at his belief by the way of his 
scepticism. The latter was the case with Pascal ; of 
whom the writer above referred to justly says, ‘‘ His is 
a scepticism which issues from dogmatism and tends 
to dogmatism ; which sets out from original sin, taken 
in the rigorous sense of the Jansenists, to terminate 
in the dogma of grace.”* Pascal was, if not wholly, 
yet undoubtedly to a large extent, a philosophical 
sceptic. He distrusted human reason in the pursuit 
of moral truth ; not from any supposed original defi- 
ciency in man’s mental constitution, but through the 
disorder and feebleness which sin has introduced. 
He not only saw clearly that moral evidence must, 
from the nature of the case, always fall short of 
demonstration ; he went further than this, almost 
to the point of denying that in this department 
man can by the unaided use of his own faculties 
arrive at a reasonable probability of the truth 
of things. So utterly degraded and impaired did 
human reason appear to him, that but for the capa- 
city which man has for faith, there would have been, 
in his opinion, no hope of our attaining to any solid 
conviction beyond the region of abstract science. ‘‘One 
must,” he wrote, ‘have these three qualities : one 
must be a Pyrrhonist, a geometrician, a submissive 
Christian ; and these harmonise and moderate each 





* Barrow, Serm. 14, sub fin. 
t Dictionnaire des Sciences Philos. v. 373. 





other by our doubting where we ought, being assured 
where we ought, and submitting where we ought.” 
In ‘‘these bold words,” according to M. Faugtre, 
‘*is found the entire history of Pascal, and they 
sum up the condition of his intellect.” True; and 
taken by themselves they might be regarded as in- 
dicating in his mind a just perception of the con- 
ditions of human knowledge as a mediation between 
legitimate doubt and legitimate certainty. But when 
they are viewed in connection with Pascal’s general 
tone and strain of utterance on such points, they can 
only be understood as meaning that, beyond the 
sphere of demonstrative science, man’s only choice 
lies between scepticism (or, as Pascal calls it, 
Pyrrhonism) and implicit submission to an authori- 
tative teacher. M. Faugtre says that ‘“ faith and 
reason may alike claim Pascal ;” and he maintains 
that his scepticism did not go beyond his ‘holding 
as insufficient and incomplete all systems produe:d 
by human reason outside of Christianity.” (i, 81.) 
But Pascal’s repeated declarations forbid us to accept 
this as a just statement of his position. He un- 
doubtedly went much beyond this. Whilst he was 
not the absolute and universal sceptic which M. 
Cousin represents him as being, he beyond all ques- 
tion denied to human reason in its present state all 
power of conducting man to certainty in the sphere 
of moral truth. He has himself, we think, most 
distinctly defined his own position on this head in the 
following passage, which occurs in one of his most 
carefully written papers :—‘‘ Mer must take a side, and 
range themselves either under dogmatism or under 
Pyrrhonism ; for he who thinks to remain neuter will 
be a Pyrrhonist par excellence. . . . . What, 
then, is man in this state to do? Shall he doubt of 
everything 7—doubt if he is awake? if one pinches 
him? if one burns him? Shall he doubt if he 
doubts ? doubt if he is? One cannot go that length ; 
and I venture to assert that a perfect Pyrrhonist 
never has been. Nature sustains infirm reason and 
suffers it not to go to such extravagance. Shall we, 
then, say, on the other hand, that man certainly 
possesses truth— he who on the slightest pressure 
cannot show any title to it, is obliged to let go his 
hold? . What a chimera, then, is man! What a 
prodigy! What a chaos! What a subject of con- 
tradictions! Judge of all things, frail worm of the 
dust,—depository of the true, common sewer of in- 
certitude and error—the glory and the refuse of the 
world! Who shall disentangle this embroglio ? 
Nature confounds the Pyrrhonists, and reason con- 
founds the dogmatists. What, then, O man, wilt 
thou become, who seekest by thine own natural 
reason what is thy real condition? Thou canst not 
escape one of these parties, nor subsist in either. 
Know, then, O proud one, what a paradox thou art 
to thyself! Humble thyself, impotent reason ; be 
silent, imbecile nature; learn that man infinitely 
transcends man ; and hear from thy Master thy true 
conditions, of which thou art ignorant. Hear God.” 
(ii, pp. 103, ff.) As an instance of the length to 
which Pascal could go in asserting man’s inability to 
arrive at truth by his natural faculties, the following 
passage may be cited :—‘‘ Man is but a subject full 
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of error, natural to him, and to be removed only by 
grace. Nothing shows him truth; everything mis- 


leads him. The two sources of knowledge—the 
senses and reason—not only are deficient in sincerity, 
they also reciprocally mislead each other. The senses 
mislead the reason by false appearances ; and the trick- 
ery which they practise on the reason the reason re- 
torts on them in turn ; the passions of the soul trouble 
the senses, and cause them to have false impressions ; 
they lie and they deceive with emulation.” (ii., 47.) 
With such statements before us we cannot exempt 
Pascal from the charge of having gone to a dangerous 
excess in asserting the infirmity of human reason. It 
is probable that had he revised his Thoughts he would 
very considerably have modified his views; for he 
could hardly have failed to see that in denouncing 
reason as utterly untrustworthy, he had cut away the 
only basis on which he himself could stand as an 
apologist for the truth of Christianity ; nay, he had 
destroyed the only valid criterion by which truth and 
falsehood eau be discriminated. In man there is 
nothing higher than reason ; and though reason needs 
to be instructed, strengthened, and purified before it 
can reach the higher truths of the moral and spiritual 
world, yet if we do not allow to it the power of 
investigating and determining truth, we must be pre- 
pared either to deny to man the possibility of arriving 
at any knowledge of the true at all, or to maintain 


that whatever of truth man knows has been conveyed | 


into his mind by a special act of Divine inspiration. 
Pyrrho was consistent when he maintained that all 
science is impossible, and the pursuit of it vain. 
Jacob Boehm was consistent when he maintained that 
all true knowledge is due to irresistible grace, which 
strikes into the mind arbitrarily like a flash of light- 
ning. But between these alternative positions thero 
is no middle place for those who deny to reason its | 
just claims. 
measure to the early influence which the study of | 
Montaigne and the scientific pursuits of his youth | 









It was Pascal’s mistake—due in great | | 


of human reason to reach truth, he has yet made his 
appeal to human reason in defence of Christianity, 
and has asserted in various ways at the bar of the 
human judgment, the certainty of moral and spiritual 
truth. ‘What he designed in defence of Christianity 
he accomplished only in the fragments constituting 
his Thoughts ; but we know.from his own description 
in a conversation, notes of which have been preserved, 
the method he intended to pursue, and the line of 
argument he purposed to follow. 

The argument which it was Pascal’s design to un- 
fold in defence of Christianity was summarily as fol- 
lows :—After determining the kinds of proof which 
make the most powerful impressions on men, and an- 
nouncing as his thesis that the Christian religion has 
the same marksof certitude and evidence as those things 


| which are received in the world as most indubitable, 


he intended to describe man as surrounded with 
uncertainty and doubt, as having gleams of light, 
but encompassed with thick darkness, great but yet 
little, with many advantages yet full of weaknesses, 
perplexed by the contrarieties which everywhere meet 
his view, and yet prompted by the very perplexity 
in which he finds himself to desire and long for some 
exit into a sphere where, on a less encumbered path, 
and under a clearer sky, he might pursue the investiga- 
tion of truth. First of all, he would suppose the 
inquirer to betake himself to the philosophers ; and 
here he meant to show, after a statement of all 
that the greatest philosophers of the various schools 
had taught concerning man, how full of defects, errors, 
contradictions and weaknesses, their doctrines are, 
and how certain it is that it is not from them that gatis- 
faction is to be obtained in this quest. Next, he pro- 
posed to survey the different religious systems which 
have been in vogue among men for the purpose of 
showing how full of vanity, folly, and error they are, 
and how utterly incompetent they are to satisfy the 
inquirer. He then intended to turn to the Jewish 
nation, and having delineated the peculiar characteris- 


had exerted over his mental habits—that, whilst | tics of this singular people, to fix attention on the 
shrinking from ascribing all knowledge to direct in- | 


spiration, he yet so depreciated reason as to throw | governed, and which comprises alike their history, their 


himself on the opposite alternative of seeming to deny | legislation, and their religion. 


fact that they possessed a book by which they were 


In this book the only 


to man the possibility of discriminating the true from | satisfactory account is found of man’s original great- 


the false. 
be regretted. 


That he should have done so is much to | ness and of his present misery and weakness ; here 
It has given encouragement to the | man is shown on the one hand how deeply corrupt 


enemies of revealed truth to assert that its claims can and utterly helpless he is, and on the other is consoled 


ke defended only by a process which renders all rea- 
soning futile; it has given force to the taunt that 
where faith begins reason ends ; it has fostered scep- 
tical tendencies in those who had neither Pascal’s 
excuse for what they have taught, nor the conserva- 
tive power of personal religion which kept Pascal from 
being misled by his own mistake ; and it has done its 
part towards unsettling men’s minds as to the cer- 
tainty of moral truth, and confirming that tendency 
towards sensualistic speculation in France, which has 
culminated in the Positivism of M. Comte, 

One has often occasion to be thankful that, with an 
inconsistency by which the world is a gainer, good 
men are drawn practically into courses from which 
their speculative opinions might have held them back. 
So was it with Pascal. A sceptic as to the power 


| 





| by finding that his remedy is in the hand of God, who 
promises to send One to satisfy for sinners, and to 
remedy their helplessness. Now this book is the only 


| book that has worthily spoken of God, and gives the 


idea of a true religion; and attention is especially 
to be directed to what it teaches as to the essence ot 
worship, which it places in the love of God, a cha- 
racteristic quite peculiar, and which distinguishes it 
from all other religions, the falsehood of which appears 
from the want of this essential mark. By this course 
of remark Pascal proposed to bring the .inquirer to a 
state of mind favourable to the reception of the proofs 
of the truths contained in the Bible. To these he 
then proposed to proceed, and after some general 
remarks he designed to select the Pentateuch and to 
show by a number of circumstances that it was im- 
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possible Moses could have left in writing a set of 
falsehoods, and that even had he been so inclined the 
people for whom he left them could never have been 
imposed on thereby. In the course of this enquiry 
the subject of the miracles recorded in the Pentateuch 
would be considered and their authenticity proved by 
the circumstances under which they were performed. 
The next step-would be to consider the ancient economy 
n its symbolical.and typical character, and the accom- 
plishment of its types in the dispensation of Jesus 
Christ. He then proposed to examine the prophecies 
of the Old Testament, and on this he intended to lay 
particular stress. Having in this way gone through 
the books of the Old Testament, he proposed to come 
to those of the New. , Here he would begin with 
Jesus Christ already accredited by the fulfilment in 
Him of the types and prophecies, and still further 
urge his claims from his person, his miracles, his 
doctrine and his life. His nextstep would be to show 
that the Apostles could neither be regarded as deceivers 
nor as deceived ; and the whole would be wound up 
with general observations on the Gospel history, 
the style of the Evangelists, the Apostles and their 
writings, the martyrs and saints, and whatever could 
lend support to the proofs already adduced. 

Such was the wide and comprehensive field which 
Pascal proposed to occupy in defence of Christianity. 
Having this general idea of his plan before us, his de- 
tached Thoughts become invested with a fresh interest, 
and we can read them, for the most part at least, with 
reference to the place they were meant to occupy in 
the grand argument. Such an argument no man had 
before proposed to conduct, and though no writer has 
yet arisen to complete Pascal’s great design by working 
the internal and external evidences of Christianity into 
one compact and continuous line of reasoning, all 
writers of eminence on this subject since his time have 
prosecuted their theme under an influence derived more 
or less immediately from his design. His influence 
here, accordingly, has been potent, and can be traced. 

Another department in which this influence of Pas- 
cal’s writings has been exercised is that of speculative 
thought, and the influence exerted here has passed 
over to the closely connected sphere of theology. In 
neither department has he entered into any formal or 
systematic development of his views, but he looked at 
both from a definite stand-point, and his Thoughts are 
full of important utterances bearing upon both. The 
key to his position is supplied by the following pas- 
sage: ** We know truth not only by the reason, but 
also by the heart. It is by the latter we know first 
principles, which reasoning is not required to prove, 
and in vain attempts to assail. The Pyrrhonists who 
make this their object labour at it in vain. We know 
that we are not dreaming, however unable we may be 
to prove it by reason ; but this inability simply shows 
the weakness of our reason, not the uncertainty of all 
knowledge, as they pretend. For the knowledge of 
first principles—such as that there is space, time, 
motion, number—is as certain as any of those which our 
reasonings supply to us. And it is on the knowledge 


of the heart and instinct that reason must rest and | 


must base all its discourse. . . . . Pringiples are felt, 
propositions are deduced ; and both have equal certi- 





tude, though in different ways. It is as absurd for 
reason to demand of the heart proofs of its first prin- 
ciples before assenting to them, as it would be to 
demand of reason a feeling of all the propositions it 
demonstrates in order to receive them. ..... This 
is the reason why they to whom God has given religion 
by the sentiment of the heart are most happy, and:the 
most legitimately persuaded; but those who have 
not this, we can persuade only by reasoning, hoping 
that God may give it to them by the sentiment of the 
heart, without which faith is but human, and useless 
for salvation.” (ii. 108, 9). 

These views pervade Pascal’s Thoughts. By ‘the 
heart,” and by ‘‘ instinct,” he intends in such con- 
nections the primary constitution of our nature, in 
virtue of which we cannot but hold for true certain 
fundamental propositions, the elements of all know- 
ledge, received by intuition antecedent to all reasoning. 
He thus declares himself on the side of those who féid, 
with Augustine, that all knowledge rests ultimately 
on belief; that we believe in order that we may 
know. It is a pity that though he abides by this 
throughout, he in several places writes as if even 
these primary sentiments were not to be implicitly 
trusted, inasmuch as it is impossible to discriminate 
those fundamental beliefs from beliefs which custom 
or accident may have engendered. 

Starting from the position that religion is a sen- 
timent of the heart rather than a conclusion of 
the reason, Pascal embraced to the full what was a 
favourite maxim with Luther, Pectus theologum facit. 
It is the bosom that makes the theologian. Even more 
than Luther’s, Pascal’s is a pectoral theology. His 
natural temperament led him to prefer grasping truth 
in the mass to analysing it into separate propositions, 
each of which had to be built up on some basis of 
logical proof. He had small confidence in logic simply 
as such: ** sound reasoning,” he says, ‘‘ is not made by 
Barbara and Baralipton.* We sheuld not hoist up 
our intellect ; strained and laborious efforts fill the 
mind with a foolish presumption through an unnatu- 
ral elevation, and vain and ridiculous inflation, in place 
of solid vigorous nourishment.” (i. 172.) He be- 
lieved there was a natural fitness between truth and 
man’s heart, so that when the Spirit of God brings 
the truth home to the heart its power is at once and 
directly felt, just as light is felt to be light and heat 
to be heat by their own inherent fitness to produce 
these impressions on the sentient faculty. 

A doctrine of this sort may be easily carried too 
far, and may be made to minister to an unhealthy 
mysticism. In itself, however, it is both true and of 
great value; and the prominence given to it by 
Pascal, and the eloquence with which he has pre- 
sented it, have caused it to exercise a very beneficial 
influence on theological speculation since his day. 
We would specify three directions in which especially 
this beneficent influence has tended. In the first 
place, ‘it has given force to the conviction that man 
may know a great many more things than he can 
either comprehend or prove ; that the, sphere of 
knowledge is wider than that of conception or reason- 





* Logical terms, used to denote the figures and modes of syllo- 
gisms. 
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ing ; and that consequently to receive truths which 
faith embraces, though they transcend reason, is not, 
as some have insinuated, to abrogate the dignity of 
our intellectual nature, but rather to rise to its high- 
est and serenest sphere. In the second place, due 
importance was thus given to the self-evidencing power 
of Divine truth—a power which belongs to it essen- 
tially, and in virtue of which it proves itself simply 
by showing itself; just as Jesus Christ, who is em- 
phatically the Word and Truth of God, manifested 
God to men simply by living among them and letting 
his divinity stream out from Him, so that men ‘“‘ be- 
held his glory as the glory of the only-begotten of the 
Father ”—a theme this of vast importance, and to 
which adequate justice has not yet been done. In 
the third place, Pascal did much in this way towards 
delivering theology from being a mere hortus siccus 
of scholastic definitions and dry dogmas, and by con- 
necting it with human feeling and interest to inform 
it with life and energy ; he sought to bring theology 
and religion together, to blend speculation with emo- 
tion; and so to engage man’s affections in a study 
which, as it deals with the highest themes, has.also } 
an intimate bearing on the deepest interests of the 
individual and the race. This method of regarding 
and treating theology, Pascal may be said to have 
inaugurated, and by the combined influence of his 
genius and his piety, established in the admiration of 


The points on which we have touched are those in 
which Pascal’s influence can be most readily traced, 
though in respect of several of them it is only in a 
very general way that we can pretend to speak of the 
effect which his writings have had. But perhaps 
their influence has been most powerful in a direction 
in which it is utterly impossible to trace their opera- 
tion. Who can tell what has been the effect of these 
outpourings of a sublime genius, fired with Divine 
love and irradiated with the lustre of heaven, upon 
the spiritual life of myriads by whom they have been 
studied ? What trains of noble thought have they 
not suggested! What flashes of light have they not 
darted into the soul! What pure, and true, and holy 
convictions have they not awakened! How have 
they deepened devotion, quickened piety, invigorated 
belief, and stimulated to high and useful action ! 
These things lie beyond the ken of the historian and 
the philosopher. They belong to that history which is 
written by the finger of God in the books of remem- 
brance that lie beside his throne. The day shall 
disclose them. When the Judge shall take his seat on 
his great white throne, and the books shall be opened 
before Him, and every secret thing shall be brought 
into judgment, the history of each human soul shall 
be minutely detailed ; and then shall it be known 
what a power for good this feeble but gifted recluse 
has been since he ended his short and troubled life, 





thoughtful and pious minds ever since. 


and went to his rest. 





A NAVVIES’ TEA-DRINKING. 


By tae Avuruor or ‘‘ Haste To THE REscvusz.” 


Ir was in the autumn of 1860, when I was very 
pressed with work for God, that a man, who had re- 
cently moved to a surburban part of the town, sent 
forme. I found that he had been taken ill the day 
before whilst at work, and was in a great fright about 
his soul. He felt he was not fit to die. As his 
bodily pains came on so vehemently, while I sat be- 
side his couch, that he rolled in anguish, and could 
not listen, he said: ‘* Come again to-morrow, but 
don’t let it be so late in the day, nor too early ; three 
o’clock would be best for me if it will be convenient 
for you, ma’am.” I promised to be there by that 
hour, and left him. 

When I called next day I found him relieved from 
pain, and so eager to listen that it was not to be won- 
dered at that I forgot that at eight o’clock there was 
another engagement for me nearly two miles off—at the 
house of one of my district visitors, who had arranged 
to get all the members of his district together for a 
prayer-meeting in his kitchen. On recollecting this, I 
made all haste from S. H.’s cottage ; but had hardly left 
it when I saw about four hundred men, each with a slop 
slung across his shoulders, tramping as hard as they 
could towards the town. Wondering who and what 
they were, I stopped the cab, and asked, ‘* My friends, 
who are you? where are you going?” Nor had 
I to wait long for a reply. About fifty men 





stood still, and several voices answered, ** We are 


working on the Welshpool Line, and are going to our 
lodgings.” 

Being extremely anxious not to lose the opportu- 
nity of making friends with these men, I asked many 
other questions, and invited them to St. Alkmond’s 
School Room on the followingThursday night. ‘‘ What- 
ever can she want us for?” said one of the navvies to 
his mate. We did not leave the other time to answer, 
but ssruck in, saying, 

** You are most of you away from your families and 
all you hold dear ; and we wish to make your stay in 
Shrewsbury happier, if you would let us try.” 

Our Mothers’ Meeting was held at that time on 
Thursday nights, from six to nine o’clock, in St. Alk- 
mond’s School Room—a circumstance which I forgot 
when I mentioned that evening to the navvies ; it 
could not be helped now ; and we had to do our best. 
So on the following Thursday evening, after opening 
with prayer, I told the women what and whom we 
might expect at eight o’clock, adding, ‘‘One of you 
must look at the clock, and watch the door, that the 
first man who enters may not frighten away the others 
when he sees the room full of women.” Well, the 
lobby gas is lighted, the front door is set open, and the 
room door left ajar, that they might see we expected 
them, and I am reading aloud, just at eight o’clock, 
when a shoemaker’s wife cries out, ‘‘ There’s one of 
them !” 
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I looked up just in time to see a rough head retreat- | 
ing ; and, hurrying out after him, I saw three men 
and a boy rushing off towards St. Julian’s Steps. For- | 
tunately, one of them in his flight turned his head, | 
and, seeing me, came back ; and was successful in 
bringing back his companions also. 

Not knowing whether fifty might not come, I had 
invited four of our steadiest men to meet the navvies | 
and engage them in conversation until I was ready to | 
attend to them. These coadjutors came in imme- 
diately, and certainly the contrast was very great be- 
tween the navvies and my well-dressed total abstainers, 
with their intelligent faces lighted up with Christian 
thought. That evening elicited much valuable in- 
formation. I ascertained that three of the gangers on 
the works were good members of my society ; and I 
had the satisfaction of seeing that our new friends 
were much interested in the object of our Mothers’ 
Meeting, and that confidence seemed perfectly esta- 
blished between us. 

On returning home, I begged my husband to devise 
some better plan for getting hold of these men for 
Christ. They were to be only three months more in 
Shrewsbury—perhaps not so long. After some con- 
sideration we agreed that a Tea Party would be the 
best plan. So invitations being printed, with my 
husband’s signature and my own, we sent them off 
in envelopes—each ganger being supplied according 
to the number of his men. 

On the day before the tea party, one of the gangers 
came in at nine o’clock, p.m., after our prayer meeting, 
bringing us the number of those who accepted the 
invitation. It was not less than two hundred and 
sixty-four. We had not expected such a successful 
issue. There was nothing for it but to improvise 
other arrangements, hire a larger room, and get twenty 
men and ten women from amongst my Christian 
abstainers to offer their services as waiters. When the 
evening came, it was a beautiful sight to see the navvies 
enter, each wearing a clean white slop; and among 
them some most remarkable-looking men, of great 
stature and personal beauty. 

The company was ranged on forms in four double 
rows face to face, with sufficient space for the waiters 
to pass between them with trays of cake and cans of 
hot tea. As soon as all were seated, but before tea 
was served, a little girl implored admission. ‘‘ Mother,” 
she said, ‘‘ told me to come and see the lady.” Her 
request was granted. 

The timid little one being encouraged to come close 
ap to me, she put threepence into my hand, and 
whispered, ‘* Please, ma’am, mother wants father to 
sign the pledge to-night.” Good! But I felt perplexed. 
How was I to know her father? I could do nothing 


‘else than take the child by the hand, and say to the 


men, ‘* My friends, which of you owns this little girl?” 
Eager heads are now bent forward ; then suddenly, 
letting go my hand, the child rushes between one of 
the ranks, straight to her father; and throwing her 
arms round his neck, whispers in his ear, and putting 


_ the money into his hand, immediately runs away. It 


was a touching sight ! 
At this Navvies’ Tea Party the behaviour of the 
guests was excellent, At first too shy to talk, they 
1.—20 


_— 





maintained a dead silence; but seeing the freedom 


| and kindness with which my members treated them 


as they pleasantly passed up and down the ranks 
with cake and tea, they began a social conversation 
until a quiet and happy sound filled the room. Our 
kindness was not thrown away. It softened the 
greatest roughs. 

After tea, Captain (now Sir George) Pechell took 
the chair, as my husband was obliged to attend a 
meeting elsewhere. When most earnest words for 
Christ had been spoken, and some hymns sung, in 
which several of our guests joined, I took the pass- 
port to the tea-party for my motto. I used it as a 
homely illustration of the precious truth that Jesus 
Christ opens our way to heaven and its joys. I pressed 
them to come to Jesus ; and as I spoke of the Saviour’s 
love, many eyes, unused to weeping, shed tears, and 
manly heads were hung down in grief. The hour to 
part at length came: but not till twenty-one men 
came forward to sign an abstinence pledge—each offer- 
ing his threepence, for they had heard it was our 
custom to receive that fee for our sick-fund. We 
were surprised ; because, fearing that the mention 
of total abstinence might frighten some of our new 
friends from coming near us again, and feeling strongly 
assured that the attractive theme to draw hearts from 
sin is the sweet story of Jesus’ love, we had said no- 
thing about this pledge. We had spoken only of Christ. 

Such is the story of the Navvies’ Tea-Drinking. 
And now, when eleven months have passed away, 
what fruit, it may be asked, had we from this night ? 

The following letter, written by one who did not 
sign the pledge, will show how one man was brought 
to Christ. 

‘*__ Station, September 16th, 1861. 

6 My pEAkB LaDy Mrs. W.. .—I hope that you will 
pardon me in taking the liberty of writing to you at 
this time, as my mind has never been at rest for 
thinking of your words, as I was one of those men 
that was at your tea party as you was so kind as to 
send me a tickett to come with, and when I got there 
you was there, when whe come off the railroad last 
October to your tea party ; and after tea you gave a 
sweet lecture that whent to my hart, and you called 
the tea tickett a passport to come with, and you spoke 
of a passport to heaven—that has been on my mind 
ever since, and I am sorrey that I could not come to 
your meetings after, as I had to leave Salop and go 
into shire to a little town called K——— on to the 
K railway ; and I must bless God that ever I 
come to your tea party, for you opened my eyes, and 
I have keep them open ever since for ever going into 
a public house, and throwing my money away from 
my whife and family as you showed me the way to 
prepair both for this world and for that which is to 
come ; and I am happey to inform you that I have 
found a few teetotallers, and good ones too, and pious 
men too ; and whe have formed a small meeting every 
Saturday night, and whe have began with the young, 
to start a juvenile society, and whe hope with the help 
of God that a great many will help us in this great 
and glorious cause, as I have told them all about you, 
and how you are getting on in Salop my dear lady. 

*‘ Whe have got a few tracts to take round on a 
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Sunday morning, and I must say that they think a 
great deale about them as they are taken round by 
a railway man. 

‘Dear Lady, whe hope that you will pardon me for 
wrighting to you as whe are in whant of a few tracts 
if you eould faviour me with as many as you can, to 
spread the glorious cause of God. By so doing you 
will give me great courage to go onwards. 

*¢ Hoping to hear from you, your most humble and 
obedient servant in the cause of God, 

be i 


Besides this, we know of other instances of God’s 
blessing on that meeting. The wife of one of the men 


who signed the pledge that night, was induced to 
attend our meetings. It ended in her coming to Jesus, 
After giving satisfactory evidence of a change of heart, 
she was suddenly seized with a paralytic affection, 
which in two years brought her down to the grave. 
I never saw a happier death-bed ; glory seemed to have 
set in before she was removed from this scene of 
suffering and sorrow. 

Promising and pleasant tidings of others have oc- 
curred from time to time. The great day will reveal 
all the blessing given—meanwhile we wait, knowing 
| that the bread we cast on the waters shall return 
| though it should be many days hence. 
| May we ever praise Him who alone ordereth our steps! 








THEOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE. 


No. 1—CLAIMS OF THE BIBLE.—INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


A Goop many years ago we heard a lecture from a 
brilliant American essayist, once a preacher, on the 
subject of scepticism. After telling his audience, com- 
posed chiefly of young men, that the word, though it 
had gotten an ill name, meant, after all, but a ‘look- 
ing into” things, and properly denoted just that 
jealous search into whatever claimed our belief which 
would yield only to evidence, the lecturer warned his 
hearers not to enter on such a course unless they were 
prepared to go through with it, since they would cer- 
tainly have to part with many a cherished faith ; and 
when one belief after another went away from 
them never to return, they might live to rue the 
day when they first ventured oh this skepsis, or 
** looking into” things too narrowly. ‘‘ Suppose,” 
said the lecturer, ‘‘you have had a friend in whose 
fidelity you trusted with your whole soul from earliest 
youth, and on whom, in your darkest hours, you were 
wont to lean. At length you find ‘him out in a lie ; 
you discover him to be a cheat ; there never was any 
truth in him. In the first burst of indignation, you 
draw out your stiletto, and bury it in his heart. As 
he lies dead at your feet, you feel a certain noble 
satisfaction at having rid yourself and the world of one 
who was unworthy to live. This is all very well fora 
while; but as you look around you for some substitute, 
of whom you may reasonably hope that he too will not 
prove a broken reed, your ill success depresses you, and 
when at length it becomes all too plain that no such 
friend will ever appear for you, your heart sinks within 
you, and in your dismay, if you could but raise your 
dead friend to life again, you would embrace him, lie 
and all, rather than wander for ever friendless through 
a world which, beautiful though it be, has become to 
you bleak and desolate.” Was not this gifted lec- 
turer reading here a dark chapter in his own history? 
To us who knew something of his antecedents, and the 
depths of religious unbelief in which he then lay sunk, 
it seemed impossible to doubt that this was but a 
warning, wrung from his own bitter experience, how 
much easier it would be found, under a creeping spirit 
of doubt, to get rid of all our most sacred and cherished 
beliefs, than to fetch them back again. And if ever 


such a warning was needed, surely itis now. For as 
there are waves of religious feeling which, sweeping 
at certain times mysteriously over large communities, 
impart depthand liveliness to superficial and slumbering 
convictions, and elevate the whole tone of religion, so 
are there at other times waves of scepticism which, 
rising and rolling along, threaten—as at present— 
to carry away the faith of many an ingenuous and 
inquiring mind. And just as when a panic seizes 
on an army, there goes through the ranks an un- 
comfortable impression that they are going to be 
beaten, and the men get paralysed with fear when they 
ought to be courageous and confident, so just now 
many seem to be taking up such books as Bishop 
Colenso’s attack on the Pentuteuch and Renan’s glow- 
ing attempts to undermine the Gospel History, with a 
vague apprehension that the verity of the Bible has 
some difficulty in keeping its ground, and that more or 
less of it will have to be given up. This is just the 
impression which the enemies of Revealed Religion want 
to create, well knowing that, under its influence, the 
battle is half won. For this creeping spirit of scepti- 
cism, serpent-like, entwines itself about the heart that 
harbours it, pressing it ever closer and closer, till it 
stifles all its healthy pulsations. It is the choke-damp 
of the soul; it is an incline, going down to the 
chambers of.death. 

*¢ Theology for the People,” then, must begin with a 
survey of the claims of the Bible on the faith of 
men ; and this is what is proposed in the present and 
some following papers. Setting out first with the 
simplest elements of the question, we take up the 
Bible as we find it; and as we examine some of the 
leading features of the Religion which it holds forth, 
the most ordinary reader will be at no loss to see 
what characters of divinity it presents. This way of 
looking at the subject goes under the name of Internal 
Evidence ; the External will fall to be next taken up. 

1. The deepest want of the heart and mind of Man 
is a God. Even bad men are not strangers to this 
feeling, for they try to shake it off; and although the 
busy and the frivolous, amid the din of life’s cares and 








follies, may scarce be conscious of it, the want of a 
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God makes itself at times irresistibly and painfully | 
felt by the lightest-hearted as well as by the worst of | 
men; while the thoughtful and the earnest—feeling 
keenly how the fleeting objects around them do but | 
mock the cravings of their undying spirit—cry out of | 
the depths, though oft unconsciously, for One above 
them yet near to them ; for One who, having access to 
their spirit and cognizant of all its moods, may have 
spmpathy with them; for One in whom they can 
eternally rest, and to whom supremely they may live. 
Whenever the heart finds and the mind vividly ~A 
prehends this glorious Object, it rises consciously and 
at once into a dignity and nobility, a freedom and 
strength, totally unknown before. A finer illustration 
of this we have not seen than in Lord Bacon’s 
Essay on Atheism. ‘* Atheism,” says that vast- 
minded man, ‘destroys likewise magnanimity and | 
the raising human nature. For, take an example | 
of a dog, and mark what a generosity he will 
put on when he finds himself maintained by a 
man, who to him is instead of a God, or melior 
natura; which courage that creature, without 
that confidence in a better nature than his own, 
could never attain. So man, when he resteth 
aud assureth himself upon Divine protection and 
favour, gathereth a force and faith which human 
nature in itself could not attain; therefore, as 
atheism is in all respects hateful, so in this, that 
it depriveth human nature of the means to exalt itself 
above human frailty.” 

The grand test, then, of every Religion must be the 
view that it gives of God, and of the wviverse in rela- 
tion to God. From this, above everything else, it ne- 
cessarily takes its character and complexion, its tone 
and tendency. Try, now, by this test all the Religions 
of Pagan antiquity in the first place, and next the 
Religion of the Hebrews as unfolded in the Pen- 
tateuch, and further developed in the subsequent 
books of the Bible. For the purposes of this com- 
parison, you need not trouble yourself with the 
question of Inspiration ; you may steer clear of all dis- 
putes about the authorship and the age of the Penta- 
teuch, you may save yourself the trouble of examining 
the arithmetical and other difficulties with which some 
in the high places of the Church have sought to over- 
whelm us. The one question of moment here may be 
answered without entangling ourselves with one of 
these—What view of God, and of the universe in rela- 
tion to God, is given by the Religions of antiquity ? 
The answer of all ancient history is, that in every Pagan 
Religion, without one exception, God and the universe 
—in other words, Divine and created existence—are 
confounded or mixed up; nor did any ancient nation, 
or any writer outside the pale and beyond the influence 
of the Hebrew Faith, ever attain to the conception of 
Creation, in any strict and proper sense of that term. 
A personal, conscious, living God, distinct from nature, 
above nature, the absolute Ruler of nature, to Whom 
men are subject and responsible, and with Whom mén 
can hold high intercourse, spirit with Spirit—such an 
idea was never conceived, nor is the faintest glimmer- 
ing of it to be found beyond the range of the Hebrew 
Faith. Now, contrast with this the first chapter of 





Genesis, Let alone all questions touching the ‘‘ recon- | 
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ciliation of Genesis and Geology ;” take any view you 
like of the ‘‘ days ;” give up, if you will, as hopeless, 
all inquiry into the form of the narrative. But can 
you get rid of this chapter as a record of creation, in 
the strict sense of that term, and as a standing monu- 
ment of the Jewish belief in it as the fundamental 
article of the true Faith from the earliest period of their 
national history? You cannot. For even if it were 
not written as with a sunbeam in this chapter, the 
allusions to it in every succeeding book of the Bible 
put it beyond the shadow of doubt that creation, in 
the most rigid sense of the term—or what, for want of 
better language, we call “creation out of nothing,” as 
distinguished from the mere moulding of pre-existent 
and eternal matter—was what was meant, and what 
was always understood to be meant, in this first 
chapter of Genesis. 

So strikingly does this proclaim the divinity, or 
the heaven-taught character of the Hebrew Faith, 
that it has been found necessary, if possible, to break 
it down. We will not trouble our readers with the 
question whether the word “create” means neces- 
sarily to produce what did not exist before, nor do we 
lay much stress on the mere word ; but the following 
statement of a German Rationalist, boldly denying 
the possibility of creation having been thought of by 
the writer of this chapter, is too important to be over- 
looked. *¢ Nor is it possible,” says he, ‘‘ that an 
author who in other matters shows such a childish 
absence of the philosophic faculty, should have ex- 
pressed here such conceptions of the origin of the world 
as not even the most sagacious of the Grecian philoso- 
phers conceived, and no ancient cosmogony has dis- 
closed.” * One may smile at the coolness with which 
it is here taken for granted that the writer in Genesis 
had no higher light to guide him than the philosophic 
faculty, and that since he had no more of this than a 
child, it is impossible he should have risen so much 
above the profoundest of the Greeks as to have meant 
to teach a doctrine to which they never attained, 
But what he says of the total absence of the philo- 
sophic faculty in the book of Genesis deserves 
attention ; for never was a truer character of it 
given. It is, in fact, the most glorious point 
of contrast which it presents to the philosophical 
writings of the Greeks. In their writings every- 
thing is the product of their own thinking. In 
every page you see them groping their way through 
difficulties which they felt to beset them on every 
question touching the origin and government of the 
world, and man’s relation to the unseen. But how is 
it with the Bible, with the Pentateuch, with the very 
earliest record of it? No philosophic faculty is at 
work here—speculating, reasoning, laboriously cogitat- 
ing some probable account of the origin of all things— 
in that said our German truly. The philosophic 
faculty is entirely in abeyance here, it is true ; one 
sees no room for it. But why? Because the writer 
is simply an intelligent reporter of what had been 
communicated to him. In penning the most sublime 





* “Neque credibile est auctorem, cujus in ceteris tanta cernitur 
philosophandi infantia, hic de mundi origine ea cogitasse quae non 
cogitabant vel sagacissimi Greecorum philosophi, et nulla antiqua 
cosmogonia manifestavit "—schumann, in Hiivernick, Introd, to 
Pentateuch, p. 91, mote 2—Clark. 
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of truths, truths which no human wisdom has ever | is childish, low, inconsistent, unsteady. From them 


reached—that by the word of the Lord were the 
heavens made, and all the host of them by the breath 
of his mouth, that He spake and it was done, He 
commanded and it stood fast—the writer of the first 
chapter of Genesis is at perfect ease ; he makes no 
effort and no pretensions ; he knows that his readers 
will trace his communications to their true source, that 
they will discover their own divinity. Accordingly, in 


all the succeeding books of the Bible, this glorious | 


truth of Creation is taken up and echoed, not as a 
truth discovered, but as a truth revealed: a truth 
which, once imparted, became immediately the heritage 
of the nation, lifting it as high above the nations that 
knew it not as those that have eyes are above the 
blind, and almost as man is above the brutes, for 
brutishness is not without reason once and again 
ascribed to them. And this unique Faith of the Hebrew 
nation has become the Faith of the whole civilised 
world. While the highest intelligence embraces and 
rejoices in it, a child can take it in. All Christendom, 
in fact, learns it as its first lesson in theology, and 
learns it so effectually as never to part with it—if we 
except pantheistic dreamers. Nor was Andrew Fuller 
far wrong when he said of the book of Genesis, that 
*‘in the first page of this sacred book a child may 
learn more in an hour than all the philosophers of the 
world learned without it in thousands of years.” 
(Works, vol. v. p. 1; 1824.) Now, whence comes 
this? It is not the product of human cogitation—that 
is admitted, and stands out on the face of it. It could 
proceed, then, only from Heaven. Once revealed in- 
deed, it commends itself to the first principles of our 
nature, and is seen reflected on all nature, physical and 
intellectual. But those who abandon the Bible testi- 
mony on the subject of creation, find it not very hard to 
speculate themselves out of it altogether, to confound 
Divine and created existence, like the old Pagan philo- 
sophers, and to sink into a wretched pantheism, only 
coarser or more refined according to the cast of their 
own minds ; as if to verify the remarkable statement of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, “‘ Through faith [in the 
Divine testimony, and that alone] we understand that 
the worlds were framed by the word of God, so that 
things which are seen were not made of things which 
do appear”—or out of pre-existing materials. ? 

Still, even this debt which we owe to the Bible, 
immense as it is, would be as nothing were it confined 
to the announcement of the bare fact that this uni- 
verse came from the creative hand even of a conscious, 
living, personal God. For us, the whole interest of 
this stupendous fact lies in the relations which this 
God sustains to men; and here it is, if anywhere, 
that the contrast between the Religion of the Bible 
and all other Religions is total and overpowering. To 
illustrate this statement we select three examples. 

1. If I knowand am sure that there is a living God, 
from whose hands I came, to whom I owe everything, 
and at whose absolute disposal I am, I cannot but ask, 
Does He expect anything from me, and if so, what is 
it? I cannot rest in probable answers to this question. 
On such a subject my heart craves certainty, and that 
I cannot find outside the Bible. I range over the 
sacred books of the East and of the West, but there all 








I go to the philosophers, but they put me off with 
cold abstractions, or dry superficial precepts. I hear 
much from some of them about the beauty of virtue, 
but very little from any of them about the duty of 
virtue ; and what little they do say resolves itself into 
the injury which vicious courses do to one’s-self, which 
again comes to little else than that there is some self- 
avenging law in the moral universe, over which it is 
to be believed that there are presiding powers. But 
ah! how dim, how distant, how uncertain is this. Is 
it fitted to take effectual hold even of the highest 
minds—to restrain their headstrong passions, to master 
their strongest temptations, to mould their whole 
characters? As for the great masses of mankind, the 
philosophers did not even pretend to address them, 
well knowing that their doctrines and their manner 
of teaching them were alike beyond their comprehen- 
sion. Thus am I driven from every quarter—save 
one. I want to know what the God that made me 
expects from me : On this subject I must have some- 
thing definite, something certain, something intelli- 
gible to all, something that commends itself to all. I 
go at last then to the Bible, to its earliest utterances, to 
what was familiar to the Hebrew nation in its very 
infancy. One who spake as never man spake thus 
reminded the Jews of his day of the substance of 
their whole ancient law: ‘* Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
our God is one Lord; and thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy mind, 
and with all thy strength : this is the first and great 
commandment. And the second is like unto it. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On these 
two commandments hang all the law and the 
prophets.” Here we have first a great national protest 
against all the polytheisms and pantheisms of the out- 
side heathen world, a sublime utterance of the national 
Faith in one living and personal God—one Jehovah. 
But what follows is, if possible, more marvellous still 
—an expression of the claims of this living God upon 
men, of incomparable brightness, breadth, and brevity ; 
and this is repeated by every Jew throughout the 
world every day of his life, and has been for more 
than three thousand years. One word is made to 
express all—love—an affection of the soul, the most 
disinterested, the most tender, the most pure, the 
most divine of all human affections. But whom are 
we to love? ‘Thou shalt love the Lord.” Such an 
idea, we venture to affirm, is not to be found in all 
the writings of heathen antiquity. Reverence for the 
gods is familiar enough ; and as the philosophers rose 
from the ‘‘ gods ” of the vulgar to the great presiding 
‘* powers,” or the great ‘* All” of the universe, they 
might feel themselves in a state of serene and happy 
contemplation. But taking these dreamy abstractions 
at their loftiest and best, how vastly—we had almost 
said infinitely—beneath that ‘‘love of the Lord thy 
God” are they, which every Hebrew child was taught 
to cherish! For though by his name ‘‘ Jehovah,” one 
would think Him removed to an unapproachable dis- 
tance from his finite creatures, yet was the Jew taught 
to believe that He stood in a real, a definite, a gracious 
relationship to himself, out of which arose the claims 
of the One and the duty of the other. But to what 
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extent is this to go? ‘* With all ‘thy heart”— in per- 
fect sincerity ; “ with all thy soul ”—with the whole 
warinth of our emotional nature; ‘‘ with all thy mind” 
—with the full intelligence of our intellectual nature ; 
‘‘and with all thy strength ”—with our utmost in- 
tensity. But even this is not all; for, this reached, 
the Jew was taught that his love must overflow to his 
neighbour—not, as to God, supremely, for that were 
idolatry, but embracing him as sincerely, and with 
the same desire to do and suffer for him as he should 
reasonably desire to be shown to himself. Just think 
what a law this is—so simple that a child may under- 
stand it, so comprehensive as to embrace all possible 
cases, so brief that all may remember it, so self-evi- 
dencing that to hear it is to assent to it. Anything 
less than this it is inconceivable that God should 
require from his reasonable creatures, or in substance 
anything else than this—under any dispensation, in 
any world, at any period throughout eternal duration. 
He cannot but claim this, and all this, alike in Heaven, 
in earth, and in hell. And this incomparable sum- 
mary of human faith and human duty—to whose 
purity, catholicity, terseness, certainty, nothing in the 
whole range of Pagan literature can for a moment be 
compared—belonged to the ancient Hebrew Faith, and 
was among the household words of all the families of 
Israel from the beginning. Look at it in juxtaposition 
with all the theology and all the ethics of Pagan 
literature—in which the great principles of human 
duty do certainly crop out, for they lie deep in the 
human breast, but mixed up with inconsistencies and 
overspread with uncertainty,—and say, is it not radiant 
with Heaven’s own light? The only rational account 
of the matter is that it is a light hung out of Heaven 
to guide the feet of men in the black and dark night, 
until a brighter day should dawn and the day-star 
should arise in their hearts. But— 

2. We do but get into fresh difficulty by this law 
of human duty. For if it be a law, in any proper 
sense of that term, obedience to it can be no matter 
of option, nor can it be broken with impunity; and 
since every one must be conscious that he has broken 
it—or rather that this affection of love to God is 
naturally a stranger to his breast, and that love to 
man, up to the measure of this law, is not what we 
behold among men—uneasiness cannot but arise in the 
thoughtful mind, and a yearning anxiety to know what 
God thinks of us, and whether and how we may ever 
come to please Him. On all these subjects nothing 
but pitch darkness is to be found outside the Bible, 
On the very thing on which men most want light, on 
that there is the least; where true hearts and earnest 
spirits would give all the world to be sure that they 
had God’s mind, on that the Pagan religions and 
heathen philosophies, ay, and modern speculation, are 
most at fault. But here it is that the preciousness of 
the Bible reveals itself unspeakably to the anxious 
spirit. It tells first of an original state of holy inno- 


cence in the image of God—a very different thing | 





from the mere “‘ golden age” of Paganism; next, of a | 
‘thing and throughout the whole duration of our 


voluntary fall from that state into alienation from 
God ; carrying in its bosom rebellious and unholy in- 
clinations, aud all evil. And there are two great 
characteristics of this sunken state, as it comes out in 


= 


| 


the Bible, which evince at once the divinity of the 
truths themselves and of the Book that contains them. 
This fall, as the Bible describes it, has neither oblite- 
rated the consciousness of Duty nor the sense of Sin ; 
and it is the preservation of both these which alone 
provides in man’s soul a capacity of recovery. Now 
here the contrast to all heathenism is total; for as 
heathenism knows nothing of a Holy God, nor of the 
Law of Duty in relation to such a God, so it is neces- 
sarily a stranger to the idea of Srv, in any adequate 
sense of that term, and consequently to SatvatTion, 
even as a possibility, out of such a state. We make 
bold, indeed, to affirm that, familiar to us as these 
words ‘* Sin” and ‘‘ Salvation” are, there is not to be 
found in all heathea literature, in all Pagan philo- 
sophy—no, nor in the modern metaphysics of those 
who speculate without the Bible—one indication of a 
belief in what those two terms express. Yet those 
terms dominate Christendom, and the ideas which they 
express are the redeeming features of its thinking and 
feeling, even when they float but loosely about them 
or sink but a little way into their hearts. Can this 
be a human Religion? The elements of that Salvation 
which the Bible discloses—the principles which it 
embraces, and its progressive development—belong not 
to this head. But the fact certainly is pertinent 
enough, that myriads of human hearts have found in 
this Salvation balm for all their wounds, and life from 
the dead—not the rude only but the refined, savage 
and civilised, Greeks and barbarians, bond and free 
alike; and the more it is explored the more does its 
supernatural and Divine character root itself in the 
convictions of the most enlightened and sober in- 
quirers, to whom truth is dearer than life. Once more— 

3. To be recovered from moral evil—or, in Bible 
language, to be redeemed from sin—much as that is, 
if it meant only the renovation of the character, even 
from the lowest degradation to the highest moral 
excellence, would still leave the heart without the 
satisfaction of its deepest cravings, its noblest aspira- 
tions. We want not only to be right with God, but 
to have access to Him, to talk with Him—spirit with 
Spirit—to walk with Him, to hold fellowship with 
Him. But whence get we this phraseology—these 
ideas? The Bible has made these the household words 
of Christendom ; but nothing approaching to this 
phraseology—not the most distant glimmering of it 
—is to be found in all Pagan literature, and just 
as little among those in modern times who speculate 
without the Bible. The pantheistic devotees of India 
might talk of being swallowed up in the Deity—of 
being lost in the great ocean of the primitive im- 
mensity, the absolute existence—a phraseology which 
we are beginning to hear again from men in our own 
day who have speculated themselves into a like pan- 
theism. But ah! what the heart wants is not to be 


lost, but to be found; to have personal consciousness ~ 


not dissolved but for ever preserved, while yet we are 
permitted to draw near—spirit to Spirit—and ever 
nearer ; to walk with Him as our Friend, in every- 


being. Apart altogether from sin, the creature feels 
that it is made just to yearn after Him that gave 
it being, to look up into its Father’s face, to open 
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its bosom to the brightness and warmth of his | 
felt presence, to drink in fresh assurances of safety | 
under his wing, fresh inspirations of his love, fresh | 
nobility from conscious nearness to Him. And if so, 
shall not this intercourse in the recovered state of the 
soul acquire new elements of intensity, of delicacy, of 
power. Wonderfully uplifting—almost transfiguring 
—is this fellowship. Lord Bacon’s fine illustration of 
the strength and nobility which it puts into our nature 
has already been quoted. But that “raising of human 
nature,” which he says is impossible without faith in 
God, is not impossible only to blank Atheism, but 
quite as much to that wretched Theism of many in 
our day, a theism so attenuated as to leave us a God 
without consciousness, without personality, without 
moral qualities, without moral relations to the crea- 
ture—a mere idea, a sort of philosophical apex of the 
universe—to whom it were as incongruous as useless 
to pray. To the true nobility and might of human 





nature, such men—if Lord Bacon be correct—are, 
and needs must be, total strangers. But the men 
who walk with God are the men of might, and that 


| glorious old Hebrew Faith was nourished up by it to 


the heroical pitch. They wandered about—many of 
those dead men who yet speak—in sheep-skins and 
goat-skins, being destitute, afflicted, tormented. But 
the world was not worthy of them, for they kept com- 
pany with God. Their cry came up into his ears, and 
He put their tears into his bottle. But that heroism 
of theirs—which rose, as Carlyle says of nations, to 
the white heat, and which when a nation shows it will 
not die—that heroism was the pure product of the 
Hebrew Faith, living, burning in their souls, a faith 
which saw Him that was invisible standing by them 
and making them more than conquerors. Is not 
divinity stamped upon this Faith? Is it not the light 
of the world? the salt of the earth? If not, where 
is it ? Davin Brown. 





A STARRY NIGHT. 


BY THE REV. J. CRAMPTON, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE LUNAR WORLD,” &c. 


Warcu of our readers does not recall to his mind | 
with more or less pleasure the recollection of a starry | 
night? Familiar as it is it never loses its power of 
exciting admiration in those who turn their attention 
to it ; while even over those who do not, it exercises 
some influence, though it may be transient. 

The impression it is capable of exciting, however, is 
very different, both in degree and character, in dif- 
ferent people, and will be found to depend much upon 
their own state of mind and character and feeling, as 
well as education. 

The glorious blaze of a starlit night does not con- 
vey to one man the same set of ideas that it does to 
another, as is evident in the case of the astronomer, who 
is enabled to read its glittering alphabet, and unravel 
much of its mysteries, and in that of the unlettered 
peasant returning home to his cottage after the labour 
of the day ; and nearly as great a difference would 
probably be found between a Christian’s contemplation 
of the midnight heavens and any other man’s. Though 
both may admire, the impression will not be the same. 
Thus, to illustrate the different aspects in which men 
view such a scene : we all probably remember the im- 
pression made by the starry heavens upon us in the 
days of our wondering childhood ; but let that period 
of imagination and curious inquiry pass away, and the 
impression passes away also and ranges itself in the 
mind with the other ordinary phenomena of day and 
night—the scene becomes too familiar to us to notice. 
Consequently, there are thousands who come to look 
upon a starry night as a simple relief from the cloudy 
canopy that envelopes them generally in these latitudes, 
or as enabling them to breathe a somewhat purer air, 
or perhaps to light them home at night from some 
friend’s house where they have been spending the 
evening, or to illumine a long night-journey. And 





this is all. They do not give a thought to the grand 
exhibition over their heads. Such are the starlight | 


nights of many. They know and enjoy the advantage, 
but care not for the cause. 

Again. There is another class. A ship is out in 
mid ocean, out of sight of land. The day has been 
overcast with heavy clouds, and the sun has not 
showed his face, even with one lingering beam, as he 
has gone down in the west. A thick canopy is over- 
head, and the ship rolls about in the heavy swell and 
the darkness. Suddenly there is a slight opening in 
the clouds through which one solitary star gleams, and 
now another ; a rapid movement takes place above ; in 
a few moments the heavy curtain is removed, and 
thousands of stars are sparkling overhead, and are re- 
flected in the waves through which the vessel ploughs 
her midnight way. What a relief to all on board— 
to the helmsman particularly! The seaman loves the 
stars, and he is well acquainted with them. He 
knows many of them by name, and often steers by 
them in preference to the compass. He knows their 
use, and sets his own value upon a starry night. 

Again. Enter the observatory of an astronomer : 
for him the heavens are his garden, through which he 
walks night after night, and culls his starry flowers. 
They are the field through which, with his telescope, 
he ploughs his nightly way, that he may reap a rich 
harvest of astronomical knowledge and discovery. 
With unflagging interest he follows the course of 
every planet. He sweeps along the track of the distant 
comet, he calculates their distances and examines their 
aspects, and can tell their names and weigh their 
masses, and recognise their various groupings, as we 
should the mapped islands and contin@nts of our own 
world. For him a starry night comes as an intel- 
lectual feast ; and he prizes especially those nights 
when the shining vault is uncovered for his engross- 
ing occupation. 

Once more. There are some who love a starry 
night for the associations connected with it—the early 
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and first impressions of a happy childhood ; the voices | 
of dear friends now separated by oceans in distant | 
lands, or passed away themselves ‘‘ beyond the stars ;”’ | 
the remembrance of moonlight and starlight walks 
with those we loved now ended for ever ; and all re- 
called to mind bya single glance at the heavens ; 
some well-remembered star or planet, some brilliant 
constellation. A starlight night, like a familiar song, | 
can thus link itself most powerfully with the associa- | 
tions of the past, and be loved on account of this. | 

There are men, the enthusiastic admirers of Nature | 
in every form, who love a starry night for its own | 
sake, and the calm repose of that solemn hour. Where, 
indeed, can the searchers and seekers for beauty in 
Nature find it more conspicuously than in the dark 
blue vault above when studded with stars as with | 
® gold and silver nails?” 

Such are some of the impressions made by a starry 
night, all good as far as they go, and unobjectionable, 
and doubtless intended by the Creator to be produced 
on the plastic mind of man for wise and good ends ; yet 
alone they are insufficient and unprofitable. In truth, 
there is one wanting here which is the most material 
of all, and without which the rest, however agreeable 
or useful, are as nothing ; that is, the religious im- | 
pression made by the heavens. Surely all the grand 
display of glory over our heads every night is not in- 
tended merely to light the traveller: home on his 
journey, or to guide the ship on the dark waters, 
however useful or necessary such a purpose must be | 
acknowledged to be. Nor to give us merely a tech- 
nical knowledge of the system of the universe, needful 
and delightful as it is, as obtained by the astronomer. 
Neither to wrap ourselves in the ecstatic enjoyment | 
of the love of Nature as produced by one of the most | 
glorious sights that meet the eye of mortals. There 
must be a greater end than these intended in the 
exhibition of the firmament, and that is, in the words 
of the poet, “to lead from Nature up to Nature’s | 
God,”—+to set forth the glory of Him who ‘‘ made the | 
stars,” and ordained the night to exhibit them, and | 
created the eye of man to behold them. The Word of | 
God, indeed, expressly declares this as the great end 
in view: ‘‘The heavens declare the glory of God, and | 
the firmament showeth his handiwork.” Every con- | 
templation of a starry night, therefore, which falls | 
short of this end in any mind is insufficient,—we will 
not say wrong, or sinful, indeed, but it falls short of | 
the chief end as revealed to us. 

Not that we believe that the view of the heavens 
ever could convert a man’s soul, or give him the 
spiritual knowledge of God. In this sense the words 
of the poet are not strictly true ; no man, I believe, 
ever looked from Nature up to Nature’s God who 
had not made a previous acquaintance with the great 
Creator by his Word and Spirit. But once this is 
done, the task is easy as it is delightful, and many a 
solemn and instructive lesson may be learned from 
the heavens—-silent lessons, it is true, for the stars 
have no audible voice or language, but yet they teach 
notwithstanding, amd as “day unto day,” in this | 
sense, is said to “ utter speech,” so ‘ night unto night 
showeth knowledge.” 

Thus the starry nights of those who would learn the 





glory of God from them, are very different from those 
of the others whom we have described, and they are 
hailed as an opportunity for instruction, which although 
of a different kind from that of God’s Word, is not less 
expressive and powerful m its own way as far as it 
goes ; and while it helps to confirm that Word in many 
particulars, impresses the heart and mind in a peculiar 
manner. Let our readers then imagine such a starry 
night as this, when our astronomical knowledge or ob- 
servation is sanctified by keeping this great end in 
view ; let them walk forth with the writer, and look up 
and see what the heavens can teach. 

On looking up, there is a general impression at first 
upon the eye of grandeur and glory produced by the 
mass of stars quite different from that of a single one, 
which has its own glory; but the entire mass of stars, 
of which about 3000 can be discerned with the naked 
eye, convey an impression of an extent of glory that 
is annihilating to oneself. This was doubtless the train 
of thought in David’s mind when he said, ‘* When I 
consider the heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars which Thou hast ordained, Lord, 
what is man, that Thou art mindful of him? or the son 
of man, that Thou regardest him?” We feel ourselves as 
though we were lost amidst the immensity and number 
of bright bodies above us, and are filled with wonder 
to think that we are regarded at all. The perfect order 
and arrangement of the entire universe, however, which 
astronomy informs us of, together with the minute 
precision of the movements of those bodies whose 
motions we are acquainted with, tends to restore con- 
fidence, and to assure us that neither we nor our 
planet are forgotten, while the Scripture softly whis- 
pers tous, ‘‘He that telleth the stars and calleth 
them by name, He healeth the broken in heart, and 
bindeth up their wounds,” Ps. exlvii. 3, 4. 

But what of the nature and distance of these 
bodies? That they are not within the bounds of our 
own atmosphere, which does not extend beyond fifty 
miles, but are situated at a vast distance from us, is the 
certain conclusion of science and observation. Were it 
otherwise, the law of gravity, which retains in'its orbit 
the most distant of our sun’s satellites, moving at a 
distance of nearly 3000 millions of miles, would affect 
the motion of all bodies within that compass, which is 
not the case in reference to the stars which are wholly 
unaffected by our sun, The inevitable conclusion of 
astronomy, therefore, is, that while the limits of our 
solar system comprise not less than 6000 millions of 
miles—a space which, vast as it is, dwindles to a point 
amidst infinity—out and beyond it there must be, even 
to the nearest fixed star, an inconceivable void of unoc- 
cupied space; that our solar system, in fact, stands 
alone in the midst of a vast solitude ; while other ob- 
servations upon the unchanging relative position of 
the stars under all aspects from the earth (called their 
parallax) prove that the stars we behold are situate at 
equally vast distances from each as fromus. Measur- 
ing the distance of the nearest of them to the earth, 
it has been ascertained that light, travelling to us at 
the rate of 192,000 miles in a second, would require 
for a star of the first magnitude not less than three 
years and a half to reach us ; while so great is the dis- 


| tance of some, such as those of the 16th magnitude, 
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as to require 6611 years for traversing the distance 
that lies between us. 

Such distances are perfectly inconceivable by us ; 
we know the fact, but cannot follow it. Our arith- 
metic conveys no notion of it, and the wings of our 
imagination droop and fail before such profound and 
awful chasms of space; but after all, continents and 
islands of glory, and the stars that compose them, how- 
ever wide asunder, are but as celestial milestones to 
mark the road through infinite space. How far even 
these extend we know not—whether there is a termina- 
tion even to them, beyond which all is dark and starless, 
we cannot, and probably never shall know, but the 
very thought of such matters is overwhelming. 


BT Me 


metallic—i.e., metals in a state of fusion—and that each 
star has its own peculiar metals and its own peculiar 
arrangement and proportion of them. Beyond this 
we know but little of them, except their position as 
the heads or representatives each of a separate solar 
system, conveying light and heat to their respective 
satellites. What an idea is here conveyed of the vast- 
ness of the dominions of the Almighty! Give a family 
of worlds to each star we see, such as belongs to our 
own sun, all revolving in their own orbits, and per- 
forming their appointed tasks,—people all these worlds 
with intelligent creatures, and then clothe them with 
the glory and beauty which belong to our own plane- 














tary habitation, —and what a scene of grandeur is pre- | 





But what of the composition of these wondrous 
bodies? ‘Phat the greater number we behold re- 
semble more or less our sun in their constitution, 
is an established fact of astronomy—i.e., they are 
sources of light and heat, and not, as our moon 
and planets, mere recipients of them. This much we 
may be sure of, at all events. Beyond this we know 
but little, though modern science and observation 
have taught us very curious and interesting facts in 
reference to our own sun ; and the recent discovery of 
the spectrum analysis of sunlight and starlight has re- 
vealed to us still greater wonders, showing us that the 
composition of our sunlight, as well as that of all the 
stars in the heavens, is most probably for the most part 


sented to the mind! What a God is ours who rules 
over all these starry hosts and kingdoms and worlds, 
which hang upon his smile, and depend upon his 
power, and look up to his goodness for existence and 
happiness! How many mansions in his Father’s 
house, may not the Christian thus remember, as he 
looks out upon the calm repose and glory of a starry 
night ! 

How irresistibly the thoughts are led, and the 
imagination wings its way, to that Saviour who has 
ascended on high to prepare a place for his beloved 
people, who reigns now above the stars in some 
glorious dwelling-place, from which He will again 
return to bring his redeemed with Him! Whither shall 
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they accompany Him ? to which of those celestial star- 
cities that gem the heavens shall he be introduced ? 
Bright as a starry night appears to us here on earth, 
it will be as nought to the splendour of that scene 





Bright as our own morning star here appears, we shall 
see a brighter one there; while once more all the morn- 
ing stars shall sing together, and all the sons of God 
shall shout with joy, at the admission of each sinner 


which we shall behold where there shall be ‘‘no night.” | to the presence of his God and Saviour. 





REMINISCENCES 


OF A WEST OF ENGLAND CURACY. 


BY THE VERY REY. DEAN RAMSAY, EDINBURGH. 


THERE can be no doubt that Christian piety, 
although ever the same in regard to the principles 
from which it is deduced, and in regard to the ob- 
jects which it hopes ultimately to realise, will in its 
practical development assume very different phases in 
external forms. These differences may arise from 
various causes. Diversities of human character may 
produce them ; diversities of natural or constitutional 
disposition ; external circumstances and early asso- 
ciations; riches, poverty, sickness, ignorance, edu- 
cational refinement, national peculiarities ; and these 
and other causes must give a tone and colouring to 
the manifestation of the devotional feelings, Thus it 
happens that in the expression of sincere and earnest 
piety, men may make use of forms and modes of 
utterance which shock each other’s prejudices and dis- 
turb each other’s equanimity. But there is here a 
lesson of Christian forbearance to be learned by us 
all. Where we are assured of a brother’s sincerity 
and singleness of purpose, we should be lenient and 
charitable in our judgment, making due allowance for 
all the circumstances which accompany his religious 
exercises. I have been led into this train of remark 
by a comparison between the Scottish and English 
manifestations of religious feeling in the peasantry of 
the two countries. I have had some experience of 
both. A Scotchman by birth, I was at school for 
some years in the north of England. After living at 
Cambridge, I served a cure in the West of England 
for seven years, Amongst the English peasantry, with 
much, alas ! that issad and depressing, are to be found 
men and women of high religious principle and most 
attentive to all religiousduties. But how differently 
are the devotional qualities of the village churchmen in 
England made manifest from what we meet with in a 
similar class in Scotland! The mind of the English 
peasant is fixed upon what is visible, and one might 
almost say upon what is tangible, in his faith, He 
has little notion of doctrinal distinctions. He thinks 
of the externals of his Church, and but little of its 
creeds, Give him something to do, and he is satis- 
fied; tell him something to believe, and he is puzzled. 
The Scottish peasant of a religious character, on the 
other hand, thinks more of what is theoretical, aud 
less of what is formal and ceremonial. He is ready 
to argue, and is always prepared to support his 
opinion. If it would not appear pedantic, I would 
say the Scotchman’s religion is “‘ subjective,” the Eng- 
lishman’s ‘‘ objective.” The difference will be illus- 
trated by considering the various circumstances that 
cluster round the services of the Church in the two 





cases. The Scotchman goes to church mainly to hear. 
In fact, it is quite common in regard to any one’s 
attendance upon the ministration of a particular cler- 
gyman, to say such a one ‘‘hears” with Mr. 
He wishes to have his mind exercised, and the more 
argumentative and instructive the sermon is, the 
more, speaking generally, it is to his taste. He 
listens in something of the same spirit to the prayer. 
He stands before his minister with reverence and 
serious thought whilst the prayer is uttered ; but 
while in spirit he may echo the petitions offered, he 
has not any part to take beyond such mental par- 
ticipation. The Englishman goes to church as 
having something himself to perform in church, 
He conscientiously considers that he has his own 
part to take in the service, and that part is formally 
assigned to him ; and hence it is always considered a 
mark of village piety, to make the responses carefully 
and audibly. I have, on several occasions, heard on 
death-beds a modest but somewhat self-satistied boast 
that whatever faults they may have had, they always 
made the responses after the clergyman. 

Then there are certain religious obligations consi- 
dered specially binding in England, which to the Scot- 
tish mind are unknown. I refer more particularly to 
the attendance on certain festivals of the Church sacred 
to the Englishman from old associations, and marking 
the special presence of certain solemn events in the his- 
tory of his faith. The religious English peasant would 
be appalled were he told of Christians who would not 
observe Christmas day as a religious day at all; he 
he could scarcely realise the fact of having on Good 
Friday no distinctive commemoration of the cross, the 
agony, the death of Him who hung upon it; nor 
could he pass by Easter Sunday as an ordinary Sab- 
bath day, and ignore it special remembrance of the 
tomb deserted and the Saviour risen. Such observances 
fall in with the English religious feelings. No doubt 
many a Scotchman on principle objects to such obser- 
vances. He would consider them as savouring of 
Popery. Indeed I know thata petition was presented 
to the Board of Trade by the proprietors of a Scottish 
railway, because there had been inadvertently intro- 
duced into their Bill, as is customary in England, a 
clause making Good Friday a special exemption from 
usual trains: their objection was that the clause 
pledged them to approve of what they considered to be 
‘¢ will-worship ;” and yet we well know how grateful 
a sense of the Incarnation, how profound an apprecia- 
tion of Divine love, are entertained by many Scottish 
minds, who glory in the cross of Christ, and desire 
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to be “risen with Christ,” although it is. not part 
of their religious system in any way to keep these 
days holy. Again, therefore, I say we must deal 
with one another in things concerning our religion 
kindly and candidly. 

The active part taken by the English Churchmen in 
public worship, to which I have referred, is indicated, 
again, by the frequency and earnestness of the ‘‘Amens” 
which occur in the services, and which express the 
responsive feelings of the worshippers with all that is 
uttered by the officiating minister. Tae Amens of the 
English service form a striking contrast to the stillness 
of a Scottish congregation, except when singing. In 
the prayer-meetings of the Wesleyan Methodists this 
response bore a conspicuous part in their services, and 
marked the interest of those present; I speak now of 
Wesleyan services in the North of England fifty years 
ago, and which certainly were not a little noisy. The 
common notion was that the congregation accom- 
panied the service with groans and excited shouts. 
The truth is, the utterances proceeded from the Amens 
which were poured forth as indicating the interest taken 
on the part of the hearers when anything said came 
especially home to the heart. Thus the ‘* A—men, 
A—men,” poured forth in various tones expressive of 
joy, or despair, or conviction, indicated a very excited 
audience ; and when these soundsamounted toscreeching 
and exclamations the meeting was called a ‘lively meet- 
ing.” The Amen of the old-fashioned official has, however, 
in town congregations, been generally consigned to the 
choir and people at large. But in country congrega- 
tions, as before, the Amen of the parish-clerk is con- 
sidered (especially by the clerk himself) as the turning 
point of the whole service. A clerical friend used to 
give an amusing account of his clerk’s self-importance 
as the dispenser of the Amens, and of the consequence 
he attached to the power with which he was clothed. 
My friend had lately been ordained, and was not 
quite familiarised to the services, In the performance 
of some office he had become confused, and made a 
mistake, While in the hesitancy of his error, the 
clerk uttered a generous Amen, and afterwards ex- 
plained to his clerical superior how he had been led 
to come to his rescue, and told him, ‘I saw, sir, you 
had got wrong, and made a mistake, and so I covered 
it up with an Amen.” In his estimation the Amen 
put all right. 

Whilst in Somersetshire, I had opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with Original or Primitive 
Methodists, and knew several who had remembered 
John Wesley, or whose parents had been his dis- 
ciples. Indeed, my curacy was in the neighbourhood 
of one of the scenes where his influence was’ first 
felt in England, I mean the Kingswood collieries, 
near Bristol. It was curious to mark how Methodism 
gave a character to the people who embraced it, which 
reminded me of the Scottish peasantry. It was indeed 
that sort of resemblance which naturally subsists 
between persons whose minds are much conversant 
with Scripture, and who read scarcely any book but 
the Bible. One of my parishioners was a fine specimen 
of these Primitive Methodists. She was past eighty 
years of age, the widow of a farmer, and took charge 
of her son’s house, who was in the farm. She was a 


ane of superior intellect, and. certainly of deep, 
| earnest faith—as might be expected from the confined 
| nature of her own sphere, and her entire belief in 
Methodism. She had unbounded confidence in her 
own conclusions, and rather looked down upon all 
who differed from her. She had a low opinion of 
the clergy of the diocese, and certainly at the time I 
speak of (now hard upon fifty years ago), the standard 
of zeal and theological acquirements was, with 
bright and signal exceptions, at a very low ebb, and 
in Mrs. Sperring’s youthful days matters must have 
been far worse. I recollect instances of clerical short- 
comings in the West of England which, blessed be 
God, would, in the altered state of the Church, and 
in the higher standard of its professional responsibility 
that now prevails, be scarcely credible of the clergy. 
She used to speak, however, rather in the language 
of pity and of contempt than of anger or of severity. 
Having expressed herself with much force on this 
subject one day, I adduced the case of a minister 
who had acquired a high name as an eloquent and 
faithful preacher : 

*¢ Well,” she said, in a very condescending tone, 
**T believe he do preach the Gospel as far as he do 
know.” 

When complaining of an entire absence of Chris- 
tian sympathy and religious intercourse, I instanced 
an excellent religious man near her own farm. 

“Well,” she replied, ‘‘Mr. Weaver is a Lot in 
Sodom.” 

Although when there was no church service she 
went to meeting, still she never deserted the church, 
partook of the holy communion there, and was always 
in her place—a most attentive, intelligent, and, I may 
add, for a young divine a somewhat formidable hearer. 

“¢ Ah, sir,” she said once to me, ‘* you sometimes 
shoot over the people’s heads ; they don’t understand 
you: you hit me hard sometimes. But then I don’t 
wish to be daubed with untempered mortar.” 

She talked much of the Wesleyan system, with its 
classes, class-leaders, love-feasts, local preachers, Wc. ; 
but she was intelligent enough to see that the 
preachers were often very incompetent to the office 
they had assumed, One man having taken to address- 
ing classes and to preaching in the chapels round 
about—a farm ‘servant of her own, of whose qualifica- 
tions for the ministry she had a very low opinion— 
with much contempt she addressed him in their 
common Somerset : 

‘¢ Well, John, hast thee taken to preaching? Why, 
man, thee’l never sound the trumpet in Zion—thee’l 
never be anything but a ram’s-horn preacher.” 

“Well, missus,” said John, happily enough ; 
*€ anyhow, it was the rams’ horns what brought down 
the walls of Jericho.” 

She was at chapel one day when a poor, stupid crea- 
ture was in the pulpit. Mrs. Sperring losing patience, 
cried out from her seat: 

*< Now, Jemmy, that beant the Gospel.” 

Jemmy, undaunted, replied : ‘‘ Wy, missus, Pall do 
say so.” 

She was of course an earnest disciple of Wesley, 
and pertinaciously maintained his doctrine, that every 
truly-converted Christian should be able to name the 
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specific moment of conversion, from which the peace 
and confidence of his Christian life must hereafter be 
dated. In reference to this doctrine, the word ‘‘ ex- 
perience” is used amongst the Wesleyans, and I 
observed that whilst some of very tender years could 
point to the precise time with much certainty, aged 
persons in some cases were far from being so confident. 
She told me, for instance, of a love-feast, at which 
two boys, one of eleven and one of ten, had ‘‘ spoken 
their experience” with the greatest clearness. On 
asking a further explanation of her meaning, she 
said : 

‘“Why, they told what God had done for their 
souls as plainly as ever you heard.” 

And yet she could not feel the same assurance of 
an old Mrs. Shepherd who kept a small school in the 
parish, and who, at threescore and upwards, had not 
as yet been able to proclaim her experience. She 
became, however, very ill, and one afternoon she 
sent for Mrs. Sperring in a great hurry, who declared 
immediately she was sure there was good news. And 
so it turned out, for Mrs. Shepherd had sent for her 
friend to tell her that as she was listening to a pupil 
reading the parable of the ten virgins, she had ‘‘entered 
into liberty,’”’ which is the Wesleyan phrase for saying 
she felt a conviction of her spiritual safety. I asked 
Mrs. Sperring as to her own experience, and she told 
me that it had come to her one summer afternoon 
when she was in the orchard gathering apples. A violent 
clap of thunder was heard. She fell on her knees, 
and found at once her assurance and her liberty from 
bondage. She did not depart, however, without her 
trial, I was from home when she died, but she left 
a message for me, to say how she had before her 
departure experienced the ‘‘ hidings of God’s face,” 
and that deep waters had gone over her soul. 

Now, perhaps anecdotes like these may give some 
of my readers a better notion of the general tone and 
character of Wesleyan Methodism than more elaborate 
and formal history. Methodism is a great fact in 
the religious history of mankind. It is a great fact in 
the history of the Church of England. The system 
of John Wesley was calculated, at the period of its 
introduction, to produce great effects upon the human 
mind ; and though changed in some of the original 
features, has ever since sustained a remarkable posi- 
tion in the world. It still forms a numerous, in- 
fluential, and well-organised body of Nonconformists 
in England. In Scotland, as might have been ex- 
pected from the bitter opposition of Wesley to Calvin- 
ism, and after his awful sermon against the peculiar 
features of Calvinistic theology, it has never taken 
deep root. In America, as we saw it lately stated in 
the Times, the Wesleyan body number 4,000,000 of 
people, 4,000 ministers, and seven bishops, Wesley 
was so anxious to retain the economy of the English 
Church for his followers in the New World, that he 
adopted the strange measure of consecrating a bishop 
with his own hands. No doubt the secret of the 
great influence of Methodism at home lay in the fact, 
that at the period when Wesley commenced his labours, 
the deadness of the Church of England, especially in 
the West, was of a character which it is now difficult 
to realise. Such a stimulant could not fail to produce 





extraordinary and thrilling effects upon those to whom 
it was applied. Wesley was loaded with blessings 
and the admiration of the multitudes who followed 
him. Preaching was then in the coldest moral essay 
style, and pastoral work was almost unknown through 
the parishes. Methodism, whatever may have been its 
faults, supplied a living, earnest acknowledgment of 
the doctrines of grace and of union of the soul with 
Christ. The human mind received it because it 
appealed to feelings which were ready to respond 
from the depths of men’s hearts, as sorrowful and 
sinful beings seeking peace from God. The greater 
portion of the evil done in the Church of England by 
Methodism was, I apprehend, mainly due to the 
treatment which Wesley himself received at the hands 
of those in power. He had maintained the doctrine 
of perfection in this life, but he had never intended 
to be a schismatic or to divide the Church. In fact, 
he began life as a High Churchman ; and to his death 
forbade his followers to administer the holy communion 
amongst themselves. ‘‘ Had Wesley been at Rome,” 
says Lord Macaulay, ‘‘ instead of Oxford, he would 
have been the general of a new society devoted to the 
honour and interests of the Church.” 

But the influences of Methodism on the Church 
of England were undeniable. A spirit was roused, 
and many were affected by it who could hardly know 
the full amount of what was due to Wesley. Evan- 
gelical doctrines became known through the Methodists, 
and soon they were preached in the West of England, 
freed from the errors and excesses of Methodism. 

It is but just for me to add, that so far as I was 
concerned personally, I was always treated by the 
Methodists with great kindness and respect. On 
several occasions, when the local preacher came for 
Divine service and found it was the hour of church 
service, he and all his congregation adjourned at once 
to the parish church. 

The great conclusion to which I wish to approximate 
in these remarks, is the suitableness of the national 
worship of England for England, and of Scotland for 
Scotland. That I sympathise with those who would 
introduce some changes in the national services of my 
own country, it would be affectation to conceal or to 
deny ; but I am convinced that, on the whole, the 
two systems are best adapted to the feelings and pre- 
possessions of Episcopalians in England and of Presby- 
terians in Scotland. We can trace the force of this 
fact throughout. Many English dissenters use the 
liturgy in whole or in part; very few indeed ever 
speak disrespectfully of it. Some, like Robert Hall, 
have been marked in their admiration. The Wes- 
leyans either use the liturgy entire in their public 
worship, or they add to the extempore prayers of 
the minister the “‘ Amens”’ to which I have alluded. 
But the effect of high ritual upon the Scottish mind, 
trained in the severer worship of the Presbyterian 
Church, must always be a stumbling-block and an 
offence. ‘This was admirably illustrated by the remark 
of an old retainer of a noble family. They had lately 
introduced into their Episcopal chapel high choral 
service, and as the nurse was a great favourite, they 
had taken her to church. On returning home, they 
asked her how she liked the services, &c. To which 
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she replied, ‘*Oh, my leddy ! it’s vera bonny, vera 
grand; but ’deed it’s an awful way of spending the 
Sabbath.” She could not, in a mind habituated to the 
Presbyterian form of celebrating divine service, asso- 
ciate intoned prayers, surplices, organ, chants, &c., 
with the solemn severities of Christian worship at all. 
In saying that I believe each system is adapted to its 
own purposes, in its own sphere and locality, I stand 
upon the practical conclu sions to which I have arrived. 
I am a believer in high peasant religious attainments. 
and in village virtue in both countries. I see that 
they have been produced and that they have been fos- 
tered in one country under a system which English- 
men consider cold, bare, and uninteresting ; but that 
they have been produced in the other under services 
which good men of different training have considered to 
be formal, legal, and even of Romish tendencies. God 
knows how much immorality and intemperance, how 
much practical infidelity, we have yet to mourn for, 
both in England and in Scotland! ButI have had be- 
fore my eyes those of my own countrymen in Scotland, 
and those of my parishioners in England, who werebright 
examples of Christian piety, always sincere adherents 
to their own Church and its forms of worship, who 
shed a lustre upon the religious system in which they 
had been trained. I have seen examples of honourable 





and disinterested conduct in the business of life. I 
have seen kind and affectionate dispositions in all its 
domestic relations. One of the finest examples I ever 
witnessed of pious resignation and of humbled parental 
tenderness, was in a farmer of my own parish—a 
widower, and advanced in life—who was called to bear 
the sorrow of his daughter’s shame, the most beau- 
tiful and attractive girl of the whole neighbourhood. 
Iwish I could have done more justice to my case. 
What I feel we most require, and particularly in these 
days, is to contemplate piety more in its universal and 
evangelical character than in its denominational and 
party relations. This is what I admire and love in 
the plan and purposes of the Sunpay Macazine. 
We must remember that a day is coming when all 
such distinctions will cease for ever. It were surely 
wise in the meantime to gain the habit of contem- 
plating the elements of Christian piety in their ab- 
stract grandeur and their divine beauty. It is good 
to trace holy desires and just works to their pure 
fountain, the loving agency of the Holy Spirit of 
God. We should love all good things and all good 
men, And no doubt many men would seem good in 
our eyes if we could only separate for our contempla- 
tion that portion of their Christian life which is un- 
contaminated by the mixture of worldly elements. 





RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Tr is in the form of one bending beneath the weight 
of years, and advancing with feeble steps, that 
Solomon paints man travelling to the grave; and, 
though done with a trembling hand, how graphic and 
true his touches? ‘*The keepers of the hosue shall 
tremble”—the arms that held the plough, or plied 
the shuttle, or wielded the sword, shake with palsy ; 
‘the strong men shall bow themselves ”—the limbs, 
those pillars of the frame, shrunk and shrivelled, 
totter beneath its weight ; ‘‘the grinders cease” 
—the teeth decay, and drop from their sockets, 
warning man that he himself shall soon drop into 
his grave ; ‘‘ those that look out of the windows be 
darkened ”—the eye, that window where the soul 
sits looking out on the world, grows dim with years, 
and man enters the shadow of the tomb before he 
enters itself; ‘‘he shall rise up at the voice of the 
bird ”—the sleep of the cradle is calm, that of robust 
youth long and deep, but old age brings broken 
slumbers, and wakes with the birds that sing in the 
dawn; ‘‘the daughters of music shall be brought 
low ”—deafness swells the train of infirmities, and 
amid the cheerful circle the old man, cut off while 
alive from communion with the living, sits with 
furrowed brow and snowy head in a solitude which 
only religion can cheer; ‘‘ they shall be afraid 
of that which is high ”—with heart enfeebled, he 
leaves others to breast heights and hills, and, staff in 
hand, creeps along the flat shore or the level sward ; 





“the almond tree shall flourish ”—his head is 
white as its blossoms, with the frost of age; ‘‘ the 
grasshopper shall be a burden ”—such his weakness, 
though as the tiny insect leaps from blade to blade, 
the grass hardly bends beneath its weight ; and, last 
of all, ‘‘desire shall fail”—the very wish for plea- 
sures dies with the power of enjoying them. A 
miserable existence, unless where holy desires sur- 
vive the decay of nature, and the saint longs for the 
hour when the dissolution of his old, crazy, earthly 
tabernacle shall set him free for his flight to heaven ! 
So Solomon paints man, to use his own words, as 
going ‘‘to his long home.” But instead of a grey, 
decrepit man creeping slowly along a shadowy vista, 
with a grave yawning to receive him, he might have 
introduced a beautiful, rosy, gleesome child, bounding 
on over the short course between its cradle and a tomb. 
The journey to the long home—one which we begin 
with life and are all engaged in—is long to some and 
short to others. The infant commences it before it 
has learned to walk ; the old man continues it when 
his limbs are too feeble to bear him across the floor. 
It is one we carry on sleeping as well as waking—on 
Sabbath as on other days—on which we never halt, till 
we stumble into the grave which is dug at the end of 
the road. On this journey we go swiftly—flashing 
through the threads of life like a weaver’s shuttle ; 
we go incessantly—moving night and day, like the 
hands that circle round the hours ; our heart beating 
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on like a pendulum, till the clock, wound up to goa cer- 
tain time, has run down, or accident stops its motion. 
We all are on the way to the long home; and at 
this season of the year our position is that of travellers 
who have reached the summit of a mountain range 
that parts two great valleys. Standing on one of 
Time’s lofty watersheds we have left one year behind, 
and the next, into which we are about to descend, 


lies stretched out before us. In such circumstances | 


it is natural to do two things :—first, to look back, 
taking a retrospect : and secondly, to look forward, and 
try to pierce the veil which, like a grey mist spread 
over the valley, conceals the future from our view. 


THE RETROSPECT. 


One of the strangest things we meet with is to see 
consummate wisdom so far as the interests of this 
world are concerned, and consummate folly as to every- 
thing belonging to the next, in one and the same person 
—just as in the bed of the Rhone after it has received 
the turbulent Arve the spectator sees two volumes of 
water that for a while flow on side by side—the one 
foul, the other so beautifully blue and pure that it 
looks like a liquid sky. Once on a time a vessel, 
freighted with gold, was wrecked, in circumstances 
which left her crew no chance of life but swimming 
to the distant shore. Some had committed themselves 
to the deep ; others were stripping for the struggle ; 
when one, turning an avaricious eye on the treasure, 
seized the fortune at his hand. Infatuated wretch ! 
His fellows remonstrated, but in vain. Loaded with 
gold, he leaps from the ship, and strikes out bravely 
for the shore. But by and by his strokes grow feebler, 
quicker—then a short convulsive struggle—and then, 
borne down by the weight he carries, he sinks beneath 
the wave. What a fool he was? We had not been 
such fools !—so many say, and perhaps truly ; and 
yet, guilty of greater folly, they allow themselves 
to be so engaged, and indeed engrossed with the pur- 
suits of time, whether of business or pleasure, as to 
neglect their salvation and lose their souls. 

The children of this world are wise in their genera- 
tion! If a man is building a house, he takes good 
care in the first place to get a sound foundation. Is 
it a lighthouse, to stand with its tall form and burn- 
ing head a lonely pillar amid tempestuous seas /—be- 
neath the sand and shells that storms have flung on 
the fatal reef he goes down to the solid rock, seek- 
ing a foundation which cannot be moved. And after 
having secured a good foundation, in laying one 
course on another, in raising story over story, the 
work of examination keeps pace with the work of 
building. By square and plummet he proves his 
work ; teaching us, even when we are resting, in the 
righteousness of Christ, on the Rock of Ages—in view 
of events which shall try every man’s work, how we 
should bring ours to the test of God’s holy Word. 

This Retrospect should embrace the way in which 
we have discharged our duty to God. 

It is much easier to say what God has done for us than 
what we have done for him. That opens up a vast sub- 
ject ; his bounty presenting the aspect of a majestic 
river, which, never frozen by winter nor dried by 
summer, winds full and flowing through the past. To 





reckon up the blessings which we have received at His 
hand would prove, in fact, a task as impossible as to 
number the dew-drops on the glittering sward, the 
leaves of a forest, or the sands of ocean. No doubt, as 
life is at the best but a chequered scene, we may have 
been afflicted ; yet how far have our mercies outnum- 
bered our miseries ? Besides, who has not been afflicted 
less than his iniquities deserved? Besides, does not 
faith in the assurance that all things shall work for 
good to them who love God, and are the called ac- 
cording to his purpose, fling a bright bow on life’s 
blackest cloud ?—work such change on our trials as 
the branch which Moses cast in on Marah’s waters, 
turning bitter to sweet and evil to good ? 

When God has done so much for us, nothing can 
be more reasonable than to inquire what we have 
done for Him ; and anticipate by afew years, or days 
perhaps, the hour when He shall address to each of 
us these solemn words, Thou shalt be no longer 
steward ; give an account of thy stewardship. 

Opportunities of serving, honouring, glorifying, 
speaking for Him have occurred every day of the past 
year; and have they been improved, or neglected ? 
Of our whole time He claims a seventh part — 
fifty-two days in every year, and therefore no 
less than ten whole years in the threescore and ten of 
human life—all this for his special service; com- 
munion with Him, and preparation for a world of 
which this is but the vestibule. How much work for 
God might we have done in fifty-two busy days ?—how 
much has been done? Required to do all for His 
glory—even in matters of eating and drinking, can we 
recal any one thing we have done for that end ?— 
any one word we have spoken on behalf of his cause, 
to the praise of his honour /—any one effort we have 
put forth to be saved, or to save others? Alas! on re- 
viewing the past, the holiest, the best and busiest 
of us have to acknowledge ourselves ‘‘ unprofitable 
servants ;” and as to others, with a whole year mis- 
spent, abused, utterly lost, they seem miracles of 
sparing mercy ; nor does one know whether most to 
wonder at their ingratitude, or admire His long-suffer- 
ing who even yet delays to strike, waiting to. be 
gracious. 

This Retrospect should embrace the way in which 
we have discharged our duty to our own souls. 

It were sad if, on reviewing the past year, with all 
its opportunities, we could come to no other conclusion 
than this—‘‘ The harvest is past, the summer is ended, 
and we are not saved!”” We may have increased our 
store of earthly comforts, we may have clambered up 
some steps higher in society, we may have added 
broad acres to our estate—hundreds or thousands to 
our wealth ; but, if we are not saved, we have only 
increased the difficulties of our salvation and the 
terrors of death. Nor, should we die now, have we 
any other sentence to pronounce on our works than 
Solomon pronounced on his—I looked on all the 
works which my hands had made, and on all the 
labour which I had laboured to do; and behold all 
was vanity and vexation of spirit ; and there was no 
profit under the sun. We have spent our money for 
that which is not bread, and our labour for that 
which satisfieth not: and, with more toil and care 
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and trouble than had been required to build a bower re | does our course most resemble? In the year that is 
| gone has the world been the better or the worse of us? 


in Paradise, we have been training up a green, dying 
gourd in the vain hope of finding beneath its leaves 


he 


It behoves us to consider these things, nor go reck- 


the happiness found only in Him who is as an. hiding | lessly on with such as, during the whole past year 
place from the wind, and a covert from the tempest ; and indeed their whole past life, have never given one 


as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land. 


| hour of self-examination to a serious review of their 


Happy those who did not see the old year die with | life. What recklessness is this /—in our circumstances, 


unforgiven sins on its grey head, nor dread meeting it 
again at God’s bar of judgment. Happy those whom 
it found in a state of enmity, and left at peace with 
God. Happy those who, on taking stock and striking 
a balance, if I may so speak, find themselves poorer in 
spirit and richer in grace—who, on examining into 
their position, find that though nearer the grave they 
are riper for heaven, nearer to glory ; and that a year 
which, making many wives widows and children or- 
phans, turning some hopes into fruit and blasting 
others in the flower, has wrought many changes, has 


changed them to the better—chastened and sanctified | 


them; so that they say, 
beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are 
changed into the same image from glory to glory, 
even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 

This Retrospect should embrace the way in which 
we have done our duty to others, 

The Life of Jesus, the title of many good and 
some bad books, has filled volumes. So full was 
that life of gracious utterancé, and so crowded 
with works of majesty and mercy, that the evan- 
gelist John says, ‘‘If they should be written every 
one, I suppose that even the world itself could 
not contain the books that should be written.” 
the Life of Jesus may be summed up in this one 
short sentence, He went about doing good. This 
brought Him from heaven and nailed Him to the 
cross ;: for this object He lived, for it He died. Fancy 
our Lord on one of those mountain tops, where, with 
the world beneath and the heavens above Him, He 
courted solitude, taking a quiet survey of one of his 
years—looking back on all the works which his hands 


*‘we all, with open face | 
| how canst thou contend with horses ? 


what madness? Do we sail a sea where there is 
neither storm, nor cross tides, nor sunken rock, nor 
shifting sandbanks, that we go so merrily on with 
songs below, and dances on the deck; neither keeping 
watch, nor taking observations, nor heaving the lead 
for soundings? There were fewer souls, as well as 
ships, lost, if men would use the means of safety. We 
shrink from examining ourselves ; but if, when judging 
our own cause with a strong bias in our own favour, 
we cannot bear to examine ourselves, how shall we 
stand at the bar of Divine judgment—how endure 
the searching eye of God? ‘If thou hast run 
with the footmen and they have wearied thee, then 
and if in 


| the land of peace wherein thou trustedst they 
| wearied thee, then how wilt thou do in the swelling of 


| Jordan ?” 





had wrought, and oa all the labour that He had 
laboured to do. How crowded the year with miracles 
and mercies—sinners warned ; mourners comforted ; 
the dead rising at His word ; the blind gazing on his 
blessed face ; the deaf listening with rapture to his | 
words ; the dumb singing his praises and proclaiming | 
his name and power ; more good crowded into one short 
day of that life than is spread over long years of ours! 
Unless the same mind be in us that was in Jesus 
Christ, we are none of his, So it behoves us to con- 
| 

| 


sider what testimony, in good attempted or done to 
others, the past year bears to the genuineness of our 
Christianity. Whom have we warned? In our family, 
or in the circle of our friends or neighbours, whom | 


| breath, 
| Peter’s cry, ‘* Save me, Lord, I perish! ” 


| raging current. 
Yet 


Here, more than anywhere else, it is well 
to know the worst. None are beyond the reach of 
redemption, whom to awaken to a sense of their con- 
dition would only be to torment before their time. 
Men are going to ruin; but not like the boat that 
was seen shooting the rapid, and had reached a point 
above the cataract where no power could stem the 
To the horror of those who watched 
it shooting on to destruction, a man was seen on 
board, and asleep. The spectators ran along the 
banks. They cried; they shouted; and the, sleeper 
awoke at length to take in all his danger at one 
fearful glance. To spring to his feet, to throw himself 
on the bench, to seize the oars, to strain every nerve 


| in superhuman efforts to turn the boat’s head to the 


shore, was the work of an instant. But in vain, Away 
went the bark to its doom, like an arrow from the 
bow. Jt hangs a moment on the edge of the gulf; 
and then, is gone for ever. Suppose a man to be as 
near hell !—if I could awaken him, I would. The 
dying thief was saved in the act of going over into 
perdition. Christ caught, and saved him there. And 
He who is mighty to save, saving at the uttermost, 
can save, though all our life were wasted to its last 
if that last breath is spent in gasping out 


THE PROSPECT. 
Inspired of God, men have foretold coming events ; 
and so have others who were neither prophets, nor 
prophets’ sons. To Kircaldy of Grange, then holding 


have we sought to bring to Jesus ? What hungry ones | out Edinburgh Castle against the Protestant Reform- 


have we fed, what naked clothed? Whose wrongs | 
have we sought to redress, whose sorrows attempted | 
to alleviate? Whose cup has been filled out of ours ? | 


ing party, with whom he was once associated, John 
Knox sent a remarkable message from his death-bed. 
*¢ Warn him,” said the dying man, “ not to trust in 


What widow’s heart have we made to sing for joy ? | yon craggy rock, from which he shall .be shamefully 
Of the two, a river that fed of heaven and swelling | dragged to be hanged up in the face of the sun.” And, 
beyond its banks spreads its waters on the thirsty improbable as to many at the time it seemed, it fell 


fields, or a whirlpool that, moving around itself, and | 
drawing all things to its centre, swallows them up | 
into its own greedy and devouring vortex—which 


| out as Knox had predicted.. He was dragged foun his 


| stronghold, like a ruffled eagle from her rocky nest, and 





| ignominiously hanged in the face of day. The secret 
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of the Lord, says the Bible, is with them that fear 
Him ; and in regard to extraordinary communications 
of his will and mind, who shall limit the Holy One of 
Israel? But the great Reformer made no claim to the 
gift of prophecy ; and whatever powers were attri- 
buted to him in a superstitious age, those who honour 
his memory regard Knox as having been nothing more 
than a man of more than ordinary sagacity. Pene- 
trating through the mask of false pretences into men’s 
real designs, and reasoning from causes to their legiti- 


mate effects, he owed his fame, as one inspired, to | 


the seer-like certainty with which he foresaw and 
foretold the natural issue of affairs. 
History, in a sense, is prophecy ; since, according 


to the words of Solomon, ‘‘that which is to be hath | 
It is so to a large extent in the king- | 
dom of Nature ; her sequences and her seasons being | 


already been.” 


fixed by unalterable laws, each running year just 
repeats the past. And thus, though groves are mute 
and fields are naked now, we can predict that spring 
shall come with opening buds and singing birds ; and 
summer come, her green lap filled with flowers; and 
brown autumn come, armed with the reaper’s sickle 
and crowned with ears of corn. 

Taking men in the mass, so is it in regard to 


their fortunes and destiny—to vary the mode but not | 


the sense of the wise man’s adage, That which hath 
already been is that which is to be. This does not 
apply to individuals ; since many who lived last year 
three hundred and sixty-five days, shall not live this 
year as many hours. Nor does it apply to individual 
homes and households—the cradle shall give place to 
the coffin ; the marriage last year formed, this shall 
dissolve ; and on the other hand, a tide of good fortune 
coming with the turn of the year, many before its 


close, taking their harp from the willow tree, shall | 


sit singing with Hannah, ‘ My heart rejoiceth in 
the Lord, mine horn is exalted in the Lord; for 
the Lord killeth and maketh alive; he bringeth 
down to the grave and bringeth up.” But though 
the fortunes of individual persons, or single families, 
may vary much from year to year, it is otherwise with 
masses of men. In regard to these, the events of 
last year, whether they were good or evil, shall find 
their counterpart in this, and thus the Retrospect 
becomes a Prospect, and the Past presents a magic 
mirror in which we can descry the Future. 

Thus some shall continue to neglect salvation. 

A rope thrown to a drowning man, if well thrown 
once, does not need to be twice thrown. It needs no 
eloquent speaker on pier or bank to address the sinking 
wretch and persuade him not to ‘‘neglect so great sal- 
vation.” Let it go spinning out within clutch of his 
eager hands, and how he grasps it; and holds it with 
the grim gripe of death! But it is not once, or twice, 
or twenty times that salvation in these last twelve 
months has been offered ; and to this day many have 
obstinately, madly, refused to accept it. By preachers 
and his providences, even as a father pleadeth with 


his children, God has pled with them ; his Son has | 
implored them; though vexed and grieved by their | 
obstinacy, his Spirit has continued to strive with them | 


—the year has brought them a thousand opportunities 
of being saved ; yetit is gone, and they are not saved. 








| Alas! in the words of Scripture, ‘the harvest is passed, 
| and summer is ended, and we are not saved.” 

Give men an opportunity of escape—do literally what 
| Christ is figuratively said todo, ‘ proclaim liberty to 
| the captive, and the opening of the prison to them that 
| are bound,” disarm the warders, throw open the cells 
| —and what a rush for liberty ! and, after a brief space 
of wild shouts and tread of hurrying feet, what a 
profound silence and perfect solitude! Yet how often 
has the door of mercy been thrown open? With kind- 
ness in his looks, and love in his heart, and his hand 
pointing to an open door, how often has Jesus 
appeared to us, saying, *‘ Behold, I have set before 
| you an open door!” and turning over to the other 
side for a little more sleep, how often have we dis- 
missed him with this reply, ‘‘Go thy way for this 
| time ; when I have a convenient season I will call for 
| thee!” Is this to go on for ever ?—each year repeat- 
| ing the risk, the sin, and folly of the past? The 
Prospect looks even more melancholy than the Retro- 
spect. There is less hope for us each year and day 
we live in sin. Every hour we are drifting out to sea 
—the helpless, helmless bark is leaving the lessening 
| Shore farther and farther behind. Our disease be- 
| comes incurable. Like those stones which, though 
soft as clay on being raised from the quarry, grow 
| hard as flint through exposure to the weather, our 
| hearts are growing harder day by day. Let such as 
| have been delaying, delay no longer ; dare no more. 
|The axe is raised, gleaming, against the tree ; and 
| though it should not fall before the year expires, before 
| that God may be provoked to withdraw his Spirit, 
| and leave us to our fate, saying, ‘* They are joined to 
their idols, let them alone.” 

| Some shall be converted. 

Like the loftiest snow-crowned peaks that tower 
| above the common Alps, there are periods and events 
in history which are peculiarly marked and memorable. 
Such a period in the history of the world was that of 
the Deluge, when all mankind were drowned but one 
family ; and also that Christmas night when angels 
announced the advent and sung the birth of the 
new-born King. Such a period in the history of 
nations was that of the Hebrew exodus, when Israel 
burst his bonds, and left the land of Egypt ; and that 
also when He who had delivered his people by the 
hand of Moses summoned a woman to the rescue, 
and saved them by the hand of Esther from the crue} 
wrath of Haman. Such also was the era of the Re- 
formation in our Church, and of the Revolution in our 
country—events whose influence, growing with time, 
| and extending with distance, and widening out on all 
| Sides like the watery circle that leaves the middle of 
| the lake to break in wavelets on its strands, is felt 
| this day on the shores of America and the plains of 
Hindostan. 








In the history of individuals also thesa are memo- 
rable periods—events on which turns man’s eternal, as 
well as his present, destiny. And of all his years and 
days that is worthiest of a Christian’s remembrance on 
which, passing from a state of nature into one of 
grace, he was born again—he drew the first breath, 
and, in an earnest prayer, uttered the first cry of a 
new life. Many usher in each new year with revelry, 
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and celebrate their birth-day as it comes round with 
feasts, and songs, and dances, and delights, who shall 
regret they were ever born—saying, ‘‘ Let the day 
perish wherein I was born—why died I not from 
the womb?” But the last year shall be one of ever- 
lasting and grateful remembrance to all whom it found 
the enemies, and left the friends of God ; whom it found 
slaves, and left freemen ; whom it found on the way 
to hell, but, converted, washed, and sanctified, it left 
on the road to heaven. That which is to be is that 
which hath already been. Only let us pray that if 
the past year has witnessed thousands, this may wit- 
ness tens of thousands of souls converted, poor 
sinners saved ; that if its fields yielded harvests of 
thirty, this, in a revenue of glory to God and good to 
men, may yield, not thirty, but sixty, even an hun- 
dred-fold. We cannot but hope that many shall be 
saved this year—plucked as brands from the burning. 
God is making up the roll of his elect ; Christ is 
gathering the jewels of his crown; heaven is filling 
fast ; and why should we see others enter in count- 
less crowds, and be ourselves left out ? The cry comes 
forth, “‘ Yet there is room,” room to spare! While 
the door stands open, rush in—for that matter strive 
to enter in ; and while a mouldering tombstone shall 
bear the date of your first birth, of the year on which 
you were born for the grave, let this happier year 
be engraven on your grateful and enduring memory 
as that on which you were born for God and glory. 

Death shall summon many to judgment. 

Though, as he lies a-dying, every one feels as if he 
were alone in the valley, none but himself on that 
dark road, he is not a solitary traveller—a great 
throng crowd the way, passing in at the gates of the 
eternal world. Men dic in such numbers, that for 
every breath we draw some one breathes his last; 
with every beat of our hearts some heart ceases to 
beat. Let aknell be rung for every departing spirit, 
and that bell would toll on without a pause till Time’s 
own knell was rung, and Death itself should die. 

. That which hath been is that which is to be. 
Willing or unwilling, fit or unfit to die, converted 
or otherwise, voyagers to a land of bliss or bound to 
misery, many in this have entered on their last 
year. Like time and tide, death—regardless of his 
convenience and deaf to his prayers—will wait on no 
man. If in past years God has set a mark on our 
houses, and turned the angel of death from our door, 
as by the blood in Egypt, that immunity cannot last 
for ever. The more the years of our life, this one is 
the more likely to be that of our death—the further 
the tide recedes, the higher at the flow it throws its 





foaming waves on the beach; the longer the cloud is 
gathering, and thickening, and darkening before it 
bursts, the brighter the lightning flashes, the louder 
the thunder peals, 

Since death is gain to the Christian, and through 
faith in Christ may be so to all, we should familiarise 
our minds with that event : beginning every year, and 
indeed every day, as if it were to be—what it may be— 
our last. Joseph of Arimathea prepared himself a tomb, 
probably placing it among the flowers and delights of 
his garden, that the sight of the ‘*long home” where he 
was to lie might keep him mindful of his latter end. 
One whom I knew, with the same object and from no 
contempt of death, had his coffin made, and studied 
the Bible with that memorial of our mortality standing 
up, tall and black, beside him. One of the greatest 
monarchs went further still. Having resigned the 
sceptre and retired to a monastery, he prepared a 
tomb for himself, and fixed a day for the ceremonies 
of his burial. The funeral procession is formed; and 
with the bell tolling for the dead, it takes its slow way 
to the tomb, the king himself bringing up the rear— 
a ghastly form attired in a long white shroud. He is 
laid in his coffin; round the body the priests go, 
sprinkling showers of holy water, and swinging incense 
outof goldencensers. Theservice for the dead is chanted 
over him ; tbe last prayer is offered ; the last psalm has 
died away in solemn echoes; the candles, types of life’s 
flame, are extinguished ; and closing the door, they 
leave the living man alone, stretched out in a coffin, 
enclosed within a tomb, to meditate amid its lonely 
and awful darkness on such subjects as this singular 
and terrible solemnity was calculated to suggest. 
Violent and revolting as such expedients seem, 
better thus to be kept mindful, than live habitually 
forgetful, of our latter end, and leave death to break 
in on our fatal slumbers with the suddenness and 
surprise of a thief. Watch, is the word of Christ— 
watch, for ye know neither the day nor the hour when 
the Son of Man cometh. To be prepared for death— 
so prepared that it may be the happiest event that 
ever befell us, so prepared that we may show how 
calmly a Christian can die, so prepared that we may 
confront this king of terrors without the shadow of 
a doubt or any sense of fear, so prepared that, seeing 
the heavens opening above our heads and angels 
descending to carry us to glory, we shall be better 
pleased to go than to stay—let us make our calling 
and election sure. Let us work out our salvation with 
fear and trembling ; looking to Jesus for pardon, and 
to God to work in us by his Holy Spirit both to will 
and to do of his good pleasure. 
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PASTOR HELDRING. 
WHO HE IS, AND WHAT HE HAS DONE. 





Pastor Heldring. 


Tue traveller through Holland by the Dutch | 
Rhenish Railway, soon after leaving the well-wooded 
environs of Utrecht, can hardly fail to be struck by 
the desolation of the district on which he enters ; vast 
plains of sand and dusky heather dotted here and 
there by a wretched hut or a clump of stunted firs 
stretching out on either hand, and well deserving its 
name of Veluwe, or ** poor country.” Weary of the 
monotony and gloom of this desert land, he will be 
all the more ready to appreciate the smiling landscape 
which breaks upon him as he approaches the Rhine, 


and finds himself in a district to which the ancient 


inhabitants gave the appellation of Betwwe, or ‘* better 
country,” a district of richly laden orchards and fertile 
meadows ; a garden of choice fruits and vegetables to 
which our London markets are richly indebted. It is 
in this better country, encircled by two noble rivers, 
the Rhine and the Waal, and protected by mighty dikes 
from the winter floods of the former, that the charm- 
ing village of Hemmen stands, the home for nearly 
forty years of the excellent man of whose character 


| himself destined and educated for the ministry. 





and achievements we now propose to offer a brief 
sketch to our readers, 
I,—21. 





4 etna ee —_——— 


Pastor Heldring was a Dutch clergyman’s son, and 
No 
sooner, however, had he entered upon his university 
career, than his mind became disquieted by the doubts 
and difficulties which German philosophy has long been 
and still is introducing into the theology of Holland. 
The ardent-minded student struggled hard and suf- 
fered deeply in his search after truth; endless and 
hopeless speculations wore out his nervous system, and 
while at length in his own weary soul arose ‘‘ an un- 
speakable craving for faith,” medical advice prohibited 
all further intellectual study for a season, and bade 
him take to bodily exercise and an out-door life. He 
left Utrecht convinced of the ‘folly of science, since 
it could neither make him happy nor wise, could 
impart neither peace nor faith,” snd repaired to a 
village in Rhenish Prussia, where a much-loved 
relative was conducting the healthy and cheerful 
business of a thriving farmer. 

No change could have been more salutary to the 
over-wrought student. He threw away books for the 
spade, the axe, and the pruning-knife, he lived with 
nature and the poor. ‘I spent the whole day,” he 
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himself wrote, ‘with the labouring poor, became 
acquainted with their sufferings and pleasures, learnt | 
to suffer and to rejoice with them. Life came before 
me in a new form. I saw that it was possible to be 
happy without books and without philosophy.” 

As soon as young Heldring’s health was perfectly 
recovered, his father insisted upon his passing his | 
examination as a candidate for the ministry, and this 
he reluctantly did, for all his wishes and preferences 
tended now in another direction. His licence ob- | 
tained, he took to turning and joiner’s work, and | 
spent a whole winter among mechanics and artizans ; | 
becoming acquainted with -the life and the wants of | 
this class, as he had before with those of the rural 
poor. 


workshop were qualifying him for his peculiar post in 


the vineyard of Him who so often leads His servants | 


by a way they know not, to an end not of their own 
choosing. 

His father now urged him to solicit a cure, and 
again with reluctance the dutiful son consented to do 
so, found himself appointed at once to the parish of 
Hemmen, and had to preach his first sermon while 
still, to use his own words, “lacking something,” 
having discovered indeed the poverty and insufficiency 
of human philosophy, but not as yet the fulness and 
riches of the ‘* wisdom from above.” 

When he took orders the lands of the Betuwe had 
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portion of the requisite sum were raised, should have 
a calf given him, Gradually Mr. Heldring’s house 
became a regular savings’ bank, ‘The first step in 
frugality and honesty was taken. His next endeavour 
was to induce them to cultivate the slip of ground 
around their huts, promising them potatoes to plant 
in it, and by the gift of a large quantity of coarse 
flax he set the long neglected spinning-wheels of the 
district at work, exciting in the wealthier inhabitants 
an interest in the cause, and amongst the poorer a 
degree of emulation that soon led to the cheerful 
whirr of the wheel being heard in every hut. In 
these and in many other ways he raised the character 
of the whole district, and quietly laboured on there 


Little did he guess that the farm and the | for ten years, little dreaming of the wider sphere that 


lay before him. 
The period that preceded the revolution of ’48 was 
a dull and lifeless one, the national Church had sunk 
into a lethargic rationalism, and there was little cor- 
respondence between orthodox Christians. Public 
meetings were prohibited by law, there was therefore 
no platform on which they could meet, neither was 
there any periodical which they could employ as their 
| organ. Thus many a good work was done which never 
got heard of, and many a good man shone but as a 
| light under a bushel. 
| On one occasion, however, Mr. Heldring fell in with 
| some inhabitants of the Veluwe, who gave a descrip- 





been recently inundated, and he found himself sur- | tion of its vast sandy plains and heath-covered moors, 


rounded by a distressed population. His predecessor 
had been in the habit of almsgiving on so large a 
scale that he had pauperised the community. Hel- 
dring saw plenty of hypocrisy but little religion, 
wretchedness enough but no effort to surmount it. 


A radical change was wanted, how was it to be | 


brought about? He felt his own ignorance and 
incapacity, and for months walked about in soli- 
tary meditation, and with the frequent cry: 
there no bread for the inward hunger? uo living 
water to quench the thirst of the heart?” It was 
during the preparation of his Christmas sermon that 
the answer to this question came. 
he first knelt as a little child by the cradle of the 
Saviour. 
way, power and glory, is in poverty. Since then I 
have acknowledged that my way too must be that of 
poverty, that it is best for me to be with the poor.” 
With fresh peace and light in his own heart he 
returned to the contemplation of the poverty around 
him. From the window of his study he could seo 


fourteen spires belonging to clusters of miserable huts, | 


built of clay trussed with straw, many of them half 
washed away by the flood, and most of them literally 
empty, a mattress stuffed with chaff being rare, a 
chair rarer still, Entering one of these he found a 


poor woman whose husband was away seeking employ- | 


ment. She herself was in great sorrow over the loss 
of their only calf, which seemed to put the finishing 
touch to their hopeless destitution. The conversation 
ended by the pastor promising to replace the calf. 
But as soon as the report of this gift spread, the 
whole neighbourhood besieged the manse with a like 
request, to which he replied that whoever would 
bring him a few pence weekly until a certain pro- 
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It was then that | 


“‘T understood,” he wrote, ‘* that Christ’s | 


| Knowing, by experience, how hard it was to keep the 
poor above the level of destitution even in the fertile 
fields of the Betuwe, he expressed his wonder how 
they got on at all in so barren and unpropitions a 
district. The answer was that industry and frugality 
could work wonders, as the village of Hoenderlo ex- 
emplified. Now, at this time, Mr. Heldring, in 
common with the majority of our readers, had never 
heard of Hoenderlo, which was described to him as a 
sort of oasis in a desert, a hamlet of about twenty 
huts, which originated a hundred years ago in a caprice 
that led the nobleman to whom the tract of country 
belonged to build a little cottage in its midst, and 
| to let it at a nominal rent. The first person, how- 
ever, who had persisted in its occupation was a stout- 
hearted fellow, who some twenty years before de- 
termined to overcome all difficulties and hardships, and 
| had actually succeeded in establishing a tolerable farm. 
Encouraged by his example, others settled near, one 
of them a bricklayer ; soon a bed of clay was found, 
bricks were made, which replaced huts of sods and 
twigs, gardens were laid out in trim Dutch fashion, 
and rye, oats, and even wheat were found to succeed 
in the midst of the wilderness. Mr. Heldring deter- 
mined to see this remarkable village. ‘* We take in- 
| terest,” said he, *‘in Dutch colonies abroad ; here isa 
colony in our very midst of which we know nothing. 
We ought to be ashamed of ourselves.” 
| In the summer of 1839, when the good man, in 
| company with a friend, carried out his intention, it 
was no very easy matter to reach Hoenderlo. ‘The 
| sand of the district they had to cross blew about in 
true Sahara fashion, choking and blinding them, and 
often they sank in it far above their ankles. When 
| first they caught sight of Hoenderlo, it looked like an 
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island in an ocean of heather; but the sandy reach | | 
was now left behind, and here and there an oak coppice | 
told of the forest that had once covered these now 
arid plains. 

It may well be supposed that a visit from strangers | 
was at that time a rare and welcome occurrence in ‘the | 
village. The inhabitants were pleased to show their | 
gardens and their crops, and ready, too, to tell of the | 
drawbacks of their singular home. They were but a | 
wild set, chiefly poachers, and many of them accus- 
tomed to spend part of the year in the Arnheim | 
prison, Still it was the opinion of a decent widow | 
woman among them that they should do very well if | 
they had but a well, a school, and a church. In the | 
dry season they were often obliged to walk miles to | 
fetch a pail of water, but yet she felt that a school was | 
amore urgent want still ; so, too, thought the grocer 
of the place. 

Mr. Heldring determined to leave no stone unturned 
till the three wants were supplied. He travelled to | 
the towns around his own home, brought the matter | 
before their wealthy inhabitants, and in a few months | 
Hoenderlo had its well. But the persevering efforts 
of nearly eight years were required before he could 
write to his friends the good news of the erection and 
full operation of the school. When once a good | 
master was settled there, the population began rapidly | 
to increase. A Government grant was obtained, 
donations came in, and Hoenderlo had ere long its own 
church and its own pastor. 

By this time Pastor Heldring had become well 
known as a friend of the poor, and his frequent 
journeys throughout Holland, and intercourse with 
different classes, had given him an intimate knowledge 
of the condition of the people at large, and of the 
fearful progress of immorality among them. His | 
attention was more especially turned to the numbers 
of fallen girls and women, who not only crowded the | 
back streets of great cities, but openly established 
themselves in their fashionable quarters, and it was 
borne in upon his mind that he might be an instru- 
ment of good to many amongthem. There were several 
liberal and religious persons ready to help in any 
effort of the kind, but the great difficulty was to find | 
fit persons to whom to commit the care of such of 
this unhappy class as might be willing to be reformed. 
Mr. Heldring thought of Hoenderlo, and of some 
small farmers around Hemmen, who would consent, 
he knew, to admit one of these poor creatures into 
theirhome. The experiment was ventured upon, and, 
with but few exceptions, turned out satisfactorily. 
But this, it is evident, could only be a provisional 
measure. Many of the girls in whom he took an 
interest proved to have already passed through the 
female prison at Gonda, and it became a question how 
far it was judicious to introduce such characters into 
respectable families where there were children growing 
up. <A visit that he paid to this prison, where there 
was no classification of criminals, and in which more 
than one abandoned woman was recruiting for the vilest | 
purposes, and a touching appeal made to him by five | 
young girls at once, determined him to take a more 
decided step. To use his own words, he resolved to 
“undertake the establishment of an asylum for such 
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poy where 0 might be trained for every kind of 
useful labour, and more, to do this in order to lead 
them to Him who forgave much to Mary of Magdala, 
so that she loved Him with unspeakable joy.” 
Wemusthere premisethat the philanthropy of Holland 
had beenas yet little concerned with this particular phase 
of sin and wretchedness, Legalised by Government, and 
locked upon as a necessary evil, private charity had 
not attempted to grapple with it in any systematic 
But just at the time when Mr. Heldring 


| was planning the foundation of an asylum, the subject 


was occupying the attention of a few friends in Am- 
sterdam, who had been touched by the accounts given 
them by certain medical men of the contrition and 
desire for reformation manifested by some hospital 
patients of theirs belonging to this unhappy class. 


| These Christian friends formed themselves into a 


private society for quietly intervening whenever an 


| opportunity offered, to reconcile an erring daughter 


with her parents, or to apprentice a young girl to some 
useful calling or other for which she might seem 
adapted. While these tentatives were being cau- 
tiously and secretly made, two of the most influential 
members of the society fell in with Mr. Heldring, 

whose zeal in all philanthropical movements was widely 
known, and with whom they rejoiced to take counsel 
on this momentous subject. He gave it as his opinion 
that an asylum was imperatively needed, and that it 
would be better placed in the peaceful retirement of 
the country than in the bustle of a great city. His 


| arguments were convincing, and secured the support 


of the wealthy and influential men before whom he 
urged them. Now, then, the next thing to be done 


| was to look about for some suitable building in which 
_ the good work might be begun with as little delay as 


possible. 
About a mile from Mr. Heldring’s manse, and at an 
equal distance from any high road, stood a farm- 


| house, originally built for a brewery, and containing 
| tolerably spacious rooms. 
| some time before into the pastor’s possession, and he 
| had often resolved to turn it to a good purpose as 
| soon as an opportunity offered. 


This building had come 


It now occurred to 


| him that it was the very place for an asylum. Re- 
| tired, yet cheerful, surrounded with an orchard and 
| garden, sheltered by a wood, and having a small stream 
| running by, Sfeenbeek (stone-brook) offered all the con- 


ditions requisite for the future home. One of the 
gentlemen before alluded to came down to inspect it, 
and offered a donation of 2000 florins for the proper 
fitting up. So that point was satisfactorily settled. 


| The next, and perhaps most important of all, was to 


find a fitting head for such an establishment. Mr. 
Heldring felt that the thing wanted here was not a 
respectable woman of the middle class, willing to 
undertake the post for a certain salary, but a lady by 
position and “culture who should esteem it an honour 
to surrender ease and comfort, and undertake a hard 


| and often repulsive duty for the sake of saving the 


lost. 
One day he visited the deaconess establishment at 


| Utrecht, and saw a lady on a visit there who deeply 
| impressed his mind as the very person he was in quest 
| of. He found, on inquiry, that she was a member 
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of one of the best families of Amsterdam, and that 
her delight lay in visiting and succouring the poor 
and afflicted. He told her of the asylum, and of the 
urgent want of a superior as well as religious woman 
to be its superintendant, and the result was, that a 
few months later Miss Voute entered upon her duties 
at Steenbeek. There she has now laboured for sixteen 
years, a true mother to its inmates, and the right 
hand of the pastor. She has thrown her whole heart 
and soul into the work ; has devoted herself, by night 
and day, to the well-being of those under her charge 
with a truer heroism than much that the world rewards 
as such, and has given qa considerable portion of her 
fortune to enlarging the establishment and increasing 
its efficiency. 

The asylum now began to grow in public confidence. 
To put it in direct correspondence with all parts of the 
country, Mr. Heldring visited the chief towns of Hol- 
Jaud and established auxiliary societies there, and 
finally uniting with thirteen members to form a cor- 
poration recognised by the State, he sold the property 
to this corporation. A capital of 12501. was raised by 
a loan without interest, and annual subscriptions suc- 
cessfully solicited. The board and lodging of each 
woman was estimated at 81. 12s. 4d. a-year, with an 
entrance fee of 4l. 3s. 4d. This sum was to be de- 
frayed by any society or individual introducing an 
inmate, and these arrangements have enabled the estab- 
lishment to meet its increasing expenses, as well as to 
clear off the whole of its original debt within a period 
of seven years. The infant institution, however, was 
not unattended by opposition and disapproval. Many 
looked upon it as an absurdly sanguine project, and 
some even dreaded lest it should prove an encourage- 
ment to the very evil it aimed at mitigating. 

But none of these things moved the energetic pastor, 
who went quietly on his way through evil report and 
good report full of confidence in the excellence of the 
cause and the blessing of God. And events have fully 
justified his expectations. 

Since the year 1848 more than 400 women have 
been received into this asylum, which is, at the 
present time, capable of accommodating sixty inmates, 
exclusive of the directress and her staff. The greatest 
care is taken to ascertain that the girls come in of 
their own free will and accord, and should any of them 
express a desire to leave they are merely placed in 
a smal) room, without any furniture whatever except 
a bench and a Bible, where they must spend a day in 
solitude to think over their resolution before carrying 
it into effect. Mr. Heldring has aimed at basing the 
institution on the principle of Christian liberty. True, 
it must necessarily have some stringent rules and re- 
strictions, but then it is optional to the members to 
submit to these or to quit the asylum. Each has her 


own little bedroom, lighted by a skylight, into which | 


she is locked at night, an arrangement which, sin- 
gularly enough, seems to give them pleasure. They 


are trained progressively from lower employments to | 


higher, from the making of mats, which, as a first 


step, is incumbent on all, to the sewing room, then to | brutalised. 


light garden or other out-door work, or to the kitchen, 


according to the future service they aim at; the highest | this moral wilderness blossom as the rose. 


The first thing to be done was to set these girls 


step of all, given as reward for best conduct, being 








that of chamber and ladies’ maid. To be taken down 
from one grade to a lower is a severe punishment, to 
be sent back to mat-making is the severest of all. If 
that measure fails to produce submission, nothing but 
expulsion remains. The early hours, simple clothing, 
and regular routine, resemble those of all establish- 
ments of the kind in our own country, but Mr. Held- 
ring, while delighted with the English asylums in 
general, gives it as his opinion that they are conducted 
somewhat too indulgently, and thatthere is a lack of that 
austerity of love which should ever remind the fallen 
that they are taken in not for their comfort or recrea- 
tion, but their salvation, and prevent their imagining 
that their coming te the asylum is considered a 
favour. 

But while this excellent institution was prospering 
and extending, Mr. Heldring’s attention was con- 
stantly drawn to another want—a home for little 
neglected girls who had not as yet taken to an immoral 
life, but were on the broad way to it. Several of 
these girls, from the age of six to sixteen, had been 
from time to time sent to him from various quarters, 
and he had boarded them out with decent families, in 
many cases with a satisfactory result as regarded habits 
of industry and improved moral conduct. But he felt 
that their religious education was sadly overlooked, and 
that they needed a more systematic training, based 
upon higher principles. Accordingly he had a small 
house in the vicinity of Steenbeek fitted up for the 
purpose. But soon applications increased, a regular 
asylum had to be established, the name of Talitha Kumi 
being given to it, in the hope that as the daughter of 
Jairus was brought baek to life by the Saviour’s word, 
so, too, many a poor girl might here be raised by the 
influence of that same word from death in sin to a life 
of righteousness. Contributions poured in liberally, 
and a piece of land of about eight acres was purchased 
and placed in connection with the house, which 
stands in the midst of a charming garden, and is 
built on the plan of the medieval convent, forming a 
regular square, the centre of which is occupied by a 
spacieus play-ground, which is at the same time used 
for every kind of out-door work, and where the 
children can always be under the inspection of the 
directress or one of her assistants. The dormi- 
tories are strikingly light and cheerful, and each apart- 
ment has a-front and back window, thus ensuring 
abundant ventilation, for, as the pastor truly remarks, 
‘© Children are like flowers: if you wish them to 
thrive, you must give them joyous sunshine and a 
fresh breeze.” 

Talitha has accommodation for 150 girls, and at 
the present time is very nearly full. ts inmates 
range from the age of six to sixteen. It began its 
operations in 1857 with forty children, many of whom 
had been twice in prison, while others had escaped the 
punishment by only robbing their parents; others 
again had been rescued by private benevolence from 





the hands of the police, and many had been found 
| begging on the highways, utterly neglected and 
The problem before the pastor and his 
| staff of devoted Christian ladies was, how to make 
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at once to some kind of labour. Mr. Heldring 
considered that in the Dutch orphan-houses generally 
a girl’s life was too much divided between the school 
and the sewing room, and girls who can only read, 
write, and sew are unfit for domestic service or 
domestic life. Accordingly some were at once put 
into the kitchen, others in the laundry, others in 
the garden ; to some the care of the rooms was en- 
trusted ; some were even promoted to wait upon the 
ladies ; in short, they were trained to perform the 
whole labour of the house. How much patience and 
gentleness on the part of the teachers this system 
demanded may be readily imagined. This work over, 
the girls were re-assembled in the sewing-room, and 
afterwards in the school-house, where just as much 
simple instruction is given as a respectable servant 
girl is likely to require. The religious teaching is 
conducted by Mr. Heldring himself. Children of all 
denominations, Roman Catholics and Jews, are freely 
admitted, but the institution is thoroughly Protestant 
and evangelical. If priest or rabbi reclaim a child she 
is at once given up, but so long as she is there she 
must read the Bible and hear of Christ. 

It is found that the most inveterate tendency of 
these poor children is to thieving ; but hypocrisy and 
dissimulation are also very rife, and feigned fits and 
sudden attacks of illness are common occurrences. 
Yet, notwithstanding these difficulties and those in- 
terposed by parents, who will sometimes reclaim a 
child in a tone of the utmost insolence, Mr. Heldriag 
may well rejoice in the success of the undertaking. 
At the close of 1863 the house contained 122 girls, 
while 146 had left it since its foundation, and of 
these 114 were known to be doing well; some as 
assistant teachers at the institution or at infant 
schools, others having married, and the rest being taken 
into domestic service, many of them having remained 
three or four years in the same situation. 

But there was still a want unprovided for. Talitha 
was a house for children, while many of the can- 
didates for reformatory training sent from various 
parts of the country to Pastor Heldring’s care, ranged 
from sixteen to twenty or twenty-one. These girls 
had not yet fallen to the level of those sheltered at 
Steenbeek, but most of them had been in prison. 
Generally speaking, they were the children of profli- 
gate parents, and their own violation of the law had de- 
prived them of all self-respect as well as of all chance 
of respectable situations. There seemed no prospect 
before them but that of sinking into deeper infamy, un- 
less some shelter could be found. About the close of 
1860 Mr. Heldring had twenty-four such on his hands, 

It was about this time that the Irish prison system 
was attracting the attention of philanthropists in 
Holland, and Mr. Heldring had been peculiarly in- 
terested in one of its features, that of the intermediate 
prison, where the principle of self-esteem and self- 
control was once more called into play. This he felt 
was exactly what was needed in the case of his girls 
above sixteen, who required a different training from 
that of the Talitha children or Steenbeek unfortunates. 
He resolved that a third asylum should be founded, 
bearing the name of Bethel, and to this end he, in 
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1861, wrote a pamphlet, and appended to it a descrip- 
tion of the twenty-four girls who were taken in pro- 
visionally at Talitha. His pamphlet made a great 
stir, and.contributions once more poured in so readily, 
that, in 1862, the building was beg’.n, and in 1868 a 
handsome establishment, capable of accommodating 
seventy-five pupils, rose on one of the old “‘ terps” 
of the Betuwe. An able directress, practised in her 
labours of love both at Steenbeek and Talitha, had 
been appointed, and eighty-six girls were taken in in 
the course of the year. 

The three asylums are placed under the direction of 
three separate committees, which form distinct cor- 
poratiozs recognised by the State, and though they 
are all under Mr. Heldring’s superintendence, they are 
kept rigidly separated as to domestic and financial 
administration. 

They are all free from debt, and all alike are 
supported partly by the annual payment for the board 
of each of their number, and party by voluntary con- 
tributions. It is interesting to know that Mr. Held- 
ring calculates the proportion of those incapable of 
reformation to be, at Steenbeek, one out of three ; at 
Bethel, one out of five; at Talitha, one out of seven. 
Prevention is better than cure. 

During the course of sixteen years, 883 unhappy 
girls and neglected children have been brought under 
the influence of Christian love and gospel teaching ; 
and taking Bethel as the average, four-fifths, 7.¢., about 
700, have been rescued fromruin. How much good 
one devoted and energetic man may do! Sixteen 
years ago this excellent pastor took a few wretched 
girls under his care, and now there are three well- 
organised asylums in full operation, affording shelter 
and support to upwards of 200 souls, and realising an 
annual income of 35001. 

But yet this is not all that might be told of Pastor 
Heldring’s exertions in the field of Christian philan- 
thropy. Did space permit, we might be tempted to 
carry our readers to the north of Holland, and there 
show them, near the seaport of Helder, a fertile dis- 
trict of 12,700 acres recovered, in 1845, from the 
sea, at an expenditure of 308,333/. ‘This was the 
result of private enterprise, without the assistance of 
Government; and this district, called the Anna Polowna 
Polder, is the happy abode of a population of 1400, 
most of whom, but for this opportunity of colonising 
a portion of their own land, must have emigrated to 
America to avoid starvation. Mr. Heldring was one 
of the first to send, in 1847, thirty-four Protestant 
families to this spot ; and through his advice and in- 
fluence, he greatly contributed towards the success of 
the undertaking. 

But Mr. Heldring’s charity does not end at home, 
though, being of the right sort, it began there. His 
labours in the cause of colonial missions would furnish 
materials for a far longer paper than this. But on these 
we will not enter now ; we will take leave of the man 
and his work with the cordial desire that he may be 
spared for many years to be a blessing to Holland, 
and a living witness to the truth of the declaration, 
that the Gospel is to-day, as of old, the power of God 
unto salvation. 
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WINTER. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


‘¢ He giveth snow like wool : he scattereth the hoarfrost like ashes. He casteth forth his ice like morsels,”—Ps, exlvii. 16, 17. 


Wiru all appliances we find it difficult sometimes 
to protect ourselves from the severity of winter. As 
he heaped fuel on the blazing fire, or, shaking off the 
snow at his door, returnel to a cheerful room and 
smoking board, what man of feeling has not ex- 
claimed, Pity the poor in such weather as this! As 
it grows colder, thank God, men’s hearts grow warmer ; 
and the season that arrests the flow of rivers, locking 
them up in ice, opens the springs and swells the 
stream of charity. Few things, no doubt, are more 
abused, or more open to abuse. And when the 
charities we give to relieve suffering and bless inno- 
cent and helpless children are wasted on an abomin- 
able appetite, how doubly accursed of God and man 
does it make that love of drink which hardens the 
hearts of the poor against their offspring, and the 
hearts of the rich against the poor themselves? The 
generous are afraid to give, lest their bounty should 
be abused, and rather aggravate than alleviate the 
evils of society. That is sad. Yet, when frosts bite 
keen, and food as well as fuel is scarce, the worst, 
who are never made better by neglect, deserve our 
pity. Base is the selfishness which at such a time 
enjoys its comforts, nor has a thought to spare for 
poor old age, with its blood cold and thin ; for lone 
and cheerless widowhood ; for mothers with groups 
of half-naked children who cower over the embers of 
a dying fire, or lie huddled together, shivering and 
sleepless, beneath a heap of rags. Tosuchitis ‘*gloomy 
winter,” and to others also—to the soldier, with his 
bivouac on the blood-stained snow, and the piercing 
cold aggravating his wounds ; to the sailor tossed on 
angry seas, where the sleety shower blots out both 
land and lighthouse, and he hawls with bleeding 
hands on icy ropes to wear his bark off a shore that 
thunders with the roar of breakers ; to the shepherd 
on the hill, battling with the blinding drift, and, 
type of the great Good Shepherd, risking his life for 
the sheep, —this the sad fate he braves— 

‘*down he sinks 
Beneath the shelter of the shapeless drift, 
Thinking o’er all the bitterness of death ; 
Mixed with the tender anguish nature shoots 
Through the wrung bosom of the dying man ; 
His wife, his children, and his friends, unseen. 
In vain for him the officious wife prepares 
The fire fair-blazing, and the vestment warm ; 
In vain his little children, peeping out 
Into the mingling storm, demand their sire, 
With tears of artless innocence. Alas! 
Nor wife, nor children, more shall he behold, 
Nor friends, nor sacred home. On every nerve 
The deadly winter seizes ; shuts up sense ; 
And, o’er his inmost vitals creeping cold, 
Lays him along the snows a stiffened corse, 
Stretched out, and bleaching in the northern blast.” 


Gloomy to such, in the eyes of happy childhood 
with its holidays, and of youth with its bracing air 
and healthful exercises, and of households with its 
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family reunions, this season possesses many charms, 
Defiant of cold, boyhood delights in its blood-stir- 
ring games, and nowhere does louder, merrier 
laughter ring than on the sounding ice. The day 
that shortens the hours of labour, lengthens those 
of relaxation and enjoyment, The long evenings, 
the blazing fire, our quiet book, or the cheerful circle 
of a household early home, make us forget, when 
doors are shut and curtains drawn, the desolation 
without, and hear even with feelings of pleasure the 
howling of the storm. What pleasant, happy, merry, 
thankful meetings does it bring round? Sweeping 
with blustering winds the withered leaves from 
their parent tree, and asunder for ever from each 
other, it gathers the scattered family around the 
kind old hearth by which the patriarch, though the 
thought of a loved one gone may pass like the shadow 
of a cloud on the scene, sits, happy, venerated, and be- 
loved, among his children and children’s children,— 
his thin silver locks mingling with the sunny tresses 
of a child who has climbed his knee, and, with 
its arms about his neck, clings’ to the kind old man 
like a flowering creeper around a hoary tree. While 
Spring, Summer, and Autumn call to constant labour, 
Winter, the night and sabbath of the year, invites 
to rest; and though she kills the sweet flowers 
with nipping frosts, and with raging blasts strips 
forests bare, she increases rather than diminishes our 
social enjoyments—indoor pleasures flowing fullest 
when streams without are ice-bound, and the voice of 
song rising loudest in humble cot and lordly hall 
when tuneful groves and skies are dumb. Therefore, 
instead of coldly welcoming this season, or envying 
the lands that boast perpetual summers, we say with 
Cowper— 
‘*O Winter! ruler of the inverted year, 

Thy scattered hair with sleet, like ashes, filled ; 

Thy breath congealed upon thy lips, thy cheeks 

Fringed with a beard made white with other snows 

Than those of age, thy forehead wrapt in clouds, 

A leafless branch thy sceptre, and thy throne 

A sliding car, indebted to no wheels, 

But urged by storms along its slippery way, 

I love thee, all unlovely as thou seemest, 

And dreaded as thou art!” 


We hail the season as one of enjoyments which are 
adapted to our nature, and should awaken gratitude 
to Him from whom all blessings flow. But bring to 
the subject a devout heart, regard it also with the eye of 
the great dramatist, believe with him that there are 
sermons in stones, tongues in trees, books in the 
running brooks, and good in everything; and Winter, 
though her fields are bare and branchés leafless, will 
yield a crop of profitable and pious thoughts, For 
example— 





Winter presents some beautiful and remarkable illus- 
trations of God’s wisdom, power, and goodness. 
| There is no connection, but the contrary, between 
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holiness and ugliness. As is proved by all His works 
—even the humblest flower and lowest insect—the 
Divine Being has an eye for beauty ; and in imparting 
the same taste to us, God in this, as in other and 
still higher respects, made man after His own image, 
Now, see how He who loves to make His children 
happy, ministers to our gratification in the very variety 
of vestments which nature assumes with each chang- 
ing season. Spring comes forth amid a chorus of 
melodies, apparelled in green ; next, Summer comes 
in flowery robes, gay with the brightest colours and 
perfumed with sweetest odours ; then Autumn comes, 
in sober russet, bending to her sickle over the golden 
corn ; and last of all, like a bride to the altar, comes 
Winter in a robe of purest white, all hung with spark- 
ling diamonds, When the moon sheds her silver light 
on this snowy mantle, or it lies glistening in slanting 
sunbeams, it looks so pure and bright and beautiful 
as to suggest thoughts of Christ’s heavenly bride, 
and the robes they wear who have washed them and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 

Suggestive as this wintry mantle is of such thoughts, 
and beautiful as it.looks.ere earth has stained its 
heavenly purity, the moreclosely snow is examined 
the more will all men’s wonder and good men’s piety 
grow. Call Science, the handmaid of devotion, to 
our aid! Let her place in the field of a microscope 
this simple snow-flake, which fell lighter than a 
feather and will melt at a breath, and what a galaxy 
of brilliant crystals !—forms of beauty that breed 
admiration in the dullest minds, and pouring contempt 
on mau’s loveliest designs, raise our contemplations 
to Him who, out of His treasures, ‘‘ giveth snow like 
wool, and scattereth the hoarfrost like ashes, and 
casteth out His ice like morsels,” 

Teaching us the proper relations of things, God 
assigns a lower place to beauty than to usefulness. In 
the arrangements of nature, as it should be in ours— 
in our education, our households, our churches and 
forms of worship—the first of these is last and the 
last is first ; and thus none will be surprised to find, 
what reason should expect and science proves, that 
God in the snows of winter gives the earth a covering 
not merely ornamental but useful, and even more 
useful than ornamental, Strange as the statement 
may appear to such as are accustomed to associate 
snow only with cold, it affords a warm covering to the 
naked fields, Wrapped in snow, as an infant in the 
furs and fleecy coverings a mother’s care provides, the 
earth is protected from the severest weather ; and, 
safely sleeping in her warm bosom, thousands of 
delicate plants and animals pass the winter, ready 
to come forth at the call of Spring amid the wonders 
of an annual resurrection. 

‘‘Th’ imprisoned worm is safe 
Beneath ui.2 frozen clod ; all seeds of herbs 
Lie covered close. 
I saw the woods and fields at close of day, 
A variegated show ; the meadows green, 
Though faded ; and the lands, where lately waved 
The golden harvest, of a mellow brown, 
Upturn’d so lately by the forceful share. 
I saw far off the weedy fallows smile 
With verdure not unprofitable, grazed, 
By flocks, fast feeding, and selecting each 
His fav’rite herb ; while all the leatless groves 





That skirt th’ horizon wore a sable hue, 
Scarce noticed in the kindred dusk of eve. 
To-morrow brings a change, a total change ! 
Which even now, though silently perform’d, 
And slowly, and by most unfelt, the face 

Of universal nature undergoes, 

Fast falls a fleecy shower: the downy flakes 
Descending, and, with never-ceasing lapse, 
Softly alighting upon all below, 

Assimilate all objects. Earth receives 
Gladly the thick’ning mantle ; and the green 
And tender blade, that feared the chilling blast, 
Escapes unhurt beneath so warm a veil.” 


But these considerations do not exhaust the subject. 
The colour as well as the texture of snow is a witness 
to the wisdom and goodnessof God. This covering— 
no shroud that wraps the dead—is white ; and, had 
God pleased, might have been brown, or red, or black, 
or radiant with all the dyes of the rainbow. Yet 
white is chosen—not of caprice, or simply of taste ; 
but because, as experience teaches us and science 
proves, white vestments, as they are the coolest in 
hot, are the warmest in cold weather. Can any one 
reflect on this, and not join the Psalmist in exclaiming, 
‘¢ How manifold are Thy works, Lord God Almighty ! 
in wisdom hast Thou made them all!” 

But some may object ; saying, that if snow, by 
its colour as well as texture, protects such plants 
and animals as sleep through winter beneath its cover- 
ing, it must necessarily expose many other creatures to 
the eyes of their enemies; betraying them, and mak- 
ing them aneasy prey. The objection is ingenious, but 
not sound. God’s foresight has provided for this. 
For in those northern latitudes where the ground is 
always for long months covered with snow, and even 
on our own higher hills that are often white with 
drift when the valleys they shelter are green, many 
animals change their dress with the season ; and that 
they may elude the eyes of enemies, their coat, whether 
it be furs or feathers, assumes in winter the colour 
of snow. How manifold are the resources of God ! 
—and how may such things suggest this thought, 
if He so cares for his meanest creatures, arranging 
the great laws of nature with the view of providing 
for their safety and ministering to their happiness, 
why should they for whom He gave His Son to die, 
distrust His providence or doubt His love—“ Are not 
five sparrows,” said our Lord, ‘‘sold for two farthings, 
and not one of them is forgotten before God? Fear 
not, therefore; ye are of more value than many 
sparrows.” 

From her snows let us turn to the crystal pavement 
which Winter spreads over rivers, lakes, and even 
Arctic seas, and we shall find in ice a remarkable 
illustration of Divine wisdom, power, and goodness. 
See yonder crowd who pursue their games on the 
frozen lake ; and how man, without the power that 
trod the waves of Galilee, walks the water, and, on 
an element proverbially unstable, plants his feet as 
firmly as on a marble floor! Familiarity with the 
fact has made us insensible to its wonders; but 
how great they are, appeared in the incredulity of the 
natives of a tropical land. A missionary had gained 
on their simple hearts; and, having entire confidence 
in the good man’s integrity, king, chiefs, and people 
were ready to embrace the faith. But, alas! his hopes, 
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mouth ; and all through telling them that in the 
land where he had left father and mother to preach 
Christ to them, the rivers, at certain seasons, became 
so solid that he had walked erect and dry-shod 
on the surface of their waters. The story to their 
ears had the sound of a lie, a manifest lie; and re- 
garding it as an impossibility, aud the missionary as an 
impostor, they summarily dismissed him with disgrace. 
Incredible as it may appear to those who have no ex- 
perience of the fact, water, when its temperature falls 
to thirty-two degrees, passes from the fluid to a solid 
state, and becomes ice. But many who know that 
do not know that it presents us, in the form of ice, 
with one of the most remarkable proofs of the wisdom 
and goodness of God. Turned to ice, water is the 
only substance which loses instead of gaining weight 
on passing from a fluid to a solidstate. For instance, 
solid is specifically heavier than fluid gold ; so that 


would sink to the bottom ; and the same is true of all 
other metals and substances but water. A piece of 
ice floats on the surface; plunged to the bottom of 
pool or lake it rises like a cork to the top. The 
poet says, 
‘God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.” 

But here is no unfathomable mystery ; for in making 
water an exception to an otherwise universal law, the 
wisdom and goodness of God are plain as sunbeams, 
Consider what had happened if the ice formed on the 
surface of rivers, lakes, and seas, instead of being 
kept by this exceptional law floating on the top to 
be melted by sun and winds, had sunk, like other 
solid things, to the bottom. Then each returning 
winter had added another and another layer to this 
frozen pavement ; and as these layers lay sunk in 
depths beyond the reach of spring winds or summer 
suns, the icy floor, growing thicker year by year, had 
at length risen to the surface: and so in time, but 
long ere now, every dancing river, and bright lake, 
and swelling sea had become a dead, dull mass of ice 
—producing such a degree of cold as to create a 
perpetual winter in all regions of the earth, destroy. 
everything that lived, and turn this beautiful world 
into a scene of universal death. Behold the wisdem 
and goodness which, by making water an exception, 
and the only exception, to an otherwise universal law, 
has averted such a dire catastrophe! [Ice floats on 
the surface of pond and pool, lake and sea, and on that 
fact hangs all life; and the world’s old promise, 
“While the earth remaineth, seed time and harvest, 
and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day 
and night shall not cease.” Thus with the ice and 
snow that quench other fires, the child of God may 
feed those of his devotion ; and, amid the deep silence 
of groves where birds are mute, and of streams locked 
fast in ice, and of landscapes muffled in snow, faith 
hears the voices of angels singing, ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy 
art thou, Lord God Almighty, the whole earth is full 
of thy glory ! ” 

Winter presents an image of our state by nature. 

Tn his Song of Songs, Solomon introduees our Lord 
Jesus Christ calling such as He hath redeemed by His 
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blood and won by His love from a state of nature 
into one of grace; and though the winters of Palestine 
are much less severe than ours, he finds in the des- 
poiled and ravaged aspect of nature an emblem of the 
ruin wrought by sin. ‘To that divine and gracious 
call, winter, in the aspect in which we are now re- 
garding it, as well as spring, lends its poetry, as Christ’s 
heart does its fire. ‘‘ Rise up,” he says, ‘‘my love, 
my fair one, and come away; for, lo, the winter is past ; 
the rain is over and gone; the flowers appear on the 
earth ; the time of the singing of birds is come, 
Arise, my love, my fair one, and come away.” 

The further north we travel, as winter grows more 
severe, this figure grows more striking ; nor is any 
emblem of our spiritual condition by nature more 
appropriate than the season when days are short and 
nights are long, and green hills are snow, and 
streams are ice, and dews are hoarfrosts, and leafy 
branches are naked stems, and blooming flowers lie 
withered, and woods and skies are dumb, and the birds 
which filled them with cheerful melodies sit, silent 
and shivering, on leafless boughs. Yet till the Sun 
of Righteousness arise to enlighten, warm, and revive 
the soul with his beams, there is no winter without 
so dreary as that within us. What ice feels so cold, 
what soil is so frost-bound and barren, as an unre- 
newed heart? There, grow no fruits of the Spirit ; 
there, flow no streams of holy pleasure; there, no 
peace, soaring upward, sings like a lark in sunny skies. 
Light there is, but how feeble ?—and onlysuch as shines 
in the shortest day when, late to rise and hasting 
to set, the wan sun skirts the southern sky. It is 
light without heat; a knowledge of divine truth 
without any deep and saving sense of it—a clear head, 
perhaps, but a cold heart; the form of godliness 
without its power. 

God is love. But the carnal mind, says an Aposile, 
is enmity against God, is not subject to His law, 
neither indeed can be ; nor is it till His Holy Spirit 
changes our hearts, and makes us through faith new 
creatures in Jesus Christ, that ‘‘ the winter is past, 
and the time of the singing of birds is come.” If 
this divine life is begun, our hearts have undergone a 
change greater and more beautiful than spring works 
on the face of nature; and let joy abound! for 
surely his peace may flow like a river, whose righteous- 
ness, in its fresh and pure and full abundance, re- 
sembles the waves of the sea. Nor does this winter 
of the soul pass away, like that of nature, to be fol- 
lowed by spring, that season afterwards by summer, 
and that again by autumn. -On the contrary, in holy 
desires, endeavours, and deeds, all the three seasons 
enter on the stage together. And thus to those whom 
God has brought into a state of grace, we may apply 
the remarkable words of Amos, *‘ Behold, the days 
come, saith the Lord, that the ploughman shall 
overtake the reaper, and the treader of grapes 
him that soweth seed; and the mountains shall 
drop sweet wine, and all the hills shall melt.” 
Like the cedar for strength, and the palm for 
stateliness, and the olive for fruitfulness, a converted 
man is of all trees most like the orange, on whose 
evergreen boughs fresh buds are bursting, and snow- 
white flowers are blooming, and golden fruit is hang- 
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ing at one and the same time—or, to vary the illus- | blood, by the laver of divine regeneration, He ad- 
tration and borrow a figure from Bible story, a soul | 


in Christ’s hand is like the almond rod in Aaron’s, 
that at once budded, and blossomed, and brought forth 
fruit. 

‘<The winter is past !”—-Happy those who can say 
so! Let them magnify the Lord, though the change 
is but beginning to appear. What, though their praise 
be feeble as the first faltering notes that from a naked 
tree break the winter silence ; what, though the grace 
of God in them is like the gentle flower that springs 
among lingering snows, and lifts a drooping head to 
frosty skies? These are the welcome heralds of the 
spring, And those are pledges that He who year by 
year renews the face of the earth shall send forth His 
Spirit, till in the enjoyment of hope, and peace, and 
liberty, and purity, we can say ‘*The winter is past ;” 
and, in the exercise of faith, can welcome death him- 
self, and recognise in his dreaded summons the voice 
of our beloved, saying, ‘* Arise, my love, my fair one, 
and come away !” 

Winter presents an image of a state of grace. 

Excepting, perhaps, the dark spot in the bloom of the 
bean, there is nothing in nature perfectly black— 
neither the sable’s fur, nor the raven’s wing, nor the 
glossy tresses of the Indian maid, nor the dark man’s 
lustrous eyes. Even so among the most wicked men, 
none are found perfectly bad. The worst can be worse ; 
and shall be, since the guilt of the impenitent. will 
increase with their years, and go on darkening, deep- 
ening through an eternity of sin and suffering. But 
in snow, as it falls in downy flakes from heaven, or 
lies far removed from the smoke of cities and the 
dust of fields and roads, in the bosom of the Alps, or 
on the sides of their silver horns, nature presents us 
with an object of perfect purity. Dazzlingly white, 
the fairest skin or finest fabric looks dull, if not 
foul, beside it, Here is a beautiful, perfect emblem 
of Christ’s righteousness—robed in which, ‘‘ God sees 
no iniquity in Jacob, and no perverseness in Israel.” 
What so fit to represent the righteousness that cost 
our Lord his life, and is the price of ours, as this 
snowy, stainless mantle? God himself turns the sin- 
ner’s eye on it, and forbids him to despair. By the 





dresses the despondent and despairing, saying, ‘‘ Come 
now, and let us reason together : though thy sins be 
as scarlet, they shall be white as snow.” 

Nor is it only the pure, perfect, stainless, and law- 
fulfilling character of redeeming righteousness which 
snow suggests to a devout and thoughtful eye. 
How full in their abundance, how free in their dis- 
tribution, are these treasures of the sky /—covering 
alike lowly cottages and royal palaces, the poor man’s 
garden and the rich man’s lands, tiny molehill and 
towering mountain. By many images peculiar to 
their own country, the sacred writers laboured to set 
forth the fulness and freeness of divine mercy ; but 
the stores of nature supplied them, perhaps, with none 
so appropriate as those feathery flakes that fill the 
whole expanse of heaven, and, wheeling down in count- 
less myriads, cover all the landscape ; casting over the 
impurities of town and country, of roads and fields, of 
farms and graveyards, a veil of stainless snow. If this is 
an image of the mercy of God, why should any perish ? 
—who is there who would not be saved would they only 
spread out their guilty souls in penitence, and faith, 
and prayer? Change as great should be wrought on 
them as a winter night works, silent and noiseless, on 
the face of the earth. No lightning flashed through 
the darkness, no storm howled, no thunder peals woke 
the lightest sleeper ; yet, typifying the advent of a 
kingdom which, often at least, ‘‘ comes not with ob- 
servation,” on opening our shutters in the morning, 
the eye as far as it can reach, sees gardens, houses, 
fields, winding river, and glassy lake,—the whole 
landscape, onward to the swelling hills upon its verge, 
robed in one broad mantle of heavenly beauty and 
spotless purity. So in God’s sight appear the heart, 
and life, and character of all who, abandoning every 
hope of salvation by works, receive the righteousness 
which is not of works, but of faith. Polluted and 
foul by nature as others, all believers have put on 
Christ. They have washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb; and, still 
engaged in the work of sanctification, they are 
not idle but diligent, not careless but prayerful, 
to “be found of Him in peace, without spot, and 


cross of His beloved Son, by the fountain of redeeming | blameless.” 





“OUT OF GREAT TRIBULATION.” 


I HEAR a pilgrim’s step returning 
Out of the Border land ; 

The midday sun is fiercely burning, 
Over the yellow sand. 

Though pale his cheek, his brow is calm, 
Beaming his eye with brightness ; 

A robe is hanging on his arm, 
Of more than fuller’s whiteness. 


‘** Tell me thy secret, brother mine, 
How comes this joy to thee ? 
Where hast thou found this grace Divine ? 
Whence is thy liberty ? 
Sickness thou wearest like a crown, 
Sorrow as bridal joy: 
No pain can tone thy courage down, 
No cares thy peace alloy.” 





‘*¢ The sun is high, but not to smite 

Him whom the Lord defends ; 

You hear me singing all the night, 
Songs which the Saviour sends. 

The pillar floats above my head, 
I cannot miss the way ; 

Angels encamping round my bed, 
Make it as light as day. 


‘* God brought me here, that thus He might 
Possess me all alone ; ; 
Claiming my heart as His by right, 
To make His sweetness known. 
I feel no solitude, when He 
Knocks at my chamber door ; 
And when His face by faith I see, 
With joy I tremble o’er, 
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‘¢ Tf for a while I am bereft 

Of labours that I love ; 

If for a moment I am left, 
To grope my way above : 

Tis only that my soul be raised 
Up to Himself to soar, 

His Holy Name be better praised 
Upon the heavenly shore. 


‘* My heart, indeed, is often sad 

With fears of coming strife. 

The breaking dawn makes others glad, 
I dread return to life. 

Oh ! for the days that now are past, 
When heaven came down to earth ! 

Oh! if the joy could always last, 
Of that celestial mirth ! 
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** Yet on I go, and every hour 

I near my glorious home ; 

The Father's love, the Captain’s power, 
Support me as I roam, 

Jesus is mine, and all the world 
Cannot with Him compare; - 

When all the darts of hell are hurled, 
My God for me will care. 


‘¢ Wen now I hear the angels singing 

Glory to God Most High ; 

The song with which the heavens are ringing 
My gr rateful lips reply. 

O Saviour dear, this fickle heart, 
Daily by grace renew ; 

Bring me to share the better part 
Among Thy chosen few.”’ 

AnTHoNy W. THOROLD. 





THE FAMILY LIFE AND CHARACTER OF ABRAHAM. 


PART II.—THE ALTAR, 


In our last paper, we gathered in thought around 
the Tent of the Patriarch Abraham: we described a 
few of the natural virtues and graces which shone 
most conspicuously in his character and adorned his 
family life. We shall now, as we purposed, transfer 
our contemplations from the Tent to the Arar, and 
mark some of the more special features of his spiritual 
and religious history. 

It is pleasing to think of the Tent and the Altar 
always being pitched together ;—they are, in the sacred 
narrative of his life, never dissociated. Wherever he 
went,—it mattered not where,—that Altar was reared 
contiguous to his tent, and his numerous household 
were assembled around it, When the dark-visaged 
chief from the far north first took possession of the 
most fertile of the valleys of Canaan, his primary act, 
as we have already seen, was to erect the ‘“‘ unhewn 
stones” and offer the sacrifice. Again, when dread- 
ing a collision with the unfriendly Amorite, he trans- 
ferred his caravan to some mountain stronghold 
between Bethel and Ai, he inaugurated his new 
settlement by making it a Bethel, a ‘‘ House of God.” 
His altar was set up under its grove of oaks. His 
third halt was at Mamre ;—and again, Tent and Altar 
stand side by side under the shade of its terebinths. 
Once more, journeying farther south till he reached 
Beersheba—a place where travellers still see the relics 
of the old Patriarch’s stone-troughs for his cattle, amid 
its undulating pastures and stunted shrubs,—the rough 
desert Ebenezer was again erected, and the household 
gathered around the consecrated spot. Although 
in his case, as in that of all believers, the spiritual 
life is blended with the secular, let us for a little 
leave the Tent, and fix our attention more exclusively 
on the Altar—in other words, on the more strictly 
religious phases of Abraham’s character. We look 
indeed in vain, in his history, for any authoritative 
religious creed. He chiselled no articles of belief 
on his stone sanctuaries. His life was his confession 
of faith. The Great Being he served carved his pane- 
gyric—‘‘ Abraham, my Friend.” Moreover, we may 
be all the briefer in this contemplation, as the cluster 
of his religious virtues—his manifold believing graces — 
like the sevenfold colours in the ray of light—really 
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concentrate and combine themselves into one. He is 
distinguished by one grand. peerless heavenly attribute 
—that attribute is Faith, . He stands, by that Altar 
of unchiselled stone—known to the Church in all times 
by the distinctive appellation—‘“‘ Father of the Faith- 
ful,” ** Farrurun Abraham.” 

And what was this, colossal virtue, the mainspring 
of his obedience, which towered over and above all 
others? It was. a steadfast, unwavering reliance on 
his God,—that simple yet sublime principle, which 
led him to repose with all a child’s confidence in a 
parent’s love,—which seemed to purge out all the 
dross and alloy of what in him was human, till the 
Great Being he loved seemed to fill his whole soul, 
and to become his portion, rest, Friend—att ! His 
very trials serying only to fix the roots of this mighty 
cedar of God firmer and faster in the Divine soil. 

Did space permit, we might note how the principle 
came into operation immediately after he had received 
his call from a voice, which, from its earliest to its 
latest utterance, he was taught never to question. At 
his very first halting-place there was enough to stagger 
the emigrant’s trust. If aught had reconciled him to 
an exile from his native Chaldea, it was the thought 
of undisrupted family life and ties ; that he was per- 
mitted to include his aged father in the cavalcade to 
the unknown region ; and that when the old man did 
go the way of all the earth, the adopted land would 
derive its first hallowed association from being the re- 
ceptacle of hisashes, Strange and startling must have 
been, in this respect, the reversal of his hopes. Strange 
that this should be the first recompense of the travel- 
ler’s ready acquiescence in the Divine will—to clothe 
his household in sackcloth, and dig a grave for 
honoured dust long ere he had reached midway to the 
home of promise! It was, to say the least of it, an 
unpropitious occurrence. But he had not one moment 
of misgiving. This shadow of death failed to dim or 
obscure his faith. It was the first of many oft- 
repeated lessons the Patriarch was to learn, “ Arise 
ye, and depart, for this is not your rest.” With un- 
abated confidence he pursued his solitary way, singing 
the Lord’s song in a strange land, A star, not dis- 
cernible as was that which lighted the path of Chaldean 
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travellers of a future age, but one visible to the inner 
eye, led the pilgrim on. ‘He endured as seeing 
Him who is invisible.” 

It would be impossible in our brief limits to note, 
in the case of the Patriarch, all the illustrations of a 
life-story of faith, Let us confine ourselves rather to 
its culminating example, in the offering up of his be- 
loved son Isaac, the heir of the promise, the destined 
father of a mighty nation. And we may the rather do 
so, forming, as it does, by far the most touching and 
memorable incident in the domestic annals of Abraham. 
All the previous discipline of his spiritual life was a 
preparatory training for this its grandest triumph. 
Nothing ean be more affecting or sublime than the 
conflict which that scene unfolds between parental 
love and Heavenly trust, the yearnings of the human 
and the victory of the Divine. To all the intensity 
of a Father’s doting affection, were superadded the 
national and covenant hopes bound up in the life and 
person of that cherished son, and which, by the per- 
formance of the Divine command, would in a moment 
be annihilated. But hisGod had given the summons, 
and that summons is unhesitatingly obeyed. ‘* God 
said unto him, Abraham ; and he said, Behold, here I 
am!” <A thousand thoughts rose up in rebellion 
against this strange, unnatural violation of the sacred- 
ness of human life. What! that pure, buoyant 
young spirit ; one so worthy of his love ;—one, too, 
at the age just when youthful promise is passing into 
manly worth. Was it so, that he had been educating 
him for his great destiny all fornought ? Were all the 
bright anticipations, all the fond sunlight dreams of a 
quarter of a century to vanish in the twinkling of an 
eye? Fearful was the sacrifice, terrible the thought 
of the hand that was to strike the blow. But Abra- 
ham bows submissive. When he hears the mandate 
he does not recall his ‘‘ Here I am.” His spirit is 
that of a kindred saint, ‘‘Though he slay me, yet 
will I trust ia Him.”? He may possibly have felt how 
unworthy it would be, for a moment to shrink at the 
bidding of the true God from a sacrifice which the 
idolators around him were constantly making at the 
call of their false deities, Could he prove a coward and 
renegade, when Amorite and Hittite—the Jephthahs 
of their age—were willing to immolate son or daughter 
on their idol shrines? No, Though he should return 
home to his blighted tent a childless, hopeless man, 
he will go in the strength of the Lord God ! 

The graphic Scripture narrative enables us to picture 
each successive step in these three long days of anguish. 
We see the old man rising up early in the morning, 
confiding, doubtless, the fearful secret with an aching 
heart to her who shared all his other thoughts. His 
ass is saddled by his own hands, The very wood for 
the awful pile is cleft ere the journey is begun ; and 
then father, son, and two young trusty retainers turn 
their backs on the wells and tamarisks of Beersheba, 
in the case of one of that strange cavalcade, perhaps 
never to return. If we revert for a moment to the 
mere earthly picture of these three never to be for- 
gotten days, what a history must they have had com- 
pressed in them of aching sorrow! How many must 
have been the whisperings of unbelief when the sun 
went down in the glowing sky, and the lone tent was 





spread ; and the loving, only child nestled at night in 
his father’s bosom, breathing softly as in his infancy, 
all innocent and unconscious of the terrible impend- 
ing fate! And when the Patriarch’s sleepless eye 
looked up, through his tears, to the silvery sheen 
—the galaxy of glorious stars—which he had been 
taught to regard as the sacramental signs of an un- 
numbered seed, how must they have seemed to utter 
dumb oraeles of cruel mockery to his spirit! The 
star in his firmament of promise was about to set, 
and set for ever. How must th» touching words, 
like barbed arrows, have pierced his heart of hearts 
—‘* Behold the fire and the wood: but where is 
the lamb for a burnt offering?” Faith girded him, 
however, with strength for the battle, and made his feet 
like hinds’ feet. He who had said, ‘‘ Abraham, Abra- 
ham !” was the Shepherd who “ calleth his own sheep 
by name, and leadeth them out.” ‘The sheep follow 
Him, for they know his voice.” More than this, To 
rise to the height of this “high argument ” of the Patri- 
arch’s faith, we must think of it as a willing obedience, 
We must not be content with giving it the poor inter- 
pretation of a reluctant, constrained submission, a 
desperate expedient in order to propitiate an angry 
God—a coerced, extorted surrender, wrung from a 
rebellious, fretting, repining heart,—regarding the 
Almighty as a hard master, reaping where he had not 
sown, and gathering where he had not strewed. Hr 
BELIEVED Gop! He travels on, trusting,—hoping 
against hope,—ready, if need be, to abandon his fondest 
earthly dreams, and lose them in the certainty of some 
better inheritance in some better land. One thing 
only he knew, ‘‘ The Lord is faithful ;” and in some 
wondrous way, unknown to him, not one word that 
He had spoken would fail of coming to pass. We need 
not pursue the well-known story. With heroic purpose, 
on he journeys to meet the tremendous emergency, 
his faith never once faltering,—even when the last 
look was being taken, and the last farewell trembled 
on his lips,—until the cords which bound the willing 
victim were ordered, by a voice which could not be 
gainsayed, to be unloosed, and the uplifted sacrificial 
knife was arrested. The whole scene may be regarded as 
the embodiment, in one act, of the great principle of 
his life, that of self-devotion,—implicit submission to 
the Divine will,—unquestioning loyalty to hisGod. It 
was the type of a Greater than Abraham, as He ut- 
tered, in sublime self-renunciation, with the bitter 
cup in his hand, ‘‘ Father, not my will, but thine be 
done!” He trusted in the dark. Isaac may die, but 
his faith will not. He knew that God was able to 
raise his son from the dead ; aye, and that the God 
who had promised and given him Isaac, was ‘‘ the 
God not of the dead, but of the living.” Looking to 
sense and sight, all was distrust and blank despair ; 
looking to his God, all was well. He anchored him- 
self on the Divine veracity. Faith rode out the 
storm and was crowned with victory. Nothing truly 
but some transcendent, heaven-born principle, far 
beyond the powers of nature, could have borne him 
through even the preliminaries of such atrial. The 
old Arabian tradition regarding Abraham’s earlier 
days had now at least its fulfilment, that he was cast 
into a fiery furnace, from which he cameforth unscathed, 
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and that he ever regarded the hours he was kept in 
that furnace as the most precious in his life. There 
is a more striking Jewish tradition, true at all events 
to nature—that Sarah, with her weaker frame and 
weaker faith, succumbed under the shock, Abraham 
having found her laid out a eorpse in her tent, on his 
return from Mount Moriah. 

But although we have dwelt thus long on this 
bright example and illustration of Faith, the beau- 
tiful characteristic of this heavenly grace in the case 
of the Patriarch was, that it was no fitful and inter- 
mitteat flame, but an ever-constant, undecaying fire 
on his Altar. He lived a pilgrim life. We have, in 
a former paper, noted how he clung to his old nomadic 
tastes and habitudes to the last, Lot broke through 
these, —forsaking the tent-life for the walled city ; 
while his uncle clung fondly to the tents of Kedar up 
to the very hour when, from his curtained dwelling 
and desert altar, his mourners carried him to his last 
home in the Cave of Machpelah. But we feel that 
we do injustice to the higher spiritual elements of his 
character, when we attribute this migratory habit 
merely to a tribal partiality,—a hereditary predilection 
for a roaming, unsettled life. It had a deeper signifi- 
cation. He was intended to be the pilgrim prototype 
for the Church of the future. His life—his nomadic 
life—was desigzed, by the God whose servant and 
friend he was, to subserve a great spiritual purpose. 
The Tent as well as the Altar was part of his spiritual 
mission and destiny. ‘* By faith he sojourned in the 
land of promise, as in a strange country, dwelling in 
tents.” On the other hand, this very willingness 
to dwell in tents was itself an additional testimony 
to the strength and vigour of his faith He had 
been promised the family possession of Canaan. He 
had been infeft, so to speak, in the covenant land 
by God Himself. But feeling assured that what 
the Lord had spoken He would, in due season, 
perform, he is in no haste, by any personal aggres- 
sive act, to establish or vindicate his claim, or 
anticipate the designs of Providence. He bides his 
time ; or rather the time and the will of Him whose 
servant he is. He manifests no envious feelings to- 
wards the Amorite and Hittite, the present peace- 
ful occupants of the land. He fosters or hurries on 
no war of tribes. He dreams of no extermination of 
races. In quietness and confidence (the confidence of 
faith) is his strength. His ambition for the present 
is limited to his encamping ground. He is content to 
have no freehold but the cave in the rock at Kirjath- 
arba, which he has purchased from its old owner ; and 
even in the act of making that characteristic purchase, 
he proclaims his pilgrim attitude and character, ‘I 
am a stranger and a sojourner with you.” One 
scrupulous feeling alone he manifests in his intercourse 


with the aboriginal tribes, and which also has its true | 


explanation in his far-sighted faith. He will admit of 
no admixture of blood or family relationships with the 
present possessors of the land. His is ever a cour- 
teous demeanour and a neighbour’s friendly sympathy ; 
but in the.matter of family ties and proprietary rights, 
he is a rigid separatist. 
must seek a wife for the heir of promise, not amid the 
idolatrous tribes of Canaan, but from the old Mesopo- 


Faithful, confidential Eliezer | 


tamian plains. His master, on an earlier occasion, 
would be the recipient of no booty at the hand of a 
Canaanitish king; he would accept no gratuity. With- 
out first making remuneration for it, he will not even 
accept a few feet of ground for the repose of his dead. 
He will give to his God the sole glory in the bestow- 
ment of the covenanted heritage, anticipating the in- 
spired utterance of his own future minstrel-child and 
royal heir—‘‘ For we got not the land in possession 
by our own sword, neither did our own arm save us ; 
but thy right hand and thine arm, and the light of 
thy countenance. Because thou hadst a favour unto 
us !” 

While it is interesting to mark, in all these varied 
pictures of Abraham’s faith, his meek reliance on the 
one God, his beautiful blending of reverential awe and 
confiding love, (simple and real as that subsisting be- 
tween friend and friend,) it is worthy of note, also, 
how invariably his faith and confidence are recom- 
pensed. At every new token of God’s goodness the 
Altar is erected, the thanksgiving ascends, and the 
blessing of the Great Hearer of prayer comes down 
on his trusting servant. Beautiful is it to see the 
bustle of tent-life hushed, the very altar standing 
silent in the distance; and on some quiet upland, with 
the brilliant eastern stars gemming the midnight 
heavens above him, the Patriarch alone, or at least 
One only with him; but that Onx pointing him up 
to these glittering hosts as emblems of his unnumbered 
seed. Once perhaps himself in early youth a star- 
worshipper of Chaldea,—now he is brought to gaze 
on these illuminated hieroglyphics on the dark scroll 
of night, as Noah was told to gaze on the hues of 
the bow of heaven, as a sacramental pledge and 
guarantee of God’s fidelity to his promises. Yes, 
beautiful is it to mark that wondrous confidential in- 
tercourse between the Great Creator and the confiding 
creature of his hands. ‘‘ The secret of the Lord is 
with them that fear Him, and He will show them 
his covenant.” Kirjath-arba and Beersheba become 
consecrated sanctuaries indeed,—temples not made 
with hands. As it has been said, no such hallowed 
hours had the world seen since the old days of Eden, 
when the voice was heard of ‘‘ the Lord God walking 
in the garden in the cool of the day.” 

Nor let us think of the Patriarch as a religious 
solitary in the midst of his family and camp,—a mag- 
nificent star dwelling apart, diffusing no light,—exer- 
cising, and seeking to exercise, no influence for good 
on his home and tribe. ‘ He setteth the solitary in 
families.” Abraham sought that the same elevating 
motives and principles which regulated his own life 
should regulate that of every member of his clan. He 
was high-priest, but he was high-priest of his family. 
His tent was the family tent, and his altar the family 
altar. ‘‘I know,” said the God he served, ‘* that 
| he will command his children and his household after 
| him, and they shall keep the way of the Lord, to do 
| justice and judgment ; that the Lord may bring upon 
| Abraham that which he hath spoken of him.” 
| Nay, more; the influence of the man of God was 
not limited or restricted even to his family or 
| tribe. Like all true religious life, it was expansive. 
| He did not suffer himself to lose grand opportunities 
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of usefulness by dealing with questions of casuistry, 
‘“Who is my neighbour?”—‘* Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” The cry of wicked Sodom could not enter 








racter moreover was an illustration and proof, that great 
riches and worldly substance, in the case of a well- 
regulated mind, are not incompatible with the highest 





into his ears, nor its doom be announced without an | forms of the religious life. He had them as though 
effort to save it, and this pleading voice is uplifted on | he had them not. He trusted not in uncertain riches, 
its behalf until he could plead no more. He thus | but in the living God who had given him all things 
stands before us as the first missionary, the first | richly to enjoy. “‘ Amidst his riches,” said St. Augus- 
pleader and intercessor for heathen souls, the foremost | tine, *‘he was poor in spirit.” ‘* Blessed are the 
in that noble phalanx of spiritual champions who have | meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” 
since been roused to heroic deeds by the cry of the And “as men live so do men die.” A pilgrim he 
perishing. | had lived, and a pilgrim still he dies. Beersheba wit- 
Indeed, we may well speak of him and think of } nessed his last hours, One hundred and seventy-five 
him as the Spiritual Patriot. Conscious of the pater- | years had gathered over his reverend brow when Isaac 
nal relation in which he stood to his children’s chil- | and Ishmaei stood by his tent-couch to watch the last 
dren, who were yet to people the land and claim it as | gleam of a glorious life. He could no longer uprear 
their own, where now as an alien and stranger he only | his rugged altar, But his soul was now his altar ; 
pitched his tents,—we may think of him as, perhaps, | and the last embers of his existence only seemed to 
gifted with prophetic foresight, pleading, under the light | kindle his faith into a more heavenly flame. ‘* Your 
of these sacramental stars, for generations unborn, | Father Abraham,” said Christ, ‘‘saw my day afar off, 
‘¢ Father Abraham ” was his household name for cen- | and was glad.” We may, perhaps, in the first instance, 
turies after his death, and it is so still, Characteristic | more properly connect these words with the Patriarch’s 
is the tradition, that when Jerusalem was in ruins under | culminating act of faith in the sacrifice of Isaac. There, 
the conquering armies of Rome, the shade of the old | in a succession of typical pictures or acted parables, 
venerable Father arose from its dust and ashes pleading | in which he himself occupied the prominent part—the 
for a reversal of the doom. Ay, and so intensely | great after-fact of death by sacrifice—the vicarious 
was the love and reverence of every Hebrew centred | suffering of a substitute and ransom, was impressively 
in this their great patriot progenitor, that when they | unfolded. God Himself, in the mystery of His pater- 
thought of heaven,—the joys and bliss of a better than | nal love for His own ‘‘ Only Begotten,” wondrously 
earthly Canaan,—it was figured to them, it was realised | providing the ram for the burnt-offering ; arresting the 
by them, as a repose in Abraham’s bosom. uplifted sword of justica; and then, in the raising of 
Be it ours to follow the elevated piety, the reverential | Isaac from the altar on which he was bound, prefigur- 
faith, the unwavering obedience of this God-guided ing a nobler resurrection-—that resurrection by which 
man, whose motto was this—‘‘ The Lord, before whom Christ was declared to be the Son of God with power, 
I walk.” His Tent and his Altar together, give us | But may we not be allowed also to connect these 
the impression of a happy home. But even when | words specially with the closing scene—to bring Beer- 
the Tent is swathed in sackcloth and the sunshine is | sheba and Bethlehem together—and let Mount Calvary 
withdrawn, when he is called on to sacrifice the object | fill the dying eye of the departing Patriarch? May we 
of his fondest hopes, he erects his Altar of faith and | not picture him as seeing on the desert altar which 
love and gratitude, and writes upon it,—‘‘ Jehovah | he could no longer approach—its ashes lying scat- 
Jireh ”—* The Lord will provide.” May it be so | tered around—the awful Form of a more august Sacri- 
with us. If actuated, like him, by noble principles, | fice—‘‘One like unto the Son of man,” ‘‘the Lamb 
—with Tent and Altar—the natural and spiritual | slain from the foundation of the world!” It would 
graces planted side by side,—faith in God in beautiful be a gladdening and befitting last glimpse of family 
unison and accord with love to men,—then in every | life—of this model Pilgrim-Father’s home—did his eye 
battle of life the true Melchisedek will, as in his caso, | thus rest, as we believe it did, on the same all-glorious 
come forth to meet us with bread and wine, tho sacra- | Being, who has since filled the dying gaze of thou- 
mental pledges of covenant blessing. Even in earthly | sands on thousands who have been served heirs to 
things we shall be blessed. “ There is that scattereth | the Patriarch’s faith, and are now sharers in a 
and yet increaseth.” ‘‘The liberal soul shall be made | better than any earthly Canaan ! 
fat.” The righteous shall be recompensed in the | JReader, let us live the life of this righteous Pilgrim, 
earth.” The generous-hearted Patriarch sits outside | that we may die his righteous, peacefuldeath. ‘They 
his ‘‘ tent door ” in the noontide heat, underneath the | which be of faith, the same are the children of Abra- 
shade of the terebinth grove, watching the oppor-| ham.” Let the same peerless vision which glorified 
iunity to exercise a chieftain’s hospitality—not for- | his last hours, gladden and illuminate ours ;—that so 
getful to entertain strangers; and he entertained | like him, “ when this Txnt of our early tabernacle is 
angels at unawares—ay, the Lord of Angels. ‘‘Thou | taken down,” we, too, may have “a building of 
meetest him that rejoiceth and worketh righteous- | God, an house not made with hands, eternal in the 
ness ; those that remember thee in thy ways.” His cha- | heavens.” J. R., Macpvurr. 
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CHRIST THE HEALER. 


LUKE vi. 6—10. 


‘¢ AND it came to pass also on another sabbath, that he entered into the synagogue and taught: and there was a man 


whose right hand was withered. 


‘*And-the scribes and Pharisees watched him, whether he would heal on the sabbath day; that they might find an 


accusation against him. 
‘But he 
midst. And he arose and stood forth. 


new their thoughts, and said to the man which had the withered hand, Rise up, and stand forth in the 


‘Then said Jesus unto them, I will ask you one thing ; Is it lawful on the sabbath days to do good, or to do evil? to 


save life, or to destroy it? 


‘¢ And looking round about upon them all, he said unto the man, Stretch forth thy hand. 


hand was restored whole as the other.” 


“They that are whole need not a physician, but they 
that are sick.” For them it was that Christ Jesus 
came first, and for them does He come siill ; for 
those who suffer, who have some disease to be healed 
of. And certain sufferings there are which we none 
of us guess at, concealed as they are beneath ap- 
parent robust health, beneath the most brilliant 
exterior, the most advanced Christianity. 
discloses to us “‘a man whose right hand was withered.” 
Who would have thought of that hand in the crowded 
synagogue ? Jesus alone discovers it, and He alone 
has power to heal it. This cure was wrought on the 
Sabbath-day, as indeed the true Sabbath is that day 
on which the Saviour does a healing work. But it 
was not thus the Pharisees understood the nature of 
the Sabbath ; they had only come to the synagogue to 
perform their devotions, their religion could well have 
dispensed with Jesus Christ. Not so with the man af- 
flicted with the withered hand,—he needed deliverance, 
and he turns to the Lord to obtain it. His complaint, 
indeed, was not an acute one; he was able to go out, 
to attend the synagogue ; he still retained a measure 
of activity, but what use could he make of it when 
one of his hands was withered? Suppose yourself 
similarly tried, and you will at once see how all your 
energies would be paralyzed and frustrated. 
us transplant this same disease into the sphere of 
spiritual life. There is a state of soul which, more 
than any other, distresses the Christian: it is a 
withered state. A withered heart, withered conver- 
sation, withered relations of various kinds,—all these 
are so many causes of grief. For withering is death— 
death with a certain disguise; and the strongest proof 
of not having life in yourself is your being thus a 
withered man. Exert yourself, throw yourself into 
business, or, on the other hand, pray, meditate, —what 
is it that you feel in the long run? A secret weari- 
ness, an exhaustion of energy, a spiritual extinction, 
a withered state,—in a word, death. If indeed this 
state brought you to Christ, as it dil the sufferer in 
our text, who showed his withered hand to the 
Saviour,—but unfortunately this does not always 
occur to the mind. One is dead, and yet continues 
to play the part of the living; one ought to be silent, 
and yet goes on speaking, nay, perhaps preaching ; 
one is fit for nothing, and yet one perseveres in 
moving and acting. Perhaps this mechanical course 
of action is a source of suffering to-day, but habit 
comes in here with its reconciling tendency; to- 


Our text | 


And he did so: and his 


to this automatic existence, continues to keep up 


| appearances, and ere long one becomes unconscious of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
; 
| 
| 
| 


the extent to which death reigns, and Phariseeism 
and hypocrisy have corroded the soul. But be it as 
it may with you, see Jesus Christ draw near ; He will 
have compassion on your withered state; He will 
cause such a life as this to become insufferable, and 
will lead you to stretch forth your withered hand to 
the One who can restore it: for in Him is life, and He 


| is rich unto all that call upon Him. 





But let | 





Look ai the miracle wrought in the man of whom 


| our text speaks : Jesus Christ had said to him, * Rise 


up, and stand forth in the midst.” This man obeys ; 
he has faith, and new life at once pervades the 
stretched-out hand. He draws it back whole as the 
other ; there it is, free in all its movements, and its 
activity will henceforth take a new character—life has 
succeeded to death, freshness to withering. 

Let us examine these two states more narrowly ; 
they show us what we are in ourselves, and what is 
the power of grace when we submit ourselves to its 
influence with sincerity and faith. 

Let us apply this image of the withered hand to 
the affairs of every-day life. 

First of all, look at this hand engaged in its daily 
work, There are many men who work on but me- 
chanically ; their labour is hard, forced labour, and 
their spirit purely mercenary. As the ox drags the 
plough, so there are many chained to avocations that 
they perhaps secretly execrate, but continue to carry 
on because their subsistence depends on it. You 
think perhaps that I am only speaking of handiwork, 
of the mechanic, or the galley-slave ; but you are mis- 
taken ; I speak of you, of myself, of us all. Have 
you never worked with extreme reluctance, although 
you went on working? Have you never sighed after 
the end of a task, and has not your external assiduity 
been stimulated by the desire to be soon rid of an 
uncongenial occupation? It was a duty that had to be 
done, but it was accomplished—you know it well—not 
with a lively impulse, but a withered hand. Active in 
the eyes of the world, slothful in the sight of God, you 
continued thus to do dead works, which have already 
had their reward. What was the worker in a case like 
this? Surely a man whose right hand was withered. 

We have seen how such a one works, let us now 
see how he rests, There is a mechanical repose, as 
there is a mechanical exertion. This withered hand, 
after having toiled six days, how does it rest on the 


morrow even one will suffer less; one grows used | seventh? Still as withered, without experiencing the 
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sunny part of spiritual refreshment. Jt is a machine 
that stops, but cessation from toil is not yet the begin- 
ning of rest. For it is God alone who bestows true 
repose; or rather, the only true repose is in Gud 
Himself. To retire into His presence, to find con- 
solation there for all fatigue and all disappointment, 
is the only way of really resting and recruiting one’s 
strength ; but this is not the rest that we ordinarily 
seek. The rest of the majority is dissipation, and 
dissipation is but another form of fatigue. They 
would escape from God, and this is only in order to 
throw themselves into greater agitation. That inces- 
sant change of thought, that wandering of the heart, 
those caprices, those vain desires, what is it they 





bring you? A new fund of dissipation, an increased 
withering. The soul needs to have its real wants 
aroused, and in order that activity should enjoy rest, 
the sow! itself must rest; and this rest of the soul is | 
the one thing needful. 
But further: there is also such a thing as a withered 

hand in the bestowal of charity. How many alms, | 
collections, charitable enterprises, are the work of a | 
withered right hand? We give, but we give not our- | 
selves with our gift, and true charity is self-sacrifice. It | 
is not the action itself that constitutes virtue, it is the | 

| 

| 


sentiment, the motive that prompts it. God looketh 
upon the heart ; and the surrender that costs most is 
that of our own persons. We resist when we are 
called upon to break with our own individual pre- 
ferences, and take pleasure in renunciations, And 
what is the consequence? Instead of that warm, 
throbbing charity which knows how to rejoice with | 
them that rejoice, and weep with them that weep, one 
has only a withered right hand ; the form instead of | 
the substance ; the reputation of charity, instead of the | 
living and blessed reality. 

We may also picture to ourselves two withered 
hands working together, two partners, or associates, if | 
you will, who require each other at present, but whom 
the least motive of self-interest will avail to separate ; 
or two friends having the same tastes, whose friend- 
ship has not passed through the strait gate. We shall | 
soon see in this case that mere natural sympathies are | 
plants that the Heavenly Father has not planted ; they 
will fade away, for all that is earthly, fair though it 
be, will surely wither. Or take two married people, 
who, when they gave themselves to each other, had not | 
first of all given themselves to the Lord : theirs will 
be a withered union, if not at first, yet before long. 
There are homes amongst us which are cold as the 
grave ; each party grows accustomed to the other, and 
they call that mutual indifference by the name of | 
love! Alas, what is the union of hands, if it be not 
the union of souls as well, and the communion of that 
life which shall never end ? 

Finally : there is a withered hand which, in order 
to be rendered whole, has recourse to other physicians | 
than Jesus. How many Christians try to vivify them- | 
selves by their own efforts? They are aware of cer- 
tain faults that beset them, and attempt to remedy 
them by their own strength ; they attempt to soar, but 
they resemble eagles whose pinions have been clipped. 
They are far from feeling the extent to which their 
nature is inwardly affected. The cure applied to one 





| and this second life will be imparted to you. 
| Christ will take effect. 


| bring about this renewal ; 


| God has loved you, and that in this has God’s love 


| yet a sinner, Christ died for you. 


'new strength—strength sufficient to triumph over 
_ your tendency towards withering and death. 


| rain is over and gone, the flowers appear on the earth, 


| take him on your knees, and delight yourself in his 
| infantine life. 


| and disarms it for a time. 


| piness. 


diseased part only leads to the discovery of others. 
It is the history of the hydra of Lerma: to behead one 
sin avails nothing, they must all be beheaded, and 
fresh ones goon sprouting day by day. But who is suffi- 
cient for these things? Some other Hercules than 
your own self is surely needed here. The hand that 
wields the sword is a withered hand. Kill it your- 
self !—what have you obtained by all the resolutions 
you have taken again and again? Your Christianity, 
reduced to itself, is but a dry and powerless thing. 
Stretch forth at last the withered hand to Jesus ; ask 
Him for life, and He will give it you abundantly. 
The man before us has, we see, found the True Physi- 
cian. Jesus had but to speak one word, and the 
dead hand was whole as the other. But what is 
meant by stretching forth the hand to Christ? It 
means the yearning, the sighing after a cure. Probe 
your fallen state to the quick, and you will find 
that one separated from God is dead in trespasses and 
sins; and this discovery will be only an additional 
suffering. But that which is needed in the case of a 
dead man is a new birth. Believe in Jesus Christ, 
Pour 
out your wretchedness before Him, and the grace of 
Do not any longer seek 
within your own self for the strength necessary to 
this strength is in the 
Saviour that God has given you. All other phy- 
sicians are physicians of no value ; their words are 
vain, and like wnto ashes, Jesus Christ alone is the 
life, and he that hath the Son hath life. Come, 
dead as you are, but without unbelief. Believe that 


been manifested towards you,—that while you were 
Enter by faith 
and in faith into this miracle of grace; it is the 
gift of God, and this gift is also a power. To believe 
is to receive. Believe, and your withered hand will 
regain life; and being rooted in faith, you will have 


We have contemplated the withered hand, let us 
now consider the hand that is whole ; and, to follow out 
our metaphor, let us designate this happy condition by 
the term Christian freshness. Freshness, as a general 
principle, rejoices the heart, and causes it to expand ; 
this is continually exemplified in every-day life. Take 
a flower newly-blown, and covered still with the dew 
of morning ; you are involuntarily arrested ; it is as 
though you had surprised life at its very fountain. 
That tender green, that half-opened calyx, that deli- 
cate fragrance spreading round, have all an irresistible 
power over our feelings, Lo, the winter is past, the 


the time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice 
of the turtle is heard in our land. 

Again: look ata little child, rosy and fresh, running 
towards you ; you are too happy to welcome him, you 


That innocence in his voice, his move- 
ments, his caresses, goes straight to the hardest heart, 
Nothing dry here, nothing 


forced, constrained ; all is spontaneous life, joy, hap- 
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Or else turn to a convalescent who feels new life 
begin to circulate in his veins: a serious illness had 
brought him within a handsbreadth of the tomb ; after 
weeks of suffering, he is at length able to rise, and 
his shattered strength returns. Place him on a carpet 
of fresh grass, let the sun warm his pallid face, let 
the free breeze play round him,—it is as though you 
opened out to him a new world; yet there is nothing 
changed without, the change is in himself alone. He 
has received other sensations ; the freshness of health 
is like a resurrection from the dead. 

But this natural freshness is but the emblem of 
a higher; which is the restoration of our normal 
condition. Where are we to find this more exquisite 
freshness ? 
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First of all, in Jesus Christ Himself, In Him we see 
perfect humanity, such as it sprang at first out of the 
hands of God,—whether He speak or act, He is still 
the same truth, that which is also the life of man. In 
Him there is no withering, no exhaustion; you can 
behold a fulness from whence proceeds grace, free 
grace. Look ye upon Him, and ye are lightened, and 
death has lost his sting, and the grave its victory. It 
is the sight of this incorruptibility in humanity which 
makes you forget this arid earth in which you are 
thirsty and have no water. 

This imperishable freshness, too, is to be met with 
in the Bible. Open it at random, and be sure you 
find life,—no decay, no withering here. Read and re- 
read the same chapter, the same verse ; you will not 





Za 





“ And they brought unto him all sick people that were taken with divers nee, as he healed them.” 


exhaust them; they are the green pastures, the still | 
waters of every soul weary of the world, weary per- | 


chance of itself also. You return from a prolonged 
task or conversation, bringing back it may be an 
anxiety on the discovery of some unexpected sorrow ; 
a thousand things press on you and exhaust you; there 
are often for soul and body seasons of general depres- 
sion and weakness. Well, then, that which best 
refreshes, best restores our disturbed serenity, are the 
promises of sacred Scripture. God sends it forth, 
and it heals ; it satisfies the fainting soul, and filleth 
every hungry soul with plenteousness. We become 
conscious at such times of the difference between the 
heavenly manna and this world’s light’ bread. Re- 
— revived in the very core of your heart, you 
.—22, 





will once more exclaim: Lord, to whom shail I go ? 
Thou hast the words of everlasting life? I was poor 
and needy, but the Lord cared for me. Thou art my 
helper and my deliverer; blessed are all they that put 
their trust in thee. 

Let me lead your thoughts in another direction. 
This quality of freshness which is in the heart of 
Jesus Christ and in the heart of the Bible, is also to 
be found in the sorrows of a poor sinner. Nothing, 
indeed, so instructive as the spectacle offered by a 
poor sinner, always fainting and always sustained. 
He is never out of alarm, and never, either, out of the 
hands of God. Before him he sees mountains of 
difficulty, beside him abysses of terror; and those 
mountains are brought low, those valleys are exalted, tha 
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crooked is made straight, and the rough places plain, He | 
walks on from miracle to miracle, and he fears always, 
groans always. Six afflictions are safely passed, but | 
here is the seventh—how shall he be able to endure it? 

Once more the angel of the Lord encampeth about 
him and delivers him. But that which makes him 
suffer most of all, is that right hand of his which is 
withered. He is so dissatisfied with all he does, that 
he looks upon himself as a barren fig-tree, and God 
takes those very efforts of his and turns them into 
blessings to many. It is in earthen vessels that the 
Lord displays His great powers, and it is to those who 
have nothing that He gives all things. 

Thus life goes on, and grace is still the same. You 
do not believe this, poor sinner, but you shall yet 
know it, yea, you shall know it to the end. There is 
an undying work carrying on in your weakness and 
your wretchedness: stir up the gift that is in you, 
and you will believe afresh that the Divine mercies 
are new every morning, and that the Lord’s faith- 
fulness is unchangeably great. 

But this is not all. This goodness and mercy that 
follow you all the days of your life are but the earnest 
of something greater, far greater ; and you are not 
yet, know not yet, what you shall be. 

What is the reason that all things fresh have for 
us so ineffable a charm? It is because they give us a 
presentiment of our own resurrection. That flower 
just blown, that little child so radiant with life, that 
rapture of convalescence, all these are but shadows of 
a greater happiness to which every Sunday brings us 
nearer. We see as through a glass darkly that gar- 
ment of incorruption which we shall wear when the 
former things have passed away. You would be well 
content to lead a pardoned life, and God has reserved 
for you a glorious eternity ! Yet a littletime, and you 
shall shine in a body made like to the Son of God, and 


| Him by His Father. 





you will be possessor of a heritage that fadeth not 


away, and inhabitants of a city that hath eternal 


| foundations. Christ himself tells you: Because I live, 


ye shall live also; He has promised you the glory given 
Do you now understand this 
withered hand stretched forth to the Lord? It typifies 
the earnest expectation of creatwres waiting, ay, groan- 
ing, for the manifestation of the sons of God. They 
have indeed received the jirstfruits of the Spirit, 
but for all they sigh and travail in pain and bond- 
age; they feel that while they are present with the 
body, they are absent from the Lord. Hence they 
groan, earnestly desiring to be clothed wpon with owr 
house which is from Heaven. For this reason, the 
Spirit and the Bride say, Come; and he that heareth 
also says, Come: come to free us from this body 
of corruption, to swallow it up for ever in Thine 
own life and Thine own incorruption. And He, who 
beareth witness of Him, replies: Surely I come quickly. 
His voice that spoke to the man whose right hand 
was withered, Rise wp, and stand forth in the midst,— 
that voice shall penetrate into the dust of the sepul- 
chre. The time draws on when the dead shall hear 
the voice of the Son of God, and they that hear i shall 
live. Once more the command shall go forth, Rise, 
and stand in the midst. And then, the body sown in 
corruption, dishonour, weakness, as a natural body, 
shall be raised in incorruption, glory, power, as a 
spiritual body. Jt will stand there arrayed, transplanted 
in the midst of a new creation, of the city of the living 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and of an innumerable 
company of angels, and of the spirits of just men made 
perfect. The withered hand shall be whole as the 
other ; capable of serving God in righteousness and true 
holiness. Meanwhile be followers of those who 
through faith and patience inherit the promises, and, 
poor and obscure as your path may be, remember that 
the path of the just is as the shining light, which shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day. 





THE SCHOOL OF JESUS. 


Come unto me, who live in cumbrous splendour, 
’Neath Fashion’s despot rule, 

And to meek Wisdom’s kindly sway surrender 
Your hearts in Jesus’ school. 


No pomp is here of gold and purple flaunting, 
No banners proudly spread, 

No trumpet’s blare, no victor’s cruel vaunting, 
No field bestrewn with dead. 


No high-set throne with glittering throngs attendant, 
No loud far-sounded name, 

Sceptre or sword, or robe with gems resplendent, 
To blaze His peaceful fame. 


But contemplation chaste serenely brooding 
With clear unclouded face, 

High thought that scorns all baser cares intruding 
Into God’s holy place. 


And mighty love embracing all things human 
In one all-fathering name, 

Stamping God’s seal on trivial things and common, 
With consecrated aim. 


The godlike front, the mouth of bold confession, 
The conquering glance of truth, 





The hand that works with the sure slow progression 
Of unrecorded growth. 


The breath that blows with quickening vans victorious 
O’er realms of thought sublime, 

Making our life a golden harvest glorious, 
Reaped from the fields of time. 


In vain, in vain, to rouse your languid leisure, 
Ye waste ancestral stores, 

Starring with gold your wide-domed halls of pleasure, 
And treading pictured floors, 


In vain from show to show ye drive unsated, 
And sights of gay surprise ; 

The soul’s high hunger rests all unabated 
From gaze of wondering eyes. 


Stir the deep wells of life that flow within you, 
Touched by God’s genial hand, 

And let the chastened sure ambition win you 
To serve His high command, 


And cast aside the costly cumbrous splendour 
Of Fashion’s despot rule, 
And to meek Wisdom’s kindly sway surrender 


Your hearts in Jesus’ school. S. B. 
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HOW TO USE THE GOSPELS. 


BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


V.—ST. 


We have been dealing wholly as yet, in writing 
of the three former Gospels, with various modifica- 
tions of the great common cycle of apostolic oral 
testimony. The three Evangelists wrote this down 
and filled it out, as directed by the Divine Spirit, 
with that peculiar aim, and in that individual style, 
which belonged to the character and habit of feeling 
of each. Hence the Three, though varying in amount 
of historical record and in narration of minute details, 
differ in the main but little where they are on common 
ground. Hence too, in their reports of our Lord’s 
discourses, while again the tendency of each writer 
may be seen in the kind of sayings which he has pre- 
served, the general complexion of the things said is 
for the most part the same. Take the words of our 


Lord from which you will, and there is a character | 


pervading them which stamps them as faithful records 
of the teaching of one and the same Person, and at 
the same time presents to us a consistent and easily- 
imagined idea of what that person must have been. 
But now we stand on totally different ground. We 
have to deal with a writer who is not only a faithful 
reporter, not only a diligent collector: with a writer 
whose individuality not only casts a complexion over 
a history which may in the main be identical with 
another history. St. John writes on system: writes 
evidently with purposes in view. With him, the 
impression made is not, so to speak, an accident of 
the history, left to its course, and to the effect on the 
reader’s mind of that which was said or done ; but it 
is first thought of, and those incidents and those dis- 
courses are selected which may best serve its end, and 
for that end they are related, and not for themselves 
in any case. Again, in reading St. John’s Gospel, we 
seem to see our Lord on a different side from that on 
which we have contemplated Him when reading the 
Three. Nothing can be more consistent, nothing 
more individual, than the cast of all His discourses as 
collected by St. John ; but, at the same time, nothing 
at first sight can be more diverse from the complexion 
of those things which the Three relate Him to have 
been in the habit of saying. 

I merely state these things now: to inquire into 
and elucidate them will be my main object in this 
chapter. For to describe aright the nature and the 
reasons of the difference between St. John’s Gospel 
and the Three, s, in fact, to enter into the object and 
contents of that Gospel itself. 

Let us place ourselves at Ephesus, almost half a 
century after the ascension of our Lord into heaven. 
First, let us inquire what manner of place we are in. 
Ephesus was the capital of Asia, and in Asia, the 
capital of heathendom. At the time of which we 
write, the great temple of Diana is still standing, and 
resorted to by all the world. But there is one point 
even more to our present purpose. 





At Ephesus, an | 
outpost ef Asia towards Europe, met the mysticism | Epistle, less written to them specially than to the 


JOHN. 


of the East and the philosophy of the West. It seems 
to have been here first that the peculiar Greek terms 
which are found in the writings of the Platonist Jews 
of Alexandria, were adopted as the representatives of 
Christian truth. The students of their books had 
already become accustomed, for example, to read of 
the ‘* Word of God” as a Person inferior only to God 
Himself: to see it stated that “all things were made 
by Him: ” that He was “the image of God:” that 
He was ‘the first-born Son of the Father,” ‘not 
unbegotten like God, nor begotten like us:” these, 
and many like expressions, being found in the works 
of Philo the Jew, who had flourished about twenty 
years previously. 

Let us look again at the state of things at Ephesus, 
as regards the Christian Church founded there by 
St. Paul. The great Apostle had told them in his 
farewell speech at Miletus (Acts xx.), “that after 
his departure grievous wolves should enter among 
them, not sparing the flock, and that of their own 
selves men should arise, speaking perverse things, to 
draw away disciples after them.” All this seems to 
have happened as he had predicted. Bitter dissen- 
sions had arisen, obliterating that love which is the 
greatest of Christian graces. The new philosophy had 
been employed as the vehicle of grossly erroneous 
views concerning the person and nature of the Son of 
God. With some, He was not truly man: He had 
taken our flesh, and eaten and drunk in His disciples’ 
presence, and suffered pain and death, only in a 
semblance, for appearance’ sake. With others, He 
was not God: an emanation from God had entered 
into Him at his baptism, to fit Him for his ministry ; 
but at His Passion, this Divine Spirit forsook him, 
and a mere man was crucified. 

Beside these errors, tending to uproot all Chris- 
tianity, based as it is on the union of the divine and 
human natures in the divine person of our Lord, there 
were Others affecting purity of practice and holiness of 
life. It was held that a man might have part in Christ, 
and yet not follow Christ’s righteous example ; might 
live in Him, and yet be forsaken of God. 

And amidst all this breaking up of the faith once 
delivered, amidst all this peril of the ship which once 
had Christ on board, and still had His presence by His 
Spirit;—whose hand was on the helm at Ephesus ? 
What voice spoke to these discordant elements, with 
power from Him who once commanded the winds and 
waves to be still ? 

Many there were at Ephesus who remembered that 
sad day, when the burning but loving words of their 
father in the faith had entered their very hearts at 
Miletus: the fervour of that last embrace on the 
beach had never passed from them. But he could speak 
to them no longer. The mighty heart was cold in its 
grave at Rome. They might read his glorious 
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whole Church through them. But danger was immi- 
nent ; clouds had gathered about the bright vision 
which St. Paul had revéaled to them ; a new revela- 
tion seemed to be needful to clear up his teaching ; 
more light from heaven, to show which was sun and 
which was shade in the mist of error which was 
creeping over them. 

Another writing they had, addressed to the strangers 
scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, 
and Bithynia, penned by the eager but chastened hand 
of him who was thrice commissioned to feed the flock 
of Christ, full of encouragement, full of solemn pro- 
phetic warning ; but in this emergency they listened 
for his living voice in vain. Peter too had passed 
to his glorious rest; girded by others, and carried 
whither he would not. 

Was there no other left to them? none who might 
throw across the now familiar course of Christian 
instruction a ray of light fresh from heaven /—none 
who might take up the weapons, bright and beautiful, 
now wielded by the adversary, and arm with them 
the soldiers of God ?—none who might bring up from 
the inner places of the Lord’s intercourse with His 
own, His most sacred utterances concerning Himself 1— 
none who might show Him forth as having in Himself 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily,—as the Light 
of the world, the Life of men, the Bread of God which 
came down from heaven, the present Comforter, still 
revealed by another Comforter, even the Spirit of 
Truth ? 

O for a voice to utter more truth about Him who 
is truth! O for some great apostle’s authority to 
proclaim His Godhead—for some eyewitness’s testi- 
mony to bear record of His Manhood! O for some 
man full of the Holy Ghost, to tell us what He spake 
in His conflict with His deadly foes—whether He said 
aught to them of which we have not heard: to tell us 
also of His great significant acts, whether aught fell 
from Him by which our understanding of them may 
be turned from inference into certainty ! 

’ And such an one there was in Ephesus ; the last, 
and in some sense the greatest, of the apostolic band. 
It has been well remarked, that everything relating to 
St. John seems to partake of something approaching 
to the sanctity which invests the person and recollec- 
tions of his divine Master. He was the disciple whom 
Jesus loved. He seems to have drunk deeper of the 
spirit of Jesus than any of the rest. One can hardly 
think of him apart from his Lord. And our notices 
of his apostolic course are very few and scanty. At 
the foot of the cross, he took the mother of Jesus into 
his protection, at the dying command of her Son: 
*¢ unto his own home,” wherever that might be. For 
many years it appears to have been at Jerusalem. 
After the martyrdom of Stephen, we are told (Acts 
viii. 4) that all the disciples were dispersed away from 
Jerusalem, except the apostles In Acts xii. 1, and 
following verses, it would appear that the apostolic 
body were still there : Herod having killed one of the 
chief of them, and having prepared to take another. 
In ch. xv., a visit of Paul and Barnabas is related, 
which is demonstrably identical with that related in 
Gal. ii. At that visit, St. Paul saw ‘‘ James, Cephas, 
and John.” He does not say how many other of the 
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apostles. This was in all probability in a.p. 50, 
twenty years after the ascension of our Lord. After 
this we lose sight of St. John, till we find him at 
Ephesus, ruling the Church there. It must have been 
some years after the death of St. Paul that he came 
to Ephesus. It is not impossible that it may have 
been during, and perhaps as a consequence of, the tu- 
mults in Jerusalem which preceded the last dread siege. 

From that time he ruled the Church, and taught 
in the chief city of Asia, Before he came, the course 
of oral apostolic instruction had been well made 
known there. Whether any of our three Gospels had 
reached the Ephesian Christians, we cannot say ; but 
we may be pretty certain that the general history of 
our Lord’s life and ministry was familiar to them. 

Probably the design of writing a doctrinal Gospel 
was suggested to the beloved Apostle, on his finding 
how matters stood at Ephesus. We may suppose him 
there becoming daily more and more acquainted 
with the peculiar terms of that philosophy by whose 
spurious reasonings the Church was becoming deceived ; 
and daily taught by the informing Spirit how to apply 
its words and its thoughts to the high purpose of 
setting forth God’s truth respecting His Son. 

At length the beloved disciple bore his testimony. 
It was, as has been already observed, of a totally 
different kind from those already borne by the Evan- 
gelists. It bore upon its surface, not facts to be 
received, but doctrines to be believed. It opened, 
not with a human generation, not with a careful and 
formal preface, not with an announcement~of the 
fulfilment of prophecy : but with a superhuman reve- 
lation of that which was before time began. ‘In 
the beginning” seems to resume the Book of Genesis : 
but it reaches back even beyond that primitive record, 
even to the pre-existence of the Son of God before 
all created things, And at once, without introduc- 
tion or apology, the Apostle grasps the adversary’s 
weapons and makes them his own. The Word of God, 
as we said, had been much spoken of by Philo and 
the Jewish Platonists : He was as yet the offspring of 
the human imagination: He was now to be first heard 
of as affirmed by Divine Truth. Whom they igno- 
rantly worshipped, the Evangelist now declared unto 
them. There has been no sublimer sentence in human 
speech than this, ‘“‘In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” 
And from every verse, as we proceed, we learn what 
none had ever told us before. St. Paul had indeed 
paved the way for these lofty truths to be recognised : 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews had echoed, 
and indeed carried further, St. Paul’s doctrinal decla- 
rations : but never had the doctrine of the divine 
and human natures in Christ been sv simply and so 
profoundly set forth as in the wonderful opening of 
this Gospel. In it we learn the eternal pre-existence 
of the Word with God, and as God: the creation of 
all things without exception by His means: He was 
the source of life, and His life is the light of men. 
He came into the world, and the world knew Him not : 
He came to his own possessions, and his own people 
rejected Him. But all did not so: and to them who 
received Him, He gave the right to become children 
of God, not in a carnal, but in a spiritual sense. 
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And, moreover, this Word became flesh, and had His | 
tabernacle among us—a tabernacle like that ancient | 
one, not without the glory of the Lord shining in it | 
and from it. And this glory the writer and his | 
brethren beheld —such glory as befitted the only- | 
begotten of the Father, one full of grace and truth. | 
And no wonder, for the law was given by Moses, but 
grace and truth came into the world by this Word | 
become flesh, even Jesus Christ. 

What truths are here! ‘This is not the fervid 
argument of St. Paul, not the affectionate exhorta- 
tion of St. Peter, not the divine morality of St. James, 
not the flashing and kindling invective of St. Jude, 
but something higher and deeper even than them all ; 
the very ground-tones of the heavenly harmonies, in 
which each of those others bore a part. 

Let me attempt to carry on the reader through the 
plan of this wonderful Gospel, for the whole of it is 
formed on a fixed and set plan ; not an incident nor a 
saying but serves its purpose, and contributes to the 
matter in hand. I may premize that the whole 
Gospel is like a great drama, wherein several under- 
plots are pursued in conjunction with that of main 
interest. It is possible to take any one of these and 
follow it out, and to regard the others as for the time 
subordinate to it. And the consequence has been, 
that many plans of the Gospel have been drawn out, 
differing from one another—each full of deep interest 
and answering to its contents. At the same time, 
there can be no doubt that all these are subordin- 
ated to the Apostle’s main design, and that he who 
keeps that main design most steadily in view, and 
regulates his divisions of the Gospel accordingly, 
will be nearest the truth as to its real arrangement. 
The main subject may be given in very few words: 
“The glory of Christ as manifested by His public 
working in the world; which public working led 
to His death; which death further manifested His 
glory.” Let us follow this grand note through the 
Gospel. 

First, the glory of Christ is set forth, as we have 
seen, in the preface (ch. i. 1—18). That being done, 
we have the Son of God, the Word made flesh, intro- 
duced into the world (ch. i. 19, ii. 11); first, by the 
testimony of the Baptist, who testifies to His priority 
in time and in dignity to himself, who was but a voice 
proclaiming His advent; and testifies also to having 
seen the Spirit descend and abide upon Him ; and by 
pointing Him out as the Lamb of God who taketh 
away the sins of the werld, self-denyingly parts with 
his own disciples, whom that proclamation caused to 
follow Him (ch. i. 19—40). Thus Jesus being in- 
troduced into His work in the world, next bears wit- 
ness of Himself (i. 40, ii, 11). He draws disciples 
to Him, and testifies to them of His dignity and 
power. He bestows on Simon the prophetic name of 
Peter, the rock (i. 42). He commands Philip to 
follow Him (i. 43): He declares to Nathaniel His 
knowledge of him, and announces the great series 
of glories which are to come (i. 47—51); and He 
manifests forth His glory to His disciples by His first 
great creative miracle at Cana in Galilee. His glory, 
causing them still further to believe on Him, both by 
the power which they saw exerted, by the kind of 
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result produced, and the beneficence which prompted 
the exertion, 

Then we advance to His first manifestation of Him- 
self as the Son of God (ii. 12, iv. 54). This is 
begun in Jerusalem and Judea, by His driving the 
buyers and sellers out of the temple—‘‘ Make not my 
Father’s house a house of merchandise ” (ii. 12—22) ; 
by His knowledge, which needed not that any should 
testify of man (ii. 25) ; by His great discourse with 
the Jewish teacher Nicodemus, concerning the heavenly 
new birth by the Spirit ; the lifting up of the Son of 


| Man; the sending by God of His Son into the world 
| that the believer on Him might not perish but have 


eternal Jife, whereas the unbeliever abides under con- 
demuation because he rejects the only-begotten Son 
of God (iii, 1—21). And here is introduced the 
crowning and decisive testimony of the Baptist, set- 
ting forth Jesus as the bridegroom of His Church—as 
the Son of God into whose hands all things are given 
by the Father, and in faith in whom stands everlast- 
ing life. 

And then the testimony of Jesus to Himself goes 
on in Samaria and in Galilee (iv. 1—54). In 
Samaria, by the wonderful discourse with the woman 
at the well, where He, the weary and thirsty traveller, 
proclaims Himself as the only fountain of never- 
failing water of life; penetrates, by His all-knowledge, 
the woman’s life and conscience, and announces to her 
the spiritual worship of the Father ; departing, with the 
seeds of faith in Himself, as the Saviour of the world, 
sown in that city of Samaria (see Acts viii. 5—8). 

Nor must Galilee be left without His own testimony 
of Himself. By another of those wonderful proofs 
of power which St. John characteristically always calls 
“signs,” Jesus implants faith in the heart of the 
nobleman at Capernaum. 

And now opens the second great portion of the 
Gospel, extending from ch. v. 1, to xii. 50, and com- 
prehending the conflict between Jesus and the Jews. 
Wonderful, indeed, is the way in which this is carried 
onward by the Evangelist. Jesus is set forth in it, 
after his manner, as the Light and Life of men ;: these 
His attributes are shown by manifold signs and dis- 
courses; in each capacity He offers Himself to the 
Jews ; in each capacity He is rejected by them. 

But to come to the details of this portion. In 
ch. v. we have the miracle from which the conflict 
takes its open beginning. Jesus shows Himself as 
the bestower of life, both by the miracle itself, and, 
which this Evangelist is always careful to record, by 
our Lord’s comment on it, for the sake of which 
frequently the miracle itself is given. (See especially 
verses 21—29, 39, 40.) They resist Him as the 
author and giver of life: they attempt to stop His 
working, which was God’s working, because He had 
committed a formal violation of the ordinances of the 
law by breaking the Sabbath. 

The same subject is continued through ch. vi. Here 
we have Jesus as the physical life of men, and 
further as the spiritual life. By His great miracle of 
feeding the five thousand, He shows how all look to 
Him for their sustenance; but this was, though great, 
the least part of the miracle. The wondrous “sign” 
itself was but a faint shadow of the far more glorious 
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truth that He is the Bread of Life which came down 
from God to sustain man’s best life; that by His body 
broken, and His blood shed, men were to be nourished 
unto eternal life. 

But around this His self-manifestation, as before 
round that other, rages the conflict: some vainly mis- 
apprehending Him; others finding it ‘‘an hard saying, 
and going away and walking with Him no longer: 
while, on the other hand, faith is ever called out more 
and more; and His own, led by the forward and plain- 
speaking Peter, declare their adherence to Him as 
having the words of eternal Lire, and as being them- 
selves persuaded that He is the Holy One of God. 

Jesus, then, is the life of men. But He is also the 
tieHT of the world. 


as such, is the subject of chapters vii.—x. In the 


first of these, He goes up to the feast at Jerusalem | 


(notice how the Apostle is ever introducing Him 
between unbelief on the one hand, and belief on the 
other. As his disciples believed in and confessed 
Him, so his brethren disbelieve and misunderstand 
Him). At the feast the Jews are divided in opinion 
about Him. Gradually the conflict approaches its 
height. They are with difficulty restrained from 
laying hold on Him. He defeats, by the majesty of 
presence and discourse, the officers sent by the Phari- 
sees to take Him (ver, 45, 46). He testifies openly 
to Himself as the light of the world (ch. viii. 12) : 
again the conflict opens, and attains the utmost height 
in the latter half of the chapter, amidst the glorious 
things which He says of Himself, and the assertion of 
His own eternal pre-existence. These sayings His 
adversaries ascribe to possession by Satan, and finally 
take up stones to cast at Him as the punishment of 
blasphemy. 

In ch. ix. the same aspect of the divine cha- 
racter in Jesus is presented, but on an occasion 
very different. Here He reveals Himself as the Light 
of the World (ver. 5) by a notable miracle of bene- 
ficence and power. He creates sight in one born 
blind. Again He chooses the Sabbath-day on which 
to assert His working for the good of men and God’s 
glory. Again, this revelation of Himself as the 
world’s light, brings judgment on those who hate 
the light, together with faith and blessing to those 
who love and walk in it (ver. 35—41). 

In ch. x. the subject is again followed out in 
another of its bearings. The blind had been leading 
the blind. The Pharisees had been false shepherds, 
feeding themselves and not the flock. He who was 
come to be the Light of the World is the true, the 
Good Shepherd, whose own the sheep are. Now 
begins the first mention of His laying down His life 
for the sheep : now He begins to hint also that He 
was about to take it again. 
mention of the great primal covenant between Him 
and His Father of the gift of eternal life, which He, 
the world’s light and life, would bestow upon His 
own sheep: of the absolute unity between Himself 
and His Father. Again the enmity reaches its height, 


and they take up stones to cast at Him; and again 
He withdraws Himself from their land, retiring 
beyond Jordan to the place where John at first bap- 
tised. And notice how nothing in this Gospel is 


» | 


And the manifestation of Him 


Now comes in also the | 


| introduced without deep reason, belonging to the 
| main design of the Evangelist. Why this mention of 
| the place of our Lord’s retreat? Not to show 
| historical accuracy : not for the mere information of 
| the readers: but because it is connected with the 
| testimony of John, and with the effects of that testi- 
mony and its verification by fact, in causing many to 
| believe on Him there. 
| And now opens the third section of this second 
great portion of the Gospel, containing chapters xi.— 
| xii, It may be thus entitled: the delivery of Jesus 
to death is the life, and at the same time the Judg- 
| ment of the world. It begins with the recital of that 
| greatest of the Lord’s miracles, which brought the 
| enmity of the Jews to its head, and prepared the way 
| for His death. The sickness of Lazarus was not to 
| end with death, but was for the glory of God, that 
| the Son of God might be glorified thereby. And 
| notice that this word, “glorified,” is throughout this 
| section used of the Death of Christ, through which 
He went to glory. Notice, too, how, in all these 
narratives, the workings of faith and of unbelief are 
wonderfully interwoven, and set before us together. 
| Notice here the faith, and half-faith, and unbelief of 
| Mary, of Martha, of Thomas, of the Jews ; see the 
| perfect humanity of our Lord in his self-chiding and 
| tears over the grave of Lazarus; see also the divinity 
| of Him who could with a word do what was here 
| done. The sublimest moment in written history is that 
in which Jesus stood by the tomb of the four-days 
| dead, and having wept and prayed, shouted (for such 
| is the word) with a loud cry, ‘‘ Lazarus, come forth.” 

And now the preparation is made, which is to lead 
to the sacrifice of one man for the people. The Jews’ 
counsel is taken, and henceforth they seek to put 
Jesus to death. He withdraws to Ephraim with His 
disciples, and there are questionings at Jerusalem 
whether He will come up to the feast. 

The next chapter opens with prophetic intimations 
of the event soon about to happen. The anticipatory 
preparation for His burial ; the triumphant entry into 
Jerusalem, and meantime the thickening of the plots 
against Him; the endeavours of the Greeks to see 
Jesus, and His discourse thereon, setting forth that 
His Death should draw all men unto Him: with these 
St. John’s narrative, or rather doctrinal version, of the 
Lord’s ministry and conflict with the Jews, comes to 
an end. And then follow two weighty sections at 
the end of ch. xii.; the first, a comment by the 
Evangelist on the unbelief and hardness of the Jews, 
the other a summary of sayings of our Lord respect- 
ing those that should receive Him, and those that 
should reject Him. 

Having now arrived at that portion of the Gospel 
which treats of the Passion, and, as before, reserving 
that for a special comparison of the four Gospels in this 
particular, I pass to the corrections necessary in our 
| English version of this Gospel, whether from our trans- 

lators having been ignorant of the text contained in the 
| most ancient MSS., or from their having given an in- 
| adequate rendering of that which was before them. 
| Inch, i, 16, instead of * And of his fulness,” ought 
| to be read, ‘‘ For of his fulness,” In ver. 18 there is 
a remarkable variation in some of our principal ancient 
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MSS., which, instead of ‘only-begotten Son,” read 
“ only-begotten God.” It is impossible to say which 
was the original. On weighing the whole of the 
evidence, which I have stated in the notes to my | 
Greek Testament, I have concluded that “ only- | 
begotten Son” is the more probable reading, and have | 
therefore retained it. Ver. 24 ought to stand, *‘ Now | 
they had been sent by the Pharisees.” There ought | 
to be a semicolon at the end of ver. 26, and ver. 27 | 
should begin, ‘* He that cometh after me, whose,” We. 
In ver. 28, ** Bethubara” ought to be ‘ Bethany :” 
not, of course, the village near Jerusalem, but another 
place of that name: so it stands in all the most 
ancient MSS. In ver. 41, before ‘‘ Christ” omit 
‘‘the.” In the last verse, “* hereafter” is omitted by 
our two oldest MSS. (See in our second list.) 

In ch. ii. 17, ** hath eaten” ought to be “ shall eat ;” 
and in ver. 22, ‘* unto them” should be omitted. 

In ch. iii. 2, ** Jesus” ought to be “him.” In ver. 
15, our two oldest MSS. omit the words “‘ not perish, 
but.” In ver. 25, instead of ‘the Jews,” read ‘‘a 
Jew,” with most of our oldest MSS. In ver. 42, omit 
‘the Christ.” 

In ch, v., the passage from the word “ waiting” in 
ver. 3 to the end of ver. 4 is omitted by our four 
greatest ancient MSS., the Sinaitic, the Vatican, the 
Cambridge, and the Paris MSS, ; while in those which 
do contain it, there are several variations, which is an 
almost certain sign of spuriousness. The words are 
to be rejected. In ver. 16, *‘and sought to slay him” 
should be omitted, In ver. 30, for ‘‘ the Father which 
hath sent me,” read ‘‘him that sent me.” 

In ch. vi. 11, omit the words “‘ to the disciples, and 
the disciples,” leaving the sentence ‘‘he distributed to 
them that were set down.” In ver. 22, instead of 
“ save that one whereinto his disciples were entered,” 
read, ‘“‘saveone.” Inver. 39, for “the Father's will 
which hath sent me,” read, as in the last verse, ‘‘ the 
will of him that sent me.”? In ver. 40, for ‘* And this 
is the will of him that sent me,” read, ‘‘ For this is the 
will of my Father.” In ver. 45, omit “ therefore.” 
In ver. 51, the words ‘‘which I will give,” are 
omitted by almost all the ancient authorities. If they 
are omitted, they must be supplied in the sense, so 
that the difference is not important to the meaning. 
In ver. 55, ‘‘meat indeed,” and “drink indeed,” 
should be ‘*true meat,” and ‘‘true drink.” In ver. 
58, omit the word “manna.” In ver. 63, for 
* sneak,” .zeadly. ‘* have spoken.” In ver. 65, for ‘‘my 
Father,” read, ‘‘ the Father.” In ver. 69, instead of 
** that Christ, the Son of the living God,” read, with 
all our most ancient MSS., ‘‘ the holy one of God.” 

In ch. vii. ver. 8, omit ‘‘ yet.” In ver. 26, for 
“this is the very Christ,” read, “this man is the 
Christ.” In ver. 40, for *‘ many,” read, ‘* some ;” 
and for “‘ this saying,” ** these sayings.” In ver. 50, 
for “he that came to Jesus by night,” it should be, 
*‘ho that came to Him before.” It is to be noticed 
that our most ancient MS., the Sinaitic, omits the 
clause altogether ; and it perhaps has been inserted as 
a description of Nicodemus. 

We now come to a very well known and important 
subject, of critical variation, though hardly of doubt 





to any one who has the least intelligent acquaintance 








with the question. I mean the passage respecting the 
woman taken in adultery, including also ch. vii. yer, 
53. All the most ancient MSS. omit it: so do the 
ancient Syriac version and all the early Fathers. The 
Cambridge MS. alone, of our principal ones, contains 
it, and that in a form widely differing from that in our 
text. In the other“MSS. which contain it, there are 
very considerable variations, both in its wording and 
in its place, some putting it at the end of this Gospel, 
others at the end of Luke xxi, These reasons alone 
would be amply sufficient to exclude it here. But 
there are more, Its style, in the original, is entirely 
distinct from that of St. John. Places and persons 
are mentioned in it, which St. John never mentions, 
In my own view (which is supported by the best 
modern writers on St. John), its insertion here entirely 
breaks the context, and is foreign to the manifest 
design of the.Gospel. In all carefully-edited texts, it 
ought to be omitted. But then comes an important 
question, ‘‘ What are we to think of it? Is it to be 
treated as Scripture?” It is impossible to give a deci- 
sive answer to the question, The Cambridge MS. is 
notorious for its many apocryphal additions to the 
primitive text, and this may be one of them. But, 
on the other hand, the passage contains nothing which 
should, on its own account, prevent its being an 
authentic history of'an incident in our Lord’s ministry. 
T have ever thought the safest way is, to regard it, like 
the passage at the end of St. Mark, as a portion of the 
apostolic teaching, of which we know not the author: 
and, though excluding it from the Gospel of St. John, 
I have never scrupled to regard it as Scripture, and to 
preach from it. It seems to belong to the last portion 
of our Lord’s ministry, when He spent the nights on 
the Mount of Olives: and thus the end of Luke xxi. 
would be its fittest place. At all events, we must 
not be moved from an honest determination to stand 
conscientiously by our evidence, as in God’s sight, 
by any repetition of what Augustine in the fifth 
century alleged, that certain persons expunged this 
passage in their MSS. from fear that it might encourage 
sin, For, on the one hand, this fails entirely to 
account for the very general omission of it: and on 
the other, if so, why should ch. vii. 53, be included 
in the omitted portion ? 

In ch. viii. 29, for ‘‘ the Father hath not left me 
alone,” read, ‘‘He left me not alone.” Ver. 38 
ought to stand, ‘‘I speak the things which I have 
seen with my Father: and ye do the ape rhich ye 
heard from your Father.” In ver. 59, the words 
‘* going through the midst of them, and so passed by,” 
should be omitted. 

In ch. ix. 8, instead of *‘ seen him that he was 
blind,” read, ‘seen him that was a beggar.” In 
ver. 9, read, *‘ Others said, Nay, but he is like him.” 
In ver. 11, omit the words, ‘‘ the pool of.” 

In ch. x. 4, for ‘his own sheep,” most of our 
oldest MSS. have “all his own.” In ver. 26, “as I 
said unto you ” is omitted in many ancient MSS. In 
ver. 38, for ** Know and believe,” read ‘* perceive 
and know.” 

In ch, xi. 41, omit the words “ from the place 
where the dead was laid,” 

In ch. xii. 7, read, ‘* Let her alone, that she may 
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keep it until the day of my burying.” In ver. 47, 
for ‘‘ believe not,” read, ‘‘ keep them not.” 

At the end of ch. xiii. 24, the text is in some con- 
fusion. Most of the ancient MSS. have, instead of 
“that he should ask who it should be of whom he 
spake,” ‘*and saith unto him, Say who it is of whom 
he speaketh ?” 

In ch, xiv. 2, read ‘‘I would have told you: 
because I go to prepare a place for you.” In ver. 4, 
read, ‘* whither I go, ye know the way.” In ver. 
28, for ‘* because I said, I go unto the Father,” read, 
‘** because I go unto the Father.” 

In ch, xvi. 3, omit ‘‘ wnto you.” In ver. 4, for 
*¢ when the time is come,” read, ‘* when the time shall 
come.” In ver. 16, omit ‘‘because I go to the Father.” 
In ver, 23, read, ‘*If ye shall ask the Father any 
thing, he will give it you in my name.” In ver. 33, 
for “‘ ye shall have tribulation,” read, ‘* ye have tri- 
bulation.” 

In ch, xvii. 11, read, ‘‘keep them in thy name 
which thou hast given me;” ‘‘ which” having for its 





antecedent, not ‘‘ them,” but “thy name.” In ver. 
12, omit “in the world.” For ‘* I kept them in thy 
name,” many ancient authorities read, ‘‘I kept them 
in thy name which thou hast given me, and guarded 
them.” In ver. 17, for ‘‘ through thy truth,” read, 
‘in the truth.” In ver. 21, ‘ one” is omitted by 
about half our most ancient authorities, 

In ch, xviii. 20, for ‘‘ the Jews always,” read, ‘all 
the Jews,” 

In ch. xix. 2, for “‘ and said,” read, ‘‘and they 
approached him, and said.” In ver. 17, omit ‘‘and 
led him away.” 

In ch, xx. 16, read, ‘and saith unto him in 
Hebrew, Rabboni.” In ver. 29, omit ‘‘ Thomas.” 

In ch, xxi. 3, omit ‘‘ immediately.” In verses 15, 
16, 17, most of our ancient MSS. have, instead of 
* Jonas,” ‘* John.” The ‘ Amen” at the end is 
omitted by nearly all our oldest MSS. 

The authorized version of this Gospel requires so 
many corrections in rendering, that I must break off 
here, and give my second list in the next chapter. - 
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“ Hast thou cast us off for ever ?”—Psalm lxxiv. 


WuEN the tide of bliss is highest, 
When we closest clasp the toy, 
Then the heart feels grief is nighest, 
Trembles, looking on her joy ; 
Singing softly, sighing sadly, 
‘* Joy was never made to last, 
Soon the sky shall be o’ercast, 
And the voiees ringing gladly, 
And the pulses leaping madly, 
To death’s stillness shall have passed.” 


When the flood of grief is swelling, 
Deep is calling unto deep, 
Then the soul, in darkness dwelling, 
Sits apart to wail and weep ; 
Wailing always, weeping weary, 
Says, ‘‘ It is perpetual sorrow, 
To-day, to-morrow, each to-morrow 
Rising on the darkness dreary, 
Setting on the evening dreary, 
Only grief from time shall borrow.” 














Soft ! a voice is drawing nearer, 
‘* Sweet, my love, why lost in woe ?” 
Whispering ever, whispering clearer, 
**Rise, my dove, and mourn not so ; 
Smooth again thy ruffled plume 
Thou shalt sing a better song, 
Gird thy spirit and be strong ; 
In the life beyond the tomb, 
In the light beyond the gloom, 
Grief is short, and joy is long.” 


‘* T am Lord of land and sea, 
Hide thee underneath my shield, 
All my love is pledged to thee 
In summer sun and harvest field ; 
And my covenant thou shalt know 
Where the loving shall not sever, 
Where the storm-cloud darkens never, 
Tides will neither ebb nor flow, 
Wandering ships will never go, 
And rests the shining sea for ever.” 
E. M. Murray. 
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ON THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 
AN EVENING SERMON HEARD IN THE BLACK FOREST, 


(From tHE Nores or A SumMMER Tourist). 


I purpose to-night, as I have already announced, | 


to speak to you about the education of our children. 
It is one of the most important and delightful topics 
for Christians to meditate upon. It has often struck 
me as strange that those in the Bible who are reported 
as having longed for children and as having rejoiced 
at their birth, are at the same time described as good 
men and friends of God. The desire to have a child 
to train up for a useful and happy life, both in time 
and eternity, is indeed a divine passion—one of the 


‘features of the divine image in which God has made 


us. There is no title with which God is more pleased 
than that of being our Father. There is no work in 
which He feels a greater delight than that of training 
human beings for their own happiness and for the glory 
of His name. This divine passion prompted Him to 
create us, and, after our fall, to save us. 

Once I found myself in the Cathedral of Cologne, 
and I gazed with admiration at the marvels of archi- 
tecture which that magnificent building presents, and 
I wondered how human skill could call forth such a 
beautiful temple out of brick and mortar. On leaving, 
my eye fell upon a little boy who stood at the en- 
trance, evidently a stranger like myself, and looking 
with an expression of awe and reverence at the solemn 
row of pillars, the sublime vaults, and the painted 
window-glass through which the day-light poured 
in with a soft, melancholy tint, which inspired a, 
feeling of deep earnestness and veneration. And 
looking at that child the thought occurred to me: 
This is also a little temple, and surely constructed 
of infinitely more precious materials and with infinitely 
more wonderful skill than the large one. And to 
build it up in the knowledge and grace of Christ, to 
the glory of its maker, and to the joy of all who love 
Him both in Heaven and on earth—is it not a work 
which in sublimity of conception and in grandeur of 
object eclipses all the glory of this great masterpiece 
of architecture? Ah, my friends, there is no greater 
builder in this world than a father who so trains up 
his child, that God Himself owns it as His temple in 
which He dwelleth. This is a piece of workmanship 
which even angels gaze at with wonder. 

At another time I visited the famous picture 
gallery of Dresden, and I gazed at a portrait of 
our Saviour painted by one of the great masters of 
the old Italian School. As a production of art it 
threw me into a state of ecstasy. The colouring 
was so harmonious, the form of the face so regular, 
the features so lovely, and at the same time so expres- 
sive of majesty and dignity, that I could not help 
thinking, If it were ever possible for man to portray 
the Saviour’s true image on canvas, I believe this 
would be it. But shutting my eyes and trying to 
call the Saviour’s image up to my fancy, as I had 
been able to form a conception of it from the 
Scriptures, I felt how poor, how untrue, how carica- 





ture-like even this picture is, which seeks to represent 
the living Son of the living God through the medium 
of dead materials. And I thought, if the Saviour were 
here visible amongst us, He would, as in the days of 
old, * Call a little child unto Him and set it in the 
midst of us,” and say: “If you want to form a true 
image of Me, do not have recourse to brushes and 
colours, but tell this child who I am, and what I have 
done and suffered for its salvation, and train it up in 
My love and in the knowledge of My Word, and let 
Me constantly see you with this child at the foot of 
My throne, and you will set up a true, living likeness 
of Me, such as no artist, however skilful, can place on 
canvas.” 

Ah, my friends, if we were always impressed, as we 
should be, with the importance of the education of our 
children, we should assign to it a first place among the 
occupations of the day. It is a sad truth, however, 
that by many heads of families it is dealt with as only 
a matter of subordinate concern, Nay, if we only cast 
a glance at the spirit that prevails among thousands of 
families in Christendom, especially among the poorer 
people, we are shocked at the fearful heartlessness with 
which the training of the children is neglected. 

Let me tell you an incident from my own experience, 
illustrative of this sad truth. Once upon entering a 
town I was met by a magnificent funeral, which 
occupied nearly the whole of the street in its length 
and breadth. A large number of mourners walked 
ahead of the hearse ; an endless row of young men, 
clad in the finest funeral attire, followed’; and a dozen 
of the most splendid carriages closed the long train. 

‘* Whose funeral is this?” I asked a poor woman, 
who was standing at the door of her cottage, looking 
like myself at this imposing cortége. 

**It is the rich banker’s only child—a lad of 
sixteen,” she replied in a voice of perfect indif- 
ference. 

** Poor parents!” I sighed. ‘‘ How hopéfess and 
helpless a thing wealth is in the presence of death !” 

** Aye, sir,” she said ; “‘ and what a strange world 
this is! Rich people, who can so easily afford to bring 
up children, are permitted to lose them; but we poor 
creatures, who have scarcely a morsel of bread for 
ourselves, must keep them. I and my husband have 
ten, sir, and never one of them died.” 

I could scarcely believe my ears, when I heard a 
human being, a mother of ten children, utter these 
words in a tone of peevishness, They sounded to me 
like blasphemy. But looking into her care-worn face, 
which exhibited all the marks of abjection and exhaus- 
| tion, a feeling of pity took the place of indignation. 

*¢ Poor woman,” I said, ‘* are you aware of what 
you are saying? Are.you aware that God has heard 
these words of yours ?” 

She burst out into tears, 

** Aye, sir,” she replied, sobbing, ** I know I am 
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sinning in saying so, but really the burden is too 
heavy for us. We are all but crushed under it.” 

With these words she covered her face with her 
apron, and, evidently ashamed of herself, she stole 
away amongst the mob. 

Now this is only one instance out of thousands in 
this sinful world of ours. But Ido not wish to be 
unjust in judging the conduct of parents with regard 
to their children. I agree that to many a head 
of a family his children are a weight that must press 
heavily upon his shoulders. In this fallen world of 
ours, where society is subject to irregularities such 
as we never should have witnessed had we remained 
in Paradise, many a head of a family finds himself 
in such straitened and hampered circumstances as 
almost threaten to break him down under care 
for the mere support of his children, Perhaps 
there are parents amongst us even at the present 
moment, who, despite their incessant toil and utmost 
exertions from morning till evening, are scarcely able 
to provide their numerous family with the first neces- 
saries of life. I will suppose they are good, honest, 
amiable people. They really love their children, and 
cordially wish them to grow up as good Christians and 
respectable citizens. But the constant pressure of toil 
for their temporal maintenance, has squeezed every 
bit of enthusiasm for educational purposes out of 
their mind. Worn out and weary, they sit down 
at the close of their toils, drop their hands on 
their knees in .despondency, and with a sigh look 
upon their often troublesome and wayward children 
only as a cause of care, disappointment, and endless 
drudgery. Noticing scarcely any effect from the paren- 
tal exhortations and warnings which they drop occa- 
sionally, they gradually get into the habit of looking 
upon education as a hopeless work, similar to the 
pouring of water into a bottomless vessel. So they 
allow matters to take their own course, leaving their 
children to the chance of becoming just what circum- 
stances will make them, and eagerly looking out for 
the day when, like birds, they will be able to fly from 
the nest and take care of themselves. 

I have a deep feeling of compassion for such 
parents. Iam assured that thay would not be offended 
if I rebuked them on account of their faint-heartedness, 
But I would rather speak a word in season to their 
weary minds, and try to revive their consciousness of 
their parental duties and privileges. I would pray 
them not to consider the trouble and labour which they 
may devote to the education of their offspring as 
hopeless and useless. Burdensome as their family 
may be to them at present, yet, if well cared for, they 
may turn out a source of endless joy to them and to 
the angels in heaven. They know not what a costly 
treasure, perhaps, nay, most likely, they will see one 
day emerge from the deep, dark mine, which only re- 
quires the unflinching assiduity of their prayerful pa- 
rental love to lay bare the most precious jewels they 
ever dreamed of. 

Let me here give you a Persian fable, which may 
convey a lesson rich in instruction to those who, by the 


Spirit of God, are taught to discover apples of gold | 


even when presented in pictures of heathen contrivance. 


“*A dying man,” thus the Persian tale goes, ‘‘said | 





to his son, ‘My son, take this bag of stones, It 
is the only inheritance I can leave you. It was given 
to me by my father, who said there was a great bless- 
ing connected with it, What that blessing is I never 
could discover, though the bag has been lying for years 
under my bed. But, perhaps, you will be more suc- 
cessful than I in finding out the secret. Only do 
not throw away the bag, but keep it faithfully as 
your father’s last gift.? The old father died, and 
the young man, lifting the bag on his shoulder, 
took his staff and wandered away to try his fortune. 
He walked for weeks and months through various 
countries, in the heat of the burning sun, and the 
rather heavy bag became a real burden to him. As, 
in his opinion, it contained only common stones, he 
often felt tempted to throw it away. But, impelled 
by filial piety, and still expecting to discover the secret 
some day or other, he resisted the temptation and 
continued to carry his burden in the sweat of his 
brow. One evening, after sunset, he seated himself 
on the grass by the road to rest from his fatiguing 
walk. He threw down his bag in a rather fretful 
mood of mind. Owing to the fall, the cord with 
which the mouth of the bag was fastened, broke, and 
several stones rolled out. The young pilgrim was not 
a little surprised to notice that many of them threw out 
a bright lustre. He picked them up, and found that, 
owing to the tossing and rubbing to which they had 
been subject while being carried on his back, the rough 
outer crust had come off at various spots, so as to dis- 
close the inner brilliancy. A joyful thought flashed 
through his mind. ‘I have found out the secret!’ 
he exclaimed, jumping up in extasy. ‘These stones 
are diamonds—diamonds of great value, perhaps! I 
know now what I am going to do, I will learn to 
grind diamonds, and then I shall set to work, to make 
them as brilliant asI can.’ So he did; and labouring 
at his stones with the greatest zeal and care day and 
night, he succeeded in producing a set of diamonds so 
splendid, that the king of the land desired them for 
his crown, and paid such a high price for them, that 
he returned a rich man to his own country.” 

Perhaps there are also parents amongst us to-night, 
who, now that I am touching upon the shady side 
of education, would bury their faces in their hands, 
remembering a son or a daughter, who, throwing their 
parental lessons and exhortations to the winds, became 
a shame and disgrace to them, and died in their sins, 
Perhaps the consciences of some of these parents would 
justify me if I assumed a tone of reproof, and reminded 
them of the injudicious manner in which they spoiled 
their children either by too stern a severity on one 
side, or too lax an indulgence on the other. It is 
a sad fact, but a fact it is, that many pious parents 
are unwise trainers, interfering where they should only 
have prayed, or praying only where they should also 
have interfered. Many of them remember the truth 
that no parent can convert his children, but they at 
the same time forget another truth, viz., that a parent 
may prevent his children’s conversion by injudicious 
treatment. But I do not wish to deal hardly with 
such unhappy parents. I do not wish to aggravate the 
sad chastisement already inflicted upon them. I would 
rather observe that the fact of children turning out 
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ill is not always owing to some fault on the part of the 
parents, History, both sacred and secular, teaches us 
that the life of the most godly parents and most 
eminent trainers is often embittered by the wickedness 
of their children. Perhaps there are parents amongst 
us now who, notwithstanding their most solicitous 
endeavours to keep their children on the right way, 
found that they more and more became a grief of mind 
to them, and saw them die without grace and hope. 
Alas! my friends, I feel deeply for you. I do not 
expect you to speak with enthusiasm about the work 
of education. ‘‘ A foolish son,” the wise king says, 
‘is the calamity of his father,” and I can under- 
stand that the father of such a son could wish he had 
died in infancy. Such sad experiences are the 
strongest proofs of the frightful desolating power of 
sin. It turns even the choicest blessing of God into a 
curse. It turns the most noble, sublime, and divine 
occupation which a man is capable of into a source of 
grief, shame, and misery. I hardly know wherewith 
to console parents whose lot it is to drink such a 
bitter cup. I can only point them to God, who alone 
is able to speak a word in season to such weary ones, 
I would pray them to try to seek their consolation 
and strength where Aaron sought it, when Moses 
announeed to him the judgment of death which 
Jehovah had sent on his two criminal sons, 
** Aaron,” we read, ‘* was silent.”* He said not a 
word, either to justify himself or to accuse the Lord. 
He committed the whole matter to the hands of his 
God, who could make even this great calamity to 
work for good to them that loved Him. He was 
silent as a weaned child ; with the silence of a contrite 
heart, which bends under the chastening rod of its 
heavenly Father, acknowledging that every stroke is 
just and necessary and leads to salvation. 

But, thanks be to God, I believe I am safe in say- 
ing that where the education of children is carried on 
in the fear of the Lord and in the spirit of prayer, such 
heartrending results are exceptions to the rule. It is 
laid down as a rule by Scripture itself, that if you 
‘* train up a child in the way he should go, he will not 
depart from it when he is old,”+ and in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, God-fearing parents have 
experienced the truth of that assertion. I here re- 
member that beautiful story of the Rechabites which 
is told by the prophet Jeremiah.{t Their father 
Jonadab, the son of Rechab, who lived in the days 
of the King Ahab, was a godly man. Having an 
aversion to the spirit of idolatry and immorality 
which pervaded both court and people, he resolved 
to guide his tribe into such a course of living as would 
be most likely to guard them against a close conversa- 
tion with their wicked contemporaries. 
manded his children, saying: ‘‘ You shall drink no 
wine, neither you nor your sons for ever; neither 


shall you build house nor sow seed, nor plant vine- | 


yard, nor have any; but all your days you shall live in 
tents.” Thus trained up by their good father in the 


simple and temperate habits of a patriarchal nomadic | 


life, the Rechabites, though living in the midst of 
Israel, were yet secluded from pernicious intercourse 





* After the Lutheran version of Lev. x. 3. 
t Prov. xxii. 6. t Jerem. xxxv. 


So he com- | 


with the rest of the population, and especially from 
the immoral atmosphere of the towns. The after- 
history of that remarkable tribe proved the wisdom of 
their father’s commandment, and the blessing which a 
wise, godly education may hand down from generation 
to generation. Centuries after Jonadab’s death, his 
offspring still kept faithful to his lessons. Israel con- 
tinued worshipping Baal and the calves at Dan and 
Bethel, in all the disgusting immorality with which that 
idolatry used to be carried on, but the Rechabites never 
forsook the service of Jehovah, nor did they depart from 
the simple habits of their patriarchal life. Intemper- 
ance and all kinds of excess brought the ten tribes to 
ruin, and prepared them for the terrible judgment 
which the Almighty Judge at length poured out upon 
them; but the Rechabites kept as temperate and sober 
as ever, and continued a strong, healthy, vigorous 
people, in the midst of a nation enervated by the 
extravagancies of a wanton and dissolute life. When 
the ten tribes were carried off into the ignominious 
and disastrous Assyrian captivity, the Rechabites 
escaped that misery by a timely removal to the land 
of Judah, and were henceforth found worshipping the 
only living God at the temple of Jerusalem. Here, 
again, they continued as a model of decency and 
temperance in the midst of a people which by its 
iniquities provoked the Lord to anger. Nor did 
their exemplary conduct escape the attention of Him, 
whom they honoured after the commandment of their 
pious father. One day, He ordered the prophet. 
Jeremiah to assemble them at one of the chambers of 
the temple. There He enabled them to give a 
striking proof of their immovable faithfulness to their 
father’s precepts, and pointing to their admirable 
example, which put the whole Jewish people to 
shame, the Prophet said: ‘* Thus saith the Lord of 
Hosts, the God of Israel ; Because ye have obeyed the 
commandment of Jonadab your father, and kept all 
his precepts, and done according to all that he hath 
commanded you: therefore Jonadab the son of 
Rechab shall not want a man to stand before Me for 
ever.” 

Ah, my friends, it must be a heart-elevating sight 
to look at a good family, which in the midst of the 
temptations and allurements of this fickle and unprin- 
cipled world, keeps firm and steadfast like a rock, de- 
viating neither to the right nor to the left from the 
path of truth ; and when that family are asked what 
put them into that admirable condition, it must have 
a thrilling effect to hear them answer: ‘‘ This we 
were taught by our father, who was a good man, and 
trained us up in the service and fear of his God.” The 
father of such a family needs neither a monument nor 
an epitaph on his grave. His family itself is his monu- 





| ment, adorning his memory with a splendour such as 
| no human skill can chisel in marble ; and every worthy 
| member of that family is a living epitaph, written by 
| the Holy Spirit, and read by all men, pronouncing 
| every day a fresh and eloquent eulogy upon him 
| whose good work even granite is too soft to perpetuate 
| and even golden letters are too poor to describe. 

| And where such fruits are in prospect, there indeed 
| it is worth our trouble to till the ground, even though 
| many a time our spade should break upon a flint, and 
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many a drop from our brow should moisten the seed 
wesow. Only let us be faithful and not faint. What 
husbandman could reasonably expect any crops from a 
field which he allows to lie waste? But if we do what 
our hand finds to do with all our might, and if we with 
prayerful love put the seed into the soil, we do not 
know what a wonderful harvest our heavenly Father, 
who works in secret, may bring forth even after many 
many years. 

There was a strange auction in one of the deep inac- 
cessible dells of this Black Forest, about a century ago. 
It was in the dead of night. The place was lighted 
by torches, which cast a ghastly glare through the dark- 
ness of the abyss. Savage-looking men, armed to the 
teeth, were sitting in a circle, while one stood in the 
midst, holding up articles for sale. It was a gang 
of brigands, who that evening had robbed a stage- 
coach. According to their custom they were engaged 
in selling the stolen articles among themselves. 
After @ good many pieces of dress and _ travel- 
ling-bags had been disposed of, and while the glass 
and the bottle were going from hand to hand, and 
each member of the company vied with his neighbour 
in making unseemly jokes and setting the assembly 
in a roar, a New Testament was held up last of all. 
The man who acted as auctioneer introduced this 
‘article’ with some blasphemous remarks, which 
made the cavern resound with laughter. One of the 
company suggested jokingly that he should read a 
chapter for their edification, This was unanimously 
applauded, and the auctioneer, turning up a page 
at random, began reading in a voice of mock-devo- 
tion. While the company were greatly amused at this 
sacrilegious scoffing, it was not observed that one of 
them, a middle-aged man, who was one of the oldest 
members of the gang, and used to be foremost both 
in their crimes and in their debauchery, became silent, 
and clasping his hands on his knees, was absorbed in 
deepthought. The passage which the auctioneer read was 
the same which that man’s father had read thirty years 
ago at family worship, on the morning of the day when 
he, to escape the hands of the police, fled from the 
parental dwelling, never to return again, At the sound 
of the words, which he remembered so well, the happy 
family-circle of which he had been a member rose to 
his fancy. In his imagination he saw them all seated 
round the breakfast-table, which was crowned with 
the blessings of a new day. He saw his venerable 
old father sitting with the open Bible, reading the 
chapter that was to prepare them for prayer. He 
saw his kind, tender-hearted mother sitting by his 
father’s side, attentively listening to the Word of God. 
He saw himself with his brothers and sisters joining in 
the devotional exercise, which entreated for them the 
guidance, protection, and blessing of God during the 
day. He saw it all as clearly before his mind as if it 
had happened that morning. Since leaving home he 
had never opened a Bible, never offered up a prayer, 
never heard a single word that reminded him of God 
and eternity. But now, at this moment, it was as if 
his soul awoke out of a long sleep of thirty years—as 
if the snow of a long long winter melted away on a 
sudden at the sound of that well-known Bible-word. 
And all the words which his good father had spoken to 









him from his childhood, and all the lessons, admoni- 
tions, and prayers of his pious mother—which then 
were scornfully given to the winds—now came flying 
back to his memory, as the winter crop bursts forth 
through the snow, when the vernal sun unshackles the 
fields, and causes the hidden life to rise from its long 
dreary grave. Perfectly absorbed in those hallowed 
recollections he forgot all that was round him, heard 
nothing of all the scoffing, laughing, and blasphem- 
ing that was passing in his presence, until on a 
sudden he was awaked out of his reverie by a 
rude tap on the shoulder, which was accompanied by 
the question, ‘‘ Now, old dreamer, what will you 
give for that book? You need it more than any one 
of us, for you are undoubtedly the biggest sinner 
under the firmament.” ‘‘So I am,” he answered, 
struck to the very bottom of his heart by the truth 
which he recognised in that rough joke, ‘‘Give me 
that book. I will pay its full price.” The next day 
the brigands dispersed through the neighbourhood to 
turn their bargains into money. The man who 
bought the Bible went also on his errand, but he 
directed his steps to no receiving-house. He repaired 
to a lonely place, where he spent the whole day and 
night in the agonies of unspeakable remorse, and but 
for the consoling words which his Bible held out to 
him, he would certainly have made away with himself. 
But God had mercy upon that repenting sinner, and 
sent a message of peace and reconciliation to his heart. 
The next morning on entering a village where he 
resolved to speak to a minister, he heard that the 
gang was overtaken the night before by a detachment 
of soldiers, and taken to prison. His resolution was 
confirmed now all the more, He told the minister 
the whole of his life’s story, and requested him to 
direct him to the police office, where he gave him- 
self up to the hands of justice. This proof of the sin- 
cerity of his repentance saved his life. His comrades 
were all put to death, but he obtained a reprieve from 
the Grand Duke, to whom his story was reported. 
After an imprisonment of some years he was set free 
on account of his exemplary conduct. A Christian 
nobleman took him into his service, and he proved a 
blessing to his master’s household, till he died in 
peace, praising Jesus Christ who came into the wor!d 
to save sinners, of whom he confessed himself to be 
the chief. 

This, my friends, is only one instance out of a 
thousand, which in all ages and in all countries where 
the Gospel has been preached have proved that the work 
of godly parents in training their children is never in 
vain in the Lord. The seed which they sow in the 
young tender hearts is not a word of merely human 
wisdom, but it is the Word of God, which is quick 
and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, 
piercing even unto the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner 
of the thoughts and intents of the heart. I therefore 
would, above all things, have you take to heart this 
great truth, that no education can truly tend to 
the welfare of your children, nor to the glory of God, 
unless it be based upon, and thoroughly impregnated 
with, the Word of God. 

I once saw a picture, of which I wish I could 
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give a copy to each parent here present. It repre- 
sented young Timothy being taught the Scriptures. 
A venerable, elderly woman, representing his grand- 
mother Lois, was sitting on a bench in a garden 
holding an open Bible on her knees, Her daugh- 
ter Eunice was beside her, with the little boy 
on her knee, The grandmother reads from the holy 
Book, and the mother keeps the child’s little hands 
folded, while, with uplifted finger, she tries to 
sharpen his attention, looking into his little face 
with an expression of kind motherly love, as if 
saying to him: “ Do you hear, my dear? Do you 
understand what grandmother is reading to you now ?” 
While this lovely group sits in the shade, a bright sun- 
beam darts down upon the Bible-page, illumining the 
venerable countenance of the reading grandmother. It 
comes through an opening in the foliage, caused by 
the twigs and leaves being bent aside by angels, 
whose little lovely faces peep through, gazing with 
delight at this scene of family piety and motherly 
education. 

When looking at that picture, my friends, I thought 
the artist had committed no exaggeration, for I am 
assured that the angels of the Lord, who, as Scripture 
tells us, encamp round about them that fear Him, 
must abide with delight in every family circle where 
they can enjoy the sight of a God-fearing mother 
speaking to her children of the love of Jesus, or of 
a pious father teaching them to fight the noble battle 





of the spirit against sin, the flesh, the world, and 
the devil. If in any work we may claim the 
honourable title of labourers together with God, it 
is in this. If ever our agency approaches the like- 
ness of Divine power, it is here, where, through the 
instrumentality of God’s Word, and under the fertilis- 
ing breath of His Spirit, we call forth new creatures, 
created in Christ Jesus, and bearing the image of 
Him who is the Lord of the angels, and fairer than 
the children of men, The Apostle speaks of a wife 
who may save her husband, of a husband who may 
save his wife. So we may speak of parents who 
may save their children. 

I should have liked to have pointed out to you 
some errors which we ought to guard against when 
training our children; but the late hour obliges me 
to delay this to a future meeting. I hope that 
what I have said to-night will have the effect, 
under the blessing of God, of making us leave 
nothing untried to secure to oursleves that unspeak- 
able beatitude which the mother of the sons of 
Zebedee craved above everything—that of _ seeing 
our children one day sit on the right hand and on 
the left hand of Christ in His heavenly kingdom, 
and of hearing Him say to us: Well done, ye good 
and faithful servants! I trusted my costliest jewels 
to your care, and you have restored them to Me 
ten times more valuable aud bright than they were 
when I gave them to you.” 





LOST OR 
BY THE REV. 


Lost! What a word that is! 
power it comes home to men’s minds on some occasions ! 

When the engine-beam of the Hartley colliery 
broke, and crashing down the pit-shaft buried scores 
of strong colliers in a living grave, what deep anxiety 
was felt about them throughout the land! From the 
queen in ker palace to the poor man in his cottage, 
every oue seemed to feel. Who can forget the 
painful suspense that prevailed during the few days of 
January, 1862, in which the fate of the buried men 
was yet uncertain? Who can forget the tide of sym- 
pathy which flowed in toward widows and orphans 
when all hope was gone, and it was certain that two 
hundred precious lives were last ? 

Savep! What a word is that! How it rings in 
one’s ear and heart, when some gallant effort is made 
to save life, and is crowned with success ! 

On the day of the famous Royal Charter gale, in 
November, 1859, I stood in a crowd on Lowestoft 
pierhead, and saw a sight which I shall never forget. 
A large steamer ran «1 the dangerous ‘sands which 
fringe the Suffolk coast, about two miles from shore, 
and was totally lost. Five minutes after she struck 


we saw the sea flying over her in white sheets of 
foam, and a flag hoisted halfway up the rigging, 
telling us that the crew were in sore peril and dis- 
tress, 






With what thrilling | 





SAVED? 
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boat manned and launched from the beach, and 
going off to the wreck under all the sail she could 
carry. How gallantly she made her way across the 
waves, rising and falling gracefully as she breasted 
each huge sea, like a white-winged messenger of 
mercy. By-and-by she was steered right on to 
the sands, amidst the broken water, and, with sails 
lowered, was skilfully anchored to windward of the 
unfortunate steamer. To veer out the cable, to drop 
down within reach of the wreck, to throw a rope to 
the crew and establish a communication, to drag them 
one by one through the sea into the life-boat, all 
this was the work of a few minutes. I watched every 
movement with a telescope, and saw it all, The last 
man was at length rescued, the anchor was hauled up, 
the sails were once more hoisted, the boat’s head was 
turned toward shore again, and before long the life- 
boat was run up Lowestoft beach by an admiring 
crowd, with fifteen men on board, besides her own 
crew, snatched from the jaws of death, and saved 
from a watery grave. I saw it all, I repeat, and I 
say it was a sight never to be forgotten, The feeling 
that comes across one at such a time is a feeling that 
stands alone. No one knoweth it save he that has 
experienced it. Cold must that heart be that is not 
excited and delighted at the sight of fellow-creatures 


Five minutes later we saw the Lowestoft life- | being saved! 
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But is there nothing else to be got out of these 
words ** lost” and “saved?” Is there nothing else 
that they suggest? Yes, indeed! They are full of 
solemn meaning. ‘There are thoughts arising out of 
them which ought to sink into every heart and stir 
every conscience. There are subjects connected with 
them, compared to which colliery accidents and life- 
boat services will one day seem nothing atall. Let us 
consider shortly what they are. 


(I.) “Lost” is the spiritual condition of every | 
one of us by nature. We are all naturally * lost” 
souls, 


What do I mean by this? I mean that so long as 
we are not converted, our sins not forgiven, Christ 
not laid hold on by faith, our hearts not changed, our 
afiections not set on things above, our souls not at 
peace with God, nor in training for heaven, so long we 
are “lost” men and women in God’s sight. Living 
in that state, we live in tremendous peril. Dying in 
that state, we shall be cast away and ruined for 
evermore. 

** Lost ” is a strong word, I know. It is a start- 
ling expression. Thousands will admit, readily, that 
they are not what they ought to be in religion,—that 
they are more thoughtless and careless than they 
should be,—that it would be well if they gave more 
attention to serious things,—that they have even 
been sometimes ‘‘ wild,” or ‘‘ unsteady,” or ‘“‘ gay.” 
But you will seldom find a natural man who will allow 
that he is ‘ lost.” 

Yet “lost ” is a Scriptural phrase. What says St. 
Paul? ‘Our Gospel is hid to them which are lost.” 
(2 Cor. iv. 3.) What says our Lord Jesus Christ ? 
‘*The Son of man is come to save that which was 
lost.” (Matt. xviii. 11.) And “lost” is a just and 
reasonable phrase. The sick patient, stricken with 
deadly disease, who refuses to take healing medicines, 
—the blind beggar tottering towards the brink of 
the precipice, who refuses to take warning, —the 
shipwrecked sailor, who refuses to enter the lifeboat 
alongside,—all such, we never hesitate to say, are 
“lost men.” And the child of Adam who sits still 
in sin, worldliness, and unbelief, and refuses to hear 
the call of the Gospel, repent and believe, is in 
deadly peril so long as he sits still, At present he is 
* lost.” 

Let me say out plainly what is much on my mind 
in the present day. The commonest heresy of these 
latter times is ignorance of our spiritual danger. 
Romanism, Tractarianism, and infidelity are nothing 
to it. They indeed may slay their thousands ; but a 
low view of our natural sinfulness, guilt, and ruin is 
slaying its tens of thousands. Wrong about his soul’s 
disease, man is easily led astray, and soon satisfied 
about his soul’s medicine. Blind to the wrath to 
come, why should he flee to a city of refuge? Con- 
tent with vague, easy notions that all will be right at 
last, why should he agonise to enter in at the strait 
gate? Happy, indeed, is that mother’s child who has 


learned the mighty lesson that he is a lost sinner ! 
We need in all the churches a more plain, distinct 
testimony about the corruption and guilt of man. | 
The very first step towards heaven is to find out that 
we are “ lost,” and deserve hell. 


ee 


| (IL) Saved” is the spiritual condition of every true 


| Christian. 
What do I mean by this? I mean that the man 

_who has really come to Christ by faith and laid hold 

on Him,— the man who has been taught by the Holy 

Ghost to feel his sins, to repent, to believe, to hope, to 
_ love, and to pray,-—such a man in the language of Scrip- 
_ ture is a ‘‘saved” soul. He shall not only be “‘saved ” 
| in the day of judgment ; he is ** saved” now. 
He is ‘* saved” from the guilt of sin. The law 
| of God, which he has so often broken, cannot con- 
demn him. Satan can lay nothing to his charge. His 
| iniquities are forgiven. His sins are no longer im- 
| puted to him ; they are laid on Christ. The Blood of 
| Christ cleanseth him from all sin. Christ is the end 
_ of the law for righteousness to him. Believing, he i 
| justified from all things, and is complete before God. 
| By grace he is saved. . 

He is “‘ saved” from the power of sin. Though it 
may struggle and fight hard with him for the mas- 
tery, it has no longer the dominion over him. It 
is a conquered enemy, though a very dangerous one. 
Through the Spirit who now dwells within him, he 
mortifies the deeds of his body. Being made free 
from sin, and become servant to God, he has his fruit 
unto holiness, His chains are broken. He serves a 
new Master. The days of his bondage to the flesh 
are over and gone ; and’ though he serves with much 
imperfection he really serves God. 

Salvation like this, be it remembered, is a present 
possession. ‘The moment that any one becomes a 
believer in Christ and a new man, salvation is his 
own. ‘The children of the world may not understand 
this, Their only notion of salvation is that it is some- 
thing to be granted after a long course of goodness 
when we awake in another world. Alas for their 
ignorance! The very children of God are often blind 
to the extent of their privileges. ‘They cannot take 
in at first the length and breadth of God’s mercy. 
They cannot realise the completeness of their accept- 
ance in Christ. But whether men will see it or not, 
the teaching of Scripture is plain and unmistakeable. 
Its testimony is equally clear about the state of 
nature and the state of grace. The natural man, it 
declares, is in fearful danger: the spiritual man is 
safe, The one is justified : on the other the wrath of 
God abides, and he is congemned already. The one 
is alive: the other isdead. The one is on the way to 
heaven : the other is as yet on the way to hell. ‘The 
unconverted man is at present * lost :” the true 
Christian is even now ‘‘saved.” Happy, indeed, is 
that child of God who knows the length and breadth 
of his privileges! We need in all the churches a 
| clearer, fuller statement about the possessions and 
| treasures of a true believer. 
| What are we ourselves this very day? ‘This is the 
| first inquiry that ought to arise out of this subject. 
| Before our eyes quit these pages, and something else 

absorbs our attention, let us each look within and put 
| to our hearts the solemn question, What am 1? Am 
| T among the “lost,” or among the ‘saved ?” 

Questions like these ought surely not to be turned 
from in disdain. Searching and conscience-pricking 
| as no doubt they are, I believe firmly they are ques- 
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tions for the times. In a day of abounding liberalism 
and so-called charity,—in a day when sharp-cut defi- 
nition of truth and error is called bigotry and pre- 
sumption,—in a day when cheap religious literature 
is yearly increasing, while the Bible itself is increas- 
ingly impugned,—in such a day I feel deeply the need 
of very plain dealing with men’s souls. I am sure it 
is good for my readers to be asked such questions as 
this, ‘‘ Do you think you are among the lost or among 
the saved ?” ¥ 

Will any one tell me that such questions are not 
needed in these enlightened times, aud only make people 
uncomfortable ? I tell such a one that the hour is 
coming, and will soon be upon us all, when questions 
like these will drink up soul and spirit, and be every- 
thing in our eyes,—when forms and ceremonies, Epis- 
copacy or Presbyterianism, Church or Dissent, will fade 
into nothing compared to the grand questions, What 
am I? and Where amI going? Yes! There are scores 
of people even now, in 1865, tossing to and fro on 
deathbeds, who would give all the world to be able to 
answer the inquiry, Am I lost or saved ? 

Will anyone tell me that questions like these are 
impertinent and useless, and that the thing I am 
asking about cannot be known? I tell such a man to 
turn to his Bible and examine it well before he repeats 
that assertion, What did St. John mean when he 
said, ‘‘ We know that we are in Him,”—‘‘ we know 
that we have passed from death to life,”—‘* we know 
that we are of God”? (1 John ii, 5; iii. 14; v. 19.) 
Where, indeed, is the use of the Bible, if we cannot 
find out by its help the position of our souls? Where 
is the ‘good news” of the Gospel, if a man cannot dis- 
cover whether he is lost or saved ? 

But what if some reader’s heart condemns him, and 
tells him that he is yet among “the lost?” I answer 
that I know no reason whatever why you should not 
‘*pass from death to life,” and become one of ‘* the 
saved.” The door is yet open. The throne of 
mercy is not yet taken down. The throne of judg- 
ment is not yet set up. Ido know that God is not 
willing that any should perish, I do know that 
He has no pleasure in the death of him that 





dieth, and that He would have all men to be ‘‘saved.” 
I do know that the Lord Jesus, who died for 
sinners, is sitting at the right hand of God, and is 
‘fable to save to the uttermost all them that come unto 
God by Him.” And, best of all, I do know that the 
Lord Jesus has said, ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy-laden, and I will give you rest,” 
and that He has declared, *‘ Him that cometh unto 
me I will in no wise cast out.” Reader, why should 
you not be saved? You may be “lost” now, but I 
know no reason why you should be “lost” for ever. 
I know no reason why you should not be ‘‘ saved,” 
and saved this very day. Only come to Christ. 
Only believe. 

But what if your heart is a true believing heart, 
yet one unable to find comfort in the truths that you 
believe. 1 answer that your case is a very common one, 
and acase which generally requires one simple pre- 
scription. That prescription is, a steadier look at 
Christ, a simpler faith in Him, a more childlike leaning 
spirit of confidence in Him. If believers would only 
look less at themselves, and more at Jesus—less at 
their own hearts, and more at the heart of Jesus,— 
less at their own graces and repentance and faith, and 
more at the finished work of Him who bought them 
with His own blood—less at their own head-knowledge, 
and clear views, and orthodoxy, and more at the 
person of their High-Priest,—if they would but take 
this course, they would often know better than they 
do what-it is to feel ** saved.” 

- After all, though we are safe in the lifeboat, if we 
are true believers, we must never forget that we are 
yet on the sea. We are rescued from the wreck, but 
we are not yet onshore. _ Tossings up and down must 
not surprise us, Breaking waves and howling winds 
must not seem to us strange things. They cannot 
really harm us, though they may make us sick and 
faint at heart. Joined to our Lord Jesus Christ by 
faith we are as safe as if we were in the harbour, 
however little we may feel it. Oh! what a joyful 
meeting it will be when the life-boat reaches shore, and 
round the throne of Christ are gathered the whole 
company of ‘* the saved.” 





THE AGED BELIEVER AT THE GATE OF HEAVEN. 


t 
I’m kneeling at the threshold, weary, faint, and sore ; 
Waiting for the dawning, for the opening of the door, — 
Waiting till the Master shall bid me rise and come 
To the glory of His Presence, to the gladness of His Home. 


II. 
A weary path I’ve travell’d, ’mid darkness, storm, and 
strife, — 
Bearing many a burden—struggling for my life : 
But now the morn is breaking, my toil will soon be o'er, 
I’m kneeling at the threshold, my hand is on the door. 


Ill, 
Methinks I hear the voices of the Blesséd as they stand, 
Singing in the sunshine of the sinless land ; 





Oh! would that I were with them, amid their shining 
throng, 
Mingling in their worship, joining in their song. 


IV. 
The friends that started with me have enter’d long ago ; 
One by one they left me struggling with the foe ; 
Their pilgrimage was shorter, their triumph sooner won ; 
How lovingly they'll hail me when my toil is done ! 


v. 
With them the blesséd angels that know nor grief nor sin, 
T see them by the portals, prepared to let me in. 
O Lord, I wait Thy pleasure,—Thy time and-way are best; 
But I’m wasted, worn, and weary,—O Father, bid me rest ! 
W. L.A. 
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XVII. 
AN ACTION-AT-LAW AND ITS RESULTS, 


Joun himself was at this time in a critical posi- 
tion: he had an action-at-law on his hands. Only 
think of it! This being his first experience of law, 
it is not wonderful that his case should have got into 
his head to such an extent that he talked it over in 
| every house where he could get a hearing. 

We are not going to follow the course of this case, 
otherwise we might easily fill a book with it. We 
will only remark that it was a very complicated one, 
for the other party knew how to defend them- 
selves, and they had one point especially upon which 
| they were very strong, and that was, that John 
and his friends had stopped their way and began 
_ the attack. There were attempts at reconciliation, 
| iany meetings and deliberations, and all the while 











“ You are the best and stupidest old woman that ever walked the earth.” 
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| John remained with his mother, and she had to sup- 
port him. He did not look out for any other situa- 
tion, for, in the first place, he felt that he must have 
plenty of leisure to attend to his case properly; and, 
secondly, he could do very little with his arm, indeed 
he could hardly use it at all. One doctor told him 
he could soon bring it round, and yet did it no good ; 
another assured him he had been cheated by the 
former; and though he kept constantly changing, none 
of them seemed to be of much use. Accordingly he 
was violent against them all. 

However, there was one good thing in all this: 
John found out now how his mother fared, and could 
contrast it with how he had himself fared as a servant. 
Kate gave him all she possibly could, but stretch an 
elastic material as far as you can, there is a limit 
to its elasticity. Poor Kate’s coffee was little more 
| than water, bread she never touched, and as for the 
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| 
potatoes, they went in a fearful way. She hardly | 
dared to take her lamp into the cellar and look how | 
many remained, and she often thought what a blessing | 
it would have been if she could have paid her rent in | 
any other way than by selling her potatoes. How- | 
ever, what she thought she did not speak aloud, nor | 
could you ever have found it out by her manner. | 
John, too, bore it all with a good grace, and professed _ 
to want nothing better than his mother could give 
him. But he got thin upon this fare; he was used to | 
feed very differently; where he had been there was 
always enough and to spare. Truly John now found | 


out what a difference there may be between one din- 


ner and another, and how often people do not know | 
when they are well off till a change has come, At | 
first, however, he did not feel the full force of this ; 
he sat at table just as he had done when a‘servant, 
and never wondered where his mother got the dinner 
she set before him; he thought only that when he had | 
gained his case, and his opponents had paid him a large 
sum of money, he would be sure to pay his mother 

for his board. | 

The local government took pity upon the poor | 
during this trying season, and made them an allow- | 
ance of rice and oatmeal; and this was a fortunate 
thing for Kate, for though the quantity was but | 
small, still when there is nothing a litile is a great 
boon. It lasted her over several weeks, enabled her 
to put by the few pence she earned, and as we 
cannot too often repeat, where there is good sense, 
good will, and God’s blessing, it is incredible how far 
things go. 

Meantime, while Kate rejoiced.that the winter was | 
coming to an end, there was something else drawmg 
nearer and nearer which gave her much :anxiety, 
and that was Lady-day, when the haif-yearly rent of 
her cottage would falldue. So isit often in life,—the 
flight of time would be pleasant and desirable, if it 
were not that it brings on the approach: of some 
dreaded day or other that there is no escaping. This | 
was now the way with Kate, for on this Lady-day not | 
a single penny of the rent lay in the wedding stocking, | 
nor was there a prospect of getting one to put there, | 
unless indeed John got the expected compensation 
from those who had wounded him. 

This hope, however, got more and more shadowy. 
John protested that one rogue was like another, and 
all were banded together against him : his enemies were 
farmers’ sons, and his judges were farmers, and it was 
well known that one crow would not pick out another’s | 
eyes. The greatest of all misfortunes, however, was | 
that his arm would not heal ; it seemed as if he were | 
not strong enough for it todoso. He got thinner | 
and thinner, was fit for no situation, could scarcely 
manage to cut a little wood with one hand, and | 
earned too little in this way to live upon, and it | 
grieved him deeply to think of a great tall fellow 
like him getting through less work than a half-grown 
lad or an old man ! | 

Kate, in her simple honesty and uprightness, now 
thought that it was her duty to go and excuse herself 
again to her landlord for not bringing her rent, and 
assure him at the same time that she would do so | 
as soon as John had got his case settled. She did | 








' calmly. 


not find him at home, but his wife took her apart into 
the best room, and said: ‘‘ Hear me once for all : 
you are the best and stupidest old woman that ever 
walked the earth, and quite unfit for the present 
world. When you owe anyone anything you are in 
a tremendous fuss, and you keep running after your 
creditors, begging and entreating that they will get 
into a fuss about it too; and, moreover, you remind 
them of their claims, and either they get angry, or, 
seeing you so uneasy, think the case must be 
desperate, and they must push the matter now or 
never, Look you, Kate, this is not the way of 
people now-a-days ; the more you yield, the more 
others take ; and every vagabond thinks he may 
trample upon you. You must be bold and exacting, 
and then you'll get what you like : for the times are 
changed. I tell you, once it was the humble that were 
exalted, now it is the shameless who have the best 
of it ; and the custom is to avoid those to whom you 
are in debt, to vilify them all you can, and, if there 
is no possibility of keeping out of their way, to put 
a bold face upon the matter, and if they allude to 
their claims, to laugh them to scorn. If you take 
this course you will be let alone; or if you can’t 
make both ends meet, the way is to go and appeal to 
the parish, and bully them well, aud then they will 
be afraid ot refusing. Think over what I say, Kate, 
and go home; mind you do not come across my 
husband, and if he comes to you, don’t be fright- 


| ened, but rail at the times as glibly as you can; 


and if you want, anything from me, come when he is 
in the public-house, which is almost every even- 
ing ; and every six months he stays an hour later. 
This keeps pace with what they call their enlighten- 
ment ; and when at length they are completely 
enlightened, I suppose they will only come home at 
sunrise—in summer at four, in winter at eight.” 

So said the farmer’s wife, tears of indignation stand- 
ing in her eyes, but her heart remained tender, and 
her hand opén towards the poor. Kate left the house 
with thanks and blessings. 

If, however, things seemed to improve in one 
quarter, they got worse in another. This was Kate’s 
present experience, After her interview with the 
farmer’s wife, she went home, if not cheerfully, yet 
In such a case as hers, not to be more 
harshly treated was cause for praising and thanking 
God. But now came real distress about John. His 
case had by this time become a very complicated one. 
Both parties were ready to be sworn; and Kate 
meanwhile went through agonies of terror. An 
oath was to her most appalling; so far as she 
knew, not one of her family had ever taken one. 
She lost her sleep ; an oath appeared to her a criminal 
thing, though she could not but own in the abstract 
that an oath might on occasion be lawful, for so the 
Catechism averred, But it went terribly against her 
that John should take one. Suppose it was not to 


| be true,—souls were so easily lost, he was her only 


child, and if they were not to meet above she should 
fret herself to death. 

However, this dreaded oath never became necessary. 
The meninterfered. This is a very significant expres- 
sion—the men. The men are not merely the adults, 
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not even those who are married, or the parish autho- 
rities, or those who wear beards. The men may 
indeed have beards, be parish authorities, and have 
wives, but these are not the essentials: the essentials 
are three—sound judgment, a word as good as a 
bond, and clean hands. The men by their personal 
influence give a tone to the whole village, preserve 
order and discipline, and are the refuge of widows 
and orphans and all the oppressed. 

Such men as these now interfered. By a certain 
race of lawyers they were feared and hated like 
poison, but this was only privately, for their influence 
with the people made them formidable adversaries. 
The father of one of the combatants was one of the 
men, and indeed one of the best of them. Now, 
| John had to swear positively which it was of his 
| adversaries that stabbed him, and that none of his 
|, own party had done so by accident, and this he 
was not in a condition to do. This man of whom 
we speak had good cause to believe that his son had 
made use of the knife, and he did not think it right 
that he should escape scot free, for he hated this 
custom of introducing the knife into frays, as some- 
thing savage and banditti-like. It was true it had 
| been drawn out in self-defence, but for all that it 








|| perhafis rendered incapable of work for the remainder 
of his days, and that he should have so much expense, 
|, and lose his case into the bargain, unless he swore 
falsely. He thought that a soul should not thus be 
+ made overtures to another like-minded man in John’s 
| own parish, who represented things to John in their 
* true light, and called his attention to the fact that 
|| the action had been brought forward in such a way 
that he must either swear falsely, or lose his case ; 
there was no alternative. John stormed violently, 
but finally he saw that a compromise was the best 
thing for him. Accordingly it was arranged, and 
the lawyers had nothing to do with it. John received 
a good round sum, but he had to pay the costs, legal 


as well as medical, out of it. He hoped that when | 
all was paid, he should still have an overplus, with | 
which, according to the advice of one of the men, | 
he might go to Berne, where he could be taken | 


into a hospital gratuitously, and sent to some bath 

or other on the same terms, He had thought of 
|| this scheme before, but had not liked to absent him- 
|| self while his case was going on. 


1 John’s lawyer was furious when his client informed | 
1 


him of the compromise, and requested to have his 


bill. Bitterly did he rail against the farmers who made | 


such fools of poor servants, and against the servants 
who let themselves be made fools of. If John had 
only let him manage the affair to the end, he would 
answer for it he should have got him a thousand florins, 
_ now he would see what a fine thing he had made 
of it. 
While the lawyer was thus expounding his acute 
and profound views, he was at the same time casting 
‘| up his accounts, 
1 John paid his bill, and went off once more in a high 
| State of indignation, and thought to himself how his 


—— 








seemed hard that John should be so severely punished, | 


tempted to its fall by a few dollars. Accordingly he | 


|| mother’s views of the wickedness of the world were | 


| right after all ;—he used to reject them, but now he 
| began to agree with her. No one was to be trusted ; 
| people pretended indeed to be kind, but if one be- 
| lieved them one was sure to be bamboozled. In 


| much wrath, but with little money, John went home. 
| Nothing makes one so thirsty as anger, and conse- 
| quently John on his homeward way turned in to the 
| public-house, which he had seldom done of late. 
| There sat his mother’s landlord, with other free- 
| thinkers, and they had all been drinking more than 
enough. They discoursed largely, and rejoiced in the 
good time coming, when they should show who were 
| masters, and that the farmers are the very core of 
a people. The nobility were gone already ; lawyers 
were in the ascendant just now, but wait a little. 
They, the farmers, had too long been kept down, but 
their turn was coming. This oratory had the effect of 
making John still more angry, and consequently more 
thirsty, and as he too had had his quantum of wine, 
| he could not refrain from a few remarks derogatory to 
| farmers. ‘ If all mischief-makers and grinders of the 
poor are to be got rid of,” he said, ‘‘then many a farm 
| may be had cheap ; and if the farmers are to rule, it 
| would be better to kill the poor outright in the first 
| instance ; that I know.” 
|. Now bad feelings and angry words began, au: 
| before they parted, Kate’s landlord, by way of showing 
| off his liberal sentiments and the injustice John did 
| farmers, said, ‘‘Wait awhile, my boy; you are the 
| very one I want, and I will give you something to 
remember me by before many days are over. I will let 
| you know what you are, even if I am only one of these 
| farmers you have such an opinion of.” This was a 
| specimen of the man’s logic, and his way of practically 
disproving the charges brought against him. 

Kate was unspeakably rejoiced at hearing that 
| there was to be no oath taken. Now, she said, all was 
| well. It would have grieved her to the day of her 

death, and she could not have rested even in her 
| grave, if her child had sworn in a court of justice, 
She could never thank the good Lord enough that it 
had been settled so, nor the men who had taken the 
trouble to speak a good word in good time; and 
since this was happily over, she thought she should 
never fret again, come what would, for nothing else 
| could be so bad. 

The following morning Kate was washing her 
| potatoes in the brook, with an old stump of a broom, 
| and thinking to herself, ‘‘ Thank God, how good they 
still are! Many have nothing by this time but rotten 
ones, and there is hardly one rotten amongst mine.” 
‘¢ A word with you,” said a rough voice close behind 
her, and Kate turning round suddenly, was terrified 
| to see her landlord standing there. ‘* You have for- 
| gotten when Lady-day falls,” he went on, “‘ or perhaps 
| you suppose that the house is your own, and that 

there is no more rent to pay?” 

| May I be kept from such thoughts,” answered 
| Kate ; ‘no, indeed I am not so bad as that, and I 
' never forget Lady-day, and long ago I should have 
| spoken to you about it, if I had happened to find 
| you at home. I assure you it has been impossible 
_for me to pay my rent. I had nothing to sell, my 
| earnings have been very small, food is dear, and, 
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| 
saving as I have been, I have had hard work to. 


get on any way without troubling any one. Surely, 
so soon as I begin to earn anything you shall have 
every penny.” 

At this her landlord broke out, like a torrent that 
had been long dammed up by some earth-slip or other 
and now at last forced a channel for its water. He 
would not have pennies, he could tell her ; he was 
no beggar, he would have his rent. He was heartily 
tired of this way of going on, and would not have 
vorthless people who were a burden to others for 

enants of his, people who prevented one sitting at 
peace in the public-house ; who had no money indeed, 
but plenty of saucy words to insult one with before 


everybody. Idlers, who sat drinking together, and | 


never tried to earn their bread, but only wanted to 
plunder and impose upon the farmers, were a class he 
would not have under any roof of his, and therefore 
either she must pay him, and that too within a fort- 
night, or he would have her sold up, and get rid of the 
whole pack at once, and first and foremost of that 
great rascally son of hers. 


XVIII. 


“WHAT HAPPENS TO THAT BOLD SPIRIT, KATE’S LANDLORD. 


Wuewn the farmer had delivered himself thus, he | 


went off in triumph : he had perfectly knocked over a 
poor humble old woman ; he had revenged himself upon 
an aged mother for the offence her son had given ; he 
had proved that he was a rich farmer and their land- 
lord, and was in no way afraid of such a beggarly set ! 
In short, he went off with the consciousness of having 
done a deed of prowess. - In our days we have heroes 
of every sort and kind, so we need not wonder over- 
much at the landlord and his self-complacent mood. 
Fashion changes in all ways, and the fashion of heroes 
has changed like the rest. Sometimes those are called 
heroes who can endure most, sometimes those who 
run away fastest ; the name is given now to those who 
break their word and betray their country, now to 
those who seal their truth with their blood, now to 
those who torment old women and drill children into 
subjection, now to those who would not tread upon 
a worm, but are foremost in battle and ready to blow 
themselves up at a moment’s notice. And as the 


other, 





individual conscience moulds itself according to the | 


fashions of the day, we will not be indignant if the far- 
mer—a true son of the times, a fashionable hero—felt 
no small pride in his bold bearing towards our dear 
old Kate. For he did not give himself out to be one 
of the old heroic type ; the only heroism he pretended 
to was the modern, the strength of which chiefly 
consists in words, not deeds. 

Kate meantime was positively knocked over, and 
for some time too much stupefied to feel the full 
extent of her sorrow. She had not been thinking of 
the rent falling due, and now when one dark cloud 
had vanished and she was enjoying the clear bright 


crops, had sown the salad and set the beans, and 
prepared the ground for the flax, and chosen the 
potatoes for planting ? To be driven out, and not to 
know where to go ; to have no ground to cultivate, to 
have nothing to eat, nothing to lie upon, for the 
farmer would most probably seize the beds for his rent. 
And what was it that had put him into such a passion ? 
—was all this, after all, only about the few shillings 
that were due? Kate now recalled what John had 
said of farmers in general and what was to befall 
them, on the occasion of his visit to them in the 
autumn ; and if he had been talking in that way here, 
and people supposed him in earnest, it occurred to 
her, and it filled her with terror inexpressible, that he 
might have laid himself open if not to be broken on 


| the wheel, to lose his head at all events. 


In short, our good Kate, as we may observe, was 
quite unfit to deal with the world, and was ignorant of 
the spirit of the times. She knew what was right and 
honourable, she knew she was in debt, and that it is 
our duty to pay our debts. She believed that stealing 
was stealing whether it was little or much, and that 
we are bound to perform what we have promised, 
whether to God or man, whether to a magistrate or to 
a poor old woman like her. This was her belief. 
She did not know that her landlord had threatened 
her with what he had no power to perform, for 
people cannot be turned out and sold up on such 
short notice, and no one can be hanged now-a-days 


for such idle speeches as John had made; nay, 


there are many authorities who seem much puzzled 
as to the right to punish at all, let a man do what he 
will. Kate spent perhaps the bitterest day in her 
whole life, and often thought that this was the con- 
sequence of setting one’s heart too much upon any- 
thing on the earth and clinging to it pertinaciously. 
Had she left her cottage in the autumn she might 
have found a more merciful landiord, and then she 
might have planted and sown in security, and the rent 
would have been allowed to stand over till she had sold 
her flax or got a little money together in some way or 
Now the cup that she had then put aside stood 
before her again and must be drunk, though it was 
far far bitterer than it would have been then, now 
that the little spot looked so lovely, and the birds 
sang so beautifully, and everything promised so well 
for the crops. And she was alone in her sorrow ; 
her son was not at home, he had gone over to Berne 


to inquire about getting admitted into a hospital to 


be properly treated, and she did not like to tell the 
case to any one else ; she was ashamed to do so on 
John’s account—on account of the whole thing. She 
did not even venture to talk it over with Johnny, for 
she could not tell him her dread as to the lan- 


| guage his father might have used. All that day, all 





that night, and all the following day, Kate wrestled 
with her anguish, and feeling it become intolerable she 
recalled what the landlord’s wife had said about com- 
ing to her in the evening should any emergency arise, 


sky, there had suddenly come a thunderbolt indeed ! | while her husband was at the public-house. 


To have to leave the dear old home, with her crippled 


As soon, therefore, as Johnny was in bed she set 


son and the helpless child,—was not that fearful to | out, but with a beating heart: it distressed her to 


think of, and without any breathing time either, and | leave the child alone and asleep in the cottage. 


She 


just when she had dug the litt’e piece of land for the | was afraid of going out so late in the evening, and 
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afraid, too, she might chance to come across her land- 
lord. However, she got safely to the house, crept 
round it like a cat round a mouse-hole, peeped into 
this window and that, could see no one, had after 
all to knock at the kitchen door, but fortunately it 
was the farmer’s wife herself who opened it. To her, 
then, she opened her case. ‘* Look you, now,” said 
the good woman, ‘this is your son’s fault. Why 
does he go to the public-house, drink himself full, 
and prate about farmers and their deserts? You 
can well understand that this creates bad feeling.” 
Kate tried to explain that he certainly did not 
mean any harm, whatever he said. ‘‘ Be that as it 
may,” said the good woman, ‘‘do not be alarmed. 
Go on with your planting as usual; matters are not 
managed so suddenly as all that, and I don’t believe 
that my husband is in earnest ; he is often fond of 
frightening one. I should have been devoured long 
ago, and no one knows what else, if all that was 
threatened came to pass. He wanted to vent his 
vexation upon you, and to pay you off for what your 
son had said to offend him ; so it always is, the inno- 
cent have to suffer for the guilty. But this I must 
tell you, you had better advise your son to hold his 
tongue in future. In his position it is not the right 
thing to take such a tone in speaking of us. True, 
they are only words, but yet one can judge from them 
of his feelings towards us, Our pastor often tells us 
that every spoken word is evidence of our inward 
state, is a thought with a dress or a body; and we 
have a right to receive a man’s language as a witness 
to his character. Therefore, we must take heed what 
we say: for if a person goes on declaring that although 
he says this or that he does not mean it, no one can 
know what he does mean or when he is really in 
earnest. There is no believing him, and we are 
tempted to accredit him with the worst; so the pastor 
says. I have often reminded my husband of this, 
but he is of opinion that to speak is the great point, 
and that it does not much matter what people think. 
He is one of the new-fashioned set. But your son 
is younger, teach him better; I should be sorry if 
you had more to suffer on his account, for it is you who 
will have to suffer; so goes the world. Oh, I am 
often irritated to such a pitch that if the world were 
made of glass I should break it to bits with the 
handle of my broom! But, good-night, and sleep 
securely ; only go now, for I should be sorry he found 
you here just at present.” 

And so it was. Kate really remained unmolested, 
and often said to herself that it was surely wrong to 
frighten a poor old woman so terribly for nothing at all; 
though at the same time it was better than if he had 
been really in earnest. But just at this time an inci- 
dent happened which put Kate entirely out of her land- 
lord’s head, 

During a dark starless night, the night of the first 
of May, the farmer was awaked by a hollow unusual 
sound. He sat up in bed, and could not make out 
what it was, © It was quite dark and still, not a 
leaf stirred on the trees, but there was a boom, 
boom, boom, at regular intervals, for all 
world like a muffled drum at a soldier’s funeral. 


‘* Who is there? what is that?” cried the farmer, | 





the | 
| perly valued his freethinking. 


but not with a very firm voice, for a cold shudder 
ran all up his back. But only boom, boom, boom 
again round all the house, and no notice taken of 
Hans’ question. When the sound came opposite him 
there was a sort of a flourish, and then suddenly 
a profound silence. Then came a voice from above, 
out of the air over his’ head, as it seemed to the 
farmer, and this voice cried: ‘‘Friends and neighbours, 
you are aware that farmer Hans Grasper is dead, and 
that he has left behind him, together with his debts, his 
great property called Freethinking. His vatural heir 
never appreciated it in his life-time and will have 
nothing to say to it now; it is much out of order, 
having neither good servants nor cattle, but one 
who knows how to make a proper use of it may 
become a rich man, it all depends upon that. 
Clerk, read the description of the property and con- 
ditions of sale.” At that point the farmer would 
have broken in, but another voice came out of the 
air, as if from the top of a very tall pear-tree, and 
spoke as follows: ‘*The administrator of the effects 
of the late Hans Grasper, Sameli Stybitz, has beer 
authorised to put up to auction, to be sold to the 
first bidder who shall make an adequate offer, that 
extensive property called Freethinking, acreage not 
ascertained, but all in a ring fence, meadow land, 
arable land, forest and pasture for as many head of 
cattle as you like. The conveniences attached to it 
are a running fountain, very serviceable for feathered 
fowls, geese more especially; a brandy cask with a 
proper hole to it ; a barn for the storing of different 
articles ; an excellent dwelling-house, when newly 
repaired ; and finally, abundant room for those useful 
structures, castles in the air. Certain rights are also 
attached to it, two feet in the mooncalf’s pasture of 
hope, eight feet in the churchyard, and lastly, the 
right to interfere and do as much harm as possible in 
public affairs. Sundries: this year’s dust, and a 
vehicle originally designed to carry pigs to market, 
but which may easily be converted into a state 
carriage. Incumbrances: a bond in the keeping 
of Satan, a quarrel with the half-brother of the 
departed respecting the eight feet in the churchyard, 
an account with seven publicans and one barmaid, 
amount unknown, and also a few unfulfilled promises 
to friends of the Fatherland. Finally, the heir-at-law 
hopes that the successful bidder for this property of 
freethinking—which had in the last days of the late 
proprietor fallen somewhat into disrepute—will new 
roof and give it a coat of paint for the honour of the 
family. Dated the first of May, 1846, and signed by 
Sameli Stybitz, administrator to the effects of the de- 
ceased.” 

Thus ran the document read, and by the time it was 
done the farmer’s fear was over, and his anger roused. 
He thought of the old rustic humour which has become 
scarce in our days, and that reminded him of his name- 
sake Hans and his exploit in the thornbrake. Just 
as he was going to rush out, the voice in the aiz 
sounded again : ‘* Now then, friends and neighbours, 
bid handsomely and show your friendship ; now let the 
departed see who were his real friends and who pro- 
Now then, begin tc 


bid.” Curiosity held the landlord fixed at the win- 
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dow, he could not help wondering how the mock sale 
would be carried on, and the more he listened the 
more likely he thought he should be to find out the 
actors of this practical joke. At the summons to 
begin bidding, the whole air seemed alive: from every 
tree, every corner, came offers and jests of every kind. 
All at once there was a dead silence, not a leaf stirred 
on the trees ; it was pitch dark all round, and the 
whole auction had vanished like a phantasmagoria. 
This silence again made the farmer’s blood run cold, 
for nothing can be more ghastly than such a sudden 
disappearance of life, thus leaving only night and 
emptiness around. He stormed and blustered indeed 
that he would pay the rascals off; but for all that he 
was not at ease, and when at length his servants came 
with a lantern, he did not go before it, nor did he climb 
the ladder which he had brought and put against the 
tree, and altogether he behaved with a caution which was 
not usual to him, And when at length no one could be 
found, no one about the house, no one in the trees, 
he became more and more uncomfortable, ‘‘ It can’t 
have been the devil, at all events,” he said, and went 
back into the house. To hear himself proclaimed 
dead, to hear his freethinking put up to auction, was 
in itself something uncanny, something that awoke 
melancholy previsions. But, in addition, to, find 
no one, nothing but black and silent night, not 
to know who it was that had spoken —and the 
voices had certainly sounded in the air above him 
—all this had raked up and was harassing some- 
thing in the farmer’s heart that was not, after all, 
thoroughly freethinking. He found himself much in 
the same plight as John ; he, too, stood between two 
spectres. . At one moment he thought this was a 
trick played him by Hans and those other young 
rascals, and then he fell into a state of fearful wrath 
at their audacity, and of mourning over the Father- 
land, that the love of its true patriots should be thus 
requited ; that there should be such a terrible number 
of Jesuits and aristocrats in the country; so much 
intellectual darkness, and the people still so benighted, 
that was the saddest part of all. He swore that he 
would have the whole matter brought before the 
authorities, and that they must inquire into it at their 
peril, and blot out the disgrace of such an occurrence 
as putting up a man’s liberal opinions to auction in 
such a mocking and improper spirit. 

But then again it would come across his mind 
that the whole thing might have a very different 
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origin. The voices came from above, they had 
spoken of his death, and of some other subjects 
which he had believed secrets. Had it indeed | 
been a supernatural occurrence on this first night | 
of May, and an awful warning of his Prem a 
end? His old beliefs forced their way through | 
their thin disguise, and the farmer began seriously | 
to cousider what he was, what he might become, | 
and where he should eventually go. Many changes | 
in him now gave cause for comment, his freethink- 
ing declined, he did not fulfil his personal obliga- | 
tions to the seven publicans, but, on the other hand, | 
he became more courteous to people in general, he | 
dropped his bullying tone and truculent look, and | 
left old Kate wholly undisturbed. 











XIX. 


JOHN REGAINS HIS MORAL HEALTH, BUT HAS TO GO TO 
THE BATHS ON ACCOUNT OF HIS AEM. 


In Berne, John had been, so to speak, made an 
exhibition of. The doctors and professors had in- 
spected and overhauled and questioned him; had 
whispered and looked significantly at each other, and 
when this was over, they had bid him replace his 
bandages and retire, to which he had replied, that he 
wished to know their opinion, ‘* You shall hear 
it,” they said, ‘‘by-and-by ; you may now retire.” 
“‘T have still something to say,” insisted John, 
‘‘which I forgot at first.” The gentlemen rapidly 
turned round, supposing that there was some other 
injury or symptom to be taken into the account. ‘I 
am a corporal in the reserve,” said John, looking 
them full in the face. ‘* Indeed!” said they, turn- 
ing off again so that John could not see what effect 
his announcement made upon them. When the 
inspection of the patients was over, they were all made 
acquainted with its results, and John was informed 
that a sojourn at the baths having been appointed 
for him, he would be sent there with the second 
detachment of invalids in the middle of summer. 

But it had not escaped John how grave the doctors 
had looked, and how much they whispered to one 
another, and when they did that it was a sure sign 
things were not as they should be. And then again 
he had to remain quiet, earning nothing for two whole 
months before he could even think of a cure, must 
live upon his mother’s earnings, must eat her up. 
This began to get more painful to him day by 
day. Our John, in fact, was no longer what he once 
was. His eyes had been gradually opened, especially 
since his lawsuit had come to an end. He saw how 
difficult it was for his mother to support him, how 
little she ate, how thin she grew. As to the money 
awarded to him in compensation for his injury, very 
little remained when the costs were paid, and though 
he pressed it upon his mother she would only take 
just what was necessary to settle for their bread and 
milk. Poor Kate! in order that her son might not 
know hunger, she herself often went without enough. 
There was another reason, too, for this, She was 
setting her potatoes, in which task her son assisted 
her, which delighted her much; it was so much 
pleasanter and quicker done, she said, when one had 
some one to help. But this potato-setting of course 
diminished her store ; she saw with dismay that it 
would only last a few weeks, and then what were 
they to eat? She had still a measure or two of 
dried potatoes, but then these take so much more 
wood to cook them, and afier all two measures will 
not go far. Meanwhile she secretly fretted over the 
idea that had John been better fed he would have 
recovered before this, nor was she able to control 
angry feelings against the mistress who had turned 
him out of her house at sucha crisis. _She was awfully 
sorry for him, and the tears would come into her eyes 
when she saw him sit and sigh, and look so sad, and 
be so absent ; for often indeed she had to speak three 
times before he heard her. He was no longer the 
same ; his temper was like an angel’s, and all his 
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| 
ways so sweet and gentle, that she sometimes had to | 


turn away because the thought came over her, ‘‘Shall 
I have to lose him like the others ?” 

In point of fact there was a change in John, and 
it was not only his mother who saw it. Had he 
at this time, with his habits and his so-called views, 
fallen into the hands of bad people, who would have 
fostered his discontent, railed with him at God and 
man, and wasted their time in schemes as to what 
they should do when they got the upper hand, he 
would have become more hard, more embittered, more 
impracticable than ever— his position would only 
have served to make him envious of all happier people, 
and to fill his heart with murderous enmity against 
them. But, fortunately for him, John was with his 
kind, tender mother, who always did her utmost, was 
contented with little, and given to praise God and 
man ; her love for him made him gentle and loving— 
gentle hearts having a quite opposite influence to 
hard, proud, cold ones, the whole world wearing a dif- 
ferent aspect according as it is seen through the 
medium of love or hate. 

It was God’s mercy that at this crisis led John to 
his mother ; at his late mistress’s he could never have 
been spiritually healed, nor was he indeed so yet, 
but on his way to recovery. When he considered 
how little his mother had, and hew, much she did, lie 
was ashamed of himself for not having helped her 
more; he might, he ought, to have thought of her 
privations, but he had not done so. “She never com- 
plained, however, but ‘bore all with the love that 
seeketh not its own, is not puffed up, doth not be- 
have itself unseemly, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things, He remembered how many glasses too much 
he had drunk, while his mother had been buying 
milk for his child ; how many a crownpiece he might 
have. put by which wotld have been of use to him 
now. He did not know Latin, but his was the feeling 
expressed by the poet, **O si redderet Jupiter mihi 
preteritos annos /”—**Qh that God would give me 
back the past years!” 4There, is nothing that can 
preserve us from the anguish of this fruitless wish, but 
the faith that spends the years as God commands. 

John’s religion had been of that too frequent 
kind which will lead @ man to admit himself a 
poor sinner, yet not bear to be told of a fault ; 
which hopes to be happy eventually, while careless 
and disobedient; is alike self-satisfied and cen- 
sorious and discontented with things in general. 
Now he was fast changing ; now he had time to think, 
to read ; he went to church ; his soul expanded like 
a bed of flowers in the spring sunshine ; the things of 
this world looked quite different, and himself the most 
different of all. Now he felt indeed that he wasa 
poor creature, helpless and hopeless, but for God’s 
grace in this world and the next. He grew humble 
and small in his own eyes, and felt far happier than 
before. 

The policeman came one day to the cottage and 
said to John, ‘* You must go before the men: they 


are all assembled, and have some questions to put to | 


thee,” 
John was mightily taken aback. 
why do they want me ?” he inquired. 


—— eee 








| about thee ; it must be about that. 


**T don’t know,” said the policeman, ‘‘ There is 
some writing-paper there, in which there is something 
Anyhow, come 
away.” 

This made John feel very uncomfortable. He was 
not, however, aware of having done anything amiss ; 
, and at length it occurred to him that some small post 
might perhaps be about to be given to him, that of mouse- 
catcher, or mole-catcher, or something of the kind. He 
walked very fast, and soon stood before the men. 

** Clerk, read the document,” said they ; upon which 
a circular was read from the hospital authorities re- 
quiring the parish to pay the usual contribution of 
a third of the expenses which John was to incur 
at the baths. This was the custom, but John had 
known nothing of it, and now stood amazed. 

“We have sent for you,” said one of the men, 
**to ask whether you would like to pay this. It 
appears to us that you might do so; you have had a 
good sum of money, and you can never spend it better 
than in trying to recover your health, We have so 
many expenses that we can hardly get on, and if we 
once begin to pay for such young chaps as thou, we 
shall pay ourselves out of house and home, and shall 
be obliged to go off to America.” 

‘¢ Yes,” added another, ‘and you know very well 
you began all the mischief; if you had stayed at home 
no one would have touched you; you brought it all 
upon yourself. It is wrong both in the sight’of God 
and“ man that the parish should be made chargeable 
in a case like this.” 

*¢The parish, the parish,” said a thirdy’* has to 
be scapegoat for everyone. You farm servants 
drink away your wages, and if we remonstrate, you 
say ‘that the money is your own, and that we;have 
nothing to do with it. But though we may not 
advise, we must, forsooth, be always ready #0 help.” 

‘*So it is,” said a fourth. ‘* We are not to inier- 
fere, not to say a word, but we may give as much as 
we like. Nothing but abuse of us; we cannot’even 
sit in the public-house in peace and quiet. “We are 
no sooner there than some insolent jokes at our expense 
begin. It’s a wretched*state of things, but it will be 
put a stop to by-and-by. You had better pay this 
sum, young man.” % 

Thus ‘the storm broke upon John, blow on blow, 
without a moment’sinterval. In his head there seemed 
to be a hammer at work, it was the hammer of 
indignation which reddened his forehead, and he 
was very near bursting out and telling them that it 
was acruel thing to keep reproaching a poor fellow 
with his misfortune, and that they were not placed 
there to abuse people, but to help them; and that 
if the farmers set a better example, their servants 
would be a different race. But the former John 
the Corporal no longer reigned supreme. ‘There 
| was another John present—the poor, humbled, crippled 
| John ; and this latter found that on the whole the 
| men were right, and that if anger did sometimes carry 
| them a little too far, it was not to be wondered at ; 
and that in their capacity as fathers of the commu- 
nity, they had not only the right to give, but the 


| 
| 
| 





‘* What is it }— | right to admonish and reprove, just like other fathers. 


And indeed to help all who were idle, and who got 
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into scrapes, would not be the truly paternal course, 
—would only impoverish themselves, and encourage 
disorder, beggary, and imposition in others. The 
poor lame John felt that he really had been a worth- 
less fellow, and had thoroughly deserved the sermon : 
that they said nothing to him that he had not re- 


peatedly said to himself, which they probably did not | 





with anger in John’s heart. This, then, was what he had 
come to—to have to stand like a criminal and have the 
hardest things said to him, and at the same time to feel 
that they were facts, and that he had brought them 
upon himself. Tears made their way, and quenched 
the fire of anger. 

As soon as a pause came, poor John was ready to 


know, and therefore believed that they were opening | begin his speech. 


| 
| 


his eyes. The Apostle Paul says, that if we would 


judge ourselves we should not be judged. This is a | 


very profound and suggestive expression, for he who 
is accustomed to sit in judgment upon himself seldom 
gives occasion to others to do so. 











| 
| 


‘© Yes, my masters,” he said, ‘‘ you are right ; Iam 
sorry that I have to say so. If you will allow me, I 
should like to speak a word.” 

‘* Speak, then, but don’t be long about it; we have 


Sorrow struggled | other things to attend to,” returned the President. 














“ There, take that, and mind you are not hungry ” 


At that a flash came from the eyes of the old John, 
which flash meant, ‘* If you have so much to do, why 
have you all spoken one ofter the other as long as you 
liked, and now, when there is but one to reply, you 
tell him to cut it short?” But the flash died down, 
and the new John continued— 

“You are perfectly right, my eyes are open now; 
and I suppose it’s the way with most of us, that we are 
not born with all our wits about us, but come to 
them gradually. I might have managed better, that 
is certain ; but it costs a good deal to be a soldier ; 
and you know what sort of a wife I had, and at that 





without troubling any one, It is true that this last 
affray was a misfortune ; but it was not the first, nor 
will it be the last thing of the kind; you men know 
very well how it comes about, and there is not, I 
dare say, one of you but what has taken part in such. 
I had the worst of it, and all the compensation I got 
was a mere trifle ; for the lawyers took almost all. 
What I have left is but a few coppers. I have not 
even been able to pay my mother for my board, and 
that, men, it is which grieves me most. She is a 
woman! Well, if all were like her you would have 
fewer to provide for. I was not aware how hardly 


time I contrived to work through her long illness | she lived, and ought to have done more for her than 
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ever I did, and that I did it not keeps me awake 
many a night, whether you believe me or no, Now 
I have no power of doing anything for myself. 
I have not got the money required, nor has my 
mother, though she would sell the bed from under 
her if she knew my plight. But you would not wish 
that, I know; and if it is God’s will that I should re- 
cover, the first thing I shall do will be to repay what 
you advance for me. Believe me, I know now what 
it is to be in want. Thank God, my eyes are open 
at last ! and how bitter my food is to me none of you 
have any notion of. I am obliged to ask you to send 
this money for me to Berne. Think that you are 
doing it for my mother. She has never yet troubled 
you, and has always paid her way uprightly.” 

The men had listened to this long address not only 
with patience, but with a species of pleasure, It was 
arare thing in their experience to meet with anyone 
who fully acknowledged himself in the wrong and 
made a humble request. 

*¢Thy mother is an admirable woman,” said the 
President ; ‘‘ we have nothing to say against that. 
It would be well if many took example from her, and 
thou among the rest.” 

‘© Tt seems to me that he will do so,” said another. 
** He begins to find out that the rest of the world is 
not created for him only, and that is something.” 

“Yes,” added a third, ‘‘and when a man comes 
civilly and gives himself out for what he is, that’s 
another great thing. I for one think we may for once 
stretch a point and take pity on the case.” 

‘¢ Yes, indeed,” said a fourth. ‘It would be a 
great matter if all took the same tone. And when 
men are young they will be thoughtless. We all re- 
member what we were in our time. And how soon 
an accident may happen, and one gets something to 
remember for the rest of one’s days! ” 

‘“T think,” said the President, “we may now 
proceed. You may go, and do not forget your pro- 
mise. Farewell!” 

**Ts it settled?” asked the clerk. 

**T believe so,” answered the President. ‘‘If any 
one has any objection to make let him speak. Agreed ? 
The poor-box will provide the money ! ” 

John went home much more slowly than he had 
come. He could not complain of the treatment he 
had met with: it had been almost paternal, and 
seemed to afford him a guarantee for the future, that 
if his own bearing were kindly and conciliatory, good 
hearts and open hands would be met with in return. 
But for all that he felt as if oppressed by a heavy 
burden—he had fallen so low that the parish had to 
pay for him ! 

When he got home and had to tell his mother where 
he had been and wherefore, the word parish-relief 
made a still more painful impression upon her ; she 
almost wept, and quarrelled with her son, for the 
first time, that he had not informed her how things 
stood ; she should have known, she said, how to 
contrive to avoid this necessity. But when John 
asked her in what way she could have managed to do 
80, she was considerably embarrassed, for she had 
nothing that she could think of to sell, nor was there 
anyone to whom she could have applied for a loan of 








a pound or so, ‘* And what did they say to you?” 
inquired she in return. ‘‘ How angry they must have 
been with you! I have a good name among them, 
but the less they have to pay, all the better pleased 
they are; and if I had had to make application to 
them my legs would have sunk under me.” 

Upon that John narrated the whole interview, and 
especially that they valued his mother so much. One 
of them had said that she was a woman for whom he 
had a true respect, and that there were many to whom 
one took off one’s hat who were not fit to be compared 
to her. ‘‘Evidently, mother,” John wound up, “‘if you 
chose to go before the board you might get just what 
you liked.” 

**O John, don’t talk of it,” said Kate; ‘are you 
not ashamed of yourself? I before the board, indeed ! 
My, what are you thinking of? Such things should 
not be talked about. I shall not be able to sleep of 
nights, the idea will be coming into my head. I don’t 
believe I should ever survive it. Before the board ! 
no, no ; thatI could neverendure. As to that about 
me, you must have invented it ; they never surely can 
have said that!” And when John re-asserted that they 
had said those very words, neither more nor less, the 
tears came into his mother’seyes. ‘‘ Well,” said she, ‘‘I 
never could have believed that such men would have 
taken any notice of a poor old woman like me. No, 
indeed ; and as to talking of respect, they must have 
been making fun, they must have thought they might 
say whatever they liked to a young fellow like you.” 
And when John again maintained that such was their 
expressions, made use of in sober earnest, Kate was 
much moved and very happy, happier than many a 
general whom, after a victory won, his Sovereign 
decorates with the cross and makes a marshal of. 
Indeed she had perhaps more cause to be happy, for 
it was not merely the heroism of a few hours that had 
won for her praise and respect, but a heroism of more 
than forty years’ standing, which had kept up the battle 
and held its ground valiantly though the enemy 
renewed the attack day by day. She went on 
repeating, ‘‘ But surely it cannot be, they must have 
been joking,” and her sleep was broken in consequence, 
but not painfully ; while her respect and contidence 
were increased for men who knew how to make a dif- 
ference between people, did not manage affairs so 
entirely by chance as was said, and were net too proud 
of their own consequence to esteem a poor old woman ! 
‘“‘Ay, they are men indeed,” said Kate ; ‘‘ if all were 
like them the world would go on better than it does ;” 
and from that hour she grew more alive to their worth 
and worked away with greater pleasure than ever. 
There is some comfort,” she said, “‘in struggling and de- 
nying one’s-self when people notice and approve it. A 
kind word is a great help.” Indeed if the rich would 
but speak kindly gracious words to the poor, and the 
poor show that they were equally well disposed to the 
rich, it would be an infinite gain. Hearts are ever so 
open to kindness, brotherly love is so contagious a 
thing. But where learn these gracious words, where 
find the secret of this happy mood? It is only in 
the Gospels that these precious treasures are to be 
found—words that have eternal life, and charity 
which surpasses the tongues of angels, never faileth, 
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abideth ever—and at the table of the Lord, where the | 
children clustering round their parents think of Him | 
who out of love gave Himself for all, that all might | 
in their turn show love one to another. But how 
many have forgotten the Gospel! how many, rich and 
poor both, have ceased to meet at the table of the | 
Lord! what wonder then if there be a lack of kind | 
words and well-disposed hearts ! 

It was a beautiful spring; earth opened out her 
bounteous lap early; many a forward vegetable 
afforded a pleasant change of diet, and before May 


John had to leave her, but tears stood long in his 
eyes, and he could not help thinking if all women 
were like his mother what a world this would be! 
But there were no more of her kind, he recksned. 
In this, however, he was about as right as Elijah, 
when he lamented that there were no more believing 
Israclites left. Tere are indeed still many good women, 
especially good mothers. Feminine hearts are not 
often found deficient in love. 

We will now leave our friend John to bathe away, 
and concern ourselves for the present no more about 


was well over Kate was able to gather in her fruit har- , him. 


vest, aud got many a good penny in return for her | 
fragrant spoil. These coppers were a help; to be sure 
there was a good deal of effort to get the two ends to 
meet, but meet they did, and there was always some- 
thing on the table, though I do not say that they | 
always rose from it with appetites perfectly satisfied. 
John was very anxious to go at once to the baths, 
that he might know his fate. To go on much longer 
as he was, he began to see was a thing impossible, If his 
arm was not to recover so as to enable him to resume | 
out-door work, he must look about for employment of | 
another kind. As for poor Kate, she alternated be- 
tween anxiety and hope. John looked il]; he was 
out of spirits, and when you once part you do not 
know whether you will ever meet again. And although 
they had had a struggle, still they could, she thought, 
manage to get on. 


xX. 
AN OLD AND A NEW ACQUAINTANCE APPEAR. 


Tue month of July was excessively hot, and no 
one was better aware of the fact than John’s former 
mistress, as she sat driving her market cart one 
burning noon. A farmeress like her was surely, 
she soliloquised half aloud, the most afflicted creature 
in the world ; poor women might at least choose the 
cool early hours for expeditions; but people of her 
class had to be always cogitating: first, whether there 
would be breakfast, then dinner enough, for if there 
was a crumb short she was sure to hear of it. On 
the back of the chaise-cart stood a little barrel, for 


| one of the good woman’s errands was to buy wine 


He was so good and kind, was | 


satisfied with everything, he helped her in every way | 


he could, would carry water, sit all day at home 
reading his book and teaching Johnny, so that she 
sometimes felt, ‘If it could only go on thus!” 
Peace and love were the main point after all. But, 
on the other hand, if he could get well azain at these 
baths, she would be perfectly happy for his sake, for 
it would, to be sure, be a frightful thing for such a 
young fellow to remain a cripple the rest of his life. 
The notice to depart for the baths, as usual, comes 
suddenly ; very little time is given for preparation, no 


doing. Kate and Johnny went a little way with John 
—nay, the two hens ran after them fora while. They 
were the first to turn back ; then Kate, whose breath 


for the harvest. It was market day, but for all 
that the streets of the little town were nearly empty ; 
most people had got their business over in the cool 
of the morning, and this was annoying to the farmeress, 
who by no means enjoyed solitude, and did not come 


| all this way to hear nothing ; as for her own thoughts, 


she could listen to them at home. At length she 
saw something white gleam through the trees, ‘* Gee 
whup, mare,”’ said she, ‘‘ thou art as lazy as a fine lady 
this morning,” and she shook the bridle violently, for 
she always drove without a whip. A young girl 


| was walking on before her, short and plump in figure, 
room for hesitation or distress, you must be up and | 


and, when she turned round, showing a sweet face, 


| with blue eyes and rosy cheeks, in short, just such a 


was gétting short, thought she had better not detain | 


him, as he wasinahurry. ‘ But have you got every- 
thing you want ?” she asked, and when he assured her 
that he had, she gave him her hand and said— 

‘* Farewell, and when you get there be sure you 
let us know how you are getting on. There, take 
that, and mind you are not hungry.” 

It was Kate’s whole substance —five peuce. 

‘No, mother,” said John, ‘‘that I positively will 
not have; I have been a burden to you long enough.” 


face as becomes a loving-hearted maiden, ‘‘ What, 
cousin! Come, get up beside me. Come up the 
other side; give me thy bag.” Accident had brought 
a cousin in the way of the farmeress, and now there 


| was @ fine flow of talk which much beguiled the way 
| and made the heat far less intolerable. 


They had not 
half exhausted their news when they found themselves 
at the place of their destination, and the good woman 
went in to pay a visit to her wine merchant, in whom 
she placed unbounded confidence. The wine merchant 
on his part knew how to value his customer. He greeted 
her as one of his most esteemed clients, insisted upon 


‘*Never think that,” replied Kate, ‘‘and take it | her being seated, inquired after the state of her 
at once; if you did not you would pain me in my | farm and her crops; professed his respect for her 


heart. Be sure you are very precious to me, and 


| 
| 


management, alluded to the last time he was at her 


only come back, whether well or not, as good to me | house, lauded the coffee, milk, and cakes he had had 
as you are now; where love is everything is, and one | there, promised soon to return, ordered in samples of 


can get on and be very happy.” 

‘Oh, mother !” said John, 

‘Go now,” said Kate, ** only think if you were to 
be too late, Let us hear from you, mind that, Farewell, 
and take care of yourself.” 











wine, told her he could not advise the one, but that 
the other was thoroughly to be recommended; to be 
sure it was a little dearer, but he would make a reduc- 
tion in her case. 

Thus, and much more the wine-merchant, who made 
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a great fuss with his customer, so. that any one who 


understands human nature will easily guess that the 
good woman never got her wine elsewhere, and would 


have criticised the best in the world that did not come | 


from these cellars. However, as she took leave 
she ventured to hint that she did hope she should 
get the wine she had ordered, and that neither the 
cooper nor any of the youths about would go and put 
anything else into her barrel. 

*¢ Never fear,” said the merchant, ‘no cask ever 
leaves the premises without being tested by me.” 

The farmeress had business to transact in other 
quarters, and everywhere she took with her the 


pleasant consciousness of beivg a respected and | 


welcome customer, for she had always ready money 
to pay ; she could appreciate the value of an article, 
and invariably knew her own mind. 

The hour which the farmeress and her cousin, whose 
name was Barbara, had appointed for their rendez- 


yous had long struck when the former joined the | 


young girl in hot and weary mood, complaining of 
the trouble she had had to undergo. Often and often, 
she said, had she made up her mind never again to 
come out shopping, but there was no help for it when 
one had none to whom one could trust things. 
would have the mare put up, and try for once how it 


felt to sit behind a table in the public-house, and how | 


long she could bear it. To the question of the maid 
in attendance, she returned an order of a bottle 
of good wine for two and something good to eat, 
something wholesome and palatable, which one could 
enjoy without suffering for it. The room was full, 
people were resting till after the heat of the day. 
The farmeress was accosted from one of the other 
tables, and it turned out to be by Betty, with 
whom we have made acquaintance before now. 


She inquired whether any news had been heard of | 


that former servant of hers, John, who had behaved 
so ill. The farmeress replied that she had heard that 
he had been for a long time engaged in a law-suit, 
and had given himself out as ill in order to gain his 


case, but that when it came to being sworn he had | 


thought better of it and made off. Where he now 


was she neither knew nor cared; he had of late | 


become quite unmanageable, otherwise he might have 
been very useful to her, for a better servant she should 
not readily find.” 

‘Well, then, if you don’t know, I can tell you,” re- 
turned Betty ; ‘it would be well if all who are puffed 


up with vanity and conceit were to fare like him, that | 


those who come after them might take warning.” 
Now then she began her narrative, and she coloured 
the whole as a woman of her stamp might be expected 


todo, He was at the baths, she said, he had a crippled | 
arm, and in all probability he would never return from | 
them, for he was in a consumption. He had not been | 
able to get any compensation-money from his opponeu't, | 


though he had tried for it, and meanwhile he had 
almost eaten his mother up; she had had a terrible 
time of it, as might easily be supposed in the case of 
an old woman of seventy, with a naughty child and 
& great lout of a son to support by her own efforts. 
She would have been very sorry indeed for her if she 
had not been of the over good. Anyhow, poor thing, 


Ee 


She | 





she went about like a shadow on the wall, and when 
the moon shone brightly you might almost see through 
| her. Such was Betty’s account. 
| Meanwhile the room began to be ina stir, and voices 
_ grew loud and angry. ‘‘ Anyone who says that is an 
aristocrat and a ragamufiin ;’ *‘ And thou art a 
fool, and what is is, and what my eyes have seen my 
_ tongue shall speak, and a fellow like you shall never 
| hinder me ;” “ And I say that anyone holding such 
| language is a rogue, and no true patriot ;” ‘*‘ Whatever 
| I am, thou art no better, and the potato disease is 
| come back, and, shout as thou wilt, there it is! ” 

‘* What is it you say ?” cried the farmeress ; but in 
the confusion of tongues no one heard her question. . 

The quarrel grew hotter and might have gone on to 
blows, had not a policeman come in and put his finger 
into the pie. With an impressive authoritative air he 
asked what was the matter, and having heard again 
what he had heard already, he, like a Solon, decided 
that anyone saying such a thing, and speaking of the 
potato disease, was no friend to the people ; he only 
wanted to excite them and to create ba: blood. 
| What!” broke out one of the former speakers, 
| *fone may surely be allowed to speak ; my potatoes 
| have got the disease—fact is fact—and I should like to 
see the man who could hinder my saying this.” 
| At this the official flared up sky high and others 
| with him, which brought in the landlord, roaring out 
| that he would not have any quarrelling ou his premises, 
| and that the Turk who made all this confusion must 
| take himself off, and that if he failed to find the door 
' he would show him the way through the window. The 
| poor fellow who would on no account give in and ad- 
| mit that the potato disease was a chimera, was now 
| uncivilly thrust out, ready to burst with rage to think 
that while liberty of opinion allowed a man to make a 
mock of God, he might not venture to state the reap- 
| pearance of the potato disease. A singular state of 
_ things, indeed ! 

The people in the public-house were now for the 
most part perfectly dumbfounded. The fact of the 
return of the potato disease came upon them like ‘a 
thunderbolt, and then it seemed to them so unaccount- 
able that nothing was to be said aboutit. They could 
indeed well understand that it might be forbidden to 
say oui aloud in the public room of a village inn that 
' the bailiff was a Judas who had betrayed his Father- 
land ; but where could be the harm of saying that the 
disease was back among the potatoes? What God 
does is well done in the opinion of a Christian, and 
wherefore might one not speak of what was well done ? 
The good souls could not make it out, not being aware 
that, according to modern views, the welfare of the 
country depends upon men believing that they depend, 
not on God, but upon a free-thinking government 
which seeks to replace Him, 

When the landlord, puffing and blowing from his 
| patriotic efforts to suppress the evil tidings, eame 
| back tyiumphantly into the room, the company all 
| began +o inquire about the reckoning. And when he 
| in return advised them to wait a while till it grew 
| cooler, tiil the dust was a little laid, the calling went 
| on still. ‘*Landlord, here is a shilling,” ‘‘ here is 
|a@ crown,” **I am in a hurry,” “I have to be at 
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home early,” &c. Perfectly bewildered, the landlord 


stood still, looking at the silver pieces in his hand ; | 


he> had not change enough, he said, he must go and 
fetch them some. 
shaking his head to an immense extent, and could 
not get on at all with his reckoning. 
his wife darted in, and asked what on earth he was 
pottering about. ‘“‘ Life is not worth holding now-a- 
days,” groaned the landlord in reply; ‘‘ there is no 
knowing what to say to please everyone, and the best 
plan is to say nothing at all.” He had helped the 
policeman to drive out one fellow who had gone on 
roaring about the potato disease. Such people were 
enough to drive one distracted, and he thought he was 
bound to help the policeman, who was a friend of the 
people and a man of the right way of thinking, and who, 
moreover, might readily do one a mischief, for how 
easy it is to overstep the law, and to keep the house 
open too late at night, and so on! And now there 
they were all calling out to him and wanting to be off. 
If he had known it was to turn out so, the policeman 
might have battled it out for himself, he should have 
turned a deaf ear. A week ago there would have been 
an outcry if he had not taken the policeman’s part, 
now there was an outcry because he did. People had 
no longer any fixed principles, and no one knew where 
to have them. 

When at length the landlord returned from his own 
sanctum with the change, every one wanted to have 
his first, and he was called here and there and every- 
where, the more so as he went about the business very 
slowly, for he wanted to set things straight with all 
if he could, and told them one by one there was no 
occasion to be in such a flurry. Thus he temporised, 
but it availed him nothing, the people went off as fast 
as they could, and not a word more was said on the 
subject ; so Boniface made a long face, and said he 
would have given a dollar not to have this happen ; 
this was a sad thing for him. 

The farmeress and her cousin wereamong the number 
of those driven away by the discussion. The stable-boy 
could not harness the mare half quick enough, the 
good woman almost forgot to have her barrel properly 
packed, and did not breathe freely till she had left 
the town behind her. She felt the shock in all her 
limbs, she declared to her companion; if it were 
really so that the potatoes failed, it would be a far 
worse calamity than in the former year, for then people 
had a stock on hand, now they had none. 

** However,” she went on, “I don’t believe it ; at 
all events, I have planted thoroughly sound ones, and 
they say it all depends upon that. But one thing I 
heard does grieves me, for it will be for the most part 
too true,” said she, turning to her very silent little 
cousin, Barbara. It concerns my former servant, 
John. He has indeed been hardly dealt with if he 
is become a cripple ; and as for his mother, my heart 
aches for her; she is the best woman in the world, 
and quite happy in her poverty if only you are friendly 
to her. It is not right that people of her stamp should 
be left in real distress; it leads others to say, ‘ If there 
were a God in heaven, and it was any use to be good, 
such or such a one would be better off.? No doubt 


things are not so bad as Betty made out; but still 





Once in his own room, he took to | 


By-and-by | 


they cannot be very flourishing, and if I only knew how, 
I would with all my heart send the old woman a pre- 
sent. But I neither like to send a maid nor to go 
myself ; you know what people are, arid how soon one 
gets talked about.” 

** Cousin,” said the young girl, ‘I should like to 
tell you something, if you would listen to me and not 
be angry.” 

** Speak out,” returned the other; ‘‘ am I talked of 
already ?—that would be hard upon me !” 

** No, cousin,” said Barbara, in a low voice; *‘ what 
are you thinking of ? it is an affair of my own. But 
promise me that you will not tell anyone. You did 
not notice me when the woman told you that story 
about John, otherwise you would have seen me get 
quite pale. You may have heard that the affray in 
which he got so much hurt began about a young girl. 
Do you know who that young girl was ?” 

** Not you, [ hope,” replied the cousin, making very 
round eyes indeed. 

** Well, yes, it was me,” said Barbara. 

** Indeed!” said the elderly woman. ‘* You would 
have been the very last girl I should have thought of. 
I did not know that you were in the habit of keeping 
company with servauts.” 

** Cousin, do not be angry with me,” pleaded 
Barbara. ‘‘Iam not so much in fault as I seem, yet 
I have long blamed myself about it, and now that I 
know how things have turned out, I don’t think 
I shall ever have another easy moment. You know 
that I live with my brother—he gives me nothing and 
I give him nothing. I consider that my work de- 
serves my keep. I know I could get good wages 
elsewhere for what Ido at home. Now, I could get 
on with my brother, I have not much to say against 
him ; but his wife is a miser indeed, a worse you could 
hardly find. I often feel as if I should break my 
heart.” 

** Do not stay, then,” returned her cousin ; ‘* you 
are well able to pay for your board elsewhere ; why 
should you tease each other and be mutually a temp- 
tation to sin ?” 

** You are right, there,” said Barbara; ‘‘but I am 
sorry for my brother, and he has told me I must not dis- 
grace him by making my case known and leaving his 
house ; and then I am fond of the place, I have lived 
there all my days.” 

*¢ You will have to leave it some time or other,” 
replied her cousin. 

But Barbara did not comment upon the remark, and 
went on— 

‘On New Year’s-day and the following my 
brother’s wife was in a worse temper than ever, 
| and she went on in such a way you would have said she 
was bent on making us disgorge whatever we had en- 
| joyed. I could not bear to remain with her, so I gave 
out that I had something to do at a neighbour’s house 
and went away. But it was past twelve o’clock 

when my job was finished, and I did not like to 
reappear before my sister-in-law and ask her for 
something to eat out of hours. The landlady at 
| Michelhofen is a distant relative of mine, and a kind 
friend into the bargain. So I went over there, thinking 
| of nothing more than that I might for once get a little 
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enjoyment out of my money, for once eat without sour 
looks. The landlady was delighted to see me, made me 
very comfortable, and sat talking, so that we neither of 
us noticed the time. All at once we heard a fiddle, and 
she cried out, ‘ What, the fiddlers here already?’ and shot 
off. A long time passed and she did not return, and to 
wile away the tedium of waiting I just went into the 
dancing-room to see what was going on. Three 
fiddlers were sitting there, fiddling away in the empty 
room, just to show that they were come. A few 
young men were drinking in a corner. I did not 
know any of them. When I went in one of the 
fiddlers called out—‘ Look, here comes one, take 
her, one of you; we will play, it will cost you nothing, 
and will be making a beginning.’ Upon which the 
tallest of the young men came up and asked me to be 


| his partner,—what could I do? One dance led to 





another, to a third, and so on; he danced very well, 
and when one is dancing one has no time to think 
what is wisest and best, more especially when one has 
made one’s escape out of such misery, and knows 
there is no one at home to be uneasy about one; in 
short, there is no telling what a pleasure it is to be 
able to enjoy oneself and forget all one’s vexations for 
atime. Gradually people came in, and the room got 
full I ought to have left my partner, [ own, but I[ 
did not know who he was, he was very polite and 
pleasant, and I knew no one else. He insisted upon 
my pledging him in a glass of wine, he grew bolder 
and more free in manner; an acquaintance of mine 
dropped in, I heard that he was only a servant, I got 
laughed at and teased; I was afraid of a dispute, 
afraid of my brother, afraid still more of his wife and 
of what she would say to me when she heard where I 
had been and with whom I had danced. I got away 
from my partner, and in my alarm I did not do so 
courteously ; I joined my acquaintance, I insisted 
upon going home, and you know what happened. It 
was through no fault of mine exactly, and yet it 
weighs upon my heart, for had I not been there that 
affray would not have happened; and now that I 
know how serious the consequences are, I shall have 
no rest night or day. That my brother’s wife 
should use me ill, and that I. should out of idle 
curiosity go into a dancing-room, has led to a young 
man becoming a cripple and to an old woman being 
almost starved, as Betty told us. This is too fright- 
ful, and really one knows not what to do in order 
to avoid bringing misfortune upon one’s-self or others, 
for while one would not willingly cause the least 
pain to a child, one may be making people 
wretched for the whole of their lives, and perhaps 
never know a word of it till for the first time one 





hears it from the Judge at the last day, and has to 
stand with the goats on His left. It seems to me that 
I might go and do something for his mother, and that 
now when he is at the baths is the best time. She 
does not know me, nor does any one in that district, 
that I am aware of.” 

*‘ Girl, take care what you are about,” said her 
cousin ; ‘‘if it came out you might get into trouble, 
and girls cannot be too prudent, as you have already 
found out.” 

** Alas! what do I care for all that?” replied 
Barbara ; *‘no one loves me, and I am nothing to 
anybody ; if only I could die and be out of sight 
under the earth I should be glad,” and the girl began 
to weep bitterly. 

The farmeress let her cry on awhile, probably on 
account of some emotion of her own, for her mouth 
twitched in a wonderful way. At length she said : 
‘¢ Well then, if you think no harm will come of it, 
and have set your heart upon it, I am quite agreeable 
to it. But come to me first, for I should like to give 
something myself, and look in, too, on your return. I 
wonder whether it really is as Betty reported, for she 
is not to be trusted; she has such a tongue. Come 
the evening before and spend the night at my house, 
it is a good distance, and then we can have another 
chat together. And, girl, listen to me, if thy bro- 
ther’s wife pushes it too far, don’t go and do anything 
rash, but just come to me. I have enough for thee 
to do and to eat.” 

‘That is a kind invitation, cousin, and I thank 
you for it,” said Barbara. ‘‘ But tell me, cousin, 
when shall I go—when would it suit you ?” 

‘Whenever you will,” returned her companion, 
‘¢ whenever it is convenient to you.” 

‘¢ Would it not be better to go as soon as possible ?”’ 
said Barbara, ‘‘for he might suddenly return from 
the baths, and then I dare not go.” 

‘¢T quite agree with you,” replied the elder woman, 
evidently amused at this promptitude; ‘‘ drive home 
with me and go to-morrow.” 

‘* No, cousin, that will not do, for I have some- 
thing to do for my brother, and besides, if I went 
dressed as I am now people would not believe that I 
was a maidservant, or else they would think I had 
borrowed or stolen the clothes I have on.” 

*¢ You are right,” returned the cousin, ‘‘ maids in 
such bodices, and with such silver chains, are not 
often to be seen, and when one does see them, one 
does not think much of them.” 

During this discussion they reached the place where 
their two ways diverged, and the farmeress and 
Barbara parted. 
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THE LIFEBOAT. 


Tue lifeboat is undoubtedly one of the grandest 
of the great institutions of our land. Whether viewed 
in connection with man’s temporal or spiritual in- 
terests—with the prosperity of his physical condition, 
or the good of his soul—the lifeboat exercises an 
influence on our nation directly, and on the world 
indirectly, of a very powerful and important nature— 
an influence which cannot easily be overestimated, 
and which, without doubt, is not yet fully appreciated 
by the great mass of the people. 

This language may appear overstrained at first sight, 
but a little consideration of the subject will, I am 
persuaded, prove that it is not so. 

In the nature of things it is impossible that ‘‘ the 
million” can make itself intimately acquainted with the 
details of all subjects and their true bearing on the com- 
munity. It is only where a stronger light than usual 
is thrown upon any subject that we are enabled to give 
it prominence in our thoughts, distinguish its salient 
points with greater precision, and duly estimate its 
relative value. 

Such a light has been wanting in the case of the life- 
boat, until within a very recent period. The boat 
of mercy has been steadily doing its work, and the God 
of mercy has, by it, saved men’s lives from the raging 
sea, year by year, for more than half a century, but 
men, comparatively speaking, were not aware of this. 
Deeds of heroism, such as those of war cannot sur- 
pass, perhaps cannot equal, have been done in the 
dead of night, times without number; but,—again 
comparatively speaking,—men did not hear of them, 
A society of philanthropists has been struggling 
upwards and onwards amongst us for the last 
forty years, doing a noble work ; and God's blessing 
has attended that work so that the light has been 
arising. It has continued gradually and steadily to 
intensify around the lifeboat, revealing points of inter- 
est which were formerly hidden, and awakening an 
amount of attention which could not formerly be 
aroused. 

This has been accomplished partly by the exertions 
of the able men who have taken the lifeboat cause to 
heart and laboured to promote its interests, and 
partly by the wide-spread influence of the daily and | 
weekly penny papers, the magazines, and the rails | 
which now convey information constantly and promptly | 
from our country’s shores to its heart. : 

We are nationally in a more healthy condition 
than we were wont to be in days of yore. Our circu- | 
lation is better. The Bible has permeated our system, 


and infused warmth into our national extremities. | 
We no longer, like an invalid deadened by disease or | 
numbed by cold, suffer the loss of a hand or a foot | reason is assigned in the report for the mishap. 


with comparative immunity from pain. We are sensi- 


tive and keenly alive to wounds in all our parts, so! manned. 
that a shock, great or small, cannot now pass un- | took to the rigging. 
Whether it be the wreck | clung to their unsteady support, about eight feet above 


heeded as in times past. 





the lifeboat on the Goodwin Sands, every reader of 
the papers knows all about it in the morning, and 
every sympathetic breast in the kingdom is more or less 
affected by the news. As a natural and desirable 
consequence, the National Lifeboat Institution reaps 
the benefit. Reflexly the nation itself gets back the 
benefit with large interest, for additional lifeboats are 
built, more ships are rescued, more lives are saved, 
and fewer hearts are broken. 

All honour to those philanthropic spirits who in- 
vented, encouraged, and fostered the lifeboat! To 
Lionel Lukin, the London coachbilder, who invented 
it eighty years ago; to Sir William Hillary, Bart., 
who, founded the Institution forty years ago ; to the 
Duke of Northumberland, whose liberality elicited the 
present, almost perfect, boat; to Henry Greathead, 
the South Shields boat-builder, who became a noted 
improver and builder of it about the beginning of the 
century ; to the zealous committee and officers of the 
Lifeboat Institution whose prompt and energetic action 
in all cases of disaster insure the vigorous efforts 
of those stout arms and brave hearts, without 
which our expensive and scientifically contrived life- 
boat would be but a painted plaything on the billows 
of the stormy sea. 

This subject has many phases, apart from the great 
and primary one—the saving of human life. The 
lifeboat service does moral, as well as material, good 
to men—both to those who act and to those who 
stand by and look on. It is good for the minds and 
spirits of men merely to consider the sufferings of their 
fellows—especially of those who ‘‘ go down to the sea 
in ships.” 

The want of consideration is, in such matters, the 
great failing of our poor fallen humanity. Assuredly 
there was a need for that word ‘“‘ consider the poor.” 
It is easy to give to the poor—very easy ; not so easy 
by any means to consider them. If we heard the 
shout for aid of the shipwrecked sailor; if we felt 
the yelling blast and the death-like chill of rushing 
spray ; if we could realise the horrible chaos without 


' him and the sinking heart within, as he battles with 
' the tempest for bare life, we should not require an 


exhortation to consider his case. 
Let us then consider. We have not fur to go. 
Open the Lifeboat Journal of the Institution at 


| almost any page and we shall find food for meditation— 


perhaps for self-reproach. 

On a dark and stormy night, about the end of 
November, 1859, a fishing smack went driving before 
the gale along the coast of Norfolk, off Bacton. She 
struck upon the Hasborough Sand and sank. No 
Such 
vessels are frequently ill-found and not sufiiciently 
The crew, consisting of four men and a boy, 
Here, hour after hour, they 


of a Royal Charter, with its appalling sacrifice of | the sea, hoping in vain for relief from shore, and every 


460 human lives, or the loss of a collier with the 


salvation of its crew of “‘ three men and a boy” by | whelm them in the deep. 





moment expecting that the mast would break and over 
One of the men took off 
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his shirt and held it out as a signal until it was blown | 
from his feeble grasp. 

So they passed the hours of that fearful night. 
The next morning dawned—it was a Saturday—and 
with it arose new hope. The horizon was scanned, 
but nothing could be seen save the heaving billows 
and the blinding spray. One of the crew, a boy, 
climbed the mast with the others and held on until 
the Saturday, when he became exhausted, and, relax- 
ing his hold, slipped down into the sea, One of the 
men went down after him, seized him and dragged 
him up the mast again, but there was no rope with 
which to lash him to it, and no crosstrees or spars 
on which to rest. The day passed slowly by, but no 
succour came. During the night the poor boy, over- 
come by cold and fatigue, again slipped down and was 
lost in the darkness, Sunday dawned, and with it 
came the cheering sight of a vessel. Their cries were 
heard, their signals observed, and a boat was sent to 
their relief ; but the vessel chanced to be to leeward; 
wind and tide were dead against the boat. After 
vainly struggling for some time to pull to the wreck, it 
gave up the attempt and returned to the vessel, which 
bore away and left them. Some hours later a gun 
was heard, and hope once more: revived in the breasts 
of these sorely tried men. The vessel had conveyed 
the news of their position to the shore, Their case 
was known, and they felt assured that an attempt 
would be made to save them. 

Such was indeed the case. A boat put off to search 
for them, but they were such a small speck on the 
wild ocean that they could not be found, and, night 
coming on, the boat returned to the shore. 

What the feelings of those four men were on that | 
third night, exposed to wet, cold, hunger, thirst, and | 
constant anticipation of death by the giving way of | 
the mast, none but themselves can tell or fully | 
appreciate. Doubtless the dark night and the horrid | 
turmoil of gurgling water beneath them did but in- 
adequately symbolise the blackness of their despair. 

But they clung to that slender spar as men will 
cling to life while brain and muscle will act in con- 
cert. Monday morning dawned, and the brave crew 
of the Bacton boat made another attempt; fell in 
with the wreck at ten o’clock, and rescued the poor 
fellows from a position which they had occupied for 
three nights and two days. They were conveyed 
to the Yarmouth Sailors’ Home, their swollen limbs, 
benumbed frames, and ghastly countenances testify- 
ing to the severity of the sufferings they had under- 
gone. 

So much for the sufferings that are often, too | 
often, endured by those who dwell upon the sea. | 
And this is no selected case. . The Lifeboat Journal | 
of the Institution is full of such records. Year by | 
year this goes on all round our shores, has gone on for | 
centuries, and will go on, no doubt, until that day | 
when ‘there shall be no more sea.” But, praise be | 
to God, it does not go on to the extent it did in | 
former days. The National Life-boat Institution has | 
reduced the annual death-roll by many hundreds, 
Last year its boats plucked 426 victims from the sea, | 
and rewards were given to the crews of shore-boats | 
which saved 266 more ; ‘grand total,” as the record 





has it, ‘‘of 692 souls.” Grand, indeed! beyond 
conception, when we think of the widows and 
orphans who would have remained to wail had all 
these perished ; and grander still, when we reflect 
that many of these may have been, in all probability, 
preserved, by the shipwreck of their bodies, from 
making eternal shipwreck of their souls. 

But how is the good work accomplished? The 
picture of suffering given above is not complete with- 
out its counterpart. Again I turn to the Journal 
for an illustration, and, in order to show the quiet 
matter-of-fact way in which the ordinary work of life- 
boats is recorded, I quote a passage verbatim. 

‘On the 15th of November last (1854), in a 
heavy gale from E.S.E., the coast of Durham was 
strewed with wrecks, and as many as sixteen vessels 
were on shore, within a short distance of each other, 
in the neighbourhood of Sunderland alone. Eight of 
these came on shore in Whitburn Bay, and the crews 
of the whole of them were, with much gallantry and 
perseverance, taken safely on shore by the Whitburn 
lifeboat, which, to effect the same, made eight dis- 
tinct trips. The boat was worked by two crews, 
relieving each other alternately.” 

On this occasion fifty-nine lives were saved, and the 
lifeboat crews received £56 for their noble work, 
scarcely a pound for each life. Surely they were 
cheaply purchased ! 

The foregoing is a case selected at random, but 
it must still be fresh in the memory of every one 
—the splendid night’s work done on the night of the 
3rd of December, 1863, by the Ramsgate lifeboat, 
when, in the teeth of a furious gale, that bade defiance 
to every description of ordinary boat, she was the 
means, by God’s blessing, of saving 120 souls, after a 
battle with the winter storm of nearly sixteen hours. 
And that other occasion, six years farther back, when 
the same boat, on a fearful night in November, 1857, 
was tugged by the steamer Aid, through one of the 
wildest storms that ever blew, towards a wreck, and, 
after saving the crew in the midst of unparalleled 
danger, was finally driven right across the Goodwin 
Sands,—hurled onward by each successive wave over 
ridges of sand, where there was not sufficient water to 
float her, yet reached the harbour in safety, though 
not unscathed, for some of the poor fellows who 
manned her never recovered from the effects of their 
exposure on that terrible night. To recount the 
details of those celebrated events would be to repeat 
an already well-known and well-told tale. I shall 
narrate only one other incident, in order to show the 
nature of the work that our lifeboat heroes have 
to do. 

It is the service rendered by the Constance life- 
boat on the 24th November last at the wrecks of the 
steamer Stanley and the schooner Friendship, which 
vessels struck on the rocks close to each other off 
Tynemouth. The papers of the day gave full details 
of those wrecks. The following is the account given 
by James Gilbert, coxswain of the lifeboat, of the 
part that he and his gallant crew acted on that 
occasion :— 

“The night was pitchy dark, and from the mo- 
ment that we started nothing more was to be seer 
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than the white flash of the sea which passed over the | 
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cannot remain in that position, but, within one 
boat and crew without intermission twelve or thirteen | minute, rights itself and empties itself of water 
times. I could not see a man but the second cox- through valves peculiarly constructed in its floor. 
swain ; yet as quickly as the boat was freed of water In fact, it can only be destroyed by being dashed to 
she was buried again and again, never displacing a | pieces on rocks, and, being built very strongly, it 


man from his seat. Sometimes the boat was driven | takes a wonderful amount of hammering and pound- 
as far as from forty to forty-five degrees of an angle | ing before it is rendered absolutely unserviceable. 
through the sea, in clearing the rocks. When I| Consequently the lifeboat saves life which would 
found my boat in a position for the ship, I gave | otherwise almost certainly be lost, and runs right into 
orders to back all oars and keep her end on to the | the teeth of danger which is frightful to contemplate, 
sea. No man spoke, but attended to that order ; | and which no landsman can by any means realise. 
every one of them seemed to be inspired with fresh | Nevertheless, though this be all true, though life- 
vigour as we neared the ship. When abreast of the | boats are, in every gale that blows, overwhelmed by the 
port-bow, two men told us that they had a rope ready billows, sunk right down under water, overturned, 
on the starboard bow. We informed them we would | hurled against stranded ships, fallen upon and entan- 
be there in a moment. I then ordered the bowman | gled by crashing masts and yards, and driven violently 
to be ready to receive the rope. As soon as I found | over rocks and shoals, serious disasters are of very 
we were prepared, they made two dashing strokes and | rare occurrence—either to boats or crews. God’s 
we were under the bowsprit, expecting every second | special blessing and protection seems to be extended 
the rope, when we heard a dreadful noise, and the | to them, for they bear what may almost be called a 
next instant the sea fell over the bows of the Stanley, | charmed life. 

and buried the lifeboat. Every oar was broken at That this is so cannot be denied when the well- 
the gunwale of the boat, and the outer ends swept | known fact is stated that the fleet of boats of the 
away. The men made a grasp for the spare oars; | National Lifeboat Institution (amounting to 138) has, 
three were gone—two only remained. We were thus | during the past two years, been manned, on occasions 
left with the rudder and two oars. The next sea | of service and quarterly exercise, by about 12,000 
sent the boat almost over end on board the Friend- | persons, and that, with the exception of the two poor 
ship, the boat at the time being nearly perpendicular. | men who perished by jumping out of the Constance 
We then had the misfortune to lose four of our crew, | lifeboat on the night above referred to, not a single 
and as the boat made a most fearful crash and fell | person has been lost from them. 

alongside the vessel, I believe James Grant to have | Now, reader, what I want to bring out is, that all 
been killed on the spot, betwixt the ship and the | this noble and gallant and glorious work in connection 
boat. Edmund Robson and James Blackburn state | with the lifeboat service, is positively elevating to the 
that they were thrown out. Joseph Bell jumped as | human character ; that it distinctly raises our moral 
the boat fell. My own impression is, that these men | standard, and, not only so, but raises us in the eyes 
all jumped from the boat on to the vessel. We saw | of other nations and induces them to consider our 
them no more. [Two of these men were lost ; two good points as well as our bad—in regard to which 
were saved.| There were four men in a group stand- | latter they are, unfortunately, too observant. 

ing before the mainmast of the schooner, when we | First and foremost, perhaps, is the good feeling 
implored them to come into the boat, but no one | that is induced in the breast of landsmen towards 
answered. The next sea that struck the lifeboat sent | seamen. Those who receive home (as is the case every 
her within six feet of the foundation-stone of Tyne- | year), wives, mothers, fathers, brothers, sisters, and 
mouth Dock, with a quickness seldom witnessed. children, reseued from a violent death by the hard- 
The crew plied the only remaining two oars to lee- | fisted men of our shores, cannot but feel a warm 
ward against the rudder and the boathook. We _ interest in these men and in the lifeboat cause. More 
never saw anything till coming near the three Shields shame to all of us that we don’t feel a greater interest 
lifeboats. We asked them, and the salvage-boat, in it. 

William Wake, for oars, to proceed back to the| None but the mean-spirited or the ignorant could 


Friendship, but they had none to spare. The William | 
Wake took the lifeboat in tow to the land. 

*¢ Although this misfortue has befallen us, it has | 
given fresh vigour to the crew of the lifeboat, and 
every man here is ready, should he be called on, to 
act again a similar part.” 

Now I have purposely cited this case because it 
exhibits failure and disaster to a lifeboat, and shows | 
the reality and the terrible nature of the risks which | 
our brave seamen voluntarily run when thus engaged. | 
But let it not be supposed that failure or disaster is | 
of frequent occurrence to such boats. The lifeboat is | 
built with a special view to do work which other boats | 
cannot do ; to go where other boats would certainly | 
perish. Nothing can sink it; it is scarcely possible | 
to upset it; and if by chance it does get upset, it 


| 





suppose, I think, that our men of the coast go out 


| on such service as I have described, risk life and limb 


and face death in one of its most appalling forms, for 
10s, or 11., or, at the utmost, 27.! Yet this is all their 
reward! I quote the rules of the Institution. ‘‘On 
every occasion of going off to a wreck to save life 
each of the crew to receive 10s. by day and 1l. by 
night. These payments to be doubled on occasions 
either of extraordinary risk or of long exposure !” 
Supposing that there is any landsman who thinks this 


| adequate pay, it would be interesting to see what he 


would look like if exposed to this ‘* extraordinary 
risk or long exposure !” 

Then there is the moral effect of the lifeboat service 
on the community at large. It is impossible to read 
of what is occasionally done by coastguard-men aud 
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fishermen without feeling elevated by it. And I think 
that when we feel better we are pretty safe to conclude 
that we are better. Conscience is uncommonly truthful. 
High authority has said that it ‘‘ makes cowards of us 
all,” which is tantamount to saying that if it does not 
condemn, it honestly commends. 

Another tendency of the service is to induce men 
to give to the cause, and, in the case of Christians, 
to pray for the cause which they support. 

But one of the most interesting influences of the 
lifeboat service is, the effect it has on foreign nations. 
The most obtuse and bigoted of foreigners cannot fail 
to see that this is a cause quite unshackled by sec- 
tarianism, and at the bottom of which lies that pure 
religion which inculcates visiting the widow and the 
fatherless in their affliction, for he sees that when a 


husband voluntarily sacrifices his life to save that of | 


his fellow man, the Lifeboat Institution takes special 
interest in the widow and children. I quote an ex- 
tract from the minutes of their meeting of 1st December 
last in proof of this: ‘* Voted 100I. in aid of the local 
fund for the widows and orphans of the two lifeboat 
men who were drowned.” 

And it is a fact well worthy of note that it has been 
said by foreigners that ‘‘they knew when they chanced 
to be wrecked on the coasts of Britain by the exertions 
that were made to save them!” We have reason to 
be proud of this. We are told to glory only in the 
Lord. We may well glory in this, because it is the 
Lord’s doing. The Word of God has accomplished all 
this, and will undoubtedly accomplish much more, so 
long as it is honoured and obeyed. Philanthropy 
alone could never have achieved it. Further, in 
regard to foreigners, not only do they send to us for 
models ef our lifeboats, and copies of our rules, but 
they order boats to be built by our builders, and send 
contributions to our Society to testify their gratitude 
for services rendered to their wrecked seamen, A 
contribution of 50l. was, in this spirit, sent recently 
to the Lifeboat Institution from Finland. 

In such work as this it is natural that men alone 
should be engaged. Nevertheless, the fair sex has 
more than once come forward to prove that firm 
nerves, strong muscles, and a brave heart may lie 
under a fair skin! Everyone has heard of the noble- 
hearted Grace Darling, and her heroic deeds among 
the Farn Islands, Again, in the records of the Life- 
boat Institution, we find that one recipient of their 
silver medal (which is awarded only to those who 
exhibit distinguished gallantry) was a lady who rushed 
into the surf during a storm and saved a drowning 
seaman! And in the latest. number of the Journal 
there occurs the following :— 

** Voted the silver medal of the Institution, and a 
copy of its vote on parchment, to Miss Alice B. 
Le Geyt, in admiration of her prompt and courageous 
conduct in rowing a small boat into the surf, at the 
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risk of her life, and rescuing two little boys who had 
fallen into the sea from the outer pier at Lyme Regis, 
Dorset, on the 4th of August, 1864.” 

Tt does one’s heart good to read of ‘such deeds, and 
surely they cannot fail to awaken the admiration of 
our seamen, It is satisfactory to know that ‘‘ Jack” 
has not got all the hard work and all the honour to 
himself, and assuredly it must tend to elevate his 
mind, stir up his energies, and ennoble his whole 
nature when he finds that some of those who dash 
fearlessly into his native surf and vie with him in 
plucking the shipwrecked from death, are his own fair 
countrywomen ! 

The medal above referred to is, so to speak, the 
Victoria Cross of the Institution. There are two 
medals—one gold, the other silver. The first is 
awarded only to those who not only display unwonted 
heroism, but incur unusual personal risk. Since the 
foundation of the Institution, 82 gold and 742 silver 
medals have been awarded, and nearly 20,000/. in 
cash have been paid in rewards, in addition to 
120,0001. expended on its lifeboat establishments, 
This is very gratifying when viewed in reference to 
the good work accomplished. It speaks to many heroic 
deeds, and many lives saved. But, viewed in another 
light, we as a nation have no reason to plume ourselves 
on having done our duty. There is room for many more 
medallists. We might double, treble, quadruple our 
fleet of lifeboats, without even feeling the additional 
drain on our resources. 

It is satisfactory, however, to know that the life- 
boat service has for many years past been gradually 
and surely taking a powerful hold on the sym- 
pathies of all classes. How could it be otherwise, 
when we think of the thousands who owe their lives 
and the millions who owe much of their happi- 
ness to it? All classes give to it—all amounts are 
given. We find a Captain Hamilton Fitzgerald, of 
the Royal Navy, leaving it a legacy in 1857 of 10,0001. 
A lady leaves it 10007. Another lady anonymously 
sends it 100/. British and foreign sailors contribute 
their mites, and raise a sum of above 300I., which they 
send. 
by the good done to American seamen, sends it 1001. 
The Emperor of the French gives it a donation of 
500 francs. Many poor people, whose relations have 
been rescued by the lifeboats, scrape together a few 
of their hardly-earned shillings in order to swell the 
fund ; and so small a sum as 1s, 6d. is sent in postage 


stamps from an unknown friend, who states that these | 


are ‘‘ Cecil’s savings for the poor sailors !” 


These and similar cases are sufficient to prove that | 


the work is appreciated and progressing. 

I feel assured that many hearts throughout the 
land will join me in wishing God-speed to the life- 
boat. 

R, M. BauLantyNe. 











The President of the United States, impressed | 
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DESIGN IN DISEASE.* 


BY 


THE LATE PROFESSOR 


MILLER, / 


“*Strange that a harp of thousand strings 
Should keep in tune so jong.” 


A watcH, picked up by a traveller in some lone 
spot, shows, on careful examination, that its mecha- 
nism is admirably adapted for the production of a 
regular and sustained movement, witha special object 
in view. The finder, accordingly, cannot believe that 
such an arrangement is accidental, or the result of a 
spontaneous combination of parts; but at once con- 
cludes that an intelligence has been at work, both to 
design the mechanism, and to effect its construction. 

Were further observation to show that the me- 
chanism, when it has run down in its working, has 
the power of winding itself up again—that thus day 
by day it suitably arranges and sustains its move- 
ments ; and that, to all appearance, good working 
might be continued by its own inherent power for 
many a long year,—this would at once evoke ad- 
miration of the skilful workmanship, and enhance 
the proof of vast intelligence in the design. 


Let us make a further supposition. While the finder | 


is looking on, some accident befalls the watch ; a chain 
is broken, a wheel slips, a pin gets loose, and all the 
movements, in consequence, become disordered, rush- 
ing on in tumult or threatening to stand still. But 


as he looks another set of movements, intrinsic to | 


the mechanism, is instantly begun—not dependent on 
the mere play of ordinary physical laws, nay, often ap- 
parently opposed to them—with the obvious intent to 
check and remedy the disaster. And not without 
success, Ere long interrupted continuity is restored, 
displacement is rectified, what had become loose is 
fixed ; the movements, accordingly, resume their regu- 
larity and precision, and the watch, self-cleaned, self- 
oiled, self-mended, self-regulated, goes steadily as 
before. Surely such a sight would not only produce 
conviction of the existence of design, but also demon- 
strate this design to be of the very highest intelligence. 

To the first case, Anatomy provides an analogy. 
Man’s body is fearfully and wonderfully made. Look 
as you will with the naked eye, you see nothing but 
proofs of infinite skill, with perfect adaptation. Gaze 
through the microscope, and employ the most minute 
dissection, your applauding wonder is but the more 
upraised. 

The second case is met by Physiology—showing how 
the wondrous mechanism moves by its own inherent 
power ; how day by day as the wheels run down they 
are wound up afresh ; and how with fair play they 
may work on in varying strength, but in fitness 





* This paper was read by the accomplished and lamented author, a 
few years , at a conversazione of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Edinburgh, where many of the clergy and other Christian friends 
were present. It has been placed at the disposal of the Editor of the 
Sunpay Macazing by the family of the Professor. It needs no 
recommendation from others; but we are glad to be able to give a wide 
circulation to a paper whose great object is to magnify the power and 
goodness of God, and which succeeds in bringing from an obser but 
ae region so many interesting proofs of intelligent design.— 
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unimpaired, for the allotted space of threescore years 
and ten. 

To the third case the Swrgeon and the Physician can 
find many a parallel. A progressive advance of decay 
by tear and wear, more or less rapid according to the 
play of accident and neglect, must in the end consume 
the frame, and bring its movements to a stand-still. 
An internal power counteracting this completely would 
indicate a being more thanhuman. Perpetual motion 
there may not be, either of or in man, yet the me- 
chanism of his body has been endowed with a mar- 
vellous gift of righting and repair,—not repair of its 
progressive, silent, slow yet sure waste, but of its 
occasional and apparently accidental disarray. And 
while design is proved by the conception and con- 
struction of our body, as well as by the harmonious and 
heartfelt working of its parts, the existence of the 
great Designer is still more plainly demonstrated by 
regard to the self-adjusting and renewing power exem- 
plified in connection with injury and disease. 

In such relation let me now speak of this “ Vis 
Medicatrix Naturs,” as it has been fancifully termed ; 
more especially in relation to that department of 
medical science with which 1 am more immediately 
connected. Surgery is not barren in apt illustrations, 
such asone would seek. In a multitude the difficulty 
lies only in selection. 


1. Our first illustration of this design in disease 
shall be derived from the extrusive power of the human 
frame. A foreign body, such as a thorn or piece of 
glass, is lodged in a living part. Its presence is at 
once perceived and resented by that part, and means 
are forthwith set in motion to secure its expulsion, 
independently of help from without. How is this to 
be done? Looking abroad, let us take a hint from 
ordinary life. There sits Leviathan. Not he ‘‘ who 
maketh the deep to boil as a pot,” stirring “the sea 
as a pot of ointment,” but she who refuses to enter 
on her adopted element.t All sorts of means have 
been employed to force or coax her on. But for 
many a long day she sullenly refused to stir; and 
not till after the expenditure of much labour and 
great cost was her tedious and unwilling progress on 
‘<the ways” accomplished. Then it transpires that 
a better mode of launching—simple and more effective 
—would have been, as originally proposed by her 
builder, to have dug a dock around her and so flooded 
her forth upon the Thames. 

This is the way adopted by nature in extruding a 
foreign body. Inflammation takes place in the tissues 
around it, and running on to suppuration crumbles 
these tissues down: at once making room for the 
foreign substance to float, and providing the fluid for 





+ This lecture was delivered while the “Great Eastern” or “ Levia- 
than ” steamer was in the course of being launched. 
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it to be floated in. The pus* or matter then seeks the 
surface to let itself escape ; the foreign body floating 
with it is made superficial and escapes too. 

As the spade of the navvy first digs around the 
ship, and then clears her way out, so the spade of 
the purposely designed inflammation both makes space 
around the foreign body, and subsequently makes a 
way for it to the surface, or launching point. Had 
the spade of the navvy, as each time it struck the 
ground, brought water in room of the sand and earth 
it removed, that would greatly have expedited the 
process. The labour that had made the dock would 
have filled it also. But what the Engineer could not 
do, Nature does. The work that crumbles down the 
tissues at the same time brings the pus, and the dock- 
ing and floating are simultaneous operations. 

Considering the mode of the discharge of pus, we 
find still further proof of admirable design. It obeys 
two laws—vital not mechanical. 1. It prefers the 
outer surface — discharge through the skin; and 
it presses hard to obtain this, the pus being so 
discharged without doing harm. 2. But if baulked 
in this, as it may be, by the intervention of 
fibrous unyielding tissue, such as fascia, it then 
makes for the next safest outlet, namely, mucous 
membrane ;+ perforating this, the pus is discharged 
into a mucous canal, and so got rid of. Had it 
burst through a serous membrane t instead, it would 
have accumulated within the serous cavity, and so in 
all probability have occasioned a fatal or, at least, 
formidable inflammation. This is well illustrated 
when a deep abscess occurs in the lower part of the 
neck, According to the laws of gravitation, and the 
action of fluids, the pus in that case should penetrate 
the pleura § and enter the chest. But it does not. 
It presses for the outer surface, and may reach it 
safely, notwithstanding the repulsive and obstructive 
intervention of the fascia || of the neck. If foiled, it 
turns back on the esophagus or trachea, % and perforat- 
ing one or other of these, is coughed up and spat out. 
‘The pleura, though nearer than either, is safe. 

But let us return to the Leviathan for a little. 
Her progress to the water, though tardy, was effected 
by lateral pressure steadily applied. Nature employs 
‘‘rams” in her own way too. A dead piece of bone 
has separated from the shaft, and is to be extruded as 
useless and, in fact, a *‘foreign body.” Here, the 
process of floating will not answer; for when the 
tide is at its fullest the bone is not loose, for a good 
reason to be afterwards alluded to. The ‘‘docking ” or 
detaching process is intentionally slow; but when 
complete, then the loose bone is gradually edged off 
from its original site, and moved towards the sur- 
face by means of granulations,** which, springing up 





* “ Suppuration” signifies the formation of matter, or “ pus,” as the 
fluid is called in technical language. 

1 The mucous membranes line the alimentary and all the excretory 
canals of the body. 

t The serous membranes line all the closed cavities of the body, and 
have no communication with the external surface. 

§ The serous membrane which lines the great cavities of the chest 
containing the lungs. 

| Fascia. The fibrous sheath enclosing the les and tendons or 





@ The gullet or windpipe. 

** The little ruddy fleshy prominences by which every healing sore 
or wound is covered, and which when prevented from forming the 
cicatrix are apt to become flabby and constitute what is commonly 
known as proud flesh 


] , 
| beneath and behind it on every side, press it steadily 
| onward and outward, and, if the cortical bone do not 

intervene, will certainly effect the launching and 
| discharge. 


| 2. Our next illustration is derived from the sepa- 


rating power of our frame. 

Gangrene, or mortification, has struck a limb, and 
death is spreading upwards. At last, however, it 
stops. <A part is dead,—say midway tothe knee ; but 
the rest is living and active. Were the corrupting 
mass to remain in connection with the living, very 
serious consequences must ensue. It is of vast im- 
portance that means should be taken to effect a sepa- 
| ration, and nature instantly sets about it. In fact, 
| she commences at once the work of amputation, and 
| the knife she employs is the inflammatory process. 
| By means of that, operating on the living textures in 
| close proximity to the dead, she separates the one 
| from the other ; passing quickly through some, as 
| skin, cellular tissue, muscle ; through others proceed- 
| ing more slowly, as fascia, tendon, bone; yet, in the 
end, certainly accomplishing her purpose. The ampu- 
tation is done more slowly than by our knife of 
steel; the flaps may be awkwardly constructed, and 
in consequence the stump may not bear a favourable 
comparison with that made by a skilful surgeon. But, 
nevertheless, the knife of nature has its goodly com- 
pensations. We, in operating, must have a plurality 
of hands, The flaps must be held back ; nature does 
that herself. One hand must compress the artery, 
and another must tie the vessels as they spring ; 
nature does all that single-handed, for no vessel is cut 
through until by a previous plugging and adhesive 
process its canal is thoroughly obstructed. The wound 
made, our knife is put aside; its work is done. 
Nature’s knife, as it cuts, heals. What a wonderful 
effort of cutlery would it be to construct a catline to 
cut, hold the flaps, tie the vessels, and heal the stump: 
a catline which, when its point pierced the living 
tissues, the hinder part should heal the gap the point 
had made! We cannot hope for this in art; but we 
have it in nature. 

Again, suppose that the terrible symptoms of ileus 
have set in, by reason of an intussusceptio. A por- 
tion of bowel is caught as in a trap, and in conse- 
quence the whole frame is in danger of perishing. 
What is to be done? What does an animal instinc- 
tively when his foot is fixed in the steel trap, and the 
step of>the hunter comes near? The creature gnaws 
through the limb, leaving the crushed foot behind, 
and thankfully limps away. Even so does nature 
here, and something more. The caught part runs on 
to gangrene, ulceration detaches it from the living, 
the agglutinating process that accompanies and imme- 
diately abuts on the ulceration, solders the breach of 
surface; continuity of the bowel is restored, the 
sloughed and useless part is cast away, and the func- 
tions of healthful life are restored. Nature could 
not untie the knot, but she cuts it, and that skilfully. 
A portion of her bowel is caught in the trap, she 
makes up her mind to sacrifice it, and gnawing it 
through, she limps contentedly away. 








3. Economic Power.—A part of the frame having 
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become not only useless but injurious, as by gangrene | they may reduce a humerus, and make sure of find- 


we have seen, is extruded. A part having become 
merely useless,—its avocation gone,—may be treated 
otherwise. It may be taken to pieces, and its con- 
stituent elements disposed of elsewhere, like a piece 
of masonry in a building. It has served the special 
end for which it was originally constructed ; and now 
it is not left standing as an idle ruin, but is taken 
down, and perhaps may be used as a quarry, its stones 
being made available for such repairs as the general 
edifice is continually requiring. Take the alveolar pro- 
cesses of the jaw, for example. So long as the teeth 
are in, these processes sustain their due development ; 
but so soon as the teeth drop out, nature contem- 
plating no artificial re-adjustment, and knowing that 
in adult life there is no hope by re-development, the 
alveolar range is begun to be taken down; ere long 
the process of demolition will be found completed, 
and the lower jaw in consequence will have dwindled 
down to one half of its former breadth. 

Gouge out the eyeball, and leave the lachrymal 
gland behind. It might have been as well away 
with the rest, for, finding no globe to bedew, it 
soon grows weary in its working ; and, as if mourn- 
ing the loss of its fellow, dries up, shrinks, and 
withers away. 

‘Keep a thing for seven years and you may find a 
use for it,” is one of the wise maxims of a frugal 
householder. But with nature it is otherwise. In 
the design of her economy you find no lwmber-room. 
When a part has lost its calling, it is not ‘laid up in 
ordinary” to meet a possibility of mayhap or perad- 
venture in the distant future. Cumbrous machines 
we should indeed prove, walking about with inner 
pouches here or there, variously crammed with idle 
and half-worn portions of our machinery, as if wait- 
ing fora chance! It is not so. The part once use- 
less, absolutely useless, is forthwith begun to be taken 
away, and in no long time is absolutely removed. 

And yet it is interesting to take another view of 
this. . The part become undoubtedly useless we 
say is removed ; the tooth having dropped out, can- 
not by nature’s own act be restored ; and conse- 
quently the pit that held it is smoothed down and 
shovelled away. But take another case. The head 
of the humerus, or arm bone, has left the glenoid 
cavity,* or rather has been rudely jolted out of it, 
and is lying on muscle and cellular tissue in the 
axilla. The vocation of the glenoid cavity is gone— 
but only for the time. The head of the humerus is 
not irrecoverable, and the glenoid cavity knows it. 
The latter does rot begin to fill up or to smooth 
down, or to change in any perceptible way. A locus 
penitentie is held out to the errant bone ; the deserted 
one would woo and win the wanderer back to where 





he ought to be ; and not till many a long month has | 


passed, and all return seems hopeless, does the un- 
willing change begin on the now permanently widowed 
cavity. 


Surgeons know this marvellous proof of design | 
right well, and act upon it. They know that after | 
yet remaining synovial apparatus around, if not to 
| glide, at least to rub on through life with no great let 
| or hindrance. 


many months, nay, even after the lapse of years, 





* The glenoid cavity is the surface of the shoulder-blade upon 


which the head of the arm-bone plays, forming the shoulder-joint. 


ing a perfect glenoid cavity patiently awaiting its 
reception. Some stiffness and pain may be expe- 
rienced for a day or two, but in a short time the 
apparatus plays as lithely as before. 


4. Compensating Power.—Let us return to the dis- 
location. Suppose the head of the bone still out of 
its proper place, and resting on the soft parts. Look 
at these, and you will find a compensating process 
already well begun. Nature is never idle, and seldom 
at a loss. The muscle and cellular tissue are altering, 
they are becoming dense, firm, hollowed out, smooth, 
and moistened, forming a new cavity for the antici- 
pated play of the bone even in this place of eject- 
ment ; and if the worst come to the worst, the new 
or false joint will make a wonderful effort in the way 
of compensating for the original or true one; so 
good an effect, indeed, that after a year or two the 
one limb may prove to be little less serviceable than 
the other. Here is the law of compensation by new 
supply ; but pull the string of the machine, and you 
may see the preceding law of economy again beauti- 
fully exemplified. Reduce the dislocation even now ; 
the old glenoid cavity will receive the humerus, and 
gladly renew their common function ; and the vew 
one,—that which had been wonderfully worked up for 
the nonce,—will forthwith begin to change and pass 
away. It was not in the original design ; it had no 
solid masonry in its structure,—a mere thing of lath 
and plaster, fit for removal when its work was done. 

Or look to that joint. Disease has consumed no 
little of its cartilage in a quiet crumbling way; and 
now has ceased. If the lost cartilage could be re- 
newed, all would be well ; the joint, restored in struc- 
ture, would soon return to its accustomed play. But 
such cartilage may not be restored. It is much too 
fine and delicate in structure to be hurriedly made 
up ; the product only of an original formation. But 
something less delicate and complex may be got in its 
place ; a substitute to serve the turn, if not so well, 
at least passably, and perhaps the next best thing that 
could be, 

Set a man’s mind to work on such a pro- 
blem. He cannot have the joint re-tipped with fine, 
elastic, glistening lubricating lining; but probably 
the next best thing would be something to smoothe 
and polish the bone itself on corresponding points, so 
that the surfaces, fitting as accurately as may be, may 
play upon each other almost as readily as before. 
What he might think, nature has thought. Where 
cartilage has been and may not be again, she clears 
away the remnants, and working on the bone partly 
by absorption, and partly by smoothing what was 
rough and ragged, and partly by new deposit, to fill 
up and harden, she produces what is technically 
termed “ porcellanous deposit ;” not of a vague and 
uniform surface, but each point firmly modelled so 
as to adapt itself exactly to its opposing fellow; as 
smooth as glass, as dense and fine as porcelain ; and 
admirably adapted, if tolerably well oiled from the 
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5. Reparative Power.—If scme strong wooden 
support in works of masenry or mining were to decay | 
and thus grow insecure, it would be at once con- | 
demned by the wary overseer, and a successor be- | 
spoken. But the process of removal would not be | 
sudden and immediate, lest the superimposed struc- | 
ture which it upheld should suffer injury. Probably | 
a temporary support would be arranged around the 
wasted column, for a time to bear the strain ; then 
the useless mass would be taken away, and the per- | 
manent substitute, now prepared and ready, would be | 
carefully adjusted in its place. Such an arrangement, | 
successfully conducted, would bespeak intelligent 
design. 

This is precisely what occurs in necrosis.* A por- 
tion of the shaft of a long bone, say the Tibia, +t has 
perished, become useless, and must be put away. But 
it is not instantly cast forth ; that were to imperil the 
integrity of the limb. The process of detachment is 
purposely made slow. Kill a corresponding portion 
of soft parts, and in a week it may lie on the poultice 
cast off asa slough. The general organism can afford | 
that, just as a house may throw off its thatch at any 
time pretty readily, but must have leisure to change | 
its walls and columns. So that which in skin may | 
happen in a week takes many weeks in the case of | 
bone. Is not this a pity, a disadvantage, a delay ? | 
Not so: the substitute bone takes time to make, and 
the old bone, dead though it be, cannot be dispensed | 
with in its weight-bearing function till the substitute 
is ready to take its place. We are not to be off with | 
the old bone till we are ready to be on with the new. 
It takes weeks to make the new, and therefore nature | 
has so arranged that it shall take weeks in correspond- | 
ing number to detach the old. Both structures are | 
ready together: the old to bow its head and pass | 
away ; the new to stand erect and put its shoulder to 
the burthen. So soon as the bone was struck dead | 
and began to be detached in obedience to the law of | 
‘wise economy, so soon was the formation of a tem- 
porary support commenced by an active bustle in the 
living parts around. Living bone and periosteum} throw 
out new matter, which quickly passes through the con- | 
dition of cartilage into bone, and a copious crust is thus 
formed like bark embracing the tree. But have a 
care ! If this outer casing be made at once strong and 
complete, the dead bone will be sbut up, as in a box, 
along with its discharges, and sad confusion must 
follow. The discharges must escape daily, and the 
dead bone musi escape too, when loose, by-and-by. 
For this, accordingly, provision is made. In the ori- 
ginal suppuration, portions of the periosteum were 
either destroyed and came away in sloughs, or pushed 
aside as the matter bulged towards the surface ; at 
these points no new bone forms ; permanent openings 
become established; through these matter constantly | 
drains away, doing no harm by accumulation; through 
these the state of the dead bone can be ascertained 
from time to time ; and when it is at length fairly 
detached, through these it escapes, or is assisted by | 
the help of the surgeon. 








* Necrosis, a process which includes the death of a portion of bone | 
and the formation of its substitute. 
¢ Tibia, or larger bone of the leg. | 
$ Membrane which surrounds the bone. | 


The old bone, lying loose or being pushed outward 
by the lateral pressure or rams of the granulating 
process (formerly alluded to under the head of Extru- 
sive Power), will soon devolve its duty on the new 
outside or cortical bone. But this of itself is too frail 
and shell-like : it is not the true substitute ; it would 
bend and crack, and crumble under the pressure of 
the limb, The bark must have a pith ; the case must 
have its centre. Accordingly an inner pillar shoots 
up from either end of the living trunk of the tibia. 
Tapering as it grows, each offshoot seeks the common 
centre ; there, when ali goes well with vigour in each 
root and not too far to go, they meet, their apices 
coalesce, and each day then finds this central pith 
grow thicker and stronger. By this time the old bone 
is away, the coast is clear; nothing remains but to 
consolidate and confirm ; the centre grows outwards, 
the cortical bone falls in, the two unite, and welding 
into a common mass, at once restore firmly the column 
of support. Then, by an alternate play of deposit 
and absorption,—taking away there and putting down 
here,—continuity of texture as well as of tissue is 
restored ; the bone resumes its continuity of dense 
and open textures at their respective sites; and then, 
too, the outer scaffolding is taken wholly down ; no 
trace of the rough cortical formation remains, all is 
smoothed and fined away; the breach is not only 
strongly but handsomely repaired. 

Like means are adapted to a similar end in the case 
of fracture. Suppose two pieces of wood detached, 
and you wish to unite them. They are placed in 


| accurate contact, with surfaces purposely made smooth 


and fitting ; and the contact is retained by means of 
binding with thread or ferule until the glue has fairly 
consolidated and made them one. 

Or you wish to -engraft one living piece of wood 
into another. The surface of each is made raw, and 
when in contact they are retained by bulbous massing 
of clay around ; this outer artificial cement not being 
removed until by the inner cement, proceeding from 
the living juices of the tree, consolidation has been 
completed, and the two made one. 

Even so, with not less of obvious design, is it in the 
case of fractured bone. The ends, raw and bloody, 
rest in a pool of blood. This extravasation condenses 


' the surrounding soft parts into a pouch to hold it, 


and these take up an energetic effort of repair. 
Plasma is poured out, which, becoming organised, 
passes from cartilage into bone; and this, advancing 
in ossification from the circumference to the centre, 
gradually tightens on the bone, ultimately embracing 
it in a case or clasp. The fracture is thus held firmly 
together, while within the outer cement the medul- 
lary cavity is plugged by a like transitional organisa- 
tion.of plasma ; and the ends of the bones thus made 
doubly secure have leisure and opportunity amply 
given them for permanent reconstruction of both tissue 
and texture. This done, the apparatus of temporary 
adjustment is taken down; binding is no longer 
needful on the outside, and therefore the bony clasp 
is gradually removed by the absorbents. The central 
plug, too, has lost its vocation, and pari passé it dis- 
appears. Ultimately the bone recovers the normal 
state, almost, if not altogether; unless, indeed, there 
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have been tendency to motion or actual displacement 
of the fractured ends. Then nature puts herself to 
it, to counteract both; throwing out an unusual 
amount and massiveness of clasp to control the one 
and compensate for the other; and more or less of 
such extra callus may prove permanent. An unusual 
amount of deposit was necessary, to meet unfavourable 
circumstances in the fracture, and 1 have the autho- 
rity of my friend and colleague, Mr. Goodsir, for 
stating that when such formations of retentive callus 
are examined with regard to the laws of mechanical 
science, the deposits binding and strengthening will 
be found to be constructed according to the most 
advanced principles of skilful engineering. In well- 
adjusted fractures, however, the deposit of new 
matter does not exceed the temporary requirements 
of the case, and is all in due time removed, except 
what is barely necessary for restoring the actual con- 
tinuity of the bone. The adaptation of means to 
the end—the accomplishment of that end—and the 
removal of the means when the end is accomplished— 
all is perfect. 


6. Protective Power.—In some part of a running 
stream, should some noxious fluid have been deposited, 
which, by mixing with the else pure and fertilising 
water, would carry barrenness to its banks and death 
to its finny tribe, would it not be well to take some 
decided steps towards averting such contamination 
and its consequences? What more suitable than to 
dyke or dam the affected portion of the channel ; 
diverting the running stream by another way, and 
casting forth the dangerous stuff, now isolated, as 
speedily as possible ? 

Even thus does nature work in suppuration of the 
vein, when circumstances permit her so to do. The 
pus secreted from the lining membrane of the vein, com- 
mingling with the blood, poisons it ; the terrible symp- 
toms of pyzemia ensue; and too often the issue is 
fatal. But nature, as if intelligently aware of such 
risk, admirably provides against it, Above and 


within the suppurating part a less degree of the inflam- | 


matory process exists, accompanied not with secretion 
of pus, but with effusion of plasma, which, becoming 
incorporated with coagulated blood, blocks up the 
venous channel, and, as protective dykes on either side, 
effectually dams the pus ; which then, the parts having 


been thus virtually converted into the condition of | 


acute abcesses, seeks the surface, and is innocuously 
discharged, according to the law formerly noticed. 
The same effort of protection is well illustrated, 
indeed, in all cases of healthy abscess,* The inflamma- 
tory process in its threefold concentric arrangement 
thus carries its own check and safeguard. Pus is 
formed in the centre ; the living parts in immediate 
contact with it softem and crumble away ; and were 
it free to pass by implication all around (as in the 
case of unhealthy abscess—hence its danger), ex- 
tensive destruction of parts, with corresponding sym- 
pathy of system, must ensue. The second ring, how- 
ever, proves a barrier. Plasma is there which is 
becoming rapidly organised. It stems the fluid pus ; 





* Abscess, a collection of matter or pus, the result of suppuration. 











| 

and, if time is given it, settles down into not only a 
| living but also a limiting membrane. 
| Suppose some foreign body intruded into a delicate 

and important organism. We would seck its ex- 

trusion, and failing in that, probably we should deem 
| the next best thing to be to board it off into its own 
| space, and so prevent its future movement and ten- 
| dency to cause disarray. So nature manages a bullet. 
| Lodged in some fleshy part, say, a strenuous effort is 
; made towards its extrusion by the floating and launch- 
; ing process of suppuration, as already considered. 
But failing in this, she settles down contentedly with 
| the next best thing. The suppuration ceases, the 
| discharge dries up, the wound heals, and what was 
| the lining and limiting membrane of the abscess, be- 

comes the restraining envelope of the bullet. This is 
| boarded off;” its mischief is limited to the oriyinal 
site, already damaged, and the rest of the machinery 
_is left to its healthful and otherwise unencumbered 
| play. 3 
| A ship moving to the pier has her timbers pro- 
| tected by the fender hung over the side. A post- 
| boy in his saddle has his limb preserved from rough 
| friction on the pole, by peculiar adaptation of the 
| boot. A poor bedridden patient has the weary, 
_ aching frame saved from the otherwise baneful effects 
of pressure by means of pillows, filled either with air 
or water, the latter the best. Such are some of the 
ready contrivances of art, and nature is not behind- 
hand in the like. Burse* are her buffers or protect- 
ing pillows—her antidotes to pressure and friction. 
When there is naturally and normally the play of 
tendon over bone, due compensation for friction is 
admirably arranged by the original formation of a 
bursa. And a similar adventitious structure is forth- 
with established and maintained in those cases where 
pressure, though not originally intended, comes to be 
inordinately applied. The back of the foot in club- 
foot, the ischia of the tailor, the elbow of the miner, 
the knee of the housemaid, the toe of the exquisite, 
are thus supplied. Inordinate pressure in parts not ac- 
customed to it, and not intended for it, would speedily 
cause disease ; but in the first instance, the amount 
and character of the morbid change induced is suth 
as to develop the compensating adventitious structure, 
| the bursa or buffer, whereby the more formidable 
| casualty is averted. 

* * % % % 

Such is but a sketch—faint in outline, feeble in 
drawing, meagre in detail—of the wondrous evidence 
of design in disease. The working of this innate 
power is wholly independent ; unknown, unfelt by the 
patient, and unaffected by his volition ; removed from 
| the play of mere physical laws, as already stated, and 
| often apparently opposed to them. The working, too 
is much varied. At one time it is to extrude an 
| offending body, whether come from without or from 
| within ; at another it is to cut off or throw away what 
| has become useless and offensive ; at another it is to 
| accomplish a wise economy, taking down and putting 
| up, with more or less of transference, allowing nothing 














* Burs, closed serous sacs normally existing over certain promi- 
nent bony surfaces, or adventitiously formed in like situations when 
| exposed to undue pressure or friction. 
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useful to run to waste, and nothing useless to stand ; 
at another, furnishing some marvellous substitute, 
for what is lost and cannot be actually replaced ; 
at another, repairing what has sustained fracture or 
other hurt, and making all as good as new ; at another, 
by vast energy and skill, stopping gaps and leakages 
which otherwise must speedily prove fatal. 

From such evidences of design, proof of the Designer 
is inevitable. 

Is there, then, more than one such Being! Nay, 
the design is uniform—one ; in all life, in all time. 
The whole creation, surcharged with proof, speaks it. 

*¢ The heavens declare the glory of God ; and the 
firmament showeth his handy-work. Day by day 
uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth know- 
ledge. There is no speech nor language, where their 
voice is not heard. Their line is gone out through all 
the earth, and their words to the end of the world.” 
So speaks the man who rightly surveys all nature, 
looking outward and upward ; and as he turns his eye 
within, articulate conviction again bursts forth—‘“ I 
will praise thee ; for I am fearfully and wonderfully 
made: marvellous are thy works ; and that my soul 
knoweth right well. My substance was not hid from 
thee, when I was made in secret, and curiously wrought 
in the lowest parts of the earth. Thine eyes did 
see my substance, yet being unperfect ; and in thy 
book all my members were written, which in continuance 
were fashioned, when as yet there was none of them.” 
The design is obvious; the proof is plain; but I can- 
not fully comprehend either in all their greatness, 
*¢ Such knowledge is too wonderful for me: it is high, 
I cannot attain unto it.” I stand, and look, and wonder. 
In that wonder Iam lost. ‘‘ Great and marvellous” as 
well as manifold ‘‘are thy works, Lord God Almighty ;” 
**in wisdom hast thou made them all.” 

And are not the proofs of design seen penetrating 
the future? In even the outward working of disease, 
can we not see both proof and provision made for the 
dread hereafter ? 

God has blessed one with a fair-haired, loving, laugh- 
ing boy. Gentle as a lamb, he is guided by a look. 
His every act is unselfish ; he thinks, and feels, and 
lives for others, rather than for himself. He has 
never been struck in anger ; he has never called forth 
a doubting glance, far less a harsh or hasty word. 
In the midst of many dark shadows of this chequered 
life, his presence has been to those around him as of 
hope and gladness. 

** His laugh of innocence and joy 
Resounds like music of a fairy race, 
And, gladly turning from the world’s annoy, 


I gaze upon a little radiant face, 
And bless internally the merry boy 





Who makes a sunshine in a shady place.” 


But, alas! he is struck now by another hand than | 
mine ; disease is commissioned to lay him down, and | 
his tiny frame is racked in agony. No sleep, no rest, | 
bo ease; but trouble, and tossing, and tears all the | 
weary day and all the livelong night. ‘* Would God | 
it were moruing—would God it were evening!” is the 
sad alternating wail of the plaintive yet patient little 
one. He clings to me, crying piteously for help ; and 
as I do my uttermost, all in vain, the piercing look of | 


his clear, confiding, entreating eye enters my very 
soul. ‘‘Cannot you help me? Will not you take 
away this sore, sore pain—only for a little? Oh, give 
me some rest—some ease—a little, little sleep!” I 
would give my own blood for that dear boy, could I 
hope thus to save or even soothe him. But it may 
not be. The rack goes on and on. The wasting 
limbs still writhe and tremble ; the heave of the thin 
chest tells still of constant misery and pain. At 
length all hope of life is gone ; and I pray earnestly 
now that he may be taken away. Would that he 
were dead! I would almost gladly lay him in the 
grave. But, no; for days and days—ok, how dreary 
—the torture is still prolonged. At length, exhaustion 
comes. His eye has grown glassy and dull ; but still 
it rolls sadly upon mine, and supplicates unutterably. 
I stoop to kiss his cold clammy cheek; and I am 
still doomed to hear his faint but eager whisperings 
for relief—in vain. las, alas! there is no rest for 
these quivering little limbs, till the cold hand of death 
has smoothed them down for ever; the sufferings of 
that throbbing breast are not to cease till it lies mo- 
tionless in its shroud. 

How is this? How can this be, if there be no 
hereafter? Were death the final consummation, is it 
capable of belief that the latter days of that loved 
one—unoffending towards his fellows, and, so far as 
human soul can be, submissive to his God—should 
have been days of continuous torture? Look to the 
*¢ prosperity of the wicked. For there are no bands in 
their death : but their strength is firm. They are not 
in trouble as other men; neither are they plagued 
like other men.” 

And he, this simple single-hearted boy, with affec- 
tions warm and kind, with a heart as loving, as pure, 
so fair a sample of rich and radiant childhood of 
which Divine lips spoke, saying, ‘‘ Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven ”—all the day long has he been plagued, and 
chastened sorely every morning. 

Plainly we see not the end yet. This life is but a 
speck in Time ; the mighty reckoning comes in Eter- 
nity. For some wise end the closing days of that 
loved one have indeed been days of heavy chastening. 
They are but an episode. They are no settlement of 
an account with Heaven. They are all in love; a trial 
and a proof of love—beyond our ken, far ‘‘ too pain- 
ful” for him and me to ‘*‘ know” here ; but he and I 
shall know and understand it all hereafter. 


‘¢This lesson Disease is plainly designed to teach ! 
For this among the rest was it ordained.” 


Springing out of this comes one other consideration, 
and with it I conclude. 

He who constructed the human frame—endowing 
it with self-regulating power in health, as well as with 
self-adjusting power in disease—has designed the mar- 
vellous work, among cther wise and gracious purposes, 
for this: to declare Himself to all intelligent observers 
as the Great Supreme—not in order that man, so 
seeing His greatness, may obey in servile fear, but in 
order that man, so seeing His glory, may serve in 
liberty and in love. 

And, not content with this, Himself came down to 
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teach men so. He walked this‘ earth ‘‘ healing all 
manner of disease among the people,” with the 
avowed purpose of so inducing the sin-sick crowd to 
bring soul as well as body to his life-giving hand. 
The chosen ones came in faith; their sins were for- 
given them ; they were made whole. 

And, now that He is gone from earth in bodily shape 
and presence, his working is still the same. Disease 
is still his servant ; his messenger commissioned of Him 
to take men by the hand as children, and bring them 
to the Healing One. And what do we? The days of 
outward miracle past, are not we, for some great end 





ulterior to that of health-giving, appointed ministrators 
of the art to heal? Shall rot we, imbued with his 
Spirit, and working in His Spirit’s power, consecrate 
our profession and ourselves to the loving service of 
Jehovah Rophi; and seek to be fellow-workers with 
Him in this great labour of love? For this—who 
can doubt it?—is the great design of disease working 
its perfect work. Not that men may be wretched 
here, but that men may be happy hereafter. Not 
that men may sicken and die, but that men, saved 
from the second death, may live for ever. 





LETTERS SUPPOSED TO BE CIRCULATING IN PALESTINE AT 
THE TIME OF OUR LORD. 


I. 


Rabbi Eleazar, in Judea, to his son Mainan, in 
Jerusalem, 


Tue God of Abraham bless thee, my son. Methinks 
thou wilt be called to live in a wondrous era, if God 
do not remove thee in thy youth ; and for thine aged 
father it is joy sufficient to have been spared to wit- 
ness what He has recently done. Be very zealous in 
thy studies, and call continually upon the Lord for 
his enlightening spirit, that thou mayest not fall short 
of the truth when He shall be pleased to show thee 
his salvation. 

Thy mother and I have just returned from a circum- 
cision feast in the neighbourhood to which we—never 
wilt thou guess by whom—had been invited. And 
great will be thine astonishment when I tell thee that 
it was by the priest Zacharias, and his pious wife, 
who has become a mother inher old age. (They asked 
lovingly after thee, sent their salutations, and desired 
thee to magnify the Lord with them.) I have inten- 
tionally abstained from writing to thee on the subject 
till now, when I will only tell thee what occurred to- 
day. As I purpose to go up to Jerusalem at the next 
feast, I shall reserve the rest to be then circumstan- 
tially related to thee. 

Eight days since Elizabeth, the pious daughter of 
Aaron, was happily delivered of a most beauteous boy. 
All their neighbours and kinsfolk heartily shared in 
the joy of the aged and venerable pair on whom God 
had thus marvellously bestowed a son in the evening 
of their’ days. This morning the child was circum- 
cised, and the intention was to give him his father’s 
name, but his mother was strongly opposed to it, and 
called out emphatically ; ‘‘Not so, but he shall be 
called John ;” and those around reminding her that 
none of his kindred were called by that name, signs 
were made to Zacharias to declare how he would have 
him called. Upon this he asked for a writing table 
—for ever since an angel announced to him the birth of 
this child, he has continued dumb, Hast thou not heard 


* in Jerusalem a rumour of an angel having appeared, 


about nine months ago, to the priest Zacharias in the 
Temple, at the hour of prayer? The table was given him, 
and he wrote, ‘‘His name is John.” For the angel 
had, it appears, commanded him thus to name the 





child, At this we all marvelled, but how much was 
our marvel increased when immediately his mouth 
was opened, and he began to speak, for we were all 
aware that for nearly a year he had from some mis- 
chance become and continued dumb. But never did 
long-sealed fountain flow clear and bright as from his 
loosened tongue flowed a strain of praise and prophecy 
respecting the boy, and that which should come to 
pass. My memory is rapidly failing me, but the 
spirit-stirring words that broke from the lips of this 
venerable man I shall not surely forget till I go down 
to my grave. 

‘¢ Blessed,”—thus it was that heart and voice broke 
forth in exulting tone : thou shouldst have seen the 
amazement of all around—‘ blessed be the Lord God 
of Israel ; for He hath visited and redeemed his people, 
and hath raised up a horn of salvation, a mighty 
helper, for us in the house of his servant David ; as 
He spake by the mouth of his holy prophets, which 
have been since the world began: that we should be 
saved from our enemies, and from the hand of all 
that hate us ; to perform the mercy promised to our 
fathers, and to remember his holy covenant ; the oath 
which He sware to our father Abraham, that He 
would grant unto us, that we being delivered out of 
the hand of our enemies might serve Him without 
fear, in holiness and righteousness before Him, all the 
days of our life. And thou, dear child,”—then he 
turned his paternal glance, suffused with tears, upon 
the boy, who stopped crying and gave a heavenly 
smile,—‘‘ thou, my gift of God! thou shalt be called 
the Prophet of the Highest : for thou shalt go before 
the face of the Lord to prepare his ways; to give 
knowledge of salvation unto his people by the remis- 
sion of their sins, through the tender mercy of our 
God, whereby the day-spring from on high hath visited 
us, to give light to them that sit in darkness and in 
the shadow of death, to guide our feet into the way 
of peace.” 

No one who had a heart at all could have failed to 
feel it stirred and raised by this outburst. And yet 
I was perfectly aware that many of those present were 
not nearly so much impressed with the whole occur- 
rence as I should have expected. And afterwards, as 
we sat at meat, with the exception of a few very 
general remarks, little was said about it. But I, for 
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my part, am thoroughly resolved to seek a closer in- | 


timacy with the priest, for I am much touched by 


God’s grace towards me in permitting me to have such | 


an experience as this; and I must further confess to 
my son, that I now heartily repent me that I have 
not long since served the God of Israel with greater 
zeal and truth. I have often remarked with shame 
and confusion of face, how far more fervent the devo- 
tion of Zacharias was than mine. 
only estranged me from him. Blessed wilt thou be, 
my son, if thou by thy piety puttest thy father to the 
blush. 
spend in the days of the Messiah. 


It, 


Ezra, the carpenter of Bethsaida, to his friend Ma- 
nasseh. Written from Bethlehem. 


The peace of the God of Abraham be with thee! I 
cannot, my well-beloved Manasseh, do otherwise than 
avail myself of an opportunity of getting a letter con- 
veyed, to write to thee from this spot. I cannot wait 
till my return. I know not indeed how long it may 
yet be before the taxing is over; the Roman officials 
are dilatory, and at present things are going slowly 
on; therefore receive as a written communication 
what I should never be weary of relating to thee by 
word of mouth. 

Yesterday morning early, I saw in front of my 
dwelling, certain men of this place as well as strangers 
standing gathered around two shepherds of the neigh- 
bourhood, both hearing and asking them questions. 

As I myself had made acquaintance with one of 
these shepherds a few days before, and had found in 
him a very upright and pious Israelite, who was wait- 
ing for the consolation of the people of God as thou 
and I, I called out to him to come up to my chamber 
as soon as he was able, for I had something to say to 
him. The fact was, that 1 plainly saw that he was 
speaking of some subject or other with unusual ear- 
nestness and ecstasy, and I felt a great desire to hear 
all particulars from his own lips. He came, and I 
perceived that he himself was eager to tell me what 
he had been telling the others. ‘‘Is it good or bad 
news?” I inquired. ** Verygood! verygood!” exclaimed 
he, joyously; but meanwhile he cast an inquiring 
glance upon my wife, to which I replied : ‘‘ Speak out 
freely, as thy heart prompts thee; my wife deserves 
thy confidence as much as I.” Upon which he began 
with perfect freedom. I shall endeavour to repeat to 
thee the very words he used, as exactly as I can:— 

‘* Last night I and some other shepherds were sta- 
tioned on the great plain before the city, keeping 
watch over our flocks, The others had been speaking 
amongst themselves in the evening about the history 
of David, and what I could hear of their conversation 
edified me much, though I did not join it, and kept 
quite to myself. It made me sad at heart to see so 
many lowly descendants of our father David obliged 
to come into Bethlehem at the decree of Augustus. 
‘Alas!’ I sighed, ‘I would that instead they had been 
assembled here to welcome our Hope and Deliverer, 
the great Son of David.’ Afterwards I refreshed my- 


self by repeating the Psalm of our great forefather: 








And, alas! this | 





‘The Lord is my shepherd ;’ and by gazing up at the 
glory of the starry heavehs, and remembering the pro- 
mises made to Abraham, and all the thoughts it 
awakes. I cannot say why, but I was certainly in an 
unusual state of mind. 

** Suddenly, while musing thus, and slowly pacing 
to and fro, I found myself standing in a brilliant 
light ; and the whole startled flock scattering itself 
in all directions. I looked round to see whence the 
radiance came; and behold, the heavens were as it 


| were opened; my companions were rooted to the 


Blessed art thou if thy life be given thee to | 





spot in like amazement ; and as we raised our eyes, 
lo, an angel stood before us, so glorious, so beauteous, 
as it were God the Lord: and he spake to us gra- 
ciously (O, Ezra! I, too, have now heard an angel’s 
voice), ‘Fear not ; behold I bring you good tidings of 
great joy which shall be unto all people; for unto 
you is born this day, in the city of David, a Saviour 
which is Christ the Lord; and this shall be a sign 
unto you: ye shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, lying in a manger.’ And then suddenly, sud- 


| den as a flash of lightning, we saw around this angel a 


countless multitude of the heavenly host. 

‘We had thought that the heavens were opened 
when the first messenger appeared. But they were not 
so then, now they were open indeed! O God of 
Sabaoth ! we beheld the heavenly glory of the angelic 
hosts! And the whole choir sang with loud voice— 
What are our shepherds’ songs? what the loftiest 
strains of jubilee in the temple? what even the hymns 
of the pious pair from Nazareth, Joseph and Mary, 
who are tarrying with us? (They are sainted souls, and 
had sung to us, two days before, the shepherds’ psalm, 
simply, indeed, but with a heavenly sweetness that I 
confess never to have heard equalled in all my life.) 
But how—oh, how shall I ever tell you what this was ? 
Men do not sing upon earth. That choir of angels! 
they sang, indeed ; sang so that we were all like to 
swoon with heavenly ecstasy. ‘Glory to God in the 
highest !’ sang a company of ineffable voices ; ‘Glory to 
God in the highest!’ sounded forth again in other 
louder, more heroic strains; and ‘ Peace on earth,’ 
uttered in sweet, clear tones of heavenly freshness ; 
and then again, swelled by all the host at once, came 
pealing forth, ‘Peace on earth, good will towards 
men.’ And then, as though the whole had but 
one voice—‘ Glory be to God in the highest!’ and, 
swift as lightning, they all soared to the throne 
of the Ruler in the skies, and we saw them no 
more.” 

‘Thus spake the shepherd. Verily, dear Manasseh, 
the man’s face shone with joy, and, as it were, 
pierced my joints and marrow with sweet delight 
by the evident truthfulness of his story. No one 
could thus speak of angel forms or angel voices who 
had not indeed seen, had not indeed heard them. 

*‘ When at length,” continued he, ‘*we came to 
ourselves, recovered in a measure from the burden of 
our rapture, as I may well call if, we said one to 
another, ‘Let us now go even unto Bethlehem and 
see this thing which is come to pass, which the Lord 
hath made known unto us.’ 

*‘ And we made haste, 
number with the flocks. 


We only left one of our 
We reached the stable, 
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opened the door, and I and the otliers with me, as we 
afterwards confessed to each other, felt all aghast, 
everything was so still and dark, only dimly lighted 
by one poor lamp. We had expected to find angels 
and heavenly radiance shining around the child, but we 
found just what the angel had described to us, and 
nothing more. We found the mother, and her husband 
by her side ; Oh, Ezra, they were that very Mary and 
Joseph of Nazareth of whom I have told thee.” 

Here I interrupted him : 

*¢ Was it, indeed, that young, fair, tall woman, with 
@ man somewhat shorter and older than herself, a most 
striking and admirable pair? He was leading his 
wife, great with child, past here to the synagogue but 
six days ago. Say, are those Joseph and Mary?” 

*¢ Doubtless they are,” replied the shepherd. ‘* We 
saw that they were full of silent worship and thanks- 
giving, and, at the same time, amazement. We drew 
near, and they took our intrusion in good part. I 
said, ‘Forgive us, ye blessed of the Lord ; deign to 
permit us to look on the Divine Child. An angel of 
the Lord has appeared to us, and directed us hither 
to Him.’ ‘How say ye? An angel of the Lord ?’ 
they both inquired, in eager tones. And we told 
them all that had come to pass, rapidly and exactly, 
and sometimes they looked up to heaven, and some- 
times at each other, and sometimes the tears came 
into their eyes. ‘Come, ye favoured ones, behold 
the blessed child, the Saviour, the Christ of God !’ 
said Mary to us, in a voice of exquisite kindness. 
We advanced reverentially towards the manger. A 
child lay there: like no other. He looked round 
freely, as though each one of us must have a look. 
He looked at us with a smile which I can never 
describe. I had thought nothing could exceed the 
blessedness of hearing the angel choir give praise to 
God : but, verily, there was that in the aspect of the 
child which made me forget even the angels. We fell 
on our knees and worshipped the Lord, who had 
visited us, and sent a deliverer to His people. Oh, 
how our Amens, our Hallelujahs, our thanks rose in 
concert ; it was as though we had known Joseph and 
his wife for years! But at length, ‘Tell me, ye 
chosen of the Lord,’ I ventured to say, ‘how comes 
it that ye are so poor and so forsaken, the royal child 
lying ina manger? Never could I have conceived 
that the birth of the Great King would happen in 
this wise.’ ‘Neither could 1,’ answered Mary, 
‘albeit I never expected worldly pomp or acclama- 
tion, as when the son of an earthly prince is born. 
But I had imagined that a whole heaven of angels 
would stand expectant around the mother in her 
throes, and break forth in jubilee at the birth. 


once there was almost gloom in my soul. Thus 


poor! thus forsaken! no angels! no heaven open! | 
no Divine voice heard above the Son of the Highest ! | 


But [ held fast to my God, and my spirit rejoiced in 
my Saviour, and worshipped His mysterious ways. 


And behold ye now, beloved shepherds, ye come to | 





and incomprehensible,” the shepherd continued. 
‘‘Thinkest thou that in Jerusalem, and also in the 
cities of Judah, the angels will have announced and 
glorified the new-born Saviour ?” 

Upon which I gave him my opinion, that, however 
strange it might appear, it was probable that every- 
thing had happened silently and without observation, 
since even the mother herself had seen no angels 
around her. 

Upon that my pious shepherd became pale once more 
with amazement and joy, and fell upon his face, 
and folded his hands and raised them up to the Lord 
in prayer and thanksgiving. Yea, verily, Manasseh, 
I could well understand how God should have elected 
such a one for this heavenly joy. He expressed his 
wonder at this inconceivable grace of God, shown to 
such poor and unworthy people in the most spiritual 
language ; and his thankfulness poured itself forth in 
fervent intercession that Jehovah would be pleased to 
gladden the hearts of many sdns of Israel seeking 
after salvation, as He had gladdened theirs ; yea, he 
waxed prophetic in his tone as he prayed for children 
of the truth in all ends of the earth. 

And now what sayest thou, dear Manasseh, to all 
this? The shepherd rose, and said, **God will be 
with thee. I will visit thee once more, but I 
must go and tell my good tidings of great joy to 
whomsoever- I meet.” He will come again, and then 
I will ask him many more questions, 

Yes, and I and my wife will go too, and see 
the holy mother and our new-born Messiah. Oh, 
Manasseh, think of all my sinful murmurings at the 
toilsome journey from Bethsaida hither! Had I but 
known that this journey it was which was to bring 
me to see this salvation! My God is teaching me 
anew what He has so often proved to me from 
my youth up. ‘‘ All the paths of the Lord are mercy 
and judgment.” Much have I to tell thee, and when 
I return, all shall be faithfully imparted, my well- 
beloved friend. God be with thee! Glory be to 
God in the highest, peace on earth, God’s goodwill 
towards sinful men ! 


III. 


Leah to Judith. 


The peace of the God of Israel abide with thee! 
Will my letter be welcome in the midst of the splendid 
distractions into which thou hast been hurried by thy 
friends to lead thee to forget thy sorrow? Dost thou 
still, in the proud city of Jerusalem, bethink thee of 
thy Leah in the lowly cottage at Bethlehem? Yea, 





And | 


my friend, I hope, I believe, that thou dost, for thy 
| heart has now been deeply touched by the truth thou 
| so long hast shunned. I doubt not thou feelest as if 
in the wrong place for thy present mood, but He who 
guides all events has appointed it thee, that thou 
mayest feel more keenly than ever that the cup of plea 

sure from which thou hast so eagerly drank neither 


reward and strengthen our faith; ye can tell us of | quenches the thirst of the healthy soul, nor brings 


God’s messengers, of the voices, of the heavenly host, 
of open heavens, of such a glory and majesty as is 
worthy of the Only-begotten of the Father !’ 

** Marvellous is it, oh, Ezra; verily, marvellous 





| healing to the sick, Be thankful, therefore, that in 
| the present condition of thy spirit, God for thy true 
| welfare leads thee just where thou must painfully ex- 
| perience the emptiness of worldly enjoyment. 
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For this reason, too, a friendly word from thy faith- 
ful Leah will surely be all the more welcome. 

I am peculiarly rejoiced to have been able, on the 
last occasion of our meeting, to relate to thee the whole 
history of Mary and her Son, so far as I myself was 
acquainted with it. Thou canst not, I feel sure, have 
forgotten it, nor wilt thou forget, placed as thou art in 
such close relations with those about the court, to gain 
every particular in thy power respecting those Eastern 
travellers who came to seek the Babe, and returned 
to their country by another way than Jerusalem, but 
at the same time I trust to thy doing this with the 
utmost caution. 

But now thou wilt easily call to mind my anxiety 
respecting Mary and her first-born—thou, who didst 
so truly share in it after hearing the story. Know then 
that it is all over—entirely over. The Lord has pro- 
vided a way of escape, for which we give Him praise, 
and honour, and worship, for His is the kingdom, the 
power, and the glory, for ever andever. And it is by 
a gracious Providence, too, that we are made aware of 
their security. A shepherd—one of those who saw the 
angels on the birth-night of the Messiah—was driving 
flocks from Idumea, late in the night, on towards 
Bethlehem, when about an hour’s journey from the 
city he encountered Joseph and Mary, and the young 
child. As the weary shepherd, pacing behind his 
flocks, was cheering himself by singing the Shepherd’s 
psalm, Joseph and Mary recognised him, and paused 
for a short while to give him the following hurried 
account: ‘*The angel of the Lord,” such were 
Joseph’s words, “* appeared to me in a dream, saying, 
* Arise and take the young child and his mother, and 
flee into Egpyt, and be thou there until I bring thee 
word ; for Herod will seek the young child to destroy 
him.’ Accordingly I arose, awoke Mary, and we made 
ourselves ready to depart, and are now journeying in 
the name of the Lord with the sleeping child. Look 
how the Son sleeps, and the Highest keeps watch 
over Him, while the kings of the earth rage and take | 
counsel against Him.” And then the shepherd went 
on to say, “* When Joseph had so spoken, he held 
the lantern nearer to the face of the child lying 
in Mary’s arms, and I saw the sweet repose of God’s 
well-beloved, and marvelled how He had increased 
in beauty, and felt as though I myself were in a 
blessed dream; and with a blessing the travellers 
hurried onward, and Mary called out, ‘ Tell only 
to them who know how to ponder and keep these | 
things in their hearts what the Lord hath shown 
thee.’?” Such was the shepherd’s narrative. 

Is it not so—the way of the Messiah lies through 
poverty, difficulty, obscurity? Well for thee, oh, my | 
friend, if thou be not offended in Him; and well | 
for us both that we know for a surety of his safety ! 
Since then I have felt deeply ashamed of myself 
for having ever so transiently thought. Peradven- 
ture He was not saved ! 

With us, as well as in Ramah, and the whole 
country round, where the sword of Herod’s soldiers 
raged, the anguish of bereaved mothers fills the air. 
I do not think thou wast in the assembly when 
our Rabbi, who himself lost a boy, dwelt so touch- 
ingly on those words of Jeremiah the prophet, 











| left. 


** A voice was heard in Ramah, lamentation and 
bitter weeping ; Rachel, weeping for her children, re- 
fused to be comforted for her children because they 
were not.” And yet, Judith, methinks so few 
inquire the cause of all this, and seek the strong 
consolation that lies therein. 

Now that my heart has somewhat recovered from its 
own sharp blow, and especially since my mind is 
set at rest respecting the infant Jesus, the condi- 
tion of my fellow-citizens begins to occupy my 
mind more and more, and seems to me even more 
deplorable than our bereavement. God forgive me 
if I judge too harshly ; but what will, what can 
awaken a people and turn its attention to its Saviour 
if the hardest stroke of fate fails to do so? It is 
for the Messiah’s sake that so many children have bled, 
and the parents will not inquire after Him for whom 
their infants die. Oh, what high consolation would 
there be in the thought: Thus it is that the Eternal 
makes our stony hearts hearts of flesh, in order that 
we may seek after his Salvation, which is already in 
the midst of us? What comfort to each father, each 
mother, to be able to say, ‘* God of my life, willingly 
do I submit to this agonizing sacrifice, for the Lord 
liveth who shall awake my child out of the dust, and 
call him into his eternal kingdom.” With what rap- 
ture the idea flashed through my mind, that these 
murdered innocents would in that kingdom be gathered 
round the Messiah as the first glad children of the 
Resurrection! And yet our mourning parents neither 
discern, nor acknowledge, nor inquire after any of 
these things. They do not rise above tears over their 
child and rage against the tyrant. Am I passing too 
severe a sentence when I say that this people needs 
sharp judgments to awaken it, which if they fail to 
waken, will turn to more than deserved chastisements? 

But yet, my friend, do we know how many hearts 
like thine own begin to feel themselves strongly 
drawn to acknowledge the Saviour of Israel? Who 
can understand, who can discover all God’s boundless 
methods of dealing with the hearts of sinful men? 
Grow in this knowledge, and thy peace will return,— 
the Lord will draw nigh to thee as often as thou 
drawest nigh to Him, 


Iv. 
Booz, an aged man, to his son Joshua, 


Beloved son, I shall soon die, and be gathered to 
my fathers. The love that I bear thee enjoins me 
before I die to give thee certain wholesome admo- 
nitions by letter, so that thou mayst ever preserve 
them. Despise not these thy old father’s words, and 
order thy ways according to my example ; for it has 
been well with me, and I have been blessed in all the 
works of my hands, throughout my life. Walk before 
God, and be thou perfect in all that the law com- 
mands thee; be diligent in the ordinances of the 
sanctuary, and neglect not the daily sacrifices, but 
hold fast to all the injunctions of the patriarchs, for in so 
doing it has been well with me all the days of my life. 

Do not thou, however, go beyond them in any- 
thing, and turn neither to the right hand nor to the 
The Pharisees are right in that they observe all 
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the holy ordinances of our fathers, for that is well 
pleasing to the Lord ; but they have multiplied festi- 
vals to excess, and make a great boast of peculiar 
sanctity, in which there is no profit. 

Beware thou, however, even more of the leaven of 
the Sadducees, which is spreading widely in these 
evil days ; they neglect sacrifices and ceremonies, and 
without these a human being cannot be acceptable to 
the Lord. Of their graver errors there is no need 
to speak to thee. . 

But, beware, above all, of strange new doctrines 
and sectarian customs, and bethink thee how well it 
has been with thy father, thy mother, and thyself 
all the days of our lives, because we have been faith- 
ful, and have continued in the right way that God 
commanded to his dear people Israel of old. 

As I before told thee, I was not well pleased with 
the tidings thou broughtest home to me of late, of 
‘ all those singular stories that pretend to relate toa 
new-born Messiah ; we hear the same from certain 
people around us, who “are always running into 
extremes, and seeking to make themselves conspicuous, 
and who are restless in their minds. There are now 
no seers and no prophets in Israel, and God no 
longer employs angels to speak to men as in former 
times. I have often told thee this, And as to this 
rumour about the Messiah, it is nought. I have 
heard all my life long that when He came He would 
appear to the whole nation ; and it stands to reason 
that it should be so: is it likely that so great an 
event should begin in the dark, and be only whis- 
pered about by a few people—worthy people, no 
doubt, but poor and unknown, and unlike others in 
their ways? Thou mayest be very certain that were 
there any truth in the rumour, our high priests, and 
rulers, and doctors would know of it; thou dwellest 
in Jerusalem, and mayest rest assured that Jerusalem 
will deal rightly with the matter if there be anything 
at all in it. 

But, moreover, such things as these may be dan- 
gerous to meddle with. In our unhappy disturbed 
condition, the best plan is to be silent and patient, so 
as to avoid getting mixed up with any party what- 
ever. 

Therefore, be thou on thy guard, beloved son. 
Thou hast an upright heart, but thou art somewhat 
easy to persuade, and a little over-fervent in most 
matters, It would trouble my last days wert thou to 
be perverted in any manner from the right way. 

Do not spare sacrifices, and forget not the poor ; 
the wealth that I shall leave thee is a great blessing, 
for which thou art bound to thank God daily. For 
the rest, be not over soft-hearted, and beware of men 
and women who are righteous over-much,—one can 
never get rid of them. Forget not thou the godless 
ingratitude and evil behaviour of our neighbour 
Zeruiah, the dyer, to thy father : God will repay him 
for the mischief that he did; do not thou fight 
against God if thou seest him fall, and take no pity 
on his seed if God bring them to poverty. The seed 
of the just man shall never beg their bread, saith the 
Lord ; but the belly of the wicked shall want. 

Be thou faithful to thy friends and mine, and 
pollute not thy hands with unrighteous gains; so 








shall it be well with thee, and thine eyes shall see 
the King in his glory, and thine enemies shall lick 
the dust, and thou shalt rejoice over the shame of all 
the adversaries of Israel. 

When I am gone, thou wilt sweeten the last days 
of thy mother, and honour her grey hairs; thou art 
her delight and will be her crown of glory amongst 
her and my kinsfolk. And now the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, the God of our fathers, be 
with thee, Amen. 

v. 


Mary to Elizabeth, from Nazareth. 


My spirit still reverts with delight to the moment 
when Joseph so unexpectedly said to me: ‘*As we 
must again go so far away from the hill country of 
Judea, let us once more visit Zacharias and Eliza- 
beth.” My heart had never dreamed of this delight, 
which God in his overflowing goodness gave me to 
enjoy. Now that I write to thee once more, it re- 
minds me of my much writing to thee during our 
sojourn in the land of Egypt. Little did I then think 
that I myself should place my written outpourings 
into thy dear hands. How grateful I feel to Joseph 
that he was withheld by no additional fatigue, or diffi- 
culty, or trouble (for always it is on him that the 
burden falls heaviest) from taking this long journey, 
and visiting thee, O venerable and highly-favoured 
priest, and thee, mother of the future prophet John. 

Each word, each look of friendship, joy, and devotion 
that I witnessed in thy house is gone over by me as 
I sit at my silent employment. But the most unfor- 
getable of all, that which brings tears into my eyes 
so often as I recall it, is the love that drew our chil- 
dren—thy John and my Jesus—towards each other, 
and shone forth in their smiles and looks, their little 
outstretched hands and lisping words. 

O Elizabeth! never before was such a spectacle 
seen, nor will it ever be repeated, either in heaven or 
on earth, among angels or among men; for there is 
only one Jesus, and He can only once be a young 
child ; and also there is but one John. Oh, surely 
this recollection will be my delight during countless 
ages ; and after countless ages have passed, I would still 
repeat to listening posterity, how the children loved 
each other; how thy John, radiant with joy, stam- 
mered out, for the first time after his mother, the 
name of Jesus, as Elizabeth, holding him in her arms, 
bent him down to my Son lovingly, the while repeat- 
ing the word “‘ Jesus, Jesus.” Yes, and how Eliza- 
beth laughed and wept with delight when her boy 
unexpectedly repeated it after her plainly, ‘‘ Jesus,” 
and stretched out his little hands caressingly towards 
the little hands of my Son. Oh, Elizabeth! this could 
be only beheld once ; nor shall I forget it throughout 
eternity! Thou hadst told me before that he could 
do nothing but lisp ‘‘Abba!” Elizabeth, we are of all 
mothers the most blessed ! 

While I was still great with my child, I used to feel 
a longing for His birth that almost amounted to im- 
patience; nay, I had indeed at times positively to 
struggle against impatience, and, to that end, to 
refrain my soul and rest in God. In those days it 
often occurred to me to ask myself, “‘ How wilt thou 
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endure the waiting years till He shall become that AF is greatly ‘ii and her aspect touched me; she 





which the angel proclaimed Him? For, in the yearn- 
ing that I then felt, I never thought that the bliss of 
having the infant in my arms could be so abundantly 
satisfying as I now find it to be. 


being for my whole nature in the presence of this 
more than angelic child. 
every morning, that it affords me, that I can calmly 
wait His later glory ; nay, I believe if I could only 
keep Him an infant: three times as long as is possible, 
I should gladly consent to do so. 

I must suppose that every mother cannot thus fully 
enjoy the sweet spectacle of her first-born child. 
bitter thought must needs force its way through the 
unutterable joy,—‘ passions and sins will too surely 
distort one day the smiling innocence of the face, and 
intercourse with wicked men impair the tender germ 
of the divine within.” But this fear may never em- 
bitter our maternal raptures, my friend. Are not 
we, indeed, the most blessed among mothers? I 
often think of Eve ; could even she, when she had 
herself sinned, have been free from that joy-embitter- 
ing apprehension ; or did she continue long so deluded 


It is with me as | 
with thee ; there is a daily, an hourly sense of well- | 


Such are the delights, new 


The | 


must have suffered much. We had to pass her quite 
close, and she looked first at me, then at Joseph, and 
then at the child, with such a penetrating expression, it 
was as though she half knew and half wanted to dis- 
cover who we were ; and as our eyes met, I could not 
| help returning an equally significant glance, though I 
neither know how her spirit is affected at present, nor 
| whether she has heard tell of us, nor even whether she 
| recognised us. 

A few hundred steps further on we met a pale 
| slender youth, with rather a melancholy expression, 
| who was returning to the city. After he had glanced 
towards us two or three times with marked earnest- 
ness, he reverently addressed us: ‘* May I ask whether 
ye come out of Judea?” And as we answered that 
we did, he asked again, ‘‘ Are ye, peradventure, Joseph 
and Mary?” We looked at each other, and then told 
the youth that we were. His face lighted up with 
evident joy, and he said: “I am Mainan, the son of 
Rabbi Eliezer ; this morning I received from a travel- 
ling priest a letter from my father, written in haste, 
wherein he announces to me that Joseph and Mary 
had been staying with Zacharias the priest, and that 





by the sweet hope of having given birth to the mighty 
Deliverer, that she forgot the consequences of sin— | 
that she noticed none of the impetuous movements of | 
her little Cain with fear and trembling ? 

Oh happiest of mothers that we are! may God 
graciously accept the prayers that we in our pure 
maternal bliss send up to Heaven for so many other 
mothers whose sweetest hours are saddened by the 
apprehension of their children’s future ruin. Oh, when 
I think and look the while at my child, that He is to | 
be the great Consolation of all such mothers, and the | 
true Physician of their children’s souls, and that thy 
son is to bring them all to Him, why then I am in 
Heaven already. But see, absorbed in such thoughts, 
I am forgetting what I had to communicate. 

On our journey, which we made as rapid as possible, | 
nothing remarkable occurred to us; it was peaceful | 
and prosperous, and atiended with much benefit to 
our souls. We could not pass by the sanctuary of the 





tion ;—I cannot comprehend it, but I felt in Jerusalem 
just as I had done a year before, everything grew dark 
and gloomy to me, nay I was even sadder and more 
apprehensive than then. Is there aught decreed, I 





me, or over my son, in Jerusalem, or over Jerusalem | 
itself, that my soul is ever thus clouded there, where | 
naturally it should be filled with the most rapturous | 

anticipations ? We came quite quietly home, 
had a slight passing alarm as we heard the rattling of l 
the royal carriages in the imperial street, and the | 
people around said that Archelaus and the Court were | 
driving by to the gardens. But nota soul knew or 
noticed us. When they were past, Joseph remarked 
to me, ‘* In the future the innocent will not thus fear 
thy Son.” God willed, however, that we should come 
across two noticeable beings, one was a Bethlehemite, 
| the beautiful Judith, walking with her noble relatives | 


1 


basa the water-gate as we were passing through ; she | 





Lord ;—and as thou knowest, it is now about a year | 
since I journeyed to tell thee of the angel’s annuncia- | 


marvel, in the counsels of the Lord, that hangs over | his whole soul ; but we had to part. 


| light, ever so welcome to earth’s weary ones. 


Zacharias had told you of his friendship with my 
father ever since the circumcision of his son John, 
and how that you were travelling through Jerusalem, 


| and perhaps I might be happy enough to be led of 


God to a meeting with you, and he gave me an exact 
description of you and of your Son. I had no hope of it, 
and now I have found you! Oh ye blessed of the 
Lord, all that Zacharias confided to my father he has 
confided to me. Let me, I pray you, look upon your 
Son.” Indeed from the moment that we had given 
our names he had kept glancing at the child, and that 
so intently that he had stuttered in his discourse. I 
showed him the babe, and told him that we had heerd 
of him and his father in the household of Zacharias, 


| He remained silent, could find no words, only gazed 


in amazement. As we were reluctant to be detained 
longer, we took leave of him, and prayed a blessing 
on his studies, With a deep sigh, he said: ‘* Alas! 
how troubled I am by two rabbis about mere trifles, 
Could I, from this precious hour, but shut myself up 
with the law and the prophets to learn of God’s 
kingdom and righteousness, instead of the fables and 
follies that leave my head so empty and my heart so 
dry!” I said what I could to comfort him. I felt 
for him, for I saw he would gladly have unburdened 
*¢ The God of my 
Son will be with thee,’ I said, and we went our way. 

As soon as we had Mount Tabor—glorious Tabor ! 
—once more on our right, and I saw it look almost 


Joseph | | as it does from my chamber at Nazareth, then oh how 


‘absorbed I became in former thoughts and feelings, 
and lived over again all that had occurred to me there. 
The evening star shone on our left with its peaceful 
Tt was 
night ; clear, beauteous, starry night, when Joseph, 
almost exhausted, led us up the steep hill of Nazareth. 
We passed my parents’ house, the sight of which made 


| my heart thrill, and came to that of Joseph. His 


brother and his brother’s family were soon there, 
anxious to help us, and full of delight at seeing us 
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again. Thou knowest from my account of my first 
visit to them that they are kind-hearted people, in- 
dustrious in their trade, but entirely occupied with 
their own temporal concerns, and knowing scarcely 
anything of our real history ; in short they stand by 
the very source, and as yet have no desire to drink 
from that source. 

O beloved Elizabeth! I believe, indeed, that all 
nations of the earth shall call me blessed. But 


assuredly the inhabitants of Nazareth will not be the. 


first to do so, 

I hurried with my child into the chamber where 
Joseph and I spent the few first days of our wedded 
life ; that chamber which I had often looked at as the 
birth-place of my Jesus, consecrating it for that pur- 
pose with tears of joy and with prayers ; but though 
it was otherwise appointed by God, and marvellously as 
we have been led about, yet now it has really become 
the dwelling-place of my Son; and surely no royal 
bride, entering the king’s palace, and led into the gor- 
geous chamber where her bridegroom awaits her— 
no mother entering the stately hall in which, amidst 
pomp and triumph, she is to see her son raised to the 
throne—ever felt as I did, when hurrying with my 
Jesus in my arms, to our future lowly and straitened 
abode, and kneeling there before His Father and my 
Father! Oh, how soon are all the delights of palaces 
exhausted, and what an unfailing source of joy awaits 
me in this poor room with my child ! 





The next morning we all went together to my 
parents. Much as I love them, and rejoiced to be 
with them once more, my heart impelled me, as soon 
as ever I could, to seek my little lowly solitary cham- 
ber, where it was with me as with thee, Elizabeth, in thy 
chamber that evening when Zacharias returned from the 
Temple, and wrote down for thee what had happened 
to him there,—that chamber in the which to me, to 
Israel, to the world, Jesus was promised. 

The very day after our arrival plenty of work was 
given my husband to do, There is indeed another 
carpenter here, but he overreaches, and there seems 
no blessing in his house. I too have found ample 
employment, my mother’s sister had undertaken more 
than she could accomplish, and gave me a good share 
of it. God’s care over us in this matter is so much 
the more precious to us that we find there are more 
poor in the place than before we left; the harvest was 
a bad one, and now we have every hope that we shall 
be able to help them. How thankfully shall we re- 
strict ourselves to a dinner of herbs for the joy of 
doing good. I must end. May God’s favour ever 
rest upon thee, and Zacharias, and John, and Salome, 
your pious handmaid. Joseph greets thee and thine 
from his heart, and thanks thee for all thy loving- 
kindness towards us. 

P.S.—Ask Zacharias whether he does not remember 
the prophecy, ‘‘ He shall be called a Nazarene.” 





FRIAR IVES 


AT ACRE. 


[See Joinville’s “Memoirs of St. Louis,” Part II., for this anecdote, which is quoted by Bishop Taylor in his “ Great Exemplar,’ 
Part III., discourse 14th.) 


THE weary day is ended now, 

And cool night winds fan cheek and brow ; 
The restless crowd, no longer pent 

In heated chambers, wanders out, 

The air is filled with merriment, 

With lute, and harp, and song, and shout. 
A noisy time, a festive night ! 

A thousand lamps are glitt’ring bright, 
While in the blue vault overhead 

The lamps of Heaven their radiance shed. 
Soldier and seaman here are seen, 

Steel helmets bright, and turbans green, 
The Saracen’s dark supple e, 

The Frank’s blue eyes and fair-skinn’d face. 
Amid the tide of human lives, 

Pass’d, shadow-like, from street to street, 
With rope-girt gown, and sandall’d feet, 
The Breton friar, Father Ives. 

He goes, a m from the King 

Unto the Sultan’s lords* to bring. 

Soon as the morrow’s dawn shall break, 
Back to Damascus they must take 

Their way, and he with them depart, 
That wand’ring friar of steadfast heart. 
Bright is his eye, and glad his mood ;— 
What if fierce bands of Bedouins rude 
Beset his path, his life-blood shed ?— 
Shall not the Martyr’s crown await 

His brow, at Heav’n’s own golden aa 
His weary feet, shall they not trea 

Above the stars that shine o’erhead ?— 

* The Sultan of Damascus had sent to King Louis, offering his alli- 
ance. Friar Ives le Breton was to return with the ambassadors, and 
declare the King’s mind to the Sultan : he was chosen for the task on 
account of his knowledge of Saracenic, 








What though they tear him limb from limb ?— 
He hears e’en now the angels’ hymn, 

And fragrant breezes, soft as balm, 

Waft o’er his soul celestial calm. 


Onward, engross’d with thoughts like these, 
Through Acre’s marble palaces 

And lighted halls, astir with song 

And noisy revelry, alon; 

He quickly pass’d, until his feet 

Tread in a narrow, silent street. 

Here, in the hush, he starts to meet 

A woman ; tall, nor old, nor young, 

For though Time’s hand its unow’ bed flung 
Her locks of sable hair among, 

The fire of youth gleam’d in her eye ; 

Erect her form, her bearing high, 

Though scant and mean the robe she wore, 
One hand a vase of water bore, 

And in the left beheld the Friar 

A vessel fill’d with ooals of fire. 

He gazed upon her, and would fain 

Have asked, ‘‘ Wherefore these vessels twain?” 
To his unspoken thought replies 

She, fixing on him her dark eyes ; 

‘* ‘Wherefore this water ?’—-mark me well ! 
With it I'll quench the flames of hell! 

‘ Wherefore this fire ?’—list thou and learn !— 
The joys of Paradise to burn ! 

That henceforth men may serve my Lord, 
Neither for hope of a reward, 

Nor fear of punishment abhorr’d : 

But freely yield their hearts, —the whole, — 
As He requires of every soul. 
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Is He not worthy? Brighter far 

‘The Day-spring, than yon brightest star ? 
Our Maker, Saviour, Helper, He, 

The mystic undivided Three, 

From lifeless clay his creatures made, 
And when we sold ourselves, He paid 
Our ransom, died, and to the grave 
Went down, our guilty souls to save. 
Now wash’d from sin with heavenly dew, 
Each day we fall, each day anew 

We soil ourselves, and yet He deigns 

In us to dwell, and cleanse our stains. 
We love our friends, ay, well, and long, 
Enduring many a bitter wrong, 

Fickle or selfish they, yet still, 

Spite all neglect, love them we will : 
Love, why? Because we hope their hands 
May shower rich gifts upon us ?—no ! 
Not human love insult we so ! 

Love, for the sake of what we find 
Within them lovely, true, and kind. — 
He, the Desired among all lands, 

Has He no beauty? He, our King, 
Glorious in red apparelling, 

Chief ’mong ten thousand ? fairer than 
The fairest of the sons of man ?— 

Seek we a hero ?—Who hath stood, 

Like Him, alone, in conflict sore ? 

Our Isaac, up the hill, the wood 

For his own sacrifice He bore ; 

Our Joseph, by his brethren sold, 

For paltry silver, weigh’d and told, 
Pass’d from death’s dungeon to a throne, 
The vile will He as brethren own ! 

Our Moses, He redeem’d us free 

From bondage and from misery, 

And, faithfully and gently, leads 

His people through the desert sand, 
With bread from heav’n the hungry feeds, 
Until they reach the Promised Land ; 
Our Joshua, truly Saviour! He 

Still cheers us on to victory! 

Our Samson, glorious, strong ! betray'd ! 
Through his great love a captive made ! 
Purple his raiment, for He trod 

Alone the wine-press of our God, 

Alone the wrath Divine He bare ;— 

Say now, what hero may compare 

With Him? Or is it Love ye seek ?— 
His tenderness what tongue can speak ? 
Our King of Peace! Behold Him crown’d 
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With thorns upon that solemn day * 
When on the Cross the Victim bound 
For very love sigh’d life away, 

That day when—second Eve—his bride 
Was born from out his riven side, 
Whence streams of blood and water ran 
To cleanse and heal the sons of man. 

Oh, see the ruby-drops run down, 

Slow trickling from that cruel crown ! 
See his pierced hands outstretch’d to call 
To his embrace all humankind ! 

His wounded heart open to all! 

And when we, faithJess and unkind, 
Turn backward, choosing paths of ill, 
Those bleeding feet pursue us still. — 

Go on thy way ; 1 follow mine ; 

Thy dreams of Paradise resign ; 

I tell thee, with this fire ’ll burn 

Thine Eden with its fragrant flowers, 

Its golden streets and shady bowers 

Into a wilderness I’ll turn, 

*Sooner than, blind one! thou shouldst miss, 
Mid toys like these supremest bliss, 
Sooner than Him thus slighted see, 

The Lord who lived and died for me. 

Oh, King of Beauty, when shall I 

Thy face behold ?—for love I die! 
Without thee, Paradise were Hell, 

With thee, ’twere Heaven in Hell to dwel} !”’ 


The Breton friar pass’d on, alone, 

The woman from his side has gone.— 

I know not, yet methinks that Friar 
Must henceforth holiest thoughts inspire. 
With single mind I see him pass 

*Mid heathens, Christians, oft, alas ! 
Like heathens, aliens to the love 

That daily woos our hearts above, 

I see him striving all to bring 

Unto the love of Love’s own King. 

And were that woman child of earth, 

Or gave his guardian-angel birth 

To vision-form, his soul to bear 

Into a purer, higher air, 

Oh, would that we, in our cold days, 
Thus our low-drooping hearts could raise, 
Could truly serve Thee, Saviour dear, 
Solely for love, and nought for fear, 
Solely, our own all-loving Lord, 

For love, and nothing for reward ! oP. 


KING OF ISRAEL. 


CHAPTER V.—THE SPARING OF THE SPOIL. 


CLEARLY, repeatedly, most solemnly Saul had been 
told that he was to occupy the throne of Israel as 
the first of a theocratic not autocratic race of kings. 
He was to accept of the kingdom at God’s hands, 
was to hold it as a fief of God’s empire, to govern it 
in obedience to God’s will. That he might know 
what this will was, not only was a copy of the Divine 
oracles specially made out for him and put into his 
hands, not only was the High Priest there to consult 
Jehovah for him by the old methods of the Urim and 
Thummim, but in the person of the prophet Samuel, 
a living representative of Jehovah was placed beside 
the throne, through whom directions in all cases of 
difficulty might be obtained. To bring out into still 
greater distinctness the conditions upon which the 
throne was to be occupied, it was enjoined, as a 
test of allegiance, a token of fidelity, that when any 
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great emergency of state arose the king was to send 
for the prophet, and, before taking action, was to 
wait seven days for his arrival. Saul failed, as we 
have seen, to keep this injunction ; he openly and 
wantonly violated the fundamental principles of the 
constitution he had sworn to uphold. He broke the 
compact on which he held the throne, and the pro- 
phet announced its forfeiture. Still, however, this 
forfeiture, whilst good in law, was not carried out 
into immediate execution. Saul was permitted still 
to reign. ‘Time and opportunity were given him to 
retrace his steps ; nay, more,—and it is this which 
gives its chief interest to the narrative of the 15th 
chapter of 1st Samuel, upon which we now enter, 
— God spontaneously puts him afresh on trial, 
proposes to him a new test of obedience, creates for 





* Canticles iii. 11. 
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him another and last opportunity for winning back | 


the kingdom. No great occasion has, in the ordinary 


course of things, arisen subjecting the king afresh to | 


the same kind of ordeal under which he had already 
fallen. Saul does not send for Samuel. There is 
nothing in the state of public affairs requiring the 
intervention of the prophet. Samuel comes to Saul, 
comes of his own accord, with a proposal ema- 
nating immediately from the Most High, commis- 
sioning the king to go and execute on Amalek the 
doom pronounced many hundred years before. A 
man of a right spirit, in Saul’s place, would have 
hailed and accepted this commission with great joy. 
It carried with it no indistinct indication that he had 
not utterly and for ever been cast out of the Divine 
favour. If an officer, bearing a royal commission, 
who had done something by which that commission 
was forfeited, was afterwards to have a new coim- 
mission issued in his favour, would not this, if not 
cancelling the bygone guilt, be tantamount to giving 
him a renewed opportunity of proving his fidelity 
to the crown, aud regaining the place from which 
he had fallen ? 
order, **Go and smite Amalek,” came to him from 
the Lord? 
without prefixing a short preface, which tells how 


| 80 destroyed, was carried back and kept. 


' alive. 


Was it not so with Saul when the | 


Samuel could not convey this order | 


thoroughly he entered into the critical position in | 
which the monarch was about to be placed, and how | 


auxious he was that he should come out of it with 
honour. Without reproaching him for the past, how 


does he plead with him to be faithful to the new 
trust committed to him. Samuel also said to Saul, 
‘“*The Lord sent me to anoint thee to be king 
over his people, over Israel; now therefore hearken 
thou unto the voice of the words of the Lord” (1 
xv. 1). 

The duty enjoined on Saul was one not uncongenial 
to his war-loving nature, and he had soon placed 
wilthi~ his reach the full power to execute it. For 
some time past Samuel and Saul had not been seen 
together. But now the rare spectacle is presented, 
aud it pleased all the people to learn that Saul was 
about to enter upon a campaign at the direct insti- 
gation of, and with the full approval of, the prophet. 
It acgured well for the success of the enterprise that 
it began under such auspices. With Samuel beside 
him, Saul blew the trumpet, and summoned the 
tribes to meet him in Telaim ; and so readily was the 
call responded to, that the king found himself at the 
head of two hundred and ten thousand men. _ Better, 
perhaps, it had been for him had the gathering been 
less prompt and numerous, had greater external diffi- 
culties been thrown in his way ; it might have kept 
him in humbler mood, made him readier to acknow- 
ledge and trust in heavenly aid. As it was, the 
great array of men giving themselves up so willingly, 


San, 


so rare—brought up all the old feelings of vain-glory 
aud self-will, and prepared him for the final fall. 


occupied, and all the people were destroyed with the 
edge of the sword. But the life of Agag, the king 
of Amalek, was spared; and the best of the spoil, 
instead of being regarded as an accursed thing, and 
Had it 
been the pure spirit of humanity that prompted Saul 
to spare Agag’s life, we should have had more sym- 
pathy with him in his breach of the Divine command. 
But he had no strong or tender feeling about sacri- 
ficing human life ; he could see hundreds slain on the 
battle-field, and be visited by no compunction. He 
was ready in cold blood to have seen his own son 
Jonathan perish before his face, rather than that his 
kingly honour should be stained. It was not his 
humanity, it was his pride, that led him to save Agag 
It graced well his triumph to return attended 
by the captive king, the sole survivor of his race. 
Bad as it was to suffer vanity to carry it over his 
fealty to God, it was a still meaner motive that led 
him to preserve so large a portion of the spoil. 
Covetousness, vanity, seli-will prevailed. Saul 
failed to execute the commission with which he had 
been entrusted, failed in particulars about which theve 
could be no possible uncertainty as to what his duty 
was, and thus threw his last chance away. It sealed 
his fate. The issue was a final, unchangeable cue. 
The kingdom was lost, and lost for ever. 

But did Saul actually prefer the gratification that 
Agag’s presence and flattery afforded, and the 


| possession of his share of this spoil, to the recovery of 
tenderly does he remind him of it, and how earnestly | 


the 
He ought to have perceived that this, and 


the Divine favour, and his reinstatement on 
throne ? 


| nothing short of this, was the alternative. There was 


no ambiguity whatever about the command he hal 
to obey. His duty was clearly defined ; his path 


| most definitively laid down for him. As far, too, from 


| gress, 


, Jericho. 
| arrival of the prophet. 
so euthusiastically, to his leadership—a sight of late | 


Unable to resist the impetuous onset of an army | 
which felt that victory was theirs before they struck a | 


blow, the Amalekites were smitten eastward and 
southward, through all the wide borders that they 


all uncertainty, was the doom denounced on disobe- 
dience. Yet clear as all had been made by God, we 
may well believe that all had become misty aud ob- 
scure to the king in the moment of his victory—when 
all those passions rose into power, which by partially 
deluding him to the real issue, seduced him to trans- 
He returns home at least in a very self- 
satisfied condition, as one who had fully acquitted 
himself of the duty he had undertaken. Passing 
Gibeah, he makes a large triumphal procession throug 
the land, carrying Agag with him. Coming so far 
north as Carmel, he sets up there some memorial 
stone or other monument to commemorate Israel’: 
triumph over her oldest and most inveterate enemy— 
the visiting upon Amalek of the sins of so many 
generations. One thing only we notice, that however 
much at ease he seems, he carefully avoids in this 
large circuit the place where Samuel is living. Samucl 
has to come to him at Gilgal, down in the plain oi 
Still more suspicious is his conduct on the 
Anticipating all inquiry, he 
hastens to salute Samuel, saying, ‘‘ Blessed be thou 
of the Lord: I have performed the commandment 
of the Lord,’”’—a courtesy somewhat overdone, a 
profession of obedience somewhat prematurely and too 
ostentatiously made. This very profession of respect, 
and forwardness of profession, might of itself have 
led Samuel to suspect that something was wrong. 
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Men, who before any challenge made, are so quick 
and vehement to assert their innocence, go some 
length thereby to prove their guilt. 

Was Saul then playing the part of an utter and 
arrant hypocrite in speaking in this way to Samuel ? 
Was it with a thorough consciousness that he had so 
flagrantly violated it, that now, with such apparent 
self-complacency he said, ‘*I have performed the 
commandment of the Lord ?”” We would wrong him 
if we thought so. Our conception rather is, that he 


had actually persuaded himself that partial though it | 


was, his obedience would be accepted ; or, at least, 
that the shortcoming from the full tale and measure 
of what had been required would, all things con- 
sidered, be excused. Having managed to quiet the 
first stirrings of conscience, he had given himself up 
to all the enjoyments of the long triumphal march 
throughout the land. The sudden sight of Samuel 


stirs up uneasy feelings, in his very effort to drown | 


which, to recover his former self-possession and self- 
complacency, he assumes a peculiarly confident air, 
and without waiting for the prophet to say anything 


declares, ‘‘ I have performed the commandment of the | 


Lord.” Not that he was after all so very sure or 
self-satisfied as he wished Samuel to believe he was. 
The confidence thrown into the utterance was rather, 


we suspect, a cloak or shield thrown hastily over an | 
uneasy feeling of insecurity which the prophet’s pre- | 


sence had excited. 
It was a vain attempt to hide what could not be 
concealed. ‘What meancth then,” was Samuel’s 


prompt reply, ‘‘this bleating of the sheep in mine | 


ears, and the lowing of the oxen which I hear?” 
The pointed question at once drove Saul from the 


position he had ai first assumed, and the fact ad- | 


mitted, he enters upon his defence. ‘‘And Saul 


said, They have brought them from the Amalekites ; | 
for the people spared the best of the sheep and of the 


oxen, to sacrifice unto the Lord thy God ; and the 
rest we have utterly destroyed ” (1 Samuel xy. 15), 
In the destruction he claims to have had a share, 
We did it. The sparing—the censurable part of the 
trausaction—he throws upon others. They—the peo- 
ple—did it. The king is for rolling the guilt over 
upon the people. The people, had they been chal- 
lengéd, would have rolled it back upon the king. 
not done at his direct command, had he not fully 
concurred in the act? was he not to receive his own 
share of the spoil? It was for him to see to it 
whether he was carrying out the original orders he 
had received. It was for them to act under him, and 
to do as he directed or permitted them to do, So 
has it been in every partnership of guilt. So was it 
when the first offender of our race challenged by God 
sought to screen himself by saying, ‘‘ The woman that 
thou gavest me, she gave me of the tree, and I did 
eat.” Communion in iniquity lightens the sense of 
individual responsibility, and betrays into the vain 
and base attempt to get rid of our own burden by 
casting it upon the shoulders of our associates. We 
cannot tell who were the first proposers of the 
plan for retaining the best part of the Amalekitish 
spoil. And so far as Saul’s share in the transaction 
is concerned, it does not much matter. Perhaps it 





If | almost sure to fail. 


was his soldiers who gave the first example of the 
retention, It may even have been true, that at first 
he was somewhat unwilling to go in with the measure, 
and that some strong pressure was put upon him 
| before he yielded. But he did yield. He whose 
very office it was to command and control, if he 
suffered himself to be led away by the example, or 
overborne by the urgency of his own soldiers to do 
that which was in direct contradiction to the autho- 
ritative injunction of the Most High, had he a right to 
use the plea he did, and try to cover his own guilt 
behind that of the people ? 

But there was another plea of defence put forward 
here, on which it is evident that Saul mainly rested, 
which it would even seem that he had some expec- 
tation that the prophet would accept. The best of 
the sheep and oxen, he aflirmed, had been kept, that 
they might be offered in sacrifice. And let us mark 
the way in which he twice speaks of Him to whom 
they were to be offered up—‘‘ to the Lord thy God” — 
| as if it would be particularly acceptable to Samuel to 
know that it was to the Lord his God that such a 
large and costly offering was to be devoted. Alas 
for the miserable cntanglements in which the vain 
attempt at self-justification involves the king! Saul 
was not, we imagine, a naturally dishonest or deceit- 
ful man ; yet who can believe that in this instance he 
spake the truth ? who can believe that it was really 
| for sacrificial purposes that all those bleating sheep 
| and lowing oxen had been preserved ? We may well 
doubt whether this was ever thought of in the first 
appropriation of the plunder. If it were, it could be 
but a small portion of the whole that could have had 
| such a destination given to it. But Saul is grasping 
at every instrument he can lay hold of by which to 
shield himself from rebuke, and he seizes this one as 
the likeliest to serve his object. He fabricates a 
falsehood, and throws it over his transgression. It 
was one of the flimsiest as well as foulest screens he 
| could have chosen, However deep then may be the 
| shame of exposure, however heavy the penalty atien- 

dant upon acknowledgment of guilt, never let us try 
to justify a wrong act by a falsehood, however artfully 
contrived, however near in outward form it may be 
| to the truth; for somehow or other the attempt is 
Fashion it ever so artfully, wrap 
| it ever so tightly and closely round the thing that 
| you wish it to conceal, some opening will be left 
| through which the light will at last break out, and 
the double doom shall accompany the discovery. 

The deceitfulness of Saul’s defence was transparent 
enough for younger and less practised eyes than 
Samuel’s to see through, yet see in what a gentle 
way the good old prophet deals with him. He will 
not strip off the thin disguise, nor lay bare in all its 
naked deformity the deception attempted to be prac- 
tised on him. It is too painful an office for so kind 
a hand as his todo. He had spent a sleepless night 
of prayer and twars, crying all night unto the Lord 
on behalf of the young, thoughtless, perverse prince 
whom he still loved and pitied, and now he cannot hold 
up to Saul’s own eyes the dark distorted features of 
the falsifier that he had been exhibiting. He assumes 
the truth of what Saul had said. _ He assumes that it 
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had been in part at least for sacrificial purposes that 
the spoil had been set apart. Did that justify the 
king? A specific command had been issued. Did 


Saul and the people think that the richest sacrifices | 


they could offer to the Lord would excuse or com- 


pensate for disobedience to that command? If the | 


intention had indeed been cherished of turning part 
of the spoil to the sacred use, it had evidently been 
upon the principle and in the expectation that the 


setting apart of so much to the Lord would warrant | 
Was | 


the keeping of the remainder for themselves. 
this allowable ? would this be acceptable to God ? 
** And Samuel said, Hath the Lord as great de- 
light in burnt-offerings and sacrifices, as in obeying the 
voice of the Lord? Behold, to obey is better than 
sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams,” 
Above all merely formal acts of worship, though 


they be acts that God himself has prescribed, above all | 


sacrifices, whether of the lamb of the fold or the gold 


of the coffer, precious, in God’s reckoning, is the ear | 


that is open to hear His word, and the hand that is 
ready to do His bidding. And for the constant 
hearkening to His voice, and the constant doing of 
His will, He will accept no substitute in any the cost- 
liest offerings that we may present. It is sad to reflect 
how much of the religion that exists among us is a 
religion of substitution and compromise. We would 
negotiate the matter with God on our own terms. 
As acknowledged bankrupts we would compound with 
our Great Creditor in the Heavens. Some of the 
costliest things we have we would offer Him. No 
small portion of our time we would dedicate to His 
worship and service. No small portion of our wealth 
we would contribute for the extension of His king- 
dom. Many a painful duty will we do, many a pain- 
ful sacrifice will we make; but all for this, that 
having given so much to God, the rest may be our 
own to do with as we please. Are there not many 
who, for permitted self-indulgence in the one path 
to which some strong bias of their nature impels, 
would willingly practise great self-denial in all the 
others ?—would willingly suffer this or that other to 
be altogether closed against them, nay, would cheer- 
fully put forth their own hands to close them up, if 
only that one path so dear to them be left open and 
free? It cannot be. The Holy One and the Just 
will enter into no such compromise, will stoop to no 
such terms, It is a broad unrestricted obedience that 
He claims ; a willing, loving, universal service. He 
asks the heart—the whole heart ; the life—the whole 
life. For the habitual neglect of any one known duty, 
for the habitual commission of any one known sin, 


hood, and amidst the strong tendency that the reli- 
, gious spirit among the people had to run into ritualism, 

was, in truth, one of the chief designs of the Pro- 
| phetic office. And it is with no stinted breath that 
| the first in the line of this order sounds here the key- 
note, responded to by one after another of his succes- 
| sors, till Jeremiah is bold enough to say, in the name 
'of the Lord, ‘I spake not unto your fathers, nor 
commanded them in the day that I brought them out 
of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt-offerings or 
sacrifices. But this thing commanded I them: Obey 
| my voice, and I will be your God, and ye shall be my 
people” (Jerem. vii. 22, 23). 

But admitting that he had to a certain extent failed 
in rendering an exact and full obedience to the Divine 
| command, it is evident that Saul did not imagine the 
| offence he had socommitted to be one of the darkest dye. 
Suppose, for instance, that before setting out on the 
expedition against Amalek, unsatisfied with what God 
had said to him through Samuel, he had gone to and 


| consulted one that had a familiar spirit ; or suppose 


| that when the expedition was over, and he had come to 


Carmel, instead of erecting a memorial building there to 
be a monument to his own vanity, he had built a temple 
to some idol of the nations, and worshipped within it, 
either of these acts had been, in his apprehension, 
a far more grievous crime than the one he had ac- 
tually committed in sparing a portion of the Ama- 
lekitish cattle. But Samuel would have him know 


that God’s thoughts were not as his thoughts upon 


this matter. With the evident intention of cor- 
recting a delusion of this kind under which he was 
labouring, the prophet added, “ For rebellion,”— 


' such rebellion as exhibited in taking your own way 


rather than the one laid down by God—* is as the 
sin of witchcraft ; and stubbornness”—such stubborn- 


‘ness a3 you have shown—“ is as iniquity and idol- 


atry.” Against the two crimes of idolatry and 
witchcraft the severest penalties of the Mosaic law 
had been denounced. From both those crimes Saul 
personally shrunk, and showed great zeal throughout 
his reign in rooting them out of the country. He 
had, however, but a feeble impression of the guilt 
contracted by his not doing that which the Lord 
had commanded him, and the way that Samuel 
takes to rectify this wrong impression is by putting 
his offence side by side with the very two that he 
would himself have been the readiest most severely 
to condemn. There is and can be no greater sin 
than disobedience to a command of God. To set 
up our own will im anything, in immediate and 
direct opposition to God’s will,—we might just as 


no compensation can be accepted. No largeness of | Well, with as little guilt, set up an idol and wor- 


payment in one quarter can purchase exemption from 
all liability in another. 

This was the great lesson that Samuel, upon this 
occasion, tried to impress on Saul. And there is 
something singularly impressive in this testimony to 
the comparative worthlessness of all sacrifices and 
burnt-offerings issuing from the very heart of the 
Levitical institute, spoken at the very time when all 
the statutes and otdinances of the Lord touching the 
manifold services of the sanctuary were in full force. 
To hear this very testimony in front of the priest- 


ship it. To consult our own spirit, and follow its 
devices and desires, rather than follow that pre- 
scribed by God,—we might just as well, with as 
little guilt, go and consult one who professed to be 
in league with the devil. 

The excuse made by Saul having been thus exposed 
and rejected, Samuel pronounces the words of doom : 
‘* Because thou hast rejected the word of the Lord, he 
hath also rejected thee from being king.’ At first it 
looks as if Saul on hearing these words had become a 
true penitent. ‘‘ I have sinned,” he said to Samuel, 
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*¢ T have transgressed the commandment of the Lord. 
Now therefore, I pray thee, turn again with me, 
that I may worship the Lord.” Why does Samuel 
make no reference to such acknowledgment of trans- 
gression? Why, instead of turning to go along with Saul, 
does he turn so eagerly to go away from him that the 
king grasps his mantle, and it rends in his hand ? 
Why does he repeat again aud again the doom, “I 
will not return with thee: for thou hast rejected the 
word of the Lord, and the Lord hath rejected thee 
from being king. . . . The Lord hath rent the king- 
dom of Israel from thee this day, and hath given it 
to a neighbour of thine that is better than thou”? 
Because it is a reluctant, half-hollow, altogether defec- 
tive repentance this of Saul. Still amidst the acknow- 
ledgments of guilt’there is the evidence of a spirit 
unbroken, unsubdued ; still he tries to bring in the 
false excuse, “‘ I transgressed because I feared the 
people, and obeyed their voice.” Too much is made 
of Samuel, too little of God. ‘I have trans- 





gressed the commandment of the Lord, and thy 
words—” Why place the words of the servant on a 
line with those of his Great Master? ‘I pray thee 
pardon my sin.” Better that he had asked Samuel 
to pray to the Lord for pardon ; better still that he 
had himself prayed. But he was thinking more of how 
he would stand with others than with God. The 
secret motive at last breaks out, when he says, 
‘* Honour me now, I pray the, before the elders of 
my people, and before Israel, and turn again with me, 
that I may worship the Lord thy God.” It is the 
honour that cometh from man that he is seeking, 
| rather than the honour which cometh from God only. 





‘* Whatever shape or form 

His actions took, whatever phrase he threw 

About his thoughts or mantle o'er his life, 

His topmost aim and his most thirsty wish 

Were to be admired and honoured and obeyed. 

Pride—self-adoring pride—unconquerable pride— 

Gave root and nourishment and strength to all.” 
Wittram Hanna. 


A SACRAMENTAL MEDITATION. 
THE COMMEMORATIVE MONUMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCII. 


(Joshua iv. 6, 7.) . 


*¢Wuar is this pile of stones by the river-side? who 
put them there? and why?” Thus asked many an 
Israclitish child. And thus replied many an Israel- 
itish parent—‘‘These stones were piled up as a me- 
morial of the crossing of Jordan by our forefathers, 
when the water was held back by the strong hand of 
Jehovah, and they passed over dry-shod.” Worthy, 
indeed, of grateful commemoration was an event so 
important in Jewish history, so symbolical and pro- 
phetical in relation to the Christian Church. 

The hosts of Israel, after forty years’ weary wander- 
ing, were now in sight of the promised land—‘‘ a land 
of brooks of water, of fountains and depths that 
spring out of valleys and hills ; a land of wheat, and 
barley, and vines and fig trees, and pomegranates ; a 
land of oil, olive, and honey ; a land wherein they 
might eat bread without scarceness, and not lack any- 
thing in it.” But Jordan rolled between! It was 
the early summer when, by the melting of the snow 
on Lebanon, the river overflowed its banks, Swollen 
into a deep and rapid torrent, it formed an effectual 
barrier to the progress of the immense multitude of 
men, women and children, who, with their flocks and 
baggage, desired to enter the Canaan of beauty and 
abundance, towards which they had so long been on 
the march. Yet the people, by command of Joshua, 
sanctified themselves in preparation for the passage of 
the river on the following day ; and when the event- 


ful morning dawned they struck their tents, gathered | 
their goods, and prepared to go forward, relying on | 
the help of Him who had brought them through the | 


Red Sea and the terrible wilderness, But Jordan 
still roared furiously down the valley. There was no 
bridge. There were no boats. The fords were im- 
passable. Yet the priests, bearing the ark, advanced 
towards theriver. Nearer and nearer they approached, 


= 


| Now they were at the very brink, and still were going 
| forward, though Jordan still roared furiously down 
| the valley. And now “their feet were dipped in the 
| brim of the water.” Then, and not till then, the 
| power of God was put forth for those who had trusted 
in Him—for the flood was arrested, and piled up in 
heaps above where the priest stood with the ark of 
God, while the waters which had already passed the 
spot flowed away to the Dead Sea, leaving about seven 
miles of channel dry. Then the mighty host moved 
| forward in line, every one going straight before him 
through the river’s bed. ‘* What ailed thee, O thou 
sea, that thou fleddest? thou Jordan, that thou wast 
driven back? Tremble, thou earth, at the presence 
of the Lord, at the presence of the Goud of Jacob.” 

The mighty power of Jehovah was signally displayed. 
And so was His grace in the faith both of priests and 
people. There stood the former, in mid-channel, 
close against the heaving, swelling, roaring mountain 
of water that dashed its angry spray into their faces 
and threatened to overwhelm them; and yonder 
marched the vast multitude, seeing above them the 
ever-augmenting flood, with no visible barrier to hold 
it back ; a flood which, left to ordinary influences, 
would in a few minutes sweep away to certain de- 
struction all who were in the line of its irresistible 
career, But the people saw those priests standing 
calm in the river-bed ; and they saw how that threat- 
ening flood tossed and rvared, but dared not pass the 
spot where, on the shoulders of the consecrated priests, 
was upborne the ark of the living God. 

And so all Israel passed over on dry ground—every 
one of them—every timid woman, and every feeble 
| child, as safely as the strongest and the bravest war- 





rior of all their tribes. For the safety of not one of 
them was his strength or bravery or skill; but the 
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hand of Jehovah arresting the waters where stood the 
priests and the sacred ark. Then twelve men—a 
man from every tribe—took twelve large stones out 
of the river-bed, and piled them up as a commemo- 
rative monument, so that when their children should 
ask their fathers in time to come, saying, ‘* What 
mean ye by these stones ?” they might answer, ‘‘ The 
waters of Jordan were cut off before the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord ; when it passed over, the waters 
of Jordan were cut off.” 

The ‘*Holy Communion,” or sacrament of the 
‘¢ Lord’s Supper,” is a monumental pillar, more than 
eighteen centuries old, set up at the time of the great 
deliverance wrought by the Saviour of mankind. It 
carries us back to the crucifixion of our Lord. Its 
authority, as a historical witness, cannot be gainsaid. 
If it had been established at any period subsequent 
to that event, it would have contradicted itself. The 
world would have convicted it of falsehood if, being a 
new institution, it had declared, as it does declare, 
that if was ordained by Christ himself, and trans- 
mitted by His apostles. This sacrament is therefore a 
witness for Christianity as old as Christianity itself, 
and ‘continueth to this day” more emphatic and 
imperishable than any monument of marble or of 
brass. 

Do any ask—‘* What mean ye by this service ?” 
We answer that we are God’s Israel fleeing out of the 
Egypt of spiritual bondage and death in quest of the 
Canaan of heavenly rest, to which we have been 
invited by the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. But 
the dark: Jordan of our guilt rolls between us and the 
promised land. No earthly paradise of valleys and 
hills, of corn-fields and vineyards, was ever so alluring 
to the traveller wearied with the wide wilderness, as 
the favour, protection, and blessing of the Almighty 
appear to the soul grieving over its long thraldom to 
sin and the devil. But how can we reach that “land 
flowing with milk and honey?”’ Our numerous and 
aggravated sins, the punishment our own conscience 
forbodes and a righteous law claims, —this is a raging 
river cutting off our progress. What shall we do in 
the swelling of Jordan? If we attempt to wade it, 
buoyed up with excuses or fancied merit of our own, 
that angry flood will hurry us downward into what 
will indeed prove the sea of death. But we have a 
High Priest-—one greater than Aaron. And He bears 
an ark—the ark of the everlasting covenant—the 
atonement He offered on our behalf. With this He 
enters the dark river of our guilt, and lo! Jordan is 
driven back. The threatening flood is arrested,—the 
channel of the stream is dry,—and we may pass over 
into the enjoyment of pardon and the love of God ; 
not because the stream is shallow, not because we are 
strong to wade it or to swim, but, in every case alike, 
because Jesus holds back the flood. We see our sins 
piled up in angry heaps, we hear their threatening 


| God through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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roar, but we see Christ crucified between us and them, 
—a barrier through which they cannot burst. 

Trusting in Him, I would pass over this Jordan, 
and rejoice in the assurance that my sins are for- 
given. Being justified by faith, I have peace with 
‘¢ We who 
believe do enter into rest,” the rest of adoption, the 
happy Canaan of filial confidence and communion 
with our Father in heaven. Let me then comme- 
morate with a grateful heart this wondrous deliverance! 
I also would take a stone and set it up fora pillar! 
I would in this sacred supper obey my Lord’s own 
loving precept, and show forth His death,—that death 
by which I escape death, that intervention by which 
alone the flood of guilt and punishment is arrested, 
and a “living way” opened into tle promised inherit- 
ance. 

There is another Jordan—the dark river of death. 
Often it is swollen, and its angry roar, like Niagara, 
heard from afar, affrights many a timid traveller. 
But the way to heaven is across that stream. We 
cannot avoid it. There is no other route. But 
again we see the divine Aaron in our nature entering 
that river. It was at its fullest, fiercest flood when 
his ‘*‘ feet were dipped” in it. He encountered death 
in all its strength and fury. He wrestled with, and 
overcame it. He hurled back the torrent. Above 
Him it rises in swelling heaps, and all below Him 
in the channel is dry. There is no real death now 
to the believer. There is a valley, a channel, a 
river-bed, a seeming death, which is the passage into 
life, but death itself is abolished, and ‘‘ dry-shod” 
we pass over Jordan. ‘* Death is swallowed up in 
victory.” Multitudes, looking unto Jesus, have 
passed over, not only with safety, but with exulting 
joy. They are on the other side waiting to welcome 
us. We also will follow, looking not at the threat- 
ening flood, but at the conquering Saviour who stands 
between us and it. Lord, we believe, help Thou our 
unbelief! Let us not at our last hour, through any 
pains of death, lose confidence in Thee! But may 
we gladly obey the last summons, singing as we 
cross—‘*Q death, where is thy sting? O grave 
where is thy victory? Thanks be unto God who 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
In grateful memory of that deliverance from condem- 
nation, in token of that joyful hope of final salvation, 
help me, O Lord, to eat the bread and drink the 
wine, emblems of Thy body broken, and Thy blood 
shed, when for our salvation Thou didst descend into 
the Jordan of our guilt, roll back the deadly flood, 
and ‘* open the kingdom of Heaven to all believers.” 
And may I myself be a living monument to thy 
glory, by the fervour of my love, and the constancy 
of my obedience, proclaiming the memory of Thy 
great goodness, the reality of the deliverance Thon 
hast wrought ! Newman Hatt. 
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THEOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE. 
No. II.—CLAIMS OF THE BIBLE: 


Taktve@ the Bible simply as it stands, and confining | 


ourselves in the first instance to the Old Testament, 
we found the ancient Hebrew Faith presenting a total 
contrast to every other Religion of antiquity, and like 
a sun in the midst of surrounding darkness shining 
forth to the unclouded eye in its own divinity. 
But though abstract statements may carry irresistible 
conviction to the mind, something more is needed to 
give full satisfaction to the heart. It is when we look 
at this Faith in its practical workings that we come 
to feel its penetrating and transforming power ; then 
it is that we see it to be the Divine element in human 
thought and feeling, life and action ; and then do we 
behold it transfiguring the Hebrew Story from begin- 
ning to end, taking it quite out of the category of 
mere ancient history with its accompanying literature. 
Come then, reader, and ere we proceed to the New 
Testament, let us look together at a few passages of 
the Pentateuch first, then of the Psalms, and lastly of 
the Prophets. 

First, The opening chapters of Genesis—which, 
according to any reasonable chronology, and the ad- 
missions of moderate rationalists themselves, carry us 
back to the hoariest antiquities of our race—contain 
a rapid notice of Adam’s earliest descendants, in the 
midst of which there comes in this remarkable descrip- 
tion of the religious life of one of them ‘* And 
Enoch walked with God ;”* expressing at once the 
distinct and conscious personality of both the parties, 
their nearness to each other, and their mutual fami- 
liarity. We have already remarked how totally foreign 
to the religious phraseology of all Pagan antiquity such 
a way of thinking and speaking is. But the point to 
which we now advert is the ripeness of thought and 
perfection of phraseology attained at the very earliest 
dawn of the Hebrew Faith. Has any subsequent de- 
velopment of the religious life up to the present hour 
superannuated this first conception of it, or improved 
upon this way of expressing it? If not, how is this 
to be accounted for? If you reject the Bible account 
of the origin of our race, and instead of a Fall sup- 
pose that man has been rising by very slow degrees, 
and in spite of repeated failures, from the lowest level 
in mind and morals to his present stage of advance- 
ment in both, how are you to account for the fact, 
that the brightest conceptions on the subject which of 
all others is most vital to man, are to be found among 
the Hebrews, and in a work of unparalleled antiquity, 
while in all the outside world—if we may take the con- 
fession of Socrates, or of Plato in his name, so many 
ages afterwards—not a thing was definitely known 
regarding either the nature of God or His relation to 
men? To tell us, as some now do, that ‘ the religious 


element’ predominated in the Hebrew race, or that | 


they were peculiarly susceptible of religious emotion, 
is to trifle with the subject, and escape in a cloud of 
words out of a felt difficulty. 





* The frequentative form (PEN ), denoting the continwousness 
of it, as a life-work, f 


INTERNAL EVIDENCE FOR THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Descending to the period of Abraham’s migration 
| from Mesopotamia to Palestine, we are still some 
fifteen centuries earlier than the earliest of the Greek 
philosophers. Yet hear the spirit in which he inter- 
cedes for Sodom: ‘* Behold I have taken upon me to 
speak unto the Lord, who am but dust and ashes.” 
Where in all the literature of heathen antiquity, or in 
any literature whatever into which the Hebrew Faith 
has not breathed its spirit, will you find the least 
approach to intercourse of this sort with the living 
God? But the Religion of Abraham is bound up with 
the supernatural call of Abraham, to go forth into 
a land which he was afterwards to receive for his 
seed, when as yet he had no child, a seed which 
was to become a great nation, and in which all 
nations were to be blessed.. On the faith of this call, 
and in reliance on these promises, the whole religious 
life of Abraham was constructed. If, then, you reject 
these historical facts, or resolve them into mere ancient 
legends with some small grains of fact in them, you 
will find that the Religion of Abraham has collapsed 
in the process ; for in this, as in every other case, the 
Bible History is the flesh and blood of the Bible 
Religion, and you cannot abandon the one without 
losing the other. 

Coming down to one scene in the history of Joseph, 
who can but wonder at that Hebrew youth, sold into 
Egypt and rising as a slave to the head of his 
master’s establishment, thus remonstrating with his 
master’s wife, when solicited by that unscrupulous 
woman to an act of impurity: ‘* Behold, my master 
wotteth not what is with me in the house, aud he 
hath committed all that he hath to my hand: there 
is none greater in this house than I, neither hath he 
kept back anything from me but thee, because thou 
art his wife : how, then, can I do this great wicked- 
hess, and sin against God?” The thing so remark- 
able here is not so much the refined moral delicacy 
of this youth, in circumstances of the strongest temp- 
tation, as the views and feelings which not only dis- 
armed the temptation but filled him with horror at 
the proposal. It was the religion of the youth which 
was at the root of his morals. The sense of a present 
God put servant, master, mistress, property—every 
person and every thing—in its right place in this 
slave’s mind asa principle, and into his heart asa 
well-spring of beautiful action. Find me anything 
like this outside the pale and beyond the shadow of 
the Bible Religion, and I shall begin to think whether 
it may be accounted for on human or natural prin- 
ciples, But till then I shall retain the conviction 
with which every unwarped reader of this History 
rises from the perusal of it—that the Religion which 
this youth brought with him to Egypt from under his 
father’s roof, the religion of Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob, was a Divinely revealed and the only true 
Religion. And here also the Religion is inseparable 
| from the History of the family that were constituted 
_ its trustees for the world, Give your children the 
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History to read, and they will to a certainty drink in | life and soul and sense even of the poetry will, like a 
the Religion ; teach them the Religion, and they will broken bellows, have lost all power of stirring the 


read the History as ifs history ; but only reason your- 
aelves, by a miserable mole-eyed criticism, out of the 


| 


heart. But if the Old Testament History be genuine 
and reliable history, the question whether the Hebrew 


authenticity of the History, and you will find that | Faith is supernatural and Divine is settled ; fur that 
| History is nothing else than a record of supernatural 


the Religion of the Bible has evaporated with it. 

The innumerable marks of historic reality which 
meet us in every section of the Pentateuch, which 
strike the reader just in proportion as the narrative is 
circumstantial, and which perhaps are not least con- 
vincing where small difficulties crop out and refuse to 
go easily away—these we must not be tempted to 
enteronhere. Often have writers on this subject called 
attention to the severe honesty with which everything 
unfavourable to Moses is related, without apology 
or explanation, in a work in which it will be hard to 
show that he himself had not at least the principal 
hand—so different from Josephus’s account of the 
same events; nor is there anything more affecting 
than the noble testimony to that God who for a hasty 
speech had denied him eutrance into the land he had 
come so far to inherit, with which the great leader 
closes his dying benediction on the tribes of Israel : 
‘There is none like unto the God of Jeshurun, who 
rideth in the heaven for thy help, and in his excel- 
lency on the sky : the eternal God is thy refuge, and 
underneath the everlasting arms. .. . Happy art thou, 
O, Israel ; who is like unto thee, O people, saved by 
the Lord,” &c. And that total abnegation of self, that 
consuming zeal for the honour of the living God among 
the surrounding nations that knew Him not—exceeded 
only by One, in whose lustre even Moses cannot stand 
—who can read such things in the most ancient and 
venerable of all Histories, and not exclaim at every 
step, *‘Surely God is in this place ” ? 

Secondly, Advancing to the Psalms, it does no justice 
to our subject to say that these marvellous compositions 
are indissolubly bound up with the Israelitish History. 
The fact is, that there are hardly a dozen of them— 
whether of the narrative, the didactic, or the lyrical 
class—which do not either derive from that History 
some element of their power, or presuppose it as the 
basis of all the thought and the spring of all the 
feeling that is in them. Some of the most stirring 
portions of the Psalter are little else than the great 


historical events of the Pentateuch in their devotional | 


aspect—as if the sweet singers of Israel, reading the 
Pentateuch with wonder and joy, had chanted forth 
its leading incidents with the thoughts which they 
inspired in their burning bosoms, and thus turned all 
into a Hymnal. As for those Psalms which are strictly 
personal—embodying the varying emotions of him 
whose name is associated with the entire collection, 
recording the hopes aud fears, the joys and sorrows, 
the struggles and reliefs of his eventful history, as if 





they had come fresh from his pen from day to day as 


he went through them, and stretching as they do over 
the most glorious period of the Israelitish history, 
from the first establishment of the royalty till it rose 
to its zenith on the accession of Solomon—this large 
class of the Psalms has positively no meaning at all, 
apart from the History ; insomuch, that if you give 
up the authenticity of the History, not only will the 
Religion be found to have dissolved with it, but the 








| formant, a Jewish Christian of good culture. 


communications made to men, and of men’s treatment 
of them ; of stupendous supernatural occurrences, for 
the purpose of forming into a nation the recipients of 
those Divine communications and establishing them 
in a land of their own; of institutions Divinely framed 
for hedging up this nation, and of fresh communica- 
tions made to them from time to time as depositaries 
of the true Faith, and witnesses for the living God to 
the nations around, until a destined period should 
arrive when this Faith should take a brighter form, 
and burst its narrow bounds, and fill the whole earth. 
One or two illustrations of this are all that we can here 
find room for. 

Que of the most spirit-stirring lyrics in the whole 
collection must have been penned by its author fresh 
from the reading of the Pentateuchal record of the 
Exodus of Israel. But, to say that the 114th Psalm 
is simply an outburst of poetic inspiration, suggested 
by the Exodus, is to pay it a poor compliment. It is 
the grandeur of all nature in sympathy with Jehovah’s 
presence at the head of His people—the sea fleeing at 
their approach, and Jordan driven back; the mountains 
skipping like rams, and the little hills like lambs. 
What moved you to this, ye mountains ? and ye little 
hills, what ailed you? The answer is not, It was the 
presence of the Lord ; but it comes in the form of a 
summons to the whole earth to ‘* tremble at the pre- 
sence of the Lord, at the presence of the God of 
Jacob, which turned the rock into a standing water, 
the flint into a fountain of waters.” There is poetry 
here, the highest poetry ; but the poetry of it is the 
offspring of the adoring faith, the rapt religious inspi- 
ration, of which it is an outburst. And, as it could 
only have been written by one whose soul was pene- 
trated by the historic reality of the Exodus, and before 
whose eye it stood up as one stupendous series of super- 
natural events, fresh as those of yesterday, so the in- 
spiration of this exalted lyric cannot possibly penetrate 
the soul that has discarded the Exodus as an historical 
event, nor can even its poetry seem otherwise than 
turgid. How different its effect on those who belicve in 
the History cannot be better illustrated than by a little 
scene which occurred some years ago. An English 
gentleman who took great pains in the religious train- 
ing of his son, and who had observed how eagerly he 
drank in the whole history of the children of Israel as 
recorded in the Pentateuch, was visited by our in- 
The 
father introduced him to his son as one of the children 
of Israel, whereupon the boy fixed his eyes on him 
and gazed in silence, as if he had something to say. 
** What are you looking at me for, my boy?” ‘I 
should like to ask you a question.” <** Well, let me 
hear it.” ‘*I want you to tell me how you felt 
when you were passing through the Red Sea.” The 
sight of an Israelite had instantaneously reproduced 
the whole scene in the boy’s mind; and seeing the 
race in that one living specimen of it—but, like a boy, 
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not realising the thousand intervening generations—he 
thought he should now learn the feelings which the 
scene had awakened in one who himself had passed 
through it. And what is this but one homely illus- 
tration of the impressions which the Old Testament 
History produces on young and old, in every age and 
every land and every family that is nurtured in it, 
and which will continue to be produced while the 


world lasts. German rationalists, and our own Co- | 


lensos and Davidsons, may study themselves, and try 
to write the public out of their belief in the historical 
realities of the Old Testament, but they will never 
succeed; for, as with a pen of iron and the point of a 
diamond are they written on the mind and heart of 
Jew and Gentile, as far as these lively oracles 
extend. 

But one other prominent feature of the Psalms must 
not be passed by—the constant reference in them to 
a written Word, by the faith of which the Psalmists 
were nurtured into intelligent and spiritual subjection 
to the God of their fathers, and by devout meditation 
on which their souls were attuned to those lofty 
strains which have furnished a matchless Liturgy for 
all ages, all lands, all classes alike. This written 
Word was beyond all doubt just the Pentateuch— 
called variously ‘‘the law of the Lord,” His *“ sta- 


tutes,” commandments,” ‘* testimonies,” ‘* judg- | 
ments,” dc. While His visible works were held to | 
declare His glory and show His handy-work, it is only | 
of “the law of the Lord” that it is said it ‘‘converteth | 
the soul,” ‘‘ maketh wise the simple,” and ‘* rejoiceth | 


the heart.” On this Word the whole religious life of 
believers turned, as on a pivot. 


monies are my meditation. Great peace have they 
who love thy law, and nothing shall offend them. My 
lips shall utter praise when thou hast taught me thy 
statutes,” &c. &c. Thus, as the religious life of these 
sweet singers of Israel began with faith in this “‘law of 
the Lord ”—the written record of God’s revelations to 
men from the beginning—so their stability in the ways 


of God, their recovery from backsliding, their triumph | 
over all that would separate between God and them, | 


and their assurance for ever, were all built on that 
Word, on which, as their Divinely-provided ladder, 
their souls rose to God as their refuge and strength 
in every time of trouble. ‘* In the multitude of my 
thoughts within me thy comforts delight my soul.” 
*‘Unless thy law had been my delights, I should then 
have perished in mine affliction. I will never forget 
thy precepts: for with them thou hast quickened me. 
Nay, they confidently expect that Word to subju- 
gate the whole world to God whenever the time shall 
arrive for its universal proclamation. ** All the kings of 
the earth shall praise thee, O Lord, when they hear the 
words of thy mouth” (cxxxviii. 4). In one of the most 
sublime of all the Psalms—the 147th—there is a 
matchless collocation of ideas. After singing ‘* The 
Lord doth build up Jerusalem: He gathereth together 
the outcasts of Israel,” the Psalm goes on to say, 
‘*He healeth the broken in heart, and bindeth up their 
wounds.” And from this microscopic vision of broken 
hearts and bleeding wounds—seen only to be healed, 


**O how I love thy | 
law! It is my meditation all the day. I have more | 
understanding than all my teachers, for thy testi- | 


beheld to be bound up—the Psalmist vaults at one 
bound up to the telescopic grasp of the starry heavens, 
and the numbering of what we call their countless 
hosts, as to Him a thing of infinite ease : ‘‘ He telleth 
| the number of the stars ; he calleth them all by their 
names.” Well might he add, as if overpowered by 
| his own ideas, ‘* Great is our Lord, and of great 
| power ; his understanding is infinite.” But, what we 
notice this Psalm for, is the sharp contrast which, at 
the close of it, he notes between such sublime views 
of God and the childish lies by which the whole 
heathen world were deluded: ‘* He showeth his 
word unto Jacob, his statutes and his judgments unto 
Israel. He hath not dealt so with any nation: and 
as for his judgments, they [of other nations] have not 
known them.” In fact, this rock of the written Word 
is the grand distinction between the Religion of the 
Bible and that thin philosophical Deism in which 
some who have discarded all that .is supernatural in 
Religion, but yet cannot do without some religion, 
would fain entrench themselves. Falling back on 
the intuitions of the mind itself, they would have 
us believe that these tell of a loving Father above, 
who will not leave sincere souls to wander without 
light enough to guide them through this weary pil- 
grimage, and will surely give them a peaceful dis- 
missal out of it to something better. ‘To not a few 
sceptics these flickering ‘* intuitions” tell of nothing 
of the sort, which, in truth, is but the dreary echo of 
a biblical language. To them these intuitions tell of 
nothing higher than some pantheistic totality, of which 
every man and every thing is a several part, all ful- 
filling their destiny, and eventually to resolve them- 
selves into forms as yet unknown. But taking this 
vague heart-sickening Deism at its best, and giving it 
the benefit of all the biblical clothing by which its 
baldness is veiled, what certainty has any man of the 
truth of it, and what repose, or what hope, can the 
heart extract from an uncertainty? But those who 
believe in the Bible have a definite faith and solid 
assurances. Persuaded in their inmost souls that they 
read there the mind and will of God regarding them, 
and surrendering themselves to Him as thus revealed, 
they know that He is on their side ; they dwell in the 
| secret place of the Most High, and abide under the 
shadow of the Almighty ; and though they may have 
at times to cry to Him out of the depths, and seem to 
get no answer, they “‘ wait for God, their soul doth 
wait, for their hope is in his word ”—by the faith of 
which they overcome the world. 

Thirdly: Surpassing as is the sublimity of the views 
given of God by the Prophets—as even rationalists 
themselves are forced to acknowledge—it is not this so 
much to which we wish to call attention, it is to the 
fact that this exalted theology is embedded in references 
to the ancient oracles and the ancient Faith of the 
nation, as the basis of its organic existence, the secret 
of its preservation, and the essential condition of its 
continued prosperity. Let us look for a moment into 
this. 

Some three centuries before the wisest of the 
Grecian philosophers was born, Isaiah had begun to 
utter his prophetic oracles in the insignificant kingdom 
of Judah. When Socrates grew up to be a teacher 
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at Athens, having mastered all that his predecessors | prophet at one moment reminding his people of the 
had taught on the subject of the Powers above, he came | stupendous interpositions made for them in the earlier 
to the mournful conclusion (so at least his disciple Plato | days of their national history, and the next moment 
makes him say) that nothing whatever was known on | stretching their views forward to an era hastening on 
the subject. About two hundred and fifty years before | apace, when even this would be eclipsed—when the 
this, Isaiah was uttering himself in such magnificent | ‘‘salvation” which the ancient Faith carried in its 
strains as the following: ‘‘ The grass withereth, the | bosom, bursting its cerements, would go forth in a 
flower fadeth : because the spirit of the Lord bloweth | more glorious form upon this wretched world ; when 
upon it. . . . but the word of our God shall stand for | the Sun of Righteousness should arise with healing 
ever, . . . Behold the Lord God will come with strong | in His wings, rolling back the darkness that enwrapt 
hand, and his arm shall rule for him ; behold, his re- | it, and establishing over the whole earth a kingdom 
ward is with him, and his work before him ; [but, with | of truth and righteousness and peace. 
all this majesty and might] he shall feed his flock We have seen one Faith reigning throughout the 
like a shepherd: he shall gather the lambs with his | Old Testament: the earliest period and form of it 
arm, and carry them in his bosom, and shall gently | represented in the Pentateuch ; the maturity of it 
lead those that are with young. . . . Who hath di- | exhibited in the Psalms; and in the Prophets, while 
rected the spirit of the Lord, or being his counsellor | these older records and forms of the Faith are every- 
hath taught him?. . . All nations before him are as | where recognised as the life of the national existence, 
nothing; and they are counted to him less than nothing, | the views of the people are directed forward to some- 
and vanity.”’ But lest any one should think that such | thing far brighter, more catholic, and more enduring 
sublime views of God were now uttered for the first | in the future. We have found, even in the earliest 
time, the prophet sends his people back to what their | portion of the Old Testament—at the latest conceiv- 
fathers had received from their fathers, even from the | able date of it, half a millennium at least, before any 
very beginning: ‘‘ Have ye not known? have ye not | of the Grecian speculations on theology were com- 
heard ? hath it not been told you from the beginning ? | mitted to writing—in this most ancient and venerable 
have ye not understood from the foundations of the | of all Records, we have found a Faith which to this 
earth ? [as if there never had been a time when this | day has never been superseded or outgrown, but only 
‘‘transmitted testimony” was not in men’s posses- | enlarged and confirmed ; bearing the impress of a 
sion]. . . . Lift up your eyes on high, and behold | revelation from heaven, as distinguished from a dis- 
who hath created these things, that bringeth out | covery of earth—of something made known from above 
their host by number: he calleth them all by names | to men, in total contrast to anything found out by 
by the greatness of his might, for that he is strong | men; accessible, therefore, to men of every class 
in power ; not one faileth, Why [then] sayest thou, | within its reach, and demanding no philosophic culture 
O Jacob, and speakest, O Israel, My way is hid | to apprehend and apply, but only the submission of 
from the Lord, and my judgment is passed over from 'the humble and teachable mind to Him that made 
my God? Hast thou not known, hast thou not | it. We have seen this Faith inspiring its simple 
heard, that the everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator possessors with views of God the most exalted and 
of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither is | views of self the lowliest, with a purity of moral 
weary 1” dc. (xl.) | feeling, and a confidence of safety under the wings 
But even this does not so fully show how insepar- | of the Almighty, utterly inexplicable, save on one 
able is the verity of the whole History of Israel from | principle—that this Faith -was supernaturally and 
the sublime J'heology here poured forth, as some other | Divinely taught, and that its possessors knew it to 
passages, such as the following: ‘* Hearken to me, | be so. We have seen, too, that this Faith is so inter- 
ye that follow after righteousness, ye that seek the | woven with the History of the supernatural call of 
Lord ; look to the rock whence ye are hewn, and to | Abraham, of the settlement of his descendants in 
the hole of the pit whence ye are digged : look unto | Egypt, and of their stupendous Exodus from it, of 
Abraham your father, and unto Sarah that bare you ; | their subsequent organisation as national dépositaries 
for I called him alone, and blessed and increased him. | of the Faith, their settlement in a land of their own ; 
For the Lord [that made thee thus a nation from | and of all their subsequent fortunes—that it is 
nothing] shall comfort Zion ; He will comfort all her | impossible to take the one without the other ; inso- 
waste places, and will make her wilderness like Eden | much that when you set aside this History as ‘‘un- 
. « +» joy and gladness shall be found therein, thanks- | historical,” you thereby dissolve the whole fabric of 
giving and the voice of melody.” Howinapt would be | the Theology, whereas if you accept the History as 
this appeal of the prophet to the supernatural call of | true, the Faith embodied in it rises sublime before the 
Abraham as a solitary individual, and the Divine for- | view, and with those lively oracles in your hands you 
mation of a people from his loins, if no such events had | find and feel yourselves in immediate communication 
occurred, and if both prophet and people had not | with Him who, when all nations were walking in their 
known them to be true! ‘‘ Hearken unto me, my | own ways, did at sundry times and in divers man- 
people ; and give ear unto me, O my nation: for... the | ners speak in time past unto the fathers by the 
heavens shall vanish away like smoke, and the earth prophets.’ 
shall wax old like a garment, and they that dwell Some other aspects of the Hebrew Faith, which to 
therein shall die in like manner: but my salvation | us bespeak its Divinity even more than those features 
shall be for ever, and my righteousness shall not be | of it which we have selected, we have purposely left 
abolished.” (li.) And so on, in the same strain ; the | untouched—its views of sin and the penitential exer- 
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cises of those oppressed with a-sense of it; its won- 
drous combination of the complete pardon of the most 


guilty and hatred of the sin that is pardoned on the part | 


both of God and of the pardoned themselves ; and such 
like. Yet some whose eye will rest on these pages 


have found God in the Old Testament in this very de- | 


partment of it beyond every other. And it is no mean 
confirmation of this, that in the Psalter—where these 
views of sin and sorrow for sin, of wrestlings against 
it and prayer for pardon, joyful sense of reconciliation 
and cordial consecration to the God of salvation, are 
turned over in every form, and poured forth with such 
marvellous freshness and warmth—all souls that have 
ever thoroughly known and dealt with themselves have 
found an incomparable Directory, and that in every 
age and every land, alike in the privacy of the closet 
and in the temples of assembled worshippers, it has 
been found the one universal Vehicle for all the 
emotions of the devout heart, from tle lowest depths 
to which it can sink to the most exalted heights to 
which it van rise. 


But even the Old Testament, which has held us so 
long, and the Faith which it embodies, is not, as such, 
what was intended, or is even fitted, to be universal and 
permanent. As its institutions were designed for Pales- 
tine alone, so they were intended expressly to fix and 
shut it up to Palestine. They were not adapted for 


writers we know but little, of the third s## less, and 
of the second—if we are right as to who he was, but 
this also is matter of dispute—next to nothing. 
What are we to infer from these facts? Clearly this, 
that the unexampled power of these four books is due 
to their contents alone. This is the more surprising, 
considering that there are questions touching the 
relation of these four writings to each other which 
have baffled the acutest students for the last sixty 
years. The fourth Gospel, for example, so remark- 
ably differs from the other three in tone and even in 
contents, as to raise the question, Were the sources of 
information in possession of both equally good? 
Again, the first three Gospels so remarkably resemble 
each other, not only in matter but even to verbal 
identity in the relation of what is common to all, as 
to suggest, on the first view of them, a dependence of 
one or of two of them upon a third ; but then, again, 
| the serious differences of representation—amounting 
| in certain cases to apparent, some say real, contra- 
| diction—render it difficult to conceive how any of the 
| first three writers could have had the productions of 
| the others before him. But though these and other 
| perplexing problems have to this hour received no 
| certain solution, the wondrous eflicacy of the Four 
| Gospels, or of the fourfold Life of Jesus which we 
obtain from them all in combination, is no more affected 
| by this uncertainty than if it did not exist. Thou- 
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missionary purposes, nor could any missionary enter- | sands of copies of all the four were made and dis- 
prise have been undertaken in connection with them. | persed quickly through every land; for the multitudes 
The dispersed of Israel and of Judah did, indeed, do | who coulda but imperfectly or not at all comprehend 








much individually to diffuse a knowledge of the 
Hebrew Faith ; and few who have not directed their 
attention to this interesting subject would believe to 
what an extent the way was prepared for.the reception 
of Christianity by the proselytes to the Jewish Faith 
from among the heathen of almost all the lands of 
their dispersion. But it required an event of a cha- 
racter altogether new in the world—an event which 


could only occur once, but which was to be for ever— | 


to make the Hebrew Faith a Religion for the world, 
and for all time. The Incarnation was that event. 
But this brings us to the subject of our next paper. 


No. II].—CLAIMS OF THE BIBLE: INTERNAL 
EVIDENCE FOR THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Four Biographies of one and the same Person, 
commonly called ‘* Gospels”—each of which may be 
read through in a few hours, and all within a couple 
of days—have wrought a greater change upon the 


world than all other writings taken together. Yet | 
less is known about the external history of these | 
books than about most of the authentic productions | 


of antiquity. The precise date of none of them can 


be determined with certainty, the order in which | 


they appeared, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
last, is matter of dispute to this day ; of the primary 


causes of their publication, and the objects immedi- | 


ately in the view of their authors, we know no more 
than can be gathered from internal evidence, aided by 
some vague though respectable traditions; of the 
personal history of the first and last of the four 


| the original, translations of them continued to be 
| executed from the second century onwards from age 
| to age, and still continue to be made ; nor will there 
| be a tribe of mankind, however remote and insignifi- 
| cant, in whose tongue these Gospels will not soon 
tell their marvellous tale. Nothing in the least like 
this can be said of any other ancient works, nor 
of all works, ancient and modern, put together. 
Now the question is, How is all this to be accounted 
| for? Whence do these four biographies derive their 
power? What is there in the Life which they have 
presented to us which has the matchless virtue of 
attracting from age to age the homage of millions of 
minds and ravishing hearts unnumbered, the rude 
and the refined alike? How comes it that the Object 
| which they all hold forth to us commands what no other 
human being ever claimed or ever received —the 
trust, the love, the humble imitation of the most 
advanced and enlightened portion of mankind? What 
| spell is there about that Object which makes the best 
| of men feel more deeply wounded by slights offered to 
His name than by any affronts cast upon themselves ? 
Whence is it that they are ready any day to die for 
Him? What is it that draws them into ennobling 
| communion with Him unseen, makes them look 
forward with rapture to the hope of seeing Him, and 
| persuades them that there will be no higher bliss in 
the world to come than to be for ever with Him? It 
is to these intensely interesting questions that we 
| now address ourselves. The answer to them will ex- 
| plain why myriads of men, without any external 
| evidence, irresistibly feel and know the Gospel His- 
tory to be true, and the Christianity which lies in 
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the bosom of that History to be God’s sovereign 
balm for the maladies of our nature, in which all 
preceding revelations and all preparatory Divine 
institutions find their designed and appropriate 
termination. And thus will be completed what we 
had to say on the ‘ Claims of the Bible,” internally 
considered. 


First, then, we open the Gospels at that stage in the | 
life of Jesus when, emerging from obscurity, He first | 


presented Himself as a Teacher sent from God. And 
the first thing we observe is, that He frequents the 
synagogue and goes up to Jerusalem to keep the annual 
festivals, like any other Jew. The next thing is 
essentially in keeping with this, that at the very out- 
set of His first lengthened discourse—delivered before 
a vast audience, already startled by the novelty of His 
claims—He emphatically disclaims having come tv 
set up any new religion; assuring His hearers that 
so far from any hostility in His mission to the ancient 
Faith, it held it more stable than the heavens and the 
earth themselves. Accordingly, He goes on to show 
the spirituality, breadth, and perpetuity of some of 
the leading commandments of the Decalogue ; rising 
at length to a surpassing exhibition of the love due 
even to enemies, in the exercise of which His disciples 
would reflect the image of their Father in heaven 
in His procedure towards the unthankful and the 
evil, This view of human duty, though not un- 
known to the ancient Faith, was in it only as the oak 
is in the acorn, or a glorified saint in the unborn babe ; 
and being hindered from coming out before by the con- 
tracted character of the old economy, and undermined 
by corrupt traditionary teaching, it would be to the 
masses that listened to it about as new as it after- 
wards was when first preached to the outside Pagan 
world. But what was taught would amaze them 
even less than the air of authority with which it 
was uttered. Language never before or since assumed 
by any other man is this Teacher’s characteristic style. 
He speaks throughout as the authoritative Interpreter 
and rightful Conservator and Avenger of the Divine 
law. While in the Old Testament, “J am the 
Lord” was added to the demands of the law, to inti- 
mate from Whom they issued, and by Whom the 
breaches of them would be avenged, so ‘‘ I say unto 
you” is the wonted manner of this Teacher. And 
somehow or other it seems to become Him. From 
any other lips one feels that such language would 
be impertinent and intolerable; but all that this 
Teacher says is in such keeping with this style, that 
it seems to come quite naturally to Him, to be his ap- 
propriate and befitting style, and altogether to grace 
the lips that employ it. But when in the closing 


assumed is nothing less than Divine, it appears that 
we have to put to the test not so much a Doctrine as 
a Person. This is so startling, that we look on a 
little in the narrative to see whether we have rightly 
apprehended the claims of this Teacher ; and we soon 
| find that we have made no mistake. ‘* When the Son 
| of man shall come in his glory, and all the holy angels 
with him, then shall he sit upon the throne of his 
glory: And before him shall be gathered all nations: 
and he shall separate them one from another, as a 
shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats. ... Then 
shall the King say unto them on his right hand, Come, 
ye blessed .. . For I was an hungred, and ye gave ME 
meat... Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unro mz. Then shall he say also unto 
them on the left hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels : 
For I was an ltungred, and ye gave me no meat. . . 
Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of these, ye 
did it not To mz.. And these shall go away into ever- 
lasting punishment : but the righteous into life eter- 
nal.” Here, not only are all the judicial prerogatives 
of the Godhead claimed by the Speaker Himself, as 
destined to be exercised by Him at the great final 
day, when the secrets of all hearts shall have to be 
laid bare and the state of every one fixed for eter- 
nity, but the judgment is made to hinge upon 
the treatment which men have given to Himself here 
below, and a blest or blighted eternity is declared to 
await all that have ever heard of Him, according to 
the value that they practically put upon Him. So 
“TfIgo. . . . Iwill come again, and receive you unto 
myself ; that where I am, there ye may be also.” But 
this lofty style rises, if possible, higher still. ‘‘If a 
man love me, my Father will love him, and we will 
come unto him, and make our abode with him;” ** He” 
(the Spirit of Truth) ‘* shall glorify me: for he shall 
receive of mine, and shall show it unto you. ALL 
THINGS THAT THE FATHER HATH ARE MINE: therefore 
said I, that he shall receive of mine and shall show it 
unto you ;” “I pray. . . for them which thou hast 
given me, for they are thine. And all MINE ARE 
THINE, AND THINE ARE MINE; and I am glorified 
in them.” In perfect harmony with this language of 
the fourth Gospel are the following words of the first: 
—“ No man knoweth the Son, but the Father ; neither 
knoweth any man the Father save the Son, and he to 
| whomsoever the Son will reveal him.” Then follows that 
| ravishing invitation, ‘‘ComE UNTO ME, all ye that labour 
| and are heavy laden, and I witt Give you rxst.” Did 

ever human lips venture within any measurable ap- 
proach to such language? Any one might say, 








sentences of this marvellous Discourse the Speaker | *© Come, and I will show you where rest is to 


holds Himself forth as the final Judge, who on the one 
hand will tear off the mask of professed attachment to 
Himself, by which hypocrites will seek to propitiate 
His favourable award, and on the other hand will own 
every one that ‘‘ heareth these saying of Hisand doeth 
them”—likening the one to a house built upon the 
sand, which the storm sha)l miserably sweep away, and 
the other to a house founded upon a rock, which 
nothing can shake—an entirely new light is thrown 
upon our whole question ; for since the authority here 


‘I will give you rest,” 


| what this is. 
| soul—much more, to do this for all such of every age 
| and in every land—what mortal ever undertook this ? 
| What creature ever dreamt that he had the power to do 
it? For he who can do this must first know who are in 


be found ;” but here it is, ‘Come unto Me, and 
Now, think for a moment 
To give repose to one weary, burdened 


this condition, and who, at any time and in any part of 
the world, are listening to his invitation and actually 
coming to him at any moment to obtain rest. Then, 
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as the causes, the nature, and the pressure of internal 
misery are as diversified as men’s individual history, 
he must needs know the precise features of every case 
that he has to deal with, just as the physician must 
take the diagnosis of every disease which he under- 
takes to cure. Then, over and above this—which is 
nothing less than omniscience—he must have an access 
to the human spirit in order to apply his remedy 
which no mortal has to the interior of any other man. 
But when all this has been done, he must be in pos- 
session of that sovereign balm for the maladies of our 


_ nature, and be able effectually to apply it to the 


wounds of every soul, which no creature ever was 
ridiculous enough to pretend to do. Nor was this a 
casual outbreak. To the woman of Samaria, at 
the very outset of His ministry, He said, ‘* Who- 
soever drinketh of the water that I shall give him 
shall never thirst ; but the water that I shall give 
him shall become in him a fountain of water, 
springing up into everlasting life.” And towards the 
close of His ministry, on the last great day of the 
Feast of Tabernacles and in the streets of Jerusalem, 
Jesus stood and cried, “* If any man thirst, let him 
COME UNTO Mz and drink ; he that believeth on Me, as 
the Scripture hath said, Out of his belly” (his soul, 
his inner man) “shall flow rivers of living water.” 
And about the middle period of His ministry, in the 
synagogue of Capernaum, He proclaimed Himself 
in every form the Bread of Life, assuring His hearers 
that he who believeth in Him shall never hunger, 
and he that cometh to Him shall never thirst. Once 
and again He claimed to forgive sins; and when 
challenged as a blasphemer in one case for so doing, 
He proceeded to prove His right and His power, 
even as “the Son of Man on earth,” to do it by 
instantaneously curing of paralysis the person in ques- 
tion. ‘To His disciples He promised to be the Hearer 
of their prayers: ‘* Whatsoever ye shall ask of the 
Father in my name, THAT witt I po, that the 
Father may be glorified in the Son: If ye shall 
ask anything in my name, I witt po 17.” When 
realy to be stoned for making Himself equal with 
God, instead of repudiating the claim and protesting 
that He had been misunderstood, He, on one such 
occasion, reiterates the claim even more nakedly, 
only explaining that it involved no rivalry with the 
Father whom He came expressly to glorify, and with 
whom in His whole work He had a perfect under- 
standing. Finally—for examples would be end- 
less—when about to leave the world He ordered 
those who were to be His witnesses, to baptize all 
who should believe on Him through their word ‘‘ into 
the name of the Father, and or THE Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost ;” adding, “and lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world.” And, 
in the full consciousness and exalted foresight of 
the result of His mission, He addressed the hand- 
ful of disciples whom He had gathered near the 
outset of His ministry, in the presence of a vast 
multitude of hearers, as ‘‘ the salt of the earth aud the 
light of the world ;” and in this strain does He speak 
to them throughout. 

Such, then, being the habitual strain in which Jesus 
taught—the light in which He ever held Himself 





en ore + — 


forth, as reported by the Evangelists—what a test have 
these four writers furnished us with, both of the truth 
of their Histories, and of the claims of Him whose life 
they have written, such, we had almost said, as a 
child may try them by. It is the life of One who, in 
every way in which the thing could be done, assumed 
and claimed Divine prerogatives ; while yet the Person 
who did this was so entirely human that by His very 
towusmen He was regarded as one of themselves—the 
carpenter’s son, and brother of three or four of a 
family familiar to them for thirty years. Now, had 
there never been such a Person—or, which is much the 
same, if they have given an untrue account of His 
teaching—must they not have found their task wholly 
unmanageable, and though they had been the most 





| practised writers, must they not, at every stage of the 








story, and in almost every scene, have broken down ? 
What human ingenuity could have suggested how 
Ouve should speak who, while claiming to be the 
Searcher of all hearts, the Healer of all maladies, 
and the final Judge of all men, was yet seen by all 
who came in contact with Him to be of their own 
fiesh and blood? But four different writers have 
undertaken to tell this tale, and the scenes through 
which they make this Person to pass are so many, so 
novel, so mixed, so trying, that it would have been 
impossible for them not to discover every now and 
then the unreality of the story, or the untruth of 
their representations of the teaching they record—if 
it had not been true. But instead of this, there has 
come forth from all the four one Jafe, to the exhibition 
of which each has contributed his own independent 
share, the congruity of which in every part is the 
wonder and admiration of those best qualified to 
judge. 

But the miracles of Jesus will be found to yield the 
same result. The question of miracles belongs not to 
our present subject—that of internal evidence exclu- 
sively—but one feature in the miracles recorded of 
Jesus eminently does. We refer to the character of some 
of them in themselves, and to the style, carriage, or 
bearing with which they were performed. The miracles 
recorded of Moses and Joshua, of Elijah and Elisha, of 
Peter and Paul, bear on the face of them the clearest 
evidence that they were wrought, if at all, by mere 
creatures, putting forth a power not their own. If, 
then, it shall appear that the miracles recorded of 
Jesus were just the reverse of this, that in some of 
them there is a majesty even in their own nature 
altogether peculiar, that all of them were performed 
in a style and with a bearing quite unbecoming in 
a creature, but eminently befitting and perfectly 
natural in one such as He claimed to be, that He 
acted, in short, as one putting forth a power in- 
herent in Himself—who can fail to see in this a 
high congruity, a lofty consistency between the claims 
advanced and the miracles accrediting the claims, a 
harmony reigning in this History just where the test 
is the severest, and where if untrue it must inevitably 


| expose itself to every intelligent reader? In the 


most stupendous of all the miracles wrought by 
Moses,— the drying up of the Red Sea,— Moses 
acts only as supernaturally directed ; in one part of 
the narrative his human infirmity also is seen ; and 
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the movements of the sea are in no sense represented 
as due to him. Compare now with this Christ’s walk- 
ing upon the sea of Galilee and the subsequent quelling 
of the storm. After the feeding of the five thousand 
on the eastern side of the lake, the disciples are 
made to put across by themselves, while Jesus re- 
mained alone on a mountain top overlooking the sea, 
to watch what was about to happen and to pray. A 
storm arising, and the fierce wind being right ahead, 
the poor men made little way, and at four in the morn- 
ing they were little more than half way across, when 
to their amazement they saw a dark object moving 
towards them, As it drew nearer and nearer, sup- 
posing it to be a spirit, they cried out for fear. But 
immediately the well-known voice was heard, ‘‘ Be of 
good cheer, it is I; be not afraid.” On this, the 
impulsive Peter asks for the word of command; 
Jesus having uttered the one majestic word ‘* Come,” 
Peter steps down upon the mighty deep and walks 
upon the water to meet Jesus. But “‘seeing the 
wind boisterous he was afraid, and beginning to 
sink he cried, Lord, save me. Immediately Jesus 
stretching forth His hand caught hold of him, saying, 
O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt ? 
And having come into the ship the wind ceased, and 
immediately the ship was at the land.” Who that 
reads this can fail to perceive what a total contrast it 
presents to the part which Moses acted in the miracle 
of the Red Sea, and indeed to all the miracles recorded 
in the Bible of mere men, in the ease and majesty 
with which it exhibits Jesus acting upon the elements 
as their absolute Lord, and in the confidence which 
the disciples showed in their Master in this very cha- 
racter—a confidence all the more impressive from the 
strain upon it which in extreme peril proved too much 
even for the most confiding of them all. The 
multiplication of the loaves, which immediately 
precedes this miracle, had something very like it 
in the case of Elisha; but how vast the disparity! 
During a dearth in the land of Israel, a man brought 
to the prophet twenty barley loaves, and some ears of 
corn in the husk. ‘‘ Give to the people,” said he, 
‘that they may eat.” ‘* What,” said his servant, 
*‘set this before an hundred men?” ‘Give the 
people that they may eat,” replied the prophet, ‘* For 
thus saith the Lord, They shall eat and leave. So 
he set it before them, and they did eat, and left, 
according to the word of the Lord.” In the case of 
Jesus the number fed was not an hundred, but five 
thousand, besides women and children. The pro- 
vision for this multitude consisted not of twenty, but 
of five barley loaves and two small fishes, and the 
leavings consisted of twelve large baskets full. But 
more noticeable still is the grandeur of the style in 
which the thing was done. No ‘ Thus saith the Lord, 
they shall eat and leave” here ; no ‘‘ They did eat, 
and left, according to the word of the Lord.” Nay, 





just as natu it is ishs 
J pcrsonmab-arhnyalenpthe toate Elisha, = natural | found Him after three days’ search, he does not tell us what He sub- 


is the absence of it here ; the presence of it would be 
wholly incongruous in the record of this stupendous 
display of the majesty of Jesus? And while this is 
almost the sole instance of the same miracle being 
recorded by all the four Evangelists, and while they 
differ from each other in a number of small particulars, 





showing them to be all independent narratives, they 
all agree in the absence of everything incongruous 
with the loftiest claims of Jesus, and in so narrating 
it as to leave upon the mind the irresistible impres- 
sion that the Lord of nature in Jesus of Nazareth 
is He by whom these things were done. Con- 
trast, too, the raising of the Shunamite’s son with 
the raising of the widow of Nain’s son, with the incom- 
parable narrative of the resurrection of Lazarus ; 
observe also how, as Lord of the elements and 
Sovereign over all the powers of evil, Jesus 
speaks aud it is done, commands and it stands 
fasi—saying to the winds and waves, ‘‘ Peace, be 
still ;” to the impotent man, ‘‘Arise, and walk ;” 
to the leper, ‘‘I will, be thou clean ;” to unclean 
spirits, ‘Come out ;” to the paralytic, ‘‘Thy sins 
are forgiven thee;” and when charged with blas- 
phemy for so saying, demonstrating His right to say 
it, and His power to do it, by giving him the com- 
mand, which was immediately obeyed, ‘* Arise, take 
up thy bed, and go unto thine house.” Thus, as 
there reigns throughout the teaching of Jesus in 
the Gospel History a consistency aud congruity 
which we may fairly pronounce to be unattainable in 
any unreal history—and even in any history which 
has only some elements of historical fact in it filled 
up aud embellished by the writer’s art—so in the 
miracles of Jesus, wrought in attestation of is 
claims, there is an equal consistency and congruity, 
utterly inexplicable, save on the supposition that it is 
literal historical fact which we have in these Gospels. 
No model for the miracles of the Gospel History was 
to be found even in the Old Testament. For even if 
it should be thought that the idea of some of them was 
suggested by such doings of the prophets as we have 
referred to, these would probably have proved but a 
snare to art, leading to the copying of just the haman 
features of those miracles: at all events, no art could 
have transferred to the canvas of the Gospel History 
those diminutive miracles in such expanded and ma- 
jestic style as we there have them: and as for the other 
miracles of Jesus, to which there is nothing the least 
like in the Old Testament, and one and all of which 
are equally majestic and Divine in their style, no pos- 
sible explapvation can he given of these short of their 
reality. Add to all, that the life, the teaching, and 
the miracles are so interwoven, aud do so interpenetrate 
each other in this History, that you cannot take the 
one of them and discard the others, and that to do so 
is against all just principles of criticism, all honest 
interpretation. * 





* To us, what is not in the Gospel History is nearly as remarkable 
as what is—showing not only the truthfulness of the writers, but the 
presence of a Hand in this History above their own. When the Evan- 
gelist tells us that the shepherds “found Mary and Joseph, and the 
babe lying in a manger,” he does not tell us what passed between the 
visitors and the visited in that rude birthplace of the Infant Jesus ; 
when he tells us that on His first visit to Jerusalem asa youth of 
twelve years of age, having missed and sought for Him they at length 


sisted on and how He was occupied all that time when not in the 
Temple ; when he tells us that after this visit He went down with 
His parents to Nazareth, and continued subject to them until, at 
thirty years of age, He enteréd on His publie work, he does not tell 
us how He spent His time during those eighteen long years of privacy ; 
in a word, when he tells us that after His resurrection He specially 
appeared to Simon—though one cannot but feel that such an inter 
view with him who during the dread hours of His trial had thrice 
and basely denied Him must have been touching beyond all descrip- 
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Another line of thought, extremely interesting as | 
an internal mark of truth in the Gospel History, we 
can barely touch on—the total contrariety of the con- 
ception of Christ’s Life to anything that art would have 
invented. What inventor or embellisher would have 
thought of bringing Him into the world in circum- 
stauces so unattractive, representing Him as ex- 
posed almost immediately to the danger of His life 
and as passing His first thirty years in entire obscurity ; 
encountering the opposition of the religious authorities 
on His first appearance in the metropolis; not 
having where to lay His head, and dependent on | 
others for subsistence; attaching to Himself com- 
paratively few thorough adherents; little under- 
stood even by the twelve men whom. He selected to 
be His future witnesses; betrayed by one of these 
very twelve and denied by another, and that the 
most forward of them all; condemned to death 
by the highest council of the nation, treated with 
scorn and cruelty, and then handed over for execu- 
tion to the civil authorities ; made to bear His own 
cross until from weakness it had to be borne by a! 
stranger to the fatal spot; hung between two crimi- 
nals, aud amidst the derision of all classes of spec- | 
tators giving up the ghost, and though rising from 
the grave, never again present Himself before either 
the authorities or the people generally ; finally, after 
but occasional interviews with His own disciples, dis- 
appearing altogether from the earth, leaving His chosen 
few to proclaim this story far and wide as the founda- 
tion of a world-wide kingdom of heaven upon earth ? 
What inventor would ever have dreamt of so con- 
structing the imaginary life—or of so tricking out 
the real life—of a religious teacher ? 

Finally, if the triumphs of Christianity, its present 
paramount influence over religious thought, and the | 
extent to which it moulds human institutions, domestic 
life, and personal character, belong rather to the head 
of External evidence of its truth, the secret of these 
triumphs and of this wonderful influence, as it lies in 
the nature of Christianity itself, belongs strictly to the 
head of Internal evidence. The very name Jesus— 
given to the Subject of the Gospel History by Divine 
direction at His birth—announces at once the professed 
character of His mission, to be a Saviour from sin. 
Of course, to be Himself sinless was a necessary con- 
dition of men’s trust in Him as such. And strange 
to say, though the four writers of His Life never have 
it for their object to teach that He was so, nor (as we 
have said) to teach anything—for these are not preach- 
ing histories, but unvarnished narratives of facts— 
yet so it is that the sinlessness of Jesus is not more a 
fundamental doctrine of the Christian Religion than it 
is the voice of these four Histories, * 








tion—the Evangelist nevertheless does not tell us what passed at that 
interview. Apocryphal gospels were filled with stuff of this —_ 
and gaping readers—for whom the historical chastity of the canoni: 
Gospels was too severe—would greedily drink it in. But the silences 
of Scripture (if we may be allowed to quote from ourselves) are as 
grand and reverend as its disclosures, and in presence of such features 
one cannot but feel that there is a wisdom presiding over these incom- 
parable narratives, alike in the dropping as in the drawing of the veil, 
which fills the soul with ever-growing satisfaction.—‘‘ Commentary | 
on the New Testament.” } 
* A word on the miraculous conception of Jesus. That an event | 
of this nature should find a place in the Gospel History is not | 
perhaps so surprising: but that, being there, it should occupy | 
only the place that it does, is one of the most remarkable features | 








This saving character of Christ’s work is ever before 
us in the progress of His life. The Baptist struck 
this key-note when first he caught sight of Jesus in 
presence of his disciples, ** Behold the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sins of the world.” To Nico- 
demus Jesus Himself said, ‘‘As Moses lifted up 
the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son 
of Man be lifted up, that whosoever believeth in Him 
might not perish but have eternal life”—which was 
but a veiled announcement of His death on the cross, 
by looking to which perishing sinners were to live. 
But grander still is what follows, holding Him forth 
not as ascending to the cross from earth but descend- 
ing to it from the Father: ‘‘ For God so loved the 
world that He gave His only-begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him might not perish but 


| have everlasting life’ And who is this who has no 


measure by which to gauge the love of God to a 
perishing world save the gift of Himself for it? 
What creature not lost to all sense of decency re- 
garding himself would have dared to use such lan- 
guage, or what writer would have made him so speak, 


| if he never did nor pretended to do so? Perdi- 


tion, it seems, overhangs the world; everlasting 
life can be reached only by “believing” on Him 
with whom Nicodemus was at that moment con- 
versing. Well, either such claims were blasphemous 
and execrable beyond all that ever came from human 
lips—in which case they could not have outlived the 
generation that heard them—or the Speaker was no 
other than God’s only-begotten Son and His ineffable 
gift to a perishing world, in the faith of whom is 
wrapt up its everlasting life. Need we ask what has 
been the verdict of all in that world that are most 
competent to judge from that time to this? What 
life from the dead have these words sent into myriads 
of withered hearts, and what multitudes of every 
class, from the rudest to the most refined, have they 
drawn to the feet of Christ! Your Renans and 
Strausses may strive to destroy their historical credit ; 
bui so long as such words live in the Gospel History 
men will believe them, and cast their crowns at the 
feet of Him that uttered them. Judaism, in which 
this glory was wrapt up, has burst its cerements. It 
is the world’s Gospel we have now, and the living 
oracles of the Old Testament have not perished, but 





of this History. Only two of the Evangelists record it at all, and 
even they simply relate it as one of the incidents of His birth, never 
once alluding to it again. Evidently it was not generally known, 
even by the followers of Jesus; and certainly it was never openly 
announced, much less appealed to in connection with His claims. 
What is the proper inference from this? Clearly that men’s convic- 
tions of the sinlessness of Jesus were, in the first instance, to be the 
result of their acquaintance with the patent facts of His life, His teach- 
ing, and His works, and when on further investigation they learned 
how He céme into the world, they should see in that a full con- 
firmation of their own previous conclusions, the true key to it all, 
and the unique sense in which He was “holy, harmless, undefiled, 
and separate from sinners.” Would art ever have thought of this? 
Must it not have been real before it could be written? Nay, to us, the 
very language in which this most sacred and delicate of all matters in 
the Gospel History is written, bespeaks not only a historical chastity 
exceedingly rare in the most refined writings, but something higher 
still Those words of the angelic visitant, “The Holy Ghost shall 
come upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee ; 
therefore also shall that Holy Offspring called the Son of God, 
were too far removed from ge phraseology, and—considering 
the low state of tone and feeling then prevalent—of too lofty and 
delicate simplicity to be ascribed to the Evangelists’ own shaping. 
But only believe that this angelic disclosure to Mary was really made, 
and all wonder at the exquisite delicacy with which it is conveyed 
will cease. 
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only been irradiated and transfigured by those of the 
New. 

But surpassing as was the Death of the Cross— 
in its incidents unparalleled, and in its whole complex 
character possessing a power to command the heart 
which no other event ever had or will have—it is the 
Resurrection of Jesus which has given even to that 
Cross the influence which it possesses over the hearts 
and minds of men. This was the absolutely new 
event in human history, and in its influence as un- 
paralleled as in itself new. With the external proofs 
of the reality of this resurrection we are not now con- 
cerned. But it hardly needs them. It could not 
possibly be false, else in a few weeks, or months at 
most, the cheat, delusion, or whatever else it might 
be, would have been certainly discovered and exposed 
— instead of its being immediately embraced as an 
indisputable and soul-qnickening fact by thousands, 
and thousands more from day to day, on the very spot 
where it was affirmed that it occurred, and the faith 
of it still growing, and death itself being preferred to 
the denial of it, and even to silence about it. This 
event confirmed all the claims of Christ, sealed all His 
teaching, and showed the death of the cross to be the 
life of the world ; but over and above this, it changed 
men’s whole view of the future life, out of an uncer- 
tain and undefined futurity to be hoped for after 
death, into a definite personal existence in the body 
raised from the dead, after the model and by the 
virtue of Christ’s resurrection, to die no more, Let 
men speculate about this as they will, the world 
once possessed of it will never let it go. It is an 
undying inheritance. Nor is it a barren faith ; 
for not only does the Christian Church glory in 
it, and every Christian live in the bright hope 
and die in the supporting assurance of it, but 
Christendom—in the widest sense of that term— 
does in a number of ways indirectly mauifest its 
influence, and, we may say, is nobler for having the 
faith of it pervading its body politic. In short, the 


ideas which rule Christendom, as distinguished from 
all other lands, are due to Christianity, either imme- 
diately or indirectly ; and whether religiously, morally, 
socially, or politically considered, Christianity is in the 
strictest sense ‘‘ the salt of the earth,” ‘‘ the light of 
the world,” the secret of all its present well-being, and 
its sole hope for the future. 














We have dwelt, in this long paper, exclusively on 
the truth of the Gospel History, for three reasons : 
first, because this is the question of the day—on 
which turns the question of Revealed Religion on the 
one hand and of utter uncertainty on the subject of 
Religion on the other: next, that by one or two 
specimens we might show how exceedingly rich this 
mine is of which we have scarcely gone beneath the 
surface ; but chiefly, because if the credit of the Gospel 
History be destroyed, Revealed Religion goes down 
with it ; whereas if the truth of the Gospel History 
be established, Christianity is from heaven, Jesus 
is the Son of God, and believing in Him we have 
life through His name ; God is reconciling the world 
unto Himself by Jesus Christ, not imputing their 
trespasses unto them, and men setting their seal to this 
are reconciled to God. Thus, according to the ancient 
and noble hymn, we say of Jesus, ‘‘ When thou hadst 
overcome the sharpness of death, thou didst open the 
kingdom of heaven to all believers.” Set over against 
this the following appalling words of Strauss’s Dedica- 
tion of the People’s Edition of his *‘ Life of Jesus ” to 
his only brother—vwritten before his death but printed 
unchanged after that event, which occurred but a few 
months before the publication, and it is not many 
months old : ‘* Thou, dear brother, hast borne up with 
a manly spirit under long years of bodily suffering 
without foreign crutches, sustained alone by what 
thou art and are able to know, as a man and a mem- 
ber of this spirit-filled, God-filled world ; in circum- 
stances which might have taken the faith of the most 
believing out of them, thou hast retained thy courage 
and resolution ; thou, when all hope of life was gone, 
didst never yield to the temptation of deceiving thy- 
self by leaning on a hereafter !”* Frightful as this 
is, we are glad to get it as ‘‘the last word” of blank 
pantheistic negation. And who, after reading it, does 
not feel himself driven sweetly to Jesus with those 
words of Peter on his lips, ‘* Lord, to whom shall we 
go? Thou hast the words of eternal life: and we 
believe and are sure that thou art the Christ, the Son 





of the living God.” 
Davin Brown. 





| * Das Leben Jesu ftir das deutsche Volk bearbeitet, von D. F. Strauss. 
| Leipzig. 1864. 
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“ She lifted him in her arms, and sat down beside the fire on a low stool.” 


Suz was but a poor woman—‘‘no scholar,” as she 
herself would have phrased it—and her commentary 
was altogether an unlearned commentary. Yet it wasa 
very suggestive one: one of those sudden inspirations 
that come to an ordinary mind under the pressure of 
a great grief. 

I first made her acquaintance in a startlingly abrupt 
way, and under painful circumstances, It was nine 
o'clock, and all was quiet in hospital—the evening 
prayers read, the sleeping-draughts given, the ward- 
lights turned down, and the night nurses on duty— 
when there came a sudden rush of feet towards the 
children’s ward : a woman, shawlless and bonnetless, 
with a look of scared despair in her eyes, and a 
closely-wrapped child in her arms, running in, in wild 
haste ; the porter closely following, entreating her to 
**be quiet like a good woman, and here was the sur- 
geon all ready to make it right ;” the house-surgeon 
himself coming after, perfectly quiet and calm, as it is 
the true surgical nature to be under the worst circum- 
stances, but with just a shade of extra whiteness on 
his always pale face, and a little extra glitter in his 
eyes, always somewhat preternaturally large and 
bright, which told me more convincingly even than 


the = omnes frantic alarm, that there was imme- 





diate danger in the case, probably an impending 
operation. 

The next words confirmed that impression. ‘‘ Bring 
the child without a moment’s delay into the operating- 
room,” he said, ‘‘and keep the poor woman quiet in 
the ward.” A ubiquitous duty, which I performed by 
devolving the latter half on the assistant-nurse, and 
myself carrying the child after the surgeon. 

The case had hardly been in the hospital sixty 
seconds by the clock, yet in.that brief minute’s time 
everything was in readiness in the operating-room. 
Swift, calm, and silent, the house-surgeon, the resi- 
dent medical officer, and a young surgical friend who 
had looked in to spend an hour with them at supper- 
time, had prepared all as carefully as if they had been 
expecting a tracheotomy operation all the evening. 
Surely if you would see the rare gifts of presence of 
mind and thoughtful promptitude in full and frequent 
play, there is no place like a hospital, where every 
one, from the highest officer to the lowest, must think 
and do, each in his measure, both rapidly and 
silently. 

A terrible sight was disclosed to view when the 
little child’s wraps were thrown aside. A sight that 
comes back upon me with all the freshness of its first 
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pitiful horror whenever I see a little creature of tender 
years encountering the rawness of our damp English 
atmosphere with insufficient clothing ; whether such 
insufficient clothing be the scantiness of rags arising 
from the mother’s poverty, or the scantiness of fine 
white and silken frocks, hoop-distended and low- 
necked, arising from the mother’s vanity. 

A handsome boy he was, but his little face was 
dark in the last stage of suffocation from croup, and 
his pretty features were convulsed and distorted in his 
agonised struggles for breath. I laid him on the 
operating-table, but before the surgeon could lay hold 
of him he sprang up again on his knees, fighting about 
wildly for air, and threw his little arms frantically 
round my neck with pitiful, helpless gasps, as if he 
thought I could deliver him from his sore distress. 
In all my nursing experience I have never seen a 
more heart-rending sight, and from the intense pity 
and love which I that instant conceived for the poor 
little creature, I could make some guess at the 
mother’s grief and terror. No surgical stoicism could 
keep the tears from raining down one’s cheeks ; but I 
knew that every moment was of consequence, and 
tearing his tightly clasping arms from my throat, I 
assisted in holding him flat upon the table, while 
scalpel and bistoury did their sharp but saving work 
in the skilful hands of the young surgeon. A swifter 
operation, a more magical change, I never remember 
to have seen. Even before they had finished fastening 
the silver breathing-tube securely in his throat, the 
darkness began to pass away from the little fair face, 
and the natural rosy flush, albeit faint at present, to 
return to the rounded cheeks and the innocent little 
lips. Exhausted by his previous struggles and misery, 
he dropped his little head upon my arm, and shut up 
his pretty blue eyes for sleep, while still lying on the 
operating-table, under the flare of the blazing gas- 
light, 

I got him away quickly to his carefully warmed 
bed, in a little room the temperature of which was as 
carefully regulated, got off his tumbled clothes with- 
out awakening him, and arrayed him in a fair white 
nightgown and flannel wrapper; lingered a moment to 
admire the unruffled innocence and peace of the little 
lad’s square-featured, intelligent face, and the sturdy 
handsomeness of the small, rounded limbs, lying care- 
lessly tossed into one of those supremely picturesque 
attitudes which sleeping children have so marvellous a 
gift of assuming; then hurried off to summon his 
mother to see the happy sight. 

A long passage led from this little room to the 
children’s ward, and halfway in this passage I met 
Mrs. Linzell with the assistant-nurse, who. was holding 
her by one arm, and vainly endeavouring to keep her 
back and pacify her. 

“‘T must and will know,” almost shrieked the 
poor woman, wild grief and terror still in her eyes. 
** He’s dead! he’s dead! I know he is. Oh how 
cruel of God! He knew he was my only one—my 
treasure that I could not live without. And He has 
taken him away from me! How cruel! oh how 
cruel ! ” 

“‘ Hush, hush,” I interposed hastily ; *‘ you don’t 
know what you’re saying, poor Mrs. Linzell, But 
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your boy is saved, he is sleeping healthily. I was 
just hurrying to tell you. If you can quiet yourself, 
you may come in a few minutes tosee him. He looks 
so sweet, sleeping with a pretty flush coming back 
into his cheeks.” 

The poor thing seemed for a moment hardly able to 
comprehend the good news, and stared at me with a 
white, fixed face; then all at once she broke down 
into a passionate flood of tears, and sank trembling 
upon a bench that stood in the passage. 

*¢ She’s been taking on and talking awful,” whispered 
the nurse aside to me. ‘I never heard nothin’ like it. 
That poor little knee-girl in there is rightdown fright- 
ened. She’s a good, feeling child, is Alice.” 

*¢ And painfully sensitive. I will just say a word 
to her, or she’ll get no sleep to-night.” Then in a 
more outspoken tone, ‘* Mrs. Linzell dear, go with 
nurse into my private room for a minute or two, and 
try to compose yourself. As soon as you are a little 
calmed I will take you to see your boy.” 

Nurse led her away, and I passed onto Alice, the 
‘little knee-girl,” as she was often called in our queer 
hospital slang because she was suffering from disease 
in that part. It was as I feared. The little over- 
sensitive, sickly creature was profoundly shaken by 
the scene she had just witnessed,—one of the draw- 
backs of hospital nursing, this,—and she was sobbing 
hysterically, her arms folded upon the iron cradle which 
at once supported and protected the infirm knee, and 
her head bent down upon her arms, A pale, thin 
face it was that little Alice lifted up when I spoke to 
her ; nowise pretty, save for the sweet, delicately 
formed mouth. The cheeks hollow and colourless ; 
the forehead marked by wistful, transverse lines ; the 
large, dark eyes repeating the wistfulness and suffer- 
ing yet more clearly in their anxious gaze; even the 
pretty mouth wearing an expression of long-drawn 
patience most sad and unchildlike. A common type 
of face, alas! to be found in a children’s ward. But 
Alice was not at all a common child in mental attributes. 
She possessed a quickly-moved and deep power of 
sympathy beyond her age, and very strong religious 
feelings, and both had been painfully roused by Mrs. 
Linzell’s grief, and Mrs. Linzell’s way of bearing it. 

“Oh, I am so, so sorry for her,” she kept repeating 
with childish earnestness. And then, with an accent 
of aweand deepest amazement, “‘ She seemed to think 
it a terrible thing for her Willie to go to heaven. Oh, 
I am so sorry for her.” And the sorrow about this 
last point was evidently tenfold stronger in Alice’s 
mind than the sorrow about the first. It was some 
considerable time before she was comforted and soothed 
off into a fit state for sleep. 

When I went back to Clara Linzell, I found that 
she had passed from the depth of despair to the 
height of confident joy. She did not seem able to 
realise the possibility of any further danger. But 
eagerly and with passionate gladness she drank in 
the one broad fact, that her child: was rescued from 
immediate death, and would not hear or heed our 
warnings that there was still much peril in his state. 
Long time she sat by her pretty boy. Then, having 
a sick and crippled sister at home, tended only by 





her, and knowing that Willie was in good hands, 
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she went away for the night, radiant and over- 
flowing with thanks, 

She lived at some little distance from the hos- 
pital, and the crippled sister needed a good deal done 
for her, nevertheless the next morning saw the eager 
mother early at our doors, Very restless was Clara 
Linzell in her joy. Evidently in all her moods a 
strongly feeling, impassioned woman; not one to 
whom it came naturally to be calm in either her glad- 
ness or her grief. The sick children all took to her at 
once, and she fell to work among them, doing a score 
of little active jobs with ready tact, making herself 
soon quite at home in the ward, and exceedingly 
useful, And very motherly, very sweet, and winning 
did she look as she moved about from one bed to 
another, washing little hands and faces, combing 
rough heads into glossy sheen of curls, singing bright 
scraps of nursery rhyme to beguile the little ones into 
patience during the tiresome operation of being made 
tidy, handing down a toy or a picture-book from the 
shelf with a parting kiss and pat, as a reward for good 
behaviour, and leaving a track of neatness and good 
humour behind her as she went round the room. A 
loving and loveable woman, bright and quick as a bird, 
and impulsive as a child, yet not lacking in womanly 
tenderness or womanly thoughtfulness. Of her own 
accord it was that she did not sit in her boy’s room 
all the time, but only went in and out to peep at him 
occasionally as he lay in a quiet doze. ‘‘ For,” said 
she, ‘‘ too many people breathing in his room will 
only make the air heavy for him ; and if he were to 
wake and see me, he’d be restless to come away with 
me, and then he might cry, and make himself vexed 
and ill,—he is such a boy for his mother; and it 
would be poor love for me to disturb him when you 
are curing him for me so finely.” So she stayed 
mostly in the children’s ward, contented to know that 
her treasure was doing well, and to get a glimpse of 
him from time to time. 

Little Alice’s large eyes followed her about with 
undisguised admiration, although the sensitive child 
seemed in some indefinable way to be disturbed and 
excited by Mrs. Linzell’s exuberance of feeling. As 
soon as the process of “ tidying” was over, and the 
mother had paid another visit to her own darling, 
Alice beguiled her to come and sit by her. . 

‘* Shall I read to you, Mrs. Linzell ?” she asked, 
in her little, thin and sweet, but rather plaintive 
voice, 

That was Alice’s acme of happiness,—reading, or 
being read to; and she brightened visibly when Mrs. 
Linzell accepted the offer, and resigned herself for 
awhile to quiet listening. I think also the child was 
unconsciously glad to win that bright, bird-like rest- 
lessness of her elder friend’s to temporary stillness. 
Being Sunday, and the fourth day of the month, 
Alice took her Common Prayerbook and read the 
psalms set down for that day’s Morning Prayer,—the 
nineteenth, twentieth, and twenty-first. The little 
girl read well, with distinct utterance and clear ex- 
pression ; and as she went on, the touch of plaintive- 
ness, engendered by long-continued ill-health, passed 
from her voice, until at last its clear, childish treble rang 
out joyfully with a tone of triumph when she came to 





the Psalm, ‘‘ Domine, in virtute tua.” ‘The King shall 
rejoice in thy strength, O Lord : exceeding glad shall 
he be of thy salvation, Thou hast given him his 
heart’s desire, and hast not denied him the request of 
his lips. For thou shalt prevent him with the bless- 
ings of goodness: and shalt set a crown of pure gold 
upon hishead. He asked life of thee, and thou gavest 
him a long life : even for ever and ever.” 

If, indeed, Alice had wished to quiet her new friend, 
she had abundantly succeeded. A very great stillness 
fell upon Clara Linzell as she listened, and when the 
little girl closed her book, she still sat motionless, with 
an expression between thoughtfulness and sadness 
resting on her downward-bent face. After a while 
she got up, kissed Alice softly, and stole away to look 
at her boy. 

**Sleeping still,” she said gladly, when she came 
back for her bonnet and shawl, ‘‘ and as peacefully as 
ever I saw him sleep in my life,—bless him, dear 
lamb.” : 

Just then one of the surgeons came in. Our Sun- 
day surgeon, as we were wont to call him; because, 
going to morning church, close by the hospital, he 
generally looked in just after service, not usually to 
do anything, but only to see how all was going on. 
We were always glad to see him, and did not need his 
frequently proffered excuse, ‘* The better the day, the 
better the deed.” A welcome friend to meet anywhere, 
and specially in hospital, where, with his frank blue 
eyes and his undauntedly cheerful bearing, even in the 
face of the greatest difficulties, with his brilliantly 
successful surgery, and the evident delight he took in 
doing battle with disease and disaster, he always 
seemed a modern representative of our energetic 
English saint—St. George slaying the dragon. An 
absent-minded man, moreover, with all his cleverness, 
who mislaid and lost everything that it was possible 
for him to mislay or to lose on every possible occasion, 
And a man, withal, of boundless popularity, which 
he gained and enjoyed with the simplest and most 
child-like unconsciousness. ‘I had seven squints 
yesterday,” says he, by way of greeting, as he extends 
his hand courteously but absently on entering the 
ward, looking out afar the while with gravely smiling 
eyes as if still contemplating those pleasing materials 
for the exercise of his skill. ‘‘ And,” he adds, with a 
little gleam of amusement stealing over his face, ‘‘T 
had a poor little child brought to me that was abso- 
lutely stone-blind, —the eyes visibly gone. The mother 
thought, as I had cured a sister’s squint, ‘ perhaps I’d 
please and make this one see.’ She was an Irish- 
woman. I’ve wondered since if she thought there 
was any miracle about the squint,” 

While he was speaking, Clara Linzell drew near 
with wistful looks. She saw that he was one of 
the chief surgeons, and was eager that he should see 
her boy. A ready assent was given ; indeed, he would 
have been asked to look at the case had she not made 
the request. After a little while spent in the child’s 
room, he came back to the ward. 

‘¢ Your little boy is doing very well at present,” he 
said to Mrs. Linzell, speaking very gently and kindly, 
and with as much courteous deference of manner as 
if he were addressing a high-born lady. ‘‘I have 
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examined him carefully, and I can assure you that 
everything has been done for him that could possibly 
have been done, and as well as could possibly be 
done. He is in very good hands ”—glancing at the 
house-surgeon—‘ and we are all in God’s hands,” he 
added, with a certain little shade of grave warning in 
his voice, ‘‘and must submit ourselves to what is 
ordered.” 

The mother’s face flushed with a happy smile as she 
curtsied and thanked him. She still caught at all 
the comfort, and passed by all the warning. 

‘¢ How kind they all are,” she said, warmly, as she 
looked after the two surgeons walking away together 
down thé corridor. ‘‘I do think doctors are the 
kindest lot of gentlemen there is to be found any- 
where.” An opinion which I have known many 
others—Clara’s betters—to have indorsed very freely. 
** Well, I must be going,” she added ; ‘*I must see 
to poor Jane’s dinner, and then get across to Lambeth 
to tell the father. Perhaps he could get half a day’s 
leave to come and see Willie.” 

But though she said she must go, she lingered, and 
lingered, and slipped in to see her boy again, and 
returning to the ward, stayed laughing and chatting 
with the children for the best part of another hour, 
evidently loth to leave the house that held her dar- 
ling. At length, with a visible effort, she tore herself | 
away. 

**T am bound to go and see to that poor dear’s 
dinner,” she exclaimed ; ‘‘ she’ll be wanting it badly. 
I may come again, mayn’t I, ma’am, as soon as I get 
back from Lambeth ?” 

‘*¢ Certainly ; as soon as you like.” 

*¢ Then the sooner I’m off, the sooner I'll be back. 
So good-bye, ma’am.” 

** Good-bye, Mrs, Linzell.” 

She turned off down the broad staircase with light 
footstep, the outward index of her lightened, happy 
heart, and I passed on along the corridor to Willie’s 
room, glad with the reflection of her gladness. The 
expression of Linton’s face fell upon me on entering 
like a stone, 

** What is it, Linton ?” 

**There’s a change, ma’am, within this quarter of 
an hour. Listen!” 

I did listen, and my face fell, too. Too surely 
there was a change,—a change in the all-important 
point of the breathing, which now came through the 
silver canula with a faint sibilant sound. The house- 
surgeon, who, having been up with his case all night 
and the early morning, was only just getting his 
breakfast at this abnormal hour, was quickly sum- 
moned ; and under his direction fresh palliative 
measures were tried ; but without success, Hour by 
hour the breathing became more hurried and laborious, 
although not distressingly so, as on the previous day ; 
little by little the pulse grew faint and rapid, and 
the drowsiness—which might seem to an unpractised 
eye to be only natural sleep, but which was in fact 
the coming on of coma—grew deeper and deeper. 
Our enemy had defeated us. We had undermined 
him, but he had stealthily countermined us, and crept 





down below the artificial breathing-point. And we 


were helpless ; we had fired our last shot, tried our | 


last stratagem, and failed. Little Willie sank rapidly, 
but peacefully. 

** Will he hold out another half-hour?” I asked, 
anxiously, of the house-surgeon, at about five o’clock ; 
“‘the mother must be here soon now. I have sent 
word twice that she should come as soon as she gets 
back from Lambeth ?” 

** Poor thing ! I am afraid she won’t be in time,” 
was his answer. ‘“‘ What do you think ?” appealing 
to one of our physicians, who had come in to see a 
case of his own, and was now standing by the little 
one’s bed.” 

‘* She’ll hardly see him alive, unless she comes very 
soon,” he said, and he looked down sorrowfully at 
the little patient, thinking perhaps of his own houseful 
of happy, healthy children, who would cluster round 
him with merry kisses and greetings when he returned 
home from the death-bed of this only child. 

Tranquil and quiet, meanwhile, lay the little subject 
of our thoughts and talk,—a fair, lovely child to the 
last. Merciful coma,—surely the most merciful of 
all ways of dying,—was swiftly bringing the end. 
Tracheotomy has sometimes been disparaged as very 
often obtaining ‘‘ only a measure of euthanasia ;” but 
I think there is no mother who would not thankfully 
accept it—nay, eagerly ask for it, if it never did more ; 
if it only brought a fatal calmness such as this, in 
place of the frightful, and no less fatal, struggles of 
the previous evening. 

So peaceful indeed was the little one’s death that 
we were none of us aware of it, until the physician, 
his practised eye taking note of some slight change 
of aspect, put his hand and then his ear to the heart, 
and looking up said, with a little accent of startled 
surprise, — 

*¢ He is gone.” 

A hush fell upon us all. No one said a word, but 
we each felt conscious that the poor mother was in all 
our thoughts. 

A tap at the door, and the assistant-nurse put her 
head in. 

‘‘ Mrs, Linzell’s come back, ma’am, and says please 
can she see the child.” 

There was a short pause of dead silence. I do not 
think that any of us felt able to speak for a minute 
orso. ‘Then the physician said— 

*‘No, nurse, don’t let her come just now. Tell 
her the doctors are just seeing the little boy.” And 
turning to me, ‘* You must go and break it to her. 
The sooner perhaps the better for all.” 

I lingered. My heart rebelled against that bitter 
duty. The most trying and painful duty a hospital 
nurse has to perform ; the only one, indeed, to which 
long use does not inure her, the only one against the 
shock of which constant habit fails to harden her. 
How could I face that woman, radiant in her hope- 
fulness and gratitude, with the tidings that her beau- 
tiful boy, her first-born and her only one, had died 
even as her foot passed over our threshold ? 

“‘It is your case,” I said to the house-surgeon, 
*€ you should tell her.” 

But he only shook his head and leant back silently 
against the mantelpiece. A man of few words, that 
house-surgeon, and of youthful aspect, whose exceed- 
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ing kindliness of heart and winning care towards the 
poor hospital patients were hardly realised, by reason 
of his reserved and quiet manner, until they were 
forced into notice by the great chorus of lamentation 
that followed his departure. 

** No, you must go,” repeated the physician deci- 
sively. ‘* You are the proper person to do it, though 
the duty is painful.” 

So, reluctantly, I went. I remembered poor Mrs, 
Linzell’s violent grief of the previous day, and ex- 
pected now a yet more bitter outburst. Little did 
any of us guess at the change which had come over 
her. For God works supremely but silently, and by 
small unnoticed means. A few words read by a little 
crippled girl out ot that wonderful Book—which, if 
it is full of deep, perplexing mysteries, is also full of 
clear and open comfort—had made an altogether 
different creature of that passionately-loving, pas- 
sionately-grieving mother. She wept when she learned 
the news,—oh, yes, she wept naturally, abundantly, 
but no longer bitterly nor rebelliously. And soon she 
lifted up a meek face, and said between her sobs— 

‘¢¢Thou gavest him a long life, even for ever and 
ever.’ I have been thinking a deal of that psalm ever 
since little Alice there read it to me. It came upon 
me, ma’am, all at once, like a flash, that that was what 
God was going to do to my Willie, going to give him 
a long life, even for ever and ever.’ - And it has been 
on my mind all the afternoon that perhaps I had 
prayed him back into this short life, and what if he 
should live a many years here, and miss the long life 
in the end! How could I be quite sure? But he’s 
got it now safe and sure,—‘a long life for ever and 
ever.’ Just what I prayed for, only better. I only 
asked ‘life,’ just like it says the King did in that 
psalm-verse, and God has given him ‘a long life.’” 

It was wonderful to see how the poor mother clung 
to those few words. How that one short verse had 
suddenly lifted her up to a higher mental standing- 
place, and shown her life and death and the life be- 
yond, all mapped out in clear and hopeful sunshine, 
filling her mind with a sense of their true propor- 
tions. Wonderful, too, to see how as she went on, 
somewhat ramblingly and very tearfully, pouring out 
her simple reflections about it, all cognate thoughts 
seemed to her mind to be wrapped up in and sug- 
gested by this one, and especially the thoughts of 
how the ‘long life” had once been lost to the human 
race, and how regained for them,—how, and by Whom. 
All the primary and secondary applications of the 
verse, all slight differences of rendering, all learned 





expositions of it, were nothing to Clara Linzell, It 
came to her with the broad, simple force of a message 
sent direct from God to comfort her stricken soul,—a 
message which found ready access because it swept in 
through her most vulnerable point—a message about 
her child. 

After a little while I led her gently in to see him, 
lying very calm and very fair, looking like a spotless 
little lily amidst the spotlessly white linen freshly 
placed upon him and around him. §&he lifted him 
in her arms, and covering his face with passionate 
kisses, sat down beside the fire on a low stool, clasping 
him closely to her. No need now to fear about moving 
him from his bed, or exposing him to cold, or making 
him fret. He had done with all that for ever. And 
so all through the long night she sat with the little 
white-robed figure laid in her lap, and the little 
golden-brown head with its soft luxuriance of tumbled 
curls resting for the last time against her bosom, as it 
had rested so often in happy, trustful slumber many 
and many a night before. 

*¢T would not have him wake,” she said between 
her tears, ‘not though it’s dreary for me to be 
without him. He’s begun the long happy life for 
ever and ever with God, and Christ, and the saints 
and angels. And I wouldn’t snatch him back to our 
poor cottage and me. No, not though I love him so 
much,—I know they'll love him better.” And with 
that her voice faltered and choked, and she fell to 
kissing the white still face again, and smoothing the 
silky curls. 

We all did our best to comfort her. But yet 
indeed she needed it not. She had better comfort 
than we could give, in those newly-perceived truths 
of the better home and the better life, which by God’s 
mercy flooded her whole soul that night with a 
widening stream of light which never left her dark 
again. 

Truly God’s *‘testimonies are wonderful... . . When 
thy word goeth forth, it giveth light and understand- 
ing unto the simple.” 

There are other children now in Clara Linzell’s 
house,—children as fair and bonnie as her firstborn 
Willie, and she loves them with all the warmth of 
her motherly nature. But, I sometimes think her 
heart clings most of all to the little child who is 
already a wise and sinless saint, while she still toils on 
below in ignorance and frailty,—to the tender, blue- 
eyed messenger who drew his mother’s heart after him 
up to the fair, eternal home, and kept its best affections 
fixed there for ever after. F. G, W. 
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THeRe are many parts of England which, though 
little known or visited by tourists, display some of 
the finest and most characteristic scenery of our 
island. Pre-eminently does this remark apply to parts 
of the Cotswold Hills, and to several of the retired 
valleys by which they are intersected. I could point 


to prospects from certain heights in this range of hills 
which all England can scarcely rival, and which in 
their kind few foreign countries can surpass. Taking 
the towns of Stroud or Dursley, or the village of 
Nailsworth, in Gloucestershire, as starting-points, the 
tourist may ascend Rodborough Fort or Selsley Hill, 
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near Stroud ; or Stinchcombe Hill, near Dursley ; or 
Frocester Hill, or Uley Berry, a few miles from Nails- 
worth ; and from any one or all of these eminences 
the eye will, in clear weather, wander over the most 
picturesque combinations of distant river, spreading 
plains, highly cultured farms, far-fronting forests, 
or rounded knolls cfowned with clumps of stately 
trees. In particular, the prospects from Stinchcombe 
and Frocester Hills, or from Uley Berry, are quite 
worth special visits from London ; and he who may 
be fortunate enough to gaze from any of these summits 
when the far Forest of Dean, the rushing Severn, the 
red cliffs forming its banks, the distant swelling 
Malverns to the right hand, and the minor low 
eminences to the left, all stand out distinct in the 
transparent air, will doubtless marvel why so many of 
his countrymen are heedless ot these grand natural 
beauties, and fly to foreign shores for what may be 
found at home. 

Struck with these scenes when I happened to visit 
them for the first time, I took an early opportunity 
of arranging for a long sojourn in their midst, and 
for taking up my summer quarters at that spot where 
three long and diversified valleys meet, and where the 
village of Nailsworth is built. I rambled almost 
every fine day over portions of the entire surrounding 
districts. Many an hour of not unprofitable medita- 
tion have I enjoyed on the higher eminences named 
above. Frocester Hill and Uley Berry I repaired to 
often, and generally once in each week ; and I could 
well appreciate the anecdote told of a very famous 
Baptist preacher, that when he was first taken to 
Uley Berry he fell on his kness at the extreme point, 
and thanked the Creator for having made a prospect 
so supremely beautiful. I myself took another eminent 
preacher to this hill, and he likewise was deeply de- 
lighted, and gave expression to his admiration in 
glowing terms. 

Nailsworth itself lies in the hollow formed by the 
meeting of three or four deeply channeled valleys, 
and presents no attraction as a village. It might 
indeed have remained unknown to all but the 
dwellers therein and their friends, but for the fact 
that it became one of the seats of the great West of 
England cloth manufacture. At intervals in the four 
miles which intervene between it and Stroud, along 
the bottom of the valley, external tokens of cloth 
mills may be perceived, and indeed cannot be hidden 
from the eye of the passenger. These tokens are far 
from pleasant, and really mar the natural beauties of 
the locality. The only redeeming indications are large 
pieces of scarlet cloth, made for the army, which may 
be occasionally observed from the road and rising 
grounds, imparting a military air to the neighbour. 
hood, its glowing hues contrasting strongly with the 
sober green or grey of Nature’s garments. As we 
approach Nailsworth, the mills become more frequent. 
Tall chimneys rise up from the low grounds, and their 
black tops send forth forbidding streamers of thick 
smoke. On the left hand, about half a mile from 
the village, is seen one of those unsightly structures, 
a huge cloth mill,—factory-like, gloomy, many-win- 
dowed, and populous with young persons and adults, 
all with their arms and hands more or less dyed, the 





colour of black cloth, and all more or less busy in 
their respective departments of labour. Suddenly the 
mill-bell rings—it may be for the dinner hour—and 
immediately out come dozens of boys and girls, and 
one or two dozen of elder folk. Up the steep hill 
opposite, or along the river’s bank, run the young, to 
reach home, while composedly and carefully walk their 
seniors to the same rendezvous. The chattering of the 
children contrasts with the subdued voices of their 
parents, Life was gay and gladsome once with them, 
as it now is with their children ; but, like the heavy 
water-wheel in the mill, they have gone through too 
many revolutions of the seasons to be now delighted 
with trifle. They have toiled unceasingly at mill 
work until they themselves have become parts of the 
mill, and now perform their habitual tasks with the 
regularity and almost the unconsciousness of machinery. 

Every class of manufacture gives forth its parti- 
cular sounds and signs of activity to its neighbourhood. 
The one sound by which you may at once recognise 
the vicinity of cloth mills is a heavy, dull beating, 
a ponderous thump, bump—thump, bump—which 
awakens you in the morning and keeps you awake at 
night. To hear this perpetual thumping and bumping 
is extremely unpleasant for some time, but at length 
you become so accustomed to it that its disagreeable- 
ness ceases. When you stand by the side of these 
beaters within the mill, and behold the heavy wooden 
hammers alternately rising from and falling upon the 
cloth, and keep silence yourself,—because attempting 
to speak in their presence would be absurd,—you 
then come to understand how it is that the elder 
workpeople here grow habitually taciturn. After 
much effort they may be induced to talk, but they 
will only talk when there are no beaters rising and 
falling except their own tongues. They will indeed 
talk fast and freely enough amongst themselves in 
their own cottages, or at a “‘tea-mecting” in their 
chapels. 

On Sunday mornings every beater in every mill is 
quiet ; and the effect of this stillness is to make you 
aware as soon as you wake that Sunday has arrived. 
The great water-wheels—both overshot and under- 
shot, as they are termed—are now motionless, and 
the whole valley is free from the clouds of rolling 
smoke. The sluggish river, too, has its day of rest, 
and runs lazily, securely by, no longer entrapped 
in mill-dams and seduced into side channels. ‘The 
large bleaching and drying grounds show their empty 
framework of wood unclothed and bare; nor does 
scarlet cloth to-day flaunt its glaring brightness.in the 
sun. Nature resumes her sway on this day of rest, 
and for once in the week you may listen to birds sing- 
ing in the thickets, and behold streams running un- 
polluted with madder or any other kind of dye. Now 
you can mount a hill and conceive what Nature really 
was before clothiers came hither and defied her. 

If you ascend an eminence ‘near Nailsworth, your 
attention may be directed to the places of worship, 
which consist of two chapels perched high up on a 
hillside, and another in the centre of the village. By 
varying your position you may observe another large 
chapel at the end of a long and very thinly inhabited 


valley. Should you descend and enter these esti 
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you will be struck by their large capacity as contrasted 
with the scanty population. Here, for instance, is 
Forest-Green Chapel, and we enter a superior stone 
structure, railed round and walled apart, capable of 
seating some six or seven hundred attendants. A 
good old organ, large square pews, and solid wood- 
work, show the substantial style adopted by bygone 
builders. But now come forth from the chapel, and 
look around and say where the people can live who 
need such a sanctuary. A few scattered cottages 
appear on the slopes beneath and above us ; each one 
oddly situated, and no one having any architectural 
relation to another. High above them all stands 
a smaller chapel, fondly named by the neighbours 
‘Top Chapel.” All the winds of heaven blow against 
it, but no wind can blow into it a full congregation 
from any quarter. Sad to say, the Top Chapel- 
goers, though scarcely more than twenty or thirty, 
will not consort with the Lower Forest-Green wor- 
shippers, who may number some two or three 
hundred. Even amongst these remote cottagers an 
ancient and unchangeable religious rivalry remains. 

** Why,” said the minister of the lower and larger 
chapel one day to one of his hearers—‘‘ why have 
you gone away to the Top Chapel, Mrs, G-——? Has 
any offence been given to you ?” 

** Not the least in life, sir,” replied the old woman 
thus addressed. ‘* And I like you very much, and 
you do speak so much like a book. But I don’t 
justly know what you mean, and you use so many 
strange words as I never heard afore. So I go to 
Top Chapel to hear Levi Chapman” (a small tradesman 
in the village), *‘ and I do like him ’cause he speaks to 
we as we speak to he.” 

‘Quite right,” rejoined the amused minister, a 
college man. Pray don’t leave Levi: he is the right 
man in the right place.” 

In an adjoining valley stands a still larger chapel, 
stone-built, plain, and similarly solid. ‘* Shortwood 
“Meeting,” as it is called, will accommodate about 
eight or nine hundred worshippers—more, certainly, 
than the whole Shortwood Valley can furnish. It was 
built around a smaller chapel on the same spot, while 
the latter was still in use, so that the worshippers 
were not long shut out from their meeting house, 
Like other capacious chapels in this locality, it was 
erected under a condition of things widely different 
from that which now prevails. Many years ago, when 
hand-loom weaving was the peculiar trade of these 
valleys, one master employed several hands, who, 
though all intimately associated with him, did not all 
work in one building, but frequently in their own cot- 
tages. Even now the hand-loom is plied privately in 
many cottages by old or infirm persons, while the 
great bulk of cloth-weaving is performed by machinery 
in large mills. In the time of hand-loom weaving 
the master employer was commonly a chapel-goer, and 
his under-weavers generally accompanied him, so that 
the chapels were nearly filled. Well-organized Chris- 
tian communities were thereby established, and a 
strong esprit du corps distinguished them. The people 
might have been seen wending their way in little com- 
panies by hillsides and low roads to Shortwood, or 
Forest Green, or Rodborough Tabernacle—‘‘taber- 








nacle” being the favourite name for some of the larger 
chapels in the district. It was in this way that struc- 
tures arose, so capacious that they at present seem 
only suitable to large towns. They were perched on 
high places or in odd distant corners, apparently 
with marked inconsistency. Now, the huge mills have 
changed the course of the people’s lives and habits, 
and the young and able folks work daily in the fac- 
tories, The owners of the mills are men of higher 
social standing than any who concerned themselves 
with cloth-making aforetime, and unhappily there is 
little association between employers and employed. 
Jealousy and distrust, perhaps ill-founded, lurk in the 
minds of many of the workmen, and hence, to say 
nothing of difference of creed, masters and men are 
rarely found worshipping together in the same chapel. 
As one looks at these capacious sanctuaries one cannot 
but regret that they are incapable of transportation 
by luggage-train to densely populated and spiritually 
destitute city sites. At least six such chapels might 
be indicated in the valleys and villages of this part 
of the Cotswolds. 

A few striking family histories might be gleaned from 
these places, concerning the former tenants of pews 
in the chapels. In one of these, the most picturesquely 
situated of all, there worshipped, not many years ago, 
a weaver who had enterprise enough to take a small 
mill in the neighbourhood, wherein, with his young 
sons, he laboured diligently. So poor was he at that 
time that he could scarcely maintain his family, and 
it is said that, on observing from his window any 
visitor approaching, he was wont to scamper to 
his bedroom, and hurriedly prepare himself to meet 
his coming customer. So soon as the latter re- 
tired, off went the only good coat, and back to 
his work went the industrious master. I have 
been told, by persons who knew him well, that he 
and his two sons—tall, promising, but hard-work- 
ing lads—were regularly seen on holydays in a pew 
which was pointed out to me in the chapel alluded to. 
The two lads were frequently seen walking about in 
common working clothes, but by industry, good prin- 
ciples, and the blessing of Providence, they both grew 
into great prosperity, and, when I was in those parts, 
owned two of the largest mills in the entire district, 
lived in fine houses surrounded by parks, rode in their 
carriages, and. were in fact amongst the principal men 
of wealth thereabouts. Their father, indeed, still true 
to his chapel-going, was always seen, even in his 
declining days, in his accustomed place. Curious 
traits of his old habits might be added, but I must 
withhold these in order not too plainly to identify 
him, The same reserve prevents the repeating of 
incidents relating to other persons who have here- 
abouts risen from obscurity to country mansions and 
gentility —from mere handiwork to carriages and 
luxury—by means of the cloth mills. 

The one Sunday of all others on which these chapels 
are now best attended, is what is locally called the 
¢ School-Sunday”—+that is, the day on which annual 
sermons are preached on behalf of the Sunday School 
attached to the particular chapel. On such a Sunday 
there is a complete religious commotion. The most 
attractive minister from a distance is selected and 
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announced to preach; the walls for ten or twenty 
days previously have been placarded with his name, 
and the whole mill-country prepares itself to go to 
the particular meeting or tabernacle. On the ad- 
vertised and long-expected Sunday morning, as the 
hour of worship approaches, you may discover fami- 
lies and friends, all arrayed in their best attire, 
descending from high ground, threading their way 
through lanes and byways, and tending towards the 
paths or roads that lead to the chapel. Place your- 
self, for instance, a little above Forest-Green Chapel, 
near Nailsworth, at the time supposed, and you may 
trace out several twos and threes coming down from 
a high common on the other side of the valley, others 
descending from old and rude cottages near you, and 
then whole troops mounting the hill that leads from 
the village to the chapel gates. People of all ages 
and aspects, some gay and smiling, others wizened 
and wrinkled, others middle-aged and grave,—buit all 
evidently in the height of hope and expectation,— 
crowd around the ‘‘ Gates of Zion,” if that phrase 
may be applied to iron gates, 

Should the day prove fine, the scene is truly 
striking ; for amidst this most picturesque scenery you 
witness the gathering together of a goodly assembly 
from widely scattered and often invisible and dis- 
tant habitations. You see a humble but heartfelt 
interest displayed in the instruction of the young ; 
ard you observe the simple manners of godly people, 
to whom our great cities and towns are strange 
places, seldom if ever visited. In Shortwood Valley, 
for example, an old woman recently lived who had 
never slept out of it. In this other valley beneath 
us there may be other old people nearly as untra- 
velled. ‘This day is their only day of mental excite- 
ment; and rural simplicity and primitive habits are 
only in our time to be found in such places and 
amongst such people as these. One token of this 
is observable in the long rows of women’s pattens— 
stout ringing pattens of the old fashion—which line 
the stone passage running across the entrance of the 
chapel. In the winter mornings and afternoons there 
will not only be pattens therein, but’ far-spreading 
umbrellas and sundry similar accompaniments of rural 
economy. 

Let us now enter the chapel and take the first seat 
we can get. No ceremony restrains us this day: all 
get in and out as they best can. We hear a good 
organ preluding in the gallery, and upon looking up 
we note hundreds of young and happy faces all round, 
showing animation and preparedness for the coming 
hymn. In a minute or two the old creaking vestry 
door is opened,—the popular minister appears and 
ascends the pulpit stairs ; all eyes are upon him, and 
as soon as he is seated, up rises the clerk (a foreman 
in a cloth mill) and gives out the hymn composed 
for the occasion, beginning, let us suppose, thus— 

Behold this joyous grateful throng 

About to raise a sacred song, 

Grateful for all instruction given 

That guides them on their road to heaven, 
Immediately the organist applies all his powers to the 
old organ, up start the whole company of Sabbath- 
school children; bonnets of all shapes and sizes, 





adorned with many-coloured ribbons, shooting up in 
a@ mass; and rough, roystering boys flanking the 
crowd of bonnets; and teachers, also in their best, 
and ‘dressed in a little brief authority,” overtopping 
and overlooking all. Out comes the choral harmony, 
and loud swells the organ, and pleased and proud are 
the parents and their friends; Well indeed they may 
be, for few rural congregations could produce a more 
satisfactory piece of popular psalmody—the children 
having rehearsed it often aforetime. Afterwards a 
second performance of the same kind takes place, 
and by this time the organist, the choir, and the 
entire congregation have had enough of indulgence 
in musical services. 

The preacher of course knows exactly what is 
adapted to his audience, and speaks and exerts him- 
self accordingly. Fine touches, nice dis¢riminations, 
refined taste, would be quite out of place here. Good, 
strong, homely sense—emotional appeals—dramatic 
representations—anecdotes and personifications, form 
the staple of a popular sermon. Towards its close, 
the preacher may observe, to his doubtful satisfaction, 
the !whole choir looking over books and preparing for 
their final display. All the eloquence in the country 
would not arrest their attention again. They came to 
sing, as the minister came to preach, and they plainly 
think the close of the sermon of far inferior impor- 
tance to their singing. The last hymn now sounds 
forth, and is overwhelming in its body of sound. 
Organist and children vie with each other in assail- 
ing the ears of the audience; and the chorus at 
the finale is almost beyond bearing by those who 
have nerves and sensibility. Of course the collection 
is the grand issue of all. Singing, sermon, organ- 
playing, have all tended to this; and as the good 
men of the mills extend their plates, the jingling of 
many small coins speaks well for the coming reckoning. 
What kindly nods and wreathed smiles are bestowed 
upon liberal givers! What anxious looks await the 
donations of the few comparatively wealthy atten- 
dants! With what alacrity do the gladsome deacons 
and occasional collectors congregate in the old vestry 
and deposit their well-laden plates on the table! 
Money is now reckoned and piled up in tall piles of 
pennies, sixpences, and shillings ; and when the sum 
total is announced, anxious waiters at the doors com- 
municate it to sundry old chapel-goers; very speedily 
the whole village knows that Forest-Green Chapel has 
either surpassed itself in liberality, and risen in the 
scale of school anniversaries high in the estimation 
of the entire vicinity, or, it may be, alas! declined in 
collection honours, 

There will be one or two other great days in the course 
of the year, if a very popular preacher should visit 
the neighbourhood ; and if such a one should preach 
on a Sunday night in winter, it is a strange sight to 
witness the arrival, extinction, and subsequent re- 
illumination of several old-fashioned lanterns. By 
their light you may trace the course, after service, of 
numerous small parties along the lower lanes and 
byways, and up the hills, to distant dwellings, Onsuch 
an occasion I accompanied a lantern-lighted party, 
one of whom came to a sudden prostration over a 
heap of sharp stones, shamefully left in the main 
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pathway. Nor can J forget the serious risks which I 
exposed myself to in resorting on many dark nights 
to a lone house on a high common, where a little com- 
pany of poor people were wont to assemble for worship. 
On a certain dismal night, I left the said lone house, 
lantern in hand, to pursue a very doubtful track down 
a rough hill-side to Nailsworth. Not another light of 
any kind was in near view, and not a human being 
within hail. Meditating on the value of the Gospel 
to the poor, and on the privilege of addressing even 
such unintelligent hearers as these, I missed the track, 
and in another minute fell into a stone quarry— 
tumbling over and over, till the sharp-pointed heap at 





the bottom became my temporary resting-place. Cries 
for help were in vain, lights there were none, for 
the old lantern was extinguished, and I was com- 
pelled to crawl out and travel home as best I could 
in the dismal darkness. People who do good and 
preach in well-lighted cities or towns, may be said to 
know the “luxury of doing good.” But they who 
would know something of perils by land, perils by 
stone quarries, and nocturnal perils on lonely com- 
mons, without light and without guidance, should go 
and labour in places and under circumstances like 
those just described. 
J. R. Leircnrip, A.M. 
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Ou, deem not they are blest alone, 
Whose lives a peaceful tenor keep ; 

The Power who pities man has shown 
A blessing for the eyes that weep. 


The light of smiles shall fill again 
The lids that overflow with tears ; 

And weary hours of woe and pain 
Are promises of happier years. 


There is a day of sunny rest 
For every dark and troubled night ; 





THEY THAT MOURN.” 











And grief may bide an evening guest, 
But joy shall come with early light. 


And thou, who o’er thy friend’s low biex 
Sheddest the bitter drops like rain, 

Hope that a brighter, happier sphere 
Will give her to thy arms again. 


For God hath marked each sorrowing day, 
And numbered every secret tear, 

And Heaven’s long age of bliss shall pay 
For all His children suffer here. 
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HOW TO USE THE GOSPELS. 
BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


VI.—ST. JOHN 


TuE following are the principal corrections needed 
in the English version of the Gospel of St. John, 
owing to inadequate renderings of the original, 

In ch. i. 3, “ that was made” should be ‘* that 
hath been made.” In ver. 5, read for ‘* in darkness,” 
‘fin the darkness.” In ver. 7, instead of ‘‘ for a 
witness,” read ‘*for witness,” or “for testimony.” 
In ver. 8, for “ that Light,” “the Light” (twice). 
Verse 9 ought to stand ‘*The true Light, which 
lighteth every man, came into the world.” In ver. 11, 
the first ‘*His own,” in the original, is neuter, the 
second masculine. Itis difficult to express this in 
English: it might stand, ‘‘He came to His own 
possessions, and His own people received Him not.” 
As it stands in our version, the distinction is lost. 
In ver. 12, for ‘the sons,” read ‘‘ children.” In ver. 
14, for ‘‘ was made,” §* became :” there is no sense of 
being made, in the original word. For “ the glory as 
of the only-begotten of the Father,” read “ glory as of 
the only-begotten from the Father.” In ver. 15, it 
should be, ** John beareth witness of Him, and crieth ” 
(or, “* hath cried ”’) ; and in the same verse, and in ver. 
30, ‘is preferred” ought to be **taketh place,” *—and 
‘¢ for” should be “ because.” Verse 16 should begin, 
*¢ Ana out of His fullness all we received :” and ver. 
18 should end, ‘*he declared Him.” In ver. 19, 
‘*record” should be testimony,” or, ‘* witness.” 
So also in ver. 32. In ver. 21, ‘that Prophet” 
should be ‘*the Prophet.” In ver. 31, for ‘* I am 
come,” read ‘came I.” In ver. 32, for ‘* saw” read 
**have seen,” and the same in ver. 34; where, for 
* bare record,” read *‘have borne witness.” In ver. 
42, for ‘* And when Jesus beheld him, He said,” read 
*¢ But Jesus looked on him and said :” and, for ‘* A 
stone,” which is a mistranslation, read ‘* Peter.”” In 
ver. 43, for “ would,” read “was minded to.” In ver. 
45, for “Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph,” 
** Jesus the son of Joseph, which is from Naza- 
reth.” In ver. 51, instead of “ Hereafter,” read 
*¢ Henceforth ;” but several of our oldest authori- 
ties omit the word altogether. 

In ch. ii. 2, for **both Jesus was called,” read 
*¢ Jesus also was bidden.” In ver. 3, for ‘* when they 
wanted wine,” read ** when the wine failed.” In ver. 
9, for ‘*the water that was made wine,” read ‘the 
water now become wine.” In ver. 10, read “* Every 
man setteth on the good wine first ;” and for *‘ well,” 
read ‘‘ freely.” In ver. 15, read ‘‘ He drove all out 
of the temple, both the sheep and the oxen ;” and in 
ver. 16, for ‘ doves,” read ** the doves.” In ver. 17, 
for ‘“* hath eaten,” substitute ‘‘ shall eat.” In ver. 20, 
for “‘ rear it up,” read ‘raise it.” In ver. 24, for 





* We have a curious instance how an ambiguous rendering like 
“preferred” may mislead. The word here means “has come to me,” 
—‘‘takes his place or rank, before me.” But Dr. Johnson, in his Dic- 
tionary, wishing to exemplify “‘ prefer” in the sense of “to love more 
than another,” adduces this place,—‘“ He that cometh after me is pre- 
ferred before me,” as an example of that sense ! 





(CONTINUED). 


** commit,” read “ trust :” and at the end of ver. 25, 
‘* for of Himself He knew what was in man.” 

Ch. iii. should begin, ‘* But there was a man,” &c. 
It is connected with what went before ; Nicodemus 
forming an exception to those to whom Jesus did not 
trust Himself. 

In verses 3 and 7, the expression *‘ born again” 
does not give the sense of the original. It should be 
** born anew,” or, ** born from above,” but better the 
former, as it is evident, from Nicodemus’s answer, 
that he understood it of a new birth, not of a hea- 
venly one. In ver. 10, “a master” ought to be 
‘the teacher ;” and ‘‘knowest,” ‘‘ understandest.” 
In ver. 17, for *‘ condemn,” read ** judge ;” in ver. 
18, for **is not condemned,” ** cometh not into judg- 
ment,” and for *‘ condemned,” ‘*‘ judged :” and in 
ver. 19, for ‘* condemnation,” ‘* judgment.” In the 
same verse, ‘‘light” and ‘* darkness,” each time, 
should be ‘‘ the light,” and ‘‘the darkness ;” and in 
ver. 21, ** truth” should be ‘* the truth.” 

Ch. iv. 14, should stand, ‘‘ but whosoever shall 
have drunk of the water that I shall give him shall 
thirst no more for ever; but the water that I shall 
give him shall become,” dc. Ver. 22 should stand, 
*‘ye worship that which ye know not: we worship 
that which we know ; because salvation cometh of the 
Jews.” The last clause in ver. 23 should stand, 
**for such the Father also seeketh them that wor- 
ship Him to be.” In ver. 27, for ‘‘talked with the 
woman,” read ** was talking witha woman.” In ver. 
29, for ‘is not this the Christ?” read **is this the 
Christ?” In ver. 37, for “herein is that saying 
true,” read ‘‘herein is fulfilled that true saying.” 
In ver. 42, the Samaritans’ speech should begin, 
**No longer do we believe because of thy story.” 
In ver. 43, for “ two days,” read ‘*the two days.” 
In ver. 51, for ** son,” **child.” Ver. 54 ought to 
begin ‘‘ This again, asecond miracle, did Jesus,” &c. 

In ch. v. 2, there is no word in the original corre- 
sponding to ‘* market.” The more probable word to 
be supplied is “gate” (see Nehem. iii. 1 ; xii. 39). 
In ver. 13, for **had conveyed himself away,” read 
passed away from him.” In ver. 18, **his” ought 
to be ‘this own.” In ver. 19, and in ch. vi. 11, 


*¢ likewise” should be ‘‘in like manner.” In ver. 21,, 


“the son” should be ‘‘the son also.” In ver. 24, 
*¢ believeth on him” should be * believeth him ;” 7.¢,, 
gives credit to his testimony. In the same verse, for 
6 shall not come into condemnation,” read ‘ cometh 
not into judgment ;” and in ver. 29, for ‘‘dammna- 
tion” read ‘‘ judgment.” Vers. 33—35 should 
stand, *‘ ye have sent unto John, and he hath borne 
witness unto me. Yet I receive not my testimony 
from man ; but these things I say, that ye might be 
saved. He was the lamp, lighted and shining; and 
ye were willing to rejoice for a season in his light. 
But the testimony which I have is greater than 
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John.” In ver. 39, ‘* search” might also be rendered 
**ye search.” Ver. 40 should begin, ‘ and yet ye are 
not willing ” (it is the same verb as that rendered ‘* ye 
desire,” Gal. iv. 9) ** to come to me.” In vers. 41, 44, 
‘¢ honour ” should be ‘‘ glory ;” and in the latter verse, 
*‘ from God only,” should be ‘‘ from the only God.” 
In ver. 45, *‘ trust” ought to be “hope ;” and in 
ver. 46, ** have believed” should be ‘* believe.” 

In ch. vi. 3, 4, for **a mountain,” ‘a feast,” read 
*¢ the mountain,” ‘ the feast.” In ver. 6, for ‘* would | 
do,” read ** was about to do.” In ver. 10, ** men,” 
the first time, ought to be “people ;” the second | 
time, “men” is the. right word, as distinguished | 
from women and children. In ver. 14, “that | 
prophet ” should be ‘the prophet ;” and in ver. 15, | 
“‘q mountain,” ‘the mountain. In vers. 17, 21, | 
for ** went,” read ‘* were going ;”’ and begin the latter 
verse, ‘* They were willing therefore to receive him,” 
&c. In ver. 27, instead of “labour not for,” read 
“work not for,” to correspond to *‘work” in vers. 28, 
29, where the word is the same in the original. In the | 
end of the same verse, it should be, ‘‘ for him the | 
Father sealed, even God.” In ver. 31, for ‘‘ manna | 
in the desert,” read ‘the manna” (so also in ver. 49) | 
Fin the wilderness.” In ver. 32, for ‘‘ that bread,” 
“the bread.” In ver. 37, ‘all that the Father hath | 
given me,” does not convey the sense of the original, | 
in which the ‘‘all that” is in the neuter gender. It 
would perhaps best be expressed by “‘all that which 
the Father giveth me.” In the next verse, for ‘* came,” 
read ‘*am come ;” and so in ver. 42 also, In ver. 45, 
read ** Every man that hath heard from the Father, 
and hath learned...” And in the next verse, for ‘* of | 
God,” read ** from God.” In ver. 49, for ‘ ave dead,” 
read ‘* they died.” In ver. 57, instead of ‘‘ by the 
Father,” and ‘* by me,” read “ because of the Father,” 
and ‘* because of me.” Ver. 58 should stand, ‘‘ This 
is the bread which came down from heaven : not as 
your fathers did eat and died: he that eateth this 
bread shall live for ever.” Ver. 61, for ‘when 
Jesus knew,” which conveys the wrong idea, that at | 
some definite moment He acquired the knowledge, | 
read “but Jesus knowing.” Ver. 62 should stand, | 
**What then if ye should behold the Son of Man 
ascending ?” de. In ver. 63, for “‘ quickeneth,” read | 
“giveth life 2” for ‘‘ speak,” ‘‘have spoken :” and | 
omit they” both times. In ver. 66, instead of | 
** From that time,” read ‘* Upon this.” The expres- | 
sion does not point so much at the time of their 
departure, as at its occasion. Ver. 69, for “ believe | 
and are swre,” read ** have believed and know.” 

In ch. vii. 1, ** Jewry” should be ‘ Judea,” as | 
usual, In ver. 4, “‘shew” should be “ manifest,” as | 
in ch. i. 31; ii. 4; iii, 21; ix. 3; xvii. 6, &c., where 
the word is the same, In ver. 5, for “‘ neither did his | 
brethren,” render, ‘‘even his brethren did not.” In 
ver. 12, for ‘‘people” (both times), read ‘ multi- | 
tude.” This inaccuracy often occurs—e.g., ver. 20 ; 
ch, vii. 40, 43, 49—and should not have been 
committed ; the word expressing ‘‘people” is a different 
one, and always means God’s people, the Jews—e. g., 
in Luke, ii. 10, “to all the people,” which is often 
misunderstood, In ver. 14, for ‘‘ Now about,” read 
‘* But when it was now.” In ver. 17, for “ will do,” | 





























beam 


| teaching in the temple, and saying.” 


read ** be willing to do ;” and for “of myself” (so 
in next verse, *‘of himself”), *‘ from myself”—i. ¢., 
from mine own resources or strength. In ver. 19, 
** go ye about’? should be ‘‘seek ye ;” and in ver. 20, 
“ goeth about” should be ‘*seeketh.” In ver. 21, 
**have done” should be “did ;” and in ver. 22, 
*‘ gave” should be ‘hath given.” In ver. 26, it® 
should be, ‘‘ Have the rulers come to know that this 
man is the Christ ?” In ver. 27, ‘‘ when the Christ 
cometh.” In ver. 28, ‘Therefore cried Jesus, 
In ver. 29, 
“because I am from him, and He sent me.” In 
ver. 30, ‘Therefore sought they.” In ver. 31, 
** But many of the multitude. ...” and ‘* when the 
Christ shall come.” In ver. 32, ** heard the multi- 
tude murmuring these things.” In ver. 35, ‘The 
Jews therefore said ;” and ‘‘ whither will this man 
go ;” and for ‘* Gentiles” (both times), ‘* Greeks.” In 
ver. 37, for ‘ that great day,” read ‘* which was the 
great day.” In ver. 39, for ‘* should receive,” read 
*‘were about to receive ;” omit the word ‘ given,” 
which is not expressed at all in the original, and read 
*¢ because neither was Jesus glorified.” In ver. 41, 
“Doth the Christ then come?” In ver. 44, for 
“would have taken him,” ** were minded to take him.” 
In ver. 49, ‘* people” should be ‘‘ multitude,” and the 
word is here spoken in contempt, meaning ‘‘rabble,” or 
*canaille.” In ver. 51, ‘before it hear him,” should 
be ‘except it first hear from him.” In ver. 52, ‘‘Search, 
and see that out of Galilee hath arisen no prophet.” 
Omitting the passage, ch. vii. 53— viii. 11,—in 
ch. viii. 12, ** darkness” should be ‘‘ the darkness :” 
and in verses 13, 14, ‘‘ record” should be ** witness ” 
throughout. In ver. 21, for “‘ my way,” read ‘‘ away.” 
In ver. 25, instead of *‘ Hven the same that I said 
unto you from the beginning,” which is a wrong ren- 
dering of the original, read ‘In very deed that same 
which I speak unto you.” In ver. 29, for *‘ the Father 
hath not left me alone,” read **he left me not alone.” 
In verses 34, 35, the word “ servant” hardly expresses 
the sense ; it should be ‘“‘bondman.” In ver. 37, 
for ** hath no place,” read ** gaineth no ground.” In 
ver. 42, read “and am come from God ; for neither 
have I come of myself,” &c. In ver. 44, ‘ ye will 
do,” is a most inadequate rendering. It gives the idea 
of a mere future, whereas the original is, ‘‘ ye like to 
do,” ‘* it is your desire to do.” In the same verse, 
*‘ abode” is a mistake, the verb being present in tense: 
read, *‘ standeth not in the truth.” At the end of 
the same verse, *‘ thereof” would give the sense better 
than ‘of it,” meaning of lying. In ver. 46, ‘‘ con- 
vinceth ” should be ‘‘ convicteth”; see on ch. xvi. 8. 
In ver. 47, it would be better, ‘‘ for this cause ye hear 
them not.” In verses 51, 52, 55, for ‘ saying,” read 
“‘word.” In ver. 53, for ‘“‘ are dead” (twice), read 
“died.” Ver. 54, for ‘‘honowr,” ‘* honour,” ** ho- 
noureth,” read *‘ glorify,” “glory,” “ glorifieth.” In 
ver. 58, “was” should be ‘* was made.” It is the 
same verb as that ‘‘ were made,” and “hath been 
made,” in ch. i 3 : whereas in ‘‘I am,” the verb is 
that rendered ‘* was” in chap. i. 1. . 
In ch. ix. 2, for *‘ was,” read ** should be.” Ver. 3, 
for “neither hath this man sinned,” which may be 
wrongly understood, read ‘‘ neither did this man sin.” 
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In ver. 5, ‘fas long as,” should be *‘ when.” In 
ver. 8, for ‘* sat and begged,” read “sitteth and beg- 
geth.” In ver. 17, for ‘‘ that,” read ‘‘seeing that.” 
Ver. 24 should begin, “So they called the second 
time. . .;” and ‘give God the praise,” ought to be 
** give glory to God :” it does not mean that he was 
to ascribe to God the merit of his healing, but is a 
formula of adjuring him to tell the truth : see Joshua 
vii. 19 ; as much as to say, ‘“ Remember you are in 
God’s presence, and speak as unto Him.” In ver. 25, 
read ‘‘I know that though a blind man, I now see.” 
It is not that I was blind and now see, but that I, 
who am known by all as a blind man, now see. Ver. 
29, ‘* spake” should be ‘‘hath spoken”: and ‘as 
for this fellow” should be ‘but as for this man.” 
The contemptuous appellation does not exist in the 
original, Ver. 32, for ‘‘ was it not heard,” read * it 
was never heard :” and for ‘* any man” (which might 
seem as if a distinction were made between human 
and divine agency), ‘‘ any one.” Ver. 35, read *‘ and 
he found him, and said unto him.” In ver. 41, for 
** should have no sin,” read ** would not have sin.” 

In ch. x. ver. 6, “‘ parable” is hardly the word, 
nor is the Greek term that commonly so rendered. 
‘6 Allegory” is nearer the mark. In ver. 10, ‘‘am 
come” should be ‘*came.” In ver. 11, “ giveth” 
ought to be ‘‘layeth down,” as in verses 15, 17, 18. 
It is the same word. In ver. 12, ‘‘catcheth” should 
be ‘‘teareth.” The former part of ver. 15 is a mis- 
translation. There ought to be only a comma at the 
end of ver. 14, and the sense should proceed, ‘‘ Even 
as the Father knoweth me, and I know the Father :” 
—i.e., the knowledge which the Lord Jesus has of His 
people, and they of Him, is compared with that which 
the Father has of Him, and He of the Father. As 
the words stand in our version, they are without rele- 
vance in the context. In ver. 16, read ‘‘ and they shall 
become one flock, one shepherd.” The rendering ‘‘fold” 
instead of “flock” here is a grievous and important 
error. old has all through the passage been expressed 
-by one Greek word, aulé; but here it is not that 
word, but another, poimné, which in every other place 
where it occurs is rendered ‘‘ flock” (Matthew xxvi. 31; 
Luke ii. 8 ; 1 Cor. ix. 7). It is impossible to acquit 
King James’s translators of some unfairness here. 
Tyndale’s version, which they had before them, had 
the faithful rendering as far as this word is concerned ; 
but they followed the erroneous one. For it is not 
true, that there is to be in the Christian Church one 
fold: one flock there is, but it is contained in many 
folds, In ver. 18, as before in ch. ix. 32, ambiguity 
would be prevented by rendering, instead of ‘no 
man,” no one.” Ver. 26, read ‘* Nevertheless ye 
believe not, for ye are not,” &. Ver. 28, for 
** neither shall any man,” read * And none shall ;” 
and in the next verse, ‘* None is able to pluck out of 
my Father’s hand ; ”—i.¢., *‘ that which He holdeth 
fast none can tear away ;” “them” is not expressed. 
Ver. 31 should begin, ‘**The Jews therefore.” I 
may mention once for all, that our translators have 
very often lost the connecting thread of St. John’s 
style, by rendering “‘ therefore,” as if it were merely 
the temporal adverb “then.” This Evangelist con- 


nects every step of the advancing hatred of the Jews, 





and of the expanding glory of the Only-begotten from 
the Father, by this particle ‘‘therefore.” One step in 
each leads on to the next. I have not been able to 
specify a tenth part of the occurrences of this mis- 
take, but notice it only where most important, as 
here : the Jews taking up stones having been occa- 
sioned by their hearing of the blasphemy which they 
attributed to our Lord. In ver. 35, ‘‘ broken” should 
be ‘*made void.” In ver. 39, for ‘* but he escaped,” 
read ** and he passed.” 

In ch. xi. 8, for ‘of late sought,” read ‘* were but 
now seeking.” In ver. 10, for ‘‘ there is no light,” 
read ‘the light is not.” In ver. 11, for “ sleepeth,” 
read ‘is fallen asleep;” and in the next verse, 
“Lord, if he is fallen asleep, he will recover.” In 
ver, 22, read ** Nevertheless even now I know that,” 
&c. In ver. 25, for ‘‘were dead,” read ** have died.” 
At the end of ver. 26, ‘‘shall never die,” might also 
be rendered * shall not die for evermore.” In ver. 
31, for ‘* comforted,” read ‘* were comforting,” —1.e., 
trying to comfort. In ver. 33, for “groaned in the 
spirit and was troubled,” read ‘‘was greatly moved in 
spirit, and troubled himself.” For the present, as 
Bengel exprasses it, our Lord ‘‘austerely repressed 
His tears,” putting a check on himself; afterwards 
they burst forth. Verse 36 is another instance of 
the beauty of the original being marred by ‘‘ then” 
being put where it should have been ‘ therefore.” 
**The Jews therefore,”—because Jesus thus wept— 
‘said, Behold how he loved him!” Ver. 37, 
** And” should be ‘* But;” these persons forming 
an exception to theforegoing. ‘‘ The blind” looks as 
if it were plural, and as if many instances were re- 
ferred to; but it is singular, referring only to the 
case in ch. ix. Render therefore ‘‘ the blind man.” 
‘¢ That even” gives a wrong sense: Lazarus was not 
more nor less hard to keep from dying than other 
men; what the original has is, ‘‘have caused also 
that this man should not have died?” In ver. 38, 
again, for ‘‘groaning in himself,” render ‘ greatly 
moved within himself” (see on ver. 33). In ver. 41, 
for ** Then” read *‘So.” In ver. 42, ** And” should 
be ** Yet ;” and “because of the people,” ‘for the 
sake of the multitude.” In ver. 43, “cried” is not 
strong enough. It is an unusual word. The Lord 
* cried out,” or “ shouted,” which was not his wont. 
See Matt. xii. 19, where the same word is used. This 
is the only place where it is said that He did it. This 
loud cry was an anticipation of that other which all 
that are in the graves shall hear. What a moment it 
was! Who that stood by could ever forget it? In 
ver. 44, “he that was dead,” should be ‘the dead 
man.” Inver. 47, read ‘‘ What are we doing, seeing 
that this man doeth,” &c. In ver. 49 it ought to 
stand “ being high priest that year ;” the words are 
the same as in ver. 51. In ver. 51, ** that Jesus 
was about to die for the nation, and not for the 
nation only, but also that He might gather together 
in one the children of God that are scattered abroad.” 

In ch. xii. 2, **so they made Him a supper 
there.” In ver. 6, “and kept the bag, and took 
away (purloined) what was put therein.” In 
| ver. 13, ‘‘ Blessed is He that cometh in the name of 
| the Lord, even the king of Israel.” In ver. 14, “when 
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he had found,” gives a wrong idea. It should be, 
“having found.” In ver. 17, for ‘* people,” read 
6 multitude ;” so also in vers. 18, 29, 34; and for 
“record,” ‘* witness.” In ver. 24, ‘ corn,” should 
be ‘*‘grain;” and ‘ alone,” ‘‘by itself alone.” In 
ver. 25, the word rendered ‘‘ life,” is the same as that 
rendered ‘‘ soul” in ver. 27, and different from that 
rendered “life” at the end of this same verse. 
‘Soul” would perhaps here be better. In ver. 34, 
for ‘‘ Christ,” read, ‘‘the Christ.” In ver. 35, for 
*¢ lest darkness come upon you,” read, ‘* that darkness 
overtake you not ;” and for “‘ darkness” below, ‘‘ the 
darkness.” In ver. 36, it ought to stand, ‘that ye 
may become sons of light.” Ver. 41, should stand, 
“these things said Esaias, because he saw his glory : 
and he spake of Him.” In ver. 43, read, ‘* they 
loved the glory that is of men, more than the glory 
that is of God.” 

In ch. xiii. 1, for “‘ when Jesus knew” (which gives 
a false impression—viz., that He had been ignorant of 
it, and at a certain time came to know it), read 
“ Jesus, knowing...” In ver. 2, for ‘‘ supper being 
ended,” read, “‘ when supper was begun.” Our trans- 
lators mistook the meaning of the phrase. In ver. 7, 
for ** shalt know hereafter,” read, ‘‘ shalt understand 
afterwards ;” there is no allusion to another life, but 
to future enlightenment in this life. In ver. 10, 
read, *‘ He that hath been bathed, hath no need save 
to wash his feet ;”—i.e., one who has bathed, on 
reaching his home, needs not entire washing, but only 
to have his feet washed from the dust of the way. 
In ver. 11, ‘* He knew him that was betraying Him.” 
In ver. 16, read, ‘‘there is no servant greater than his 
lord, nor apostle greater,” &c. In ver. 17, the word 
rendered ‘‘happy,” should have been, as it is else- 
where, translated ‘* blessed.” In ver. 19, ‘from this 
time I tell you before it come to pass, that, when it 
is come to pass,” &c. Verses 23—25, from inaccu- 
rate rendering, lose much of the graphic character of 
the original narrative. They should run thus: ‘‘Now 
there was reclining at meat in Jesus’ bosom, one of 
his disciples, whom Jesus loved. Simon Peter there- 
fore maketh a sign to him, and saith unto him, say, 
who it is of whom He speaketh? He then, leaning 
back on Jesus’ breast, saith unto him, Lord, who is 
it ?”” where observe, that the ‘‘ leaning back” was not 
the same as the ‘‘reclining” mentioned before ; but the 
beloved disciple, reclining as he was next our Lord, 
and thus in His bosom, when requested by St. Peter, 
leant back his head so as to be close to that of our 
Lord, and thus privately asked the question of Him. 
In ver. 27, for “then said Jesus unto him,” read 
‘* Jesus therefore said unto him ;” therefore, because 
now Satan had entered into him. In verses 37, 38, 
the words should stand thus: “I will lay down my life 
for thee. Jesus answered him, Wilt thou lay down 
THY life for ME?” with strong emphasis on the 
words in capitals, We know why. ‘The rash saying 
of the Apostle was a direct and startling reversal of 
the great work which Jesus came into the world to 
do—to lay down HIS life for every sinner. 

In ch. xiv. 1, the imperative rendering, ‘‘ believe 
in God, believe also in me,” is far more probable than 
the indicative, “ye believe,” &c. In ver. 9, for 





“ Hast thow not known me,” read ** Dost thou not 
know me?” In ver. 18, for ** comfortless,” read 
orphans.” In ver. 30, for ‘* Hereafter I will not,” 
read ‘‘I will no more.” 

In ch. xv. 2, for ** purgeth,” read ‘ cleanseth :” 
and for “bring forth,” ‘* bear,” as above: it is the 
same word in the original. Begin ver. 3, ‘“‘ Ye are 
clean already by reason of.” In ver. 5, for *‘ bringeth 
forth,” read again ‘‘ beareth” (it is one and the same 
word throughout) ; and instead of ‘‘ for without me,” 
** because apart from me.” This should have been 
carefully kept, because of its answering to the 
similitude of the branches, which cannot bear fruit 
apart from the vine. In ver. 6, for ‘are burned,” 
which would imply being conswmed, it ought to be 
‘*burn” (verb neuter), which implies ‘*go on burning” 
(see Mark ix. 44, 46, 48). Begin ver. 15, “No 
more call I you servants :” and ver. 16, ** Ye did not 
choose me, but I chose you, and appointed you, that 
ye should go and bear fruit,’ &c. Ordained is objec- 
tionable, as introducing the idea of appointing to the 
ministry, which does not belong to this passage. 
Ver. 18 ought to stand, ‘‘If the world hateth you, 
know that it hated me before you.” In ver. 27, for 
“¢ shall bear witness,” read ** are witnesses.” 

In ch. xvi. 2, read, *‘ yea, an hour cometh, that 
whosoever killeth you will think that he offereth 
a service to God.” In ver. 4, read, ‘‘ Nevertheless 
these things have I spoken unto you, that when their 
hour is come,” &c. In ver. 7, ‘* It is expedient for 
you that I depart : for if I depart not, the Comforter 
will not come unto you ; but if I go, I will send Him 
to you :” the two former verbs expressing His leaving 
them ; the third, His going to the Father. In ver. 
9, for ‘f reprove,” which is a most unfortunate word, 
far too weak for the meaning, read * convict ;” the 
work of the Spirit spoken of being within the hearts 
of individual men, bringing home to them the con- 
sciousness of the three things spoken of. In ver. 13, 
for ‘‘all truth,” read ‘‘all the truth:” and end the 
verse, **he shall tell you the things to come.” In the 
next verse too, and in ver. 15, for ‘* shew,” read 
tell.” In ver. 16, for ‘* ye shall not see me,” read 
‘¢ye no longer behold me :” so also in verses 17, 19. 
In ver. 18, for “a little while,” read *‘ this little 
while :” and at end, ‘*we know not of what he 
speaketh.” In ver. 21, for ‘*joy” read ‘Sher joy.” 
And ver. 25, ‘* These things have I spoken unto you 
in parables (or hard sayings, or allegories): an hour 
cometh when I shall no more speak unto you in 
parables, but shall tell you plainly concerning the 
Father.” In ver. 27, ‘*came out,” should be ‘‘ came 
forth,” as in next verse. In ver. 29, for ‘* proverb,” 
read ‘* parable.” In ver. 30, for ‘are we sure,” 
read ‘know we :” it is the same verb as ** knowest :” 
which follows. In ver. 31, for ** Do ye now believe ?” 
read ‘ye do now believe.” 

In ch. xvii. 2, read ‘‘ that whatsoever Thou hast 
given Him, to them He should give eternal life.” 
In ver. 3, read ‘to know Thee, the only true God, 
and Him whom Thou hast sent, even Jesus Christ.” 
Ver. 7 should begin, ‘‘ Now they know. . . . :” and 





should end... . ‘from thee.” Ver. 9 would 
| better begin ‘“‘I am praying for them: I am not 
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praying for the world,” d&ec. seeing that by-and-bye 
our Lord does pray for the world: and this verse 
refers only to this portion of this prayer. In ver. 10, 
all mine,” should be ‘all things that are mine,” 
the gender being neuter in the original. In ver. 12, 
read ‘* those that Thou gavest me I guarded, and not 
one of them perished,” &c. In ver. 15, for “the 
evil,” substitute ‘‘the evil one.” In ver. 17, for 
* through thy truth,” read “in the truth :” and in 
ver. 19, ‘*in truth.” In ver. 20, omit “shall.” In 
ver. 24, the original text has ‘“‘ Father, as to that 
which Thou hast given me, I will that they also be 
with me where I am.” 

In ch. xviii. 4, for ** should come,” 
coming.” In ver. 15, for ‘‘ another,” read “the 
other.” In ver. 25, for “‘ Art not thou. . .?” read 
‘Art thou... .%” ‘In ver. 28 (twice), for “‘ the 
hall of judgment,” read ‘* the palace of the governor :” 
and at the end of the verse, ‘‘that they might not be 
defiled, but might eat the passover.” Begin ver. 29, 
So Pilate went out,” d&c, In ver. 33, for “ judg- 
ment hall, read ** palace,” and so in ch, xix. 9, In 
ver. 34, for “Sof me,” read, for clearness, ‘‘con- 
cerning me.” In ver. 36, “my servants would 
have fought.” In ver. 37, ‘*To this end have I 
been born, and for this cause am I come into the 
world, that I may,” &c. 

In ch. xix. 12, begin, “upon this Pilate,” &e. 
In ver. 25, Cleophas should be, as in the original, 
Clopas. Ver. 26 should begin, ‘* Jesus therefore 
being.” In ver. 27, ‘‘that disciple,” should be, as 
before in the verse, *‘the disciple.” In ver. 28, the 
word rendered ‘ accomplished” is the same as that 
rendered ‘‘ finished” in ver. 30, and should have been 
rendered by the same. In the next verse read, “So they 
filled a spunge with the vinegar, and fixed it upon a 
stalk of hyssop,” dc. In ver. 30, for “ gave wp the 
ghost,” which is become a mere formula for the act 
of death, render, ‘‘ yielded up His spirit,” viz., in the 
words given by St. Luke, ‘‘ Father, into Thy hands 
I commend my spirit.” This yielding up His spirit 
was no mere coming on of death, but strictly a 
voluntary and determinate act. Begin ver. 32, ‘*So 
the soldiers came.” In ver. 35, for “bare record,” 
&c., read ‘‘hath borne witness, and his witness is 
true.” In ver. 36, for ‘* were done,” read ‘came to 
pass.” In ver. 42, our version misses the peculiar | 
arrangement of the original, which should have been 
preserved ; ‘*There then, on account of the Jews’ 
preparation day, because the sepulchre was nigh at | 
hand, laid they Jesus.” 

In ch. xx. 2, ‘She runneth therefore.” 
ver. 3, “the other disciple and they went toward 
the Sepulchre.” Begin ver. 8, ‘‘Then therefore,” 
and ver. 16, ‘So the disciples,” «&c. In ver. 18, 
for ‘“‘came and told,” ** cometh, bringing tidings 
to.” In ver. 27, for ‘‘ thrust,” read * put :” it is the 
same word as before in ver. 25. In ver. 30, for 
*¢ through,” read ** in.” 

In ch. xxi. 1 (twice), and in ver. 14, for ‘ shewed,” | 
read ‘ manifested.” In ver. 3, for ‘‘ go” (second time), 
read “‘come ;” and for ‘*a@ ship,” ‘‘the ship.” In | 
ver. 5, for ‘* meat,” read ** fish.” In ver. 7, ‘“‘Simon 


read ‘* were 


Peter then, hearing that it was the Lord, girt,” | 


In | 


&c. In ver. 11, for ‘* Simon Peter went up,” read 
*¢ So Simon Peter went aboard:” and for ‘ broken,” 
read ‘‘rent.” In ver. 16, for ‘‘ feed,” read ‘* keep.” 
Begin ver. 23, ‘ This saying therefore went abroad 
among the brethren, that that disciple was not to die: 
yet Jesus said not unto them that he was not to 
die,” &e. 

The space left me may suffice for one or two not 
irrelevant remarks, 

The lists which I have given of necessary correc- 
tions in the Gospels, are but abridged ones. Many 
more must be added to the places mentioned, were 
the catalogues to aim at completeness. But I believe 
that of the more important corrections, not many will 
be found to have been passed over. 

Even of the corrections here given, many may seem 
to a casual inspector unimportant. But I would 
entreat him, before he passes that judgment, to 
weigh well this: that no corrections can be unim- 
portant, which, by bringing the English text nearer to 
the original, while it retains the perspicuity of our 
own idiom, clears up to the unlettered reader the 
connection of clauses in narrative or in discourse. 
A ‘therefore’ substituted for a ‘*then,” a ‘* but” 
for a *‘now,” may first let in light on a fact ora 
saying which before lacked it. See a notable in- 
stance of this in John iii. 1, where the same narra- 
tive, having stated that Jesus did not entrust himself 
to those in Jerusalem who followed Him, goes on to 
state an exception where He did commit himself to 
one who came to seek His teaching: ‘‘ But there 
was,” &. And the intelligent and fair-judging 
reader may find numerous other examples where the 
trifler and the scorner will find materials for their 
vocation, and treat the change with ridicule. 

Respecting this whole subject, I may be permitted 
to say a word to my readers. Considerable fault was 
found with me, when the first of these articles ap- 
peared, for venturing to hint at the fact that our 
authorised version needs correction at all. To shake 
the people’s confidence in it was held to be ill-judged 
and mischievous. It will be seen that I have not 
been deterred from my course by such criticisms, 
The matter is too serious a one to be thus dealt with. 
It is a matter between the conscience of him who is 
treating of the Bible, and Him who gave us the 

Bible. If we really do believe that God has revealed 
to us His holy will and His blessed Son in the Bible, 
then, just in proportion as that belief is living and 
| efficient, will be our anxiety to have that His revela- 
| tion tranamitted to us as pure and as free from cor- 
ruption and misrepresentation as may be. We derive 
the text of the Bible from testimony; from the 
| testimony of various ancient manuscripts and versions, 
|and quotations in the writings of ancient authors. 
| Every man cannot weigh that evidence for himself. 

| If I am of the number of these who can,—and who 
| have devoted their labour for years to working among 
| that evidence, then just in proportion to my acquaint- 

ance with the evidence ought to be my anxiety that 
| the text put into the hands of those who cannot 
examine for themselves, should be as pure and un- 
alloyed as possible, Those persons, in a land and ina 
| Church, who can contribute to this work of purifying 
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the sacred text by bringing it into accordance with 
the most ancient anthorities, are bound in conscience 
before God not to cast away their knowledge in un- 
profitable critical disquisitions, but to familiarise it for 
the benefit of their fellow-Christians. When our autho- 
rised version was made, very few, comparatively, of those 
ancient authorities were in the hands of those who 
were to decide on the text to be adopted. The most im- 
portant of them have never been examined thoroughly, 
some not discovered at all,—till our own time; and 
we are consequently now in a position to decide many 
doubtful matters as to ‘‘ various readings” which 
could not have been decided even in the times of our 
own fathers. And this being so, and feeling that 
this which has been given us will also be required 
of us, I shall not be deterred from bringing before 
the English reader, as long as I may continue 
these papers, the principal places in which our 
version needs correcting in its readings of the sacred 
text. 

With regard to its renderings from the Greek into 
the English, let me also make a remark. If these are 
faultless : if no place can be pointed out in which our 
translators have evidently missed the sense of the 
original : nay, further, if it can be shown that all 
cases in which they may have seemed to do so are 
absolutely of no consequence,—then I acknowledge it 
would not be well to raise complaints, or to awaken 
dissatisfaction on inadequate grounds, Our authorised 
version is on the whole an admirable one. It is the 
greatest treasure in our literature, rich as we are in 





treasures, And in that place it is my earnest hope 
and firm conviction that it will ever be maintained. 
But let us take heed what we are doing with regard 
to it. If it can be shown to contain renderings which 
have obscured or misrepresented the revealed will 
of God, if it can be shown to have fallen short of the 
sense of the sacred text, then this morbid conservatism 
of its words is nothing less than setting up the word 
of man against the word of God: and constitutes, as 
between God and our unlettered brethren, one of the 
most flagrant instances, among the many instances in 
our time, of handling the word of God deceitfully. 

It is a common trick of those who deprecate all 
correction of our authorised version, to charge those 
who publish abroad the necessity for such correction, 
with want of regard for the sacred text. Itis strange that 
it has never occurred to them, that just in proportion 
to a man’s reverence for the sacred text, will be his 
anxiety to see it brought as near as possible to its 
original purity. If the charge is justified anywhere, 
it is surely as brought against men who are contented 
day after day, and year after year, to read as the 
word of God, to others who have no means of judging 
for themselves, sentences which they must be aware 
form no part of that word. Weare never told that 
when we have the power of putting God’s truth into 
men’s hands, we are to abstain for fear of unsettling 
their minds: but one solemn thing we are told, 
which bears directly on this subject: ‘*To him that 
knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, to him it is 
sin.” 





THE OLIVE TREE. 


Ture is perhaps nothing that more forcibly strikes 
a traveller who leaves a northern climate for the 
sunny south than the change which takes place in the 
vegetation and foliage of the scenery he passes 
through. The stately forests of the north, with 
their giant trees, deep shades, and luxuriant foliage, 
give place to the tender yet lordly olive, and the 
rich golden-clad glittering orange, which, together, 
form almost exclusively the groves of the Corniche. 
A few cypresses, ilex, and even oak trees, occasionally 
diversify the foliage, but generally speaking the fig, 
the olive, and the orange are the principal features in 
the landscape. — 

It is of the olive I am about to speak. 

The first introduction one gets to my favourite tree 
does not prepossess one in its favour. From Lyon to 
Cannes it is nothing more than a dwarfed, ill-looking, 
mean, though useful tree ; and therefore it may not 
be wholly despised, though certainly it cannot claim 
admiration. Nice, Villefranche, and Mentone pre- 
sent some graceful, gigantic, and picturesque speci- 
mens. During the months that I have had my 
rambles limited by illness to these olive-grounds, I 
have cultivated a somewhat intimate acquaintance 
with this remarkable tree. It has been my daily, 


‘ often my only companion. My closer acquaintance 


has become friendship, as each day revealed to me 
more and more grace, beauty, even fascination, in its 





almost abnormal condition of growth and existence. 
This growth may, I think, not unfitly be expressed by 
the word grotesque. It appears as if the olive ab- 
jured the straight line, for while every possible form 
of curve is manifest in an olive tree, and bend, wave, 
curl, twist, or cluster would fitly describe the form of 
its stems and branches, straight lines are sought in 
vain. This diversity of the line of beauty impresses 
one most agreeably as the eye rests on a grove of 
mature olive trees. One might fancy one looked 
into the primitive natural sculpture gallery, from 
which the great masters of old caught their inspira- 
tions, and drew their models, There is the graceful 
curve of the unrivalled Venus, the tortured writhing 
sinew of the Laocoon, the huge swelling muscle of the 
Hercules, and all of passion, feeling, or beauty which 
lines can express. An olive grove never fails to recall 
to my mind Tasso’s enchanted forest, and I could 
imagine that, were some reckless hand to lift an axe 
on its boughs, Clorinda’s remonstrance might be heard 
from them. 
*¢ Allor, quasi di tomba, uscir ne sente 


Un indistinto gemito dolente. 
* * * * * 


Son di senso animati i rami ei tronchi, 
E micidial set tw, se legno tronchi.” 
As I write these lines, on a dull day in Tasso’s 
land, I lift my eye and rest it on an olive grove, Its 
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light foliage does not suffice to conceal the elegant | youthful sapling clustered together on the same time- 


lines of the branches ; yet how deep, though soft and 
tender, are the shadows it forms, as contrasted with 
the lighter tint of its silvery green. 
the sun rises on it, and casts a pale silver light like a 
soft halo over it. See it at noon-day, lying motion- 
less on the clear blue horizon, or between you and the 
deep sapphire sea. But at vesper-hour, how the olive 
lights up its myriad altar-lamps, and glows from stem 
to summit in the bright radiance of departing day ! 

The natural history of the olive is not the least 
interesting of those relating to the sylvan tribe. Per- 
haps it might vie with any in this respect, as it sur- 
passes all in the antiquity of its genealogy ; for in 
the 8th chapter of Genesis we find that a branch of 
olive was selected by Noah’s messenger, the dove, to 
convey the proof to Noah that the deluge of waters 
had receded, and dry land appeared, being thus 
honoured by the first specific mention of the vegetable 
kingdom. 

The olive belongs to the family Jasminee. Its 
flower is insignificant, of a pale green colour, with 
a sweet scent. It blossoms from May to June. It 
is a very tender, sensitive tree, being chiefly exposed 
to two external, often fatal, injuries: severe cold, 
which by destroying the bark kills the tree, and the 
poison of a small insect, which penetrates into the 
wood, rendering it perfectly rotten, and so unable to 
contain or to transmit the sap of life, destroying the 
branch above the wounded part, and leaving no other 
remedy than pruning it off. A sort of cancerous 
excrescence on the wood betrays the mischief. This 
disease is generated by atmospheric influence, and 
like a blight recurs at different seasons ; and then the 
fruit falls before arriving at maturity, and is unfit for 
the produce of the best oil, causing loss to the pea- 
sants who depend on the olive for the means of pay- 
ing their rent and supporting their families. Hence 
the casting of the olives was one of the judgments 
foretold to the Jews on their entrance into the Holy 
Land. ‘Thine olive shall cast his fruit” (Deut. 
xxviii. 40 ; Job xv. 33). 

The root of the olive endures and preserves its 
vitality for centuries. There is one at Cimies said to 
be 1200 years old, according to a tradition among 
the peasants there; and the olives now standing in 


the garden on Mount Olivet have the reputation of | 


having been in existence in the night of our Lord’s 
passion. Five or more centuries are no unduly long 
life for an olive, and as ten years suffice for maturing 
a tree so as to bear fruit, the trunk becomes gigantic 
in its diameter. 

It is also not uncommon to see three, four, or more 
trunks springing from and nourished by one root ; or 
astem may be cast down close to the root, anda 
small young shoot alone remain as the beginning of a 
new tree. Again, a trunk may be hollowed out by 


age and pruning, so that the very thinnest slice of | 


wood only may be left to line the bark, and transmit 
the vital sap ; but even in that meagre condition the 
branches produce good fruit. 

These peculiarities of growth render it quite unlike 
other trees, and constitute it a fitting type of the 
“ay and family life, with its venerable veteran and 

-—27. 


Watch it as | its fruit betrays it. 


| honoured root. 


The wild olive is known by its foliage, even before 
Its natural branches must be 


| wholly cut off, and a graft from a good olive tree 


| inserted ; from that graft spring the branches which 
| bring forth the good fruit. The stem preserves its 
original nature, and all the branches it produces 
| below the graft are only wild and worthless. A good 
| olive tree may be propagated by cuttings, or by the 
| natural shoots of good roots, and these need no 
| grafting ; but a wild olive is never grafted into a 
| good tree; therefore when St. Paul, in the llth 
chapter of Romans, 19th verse, uses the metaphor, 
and describes the Gentile Church as a wild olive 
grafted into the Jewish Church, (the good olive,) 
he adds, in the 23rd verse, that it was ‘‘ contrary 
to nature.” 

The wood of the olive is hard and beautifully 
veined, of a colour darker than the ash, yet similar 
in its nature. It is employed largely by the artisans 
of Nice for ornamental furniture, and in the pretty 
mosaic works of wood for elegant and useful purposes. 

The Hebrew word St (olive) denotes fairness, 
brightness. Thus Hosea, chap. xiv. 6, speaks of the 
beauty of Israel,—‘*‘ His branches shall spread, and 
his beauty shall be as the olive tree :” and in the 11th 
chapter of the prophet Jeremiah, verses 15 and 16, 
the Lord says of His beloved, ** The Lord calleth thy 
name a green olive tree, fair and of goodly fruit.” In 
the parable of Jotham, wherein the trees are repre- 
sented as going forth to anoint a king over them 
(Judges ix. 8), the olive is the first selected, and 
in declining the proposed honour, uses the words which 
fully indicate its high pretension—*‘ Should I leave my 
fatness, whereby by me they honour God and man.” 

The olive was one of the blessings promised as part 
of the inheritance in the land of Canaan. ‘“‘ Thou 
shalt have olive trees throughout all thy coasts.” It 
was a part of its riches, 1 Chron. xxvii. 28 ; Deut. 
viii. 8, ‘‘a land of oil olive.” Olive branches were 
employed in the covering of booths used for the feast 
of Tabernacles. 

In Solomon’s Temple olive wood was used for the 
posts of the door of entrance (1 Kings vi 33) ; 
for the entrance to the oracle (1 Kings vi. 31, 32) ; 
and for the doors on the mercy seat. 

The olive oil fed the lamp which burned before the 
Testimony in the Tabernacle of the congregation 
(Exodus xxvii. 20). 

It was an ingredient in the holy anointing oil 
(Exodus xxx. 24). 

Under the shadow of the olive grove were enacted 
the most solemn events of Scripture history. David, 
in that sad moment of mourning for the rebellion of 
his own son and the insurrection of his people, 
“¢ went up by the ascent of Mount Olivet, bare-footed ” 
(1 Sam. xv. 30). 

From Mount Olivet, David’s great Antitype de- 
parted on an ass’s colt to enter on His sufferings 
in Jerusalem (Matt. xxiv. 3); and after having 
in that city taken His last supper with His disciples, 
He returned to Mount Olivet, there to spend that 
lonely night of His great agony, during which He 
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stood before the Father as the willing sin-offering, | 
presenting the whole redeemed family, and with strong 
crying and tears seeking victory over sin and death | 
(Luke xxi. 37). When in His triumph He rose from | 
the dead, and ascended into Heaven, it was on this 
Mount Olivet He bade adieu to His disciples, and “a 
cloud received Him out of their sight.” 

We do not with that event lose sight in the Scrip- 
tures of that Mount Olivet. Events to come are 
connected with it, as we read in the 14th chapter of | 
Zechariah, verse 4, “‘In that day” (the great day of 
the Lord’s coming forth to fight for his people at 
Jerusalem) ‘‘ his feet shall stand upon the Mount of 
Olives.” 





Zechariah, in his prophetic vision, as John at 


Patmos, saw the two witnesses under the form of two 
olive trees (Zech. iv. 11—14; Rev. xi.). 

I have shown in these passages how constantly the 
sacred writers have selected the olive tree as the type 
of the Church, of her ordinances and ministries ; and 
if we are so blessed by the possession of the sub- 
stance of things hoped for as no longer to need the 
shadow, yet as a thing that has been honoured and 
hallowed by such godly use, I venerate the olive tree. 
I have learnt to admire its grace and beauty, aud I 
connect it in my heart with the glory which is the 
hope of the Christian Church, when the absent Lord 
shall return, and His ancient people shall turn to Him 
with weeping, and they who wait for and love His 
appearing, shall rejoice for evermore, OE AY A 





SKETCHES OF THE COWGATE. 


BY THE EDITOR, 
NO, IV.—THE ORPHAN. 


‘¢°T1s very disheartening !” said a lady to me on | 
closing the sad story of a girl whom she had done | 
much to save, This girl was possessed of no ordi- 
nary personal attractions, and a winning manner. 
The flower of a Highland glen which had been flung 
on the streets when its bloom was gone, she had 
awakened a very tender interest in the heart of my 
kind, good friend. The latter found her in a refor- 
matory into which she had run for refuge ; and where 
her conduct had won the good opinion both of its 
visitors and inmates. When it was considered safe 
for her to leave this quiet harbour, and once more 
face the temptations and trials of life, this lady under- 
took to provide her with a situation, and an outfit. 
At her solicitation, an excellent and kind-hearted 
acquaintance of hers agreed to receive this girl as 
a domestic servant. Everything promised well. Her 
character was not blown in the quarter where she was 
going; for her history, though confided to the mistress, 
was kept a secret from every one else. The house 
that opened its door to her, offered a safe asylum. The 
home of virtue, she would breathe a pure atmosphere 
there; and removed by hundred of miles from Edin- 
burgh, be separated from her old associates and asso- 
ciations. Besides, she would find, in full and regular 
work, one of the best safeguards of virtue; there 
being no truer saying than the quaint old adage, ‘*The 
devil tempts every man, but an idle man tempts the 
devil” With such prospects, the lady, after loading 
her with kindnesses, and rigging her out, so to speak, 
saw her one fine summer-day come forth, and sail 
away amid prayers and hopes of a prosperous voyage. 
Alas! after some time, the post brought sad tidings. 
A wreck again! Vanity, the besetting sin, and ruin 
of so many young people—lying, a habit which be- 
comes so inveterate in those fallen ones, that it is 
hardly safe to believe one word they say—these and 
other vices, which need not be specified, had broken 
out afresh. The improvement wrought in the refor- 
matory was just what pitch and paint make on a 





shattered hulk, Concealed rather than closed, the 


gaping seams give way before the strain of the 
first gale ; the sea rushes in; the ship, becoming 
water-logged, refuses to obey her helm, and, founder- 
ing, goes to the bottom. So happened it in this 
case ; and no wonder that the lady, seeing her anxious 
efforts all defeated, her fairest hopes blasted, should, 
as she finished the story, fall back in her chair, lift 
up her hands, and exclaim, ‘*’Tis very dishearten- 
ing !” 

From time to time, God be thanked, cases occur to 
show that none are to be despaired of. If we but 
knew what a tough battle these poor creatures have to 
fight with the devil, the world, and the flesh, and suffi- 
ciently reflected on the difficulty of turning the course 
either of a river or of a life out of its old channel, we 
should be less easily cast down. Why forget that Rome 
was not built in a day ? even where there was no mass 
of ruins to clear away and increase the difficulty. In 
Christ-like attempts to reclaim the vicious and raise 
the fallen many do nothing; some do little; but others, 
in a way, do, or at least attempt to do, too much. 
Were greater care bestowed and a longer guardianship 
exercised over a fewer number, our efforts would be 
more satisfactory, and successful. The true guardian 
angels of life are not religious knowledge, or some heart- 
felt and sincere appreciation of divine truth, but 
confirmed principles ; and till the principles of the 
fallen have had time to grow confirmed, how can they 
be expected to withstand the temptations to which, on 
leaving reformatories, prisons, or asylums, they are 
necessarily exposed ?—all the more when we consider 
that many who leave the paths of virtue to lead a life 
of sin, are constitutionally soft and facile ; as ready to 
take any shape, mould, or form, as a piece of dough. 

When men transplant grown trees, what pains are 
taken to keep them erect till they become well-rooted 
and catch a firm hold! Stakes are driven into the 
ground; tothese ropes moor the tree, and by such arti- 
ficial stays it is secured and supported till strong new 
roots anchor it to the soil. Indealing even with cases 
where there has been a real change of heart we may 
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learn good lessons from the art of the forester ; 
or from the mason, who leaves the wooden centres 
below the arch till the cement gripes, and, locking 
the separate stones together, gives them the strength 
of one. Did we reflect on our own proneness to 
fall into what the Apostle calls besetting sins, we 


would expect less of poor human nature ; and, more | 


ready to excuse the failings of others, we would be 
more careful to guard them from temptation. To the 
neglect of this on the part of parents, of masters, and 
still more of mistresses, is due the ruin of many children 
and servants, as well as the relapse of some whose 
cases are pronounced disheartening. Think of a lady 


who had received one of our ragged-school boys into | 


her service, when she sent her silver spoons to have 


her crest cut on them, sending them by this boy’s | 


hands—entrusting them to his charge! No wonder 


: - . | 
she never saw either him or her spoons again. How | 


much better was human nature understood by him 
who, seated within hearing but not sight, on sending 
a boy into his garden to gather gooseberries, insisted 
on his whistling all the time he was plucking ! 

In following Christ, walking in the footprints of Him 


who went about doing good, the cases that dishearten | 


one most are not such as I have related ; but those where 
we have been imposed upon, or stung by ingratitude. 


And some are very clever, as well as unscrupulous, im- | 


posters. There lived, for instance, in a back room 
of a great pile of buildings in the Cowgate a lonely 
old woman, who received many kind attentions from a 
friend of mine. It was his habit on the Sabbath-day 
to pass the interval between the forenoon and after- 
noon services in reading the Scriptures and praying 
with her ; and so favourable an impression did her 
conduct and conversation make on him that, in the 
belief that she was one of God’s poor ones, he cheer- 
fully bore the burden of supplying almost all her 
wanis. At length she died. The lamp, which he had 
regarded as a light shining in a dark place, went out— 
but not to leave behind it the fragrance of a sweet 
perfume, the odour of sanctity. Her poverty and her 
piety were a pretence and alice. A hoard of money 
was found beside the corpse ; and no better actor ever 
trode the boards of a theatre than lay there — in that 
old, dead, withered, wicked woman. [Irish beggars 
drown one with a shower of blessings : the Scotch 
though less demonstrative, are ready with their thanks; 
but, completely taking-in my friend, this old crone, on 
receiving the crowns or half-crowns which dropped 
from his hand, made no fuss about his kindness. She 
thanked him ; but not till she appeared, by a silent 
prayer and upturned look, to acknowledge the good- 
ness of Him whose almoner she recognised in the 
kind gentleman that supplied her wants. Horribly 
wicked and profane, this was shrewdly calculated for 
my friend’s unpretending disposition and Christian 
modesty ; and being a singularly genuine and trans- 
parent, though a clever, man, he was completely 
taken-in. 

It was my sad, rather than good, fortune to detect 
as bad a case; but before death had dropped the 
curtain on the actor, and the stage. It may have 
been well for the poor sinner that it happened so, 


? 


lést she also had gone to judgment with a lie in her | 


| right hand. Before the great fire in 1824, there were 
houses in Edinburgh which rose to the height of fifteen 
storeys. Some still remain that are eleven, and many 
that are six and seven storeys. It was up in one of 
these, in a room very poor and disorderly, breathing 
air close and noisome, surrounded by children sallow 
and ragged, that I found a mother lying—bed-rid. 
| Though thankful to have her temporal wants relieved, 
'she appeared to take the deepest interest in what 
concerned her soul; and as the weary days and nights 
were spun out on that bed, a gracious work seemed to 
be going on within her; a hopeful preparation for 
the hour when she would exchange that poor dwell- 
ing for a mansion in glory. On visiting her, I had 
| never to ask for a Bible; far less, as in some other 
cases, to see this drawer, and that cupboard searched, 
| before one was forthcoming. Hers was always at hand, 
on the bed, by her pillow. After my visits had con- 
tinued for awhile, it struck me as strange that all 
| our alms seemed to make no change for the better 
in her house, but passed away like water poured on 
| thirsty sand. | Was it possible that she was addicted 
to drinking; and that the peculiar odour of her breath, 
which I felt when once bending over her in prayer, 
| Was due to this? I was alarmed; for I had 
| learned by this time to scent out the cursed vice 
—notwithstanding the peppermint, onions, and other 
such like things which tipplers chew to hide it. 
But the suspicion was so painful, it implied such 
| shocking profanity on the part of this poor woman, 
| that I dismissed it. Thus matters went on; till 
|on entering the room one day without knocking, 
| my suspicions returned on seeing her suddenly thrust 
something under the pillow. She looked caught ; was 
ill at ease ; and betrayed in her face fears which she 
vainly attempted to conceal. I was determined, if 
possible, to be at the bottom of the affair. So when her 
daughter, a little girl, left the room, as if too hurried 
that day to remain and pray with her, I also left ; 
and following close on the girl’s heels, caught her half- 
| way down stairs. To save the child from the tempta- 
| tion of telling a lie, I assumed, on questioning her, 
| that her mother did drink ; and though the creature 
| —my heart the while bleeding for her—fenced and 
_equivocated somewhat, enough came out to make 
| me retrace my steps. On returning, I went right up 
| to the bed; and, without a word of explanation, 
| thrusting my hand under the pillow where the Bible 
lay, I pulled out a whisky bottle !—holding up the 
| black idol to which this wretched woman was sacri- 
| ficing our charity, her own children, both her body 
'and soul, with a pretence of piety inexpressibly 
| shocking. It was a painful discovery to us both ; 
but felt perhaps most by me who suddenly saw all my 
hopes shattered—as the bottle had been, had I, yield- 
ing to my first impulse, dashed it to shivers on the 
floor. I pitied the mother and her miserable children 
| too much to shake off the dust of my feet against her— 
all angry feelings at this gross imposture being lost in 
the death, and buried in the grave of my cherished 
hopes ; but no wonder that, as I descended the stair, 
and took my sad, weary way home, I should have been 
| heard to say, ‘‘ Tis very disheartening !” 
As if he himself had met many such disappoint- 
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ments, and felt and feared their tendency to harden 
the heart, the Apostle says, ‘‘ Be not weary in well- 
doing”’—a needless exhortation, if generosity were 
never wounded by ingratitude, nor our efforts to do 
good foiled and frustrated, Nor let us shut up our 
bowels of compassion against the poor, as if the vices 
of selfishness and ingratitude were peculiar to them. 
The serpent that stings the bosom which warms it into 
life, is bred elsewhere than in the Cowgate, and such 
humble localities. I have known instances of ingra- 
titude among a higher class, which the denizens of the 
Cowgate would hear of with astonishment, and regard 
with contempt. It has been elsewhere, never among 
them, that I have seen a benefactor pulled down by 
those whom he had generously supported—his cruel 
fate, that of a wall which had screened and succoured 
the tender shoots of an ambitious plant. Clinging 
to every point of support, they clomb upward ; thrust 
themselves into every opening, and wormed their way 
into its heart ; but it was, as they grew, to rend the 
kindly wall asunder, and, offering their rank foliage 
as a purchase to the storm, to hurl to the. ground what 
had nursed their infancy and sustained their weakness. 

Apart from these considerations, who that reflects 
on his own ingratitude to God will not learn to expect 
and bear with it when others show it to himself? 
What are all the kindnesses which we appear to have 
thrown away on them to those God has showered down 
on us—to do us no apparent good, nor yield Him any 
suitable return? How should it fare with the best 
of us, were He provoked, by our abuse of them, to 


withdraw or withhold his mercies? Who sins against | 


us as we sin against Him? Yet, though we are daily 
crucifying His Son and grieving His Spirit, He is ‘* not 
weary in well-doing”—enforcing, as well by His divine 
example as by His divine authority, the gracious words 
of Jesus: ‘‘ Love your enemies ; do good to them that 
hate you ; bless them which curse you ; pray for them 
which despitefully use you—as you would that men 
should do to you, do also to them likewise, and your 
reward shall be great, and ye shall be the children of 
the Highest ; for He is kind to the unthankful and 
the evil.” 
“* Blessed is he that wisely doth 
The poor man’s case consider.” 

So run the opening words of the 41st Psalm, in the 
Scotch version. Wisely? He wisely considers the 
case of the poor who, wherever it is possible, supplies 
them with work rather than money ; who helps them 
to help themselves; who encourages them to self- 
exertion and teaches them self-respect ; who patronises 
not indolence but industry, not the intemperate but 
the sober ; who applies his money to relieve the mis- 
fortunes that come from the hand of Providence, 
rather than such as are the divinely ordained and 
salutary penalties of vice. And who thus goes to 
the work of Christian benevolence will meet with 
many cases to cheer him on, and keep him up to this 
mark, ‘‘ Be not weary of well doing.” 

For a beautiful illustration of this let us go down 
to the Cowgate; and, entering a low-browed close, 
climb the stair of one of its picturesque but toppling 
tenements. The house (which has been demolished of 
late years), like not a few still standing, indicated the 








shifts people were put to, for room, in walled towns. 
Storey was piled on storey, till the lights that gleamed 
in the upper windows looked like stars. We owe pity 
rather than blame to the humble tenants of .such lofty 
tenements. Tell them by all means, in the words of 
good Matthew Henry, that “cleanliness is nearly 
allied to godliness ;” but for the sake of both, compel 
proprietors to supply water even to the topmost storeys. 
How can a house be clean, or the family tidy, where a 
mother has to descend five or six flights of stairs for 
every pail of water, and mount them again—perhaps 
with one child on her breast and another at her apron- 
string? I think it true Christian work for preachers 
of God’s gospel to expose such wrongs—to preach, and 
teach, and enforce their reform. But another way of 
turning the limited space of walled cities to the best 
account, was to build the house in this wise—each 


storey projected further out than the one below it ; 


and, in some cases, from tenements that thus looked 
nodding to their fall, there rose the gabled front of 
an upper apartment which had no ceiling but the 
slates, nor access but a trap-stair. 

Such is the garret where lies the dying woman we 
go to visit. Picking every step along the foul close, 
and groping our way up flights of cork-screw stairs, 
we at length reach the topmost storey ; and mounting 
by help of hands and feet a rickety ladder, find our- 
selves in a room that extends from gable to gable—a 
curious as well as cold place, with lines of posts 
stretching from end to end to prop up the crazy roof, 
and keep it from falling in. On our eyes getting 
accustomed to the feeble light, we look around, but 
see no furniture other than a stool, a box which 
serves the double purpose of cupboard and table, and 
a bed of straw spread out on the floor and covered 
with a bit of old carpet. There lies the woman, 
sinking into her grave ; a deserted wife, and mother 
of the little girl who watches by the dying bed, and 
who, but for God’s mercy and woman’s pity, would 
soon be cast an orphan, friendless and houseless, on 
a cold world. 

Far down below the waves, sunk among sludge and 
rusty anchors and mouldering skeletons, lie pearls, 
diamonds, gold, and other precious things which have 
perished in wrecks at sea; and from time to time, 
those who seek to relieve the needy and raise the 
fallen, diving into the lowest depths of society, 
light on objects of greater value. Such an one was 
the tenant of this hovel. I have seldom, or never, 
seen a death-bed like hers. The glory of heaven came 
streaming down on it, as through an open door. I 
remember how a minister, when he described a visit of 
Robert M‘Cheyne, told me, with tears rolling down 
his cheeks, that even for some days after that saintly 
man had left his house, it seemed a very holy place. 
I can understand that. Such seemed to me the cold, 
bare garret where this saintly woman lay a-dying—so 
triumphant was her victory over death ; so strong her 
faith ; so bright her hopes ; so calm her spirit; her 
sense of God’s holiness so like that of the angels who 
with veiled faces and feet worship before the throne ; 
her love of the Saviour so like what I fancy theirs to 
be who have seen Him, whom He has welcomed at 
the gates of glory. For such a death it were worth 
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enduring her trials, and closing life, as she did, on a 
pallet of straw. 

It was through fire and water that she had been 
brought, notwithstanding her poverty, ‘‘into a wealthy 
place.” Her father was a respectable manufacturer in 
the west of Scotland. After his death a brother’s 
profligacy made shipwreck of their fortunes ; reducing 
her and a sister, who both came to Edinburgh, to the 
necessity of earning their bread. On the death of 
her sister, who soon sunk under the toil and late 
hours of needlework, she married a sawyer ; and he 
dying after a short time, left her a widow with an 
infant daughter to support. Difficulties now beset her 
such as have driven some women to an infamous life, 
She sought to escape them by marrying an Irish 
labourer ; and “ fleeing from a lion, a bear met her.” 
Brutally used, and in the end deserted by him, she 
was reduced to terrible extremities. At this time, 
not unlike the mother whom the prophet found seek- 
ing a few sticks to dress her own and her son’s last 
meal, this poor woman one day left her cabin on the 
edge of a wood to gather some fuel. She did not 
meet a prophet to fill the empty meal barrel ; but the 
prophet’s Master. The sighs of the wind among 
the branches was the only answer returned to the 
sighs of her breaking heart. No voice in the wood 
startled her like that which called ‘‘ Adam, Adam,” 
amid the trees of Eden. Yet that wood was the 
place, and that dark hour the time of her heavenly 
calling. Her misery was as much blessed to her, as 
the prodigal’s to him. Moved by a divine impulse, 
she threw herself down on the ground at the root 
of a tree, and, to use her own expression, “for the 
first time in her life prayed from her heart to 
God,”—pouring out her sorrows before Him who is ‘‘a 
very present help in the time of trouble.” On that 
day she entered on a new existence—in the words of 
Scripture ‘‘ having nothing, yet possessing all things.” 
There was no change, indeed, in her outward circum- 
stances other than this that, though God’s waves and 
billows continued to break over her, she was not now 
drifting on a lee-shore, but riding the wild sea by 
an anchor storms never tore from its hold. As to 
her outward circumstances these became worse rather 
than better; for on returning to Edinburgh with a 
delicate and enfeebled frame, she found herself unable, 
on attempting it, to earn daily bread. She or her 
daughter must beg. It had come to that. A bitter 
alternative ; but she decided well, wisely, nobly. 
Sending her girl to school, she rose from her knees 
where she had sought strength to bear the cross, and 
bowing her head meekly to the will of God, went 
forth to ask for alms. May we learn from this, and espe- 
cially from what I go on to relate, to treat even beggars 
courteously—they may be saints; though disguised, 
heirs of the kingdom. 

*“*O thou afflicted, tossed with tempest,” happy 
was it for you, and for your child happier still, that 
before you had long travelled these hard streets on 
your weary rounds, you accosted one who did not 
need such counsel! This was a young lady who had left 
‘the braes of Angus” for Edinburgh, and had a heavy 
enough burden of her own to carry. She at first de- 
clined the poor woman’s appeal; but did it so tenderly 





and courteously, that the other, painfully familiar 
with harsh and rough refusals, thanked her ‘“ for 
giving her a civil answer.” Surprised and touched 
with this, she stopped ; and having inquired into the 
woman’s circumstances, began to feel a deep interest 
in her, This issued in blessed results. She visited 
her ; helped her in many ways ; smoothed her dying 
pillow; and, after seeing her take wing to glory, 
spread her own kind wing over the orphan who wept 
at the dead mother’s side, She took the lone one 
from that garret to her own home ; and became as a 
mother to her. And when deeds that have been 
sung by bards, and rewarded by public honours, are 
forgotten, this, done in the secresy of Christian mo- 
desty and on the humblest stage, shall be brought 
out to light, and have an imperishable reward. 
Rewarded indeed already, this kind and excellent 
woman has never had to regret yielding to a generous 
impulse, doing both a brave and benevolent action. 
Hers was the faith, and hers has been the experience, 
of a poor Irishman, within whose home in the Cow- 
gate I found a bright, rosy, fair-haired boy—an 
adopted child. In answer to my inquiries, the mother 
of the family said— 

** Oh, you see, your Reverence, that its father and 
mother who lived in the next room, died of the fever ; 
leaving the poor thing all by itself in the world. 
So Pat, that’s my man, says to me, ‘ Mary, we’ve 
plenty o’ childer of our own, but we'll take it in. 
We'll never miss the orphan’s bread,’ ” 

Nor did the benefactors of this girl. She grew up to 
be a credit and a comfort to them. And when I look 
on her photograph which, sent from London. where she 
resides, now lies on the table before me, and recog- 
nise in this picture of a respectable and well-con- 
ditioned woman the features of the poor lassie I had 
seen standing so lone and sad in that wretched garret 
beside a dying mother, I feel a renewed assurance 
that the blessing of the Father of the fatherless, the 
God of the widow and orphan, will rest on those who 
pity and relieve the miseries of the poor. 

I would hold up this case for imitation. It pre- 
sents a peculiarly wise example of what, with all 
due respect to them, is above doctrinal creeds, 
Churches, and denominational distinctions, namely, 
‘‘pure and undefiled religion before God and the 
Father”—a religion which, according to the Apostle, 
is “*To visit the widows and fatherless in their afflic- 
tion, and keep ourselves unspotted from the world.” 
The young lady who acted so generously was not then 
in affluent, or even, as people would say, in very easy 
circumstances. Knowing that, I expressed some sur- 
prise, not at the kindness, but at the boldness of her 
generosity ; and learned by her reply, to esteem her as 
much for her wisdom as I loved her for her kindness. 
‘*When my sister and I,” she said, ‘* came here, it 
was to see an amount of misery which we felt, though 
inclined, altogether unable to relieve. To attempt 
helping many cases was to dissipate our limited 
means ; and do real good to none. So we resolved 
to apply our charities within narrow bounds ; to fix 
on an individual case ; nor relax our hold, to take up 
another of those that were ready to perish, till we 
had saved one.” 
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Wisely resolved! Trying to meet the claims of 
many, people waste their means of doing good, and per- 
manently benefit none. According to those who have 
studied his habits, the lion knows better how to run 
down his prey—selecting, it is said, one of the herd, 
nor desisting from pursuit of it to pounce on any that 
may chance to come between them. However it doubles, 
however it dashes through the flock where others seem 
to offer a fatter feast and easier prey, on its track 
he keeps: follows all its windings ; ever bounding 
at its heels till he has rug it down, and with a roar 
and spring buries his teeth in its quivering flesh. As 
God teaches the lion to act in slaying, so does this 
lady teach us to act in saving. If, instead of abortive 
attempts to relieve every beggar, and meet all cases 
that turn up, we, and our families, becoming blind 
and deaf to other claims, would fix on one, two, or 
three cases, as we are able, our efforts would be much 
more satisfactory and successful. We might not ap- 
pear so busy as a worthy doctor of divinity, who, becom- 
ing a member of the committee of every good scheme 
in Edinburgh, had hardly even seated himself in one, 
when, pulling out his watch, he seized his umbrella, and 


stand, as it were, on a shore which resounds with the 
cries of men and women perishing before our eyes. 
We can swim. God helping us, we rush into the 
boiling surf, and breasting the billows, strike out for 
the drowning. We reach them; but it is not to hold 
up the sinking head of one, and then, turning aside, 
to do the same office to another—that were to prolong, 
not relieve their misery. All we cannot save; not 
more than one, perhaps: and certainly but one at a 
time. So, selecting first a child, a woman—some one 
least able to continue the struggle—we fix our left 
hand in their flowing hair, and with the right buffet 
our way back to the shore; nor relax our grasp, 
nor stay our strong, rapid strokes, till spectators, 
who prayed God to help us as they watched our head 
rising and sinking among the waves, raise a long, loud 
shout of joy, and receive from our hands the living 
prey, plucked from the jaws of death. Thus nobly 
did this young woman, and her sister. Between 
them, they bore the orphan in their loving arms, 
and brought her safe toland. Had they attempted 
more, they would have accomplished less: and 
while we admire their spirit, let us think how few 





was off,—saying, “I have another committee to at- 
tend.” We might not appear to be doing so much | 
good, and yet would really do a great deal more. We | 


there are but may copy their example. Let us try 
it, and, in the words of Scripture, ‘Go and do 
likewise.” 





THE PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE OF THE CROSS. 


Sr. Joun, exiled by the emperor Domitian to the 
rocky desert of Patmos, beholds in a series of visions 
the future destinies of the Church of Christ. We 
have the description of one of these visions in the 
seventh chapter of the Revelation. The eternal world 
opens to the eyes of the beloved disciple: he sees 
**a multitude which no man could number, of all 
nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, stand 
before the throne of God.” They are all clothed 
with. ‘* white robes,” which is an emblem of celestial 
glory ; they have all also ‘palms in their hands,” 
which denotes this multitude an army of conquerors. 
Recently arrived, and finding themselves triumphant 
at the close of the battle they have been waging, 
they pour forth a song of praise, which strikes upon 
the ears of the listening and adoring disciple. His 
heart lengs to know of whom this blessed army is 
composed, and a celestial voice, as if anticipating his 
wish, asks him, ‘‘ What are these which are arrayed 
in white robes, and whence came they?” And as 
the humble servant of God, his forehead in the dust, 
replies, *‘ Sir, thou knowest,”’ the same voice goes on 
to solve the mystery : ‘* These are they which came 
out of great tribulation, and have washed their robes, 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” The 
past that they have left behind was a warfare, the 
future that lies before them is everlasting joy. Once 
they wandered far from their God, “groaning in 
themselves ” beneath ‘a body of death :” now “they 
are before the throne of God, and serve him day and 


night in his temple.” Once they walked in ‘a dry | 
Jand, seeking water, and there was none, and their | 


tongue failed for thirst ;’ now they shall ‘‘ dwell at 


ease,” for ‘* the Lamb shall feed them, and shall lead 
them unto living fountains of water, and God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 

Is this a dream, we ask, or a reality? This raptu- 
rous vision of St. John in a desert island, has it any 
meaning and any value for men in our day? Can 
such a future of glory be reserved for us also? Take 
your stand before the ‘‘ cross of Jesus Christ ;” that 
cross gives the explanation of all mysteries: the 
future unrolled before the eyes of the beloved disciple 
is the future of every contrite heart that can say, J 
believe. The cross of Jesus is the centre of our rest, 
the centre of the history of the world, the centre of 
oureternity. .Take away that cross, you know neither 
where you are, nor whither you are going ; replaced, all 
becomes light,—behind you, within you, before you. 
Our text shows us what the practical experience of this 
cross is. We have three points to dwell upon :— The 
Great Tribulation,—The Blood that cleanses, —and The 
White Robes, Combine these three, and you have 
before you our eternal redemption. 


I. 

In order to attain the palm of victory, it is neces- 
sary to pass through “ great tribulation.” Where is this 
tribulation ? I will point it out to you in three places. 

First of all, around you. If for one single day 
you could look down from the skies upon the earth, 
what is it you would see there? A ‘great tribula- 
| tion.” What changes here below, what agitations, 
look on what side you will! Nothing stable, no 
“abiding city,” ‘*we fly away,” as Scripture says. 
| Our best estate is but ‘‘labour and sorrow ;” the 
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bread we eat is a *‘ bread of affliction.” There is a 
something that continually weighs upon us, a care, an 
anxiety ; the order of things is felt not to be their 
normal order. Iam speaking of you, of me, of all 
creation. ‘‘The whole creation groaneth and tra- 
vaileth in pain together until now.” These lives 
that fall around, this life that grows pale, this subjec- 
tion to vanity, these plaintive voices that from all 
directions strike upon our ears, all tell you that you are 
living in a fallen world, and that what you call life is, 
in point of fact, nothing but a ‘‘ great tribulation.” 

But these generalities become merely secondary 
if you look within. For this ‘‘ great tribulation” is 
there also, it is not around you only. Search into 
the very heart of your personal life,—believe it, or 
believe it not, there is ‘no healing of your bruise.” 
Some terrible catastrophe has perverted your whole 
nature. That which should govern them is taken 
captive ; that which should serve, sways. Look at your 
general condition—‘‘ your iniquities have separated 
between you and your God.” ‘The bond of peace is 
broken, and what is left where peace has fled? “A 
great tribulation,” an empty heart, a withered spirit, a 
gnawing conscience, ‘‘ lusts that war against the soul.” 
Take ‘‘the wings of the morning and dwell in the 
uttermost parts of the sea,” the stern fact will follow 
you there :—and that fact is sin. Ah, this is not a 
word like other words, this word is a reality, and this 
reality is a hell. Whether it begins to burn already 
or not, it will too surely burn. Make your peace with 
God. Judge your ownselves—when the ‘‘whole head 
is sick,” when the ‘‘ whole heart is faint,” it is mad- 
ness to go on saying, ‘‘ Peace, peace,” seeing there is 
** no peace.” 

But the ‘‘ great tribulation” is to be found else- 
where too—found on the cross of Jesus Christ. If we 
suffer for our sins, we suffer for ours only, but the 
great victim of Calvary was made a ‘‘ curse” for the 
whole world — ‘the Lord hath laid on Him the 
iniquities of us all.” Count if you can the infinity 
of sins committed by Adam’s posterity ; and then 
reflect, if one sin adequately realised be a curse already, 
what a fearful judgment must their whole weight have 
entailed upon the Representative of sinners! And 
this cup was one He could not put away, for He willed 
to be the “ propitiation for our sins, and not for ours 
only, but for the sins of the whole world.” Ah, could 
we but penetrate into that mysterious night in the 
garden of Gethsemane, into that agony during which 
the world slept while He watched and wrestled ; 
could we but enter into that ‘strong crying and 
tears,” into those ‘‘ prayers and supplications,” up 
to that last cry, ‘*My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” we should recognise a tribu- 
lation for which language has no words. God 
alone could fathom those depths ; all that we know is 
that the Mediator of our souls was subject to ‘* agony ” 
and **condemnation ;” that the unseen accuser omitted 
no iota of our debt of guilt when exacting its pay- 
ment in full from our Surety. Did not Jesus himself 
say, *‘ It is finished !” All our salvation is the fruit 
of a ‘great tribulation.” Go, follow the Lamb of 
God ‘who taketh away the sins of the world,” and 
you will know this. You will appreciate the worth of 





that ‘* blood,” in which the heavenly ‘‘ multitude” had 
** washed ” their robes and ‘‘ made them white.” 
This is the second point you have to consider :— 


i, 

The Scripture is express in its statements concern- 
ing Christ, that ‘‘ we have redemption through His 
blood,” that is to say, ** the remission of sins ;” that 
‘* without shedding of blood there is no remission ;” 
that ‘‘the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all 
sin”—not His doctrine, not His example, but His 
blood. The Saviour Himself when instituting the 
Holy Supper, says : ‘* This cup is the new testament in 
my blood which is shed for you.” The expiation is in 
that bloodshed ; place it in anything else, it is expiation 
no longer. It is the blood that is the seat of natural 
life, and it is in the heart of natural life that we find 
the seat of sin. Now sin had to be struck at its very 
root in order that the satisfaction required by the 
conscience should be genuine. It was necessary that 
that blood—that is, that internal life which had be- 
come ‘enmity against God”—should be voluntarily 
shed upon the altar in order that the primeval har- 
mony between the creature and the Creator should be 
restored. But this life which had to sacrifice itself 
could not be the representative of another life so long 
as the victim was only a man; God alone was able 
**to reconcile the world unto Himself,” but God made 
man—God-man—the *‘ one Mediator” between heaven 
and earth, and it is thus that Christ offers Himself to 
us on the cross. ‘* By His one oblation He hath 
perfected for ever them that are sanctified.” That 
which the savage dimly guessed at, that which the 
Old Testament presents only as a shadow, the pre- 
sentiment of all people, is confirmed in the one Divine 
Victim. The foundation of our peace is in that 
‘mystery of godliness” that ‘* God was in Christ re- 
conciling the world unto Himself, not imputing their 
trespasses to them,” and ‘* committing to us the word 
of reconciliation.” 

The Gospel is tidings of pardon, it directs your 
gaze to Him whom you have pierced, for whosoever 
looks to and “‘ believeth in the Son hath eternal life.” 
Go thou to that ‘‘ fountain open for sin and for 
uncleanness,” and that in you which is ‘“‘red as 
crimson” shall be ‘* white as wool.” He Himself 
hath said to every ‘* weary and heavy laden” soul, He 
who cannot lie: ‘* I have blotted out as a thick cloud 
thy transgressions, and as a cloud thy sins: return 
unto me, for I have redeemed thee.” Well then may 
we exclaim with the prophet, ‘* Who is a God like 
unto thee, that pardoneth iniquity, and passeth by 
the transgressions of the remnant of his heritage ? 
He retaineth not his anger for ever, because he delight- 
eth in mercy. He will turn again, he will have com- 
passion upon us, He will subdue our iniquities ; and 
thou shalt cast all our sins into the depths of the sea.” 

But who are they who are capable of appropriating 
this salvation? You are indeed in presence of “‘ the 
blood of sprinkling that speaketh better things than 
that of Abel ;” but have you ‘‘ washed your robes” 
therein? have you ‘‘made them white?” Let us 
examine this third point, the most important to us of 
all. 
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Evidently, you must here seriously ask yourselves, 
What have [ been doing hitherto with my sins? It 
is only a poor sinner whom the blood of Jesus Christ 
can effectually wash. Have I then cast aside my own 
righteousness ? Our garments are the covering of our 
whole body ; and it is with our whole personality that 
we have now to do, with our ruling principle and 
temper. That which has perverted your life has been 
self-seeking. If, then, Jesus Christ is to save you, 
you must be converted to Him. ‘‘ Put ye on the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Yield yourselves unreservedly to 
His rule. He is the “author of eternal salvation ” 
indeed ; but only to such as ‘‘ obey him.” Do you 
belong to Jesus Christ? I will give you an infallible 
sign by which you may discover whether you are or 
not,—it is a ** broken heart.” Now, is your heart 
broken? One man, perhaps, does not think about 
his sins at all ; daily routine, anxiety about material 
things make up the whole of his life. He neither 
knows nor cares for anything beyond. Another 
pardons himself, makes himself white by his own en- 
deavours. The blood of the Lamb is thrown away 
upon him. A third is a respectable character, well 
covered up with general consideration; no use to dis- 
cuss the matter with him. “You will never reach him 
beneath that panoply. A fourth may indeed have 
received certain warnings. He feels conscious that all 
is not as it should be with him ; but worldly dissipa- 
tion stifles all such suggestions. At length we come 
to one upon whom God’s chastening hand has long 
rested. We expect much from one so severely tried ; 
but no. We find that the heart may be as much 
deadened by misfortune as by the common course of 
daily life. Search from house to house,—the rarest 
thing of all to find will be a poor sinner. It is not 
that Jesus Christ is unknown to all those individuals, 
those families ; but what they repudiate is the Jesus 
who washes, cleanses ; what they above all dread is the 
obligation to repent, to be converted. Nevertheless, 
Jesus Christ has said, ‘‘ If I wash thee not, thou hast 
no part with me.” He demands something more than 
a mere conventional orthodoxy. He demands a ‘‘ new 
creature.” The true Christ is one who will “‘ see of the 
travail of his soul and be satisfied.” He requires love 
for love, a crucified sinner for a crucified Saviour. 
Oh, what changes begin to take place when once His 
voice is really heard! There is a work that is carried 
on in secret, and that proceeds from the cross of 
Jesus. The false foundations are shaken, the rebel 
will surrenders itself, the heart feels the power of a 
new affection. It is no longer a mere temporary 
mood that comes and goes ; it is a being ‘* transformed 
by the renewing of the mind,” a spiritual life in the 
place of natural life; and this change is one that will 
‘*grow more and more unto perfection.” ‘‘When I shall 
be lifted up,” says Christ, ‘‘ I will draw all men unto 
me.” The attraction of the cross is of all attractions 
the strongest. God has many powers, but the sove- 
reign power of all is Jesus Christ. What was it that 
made St. Paul sostrong? How was he so sustained in 
*¢ afflictions, in necessities, in distresses, in watchings, 
in fastings ?” Because he was “ determined to know 





nothing else but Jesus Christ and him crucified.” Upon 
that cross ‘‘the body of sin is destroyed ;” the par- 
tition wall is done away ; there is “‘ boldness to enter 
into the holiest by the blood of Jesus by a new and 
living way.” All those who are ‘‘ come out of great 
tribulation and have washed their robes in the blood of 
the Lamb” are conquerors. The joy of salvation is their 
strength. It is no longer they who live, it is their con- 
quering Lord who lives in them ; and the Cross, more- 
over, is the banner that unites all nations and all ages. 
There are many varieties amongst men, but the blood 
that washes all alike is also a mighty influence that 
unites us all, ‘* Ye who sometimes were far off are 
made nigh by the blood of Christ.” ‘* Lift up your eyes 
round about. Who are these that fly as a cloud, and 
as the doves to their windows?” They are poor sinners 
coming ‘‘ from the east and the west, from the north 
and from the south ;” they have understood, have re- 
sponded to the appeal, “* Look unto me and be ye 
saved, allthe ends of the earth.” Beneath the stand- 
ard of the Cross all differences of race are done away 
with ; all ages are as one, There is ‘‘no more Greek 
nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond or free, but Christ is all and in all.” 
Perhaps, however, there still remains a soul un- 
won,—and that soul, reader, is yours. You feel the 
want of pardon, of peace, of a happiness ‘that shall 
supply all your needs and be eternal even as God, 
Well, then, you may have all these ; and, what is 
more, you may have them ‘ without money and with- 
out price.” Contemplate closely your great tribula- 
tion, realise the extent of your sorrow, see how your 
whole nature is soiled and stained. It is that old 
garment which is the radical cause of all your woe. 
Do not keep it any longer, since there is a better one 
provided for you. There is an ‘‘old.Adam,” but 
there is also ‘‘ the second Adam;” cast offithe former, 
and you shall put the latteron. Your life is wearing 
on, wearing away. Soon the hour will come which is 
to be to you the last on earth, A great “cloud of 
witnesses” will assemble round your dying bed ; then 
voices will enquire, ‘* Who is this that cometh out of 
great tribulation ?”? Oh that God may give you the 
blessed answer, It is one of those who have ‘* washed 
their robes and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb.” “ He shall hunger no more, neither thirst any 
more, neither shall the sun light on him, nor any 
heat ;’ for his Redeemer shall ‘‘ feed him” and 
shall ‘‘lead him unto living fountains of water, and 
God shall wipe away all tears from his eyes!” The 
mind reels as it contemplates this glory to be revealed: 
to arrive as a culprit, and to be received as a child! 
to have nothing but stains to bring, and to see one’s- 
self ‘‘ washed—made white—conformed to the image 
of God’s dear Son!” to have behind us a “ tribula- 
tion ” of every day, every hour, and before us palms 
and ‘ everlasting gladness !” Can this be indeed true, 
indeed real? Ah, if you doubt it, look at the Cross ; 
‘* the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” . To 
all your doubts, present and future, oppose the blessed 
assurance, He hath “loved me with an everlasting 
love.” ‘Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth,” 
the miracle of miracles is the salvation of a sinner, 
—is my salvation ! 
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OR, THE TRUE WAY OUT OF TROUBLE. 
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““Will you give me gingerbread and white bread then?” inqu.red Juinny. 


XXI. 


TREATS OF A VISIT; AND OF YOUNG THOUGHTS AND OLD. 


Tuts time the fact of the potato disease did not 
fall like a thunderbolt upon the public; rather it 
crept in surreptitiously in spite of the police, and 
slowly established itself in men’s minds, the scepticism 
of the day leading those in authority to countenance 
and promote scepticism even in the matter of potatoes. 
It was considered the proper thing to ignore the 
matter altogether, and it was only the pious few who, 
bethinking themselves of Him who is the Truth, and 
before whom lies are of no avail, who causeth all 
things and can turn them all to good—it was only 
these who made it a subject of prayer, submitted 
themselves to God’s will, and sought in faith for His 
grace. The rest of the people hoped to tide over the 
untoward event, and never thought of God in con- 
nection with it. 

To our good Kate, as to the rest, the report had 
come and given her a terrible fright. On this occa- 
sion she went to her plot by day, and was dismayed 
to find some very early potatoes quite black in the 





| leaf. She began to dig at once, and discovered with 
delight a great many potatoes nearly ripe under one 
haulm, though certainly several of them were spotted. 
‘¢ Thank God,” she said, ‘* we shall again have some- 
thing to eat,” for this early ripening of the potatoes 
was quite unprecedented. The next thing, she thought, 
would be to take them up at once, and no sooner 
said than done. 

But before many days were over, the greater part 
of the potatoes dug up, rotted away. This was a 
fearful shock to Kate, for even she had been disposed 
to take a hopeful view this time : to believe that the 
spots did not presage much harm, and that bad 
people made the worst of it, till experience proved 
the contrary. Kate wept, and could only say: “*O 
my God, it is so indeed !—what is to become of us 
now ?” 

‘Good day to you!” said a voice behind her, at 
which she started and turned round. ‘‘ Have youa 


son at the baths, and is your name Kate ?” 
‘Don’t tell me that he is dead,” cried Kate, 





springing at once to her feet, 
‘‘T know nothing about him,” said the girl, ‘* but 
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I have a greeting to give you, and something besides, | 


from your son’s old mistress,” 

** Indeed ! ” said Kate stiffly ; ‘does she remember 
him still, after having driven him out of her house at 
a moment’s notice ?—has her conscience reproached her 
at last ?” 

**T do not believe it has,” replied the girl: ‘ not, 
at all events, as far as I know. But there are several 
ways of telling the same story. A mistress of a house 
has a right to speak her mind, and your son would 
not stand reproof, and our good woman is not one to 
be trodden under foot, and that is enough to account 
for it all.” 

‘*¢ Are you in her service ?” inquired Kate. 

“‘T am a maid in her house,” replied the girl. 
‘¢She has recently heard of your son’s state, and it 
has grieved her much; she may be a little sharp- 
tempered now and then, but for all that she is a good 
one, and has a tender heart, I have something else 
for you. She gave me with this bag a friendly 
message, and bid me bring her word how you are, 
and say that when John returns he is to go to her 
at once.” 

Kate had it on the point of her tongue to say, ‘* He 
will hardly do that ;? but the words seemed to change 
involuntarily into ** Well, well, we shall see. But only 
look at my potatoes : this is a distress indeed, and 
I dare not even think of what I shall do if the others 
turn out as bad. But come in now and sit down.” 

The maid..was very courteous in her reply, saying 
that if it proved to be so it would be a serious thing 
for many; and then she asked who that beautiful boy 
was that Kate had there, and whether he was as good 
as he was handsome,,and she asked Johnny whether 
those were his hens, and whether they laid or not. In 
short, what with questions and answers, she could 
hardly be got into the room. 

Kate made many excuses about its bare and uncom- 
fortable aspect. Her guest, she said, must be 
accustomed to very different things, It was not so 
rooms looked in farmers’ houses. 

*¢ Oh,” said Barbara, glancing round her with de- 
light, ‘* there are many farmers’ houses that do not 
look half so neat, and where one would not have half 
the pleasure in sitting down.” 

Indeed she was right. Everything had a clean, 
bright aspect that is often lacking in more pretentious 
homes. While Barbara was occupied with the child, 
Kate lit the fire, put on the coffee, and even prepared 
three eggs, for it was mid-day, and if Kate had had 
the wherewithal, she would gladly have feasted all the 
hungry and thirsty on earth. When she came in with 
the coffee, Barbara abounded in civil protestations 
against giving her so much trouble and expense, and 
then yielded, more especially as Johnny, with both 
hands full of gingerbread, and speaking ir his loudest 
tones, like the little master of the house, commanded 
his grandmother to make pancakes: ‘‘a great, great 
many, for the girl is a dear, kind girl, and she must 
have something good.” 

When Kate was once seated, and the coffee poured 
out, they began to be comfortable, and to enter into 
confidential conversation. Kate spoke of her son, and 
Barbara listened with friendly interest, and kept up 





the even flow. As for Kate, she never wearied of telling 
how dear and good he had grown, quite a different 
man, in short ; and if it were only God’s will that he 
should return cured, and be able to remain with her! 
But if the first of these blessings were granted, she 
should be well satisfied, for she had the hope of being 
with him for ever in heaven. As to their fare, she 
could not indeed say much, but in all other respects 
she had never been so well off as the last few months. 
She had never had wood and water so regularly carried 
for her in all her days as by John, and he had made 
the fire and done everything that he could. Often, 
indeed, the tears would come into her eyes to see him 
waiting upon her, just as though she were a lady. 
She must confess she had never believed before that 
he had such a tender heart. She had observed that 
he seemed to scruple about every piece of bread he 
ate, and she owned that at first she had felt bitterly 
angry with his mistress for dismissing him so abruptly 
when he was ill, but now she would not on any 
account whatever that things should have been other- 
wise. 

Barbara, on her part, declared that she could not 
believe that the farmeress meant to be unkind ; but 
she was hasty, and so was John, and one word led to 
another, and people fell out before they were aware ; 
but, certainly, her mistress meant well, and Kate 
should judge for herself. And upon this she began to 
unpack the bag, and to, bring out, first of all, two 
loaves—a large brown one and asmall white—a piece 
of cheese, butter, and many other things, besides a 
bottle of wine and a piece of paper in which there 
was something wrapped up. 

Kate clasped her hands above her head in her ecstasy 
at such a present, and kept calling out, ‘* Nay, but 
this is too much, this-:is more than I ought to take! 
And I who was so angry with the good woman! 
Suppose she had only known what thoughts I have 
often had of her—to be sure, I said nothing—she 
would never have sent me a single mouthful. Tell 
her how I have sinned against her, but that I am 
sorry for it from my heart. She must forgive me, 
and I will pray God to forgive me too, and to reward 
her a hundred thousand times.” 

Such gratitude as Kate’s, Barbara had never wit- 
nessed, and she was able to appropriate a good part 
of it. And now Kate’s heart opened out freely. She 
talked of old times, and told what a wife John had 
had, and yet how kind he had been to her to the last, 
and spent every copper he made upon her, and what, 
therefore, he would be to a wife who behaved dif- 
ferently and was goodto him. She had often thought 
if only it were God’s will that John should meet with 
another wife, not, indeed, such a one as the first, but 
a good one. 

*¢ Did you and he take to each other, at all?” she 
inquired. 

*¢ What do you mean ?” said Barbara, ; 

‘Why, you and he, when you were fellow-ser- 
vants, did you go on well together? You know that 
people may help or hinder each other not a little when 
they are in the same service.” 

The young girl blushed deeply and said she was not 
there at that time, but had come since. 
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*¢ What a pity!” exclaimed Kate ; ‘I believe you 
would have suited very well.” 

And now Kate began to question, and the girl had 
to undergo a regular cross-examination, which wound 
up with the question, ‘* You will have some means of 
your own, or, at all events, some expectations?” 

Barbara again grew very red, and stammered out, 
*‘ Something, not much, and what more there may 
be I do not know ; at all events, not much.” 

‘Come, come, if only there be something one 
can make it go a long way. JI and my dear husband 
brought nothing together but a pair of strong arms, 
It is true we did not get on far; but still, with work 
and prayer, we were able to pay our way without 
troubling anybody. How much is it that you have?” 

*¢ About fifty dollars,” murmured the young girl. 

‘What a sum!” cried Kate ; ‘* why, fifty dollars 
are a fortune ! I have never in all my life seen so much 
money all at once. Why, many who are as rich as 
this would not be sitting here quietly with an old 
woman, listening to her chattering so patiently, and 
saying nothing about the matter. If all girls were 
like you there would be fewer poor people in the 
world. Yes, indeed, if my John could but get such a 
one I should die happy. I should know that the poor 
boy then had a mother who would look after him. 
Johnny, would you like such a mammy ?” 

‘*Will you give me gingerbread and white bread 
then ?” inquired Johnny. 

The girl felt her heart thrill with tenderness, and 
thought it was high time to be off. 

§¢ Would you really like me for a mammy ? 
you have no idea how cross I can be.” 

*¢ That you can never be,” insisted the boy. 

** You think so,” said the girl, taking him in her 
arms and giving him a hearty kiss, to which she 
would have liked to add a piece of money, and had 
even put her hand into her pocket to get it, but she 
remembered, just in time, that such generosity would 
not suit her assumed character. ‘I must go at once,” 
she said; ‘“‘dear, dear me, what a face my mistress 
will pull at my being so late! I shall get a good 
scolding, that is certain.” 

It was in vain that Kate endeavoured to get her to 
sit down again. She was bent on going, and yet she 
lingered ; one word led to another, and the sun was 
very low when finally she departed, laden with endless 
thanks and many good wishes, and a request that she 
would never pass that way without looking in. When 
she was fairly off, Kate watched her till she was out 
of sight. ‘Such a one as this,” she soliloquised, 
*‘ with such a sweet manner, so civil and respectful, 
and yet so rich! Shewas one in athousand! If 
only John had known her before his misfortune, she 


But 





believed they would have come together, it could 
hardly have been otherwise—they were well suited | 
as two drops of water; but now!” And Kate wiped 
her eyes with the back of her hand, and went into 
her cottage. | 
Barbara flew along, full of the exquisite enjoyment | 
that springs from having made another happy; she | 
had never been so thanked before; she had never | 
seen any one so sincerely grateful as was old Kate. | 


Whenever there was any giving or taking in her | 





brother’s house, the expression on one face generally 
showed that the gift was a grudging one, and on the 
other, that it was little valued, and that more had 
been expected. On the contrary, what good people 
those were, and how pleasant and peaceful and neat 
everything was around them! how they knew how to 
enjoy a little, as though it were much, and how dif- 
ferent it all was in her brother’s house, and what sour 
faces were there in the midst of plenty! That was 
the happy home where love and peace prevailed, and 
each enjoyed what the other had, and ministered to 
his wants with true affection. In such a home, Bar- 
bara would faim live. And she gave a deep sigh, and 
the tears came into her eyes; she had so vividly 
realized the happiness of life in such a home that the 
thought that perhaps it might never be hers gave her 
such a stab through the heart that she nearly screamed 
aloud, and was obliged to sit down. 

It was late before Barbara got back to her cousin. 
** You have made a long visit—you must have found 
it pleasant—did John happen to be at home?” inquired 
the latter at one breath. Barbara proceeded to narrate 
the whole circumstances in a very detailed manner. She 
told how grateful the old woman had been, how she was 
so poor, and yet all was so clean and neat that the 
first impression made was not one of wretchedness; she 
had never seen a house so kept. Then she described 
the boy, and the love and peace of the family, and 
how the old woman’s son was still at the baths, and, 
according to the last accounts, not very much better ; 
but how he had changed in all other respects, and had 
become so good, and gentle, and kind—on this head 
Barbara was very eloquent. But as to the rest, the 
fifty dollars for instance, and Kate’s desire to see her 
son well married, and the little lad’s wish to have her 
for a mammy, of all this Barbara said nota single 
word. And yet she would have been so glad that her 
cousin should know all, and would have given anything 
to see how she would take it, and to have her opinion 
on the matter. 

But the cousin was a wise woman, and would not 
therefore betray Barbara into further confessions ; she 
made no jokes or embarrassing allusions of any kind. 
The young girl’s manner, however, did not escape 
her notice, but she neither wished to prevent nor to 
further. 

The next morning the farmeress spoke again of 
Kate, and of the events of the previous day ; and 
when Barbara was about to leave, she told her to 
come over soon again, At that the poor girl could 
refrain no longer, but said,— 

“‘Tf you hear anything, will you not send me 
word?” 

“If you like,” said her cousin. ‘‘ But one never 
knows how one’s message gets reported. The best 
plan will be, that you come back to me soon; you 
have plenty of time, and you are always welcome.” 

“Thanks, cousin; you are ever my comfort; I 
see you mean kindly by me. If I had not you, I 
should be without a friend in the world,” said Bar- 
bara, and she burst into such a fit of crying that for 
a long time she could not say another word. ‘ Fare- 
well, and may God keep you in health.” 

The cousin looked after her compassionately. 
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*¢ Poor little fool ! ” she exclaimed; ‘‘ thy little heart 
is quite too full. But wait awhile, it will subside ; I 
have known others fuller still, and now they are 
empty as a last year’s wasp’s nest.” 

But it was not only Barbara’s heart that thus over- 
flowed ; Kate’s was in the same condition. Kate’s 
heart, which might have been supposed empty as a 
beggar’s purse, was exactly like an old bulb that 
shoots out once more, green and fair to view. In the 
first place she was full of sincerest gratitude for the 
present received. The bit of paper had had two five- 
franc pieces wrapped in it—a large sum for the poor 
soul—wealth failen from the sky, which she would 
have taken at least three or four weeks to make by 
her own exertions. Both pieces went forthwith into 
the wedding stocking, for whenever Kate got money, 
she thought not of wants or wishes of her own but of 
her debts, which were sacred in her sight. And, in- 
deed, how should she want money when she had so 
much and such good food in the house. Then, again, 
her heart was full of remorse for the harsh judgment 
she had passed upon the farmeress, ‘Over and 
over again have I heard,” said she, ‘‘ that we are not 
to be ready to condemn any one unheard, nor to 
believe all we are told, even if it be by John himself ; 
and yet I am always failing in this respect, and be- 
lieving the evil rather than the good. This must 
come from my being myself more inclined to evil than 
to good, and so I fancy that others must needs be like 
me. I don’t think I can die in peace till T have asked 
the good woman’s pardon.” 

But above all other things Kate’s heart was full of the 
young girl! She was old now, but in all her life she had 
never met with such an intelligent and modest creature. 
If John could get one like her, or rather could get her, 
he would be the luckiest man on earth; and if she 
could only help him to it, she would gladly go into her 
grave the day after the wedding, for she would then 
be sure that John and the boy would be well cared 
for. She could not get the subject out of her head, 
and she wished she could only have kept the girl safe 
with her till her son returned. 


XXII. 
KATE UNDERTAKES AN IMPORTANT NEGOTIATION. 


Soon after this, John returned unexpectedly, not 
indeed cured, but with the comforting assurance that 
if he waited patiently he would find himself gradually 
getting better ; the good effects of the baths only ap- 
pearing after a time, just as grass after rain. Oh, 
what compassion our good Kate felt for her son and 
for all that he must have undergone to look so ill! But 
it was not to be wondered at: she had heard that 
people lived so poorly down there. John, on his 
part, was glad to be at home again, but he could 
tell her he had not fared half so badly yonder as she 
supposed. At baths like those a great many people 
were congregated, and some of the very highest pos- 
sible, all glittering with gold and ribands, But he 
should not have supposed that among these there had 
been so many reasonable and kind-hearted, who took 
an interest in their fellow-creatures, and were not 
above inquiring about their case. These conversed a 








great deal with the poorer patients, gave them advice, 
jobs to do, presents, &c., d&c., and showed that they 
looked upon them as the same flesh and blood as them- 
selves. Hence he had not had an unprofitable time of 
it, nor was he returning penniless, so that at all events. 
his mother need not afflict herself so much about the 
potatoes, which were in a sad state. But John was 
quite amazed to hear the comparatively careless tone 
Kate assumed on this subject. She was not indeed 
thoroughly convinced of the disease, and thought 
that if one set the right way to work one could 
get over it; that, at all events, it was not so 
bad as last year, and that no one could say whe- 
ther some piece of good fortune might not occur. 
John, we say, was greatly astonished at his 
mother’s way of speaking. He thought she only put 
on this appearance of cheerfulness to make his posi- 
tion less painful, and, saying he was tired, he proposed 
to go to bed, for it depressed him to return to her 
without any prospects. Kate was not quite pleased at 
John’s going to bed, for the child was asleep, and it 
was not late. However, she let him go; she had the 
experience of seventy years, and knew it was absurd 
to insist upon keeping up a tired and sleepy man, if 
you wanted to make a favourable impression upon 
him, and to discuss a subject hopefully and comfort- 
ably. 

The following day they went to see the crops, 
and it was John who expressed most distress at the 
sight of the withered leaves. He declared that the 
potatoes would all fail, and that it was the same 
everywhere, even in the highest mountain valleys. 
He could not therefore believe that the fault lay in 
the soil, or the kind, or in any excess of rain that 
had fallen. He had heard a great deal of talk about 
it at the baths. One gentleman had lectured upon it, 
and at last most people were satisfied with his expla- 
nation. The disease, he said, came from God, and 
He alone could remove ityand doubtess He would do 
so when the pride of men was humbled, and they re- 
turned to worship the Almighty hand, against which 
all mortals are powerless, and by which alone they 
exist. 

‘¢ And so, mother,” said John, “there is a heavy 
time before us. God only knows how we shall get 
through the winter if the potatoes fail us again, and 
even more completely than last year.” 

‘You must not fret, John,” replied his mother ; 
*¢ God is still over all ; He has helped us hitherto, and 
He will help us again; He can take us out of the 
depths when we least expect it. Look, we have fine 
flax—first-rate—you can see no finer anywhere. We 
will pull it up in a day or two, and if nothing hap- 
pens to it, it will bring in a good handful of money, 
so that we need not be uneasy about the rent. And 
besides, something has happened since you went 
away. 1 wanted to tell it you last night, but you 
would go to bed. You can never guess what it 
was.” : 

‘¢ How should I, mother?” said John. 

“Only think, your late mistress has sent over; 
she did not know how ill you had been,—only heard 
it the other day from Betty, and at once she sent a 
maid over with a bagful of things, and two five- 
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franc pieces in a paper—just think! two. I will 
show them to you when we get home,—I put them 
into the stocking. I was terribly ashamed of having 
done the good woman such injustice, and taken her 
for a cross-grained, bad-hearted one. You must have 
been in fault, John, and spoken to her in an unbe- 
coming way.” 

*¢ True, mother,” said John ; ‘* but she might have 
been wiser, too, and I would not that it should have 
happened differently. I have learned much mean- 
while, and but that I am a burthen to you, I should 
say it was all for the best. My eyes are open now to 
many things they never saw before, and if it were 
but God’s will that I should earn something, I should 
be well content. But now we must think what can 
be done, for there is no going on in this way ; who 
knows how long it may be before I can use my arm 
as before ? perhaps, indeed, I never shall.” 

** Yes, that is the very thing I wanted to speak 
of,” returned his mother; ‘*I, too, have been think- 
ing and planning about you in your absence.” And 
then she told John all about the young girl who had 
brought her the present,- how taken she had been 
with her, and she never could say enough of her 
nice manners and her respectable appearance. The 
girl had a little fortune, too, of her own, about fifty 
dollars, and Kate did not believe she had exaggerated 
it, at all events they would get to know more exactly 
about that. She told him how she had planned that 
he should marry the girl, and then learn basket-making. 
Fifty dollars would make a pretty beginning. His wife 
might help him,—might take the baskets round ; there 
was a great deal to be earned in that way ; baskets 
were an essential in every household, and they soon 
got worn out. This was the best place possible for 
the purpose, near the brook where there were plenty 
of willows ; it was an indoor occupation which would 
not be too trying, and many a basket-maker had 
risen to be rich who began just in the same way. 

** But, mother,” said John, “ if the girl be all you 
say, she would never have me. As to the basket- 
making, however, it’s not a bad idea ; I rather take to 
it, the more so that I’ve tried my hand at it before now, 
and in the long winter evenings I have made many a 
basket. 

**As to the girl, don’t be uneasy,” said Kate ; 
“she is not like the rest of them,—quite different, 
indeed. A good and kind-hearted man who would 
use her well is the great point with her. And as for 
carrying about baskets, or even brooms, why not ? she 
is the very person for it ; she would sell them off so ; 
people would have to take them whether or no. And 
if the weather was wild or the roads bad, I could go 
about and do my best. I know many women who 
would take a broom or a basket from me as soon as 
from any one.” 

*¢ Mother,” replied John, gravely, ‘‘if the girl be 
what you say, depend upon it there is a screw loose 
somewhere, or she would have been married long 
ago.” 

** Nothing of the kind,” returned Kate, vehemently ; 
** such as she is remain free for years. They can 
take time to look out and choose, and know very well 
they can marry when they like.” 





** Mother, she would not have me,” said John 
again. ‘* No one goes carrying about baskets and 
brooms if they can do better.” 

‘* There is no disgrace in carrying baskets,” replied 
Kate, tartly. ‘‘ She is not like the rest of them; not 
a vain, thoughtless thing such as one generally sees. 
Go and judge for yourself, that will be the best plan ; 
you can at the same time thank the good woman for 
her kindness, and, if you like, get her to sound the 
girl.” 

** No, indeed, mother,” said John, ‘‘I shall do 
nothing of the kind. I would rather not see the 
mistress yet awhile. I don’t want to be laughed at 
by all the household ; and as for the girl, there’s no- 
thing to be done there, I’ll answer for it. I won’t go 
and get a refusal, and add ridicule to my other mis- 
fortunes. But if you think it would be proper to go 
and thank her, do you go; I’ll look after the house.” 

John would not allow it, but the spark had caught, 
and the young girl had got inte his head. If all were 
as his mother said, he would gladly have settled the 
matter, and the sooner the better. But he did not 
choose to appear too willing. ‘‘ My mother will be 
sure to do all she can,” thought John, “ and if nothing 
comes of it, or she does not find it answer well after 
all, she will not have me to blame about it.” 

His mother, on her part, was so bent upon the 
scheme, that she actually consented to the expedi- 
tion, resolving, however, that she would not take 
Johnny, nor gouponaSunday. ‘‘The days are long,” 
she said, ** and if I set out very early I shall be able 
to return before dinner, so that it may not be sup- 
posed I have gone over for that, and I shall be sure 
to get a plate of soup, or something or other on the 
way ; there are good people to be met with every- 
where, God be praised ! ” 

What, under other circumstances, would have been 
appalling to the good mother, now became attractive ; 
she could hardly wait patiently for the time to set out. 
** One does not kaow what may happen in a night,” 
said she ; ‘‘ to-day red, to-morrow dead, as the proverb 
has it, and what can an old woman, who has red cheeks 
no longer, have to expect?” If a thing had to be 
done, the sooner it was done the better, and if the 
morrow were fine she would be on her legs early. 

The next day turned out to be beautiful, and Kate 
set out in the cool of the morning, full of confidence 
in her success. If the young girl were what she took 
her to be, she would be sure to jump at John. The 
only question was as to her own fitness, and whether 
she had given a true account of herself ; if not, the 
old woman could only say she had never been so de- 
ceived in her whole life. But still, one must not 
make too sure ; the world was a wicked one. 

But now, how to make her appearance at the house; 
should she go in at the front door, or the back? That 
point perplexed her a good deal; for, as all diplo- 
matists know, a great deal depends upon the man- 
ner in which you set about a thing. She next 
pondered carefully the words she should use in her 
address to John’s late mistress; had she better say 
that she had come here expressly, or that she was 
passing, and did not like to do so without calling ? 
should she have the young girl summoned out to her, 
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or ask an interview and take counsel with the farmeress 
herself? ‘Fortunately her doubts were decided for 
her, for as she got to her journey’s end there sat the 
good woman of the house alone, shelling beans on a 
bench before the door. 


that she had come over expressly tothank. John and 
she had considered that it would be unmannerly indeed 
if neither of them walked so far to say how grateful 
they both were, and that she had been really too kind 
to send them such a present. John would have come 
himself, but the baths had weakened him a good deal, 
and he was not up to a long walk. She then went on 
to say how altered a man he was, and how kind, and 
attentive, and useful to her: quite a different creature, 
in short. 

‘‘ And what will he set about now?” asked the 
farmeress, 

*‘ That’s the very thing,” said Kate, ‘that we are 
thinking over so anxiously. It struck me that he 
might learn to make baskets, and he rather takes to 
the notion. Basket-making is a good business, and 
one he can manage ; baskets are things that are always 
wanted ; his wife can help him, and carry them about, 
and I will look after the house and the crops, and if 
all of us are anxious to help one another, and the wife 
has some means of her own to start with, we may get 
on very well.” 

**So,” returned the other, ‘* you have some one 
in your eye, then ?” 

And now there was an end to all diplomacy at once, 
*¢ That 


and poor Kate came out with the main point. 
was the very thing that brought me,” she said ; ‘only | 


I was afraid to say it out at once. I know very well 
how masters and mistresses feel if a servant suits.; 
they object to part with ’em.” 

‘*¢T don’t know what you mean,” said the farmeress, 
pricking her ears. 

** Well, then, I’ll speak out ; but don’t be angry 
with me. The girl who brought the things over, your 
maid, has pleased me uncommonly; such a pretty, 
civil, well-spoken creature I have not seen I know not 
when ; one feels at once that she comes of a good 
stuck, and she seems industrious and handy, and, as 
she told me, she has a nice fortune. Fifty dollars, 
she said, and perhaps more to come, and I can’t think 
the lass has deceived me.” And Kate paused, eagerly 
expecting an answer. 

When the worthy farmeress heard Kate’s plan of 
turning Barbara into a basket-carrier, she was seized 
with a great burst of laughter, but which she passed 
off as a violent fit of coughing, that made her very 
red in the face, so that Kate had to wait long for an 
answer ; for whenever the worthy woman tried to speak 
the cough returned. At last she said: ‘‘ Just go on, 
I had something in my throat.” 

‘*A better than John,” Kate continued, ‘the girl 
will never find ; handsome he always was, and kind- 
hearted too, and whatever he takes to he soon does 
well. I would answer for it that, if God spared them 
their health, many years would not pass before they had 
money put by. But John says that money, though 
good in itself, is not everything, and that if the girl be 
what I say, there must be a screw loose somewhere, or 


Kate was instantly recognised | 
and kindly welcomed, and had nothing for it but to say 


| 
| she would have been married before now. I tell him, 
| however, that it’s just such girls who remain unmarried 
longest, because they have no need to hurry and to 
| snatch at the first comer. But he is uncommonly 
| cautious, and to be sure no one can wonder at that— 
‘A burnt child dreads the fire.’ I feel sure, however, 
that had there been anything wrong, the girl would 
never have been taken into your service.” 

*¢As to that matter,” returned the latter in 
broken sentences, ‘* you need have no anxiety.” 

‘‘ Well, now,” said Kate, ‘‘that’s just what I 
thought. I have never seen a young lass that pleased 
me better. I must ask your leave to have a few 
words with her. I shall not rest till I get the matter 
settled, and then I shall be ready to die.” 

The farmeress coughed again, but not quite in the 
same tone, and then replied, **I am sorry that you 
cannot do so to-day. I have sent the girl out on an 
errand. She will not be back till late in the evening, 
and that would keep you toolong. But if you like, 
I will speak to her and send you word. In any case, 
however, she will have to see John, for it will never 
do for a girl like Barbara, with fifty dollars of her 
own” (here there was a return of the cough), ** to 
buy a pig in a poke.” 

‘‘ Of course,” said Kate ; ** but do you think she 
will take him, or has she some one else in her eye? 
I should not have thought so from her manner.” 

“‘ There,” returned the other, ‘‘you ask me too 
much. However, I will neither make nor mar, but I 
will speak with the girl when she comes home. She 
may think the subject over, and when she knows her 
own mind you shall hear. But depend upon it mat- 
| ters will not go on so expeditiously as. you wish; there- 
fore be patient, and remember my promise that you 
shall hear by-and-by.” 

“As you will, then,” said Kate, ‘‘ and much obliged 
shall, I be when you can send good tidings, But 
still, I am in a hurry, forif John is to learn basket- 
making, it ought to be this autumn, there is more de- 
mand for baskets in autumn than any other time, and 
besides, lessons will cost less,” 

“¢ As I told you before,” said the farmeress, ‘‘ you 
shall certainly hear, but one must not be in too great 
a hurry, otherwise the girl will grow suspicious.” 

**You are very right in that,” said Kate ; ‘but 
still, you can tell her how the case stands, and de- 
scribe to her how comfortable she would be with us. 
And then it is not as though we should be over par- 
ticular to count up whatever she made, and to insist 
upon her bringing every penny home. Oh, no! she 
might spend whatever was necessary to keep her well 
and cheerful.” 

*¢ That’s-all very good, and .she shall be made aware 
of it,” returned the other, “and it’s possible enough 
that the girl may be found willing ; but, on the other 
hand, I can’t be sure of it, and I don’t wish to mix my- 
self up too much in the matter, you have heard why.” 

‘To be sure,” quoth Kate; ‘‘but one can do a 
good deal by a word in season.” 

*¢ At all events,” said the farmeress, ‘‘come in 
just now, you must be hungry and thirsty, and don’t 
take it ill that I did not ask you in before, I had 
to finish my task.” 
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Kate, as usual, strenuously resisted, but she had no 
chance against her hostess, who gave her an abundant | 
meal ; and yet there was that in her manner which | 
forbade the idea of trespassing upon her longer, | 
and which it was impossible any one should mistake. 
Accordingly, the meal over, Kate could do nothing | 
but take her leave, nor did the farmeress offer to de- 
tain her. It went a good deal against the grain with 
Kate to have to go before the servants came in from | 
the field, for she could not help a feeling of suspicion 


that the young girl was at home all the time, and that | 


she was got rid of to prevent a meeting. 

Kate had not intended to return so early. She 
had thought of nothing less than an interview with 
the young girl, in which the whole affair would get 
settled, which would probably keep her till evening, 
when she would gladly have taken her back with her. 
Now she was quite put out, could hardly find her way, 
and would fain have lingered somewhere on the road 
to gain some information about the farmeress’s maid ; 
but not a living creature, man or woman, did she 
meet. Accordingly she grew quite irritable, which 
made her quicken her pace, till she arrived at home. 

To John, the behaviour of his late mistress seemed 
exceedingly mysterious ; he was more suspicious than 
his mother. There was something behind the curtain, 
he maintained. She was not so fond of sending her 
maid of an errand on working-days, and had she not 
been afraid of his mother seeing the girl, she would 
never have let her leave before dinner, that was not 
her custom. 

Day after day passed, and day by day the opinions 
held by mother and son diverged more widely. John 
would have it that the farmeress was making fun 
of them; the mother, on the other hand, was 
positive that if things had been going on ill she 
should have heard by this time, and that no news 
was good news; and it was too long a distance 
to be sending over people every day. Thus it is that 
people can draw opposite conclusions from the very 
same circumstance. However, they were agreed in 
this, they would wait patiently till next week, and 
then, if no one came, something must be done. What 
this was to be they did not as yet speak out. And 
next week they had a visit indeed, but not from 
Barbara. 


XXIII. 


THE RIVER BREAKS LOOSE, AND BURIES KATE'S POSSES- 
SIONS AND PROSPECTS. 


THERE had been rainy weather now for more than 
a week; hot winds had blown from the south; the 
potatoes had grown blacker, in many places indeed 
the haulms were no longer to be seen ; while the green 
weeds sprang up luxuriantly and exhausted all the 
virtue of the soil that the useful vegetable could no 
longer appropriate. Many might have taken warning 
from this sight, for it is with the soil of the human 
heart as with that of our fields: the inherent energy 


will produce, will nourish ; and if there be nothing | 


good that employs and assimilates this energy, it turns 
to evil, and useless weeds, troublesome thorns and 
thistles, grow up on all sides. There are countless 
wasted fields of this kind amongst us. It is—as the 


| fact is expressed in other words by the Saviour— 
_ when after the expulsion of the evil spirit the house 
|Yemains empty, that the man’s condition becomes 
| seven times worse than it was at the first. Yes, the 
| blackened, withered potato haulms and the green and 
vigorous ‘weeds might well have read a lesson to 
| thousands. But we live in an age when no one will 
take example, but each raw lad wants to be an ex- 
| ample to others; in an age that despises tradition 
| and will learn nothing from the past, each wiseacre 
believing that history only begins with him, and that 
he and his contemporaries are the first who have at- 
tained to true civilisation, 

At the same time it must be owned that men’s 
hearts were getting heavy, and even people of so-called 
enlightened opinions were obliged to confess that there 
was something wrong, only they maintained it was no 
punishment from above, but the result of some natural 
cause which would be naturally removed. Meanwhile 
there were still some who held to the faith that all things 
small and great proceed not merely from nature, but 
from God’s fatherly Hand ; and these prayed to Him 
from whom all proceeds that this cup might pass away 
‘from them, or if not, that it might subserve the wel- 
fare of their souls. 

Our’ Kate was one of this way of thinking, and John 
began more and more to find comfort, peace, and 
strength in his mother’s opinions, Formerly, when 
anything untoward happened, he fell into a passion, 
railed against his fellow-creatures, entertained wild 
schemes, cursed the existing state of society, and if he 
did not positively deny God, mocked religion as priest- 
craft, and called it the ring put through the nose of 
the poor. He did not see that it was only a ring in 
the sinner’s nose+a' sword. suspended over the old 
man which is corrupt.. He had been like a thousand 
others, self-indulgent, idle, envious, conceited, and 
poor into the bargain. Now, it is conceit, envy, idle- 
ness, and»self-indulgence against which Christianity 
raises barriers and draws the sword ; whereas there is 
am outery made, not.on account of these sins, but: this 
poverty, andthe Gospel is reputed to bear hard on 
those whose vices only. it opposes, being essentially 
good tidings for the poor; as all those who receive it 
experimentally know; for in. this Gospel they find 
rest for their souls, peace that passeth understanding, 
and far excels the pleasures that riches ‘or power 
bestow. To this Gospel it was that Kate owed her 
integrity through all the storms of life, and that cheer- 
| ful spirit that millions lack who have all the fulness of 
_ the world at their disposal. This Gospel John, as it 
| Were unconsciously, turned to receive, and it melted 
_ away his envy, wrath, and discontent, as the sun melts 

away the snow and the cloud. 
Accordingly John once more got into the habit of 
, going to church, which was all the easier for him as no 
one knew how long he had left it off in his late place. 
| On the twenty-third of August, then, he and his mother 
had gone together to church, leaving Johnny with Bab, 
their neighbour, who had consoled him with hazel nuts. 
When the sermon was over, and the doors thrown 
open, the departing congregation heard a great roar, 
and soon beheld the river, swelled to its utmost 





| extent, raging and roaring down the valley, and already 
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overflowing its embankments, For some days past 
there had been a talk of an impending flood ; but no 
one had expected it just yet. It had indeed rained a 
good deal on the lower lands, but not to any unusual 
extent. However, a mass of clouds had gathered on 
the mountains, and there broken, and the torrent 
came rushing down with resistless impetuosity into 
the lowlands. 

The people, all paralysed as it were, congregated in 
the churchyard, which stood high, and looked at the 
raging flood. Waves as high as houses, such as had 
never before been seen, cast trees and logs on the 
river banks, roared against the bridges, overflowed the 





embankments, broke them in places, and flowed far 
and wide over the fertile valley. 

Kate was nearly dead with terror. Johnny was 
on the opposite side of the river, the old bridge was 
shaking with the force of the waves, the road on the 
other bank was washed over by them. s rapidly as 
she could, in defiance of all counsel, the old woman 
hurried over the rocking bridge, but the road was 
under water, and every moment the banks were ex- 
pected to fall in. Kate, however, heeded not the 
water, though no one knew how deep it might prove. 
John rushed after her, and tried to persuade her to 


, remain on the other side, and let him go alone: but 





“John rusheu after her, and tried 


as she would not even hear of that, he took her on 
his back and carried her through the water. But it 
was already impossible for them to reach their home 
by the nearest way. They had to make a great round, 
and John had often to give his mother a lift. 

The cottage was still high and dry, but, alas! the 
muddy water was running over the flax, which was 
lying out to soften, and sweeping it all away. Kate 
screamed at the sight, and wanted to dash in to save 
her precious crop. 

** No, no,” said John, ‘‘ you'll get nothing that way ; 
let me get a rake, and stand you here on the edge to 
take whatever I can fish up.” 
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oataie her to let him go alone.” 


But it was but very little that could be saved, for 
the water rose higher and higher, rose from Johu’s 
ankles to his knees, played about Kate’s feet, filled 
her shoes, Then all of a sudden there was a 
roaring and crashing in the coppice. It was the river 
that had broken its banks. Kate screamed, *‘ Jump 
John, jump!” but that he could not do; however, he 
contrived with the help of the rake to struggle through 
the raging flood in time to catch up his mother in his 
arms, and carry her to the house, which stood like a 
little island in the middle of the rushing water There 
John set his mother down, and looked out to see 





whether there was any better place of refuge, but all 
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around there was nothing but water, water, and that 
not still water, but rapidly flowing, wave on wave. 
John saw that there was more safety in the cottage than 
anywhere else. Fortunately it was daylight, and so he 
could trace the direction of the current. But imagine 
the horrors of a flood in the darkness of midnight, 
when the thunder of the waves is heard, and the mys- 
terious hissing sound comes nearer and nearer, till the 
ground gives way beneath one’s feet, the foam covers 
one’s face, one is lifted as by invisible arms and 
whirled away like a leaf—how fearful a fate! John 
saw that the current did not set against the house ; 
there was no immediate danger. He mounted guard 
before the house ; Kate wept and prayed within, and 
talked through the window to her son, while the boy 
knelt on the bench and amused himself with the débris 
of all kinds that the water washed up. 

It was an agonising time of suspense, however, for 
them. Between the clouds and the water, on the 
top of the near hills, men might be seen looking 
down. into the wild waves that were covered with 
branches and trees and with household wrecks. But 
these men could not help, they could only look on 
and scream if their neighbours were carried away— 
for there was not a boat for miles round. And still the 
water rose, washed through the kitchen, and the direc- 
tion of the current seemed to be changing. And John 
was all alone, to do what he could, while behind him 
wept Kate, and clasped the boy to her breast, that if 
need were that he must die, he should at least not die 
alone, but go to his last sleep in his granny’s arms, 
which had so often rocked him to rest before. 

It was‘a slow and horrible death which now seemed 
to be creeping nearer and nearer, for the waves got 
higher and the force of the current swept more in 
the direction of the house. John had tried to turn 
it by the house door, which he had wrenched from 
its hinges, but the door had been carried away ; he 
had next rammed in an old pig-trough, and that was 
threatened with the same fate. Hour after hour had 
passed in this anguish of suspense, and the sky was so 
overcast that it seemed to be getting late. Evening 
was at hand, and if the water went on rising it was 
their last evening here below,—after it came the night 
that knows no earthly morning.. By-and-by it seemed 
to John as though the trough was less tossed than be- 
fore, the water did not break so high over it. 

‘* Mother,” he cried, through the window, “I do 
believe that the river is going down.” 

“God be praised!” cried Kate; ‘then we shall 
not die! I used to think I should not so much mind 
it, and yet I have been so terrified. Ah, when a 
thing is far off it looks very different to what it does 
under your eyes !” 

The water began to subside, and soon the cottage 
was no longer entirely surrounded,—here and there 
there was a bare spot, and these grew larger and more 
frequent, and although a wave would come every now 
and then and wash over them, yet when the wave 
passed there were more dry spots than before, and soon 
they could go all round the cottage without getting 
their shoes full of water, 

But scarcely had they had time to realise the joy 


— when throughout the valley mournful 
-—28, 





sounds began to float over the waters, wailing for help. 
These were the alarm bells, The angry river threatened 
to break bounds in many places where stood large vil- 
lages ; and the terrified inhabitants announced their 
distress and appealed for compassion and assistance, 
To add to the gloom night was coming on, and lights 
were seen to sparkle here and there. Nothing is more 
dangerous and eerie than to contend by lantern-light 
against a swollen stream ; it gives a sense of having 
to deal with dark, mysterious, unearthly power. 

The especial distress seemed to be on the opposite 
bank of the river, and our good Kate could no longer 
enjoy her own safety for thinking of the poor people 
over whose land the wild river swept in the black- 
ness of night. That night they had but little sleep, 
for although the waters had abated, the river itself was 
as dangerous as ever, and thankful were they when the 
day broke, and with it came energy and hope to avert 
further mischief. 

In this they succeeded, but the mischief already 
done was great enough. Much land was laid waste, 
much wood washed away, many of the dikes torn 
down,—nay, houses and men swept off. 

Sorrowful and desponding stood our pocr Kate at 
the cottage door on that morning before her desolated 
fields, All yesterday she had had to tremble for dear 
life, and when the alarm bells rang, to sorrow for other 
poor sufferers. Now that morning. had come, and 
life was safe, and the bells silent, and she came out 
from the cottage and saw the earth and sky alike 
one barren grey, she had to hold on by the door-post, 
for now for the first time she realised the extent of 
her calamity. Her little plot of ground had been 
entirely under water, not merely as was the case last 
year ; it looked now just like the bed of ariver ; and 
as for the flax, even what they had rescued -was ‘washed 
away, and not a trace of it to be seen.’ The whole 
garden was covered over with sand and gravel a foot 
deep,—no sign of any cultivation. 'That was hard to 
bear! Johnny tried to comfort her with the prospect 
of fish, but, as often happens, this was but empty 
comfort after all ; for look where: he would, not a fish 
was to be found, the rush of water had been too 
strong. John stood by in melancholy mood, for a 
long time kept silence, and then broke ont with his 
belief that wherever he was he .brought ill luck, that 
so much was certain. The best thing they could do 
now was to work hard and leave the rest to God. 
People would hardly let them die of hunger, and if 
they did we must all die once and there would be an 
end to trouble. At all events they must try and dig 
where the sand was least deep, and take up the 
potatoes that were still sound. It was a poor pro- 
spect, but if they did what they could, no one could 
reproach them later. A neighbour who happened to 
pass by, gave it as his opinion that the best plan - 
would be for John to get a declaration signed by eye- 
witnesses of the calamity that had befallen him, and 
with that declaration te go about the country begging, 
taking care however to be first in the field. He 
could tell him that if he set about it promptly, he 
might make no bad thing of it. . But John declined 
his advice, and preferred for his part to put off 
begging as long as he possibly could. 
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overflowing its embankments. For some days past 
there had been a talk of an impending flood ; but no 
one had expected it just yet. It had indeed rained a 
good deal on the lower lands, but not to any unusual 
extent. However, a mass of clouds had gathered on 
the mountains, and there broken, and the torrent 
came rushing down with resistless impetuosity into 
the lowlands. 

The people, all paralysed as it were, congregated in 
the churchyard, which stood high, and looked at the 
raging flood. Waves as high as houses, such as had 
never before been seen, cast trees and logs on the 





embankments, broke them in places, and flowed far 
and wide over the fertile valley. 

Kate was nearly dead with terror. Johnny was 
on the opposite side of the river, the old bridge was 
shaking with the force of the waves, the road on the 
other bank was washed over by them. As rapidly as 
she could, in defiance of all counsel, the old woman 
hurried over the rocking bridge, but the road was 
under water, and every moment the banks were ex- 
pected to fall in. Kate, however, heeded not the 
water, though no one knew how deep it might prove. 


| John rushed after her, and tried to persuade her to 
river banks, roared against the bridges, overflowed the | 


remain on the other side, and let him go alone: but 








as she would not even hear of that, he took her on 
his back and carried her through the water. But it 
was already impossible for them to reach their home 
by the nearest way. They had to make a great round, 
and John had often to give his mother a lift. 

The cottage was still high and dry, but, alas! the 
muddy water was running over the flax, which was 
lying out to soften, and sweeping it all away. Kate 
screamed at the sight, aud wanted to dash in to save 
her precious crop. 

** No, no,” said John, ‘* you'll get nothing that way ; 
let me get a rake, and stand you here on the edge to 
take whatever I can fish up.” 











But it was but very litile that could be saved, for 
the water rose higher and higher, rose from John’s 
aukles to his knees, played about Kate’s feet, filled 
her shoes, Then all of a sudden there was a 
roaring and crashing in the coppice. It was the river 
that had broken its banks. Kate screamed, ‘* Jump 
John, jump!” but that he could not do; however, he 
contrived with the help of the rake to struggle through 
the raging flood in time to catch up his mother in his 
arms, and carry her to the house, which stood like a 
little island in the middle of the rushing water There 
John set his mother down, and looked out to see 
whether there was any better place of refuge, but all 
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around there was nothing but water, water, and that 
not still water, but rapidly flowing, wave on wave. 
John saw that there was more safety in the cottage than 
anywhere else. Fortunately it was daylight, and so he 
could trace the direction of the current. But imagine 
the horrors of a flood in the darkness of midnight, 
when the thunder of the waves is heard, and the mys- 
terious hissing sound comes nearer and nearer, till the 
ground gives way beneath one’s feet, the foam covers 
one’s face, one is lifted as by invisible arms and 
whirled away like a leaf—how fearful a fate! John 
saw that the current did not set against the house ; 
there was no immediate danger. He mounted guard 
before the house ; Kate wept and prayed within, and 
talked through the window to her son, while the boy 
knelt on the bench and amused himself with the débris 
of all kinds that the water washed up. 

It was an agonising time of suspense, however, for 
them. Between the clouds and the water, on the 
top of the near hills, men might be seen looking 
down. into the wild waves that were covered with 
branches and trees and with household wrecks, But 
these men could not help, they could only look on 
and scream if their neighbours were carried away— 
for there was not a boat for miles round. And still the 
water rose, washed through the kitchen, and the direc- 
tion of the current seemed to be changing. And John 
was all alone, to do what he could, while behind him 
wept Kate, and clasped the boy to her breast, that if 
need were that he must die, he should at least not die 
alone, but go to his last sleep in his granny’s arms, 
which had so often rocked him to rest before. 

It was:a slow and horrible death which now seemed 
to be creeping nearer and nearer, for the waves got 
higher and the force of the current swept more in 
the direction of the house. John had tried to turn 
it by the house door, which he had wrenched from 
its hinges, but the door had been carried away ; he 
had next rammed in an old pig-trough, and that was 
threatened with the same fate. Hour after hour had 
passed in this anguish of suspense, and the sky was so 
overcast that it seemed to be getting late. Evening 
was at hand, and if the water went on rising it was 
their last evening here below,—after it came the night 
that knows no earthly morning.. By-and-by it seemed 
to John as though the trough was less tossed than be- 
fore, the water did not break so high over it. 

** Mother,” he cried, through the window, “I do 
believe that the river is going down.” 

“God be praised!” cried Kate; ‘then we shall 
not die! I used to think I should not so much mind 
it, and yet I have been so terrified. Ah, when a 
thing is far off it looks very different to what it does 
under your eyes !” 

The water began to subside, and soon the cottage 
was no longer entirely surrounded,—here and there 
there was a bare spot, and these grew larger and more 
frequent, and although a wave would come every now 
and then and wash over them, yet when the wave 
passed there were more dry spots than before, and soon 
they could go all round the cottage without getting 
their shoes full of water, 

But scarcely had they had time to realise the joy 
“ — when throughout the valley mournful 





sounds began to float over the waters, wailing for help. 
These were the alarm bells. The angry river threatened 
to break bounds in many places where stood large vil- 
lages ; and the terrified inhabitants announced their 
distress and appealed for compassion and assistance, | 
To add to the gloom night was coming on, and lights 


were seen to sparkle here and there. Nothing is more 
dangerous and eerie than to contend by lantern-light 
against a swollen stream ; it gives a sense of having 
to deal with dark, mysterious, unearthly power. 

The especial distress seemed to be on the opposite 
bank of the river, and our good Kate could no longer 
enjoy her own safety for thinking of the poor people 
over whose land the wild river swept in the black- 
ness of night. That night they had but little sleep, 
for although the waters had abated, the river itself was 
as dangerous as ever, and thankful were they when the 
day broke, and with it came energy and hope to avert 
further mischief. 

In this they succeeded, but the mischief already 
done was great enough. Much land was laid waste, 
much wood washed away, many of the dikes torn 
down,—nay, houses and men swept off. 

Sorrowful and desponding stood our pocr Kate at 
the cottage door on that morning before her desolated 
fields. All yesterday she had had to tremble for dear 
life, and when the alarm bells rang, to sorrow for other 
poor sufferers. Now that morning. had come, and 
life was safe, and the bells silent, and she came out 
from the cottage and saw the earth and sky alike 
one barren grey, she had to hold on by the door-post, 
for now for the first time she realised the extent of 
her calamity. Her little plot of ground had been 
entirely under water, not merely as was the case last 
year ; it looked now just like the bed of ariver ; and 
as for the flax, even what they had rescued was ‘washed 
away, and nota trace of it to be seen.’ The whole 
garden was covered over with sand and gravel a foot 
deep,—no sign of any cultivation. ‘That was hard to 
bear! Johuny tried to comfort her with the prospect 
of fish, but, as often happens, this was but empty 
comfort after all ; for look where: he:would, not a fish 
was to be found, the rush of water had been too 
strong. John stood by in melancholy mood, for a 
long time kept silence, and then broke ont-with his 
belief that wherever he was he .brought ill-luck, that 
so much was certain. The best thing they could do 
now was to work hard and leave the rest to God. 
People would hardly let them die of hunger, and if 
they did we must all die once and there would be an 
end to trouble. At all events they must try and dig 
where the sand was least deep, and take up the 
potatoes that were still sound. It was a poor pro- 
spect, but if they did what they could, no one could 
reproach them later. A neighbour who happened to 
pass by, gave it as his opinion that the best plan - 
would be for John to get a declaration signed by eye- 
witnesses of the calamity that had befallen him, and 
with that declaration te go about the country begging, 
taking care however to be first in the field. He 
could tell him that if he set about it promptly, he 
might make no bad thing of it. . But John declined 
his advice, and preferred for his part to put off 
begging as long as he possibly could. 
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XXIV. 


ROSES BLOOM FAIREST ON GRAVES, AND WHEN NEED IS 
HIGHEST, GOD IS NIGHEST. 

THERE could hardly be a sadder occupation than that 
which mother and son now engaged in. They had to dig 
and carry away gravel for hours together before they 
could come upon a potato haulm, and when they dug it 
up they only found a few poor potatoes beneath. These 
they put into a sieve to dry, but on looking at them 
after a few days, they discovered that half were already 
rotten, and probably the other half would soon follow. 
However, they determined to save all they could, for 
it was rumoured that the river would break out again, 
and that soon. This terror was natural, for the embank- 
ments were everywhere shaken, and they had been 
but slightly repaired, most hands being required for 
field work of different kinds. 

And so the flood did return. On the very next 
Sunday, when no one was looking for it, down it 
came through the valley, not roaring and rushing 
as the first time, but, as it were, stealthily, and 
so more dangerously. It is strange that the river 
should always choose the Sunday for its outbreaks ; 
or rather this choice is made by Another who sends 
the calamity on this day to men who are in the 
habit of working on a Sunday, and have no time left 
to devote to God. This powerful preacher is sent to 
them out of the desert, to teach them that if they 
needs must work, God will choose them work enough 
for this and many days, till they learn once more to 
keep the Sabbath-day holy and to prize its rest. 

Very solemn was the voice of this mighty preacher. 
Men’s hearts trembled for fear, sleep fled from their 
eyes. On this occasion Kate’s cottage was not in 
danger ; the river had taken another direction. Not 
far from her, however, though, on the other bank, there 
was a fearful rush of water through a district in which 
the cottages stood thick as growing hemp, and each cot- 
tage had many inhabitants, chiefly children. It may be 
’ imagined what screaming and confusion there was when 
the flood was heard rushing round the dwellings, and 
the children had to be snatched out of bed and carried 
naked to the upper story,—why they knew not, and 
no one had time to tell them, nor could any one indeed 
hear what another said. All screamed, wailed, groaned 
at once. From cottage to cottage spread the shrieking, 
but the flood roared between ; and what was going on 
there, and why the shrieking, no one knew, nor could 
any one household go to the assistance of another. 
All foreboded the worst for others and the worst for 
themselves, and if a light went out in any direc- 
tion, the cottage was believed to be a prey to the 
waves, " 

Lower down, a hill rose in the river’s way, and with 
a fearful roar it dashed aside through houses, bridges, 
stables, and poured itself into its old bed, laden with 
booty of all kinds ; for whatever had been carelessly 
left about the houses it swept away. Down it rolled, 
shaking all embankments, bearing on its waves the 
trophies of its achievements ; and wherever it came 
it brought misery, and women wept to think of the 
havoc it had done, and all hearts thrilled with com- 
passion, Meantime most astounding things were told 





about the rush of the river into its old bed, and num- 
bers flocked to see it flowing there. 

Johnny must needs want to go and see this pheno- 
menon too, and insisted upon his father taking him at 
once, and his grandmother seconded him. Kate re- 
mained at home. We all know how we haunt the place 
where our treasure is, or where those we loved are 
buried, or the scene of the pleasures we tasted in 
our youth. We see people weeping beside graves, and 
though the first pang returns, and the wounds break 
out anew, yet the attraction is too mighty to be resisted. 
So it is, too, after a fire; the ground has been searched 
over and over again, and yet the owner must needs re. 
turn to the ashes of his house. And Kate felt the same 
towards her buried crops. Although it almost broke 
her heart to see the spot, so green and flourishing of 
late, so grey and barren now, she could not keep away. 
Yet there was little she could do there, for it was too 
late in the year to sow anything; and besides, the 
ground was not fit for it, so much sand and gravel had 
to be carried away, and good earth broughtin. How- 
ever, there she was, pottering about, hardly knowing 
why or wherefore, and but too certain there was nothing 
to find. After awhile she desisted ; and being alone 
and safe from observation, she sat down upon the edge 
of the field,wept and grieved, sought for some ground 
of hope, and found none, 

** More than a year ago,” thought Kate, ‘‘ some- 
thing like this happened. I had sand to clear away. 
I had to mourn over my flax. I thought all was over, 
and that nothing worse could happen tome! Alas, 
and how much I have had to undergo since then! 
Twice the potato disease, then my son’s accident, 
and now the flood, which has destroyed everything— 
everything whatever. Then I had some money in the 
cupboard, now it is empty ; then there were chari- 
table people, and now all charity is wanted at home ; 
then but few were damaged, now all are in the same 
case, and there is little pity to be expected for mine, 
I may sit alone, forsaken, and cry my fill, and wonder 
what is to become of me. No one troubles their head 
about me! It is just here I sat before fretting over 
my flax and my potatoes, and then the trees parted 
and a kind neighbour came through and helped me. 
Now I might sit here long enough, no parting of the 
trees, no good fairy to appear.” 

But, lo! when Kate looked up to the place through 
which the farmer’s wife had come, there was some one 
standing there again; only this time it was not a stout 
heavy woman, but a pretty face, all pink and white, 
looked through the fir-branches. Kate gave a loud 
scream, and the young girl had to come quite close and 
to speak in her gentlest tones before she recovered 
herself, and knew her to be the maid that had so taken 
her fancy, the rich maid with the fifty dollars. Kate 
had given up all hope of a message coming from this 
quarter, and indeed from sheer misery she had ceased 
to think about it. The river had swept away her 
hopes and plans with her flax. But when she looked 
into the sweet face before her, hope suddenly revived, 
and rose like a magic garden of delight, over which, 
however, hung a little cloudy doubt, as to whether 
she came to decline or accept the offer made. Kate 
hoped the Jast; she hardly thought the rejection 
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would have been brought in person; and that per- 
haps, after all, things would yet turn out well. 

It was with a happy smile that the old woman 
welcomed the dear girl, led her to the house, and 
insisted upon her coming in. Barbara made the 
customary excuses : she could not remain, she had only 
been passing, and had only. wished to see how things 
were, she had feared that Kate must have suffered, and 
now she must take her leave. 

** Stay a moment,” said Kate, rather disheartened ; 
“out here there is no speaking a word in comfort ; 
you are surely come to bring me an answer ?” 

*¢ What answer ?” inquired Barbara. 

*¢ The farmeress will surely have told you?“ 

* She has told me nothing,” was the reply. 

**Why, look there, what a woman she must be! 
Who can ever trust again?” cried Kate. ‘I sus- 
pected for a moment that she had something brewing 
in her mind, when she dismissed me so quickly, and 
never asked me to stay dinner. She did not want to 
part with you, and that was why she got rid of me so 
hastily ; and then never to say a word to you, the 
good-for-nothing woman that she is !” 

“You were over there then ?” inquired Barbara.‘ 

‘¢ Indeed, was I,” said Kate ; *‘ but come in and sit 
down, I will make you a cup of coffee, and tell you 
how things stand.” 

Meanwhile the farmeress had not been so faithless 
as Kate supposed. Barbara had never been once to 
see her, and as for sending messages or doing any- 
thing underhand, that was not her way. The fact 
is, Barbara had felt much aggrieved that her cousin 
showed so little sympathy, and would not appear to 
notice what she had so much at heart. ‘She is a 
hard dry woman,” thought the young girl, ‘‘ she does 
not care much for any one: so long as she can rule 
and dictate she is quite satisfied. I have no one in 
the world to whom I can turn. Both father and 
mother are in heaven, Alas! if only I were with 
them, and out of everybody’s way, how well it were 
for me!” So felt poor Barbara, and this was no 
passing thought, but a’settled mood, which expressed 
itself in her face and all her gestures. 

Occupied with her own misery, Barbara paid but 
little attention to outward events, and though she 
heard of the havoc the river had made, she did not 
much heed it. When the second flood came, and 
people ran to see it’as to a house on fire, a thought 
of Kate shot through Barbara’s mind. How had it 
affected the poor old woman ? was she still alive ? had 
she lost anything ? might she not perhaps help her? 
Barbara was only afraid that if she went to inquire 
she might come across John: she would far rather 
not, and yet she was continually thinking, ‘‘ Suppose 
I were to meet him, how should I look, and what 
should I say to him, and how would he look, and 
would he know me again, and what would he say, 
and how should we get on together?” And the more 
afraid she was of such a meeting, the more it occu- 
pied her imagination. In short, the idea took away 
appetite and sleep ; she must needs go and see. 

To her cousin, however, Barbara would not go in 


. the first instance ; she would undertake the expedi- 


tion on her own account, and in the crowd that was 
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constantly coming and going she could contrive to 
make her way without being observed. What grieved 
her was, that she had so little money to take with her, 
whereas she would have liked to have had both pockets 
full, and she was afraid of applying to her trustee, 
So she had to set out witha light purse, only con- 
taining two florins, and therefore with a heavy heart 
to think that she could not make use of her own money 
to help others, and dared not even demand a few dollars, 

She knew the situation of the cottage very well, 
and thought she would just peep round first to see 
whether John was at home or only his mother ; and 
so it was that Kate saw a little face shine through the 
branches that seemed to her like that of an angel. 
Barbara came forward, greatly relieved that John was 
not visible, and yet looking for him in every corner ; 
and when he did not appear, she was conscious of 
a heart-sinking, but had not courage as yet to in- 
quire about him. Kate made the fire, and talked, 
and ground the coffee, and was all the while. in such 
a state of excitement that it was wonderful the coffee 
was drinkable. When at last it was poured out, and 
the old woman came to sit down, her excitement 
gradually subsided, and she began to collect her 
thoughts. 

‘* And so then she said nothing atallto you? That 
was too bad of her! However, now I can tell it you 
all myself, without any one to distort what I say, and 
you shall hear the exact state of the case.” 

Kate now proceeded to relate all that she had 
thought about basket-making, and about Barbara and 
John, and how they were made for one another, and 
John was willing, and Barbara must be willing too, 
for no one ought to be offended at an offer; and 
if she had a fancy to spend a copper in soup or 
anything else, no one would ever object to it; and 
if the weather should be wet or cold, Kate would go 
round herself ; and, indeed, with such means as hers, 
there would be no harm in staying at home in dis- 
agreeable weather. And as to her mistress, she need 
not be afraid of offending, for marriage put an end to 
service just as death did to a compact, and most cer- 
tainly she would never have any cause to repent the 
step, that Kate would answer for. 

The old woman went on in this strain for a long 
while, and Barbara listened with delight, for it was 
long since she had been made’so much of, and she had 
pined for love like this for years. 

** And now, Barbara, what do you say to it?” in- 
quired Kate. 

This was an embarrassing question for poor Bar- 
bara. At first, as we said, she had felt delighted, 
and afterwards highly amused when it came to the 
basket making and carrying, and she had pictured to 
herself their amazement when they heard who she 
was, and what she had, and how they could possibly 
do without baskets ; but now, when the sudden ques- 
tion came, a great weight fell upon her spirits ; she 
had not yet seen John, and all her relations rose 
before her mind, together with her cousin, whom she 
looked upon as having played her false ; and how was 
a poor forsaken orphan to withstand them all, and to 
break through such serried ranks of opposition? Alas! 
Barbara must needs weep, such sweetand bitter thoughts 
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had been raised, and when north and south winds suc- 
ceed each other, we all know that they bring rain. 

What, however, she meant by weeping thus it 
passed Kate’s power to comprehend. It never occurred 
to her that a girl could have any cause for tears with 
the prospect of getting John for a husband, and with all 
things going on so smoothly.. She began to fear that 
the proposition came too late. Barbara would fain have 
accepted it, but there was some hindrance now which 
would not have existed had her mistress opened her 
mouth at the right time. There then would have 
been hope, now there was none. This suggested itself 
to Kate’s mind. The magic gardens were all covered 
by a black cloud, and Kate too began to weep, just 
as bitterly as Barbara. 

While they were thus weeping, they were suddenly 
startled by a loud voice exclaiming, ‘* Why, what on 
earth do I see?” and as they turned round terrified, 
there were the farmeress and John standing in the 
doorway. An awful pause now ensued in Kate’s 
little room, and the four faces looked at each other in 
the strangest manner possible. 

** Well, since so it is,” cried the farmeress at 
length, ‘‘I say nomore. As far as I am concerned, 
what is, is, and what is to happen, comes to pass, I 
say, mother, have you got a cup for me, and a drop 
of coffee still in the pot? Iam thirsty. Well, mother, 
you think it an odd thing, don’t you now, that I 
should be found here, as if I had dropped from the 
sky? It fared with me as with the rest of the world. 
As everybody thought they must run and see the 
river in its old bed, why, so I thought too. As I 
was coming back, I thought to myself that the figure 
with the child was familiar to me, and so it proved. 
But for a long time my gentleman would not show 
that he knew me, and looked this way and that way, 
just as the quality do when they are ashamed of 
seeming acquainted with one. However, I turned 
his head round, I warrant you. He had to speak 
to me, whether or no. From him I heard what 
a terrible disaster you had had, and, as the child posi- 
tively insisted upon a drive, I thought I might just 
as well come in to see what the river had been about 
here—fine work, indeed, it has made !—and here un- 
expectedly I find company for my homeward drive.” 

Then the farmeress looked with a comical and some- 
what satirical expression at Barbara. 

Kate could not understand this state of things, 
could not imagine why the mistress did not give her 
maid a proper scolding for having, as she supposed, 
made her escape as soon as her back was turned. 
Kate felt thoroughly roused ; here she thought was a 
fair opportunity of reproaching the farmeress with her 
treacherous silence, and putting her publicly to shame. 

** John,” said she, “ this is the young lass who 
was here once before, and whom I spoke to thee about.” 

‘The one who will be my mammy, won’t you ?” 
added Johnny, by way of more complete explanation, 

Barbara caught his curly head in both her hands. 

John, however, very gravely interposed : ‘* Mother, 
there is some mistake here ; this is no servant-maid.”’ 

** What do you say?” cried Kate ; ‘‘ why, who is 
she then ?”’ 

‘* This,” continued John, “ is the young girl I had 








the affray about. I have been told since that she is 
a farmer’s daughter.” 

** Impossible !” cried Kate ; “no one would surely 
make fun of an old woman in this way.” 

‘¢ Indeed it is as I say,” insisted John. 

“ Why, surely it cannot be, to think how civil she 
was, and all for no purpose ; and she has not got those 
good means, I dare say ; and those, who should have 
known better, to have helped to make a fool of a poor 
old woman! Well, I will say I think that was too 
bad,” said Kate, more angry than she had ever been 
in her life before; except, perhaps, in her daughter-in- 
law’s time. 

‘You have some right to complain, I own,” said 
the farmeress, half laughing; ‘‘ but things are not, 
after all, as you fancy. No one wanted to make fun 
of you; far otherwise ; but if I had supposed things 
were to go as far as this, I might have thought twice 
before I lent a helping hand; but so I suppose 
it was to be. Look you, the lass and I were both 
sorry for you when we heard what distress you were 
in; and moreover, her conscience pricked her for 
having been the cause of the quarrel. It would not 
have become her to pay you a visit in her own name, 
and I did not know how to manage to avoid getting 
talked about ; and yet I wanted to help you in some 
way or other. ‘ Cousin’—for you must know we are 
related—¥‘ cousin,’ said she, ‘I have a plan; no one 
knows me up there, and I will give myself out as your 
maid, and take over what you wish to send, and then 
no one will ever hear a word about it.’ I was fool 
enough to approve of the plan, and never dreamed what 
stuff and nonsense might come into the heads of an 
old woman and a young one when together. It did 
indeed occur to me that you two had been plotting 
some mischief; but I thought to myself, ‘If no one 
blows, out the spark goes.’ Then you came over, 
mother, with your offer of marriage, and you wished 
to speak about it to my maid. I might have told 
you how things were then ; but in the first place I was 
too much amused, and, in the next place, I did not 
like to do so, for I thought the thing might die out 
of itself, and nothing more be said ; or if it had to be 
put an end to, there was plenty of time for it. If the 
girl had come over to see me, I should probably 
have told her the whole affair, and seen how she took 
it. But my young lady would not trust me, and so 
I let things take their chance, and thought there 
would be some other way of helping John and you 
without the young girl, for ’tis truth I had not for- 
gotten you. But look you here; my lass knows 
how to fight for herself; here I find my discreet 
cousin behind your table, and I have no doubt you 
and she have been railing well ayainst bad people and 
the bad world, and you have settled the whole 
question of the baskets and the coppers for soup.” 
And the stout farmeress laughed. 

Meanwhile our good Kate had become appeased, 
and was quietly wiping away her tears. She saw that 
no harm had been meant, but they must not be angry 
with her for having had such thoughts ; when one does 
not know the rights of a case, all sorts of things come 
into one’s head, and drowning people, she pleaded, 
will catch at a straw. The young girl had pleased her 
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uncommonly, she must own that ; and so had her for- 
tune—it would have set John going in some business or 
other. Now, when all was over, she saw, of course, 
that a farmer’s daughter was always a farmer’s daughter, 
even if she had no fortune, as was often the case, 
She was very sorry for it, she confessed ; but there 
they were, just the same as before, and there was no 
help for it. 

** Listen to me, mother,” said the farmeress ; 
“people must not give up all hope at once in this 
way. I myself believe, since I have found the girl 
here, that something will come of it. You and I need 
only leave the young people together ; there will be a 
talk, to be sure, but that will soon blow over.” 

**No, no,” persisted Kate, ‘‘ nothing can come of 
it, What should John do with a farmer’s daughter ; 
he has no land ; she would not carry baskets about ; 
what would they live upon? Fifty dollars, even if 
she has them, are a nice sum ; but when you come to 
live upon them, they soon come to an end.” 

Upon this the other again fell into fits of laughter, 
but at last she said: ‘* For that story at least I am 
in no way responsible, that is the girl’s own.” 

‘Has she then nothing after all?” said Kate, 
sorrowfully ; ‘*I should not have thought it of her.” 

‘*Look you,” returned the farmeress, “‘the story 
is of a kind that you will not easily match. In general 
girls swell out their means to the very utmost. 
How much would you guess she has, granny? Well, 
T’ll tell you—about two thousand dollars or more.” 

At that, Kate stared at the speaker, but no single 
word could she utter. 

*¢ Come, granny, and show me your crops, and 
where the river washed over,” said the good woman, 
and she took the grandmother and grandchild out with 
her, being of opinion that the young people might like 
to have a few words together, while she expounded her 
views respecting them outside to Kate, 

When she thought that time had. been allowed 
for all possible explanation, she turned her steps to 
the cottage. After such suflicient preliminaries, it 
seemed to her that things might now be settled, and 
that. there was no occasion to talk long about it. 
But even a sagacious woman may sometimes be 
mistaken. When she went in with the question, 
“ Now then, do you understand each other ?” 
neither Barbara nor John replied. During the whole 
time they had scarcely exchanged ten words. Each 
thought the other should begin, and neither had the 
courage to do so: John because he was a poor 
crippled fellow, and Barbara because, in spite of her 
loving heart, she was thoroughly maidenly. 

Upon that the farmeress exclaimed, ‘* A couple of 
young simpletons you are ! don’t you know that people 
should make the most of time when they have it? 
However, we will set out now, and you, my girl, will 


go with me, for I think it is well that I should have | 


my eyes upon you.” 
Upon which John wanted to put in a word, but 


she would not listen, insisting: ‘‘ You should have | 


spoken before—you had plenty of time given you; now 
see that my vehicle is ready. If you have anything 
to say to the lass, don’t go to her brother’s, or you'll 


come to grief, and don’t come to me, for I will have | 


nothing to do with it till the thing is settled. If 
you will take my advice, why then I should say 
that the landlady’s house at Michelhofen would be no 
bad place to meet at ; and between this and next week 
you may get a pair of shoes made, should either of 
you chance to want them, and think over what you 
mean to say ; and so now adieu, and fare you well.” 

Gladly would they have spoken now, but what 
the cousin said was said once for all. 

On their way home her cousin spoke out plainly 
to Barbara, and let her tongue loose; and on the 
appointed day John came back from the place of 
meeting at a very late hour, and told his mother that 
everything was arranged, and that he would give her 
the particulars in the morning. 

Next morning, accordingly, John told his mother 
how everything had been arranged, and how the next 
Sunday the banns were tu be published. ‘*O mother,” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ you are my good angel; I cannot thank 
you, but our Lord God will ‘reward you in eternity. 
Meanwhile we will do what we cam. we will make 
much of you, you shall do no more work,—that we 
have determined.” 

‘God be praised and blessed !” said Kate, the tears 
running down her cheeks, “ you are provided for and 
the boy too, But don’t concern yourselves about mé, 
I shall get on very well, and our Lord God and kind 
neighbours will help me on. But what does your late 
mistress say to it, and the other relatives?” 

‘‘The relatives are mad enough, but they can’t 
prevent it, and the farmeress says that we are to do 
what we like, and when it has come to a wedding 
then we are to go to her, perhaps she may have some- 
thing to say to us. What, she did not say, but we 
suppose that she means to let us a house, and that 
I am to farm and do what I can, besides looking a 
little after her affairs.” 

** Yes, indeed! God is still above all, and when 
need is highest, help is nighest! But now in this 
dear time, when the potatoes have failed, and bread is 
so dear, it seems an awful risk to set up housekeeping : 
it is an expensive thing. Have you thought it over 
well, John, and do you think you can venture ?” 

‘‘ Mother,” said John, “if God has helped us 
hitherto, why should I fear now ? the money is there.” 

“How much was it you said?” asked Kate. 

‘¢ At least two thousand dollars,” replied John. 

“‘That quite frightens me,” said Kate, ‘I cannot 
make out how much exactly that may be. But, John, 
never forget that love is the chief thing and not the 
money. And don’t let the money eat up the love. 
Better be without the first than the last any day.” 

It was a hard trial to Barbara to have to announce 
to her brother that her banns were to be published on 
the following day, but this she was obliged to do, lest 
he and his wife should find themselves in the church, 
and have to endure the gaze of the whole congre- 
gation. Her brother said nothing more than, ‘‘So! 
here is a pretty thing, indeed; but wait awhile, 
wait till the shoe pinches, for pinch it will” Upon 
| which he blustered himself out. But then came the 
sister-in-law, and she raised such a storm that 
Barbara packed up her things and took to flight. 
She would have gone to her cousin’s, but she referred 
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her to her friend the landlady at Michelhofen. 
“ Believe me,” she said, ‘the less I stir in it now, 
the better I can come forward by-and-bye. You, 
however, go to the minister, and tell him the whole 
story, so that he may be proof against all vain remon- 
strances.” Barbara obeyed, but very reluctantly. 
She spent, however, several afternoons with her 
future mother-in-law, and happy afternoons they 
were, for here there was nothing but love,—and no 
one can say how precious that love was to her,—and 
both were humbled, for each felt that she received 
more than she gave. How respectful the old mother 
was to her pretty, rich daughter, and how she never 
could compass the idea of a fortune of two thousand 
dollars, passes all description. It was found impos- 
sible to hinder the wedding, though Barbara’s near 
relatives would most gladly have done so. A dinner 
was given by the Michelhofen landlady, at which 
mother and cousin must needs be present, whether 
inclined or not, 

** And now, my new cousin,” asked the farmeress 
of John, “‘ when is the partition of property to come 
about, and what do you think about it ?” 

**T never was in earnest,” replied he; ‘one says 
mgny a foolish thing when one’s blood is up.” 

‘* Believe me, cousin,” she went on, ‘‘ Satan is a 
cunning one, and what gets said in jest is often at last 
done in earnest. But I say, cousin, if’s a curious fact 
how people change their eyes and their mind when 
they happen to have some thousand florins of their 
own. Yes, indeed, it makes a mighty difference ; and 
many a man seems to carry his principles in his breeches’ 
pocket, and to change them according as it is full or 
empty. Why, cousin, I might if I liked give you an 
example of this, but it is too bad to speak of it now.” 

Meanwhile, old Kate sat behind a full plate, and 
beside the plate stood a full glass; but she did not eat, 
she did not drink. 

‘*But, mother,” said Barbara, in her tenderest tones ; 
** but, mother, how is this? why do you not eat, why 
do you,not drink ? are you not well ?” 

** Ah, Barbara,” said Kate, ‘God knows what’s 
the matter with me; my heart is so full, so full, I’ve 
no more room.” 

‘* Will you have some drops, mother, or a glass of 
water ?” 

‘* They would do nothing for it,” replied Kate. ‘I am 
full of thankfulness, full of joy ; I hardly know where 
I am—+so lately in darkest night, and now in the middle 





of the sun.. God knows, I must pray hard to Him 
every day, that He may keep my head from being 


quite turned by it. And then I must needs think of 
so many poor people still in such distress, and far more 
pious than ourselves; and God has helped us, and they 
are there in trouble, and no one is there to help them! 
Ah, dear, no one knows, unless they have felt it, what 
it is when winter is before the door and there is 
nothing in the cellar; nothing anywhere but debts 
at one’s heels, God help us!” 

‘“¢ Your health, mother,” broke in the cousin; “and 
now don’t be taking up other people’s sorrows the 
moment you have dropped your own. I know, in- 
deed, that there are some who must be always anxious, 
if not about their own concerns, about those of others ; 
I have seen such cases, There are hearts to whom no 
one is strange, there are times when whatever distress 
is going on a hundred miles off burns into one’s soul, let 
alone what is going on in one’s own neighbourhood. 
But you, John, take example from your mother. 
Often it turns out ill when a poor man marries a rich 
wife ; hé is too apt to become arrogant and brutal to 
everybody, his wife included ; and ten to one he dies 
a beggar at last. Believe it or not, it is far harder to 
be upright and reputable in wealth, having been poor, 
than to remain respectable in poverty all one’s life 
long. And, moreover, if things are to prosper, the 
wife must do her part, and must not say, ‘ The 
money came from me.’ What is a handful of money, 
after all? it is soon spent, particularly when there 
are two to help to spend it; and if you had ten 
times as much it would come to an end in a few 
years, however you may protest that you do not want 
much.” 

‘¢ But what shall we undertake ?” inquired John. 

*¢ We will not speak of that to-day,” returned the 
farmeress; ‘‘first settle everything with . Barbara’s 
trustee, and when you know exactly how you stand, 
we can see about it. Health to you all, and may you 
be prosperous ; and may your mother be rewarded 
sevenfold for all she has done for you and borne for 
you, and may God long spare her to you in health, 
that you may, as you ought, take example by her, 
and love God and man as she does, and be, as she is, 
one of those whom God blesses during life, and after- 
wards makes happy in heaven. Health to you all!” 

To this excellent toast we have nothing more to 
add : we only wish with our whole heart that it may 
be realised. 





A SACRAMENTAL MEDITATION, 


“THIS DO IN REMEMBRANCE OF ME.” 


Ir, on prayerful meditation of these words, we find 
@ sublime and divine mystery, the first idea they sug- 
gest is one of tenderest human sympathy. Illustrative 
pictures are presented to the mind of affectionate fare- 
wells from earthly friends, 

For example, we think of the father of a large 
family who are dependent on his affection, counsel, 
and guardianship. He is summoned on important 


duties to a distant land. Great is the sorrow of his 





household at the prospect of separation. He grieves 


. with them, and is anxious for their welfare during his 


absence. The evening before he sets out they are all 
seated together round the fire in his favourite room, 
occupied with one sad thovght. He breaks the 
silence by saying, ‘‘ My children, you will sometimes 
come together and sit here at sunset, and look at 
yonder portrait of your father, and remember him 
when far away. Should differences arise among you, 
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such remembrance may end them. If you are tempted 
to evil courses which you would never enter were I 
with you, such remembrance may strengthen you to 
resist the temptation. If you suffer from the unkind- 
ness of others, the thought of the enduring love which 
binds us together will sustain you. If you feel lonely 
and sad, the thought of me, absent only for a little 
while, and soon to return, may encourage and console 
you. Besides, I want your loving thoughts of me. 
For love’s own sake, I wish not to be forgotten. It 
will cheer me, when absent, to know that your hearts 
are with me still, So, my children, come together 
here sometimes at sunset, in remembrance of me.” 

Would not this tell of tender affection? Would 
loving children neglect it? And suppose it was a 
dying wish, the final request of one about to take the 
last long journey, and who desired to live in the 
hearts of his friends, and that they should live in the 
hope of a final reunion in heaven ? 

Thus the Lord, our brother man, loving, tender- 
hearted, in prospect of separation from those so much 
endeared to Him, addressed His disciples on the eve of 
His crucifixion. His mind was specially bent on such 
a leave-taking. He said unto them, ‘‘ With desire 
have [ desired to eat this passover with you-before I 
suffer.” And as He brake and distributed the bread, 
and passed round the cup, He said, ‘‘ Do this,” and 
let the Church, my people, for whom I die, do this 
until I come again, ‘‘in remembrance of me.” The 
thought of me will appease strife, will counteract 
temptation, will soothe sorrow, will animate hope— 
therefore do this in remembrance of me. I know how 
apt the absent are to be forgotten. -I would not be 
forgotten when no longer visible. I wish you to think 
of me and to love me still ; and not simply to love me 
as distant, but to regard me as still near. By visible 
and tangible symbols, I would have my body and blood 
made present realities to your minds. .I would have 
you feel that spiritually I am as truly present with 
you as this bread is, which represents my human 
body, now ascended and glorified in heaven. There- 
fore, bear in mind that ‘this is my body, which is 
given for you ; this do in remembrance of me.” 

What a loving heart has Jesus! All the tender- 
ness ever manifested in man or in woman resides in 
Him, who is the Creator and Fountain of it all. Why 
should we make a mediator of the Virgin Mary, as if 
she had more tenderness than the Divine Son of Man ? 
Unlike the love of any mere created being, His is 
infinite. ‘‘Can a woman forget her sucking child, 
that she should not have compassion on the son of 
her womb ?—Yea, she may forget! Yet will not I 
forget thee.” He took our humanity, in order to ex- 
hibit, in a manner we can understand, the tender com- 
passion and love of God. Throughout His earthly 
life He showed how His heart clung to His friends ; 
how He loved, and how He delighted to be loved in 
return ; and so His last farewell was a fitting close to 
all His former intercourse with His disciples. 

And He is still the same. Though glorified, He 
has not lost His humanity. There is a Man in heaven, 
our Brother, our Representative, our Saviour and 
God. He yearns for our affection; He begs us to 
remember Him : He helps our remembrance by insti- 
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tuting this Supper. May we not believe He is-spe- 
cially present with all who celebrate it in a spirit of 
love towards Himself? Asking us to remember Him, 
may we not be quite sure He is remembering us ! 

What condescension that He should think of us so, 
and that He should ask us to think of Him! We 
know what it is to desire to be remembered by friends 
who are far away : we are pleased to know that they 
think of us, speak of us, are influenced by us still, 
and that they gladly embrace opportunities of com- 
municating with us. And thus our heavenly Friend 
desires and delights in our loving remembrance of 
Himself. In spite of our former rebellion, in spite 
of our present imperfections, though we so often 
grieve Him by our coldness of affection, by our in- 
difference to His interests, by our disregard of His 
commands—though we are so defiled with many, 
many faults, yet He, the Lord of Glory, values our 
love, and asks us to remember Him ! 

Can I be indifferent to such:love? Shall He whom 
angels delight to honour, shall He in whom the Father 
delightoth, saying, ‘* This is my beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased ;” shall He, ‘* who is the brightness 
of that Father’s glory, and the express image of his 
person,” sue me for my heart, and I refuse it? Shall 
He ask for my loving remembrance, and shall I be 
forgetful ? Shall I neglect the method He has specially 
appointed for the cherishing of this remembrance? No, 
Lord! Humbly and penitently, but gratefully and 
gladly, I will eat the bread, emblem of Thy body ; I will 
drink the wine, emblem of Thy blood ; I will do this 
in remembrance of Thee. If Thou, knowing my vile- 
ness, yet askest for my heart, Thou wilt not reject it 
because of that vileness. It can never lase that vile- 
ness, but by being lost in Thee. I shall never cease 
to be unworthy of Thy friendship, except by Thine 
unmerited love to me—Thou Sinner’s Friend ! There- 
fore, Lord, I will obey Thy kind command, I will 
respond to Thy loving appeal. I will remember how 
Thou didst take my nature, share my infirmities, 
wrestle with my foe, weep over my sorrows, bleed on 
the cross for my sins. I will remember how Thou 
didst triumph over death, despoil the grave of its 
terrors, and ascend into glory to plead for me before 
the throne. I will remember what Thou hast done 
for my soul in awakening me from the slumber of 
spiritual death, in prompting within me the prayer of 
penitence, in leading me to Thy cross, and causing 
me to feel some love to Thee, even though it some- 
times seem no more than a desire to love Thee. I 
can gain no comfort from the remembrance of my 
own thoughts or actions. From the remembrance of 
Thee alone can I derive peace, and strength, and 
hope, and joy. Help me, Lord, to remember Thee ! 
—not only when at Thy table, but at all times, and in 
every place, 

And do Thou, O most long-suffering and gracious 
Lord, cease not to remember me, in spite of my un- 
worthiness, When I am weary and faint with conflict, 
and need strength, remember me! When I am 
mourning from a sense of guilt, and need fresh assur- 
ance of pardon, remember me! When, burdened 
with many cares and sorrows, I need sympathy and 
consolation, remember me! When, at my last hour 
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I bid farewell to all my friends, and need a companion | be gathered there by the trumpet of the judgment, 
across the dark river, and a loving hand to grasp me | those who were Thy friends here, O let Thine eye 
on the strange shore beyond, remember me! And | fasten on me too. Then, Lord, may I exult in Thy 
when I see Thee on Thy throne, and Thou dost single | remembrance of me, who now humbly, yet confidingly, 


out from amongst the great multitude which will | come to this feast of love in remembrance of Thee ! 


Newman Hat. 





CHRIST THE REWARDER. 
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O utrTep hands of sovereign might, Turbulent nations praying Peace /— 
That spread beyond where sin can dare ! The grief I brought Thee voiceless lies. 
O tender eyes, whose loving light 


Strikes through a blind world’s dull despair ! It has no place, it has no name. 


A gift of love to Love I bring ; 

How shall we claim one glance of Thee The dark sky glows with living flame : 
Who hast all mortal fears to calm ? Not grief and loss, but Love, I sing. 

Or, ‘Son of David,” cry, ‘‘on me | 


Have mercy?” Nay, Lord! Here is balm. Dear Love! that heeds the bird in nest, 


The singing bird, the dead in wood ; 


Let me not thrust before Thine eyes, Great Love ! that smiles from east to west, 
That seek where martyrs watch and wait, And fills all places as a flood. 
A thankless life, that idly lies, “ 


Avenging Love !—But who shall call, 

‘* Avenge me, Lord!” O Christ, we see 
So many bondmen to release, The lifted hands have wounds !—We fall 
And devils dumb to exorcise; In silent shame to worship Thee. 


And brings no service, soon or late, 
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“CANST THOU BIND THE SWEET INFLUENCES OF 
PLEIADES ?” 


Ir is impossible for those who have never visited 
the glowing East, to form an adequate idea of the 
exceeding beauty of an Oriental night. The sky— 
which bends enamoured over clusters of graceful palm- 
trees fringing some slow-moving stream, or groves of 
dark motionless cypresses rising up like Gothic spires 
from the midst of white flat-roofed villages—is of the 
deepest, darkest purple, unstained by the faintest film 
of vapour, undimmed by a single fleecy cloud. It is 
the very image of purity and peace, idealising the 
dull earth with its beauty, elevating sense into the 
sphere of soul, and suggesting thoughts and yearnings 
too tender and ethereal to be invested with human 
language. Through its transparent depths the eye 
wanders dreamily upwards until it loses itself on the 
threshold of other worlds. Over the dark mountain 
ranges, the lonely moon walks with white feet, clothing 
the landscape with the pale glories of a mimic day ; 
while the zodiacal light, far more distinct and vivid 
than it is ever seen in this country, diffuses a mild 
pyramidal radiance above the horizon, like the after- 
glow of sunset. Myriads of stars, seemingly larger 
and nearer than ours, tremulous with excess of bright- 
ness, sparkle in the heavens. Constellations, invisible 
in northern latitudes, display their unfamiliar forms, 
associated with classical myths and legends which are 
a mental inheritance to every educated man from his 
earliest years. There the ship Argo sails over the 
trackless upper ocean in search of the golden fleece of 
Colchis; there Perseus, returning from the conquest of 
the Gorgons, holds in his hand the terrible head of 
Medusa ; there the virgin Andromeda, chained naked 
to the rock, awaits in agony the approach of the 
devouring monster ; there the luxuriant yellow hair 
of Berenice hangs suspended as a votive offering to 
Venus; while the dim misty track formed by the 
milk that dropped from Juno’s breast, and which as 
it fell upon the earth changed the Jilies from purple to 
a snowy whiteness, extends across the heavens, like the 
ghost of a rainbow. Conspicuous among them all, the 
symbol of the new world which opens up to the pilgrim 
from the west, the Southern Cross sheds its soft bright 
radiance above the horizon. Emblem of Christianity, it 
there looks down night after night on the ~egion where 
the cross was first planted and watered with the tears 
and blood of countless martyrs. It is the “star in 
the east,” which points the gaze of the worshipper of 
Jesus to the manger of Bethlehem, and the cross of 
Calvary. In the north, far up in the heavens, old 
Orion, with his blazing belt, meets the admiring eye, 
suggestive of gentle memories and kind thoughts of 
that north where home lies far away ; while imme- 
diately beyond it is seen the familiar cluster of the 
Pleiades, or Seven Stars, glittering and quivering with 
radiance in the amethystine ether, like a breastplate 
of jewels—the Urim and Thummim of the Eternal. 

We can imagine the patriarch Job gazing on this 
magnificent spectacle at midnight from some lonely 








spot on the plains of Chaldea. Sorrow has banished 
sleep from his eyes; doubt and despondency, arising 
from the seeming inconsistencies of Providence, have 
driven him forth from his dwelling to seek the calm 
solace of Nature. He feels himself enclosed as it were 
in a blind glen from which no way of escape appears, 
surrounded on every side by dark frowning mountains 
of mystery with no golden gleam of hope in the western 
horizon ; and thus disquieted, he is tremulous like an 
aspen leaf to all the influences of the hour and scene. 
The night-wind moans in the acacia trees beside him, 
and bathes his hot brow with its refreshing coolness. 
The Euphrates mirror-like glimmers far away, re- 
flecting on its unquiet waters the stedfast stars, and 
filling the drowsy air with its monotonous murmurs, 
All around him stretch the boundless Mesopotamian 
plains, clothed with the strangest lights and shadows 
from the mystical moonlight. Suddenly, his sad 
meditations are disturbed by an extraordinary appear- 
ance. The sky in the east becomes lurid and heavy; 
the moon loses its splendour, and assumes a violet 
colour ; the stars disappear ; the whole desert seems - 
to move ; clouds of sand, impelled by the fury of the 
deadly simoom, rush past. A voice issues from the 
bosom of the tempest, which thrills his soul with dread 
and awe. It is the voice of God. In gracious con- 
descension, the Sovereign and Judge of the universe 
appears to admonish the querulous mistrust, and 
resolve the painful doubts of his servant. God passes 
his varied and wonderful works in review before the 
patriarch ; and challenges him to answer his questions 
concerning the common appearances and processes of 
nature before attempting to fathom the secrets of 
Providence, or object to the wisdom and goodness 
of its upholder. From the mysteries of animal and 
vegetable life, from the phenomena of inorganic nature 
as displayed in this world, He directs Job’s attention 
to the glorious page of heaven unfolded overhead— 
alive with clustering constellations, whose bright 
destinies move at an infinite altitude above the petty 
waves of time, aud whose passionless purity and 
eternal peace seem to mock the fever of his soul. 
Often perchance while tending with his shepherds his 
numerous flocks on these plains where science was 
born, had he gazed on these magnificent orbs—watched 
their mysterious movements—their risings and settings, 
as they indicated on the great dial of heaven the 
hours of eternity, and lost himself in conjectures as to 
their nature, their distance, and their use. But never 
did he gaze upon them with such interest as now ; 
for the Spirit of God has invested them with a new 
and profounder meaning. They become hieroglyphics 
of the moral as well as of the physical world. They 
not only speak to him of the power and faithfulness 
of God; but they also show to him in a figure—enable 
him to see as in a glass darkly—the design and uses of 
affliction. They symbolise to him the great truth 
that, as the beams of the sun which reveal distinctly 
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insect and leaf, blind us to the countless orbs of | 


heaven, so the daylight of prosperity while it shows 


us clearly the trifling and perishing things of the | 


earth, conceals from our view the glories of the spiri- 
tual and eternal world ; and if light can thus obscure 
and deceive, why may not the night of trial and death 
which we so much dread? They teach him silently, 
but eloquently and impressively, that in all the 
darknesses with which man is surrounded, in sleep, in 
night, in sorrow, and in death, starry glimpses may 
be obtained of a depth of beauty and wisdom so great 
that the darkness mercifully covers it in its fulness 
from weak mortal eyes. And thus soothed into a 
better frame by the gracious teachings of the stars, 
the Divine question, *‘ Canst thou bind the sweet 
influences of Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion?” 
needs no answer. The patriarch has felt in his in- 
most soul the full power of the rebuke, “‘ Be still and 
know that I am God;” and now lies quiet and hushed 
like a weaned child in the Everlasting Arms. 

The isolated group of the “ Seven Stars,” from the 
singularity of its appearance, has been distinguished and 
designated by an appropriate name from the earliest 
ages, The learned priests of Belus carefully observed its 
risings and settings nearly two thousand years before 
the Christian era. By the Greeks it was called Pleiades, 
from the word pleein, to sail, because it indicated the 
time when the sailor might hope to undertake a 
voyage with safety ; and also Vergiliz from ver, the 
spring, because it ushered in the mild vernal weather 
favourable to farming and pastoral employments. The 
Greek poets associated it with that beautiful mytho- 
logy which in its purest form peopled the air, the 
woods, and the waters with imaginary beings, and 
made the sky itself a concave mirror from which came 
back exaggerated ideal reflections of humanity. The 
Seven Stars were supposed to be the seven daughters 
of Atlas, by Pleione—one of the Oceanides—placed in 
the heavens after death. Their names were Alcyone, 
Merope, Maia, Electra, Taygeta, Sterope, and Celeno. 
They were all united to the immortal gods, with the 
exception of Merope, who married Sisyphus, king of 
Corinth, and whose star therefore is dim and obscure 
among the rest of her sisters, The ‘lost Pleiad,” the 
“‘sorrowing Merope,” has long been a favourite 
shadowy creation of the poetic dream. 

But an interest deeper than any derived from my- 
thical association or classical allusion, is connected 
with this group of stars by the use made of it in 
Scripture. I believe that in the apparently simple and 
passing allusion to it in Job, lies hid the germ of one 
of the greatest of physical truths—a germ lying dor- 
mant and concealed in the pages of Scripture for ages, 
but now brought into air and sunlight by the dis- 
coveries of science, and developing flowers and fruit of 
rare value and beauty. As an eminent Professor has 
well remarked ; ‘There are glories in the Bible, on 
which the eye of man has not gazed sufficiently long 
to admire them ; there are difficulties, the depth and 
inwardness of which require a measure of the same 
qualities in the interpreter himself. There are notes 
struck in places, which, like some discoveries of 
science, have sounded before their time, and only after 
many days been caught up, and found a response on 





the earth. There are germs of truth which, after thou- 
sands of years, have never yet taken root in the 
world.” The question at the head of this paper con- 
tains a remarkable example of one of these far- 
reaching and anticipative truths. If our translators 
have correctly identified the group of stars to which 
they have given the familiar name of Pleiades—and 
we have every reason to confide in their fidelity—we 
have a striking proof here afforded to us of the perfect 
harmony that exists between the revelations of science 
and those of the Bible—the one illustrating and con- 
firming the other. We know not what progress the 
Chaldeans may have made in astronomical discovery at 
this early period ; but it is not at all likely that the 
great truth in question was known to Job—unless, 
indeed, specially revealed to him in order to enlarge 
his apprehensions of the wisdom and power of the 
Creator. So far as he was concerned, the question, 
*¢ Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades?” 
might have referred solely to what was then the 
common belief—viz., that the genial weather of 
spring was somehow caused by the peculiar position of 
the Pleiades in the sky at that season ; as if God had 
simply said, ‘* Canst thou hinder or retard the spring ? ” 
It remained for modern science to make a grander and 
wider application of it, and to show in this, as in 





other instances, that the Bible is so framed as to | 


expand its horizon with the march of discovery—that 
the requisite stability of a moral rule is in it most 


admirably combined with the capability of movement 


and progress. If we examine the text in the original, 








we find that the Chaldaic word translated in our | 
version Pleiades is Chimah, which means literally a 


hinge, pivot, or axle, which turns round and moves 
other bodies along with it. Now, strange to say, the 


group of stars thus characterised has recently been || 


ascertained, by a series of independent calculations— 
in utter ignorance of the meaning of the text—to be 
actually the hinge or axle round which the solar system 
revolves, It was long known as one of the most ele- 
mentary truths of astronomy, that the earth and the 
planets revolve around the sun; but the question 
recently began to be raised among astronomers, ‘* Does 
the sun stand still, or does it move round some other 
object in space, carrying its train of planets and their 
satellites along with it in its orbit?” Attention being 
thus specially directed to this subject, it was soon 
found that the sun had an appreciable motion, which 
tended in the direction of the constellation of Hercules 
—a lily-shaped group of small stars underneath the 
Plough in the north-western quarter of the heavens. 
This motion of the sun—while it gave a higher mean- 
ing to the grand description contained in the 19th 
Psalm, showing it to be no mere popular language or 
poetical metaphor, but a strict astronomical truth— 
also accounted in the most accurate manner for several 
curious discrepancies in regard to the positions of the 
stars, observed on comparing ancient and modern 
catalogues, which were formerly inexplicable. To- 
wards the constellation of Hercules, the stars seem to 
be opening out ; while at the opposite point of the sky 
their mutual distances are apparently diminishing—as 
if they were drifting away, like the foaming wake of 
a ship, from the goal of the sun’s course. When this 
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great physical truth was established ‘beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt, the next subject of investigation was 
the point or centre round which the sun performed 
this marvellous revolution; and after a series of 
elaborate observations and most ingenious calculations, 
this intricate problem was also satisfactorily solved— 
one of the greatest triumphs of human genius. M. 
Maedler, of Dorpat, found that Alcyone, the brightest 
star of the Pleiades, is the centre of gravity of our 
vast solar system—the luminous hinge in the heavens 
round which our sun and his attendant planets are 
moving through space. The very complexity and 
isolation of the system of the Pleiades, exhibiting 
seven distinct orbs closely compressed to the naked 
eye, but nine or ten times that number when seen 
through a telescope—forming a grand mechanism, 
whose individuals are united with each other more 
closely than with the general mass of stars, indicate | 
the amazing attractive energy that must be concen- 
trated in that spot. Vast as is the distance which sepa- 
rates our’sun from this central group—a distance 
thirty-four millions of times greater than the distance 
between the sun and our earth—yet so tremendous is 
the force exerted by Alcyone, that it draws our system 
irresistibly around it at the rate of 422,000 miles a 
day, in an orbit which it will take nineteen millions of 
years to complete. With this new explanation, how 
remarkably striking and appropriate does the original 
word for Pleiades appear! What a lofty significance 
does the question of the Almighty receive from this 
interpretation! ‘*Canst thou bind the sweet influ- 
ences of Pleiades?” Canst thou arrest, or in any 
degree modify that attractive influence which it exerts 
upon our sun and all its planetary worlds, whirling | 
them round its pivot in an orbit of such inconceivable | 
dimensions, and with a velocity so utterly bewilder- | 
ing? Silence the most profound can be the only | 
answer to such a question. Man can but stand afar | 
off, and in awful astonishment and profound humility | 
exclaim, with the Psalmist: “‘O Lord my God, | 
Thou art very great !” 

In accordance with this higher interpretation, the 
influences of the Pleiades may be called sweet, as indi- | 
cating the harmonious operation of those great laws | 
by which our system revolves around them. In this | 
vast and complex arrangement, not one wheel jars or | 
creaks—not a single discordant sound disturbs the | 
deep, solemn quietude of the midnight sky. Smoothly | 
and silently each star performs its sublime revolutions, | 
Although composed of so many bodies—differing in | 
size, form, and consistence—they are all exquisitely 
poised in space in relation to one another, and to their 
common centre ; their antagonistic forces are so nicely 
adjusted as to curb every orb in its destined path, and 
to preserve the safety and harmony of the whole, 
Moons revolve around planets, comets and planets 
around the sun, the sun around Alcyone, and Alcyone 
around some other unknown sun, hid far away in 
some unexplored depths of our galaxy ; and grand 
beyond conception, this cluster of systems around the 
great centre of ten thousand centres—the white throne 
of the Eternal and the Infinite ; and all with a rhythm 
80 perfect, that we might almost believe in the old 
poetic fable of ** The Music of the Spheres.” 














The influences of the Pleiades may also be called 
sweet, inasmuch as to the revolution of the sun and all 
his planets around them is due indirectly, and in a 
higher sense than that of the old astrological belief, 
the beautiful and grateful vicissitudes of the seasons 
on our earth. Spring owes to these influences its blue, 
sunny skies; and balmy breezes and showers ; summer, 
its genial warmth and luxuriant beauty ; autumn, its 
golden harvests and glory of fading leaves; and 
winter, its storms and snows. Moving round its own 
axis—while it revolves round the sun, and thereby 


| carried through space round the central sun—the 


surface of the earth is exposed to degrees of heat and 
light suited to the capacities of every organisation, 
and adapted for sustaining the largest possible amount 
of life. All the modifications of climate—the altera- 
tions of day and night—the changing aspects of nature 
—the varieties of animal and vegetable produgtions— 
by which our life is agreeably diversified, and our 
moral as well as our physical nature benefited, may 
be ranked among the sweet influences of Pleiades. 
The binding of this hinge then—the restraining or 
modifying in the slightest degree of the attractive 
force exerted by that group of stars on our system— 


would be either the entire destruction of our earth, - 


or such an alteration of its physical conditions as 
would cause every existing form of life to perish. 
What vast and almost infinite consequences depend 
upon that little star that gleams out upon us from 
the midnight sky, among a cluster of diamond points, 
itself scarcely larger than a drop of lucent dew ! What 
profound interest gathers around it! It is a blessed 
thought that it is not a capricious, changeable Being 
who holds the helm of our universe, by the vicissi- 
tudes of whose wheel our life is coloured and chequered ; 
but the just and merciful Jehovah—“ the same yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever”—the Father who pitieth 
His children, knowing the frailty of their frames. In 
this vision of orbits and revolutions, more awful and 
stupendous than Ezekiel’s vision of wheels within 
wheels, we see seated on the throne above the firma- 
ment, not a blind chance or a passionless fate, but 
one like unto the Son of Man—He whom John saw 
in Patmos, holding the mystery of the seven stars 
in his right hand—possessed of infinite love as well as 
infinite power—binding and loosing the sweet influ- 
ences of Pleiades solely for the order and good of 
His creation. ; 

This theory of the sun’s motion through space, car- 
rying our planet along with it, through regions of 
varying temperature according as it passes within 
greater or less distances of aggregations of stars—inde- 
pendent sources of light and heat—is supposed by 
some authors to account satisfactorily for the different 
changes which the earth has undergone during the 
various epochs of the geologist. We find unmistake- 
able evidences among the strata which compose the 
crust of the globe, of the birth of new races of beings 
at one time, and the extinction of old ones at an- 
other ; of fiery convulsions followed by overwhelming 
deluges ; of alternations of climate producing here the 
utmost luxuriance of animal and vegetable life—and 
there the dreary desolation of death. All these cos- 
mical changes, hitherto unaccountable, may be ex- 
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immense heat which fused the granite rocks, and ele- 
vated them through the crust of the globe into the 
loftiest mountain peaks, may have been caused by the 
proximity of a cluster of glowing orbs showering down 
their light and heat upon the earth in blazing intensity. 
The exuberant vegetation of the carboniferous era, 
covering the whole earth from pole to pole with one 
rank impenetrable forest of ferns and lycopods, of 
which our extensive coal-fields are the carbonised 
remains, may have been produced by the simultaneous 
presence in the sky of twosuns. A thin and chill region 
of the heavens, on the other hand, may have produced 
the more than arctic cold of the glacial epoch that has 
left its enduring memorials in parts of our island where 
the fuchsia and the geranium now grow in the open 
air all winter through without a covering. At pre- 
sent our world is apparently in a mild and temperate 
region of the heavens, where the conditions seem most 
favourable to the well-being of the human race ; but 
in the course of ages, it may again emerge into spaces 
of such intense heat or cold, as will prove fatal to 
man and all existing forms of life, and bring back the 
strange phenomena of former geological epochs. 

Scripture hints at a period in the future when “ the 
elements shall melt with fervent heat, and the world 
and all the works that are therein shall be burnt 
up ;” and this universal conflagration may be brought 
about by the onward sweep of our system bringing the 
earth into violent contact with some now distant sun. 

Our natural reluctance to admit such a supposition 

except in the vaguest and dimmest manner and in the 

remotest future is no guidance to our judgment on 
this point ; and we may readily believe that our world 

may come into collision with some consuming orb in 

the heavens any day, with consequences incalculably 


plained by this great astronomical discovery. The | fearful in the meantime, though not conclusively de- 


structive ; and necessary as a preparatory step to the 
ushering in of that “new heavens and new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness.” Man’s lifetime is a 
mere moment; nay, the history of our race with all 
its great and varied events is but a handbreadth com- 
pared with the duration of the orbit of our system, 
During the 6000 years of our existence on the earth, 
we have traversed thousands of millions of miles; and 
yet all that time, we have obtained no new view of 
the heavens, All things have continued as they were; 
the same stars and constellations, in nearly the same 
positions in the sky, gleam down upon us which ap- 
peared to the shepherds on the midnight plains of 
Chaldea in the time of Job. So vast is the orbit of 
our system that from the creation of man to the pre- 
sent day, we have described but an infinitesimal are 
of it. Our annual progress, though expressed by one 
hundred and fifty millions of miles, would appear, if 
viewed from the nearest fixed star, as little more than 
one-third of a second of space. We know not how 
long our race may exist in this world ; but if it be 
destined to outlive the completion of this vast course, 
strange and unimagined glories will be revealed to 
future generations, The heavens of our time will wax 
old and disappear; constellations with which we are 
now familiar will give place to unknown combinations; 
and ever as our system rolls on through space it will 
pass into new collocations ; new suns and systems will 
advance, open out their splendours, and fill the sky 
with their glory, and then recede : so that when time 
shall be no more, the human race in prospect and re- 
trospect of this vast aérial journey will have a higher 
conception than is now possible of the boundless do- 
mains and the inexhaustible riches of the Infinite God. 





H. Macminzan. 





EARLY PIETY. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


THERE is no person, perhaps, who makes a profes- 
sion of religion but has come to some decision or other 
on that all-important subject. People either believe 
on good or bad grounds that they are already reli- 
gious, or they resolve to become so at a future time. 
True, many Sabbaths may have been spent, and many 
sermons heard, and many funerals attended which 
have awakened no serious thoughts, nor led to such 
questions as these : Am I saved !—What shall I do to 
be saved? In the case of many, more or less in the 
case of all, who are mere hearers of the Word, fami- 
liarity with divine things breeds indifference ; if not 
contempt. Under its influence they become as insen- 
sible to the most solemn threatenings of the Law as 
the inhabitants of the Indies to the thunderstorms 
that, though terrific, are common there, The mercy 
of God, and the bleeding love of Jesus are set forth 
in the sermons of every Sabbath and the symbols of 
every sacrament, but they are as little impressed by 
these as by the nightly glories of the starry sky. 





Death is such a common event, an obituary so cer- 
tainly finds a place in every newspaper, and they are 
so accustomed, on inquiring, to hear that this old 
acquaintance is dying, and that one is dead—+they are 
invited to so many funerals, and meet so many hearses 


| in the street with their nodding plumes and sable 


array—and, till more decent customs were adopted, 
they so often saw the mouldering relics of the dead 
‘€ scattered at the grave’s mouth, as when one cutteth 
and cleaveth wood on the earth,” that they grow fami- 
liar with death; and can hear him knocking at a neigh- 
bour’s door without once thinking that, whether they 
are ready or unready, his hand shall soon knock at 
theirs. 

True ; and pity ’tis tis true! -Yet there are occa- 
sions which awaken serious thoughts in the most 
careless—however they may endeavour to suppress 
and banish them. Some event occurs, like a clap of 
thunder, to rouse the sleeping conscience ; and, call- 
ing up terrible visions of death, of judgment, and 
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of hell, she insists on men thinking of the subjects ‘are so bewitched with its pleasures that they have 


that belong to their peace; and one of two things no inclination to turn religious, one idea is common 
happens : either they conclude, on insufficient grounds, | to them all—this, namely, that not childhood, nor 


that they are saved, or, as is much more common, 
they resolve to be so at some future time. 


| youth, nor manhood, but old age is the most suit- 
| able period for becoming devout. They argue thus: 


In the first case, without altogether ignoring Jesus In old age we shall have less to do with the business 
Christ and His salvation, they trust to something | of this world, and have consequently more leisure for 


meritorious in their works, or in themselves. One 
builds much on his honesty,—his motto the adage, 
* An honest man’s the noblest work of God ;” 
another on his integrity,—his boast this, that ‘‘ his 
word is as good as his bond ;” another on his charity— 
seeking no better inscription for his tombstone than 
one I have read in an old churchyard, ‘‘He was 
kind to the poor!” They have, or fancy they have, 
amid many sins, some virtues, These be thy gods, 
O Israel! Alas! that we should forget that sinners 
cannot get to heaven on the fragments of a broken 
law, as in Paul’s shipwreck some got ashore on the 
planks of the broken ship. Paul himself has made 
that plain. Speaking of the works of the flesh— 


adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, | 


idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, 
wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, murders, 
drunkenness, revellings, and such like—they, he says, 
who do such things shall not inherit the kingdom 
of God. And what does it matter, though men are 
not guilty of all, if they are guilty of one of these 
sins? ‘‘Cursed,” says the God with whom we have 
to do, ‘* is every one who continueth not in all things 
written in the book of the law to do them.” Other 
hope therefore man has none but what lies in accept- 
ing the righteousness which, wrought out by Christ 
and imputed to believers, is not of works, but of faith. 
And how sad it is to see men leave this solid rock, 
and having to build a house, against whose rocking 
walls fierce winds shall rave, and angry waters roar, 
build it on a sand-bank that the last flood cast up, and 
the next shall sweep away. 

But those I have now to do with, belong to a dif- 
ferent class. They are convinced that they have no 
righteousness of their own ; yet they put off embrac- 
ing Christ’s—they fear, were they to die this night 
or drop down dead this moment, that they would be 
lost ; yet they delay to seek a Saviour till the evil 
days come, and the years draw nigh when they shall 
say they have no pleasure in them. A dangerous 
delay ; a very desperate venture !—yet not one for 
which a ‘heart, deceitful above all things and des- 
perately wicked,” cannot urge some specious pleas, 
All who put off salvation have reasons, of a kind, 
to plead for the step they take. So had those who, 
with the forms of polite respect, declined an invitation 
to the “ great supper:”—I have bought a piece of 
ground, says one, and I must needs go and see it, 
I pray thee have me excused—I have bought five 
yoke of oxen, says a second, and I go to prove them, 
I pray thee have me excused—and, with less manners 
but more appearance of reason, I have married a 
wife, says a third, and therefore I cannot come. 
Even so procrastinators have reasons, though not so 
plausible, for declining, meanwhile, Jesus’ gracious in- 
vitations. But whether it is that they are so engaged 
in the world’s business that they have no time, or 





| that of the next; then this world will afford us little 
| enjoyment—our passions, like fierce fires, will have 
| burned themselves out; our bodies, withered and 
| bent beneath a load of infirmities, will be incapable of 
debauchery or excess—and, with more time, we shall 
thus have more inclination to turn to religion. The 
vessel that, racked by storms, is falling to pieces 
and gaping at every seam, makes all haste to port : 
so will we. Unfitted by age for active pursuits, and 
compelled to withdraw from the giddy circle that goes 
its round of pleasures, we shall be left to quiet scenes, 
and twilight hours favourable to meditation. Brought 
in the course of threescore years and ten to the 
borders of another world, it cannot fail to occupy 
much of our thoughts ; nor when the head has turned 
grey, and the hands are palsied, and the limbs 
shrunk and tottering, and ears are deaf and eyes are 
dim, can we miss to recognise these as the heralds 
of the grim king, and hear the voice that says, Be 
ready, the Judge is at the door! 

Is this our hope? Hope tells a flattering tale. It 
is a wild fancy—a mockery and baseless delusion. 
See how God, with one blow of His hand, one sentence 
of His Word, dashes the fabric to pieces! Talk of 
old age, grey hairs, passion quenched, life’s quict 
evening, and sands running to the threescore years 
and ten !—what if He should say, Thou fool this aight 
thy soul shall be required of thee ? 

To uproot an idea which stands in the way of all 
attempts at, and hopes of, early piety, I observe 





CONVERSION IS MORE DIFFICULT IN OLD AGE THAN AT 
ANY OTHER PERIOD. 


At whatever age it takes place, this change is pro- 
perly the work of God—* not by might nor by power, 
but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts ;” or, as 
our Saviour said to Nicodemus, ‘* Except a man be 
born of water and of the spirit, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God.” Be he Jew or Gentile, old or 
young, learned or ignorant, with many or few reli- 
gious advantages, no man can become a partaker of 
the present or future blessings of grace unless he is 
born again; is changed into the divine nature ; is 
renewed in spirit; has Christ formed within him : 
is, in short, so far as his motives and affections, 
principles and practice are concerned, made a new 
creature in Jesus Christ. Regarded as a work of 
God, this change, I admit, cannot be more difficult 
at one age than another. With equal ease the great 
ocean bears ships and seaweed on its bosom, the earth 
carries mountains and molehills on its back ; and still 
more are all things equally easy to God—to pre- 
serve, for instance, an angel or an insect in life, to 
kindle a sun or a glow-worm’s fire, to create a 
world or a grain of sand. And as it had been as 
| easy for Divine power to raise Adam who had been 
| dead four thousand years as Lazarus, who had been 
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dead only four days, or to raise Lazarus after four 
years as after four days in the tomb, it is not more 
difficult for God to convert an old than a young 
sinner. The dying thief was saved in the jaws and 
very throat of death—he stept into heaven from the 
edge of hell: John Baptist, again, was born the second 
time before being born the first, being sanctified from 
his mother’s womb,—and both these events were 
equally within the compass of His power to whom 
nothing is impossible—who has in either, or in any 
case, but to say and it is done : to command and it 
standeth fast. Therefore let none despair. 

Nevertheless, since we are fellow-workers with God, 
there is a sense in which the difficulties of conversion 
increase with years—every year adding strength to 
our sinful habits ; deepening, as by the constant flow of 
water, the channels in which they run. 

Take a sapling for example. It bends to your 
hand, turning this or that way as you will. When 
seventy springs have clothed it with leaves, and the 
sun of seventy summers, ripening its juices, has added 
to its height and breadth, who is strongest? Now, it 
scorns not your, but a giant’s strength. Once an 
infant’s arm could bend it; but, with head raised 
proudly to heaven. and roots that have struck deep 
in the soil and cling to the rocks below, now it braves 
winter’s wildest tempests, They may break its trunk, 
they cannot bend it ; nor is it but in death that it lays 
its head on the ground. Every year of the seventy, 
adding fibres to its body and firmness to the fibres, 
has increased the difficulty of bending it. That was 
less easy the second year than the first, and the third 
than the second ; till, as time went on, what was once 
easy grew difficult, and what was once but difficult 
became impossible. Who, wishing to give it a pecu- 
liar bent, would wait till the nursling had become a 
full-grown tree, or stood in its decay, stiff and gnarled, 
hollow in heart and hoar with age? None but a fool, 
Yet, with folly greater still, we defer what concerns 
our conversion, a saving change, and our everlasting 

. welfare, till long years have added to the power, and 
strengthened the roots, of every wicked, worldly habit. 
Oh, that men were wise, that they understood this ! 

Human life, to borrow an example from it, furnishes 
many, and some very melancholy, illustrations of this 
growth and power of evil habits. Take the case of 
the poor drunkard, for instance. The rust of years 
eats into other chains, making it easier to snap them 
asunder ; but the links of his grow stronger with time. 
Other cups may quench thirst, his but increases it : 
till the love of drink becomes, not a passion, but a 
madness ; and, deaf to all arguments, and less blind 
than careless to all consequences, he holds out the 
goblet in palsied hand to cry, ‘‘give! give!” The day 
was when that wreck of honesty and manly strength— 
that sad ruin of grace and womanly beauty, was filled 
with sorrow and remorse; but these feelings became 
more and more enfeebled, while drinking habits, fed by 
every new indulgence, increased in strength—making 
reformation less hopeful by every day’s delay. And 
now, like a boat swept on in a foaming rapid, which 
neither oar nor arm can stem, with all the dread conse- 
quences full in sight—a ruined character, a beggared 
family, his body descending into an untimely grave, his 








soul to the doom of these awful words, ‘‘no drunkard 
| shall inherit the kingdom of heaven”—he yields to a 
| torrent that sweeps means, character, wife, children, 
| body and soul, into one common ruin. 

With such touching and terrible illustrations before 
heir eyes, men talk of delaying to turn to God for 
| ten, twenty, or forty years! Is it painful now to 
| tear the world from our hearts ?—when the love of 
it has grown with our growth, and strengthened with 
our strength, when it has spread its roots wider, 
and struck them deeper, to tear it up will demand a 
mightier effort, and inflict a greater pain. If sin has 
already so seared the conscience, that we can hear 
another Paul reason of ‘‘ righteousness, temperance, 
and judgment,” nor tremble in our seats as the Roman 
trembled on his throne, in what state shall our con- 
science be when the sins of future years have passed 
over it like a hot iron—searing, till, all sensibility de- 
stroyed, it becomes as hard as horn; like callous flesh, 
which the knife finds it difficult to penetrate, and im- 
possible to pain? This is no exaggeration. Of all 
tasks, we know none so difficult as to touch the 
feelings, and rouse the conscience of godless old age. 

Besides, will conversion be more likely and easy 
when age has dimmed our eyes, and the Bible is 
become ‘‘as the words of a book that is sealed ”— 
when the church-bell rings for others, but not for us; 
and, unable to creep beyond the door, our Sabbaths 
are lonely and silent? Which is the better time— 
when, in the enjoyment of health, we can give undis- 
tracted attention to the things that concern our peace, 
or, when sinking under the infirmities of years, or 
racked with the pains of disease, we are reduced to 
such weakness, or suffer such torture, that we can 
neither pray, nor join in prayer ? 

Besides, second childhood, to a greater or less extent, 
comes with age—the faculties of the mind failing 
with, sometimes even before, those of the body. Like 
the leaves of the ash-tree, these which were the last to 
appear, are occasionally the first to depart ; leaving 
the mind a more melancholy wreck than its shattered, 
crazy tabernacle. And where the soul, asserting its 
immortality, seems to grow larger, like a setting sun 
| at the close of day, and its faculties survive amid the 
| decays of age, it is by no means rare to see life’s 
last hours passed in a disordered day-dream ; their 
realities offering a striking contrast to the~phantoms 
and fancies of the dying chamber—fancies which re- 
store the preacher to his pulpit ; the weaver to his 
loom; the merchant to ’change; the sailor to the 
slippery deck ; the soldier, who has no enemy now 
to fight but death, to the battle-field, where, deliriously 
shouting out the word of command, he mixes in the 
mélée, or heads the desperate charge. What man in 
his right mind would select such times and scenes for 
working out his salvation? Which is better—to 
remember your Creator now, or delay till con- 
version is a thousand times more difficult; sinful 
habits have struck a deeper root; age has dulled 
the mind, deadened the feelings, and seared the 
conscience—till you are but the wreck and shadow 
of what you were; and all your pitiful attempts 
to turn to God only recall the warning, ‘‘,Can the 
Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots ? 
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then may ye also do good, that are accustomed to do | 


evil.” 
CONVERSION IN OLD AGE IS A VERY DOUBTFUL MATTER. 


It is doubtful whether we shall ever reach old age. 
Few do; and the probability is that we never shall. 
It is still more doubtful, whether, suppose we do, we 
shall be more serious than in earlier years. The pro- 
bability is all the other way—it being true of other 
sinners besides seducers, that they, as Scripture says, 
‘¢wax worse and worse.” But suppose that we are 
spared to old age, and, by the devout attention we 
give to the Bible, to prayer and the house of God, 
appear to have undergone a gracious change, it lies 
open to the gravest suspicion. The possibility of 
conversion at the eleventh hour I do not deny ; still, 
its reality is exceedingly doubtful. 

Take the case, for instance, of a convicted thief. 
You find him where silver plate, gold, and jewels glit- 
ter temptations on his eye. Alarmed, you reckon up 
your money, examine your treasures—to be agreeably 
disappointed. They are safe; and you naturally 
conclude that he has turned over a new leaf, and 
become an honest man. But, however willing to 
judge charitably, how would your confidence in him 
vanish on discovering that his hands were shackled, 
and that, though it was in his heart, it was not in his 
power to rob you? So far as many gross vices are 
concerned, such is exactly the position of hoary-headed 
sinners. Age has frozen their passions, and unfitted 
them for pleasures after which they once ‘‘ran 
greedily ;” and so many infirmities have come with 
years that a regard to health, and to life itself, forcing 
them to refrain from debauchery, produces an apparent 
reformation, A boat rotten in every plank and gaping 
at every seam, has to avoid the seas and swell that 
others brave ; and it were death to old men to venture 
on debaucheries in which others indulge. Thus the 
decorum which in some cases marks the closing years 
of such as had been notorious for vice, may be due to 
other causes than an inward, saving, and gracious 
change. The lion has not become a lamb when he has 
lost his teeth. on 

But here is a hoary penitent. Poor old man, he 
trembles to hear of death and judgment ; his aged 
limbs carry him to what he once neglected, the 
house of God ; the glasses through which he scans his 
Bible are bedewed, and dimmed with tears ; bitterly 
lamenting his sins, he warns others ; and on knees 
unused to bend, pours forth prayers for pardon in 
tones of deepest earnestness. It seems cruel to enter- 
tain doubts of such a case. But what is it we doubt ? 





Not that he is sorry for his sins, after a fashion ; not 


but that he would give a world, which he must any 
way soon part from, to be saved. In this case we 
may cling to the hope that He who can save at the 
uttermost has called him at the eleventh hour; still 
this sorrow may only correspond to what the felon feels 
for crimes which have brought him to the gallows— 
cut short a mad and guilty career. Sorrow for sin, 
and wishes to be saved? What death-condemned 
man does not feel these ? does not bitterly lament the 
hour he embrued his hands in blood ? does not petition 
the crown to spare his life? would not give the world 
for a file to cut his chain—for a key to unlock his 
prison? Repentance for crimes at the foot of a gal- 
lows, is not more open to suspicion than repentance 
for sins on the brink of a burning hell. 

Solemn warnings have come from scaffolds; but 
no one standing on the brink of time, with the white 
cap on his head and his feet trembling on the drop, 
as he made his last speech to the awe-struck crowd, 
ever uttered voice so full of warning as the recorded 
experience of the Chaplain of a large jail in England. 
With the death-bell slowly tolling, he had accompanied 
many to the scaffold, and also prepared not a few for 
execution who were unexpectedly reprieved. Of these 
a large number seemed to be converted. Their repent- 
ance appeared sincere; and had they suffered the 
penalty of their crimes, he, and others, would have 
believed that, whom earth rejected, Heaven in its mercy ' 
had received—for the sake of Christ’s righteousness 
acquitting at its bar those whom man had con- 
demned at his. But they were spared—to lead a 
new life? Alas, no! Thrown back into the world, 
the reality of their conversion was put to the test. 
The glittering coin was tested, exposed to a fiery trial ; 
and what deceived others, deceived perhaps them- 
selves, proved:counterfeit. With hardly an exception, 
all who seemed to be converted within the prison, under 
the shadow of the gallows—in circumstances to the 
condemned corresponding with old age and the closing 
days of life—returned to their former courses ; went 
back like the dog to his vomit, and the sow that is 
washed to her wallowing in the mire. A melancholy 
fact! What a dark suspicion does it cast on late 
conversions ? In these cases the sun that sets on 
this world may rise to shine in a better; but dark 
clouds obscure such a close of life; and so long as 
men will risk their souls on these desperate ventures, 
however trite the remark, it cannot be too often, or 
too loudly, or too solemnly repeated, that the Bible, 
which ranges over a period of four thousand years, 
records but one instance of a death-bed conversion— 
one that none may despair, and but one that none 
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“BLESSED WOMEN! TO YOU THE SAVIOUR IS AS DEAR IN THE TOMB AS WHEN 
YE MINISTERED TO HIM IN GALILEE.” 





























BLESSED WOMEN! 





BLESSED WOMEN! 


Luke viii. 1—38. 


‘And it came to pass afterward, that He went throughout every city and village, preaching and showing the glad 
tidings of the kinglom  f God: and the Twelve were with Him, and certain women, which had been healed of evil 
spirits and infirmities, Mary called Magdalene, out of whom went seven devils, and Joanna the wife of Chuza, Herod’s 
steward, and Susanna, and many others, which ministered unto Him of their substance.” 


TovcHING are the few «'impses which the Gospels 
give us of the domestic lite of our Lord upon earth. 
He and the Twelve made up one family : household 
we can scarcely call it; for though the foxes had 
holes and the birds of the air had nests, the Son of 
Man had not where to lay His head (Matthew viii. 20). 
But the voluntary poverty to which He stooped— 
‘*though rich, for our sakes becoming poor” (2 Cor. 
viii. 9)—and the honour of relieving it which, during 
one whole preaching circuit, He conferred upon a few 
grateful and devoted women, opens up such features 
in His story upon earth, and principles so enduring 
in the relation subsisting between the now-glorified 
Redeemer above and His dear disciples still upon 
earth, that it is a feast of fat things even to skim the 
surface of it as here spread out before us. 

The Saviour is ‘‘travelling,” or ‘“‘ making a progress” 
through town and village, proclaiming and announcing 
the glad tidings of the kingdom of God. It was the 
second of three preaching circuits which He took 
through favoured but thankless Galilee. The Twelve, 
as usual, were with Him; but, what distinguished 
this from all His other circuits, He had besides a train 
of women, whose attraction to Him had each a story 
of its own. Each of them in her own way had found 
healing in His wings, and each seemed to say, ‘* En- 
treat me not to leave Thee, for whither Thou goest I 
will go.” And he bid them not away from Him, 
They had their work to do in immediate connection 
with Christ Himself. His almoners, it was fitting 
that they should be with Him. ‘“ They ministered 
to Him of their substance.” 

Blessed Saviour! it melts us to see Thee living 
upon the love of Thy healed people. That they bring 
Thee their poor offerings, we wonder not. Thou hast 
**sown unto them spiritual things,” and they think it 
“a small thing” that Thou shouldst ‘reap their 
carnal things.” But dost Thou take it at their hand, 
and subsist upon it? Beautifully says a late distin- 
guished German commentator, ‘‘ He who was the 
Support of the spiritual life of His people disdained 
not to be supported by them in the body. He was 
not ashamed to penetrate so far into the depths of 
poverty as to condescend to live upon the alms of 
love. He loved with a perfect and pure love, and so 
permitted Himself to be loved. He gave all things 
to men His brethren, and received all from them: 
enjoying thereby the pure blessings of love, which is 
then only perfect when it is at the same time both 
giving and receiving. What a feature in the picture 
of the Messiah! Who could invent such things as 
these? He who feeds thousands by one word of His 


mouth lives Himself upon the bread of the poor. It 

was necessary so to live, in order that it might be so 
recorded.” 

These women who ministered to Christ were drawn 
1,—29. 











to Him by an attraction more than magnetic— 
He had a double claim upon them: He had signalised 
His power and mercy in freeing them from some of 
these distressing maladies with which sinful humanity 
is righteously stricken. They ‘‘had been healed 
of evil spirits and infirmities.” But, unlike the 
nine lepers whose hearts the cleansing of their 
loathsome - flesh left all unhealed, the hearts of 
these dear women had. been won to their blessed 
Benefactor, and clung to Him. Thus they owed to 
Him their souls, even more than their bodily health ; 
and this, as it drew them to Christ, drew Him to 
them. Three of these women are specified by name, 
as samples of the company. First “ Mary Magda- 
lene, out of whom went seven devils ;” next ‘Joanna, 
the wife of Chusa, Herod’s steward ;” then ** Susanna ;” 
but besides these there were “‘ many others,” i.e. many 
other healed women, on whom Jesus had the same 
claim as the three just named. 

Four Marys appear in the Gospels : the mother of 
our Lord; the sister of Lazarus and Martha; the 
mother of James (the less) and of Joses (Matt. xxvii, 
56) ; and this Mary Magdalene, too often unhappily 
confounded with the pardoned penitent who washed 
the Saviour’s feet with her tears, and did wipe them 
with the hairs of her head (Luke vii. 37, &c.) 

‘* Susanna,” the third name here introduced, ap- 
pears nowhere else, and here only by her name, which 
is thus immortalised ; for ‘* wheresoever this Gospel is 
preached throughout the whole world, this also that 
she hath done,” in ministering to the Lord of her 
substance, ‘‘shall be spoken of for a memorial of 
her.” The central figure in this portraiture is 
*¢ Joanna, the wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward”—the 
same Herod who put the Baptist to death, and with 
his men of war set Jesus himiself at nought, when 
sent to him by Pilate. That the steward of such a 
man would differ very greatly from himself, is not 
likely. But if he did, he was to be pitied in the 
establishment of so godless and cruel and licentious 
a wretch. That he was even friendly to Christ we 
have no evidence, unless it be in the fact that his 
wife was not hindered from following out her own 
religious inclinations. What these were, we are left 
in no doubt. Here she is in the Redeemer’s train, 
with other debtors to His healing grace. How beau- 
tiful is such religion in high station, and in a house- 
hold steeped in reckless impiety, and tyrannous pride, 
and coarse licentiousness, and there as a bright, burn- 
ing flame of love to Christ ! 

These Galilean women reappear on three subsequent 
occasions in the Gospel History, and they are precisely 
the most anxious and exciting scenes in our Lord’s 
life, the scenes in which clinging, self-disregarding 
affection might be expected to come out—at the 
Cross, the Burial, and the Resurrection of Christ. 
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On the apprehension of Christ, all His disciples for- 
sook Him and fled ; but our Galilean almoners go to 
the Cross with Him in a knot ; as if a dear acquain- 
tanceship between them had been formed on that 
memorable Galilean tour, which each succeeding de- 
maad upon their attachment to Him had only ripened 
into a closer and more heavenly fellowship. ‘‘ Many 
women were there beholding afar off, which had fol- 
lowed Jesus from Galilee, ministering unto Him, 
among whom was Mary Magdalene, and Mary the 
mother of James and Joses, and the mother of Zebe- 
dee’s children” (i.e. Salome). 

The Gospel narrative goes on to inform us that 
at His Burial “‘the women also, which came with 
Him from Galilee, followed after, and beheld the 
sepulchre, and how His body was laid.” ‘‘ Mary 
Magdalene,” in particular, ‘‘and the other Mary (the 
mother of Joses), sat over against the sepulchre, and 
beheld where He was laid :” for what. purpose, is plain 
from the next words: ‘* And they returned and pre- 
pared spices and ointments, and rested the Sabbath- 
day, according to the commandment.” Blessed 
women! To you the Saviour is as dear in the tomb 
as when ye ministered to Him in Galilee ; and as ye 
were the last to leave the spot, so, as soon as the 
Sabbath is past, ye are the first to ‘return to the place 
where the Lord lay.” 

This is the third and crowning occasion on which 
these women reappear in the story of their Lord’s life 
—His Resurrection. ‘In the end of the Sabbath, as 
it began to dawn toward the first day of the week, 
cometh Mary Magdalene, and the other Mary, and 
Salome, and certain others with them, unto the se- 
pulchre, bringing the spices which they had prepared ;” 
and better still, ‘‘ their own spikenard sending forth 
the smell thereof.” Finding the stone rolled away, 
and the grave open, and supposing her Lord’s body to 
have been carried off, Mary Magdalene,, separating 


from the rest, runs with the heavy tidings to Peter | 


and John, who hasten to the sepulchre, Mary follow- 
‘ing. Brief is the stay of those two apostles, but Mary 
** stood without at the sepulchre weeping ;” and as 
she ‘* stood she stooped down and looked into the 
sepulchre, and seeth two angels in white sitting, the 
one at the head, and the other at the feet, where the 


body of Jesus had lain ;” as if they would say, Come, 





hence, tell me where thou hast laid him, and I will take 
Him away.” Borne whom? She says not. Shecan 
think of but One, and doubts not she will be under- 
stood, ‘I will take Him away.” Wilt thou, dear, 
fragile woman? But it is the language of sublime 
affection, that thinks itself fit for anything, if once in 
possession of its Object. Itis enough. Our Joseph 
* can no longer refrain himself.” ‘* Jesus saith unto 
her, Mary!” It is not now the distant ‘“‘ Woman.” 
It is the familiar name, uttered with all the wonted 
manner, and bringing with it a rush of unutterable 
and overpowering associations, ‘‘She turned herself, 
and saith unto Him, Rabboni! which is to say, 
Master!” But words are cold, and she hastens to 
clothe her feelings in action, but is checked. ‘*Touch 
me not,” said the First-born from the dead, *‘for Iam 
not yet ascended to my Father; but go to my breth- 
ren, and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father and 
your Father, to my God and your God.” Old 
familiarities must now give place to new and more 
awful, yet sweeter, approaches. 

And now, after reading what the Gospels tell us of 
these Galilean women, methinks I hear some of their 
sex saying, “Happy women! honoured women !” 
Well, I join you here. But some will add, ‘“‘ Would 
that I had been there, ye Galilean women, to have 
enjoyed with you the ineffable satisfaction, the deli- 
cious privilege of laying my little all at the feet of 





| your Master and mine!” In this, my sisters, I join 
| you not : for know ye, that although Christ himself is 
| now ‘‘rich,” never again to ** become poor,” He has 
| left His cause upon earth in the same necessitous con- 
| dition as Himself was in the days of His flesh ; that 
| faith and love have now to do the same offices to it 
| which then they did to Him; and that Christ in 

heaven so identifies Himself with His Cause upon 
| earth, that whatsoever is done in faith and love to it 
is, in His estimation, done to Him! 

But let the Master Himself give the answer: 
| *¢ When the Son of Man shall come in His glory, and 
| all the holy angels with Him, then shall He sit upon 

the throne of His glory. And before Him shall be 
gathered all nations, and He shall separate them one 
| from another, as’ a shepherd divideth his sheep jfrom 
| the goats, And He shall set the sheep on His right 
| hand, but the goats on the left. Then shall the King 














see the narrow space where the Lord of glory lay! | say unto them on His right hand, Come, ye blessed 
‘‘Woman,” they ask, ‘‘why weepest thou?” Nothing | of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
daunted, she at once replies, ‘“‘ Because they hav | from the foundation of the world. F or I was an 
taken away my Lorp, and I know not where they have | hungered, and ye gave me meat ; I was thirsty, and 
laid Him.” Dear disciple, strong in faith and beauti- | ye gave me drink ; I was a stranger, and ye took me 
ful in affection for thy dead Lord! He is risen | in ; naked, and ye clothed me; I was sick, and ye 
indeed, though not to thee. Yet to faith and love he | Visited me; I was in prison, and ye came unto me” 
is her Lord still. ‘* And when she had thus said, she | (Matt. xxv. 31-36). ‘*Not we,” the astonished 
turned herself, and seeth Jesus standing, and knew | souls reply; ‘‘we never did that, Lord; we were 
not that it was Jesus. Jesus saith unto her, Woman, | born out of due time, and enjoyed not the high 
why weepest thou ? whom seekest thou?” Why not | privilege of ministering unto Thee.” Then shall the 
at once disclose Himself? He will hear from herown | King say unto them, ‘‘ Verity I say unto you, 
lips one last expression of invincible attachment, and | INASMUCH AS YE HAVE DONE IT UNTO ONE OF THE 
then He will do it. ‘She, supposing Him to be the | LEAST OF THESE MY BRETHREN, YE HAVE DONE IT UNTO 
gardener, saith unto Him, Sir, if thou have borne Him | ME.” 
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THEOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE. 


No. IV.—THE ARGUMENT FOR CHRISTIANITY FROM MIRACLES. 


Ir is intended in this paper to consider the evidence | 
which miracles afford of the truth of Christianity. A 
popular statement of this is needed ; and it is hoped 
that the argument can be so put as to commend itself 
to the general reason and conscience of mankind. 
This obviously belongs to the external, as - distin- 
guished from the internal evidences of Christianity. 
The eye is not directed to the nature of the message, 
but to the credentials of the messenger ; and the argu- 
ment is built up, not from what Christianity is in itself, 
but from what was done by God in the way of using 
outward signs of His operation so connected with it 
on the one hand, and with Him on the other, as to 
prove Him its author. It is of very little conse- 
quence how we arrange the evidences of Christianity 
under those two heads of external and internal. 
Generally speaking, the one class looks more to the 
accompaniments and history of Christianity, the 
other class more to its substance. But ‘they run 
into each other, and, as we shall see, the argument 
from miracles is not complete without attending to 
the nature of the religion on whose behalf it is 
pleaded. The whole argument may be opened up 
in answer to these five questions :—1. What is a 
miracle? 2. Isa miracle possible? 3. Is a miracle 
capable of being proved? 4. Does a~miracle, if 
proved, prove the truth of a religion? 5. Have 
miracles been wrought in proof of Christianity ? 

1. Our first question is, ‘* What is a miracle ?” 
On no point have theologians speculated more nicely 
and laboured more zealously to clear the definition 
of all crudity and error. There are subordinate dif- 
ferences among them, and minor controversies ; but 
the point to which all their descriptions or defini- 
tions gravitate is, fhat a miracle is a deviation from 
the course of nature, due to the will of God. With- 
out God there is no proper idea of miracle. The two 
are correlative. And hence, on the supposition of 
Atheism or Pantheism, there may be prodigies, anoma- 
lies, or inexplicable eccentricities; but as there is no 
directing and controlling will to which the unwonted 
phenomena may be ascribed, there can be no miracles. 
Hence the truth of what Bacon has so beautifully 
said, ‘God never wrought miracles to convince 
atheism, because His ordinary works convince it,” is 
even deeper than he affirmed, since all such conviction 
would assail the atheist in vain. In like manner 
without the idea of a course of nature there is no 
miracle, There must be a regular and ordinary 
sequence of cause and effect, otherwise there can be 
no exception to, or departure from, that sequence. It 
does not appear necessary to decide any of the contro- 
verted questions respecting the sequences of nature in | 
order to gain the proper idea of miracle. They may | 
be entirely due to the will of God, or there may be 
some tive independency—derived from Him—in 
the causal energies. It is enough that His will goes out 





of the wee track, or that it sets aside the relative | 


efficacy of second causes. And so also we need not 
determine how we gain our idea of the uniformity of 
nature, whether by experience or by instinctive anti- 
cipation, or by both combined. If we only have, as 
we musi have, that idea of uniformity or regularity in 
nature’s sequences, and understand that God comes 
in by a direct act of power to produce a new result, 
we have the proper idea of miracle. Miracle is thus 
equivalent to supernatural or preternatural effect, 
having the will of God for its cause ; and though it is 
commonly limited to the region of physical power, it 
may be as easily extended to that of mental or moral 
operation, for there may be as truly a miracle of 
knowledge or of goodness as of mere material force 
and energy. Inspiration or incarnate perfection are, 
in this sense, as much miracles as the resurrection of 
the dead. 

2. Our second question is, ** Is a miracle, as thus 
defined, possible?” It is at once conceded that, to 
the atheist or pantheist its possibility cannot be made 
apparent ; and hence writers like Strauss go all the 
length of denying it, since there is to them nothing 
above nature to act on nature, and miracle would be 
the revolt of nature against itself. These writers are 
perfectly consistent, and they can only recover their 
hold over miracle by recovering their hold over God ; 
though they ought not, when they have once slain all 
miracle by anticipation, to repeat the process over 
each separate miracle of the Gospels, by a critical 
dissection of the narrative as insufficient to prove it. 
But the possibility of miracles is also disputed on the 
theistic ground’; not indeed their abstract possibility, 
for every believer in a personal God must hold that 
with Him ‘all things are possible, but what may be 
called their rational possibility, or their consistency 
with the wisdom of God and the plan of His uni- 
verse. It is held to be a loftier and more godlike 
thing to govern the world by general and immu- 
table laws than to make occasional deviations ; and 
hence it is maintained that every touch of what has 
been called the manus emendatrix, or improving hand, 
is a reflection on the original mechanism. There is 
much plausibility in these statements, and it may be 
readily granted that a frequent and random inter- 
ference would be inconsistent with the Divine wisdom 
and the stability of the Divine administration. Still 
it seems a region too high for the human faculties to 
move in, when, on the strength of our conceptions of 
the Divine wisdom and order, we would preclude all 
miraculous interposition. We are perhaps warranted 
in saying that had God chosen to govern the universe, 
physical and moral, by absolutely inviolable laws, we 
should have seen nothing in that inconsistent with 
His perfections. But, on the other hand, we seem 
equally justified in maintaining that reasons and occa- 
sions may arise in the course of the Divine government 
which not less permit or demand the employment of 
miracle. Each course seems open ; and it becomes 
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us not to dictate to Omniscience, but reverently to 
inquire which course has actually been taken. If 
there seem any antecedent probability in the hypo- 
thesis of fixed laws, it is more than counterbalanced 
to a theist who rightly understands his system by two 
facts which every such theist must admit. The one is 
the fact of Creation, the other is the fact of the Fall. 
If our system had one great origin which, relatively 
to what followed, was a miracle, then there may be a 
succession of subordinate origins, starting forward 
according to the same principle, and each involving 
the return of the same moving power. And if the 
moral world, or a part of it, has fallen (no matter by 
what mystery) into disorder, it does not seem an un- 
reasonable thing that some extraordinary act, or series 
of acts, should be employed by God to retrieve it, and 
thus keep the last end of creation, which must be a 
moral end, from being defeated. The longer and the 
more thoroughly these considerations are reflected 
upon, the more do they seem to counterbalance any 
tendency of the mind in favour of absolutely inva- 
riable sequences, and the more do they establish the 
rational possibility of miraculous interference. It is, 
however, ambiguous to say that these interferences, 
if they happen, are the result of higher laws. This is 
true, if it mean that the Divine agency is working out 
a plan, and not performing an isolated act ; but it is 
not true if it mean that the Divine Being employs in 
such cases secondary agency which has in itself a 
miracle-working power, for this is to alienate the 
miracle-working power to the creature, and not to 
reserve it as the direct prerogative of the Creator. 

3. Our third question is, ‘‘Is a miracle capable 
of being proved?” Here, of course, there are two 
questions, Is a miracle capable of being discerned ? 
and then ; Is a miracle, when discerned by a spectator, 
capable of being proved to others by testimony? As 
to the first question, much has been said, and said 
plausibly, against the competency of the human 
faculties to distinguish a miracle from an ordinary 
operation of law. How little do we know, it is urged, 
of the powers of nature? We are but the insects of 
a day, the occupants of a speck in immensity, and we 
presume to decide on what is and what is not the 
evolution of the great laws of the universe! We are 
but of yesterday and know nothing ; how then can 
we know whether God is working regularly in a way 
unusual to us, or working above natural law? This 
objection is strengthened by appeal to experience. 
The eruption of Vesuvius was a miracle to the elder 
Pliny. The electric spark from the kite was a miracle 
to Franklin. The first ocean-steamer was a miracle 
to New York. We have no criterion, and must 
abandon this region as too high for us. I have 
endeavoured to state this difficulty fairly, because it 
troubles some minds, and because I am persuaded it 
can be thoroughly removed. It can be removed, if 
we dwell attentively on the simple phrase “‘ course of 
nature,” with what is contained in it. That phrase 
itself fixes the limits within which variation is possible 
by natural law. A solitary event, however unusual, 
like the first eruption of Vesuvius, might be referred 
to unknown law. But if it be a series of events, like 
what makes up the origin of Jewish national history, 





such as the plagues of Egypt, the passage of the Red 
Sea, the trembling of Sinai to its base, the smitten rock, 
the manna and the brazen serpent, then it is impos- 
sible to refer all in a heap to natural law, for the very 
idea of law or of a ** course of nature” breaks down 
under the burden, and every thing is left utterly 
loose and precarious. We can believe that there is 
no law if we please ; but we cannot say that we are 
still believers in natural law, which is thus traversed 
right and left in every department, and that we only 
wait for some natural solution of the mystery. Any 
one who said so would be held to contradict his pre- 
mises, and the ‘‘course of nature” would to him 
have no existence. So also with scientific experi- 
ments. They are the employment of new media or 
a new arrangement of the old to develop new results, 
But it may be confidently said that the develop- 
ment of the results without the media, as, for ex- 
ample, the analysis of water without any apparatus, 
or the taking of sun pictures without any sensitizing 
substance,—such results, in short, as we see in the 
turning of water into wine,—would be a perfectly cog- 
nizable miracle. In like manner, had the ocean- 
steamer that first crossed the Atlantic kept up the 
steam all the way with half-a-dozen tons of coal, few, 
I think, would have denied, that this multiplication 
of the powers of steam, comparable to that of the 
cruse of oil and barrel of meal, or of the loaves and 
fishes, was a true and perfectly discernible miracle. 
When we think how numerous the Scripture miracles 
are, and how various, how abrupt and sporadic in 
some cases, how coherent and stupendous in others, 
how utterly they transcend to this day all the possi- 
bilities of science, as, for example, in the healing of. 
leprosy, the cure of the blind, and the resurrection of 
the dead, and how prevailingly the physical miracle is 
interlaced with the moral and spiritual—I cannot but 
conclude that were they believed to be true facts they 
would at once be acknowledged to be supernatural 
ones, and the difficulties which some have felt as to 
the criterion of miracles would be at an end. 

The other point here is, whether a miracle, when 
discerned and accepted by a spectator, is capable of 
being proved to others by testimony. This way of 
putting the question meets an ambiguity in Hume’s 
celebrated argument against the credibility of 
miracles, which, whether intended by him or not, 
involves great unfairness. He confines his attention 
to the credibility of testimony, without ever. bring- 
ing an actual spectator face to face with a supposed 
miracle. According to Hume, the only thing of 
which the judge of miracles is a spectator, is his 
own non-miraculous world of experience ; and as 
this has never presented a miracle, while testimony 
has often deceived him, he must always think it more 
probable that the testimony to a miracle is false, than 
that the miracle is true. But it seems quite obvious 
that the true question is, not whether a miracle can 
be proved in the first instance to one who relies on 
testimony alone, but whether it can be supposed 
capable of being proved to an eye-witness. The ele- 
ment of testimony cannot be insisted on as always 
present without presupposing that every miracle is 
only a matter of testimony ; in other words, that there 
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have been no miracles at all, which is evidently a 
begging of the question. This fallacy has been com- 
pletely reproduced by Strauss, who in his last edition 
of the ‘* Life of Jesus” has repeated Hume’s argument 
as decisive. He takes what he supposes an odious 
instance, that of Balaam’s ass speaking; and demands 
whether any one who had had constant experience of 
the uniformity of nature, would have believed the 
testimony even of Balaam himself, when he dismounted 
fresh from the impression of the miracle. But the 
true question, in testing the credibility of the miracle, 
is to ask, what would have been Balaam’s own duty 
on the supposition that the ass had spoken? Was he 
to doubt his senses because the phenomenon was 
unprecedented ? It will not be held that any one 
who meets a new fact contrary to all his past expe- 
rience is to discredit it. And if Balaam was to go 
upon the experience of others -as to the total inca- 
pacity of the asinine race to speak, this, as Henry 
Rogers in the “ Eclipse of Faith” with great acute- 
ness has shown, would have been to prefer the testi- 
mony of others respecting their experience, to his own 
knowledge, and to his own knowledge acquired by 
the senses. It would seem, then, that a miracle 
speaking to sense is irresistibly credible ; and if so, 
why not speaking by testimony to those who have not 
seen? Whatever is credible to an eye-witness would 
seem perfectly credible to a hearer ; for this is the law 
of all testimony, that it will convey whatever is in- 
herently credible, and convey it with quite unimpaired 
strength to the latest posterity. Testimony across 
eighteen hundred years is quite as near to me as 
testimony across eighteen hundred miles, provided 
only the letter be signed in both cases by the actual 
witness and conveyed to me unaltered. Hence the 
testimony of the fourth Evangelist to the miracles of 
the Saviour is unanswerable ; and if he be supposed 
justifiable for believing what he saw, not less are we, 
who have not seen, and yet on his word have 
believed. 

4, The fourth question is, “ Does a miracle, if 
proved, prove the truth of a religion?” There has 
been much mystification on this subject ; but the best 
answer to the question, after so many centuries, is still 
the utterance of Nicodemus, ‘‘ Rabbi, we know that 
Thou art a Teacher come from God ; for no man can 
do these miracles that Thou doest, except God be with 
him.” This was in entire harmony with our Lord’s 
own words, ‘‘If I do not the works of my Father, 
believe Me not. Butif I do, though ye believe not 
Me, believe the works.” And again ‘‘ Believe Me, 
that Iam in the Father, and the Father in Me, or 
else believe Me for the very works’ sake.” It is need- 
less to multiply such testimonies; whence it follows 
that the Saviour rested His claims quite decisively 


_ upon His miraculous operations ; and this is also the 


plain meaning of the fourth Evangelist, when, speak- 
ing of signs wrought by the Saviour, he says, ‘‘ These 
are written, that ye might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God, and that believing, ye might 
have life through His name.” It may be therefore 
laid down as the first and natural view of things, that 
a miracle proves the truth of a religion, and is in- 
tended to be a clear and mighty argument in its 





favour. Nor can it be otherwise, if we make it a 
part of our definition or description of miracles, that 
they are wrought by the will of God. For howcan the 
will of God fight against itself, or seal, in the depart- 
ment of power, what is contrary to its own dictates in 
the department of truth and knowledge? The sole diffi- 
culty which has been raised here, is thatScripture seems 
elsewhere, as in Deuteronomy xiii. 1—5, to suppose 
a power of something like miracle-working to be exer- 
cised by a false prophet, and intimates the existence 
of ‘‘ lying wonders” in connection with the magicians 
of Egypt, and the manifestation of Antichrist. But 
though, as works of power, such displays may be hard 
to distinguish from the works of God, this only affects 
the criterion of miracles, and does not invalidate the 
binding power of a true or Divine miracle in regard to 
doctrine. This we hold to be absolute, as our Lord 
evidently declares it to be; and hence the question, 
which has commonly been discussed under this fourth 
head, more logically comes in under the first half of 
the foregoing section, viz., whether a true or Divine 
miracle be discernible by the human faculties. It re- 
quires us so far to supplement what was said there, 
by adding a moral criterion to the physical, so as to 
set aside from the possibility of miraculous proof, any 
supposed revelation which contradicted the clear light 
of nature, or the facts of history, or the data of an 
earlier revelation. For such a discrimination the 
human faculties must be relied on, as they are indeed 
perfectly equal to the task ; and then, when this cou- 
dition has been complied with, and nothing is found 
to bar the claim of the particular miracle to recog- 
nition, its weight as a miracle in the Christian scale 
is immediate and decisive. This seems a much better 
way of putting the matter, than to admit that as 
real a miracle, in every sense, may be wrought by a 
false prophet in league with Satan as by a heavenly 
messenger, and that not only must the moral test be 
employed as a security, but that the moral evidence 
must be combined with the miraculous to make be- 
tween them but one argument. On this point Arch- 
bishop Trench seems to have spoken rather too strongly 
in his valuable work on ‘‘ Miracles.” It does not seem 
necessary to grant the reality of control over nature 
by evil beings to such a degree as may compete with 
that of God in more than occasional appearance ; 
nor must the moral evidence ultimately of necessity 
blend with the miraculous ; for it ought rather to be 
stated, that the whole effect of the moral test is simply 
to repel suspicions, and remove difficulties, in which 
ease the miraculous evidence—allowed to work accord- 
ing to its native strength—proves by itself the com- 
munication to be from God. It was in this way that our 
Lord appealed to the character of His works as a sufli- 
cient answer to the objection that they were wrought 
in collusion with Satan. But He did not divide the 
weight of the evidence between their greatness and 
their moral character, making up only one proof out 
of both. The sum total of evidence was rather repre- 
sented by two integers, one miraculous and the other 
moral, and not by one: nor did the moral character 
of the miracles enter into the question of their binding 
power to any greater extent, than to aliow their 
natural evidential force to exert itself unclouded and 
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unimpaired. Thus always did our Lord speak ; and 
hence the argument from miracles in His mouth has a 
strength and a roundness, which have not always re- 
appeared in the discussions and debates of professed 
defenders of Christianity. 

5. The only remaining question is, ‘‘ Whether 
miracles have been wrought in proof of Christianity ?” 
We exclude from account at present the miracles 
of the Old Testament, not from any distrust of their 
binding force ; but for the sake of simplicity. Indeed 
the recent attack on them, especially the miracles in 
Egypt, and at the birth of the Jewish nation, by 
Dr. Colenso, so far from having weakened their evi- 
dence, has brought it out in all its clearness, proving 
to something like demonstration the utter incredi- 
bility of every hypothesis regarding the origin of the 
accounts, and their reception as true by a whole nation, 
when their truth has been first denied. Take away 
the death of the Firstborn, and the Passover is incon- 
ceivable. Take away the miracle of Sinai, and the 
whole Decalogue, even as a conception, becomes hope- 
less. Take away the living miraculous history, and its 
wonderful echoes in the Book of Deuteronomy, and the 
Psalms—the most impossible of forgeries,—become 
literary miracles, greater than the historical. But we 
pass these over in order to concentrate attention on 


the Miracles of our Lord and His Apostles. Nothing | 


to this day more perplexes the rationalistic school 
than this miraculous element which is inwrought into 
the foundation of Christianity. Take the raising of 
Lazarus, forexample. Is the actual miracle not many 
times more credible than the monstrous hypothesis of 
Rénan, that our Lord connived at an imposture by 
the family of Bethany,—an hypothesis so violent, that 
its author has recalled it without substituting any- 
thing else in its room? Or take the Feeding of the 
Five Thousand,—the only miracle of our Lord’s life- 
time reported by all the four Evangelists. Can this 
be reduced, as this author coolly maintains, to a 
liberal distribution of provisions which the disciples had 
brought with them, and does not this fly in the face 
of his own witnesses whom he elsewhere follows? Or 
take the great crowning miracle of our Lord’s Resur- 
rection. It is beyoud all question, that. the belief of 
this was coeval with the preaching of Christianity ; 
that it was an understood qualification of the Apostles 
to have seen personally the risen Saviour; that 
John in his Gospel affirms, that he himself and his 
brethren repeatedly saw him ; that Paul also makes 
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the first Christians were once and again so overborne 
by optical illusions, that they simultaneously saw the 
same phantom Christ and mistook the shadow for a 
reality. To refute these absurdities were still more 
preposterous than to hazard them ; but the English 
compeers of these negative critics have nothing better 
to say, as for example, Greg, in his ‘‘ Creed of Chris- 
tendom,” who actually maintains as one of several 
theories that ‘‘we may believe that the minds of the 
disciples, excited by the disappearance of the body, 
and the announcement by the women of His resurrec- 
tion, mistook some passing individual for their crucified 
Lord, and that from such an origin multiplied rumours 
of his.reappearance arose and spread” (p. 217). 
Similar abortive attempts to break down the argument 
for the reality of the Resurrection might be quoted, but 
it is not considered necessary ; and the only plausible 


-objection, viz., that drawn from the discrepancies in 


the Gospel narratives of the migacle, has often been 
shown to be a confirmation rather than a stumbling- 
block to Faith. Every true history freely narrated 
from opposite or even various points of view involves 
equally serious discrepancies, and no one can have any 
difficulty in recalling passages of his own life, which, 
had they been chronicled by observers differently 
situated, would have presented in their details an 
aspect of insuperable contradiction. 

No argument for the reality of New Testament 
miracles is likely, to a candid mind, to have greater 
force than the repeated and solemn assertions of the 
Apostle Paul as to miracles wrought by himself. This 
has justly had great stress laid on it by Paley, in his 
Hore Pauline, and by all Christian advocates, The 
Apostle makes these statements exactly in those Epistles 
which even the wantonness of scepticism has not dared 
to question. Not to insist on a reference in the Epistle 
to the Galatians (iii. 5), which in all probability is only 
a delicate way of claiming miracles for himself, the 
claim is expressly made in Rom. xv. 18, 19: ‘By 
word and deed, through mighty signs and wonders, by 
the power of the Spirit of God, from Jerusalem and 
round about unto Illyricum, I have fully preached the 
Gospel of Christ.” What can be made of such a 
round assertion on the part of a great leader of human 
thought like Paul? This is not the case of Balaam dis- 
mounting from his ass, as Strauss has invidiously put it, 
but the case of the leading agent, next to the Highest, 
in the greatest intellectual and moral revolution that 
has ever affected the human race, and which at this 


the same claim; and that Peter (to say nothing of | day still agitates the mind of Europe and the civilised 


the rest), especially in his first Epistle, more than | world. 


once asserts the Resurrection as a fact most surely 
believed by him. 


No cavils directed against the | verse necessarily makes him to be ? 


Could this great spirit be such a dreamer, 
such @ monomaniac as any unbelieving reading of this 
Nay, could hal- 


genuineness of particular writings of the New Testa- lucination account for the claim, and for the confident 


ment can touch those statements ; and more particu- 
larly the Gospel of John is established by a weight of 
evidence, which reduces doubt to something like des- 
peration. The only answer that Rénan can make to the 


evidence from the repeated appearances in the fourth 
Gospel is the hint that all originated in the hallucina- 
tion of Mary Magdalene ; while Strauss, who rejects 
this Gospel, as the shorter cut to naturalism, is com- | 
pelled, by the testimony of Paul, in the 15th of Ist | 
Corinthians, to concede that whole congregations of | 


reckoning on its being admitted, and that in all sin- 
cerity by his associates (for he writes to many that 
knew him), if it were groundless ; so that we really 
land in a darker hypothesis, and turn the early Church 
into a school of imposture? Is the man to be envied 
who can read over this 15th chapter with such a 
profession in it, and then fall back on the explana- 
tion of enthusiasm while it is barred by the admirable 
moderation of the 14th chapter, or of deception, 
while it is utterly shut out by the morality of the 
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12th and 13th? Still stronger is the passage in 
2 Cor. xii. 12: ‘ Truly the signs of an Apostle were 
wrought among you in all patience, in signs and 
wonders, and mighty deeds.” Here Paul takes the 
whole of a Church, and that a partially adverse one, into 
partnership with himself in one testimony, commits 
them to miracles as to an undoubted fact patent to 
their observation, and commits, as it were, the whole 
Christian body to an equal attestation in favour of the 
rest of the Apostles. It is impossible even to conceive 
a proposition that more implicates and binds up Christi- 
anity with visible miracle all along the line of its 
publication, or that conveys a stronger testimony to 
the fact alleged. The wonder is that any man should 
pay the slightest attention to Paul or his writings after 
discrediting such an averment, much less bestow upon 
so gross a fabulist, as Baur actually did, years of the 
hardest mental labour. 

No sketch could well be slighter than what has now 
been given of the argument for the reality of the 
New Testament miracles; and yet is it possible to 
escape from its moral cogency? The claim is only 
strengthened when all these miracles are connected, 
and when the Gospel miracles, crowned by the great 
miracle of the Resurrection for which Paul is also a 
witness, are reinforced by those of his own history, 
as vouched for in the Epistles; and when those in 
the Acts necessarily fall in, as proved by reason- 









ings like those of Paley’s Hore, to form one series 
with them, and that series all bearing one type and 
impress, And then, too, the naked force of argu- 
ment is clothed not only with new beauty, but with 
new strength, when the emblematic lessons oi the 
miracles are taken into consideration as types and 
embodiments of the saving and sanctifying power of 
Christ ; and the link between miracles and doctrines 
is thus supplied in a manner which argues visible 
Divine purpose and adaptation. The evidences of 
Christianity thus become parts of Christianity, and the 
seal of its truth is the very image and superscription of 
its glory. Nor should it be forgotten that the argument 
from miracles, as commonly handled, even with this 
extension, is but a fragment of the Christian evidence 
that may be thus treated; for prophecy is miracle in 
another field, and the success of Christianity is also 
an evolution of its superhuman greatness ; while its 
whole arrangements and provisions betoken an inter- 
ference truly Divine. All this only puts the argu- 
ment from miracles, technically so called, which has 
alone been touched on in this paper, in its right 
position ; for in Christianity nothing is isolated or 
self-sufficient ; and the more that history, prophecy, 
doctrine, and experience all blend in one concur- 
rent testimony to the Divine Author of our Faith, 
the more do they prove Him to come from heaven, 
and to be above all. JoHN CarRNs, 





THE DUTIES 


OF CHRISTIAN FRIENDSHIP. 


BY JOHN C. MILLER, D.D., BIRMINGHAM. 


Ir is no part of our business, in this paper, to in- 
quire into the nature of men’s natural and worldly 
friendship—friendship unsanctified by true religion— 
nor to contrast it with the friendship which is to en- 
gage us. Nor, again, will we enter upon the case— 
a case far from uncommon—of friendship as subsisting 
between two persons, one only of whom is a true 
Christian in the sense now laid down. While such a 
man will not court nor unnecessarily cultivate even 
the society of the worldly, yet, from many causes, he 
may entertain what, in common language, we designate 
as friendship, towards some in reference to whom it is 
his chief regret that they are not united to him by 
the holy and endearing ties of Christian sympathy 
and love ; that, while they reciprocate toward him 
much good-will and affection, this blessed bond of 
fellowship is wanting. Our subject is, Taz Duties or 
CurisTIAN FRIENDSHIP. 

It has been urged, as Robert Hall observes in one of 
his sermons, that Christianity, as set forth in the 
pages of the New Testament, gives no prominence to 
—rather, altogether omits—friendship,. A more 
groundless objeetion against the Gospel in its bearing 
upon the relative duties and the affections of mankind 
could scarcely have been made. Love is its supreme 
principle of action ; love its comprehensive law of duty. 
And if it must be granted that, for the existence of 
what it would dignify with the name of true friend- 
ship, the existence of true Christian principles must be 





presupposed ; these once existent, the love of the 
brotherhood is not only a duty of prominent im- 
portance in its requirements, but is a chief test of 
our love to God and of the reality of our participa- 
tion of divine grace. And, although we would by no 
means assert that the participation of grace and the 
fellowship of the Gospel are necessarily and universally 
in themselves—without reference to differences of tem- 
perament, or tastes, or pursuits, or habits—a sufficient 
ground for friendship, we would maintain that a 
religion which has love for its law and love for its 
motive ; which introduces, moreover, a new and a 
peculiar tie and relationhip,—a spiritual fellowship 
and brotherhood through grace, —that such a religion 
must be promotive not of friendship only, but of every 
kindly affection between man and man. 

To this must be added, as bearing strongly upon 
our point, that prominent and important medium of 
instruction, the example of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
When, as God manifest in the flesh, He sojourned 
awhile on earth, He was no unfrequent guest in the 
favoured house of Bethany ; and so tender, so com 
descending had been the terms of the gracious 
Saviour’s intercourse, that they could announce their 
brother’s threatening sickness to Him thus :—‘‘ Behold, 
he whom thow lovest is sick.” And thus spake Jesus 
to his, disciples, as he set forth upon his errand of 
mercy :—‘*‘ Our friend Lazarus sleepeth.” And, as if 
yet more pointedly and emphatically to sanction the 
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exercise of friendship (as distinguished from general 
love), out of those eleven whom He designated by the 
name of “friends” was one selected to lie upon his 
bosom, and to bear pre-eminence by the title of ‘‘ the 
disciple whom Jesus loved.” 

Having thus glanced briefly at an objection which 
lay at the very threshold of our subject, we proceed 
specifically to the putres of Christian friendship. 

I. We would place foremost one which is obviously of 
chief importance, from the fact that the neglect of it 
must inevitably issue in the disruption of all friend- 
ship—Mutual Forbearance. What is here urged will 
apply in equal measure to every domestic and social 
relation. Not as husbands and wives only, as parents 
and children, as masters and servants, as ministers and 
congregations, but as friends too, we do well to re- 
member the necessity for its continual exercise. We, 
as imperfect and infirm beings, claim forbearance from 
others. What we claim let us in turn yield. Our 
friends are not perfect, either as men or as Christians. 
They have points in their character, peculiarities in 
their tempers or manners, or habits or prejudices, fail- 
ings, besetting sins, which we could wish otherwise. 
They give us pain, they annoy us, and so mar and 
hinder the pleasure or the profit which we derive from 
their friendship. Let us expect these things. Let us 
remember that they must be borne, if we will ever 
make or keep a friend in this imperfect world. We 
must not set up a standard of perfection, and so secure 
to ourselves the pain of a disappointment. We must 
neither be too strict in our requirements, nor too 
sensitive in our feelings. We must avoid collision, as 
far as possible, with their prejudices and infirmities. 
‘*A friend,” pleads Cassius, ‘‘should bear a friend’s 
infirmities.” And if sometimes a dear friend is re- 
served or irritable, or inconsiderate of our feelings, or 
apparently wanting in kindness, while yet we have no 
reason to doubt the continuance of a deep and genuine 
affection towards us, let us reflect that that charity 
which we owe to all is specially his due—the charity 
which ‘is not easily provoked,” which ‘ suffereth 
long and is kind.” 

Trifles often afford the occasion for the severest trial 
of this forbearance in this as in the other relations of 
domestic and social life. Many along and tender friend- 
ship has been severed for the lack of a trifling exercise 
of forbearance in the first instance. Coolness, recrimi- 
nation, disruption, have succeeded by the magnifying 
of a trifle which should have been borne, forgiven, and 
forgotten. Instead of this, it was resented by some 
petty retaliation, distance, withdrawal, or the like; and 
being dwelt on and resented and talked over, an un- 
intentional slight has been magnified into an insult ; 
a hasty look, or word, or act, to a cause of alienation 
and open rupture. 

II. Mutual Confidence.—This is strongly implied in 
the beautiful and expressive phrase of Scripture 
(Deut. xiii. 6), ‘‘ Thy friend, which is as thine own 
soul” The actual existence of such a friendship in 
the well-known instance of Jonathan and David is 
described in the same terms—‘‘ The soul of Jonathan 
was knit with the soul of David, and Jonathan loved 
him as his own soul,”—phrases which imply the com- 
bination of the strongest affection with the strongest 
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confidence. The same principle is involved in the 
condescending words of their Divine Master to his 
disciples :—‘‘ Henceforth I call you not servants ; for 
the servant knoweth not what his Lord doeth, but I 
have called you friends ; for all things that I have 
heard of my Father I have made known unto you.” 
Dr. Young has truly written— 
** Reserve will wound it, and distrust destroy ; 

Deliberate on all things with thy friend : 

But since friends grow not thick on every bough, 

Nor every friend unrotten at the core, 

First on thy friend delib’rate with thyself : 

Pause, ponder, sift ; not eager in the choice, 

Nor jealous of the chosen : fixing, fix : 

Judge before friendship, then confide till death.” 


And a greater poet— 


‘* Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel ; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new hatched, unfledged comrade.” 
Hamlet, Act I. Se. 3. 

These words, while they exhort to that confidence 
which must be a primary element for the formation of 
Christian friendship and a chief duty in its cultivation 
and maintenance, distinguish between hasty and over- 
eager confidence in untried persons and confidence 
in one whom we have admitted to a friend’s place in 
our affections, after trial of his worth. It is related 
of one of the greatest philosophers of Greece that, 
being asked what friendship was, he replied, ‘‘ One 
soul in two bodies,”—a definition accordant with 
the expressive phrases of Scripture just adduced. 
That, even in the cases of the most intimate, the 
longest, and the most confidential friendships, there 
must be joys and sorrows which our own hearts alone 
can know and with which no second—no, not the 
friend who, in all else, is as our own soul—can inter- 
meddle, is conceded. But our duty towards one whom 
we profess to recognise as a friend demands of us that 
we should iet him feel and know that we trust him ; 
that we impart much to his ear which is kept back 
from others, and that so he is distinguished from the 
general mass of our acquaintance. Special grounds 
for reserve in particular cases may, of course, exist. 
These cases will call for the exercise of a sound 
discretion ; but, where confidence is really felt, it will 
be manifested, and, as a general rule, such a trustful, 
open, unreserved freedom will characterise our com- 
munications, our intercourse, and our conduct, as to 
show that any such reserve, in a particular case, arises 
from a sense of duty or expediency, and from no lack 
of confidence and affection. 

But while, on the one hand, it is a duty to confide, 
on the other we must be jealously on our guard against 
all approach to a violation of the confidence reposed 
in us. We must give no room even for the suspicion 
that those things which are confided to us in the un- 
reserved communications of a close and unsuspecting 
friendship are in any manner or measure betrayed to 
a third person. They have been reposed in us as in 
a second self. And not ouly designed treachery were 
base, but betrayal, in any way, is a violation of a first 
duty of friendship. We are not at liberty to confide 
to one friend the confidential communications of 
another. We may confide in a third as trustfully as 
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the first has reposed confidence in'us. But we are 
not warranted in extending the confidence of that first 
to any other. He confided not in our friends, but in 
us as his friend. 

IIL Mutual Sympathy.—If sympathy be the duty 
of man to man upon the simple grounds of a com- 
mon humanity ; and of Christian to Christian upon 
the simple grounds of a common Christianity, in 
proportion to the peculiar closeness of the tie of 
Christian friendship is the obligation to Christian 
sympathy. Hence the heathen philosopher before- 
cited laid down sympathy as a chief element in 
friendship ; sympathy not only in sorrow, but in joy ; 
or in Scripture phrase, rejoicing with their rejoicings, 
no less than weeping with their weepings. But while 
sympathy with each other’s joys is necessarily included, 
that which Bishop Butler urges in reference to sym- 
pathy in general, will apply with equal force to the 
sympathy of Christian friends. With his wonted 
acuteness in the analysis of man’s moral constitution 
he has pointed out, nor pointed out only, but accounted 
for, the fact that we are far more strongly inclined to 
sympathy with sorrow than with joy, that it is a 
stronger tendency, a stronger emotion within us. 
And he recognises in this a gracious and wise pro- 
vision of our Maker, adapting the proportionate strength 
of this emotion in its twofold exercise to the fact, 
that men in sorrow need assistance, while in pro- 
sperity they do not. The prosperity therefore of our 
friends will give us joy; and at such seasons our 
congratulations will not be the empty compliments of 
worldly etiquette, but the deep and hearty sympathy 
of a true Christian love. Yet in their times of sor- 
row, when their hearts are heavy, their homes, homes 
of sickness or mourning, when their prospects are 
clouded, or they have sustained a reverse of worldly 
circumstances, we shall exemplify the declarations of 
Solomon: ‘* A friend loveth at all times, and a 
brother is born for adversity:” “A man that hath 
friends must show himself friendly : and there is a 
friend that siicketh closer than a brother.” Then, as 
at other seasons, shall we act upon “the royal law,” 
and love our neighbour—specially when that neigh- 
bour is a beloved Christian friend—as ourselves ; we 
shall do to him as we would have had him do to us. 
We need not to assume grief, nor to strain after the 
expressions of an affected condolence ; we shall bear 
their burdens, our hearts will be moved for them, our 
tears will flow with theirs, our condolence will be 
sincere. And if not feeling only, but action, be called 
for, what we should have deemed ourselves war- 
ranted in expecting from them (had our positions been 
reversed), this we shall be forward todo. True love 
will make self-denial light. To minister by their beds 
of sickness ; to exert ourselves for the fatherless and 
the widow ; to stand by them in their poverty, when 
the hollow friends of their prosperity have fallen off— 
this will be the evidence and the spirit of our sincerity, 
as it will be the duty of Christian friendship. 

_But let us not forget, at this or any point of our 
subject, that it is Christian friendship with which 
we have now todo. For this common participation 
of Divine grace, this fellowship in the Spirit and 
through Christ Jesus, must involve new, peculiar, 








“As heirs toge- 


and blessed grounds of sympathy. 
ther of the grace of life,” such friends are the subjects, 
in common, of a spiritual experience which, notwith- 
standing the diversities which give to it in each case 
the stamp of individuality, is yet, in its main features, 


the same. The Christian’s joys and sorrows, his 
hopes and fears, arise not only from the crosses and 
the bereavements and the sicknesses and the re- 
verses of his lot, in their bearing upon him in this 
present world, but are connected with spiritual con- 
flicts, with spiritual emotions. Between Christian 
friends, therefore, such topics must frequently and 
prominently call forth into reciprocal exercise their 
hearts’ deepest, liveliest sympathies. Their hearts’ 
corruptions, their peculiar hindrances and difficulties, 
their Heavenly Father’s dispensations—in a word, 
their whole experience—will call forth the emotions 
and the exercise of mutual sympathy. 

IV. Frequent Intercowrse.—Some may be surprised 
that this should be classed among the duties of Chris- 
tian friendship. But a moment’s reflection, and a 
reference to our own experience, will convince us that 
the full warmth of friendship is gradually chilled by 
a long suspension of intercourse. Hence, the hea- 
then moralist, more than once referred to, affirms 
that the kindly feelings subsisting between persons 
who have no such intercourse must be designated 
rather as ‘ goodwill” than “friendship.” In very 
many cases personal intercourse is impossible. Yet 
may hearts be tenderly united in affectionate, confi- 
dential sympathising friendship, though friends be 
separated by many a mile, by seas and oceans. From 
one hemisphere to another, from England to the 
Antipodes, the paper and ink may be the only means 
of intercourse, but the letter which breathes the 
language of warm and unreserved affection, in which 
the tone of the living voice alone seems wanting, will 
suffice not to maintain only, but to cement and ripen 
the closest friendship. But intercourse, whether per- 
sonally or by these means, must be maintained, if 
friendship in its full and proper sense is to be pre- 
served. A great writer of our own country has 
enumerated among other principal fruits of friend- 
ship, ** The ease and discharge of the fulness of the 
heart.” se ee oe 6S No seneipt,” he: adds, 
‘¢openeth the heart but a true friend, to whom you 
may impart griefs, joys, fears, hopes, suspicions, 
counsels, and whatsoever lieth upon the heart to 
oppress it, in a kind of civil shrift or confession.” 
And, as a second fruit, he adds a parallel effect upon 
the understanding, by bringing ‘‘ forth our thoughts 
in communication and discourse.” (Lord Bacon’s Essay 
on Friendship.) But for these ends free and frequent 
intercourse is necessarily involved. “Iron,” writes 
Solomon, ‘‘ sharpeneth iron ; so a man sharpeneth the 
countenance of his friend.” And the pleasantness 
and profitableness of such intercourse have been 
beautifully described by our Christian poet Cowper:— 

‘¢ True bliss, if man may reach it, is composed 

Of hearts in union mutually disclosed ; 
And, farewell else all hope of pure delight, 


Those hearts should be reclaimed, renewed, upright. 
* * * * * 


But souls that carry on a blest exchange 
Of joys they meet with in their heavenly range, 
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And with a fearless confidence make known 
The sorrows sympathy esteems its own, 

Daily derive increasing light and force 

From such communion in their pleasant course, 
Feel less the journey’s roughness and its length, 
Meet their opposers with united strength, 

And, one in heart, in interest and design, 

Gird up each other to the race divine.” 

Not these words of the poet only, but the words of 
David remind us that religion, as it is the chief bond 
of that friendship which now engages us, so will it 
form the chief feature of its intercourse. While the 
Psalmist pathetically laments the treachery of one who 
had been his ‘‘companion,” his *‘ guide,” and his “own 
familiar friend,” alluding probably to the treachery 
of Ahithophel on Absalom’s rebellion, the terms 
employed by him to describe their former intercourse 
imply that it had been hallowed by spiritual sym- 
pathies—‘‘ We took sweet counsel together: and 
walked unto the house of God in company.” 

And this topic suggests to us a point in which un- 
questionably the friendship of true Christians is 
seriously defective ; the general tone and character, 
we say not now of their social, but of their private 
intercourse. We hallow it too little by not making 
heavenly things our themes. Worldly things are too 
prominent and engrossing. Our conversation is too 
little seasoned with the holy salt of divine grace. We 
fritter away our seasons of intercourse in trifles. Our 
visits are too like the empty morning calls of the 
worldly ; and how seldom, it is to be feared, are 
they sanctified by prayer. Yet why should not two 
children of the same Heavenly Father, two pardoned 
sinners loving the same Saviour, two saints journeying 
over the same weary wilderness to the same heaven, 
sanctify their intercourse ere they part, by kneeling 
down together at the throne of grace to claim the ful- 
filment of that promise which would seem specially to 
point at such an exercise of prayer. ‘‘If two of you 
shall agree on earth as touching anything that they 
shall ask, it shall be done for them of my Father which 
is in heaven.” 

V. Cownsel or Advice.—Thus Solomon, who has 
many proverbs on friendship—‘“‘ Ointment and _per- 
fume rejoice the heart: so doth the sweetness of a 
man’s friend by hearty counsel.” ‘* There is as much 
difference,” writes Lord Bacon, ‘* between the counsel 
that a friend giveth, and that a man giveth him- 
self, as there is between the counsel of a friend 
and of a flatterer; for there is no such flatterer 
as is a man’s self, and there is no such remedy 
against flattery of a man’s self as the liberty of 
a friend.” In writing thus, he extends the term, 
not to affairs of business only, but to cases which we 
shall consider separately. The term is here employed 
in reference to those affairs, our plans and undertakings, 
in which friendly counsel is available. Mere affec- 
tion will not constitute a sound and valuable adviser, 
if uncombined with judgment, prudence, and experience. 
Hence all will not be equally competent, some not at 
all so, for the discharge of this duty. But a sound 
judgment and tried prudence, especially when existing 
in conjunction with experience, are most valuable 
elements in a friend. And in all cases of perplexity 
and doubt, the true Christian, having first asked 
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counsel of the Lord his God, and sought his preventing 
blessing, may regard the advice of Christian friends, 
thus qualified, as a means which God has put within 
his reach, as an assistance which He designs him to 
employ. 

VI. Expostulation or Reproof.—Thus David (Psalm 
exli. v.)—‘‘ Let the righteous smite me; it shall 
be a kindness: and let hm reprove me; it shall 
be an excellent oil, which shall not break my head.” 
So Solomon (Proverbs xxvii. 5, 6)—‘‘ Open rebuke 
is better than secret love. Faithful are the wounds 
of a friend.” And (ix. 8)—‘‘ Rebuke a wise man, 
and he will love thee.” And (xxviii. 23)—‘‘He 
that rebuketh a man afterwards shall find more 
favour than he that flattereth with the tongue.” 

This point, it must be acknowledged, is one of great 
delicacy and difficulty. It is difficult to give, and it 
is difficult to receive reproof, whether in the form of 
the mildest expostulation, or of the stronger rebuke. 
It is difficult to give it. In discharging this duty we 
must be very watchful, alike over our motives and 
our spirit, We must be faithful, but not harsh; 
honest, and yet tender. We must not make a sup- 
posed call of duty the occasion for exercising a censo- 
rious, dictatorial, or meddling disposition. We must 
be clearly conscious ourselves, and it must be clear to 
the friend concerned, that we are actuated only by an 
imperative sense of duty. If our spirit be a right one, 
a loving spirit, and a meek spirit, it will show itself 
such. Love and meeckness will be seen in the time, 
the tone, the manner of our expostulation or reproof, 

But, where such a spirit reigns, we cannot doubt 
that, if we discern that in the character or conduct of 
a Christian friend which is glaringly inconsistent with 
his profession, which we know to be a stumbling-block 
to the world or to his fellow-Christians, and thus 
injurious to his usefulness, our course is clear. Not 
to join in unkind comments behind his back, nor to 
conceal ourselves under the cowardly mask of an 
anonymous letter, but to go to him prayerfully, 
affectionately, humbly, and to discharge the duty of a 
Christian friend, as we would have him discharge it 
toward ourselves. 

But expostulation or reproof is hard to bear 
also, Yet, it should not be offensive from a friend’s 
lips, when thus administered. Rather if we have 
confidence in him as our friend, we shall fulfil the 
proverb of the wise man, and love him; we shall 
receive it, with the Psalmist, as “an excellent 
oil.” Such occasions will be no unimportant tests of 
our humility and of the sincerity of our desires truly 
to know ourselves and to pursue consistently those 
things which are lovely and of good report, to the 
adorning of the Gospel and the glorifying of our God 
and Saviour. 

But, while speaking on the point of expostulation 
or reproof between Christian friends, there is one 
class of occasions for its exercise too important to be 
omitted. We allude to cases of stipposed offence to 
ourselves. We are wounded by some slight or un- 
kindness, some neglect, some coldness, some look, 
some expression on the part of a friend, And 
there are, perhaps, few occasions on which pro- 
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fail so lamentably in their duty. For what, in most 
cases, is their conduct, under the circumstances sup- 


posed? They brood over the supposed slight or 
wrong ; they imagine various causes for it; they talk of 
it, perhaps, to others; they resent it by some return of 
distance, and coldness, and unkindness ; and a long, 


close friendship is endangered because Christ’s rule is | 


disregarded, —‘‘ If thy brother trespass against thee :” 
—What? brood over it? resent it? talk of it? No! 
“Go and tell him his fault between him and thee 
alone.” Plain, simple rule! which, if obeyed, must 


have preserved inviolate the countless friendships | 
which disobedience to it has severed. Let nota dear | 


friend hear from another’s lips, or discover at some 
future time, that, on such and such an occasion, he 
pained or offended you. Go to him ; let him hear 
it from yourself. Ask him whether your over-sensi- 
tiveness deceived you, when you deemed that his 
countenance, or his words, or his conduct were not 
toward you as aforetime. A few words of explana- 
tion—above all, a few words of prayer—may attest 
the value of your Lord’s rule, and you have gained 
your friend. 

* An old friend” is a name enshrined amid the 
tenderest sympathies of our hearts. 

‘*T count myself in nothing else so happy, 


As in a soul rememb’ring my good friends.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


But the excellency and the value of Christian friend- 
ship, as distinguished from the friendship of the world, 
—its duties of mutual forbearance and confidence and 
sympathy, of close and frequent intercourse for the 
interchange of our thoughts and affections, the duty 
of counsel, and sometimes of reproof—how little are 


they regarded as duties? Such a friendship is to be | 


widely distinguished from the mere heartless acquaint- 
ances of the world—acquaintances founded on no sure 


basis, animated by no holy principles, and maintained | 


by a ceremonious round of morning calls and formal 
visiting. More, much more might be made of Christian 
friendship ; morefor our mutual comfort and edification, 
more for the adorning of our Christian profession. But 
the whole tone of our intercourse is so influenced by the 
etiquette and fashions of the world, there is so much 
of the merely conventional in our social habits, that 
the free, full flow of Christian affection is checked and 
hindered. 


love in its simplicity, love “without dissimulation,” 
love gushing forth in deep, full streams from hearts 
warmed by the influences of the Spirit of life, not 
chilled or frozen by the fashions of a hollow, heartless 
world, 


friends. Here all is confidence, and sympathy, and 
love, while there all is distance and restraint. Yet are 
we so much the slaves of fashion, so hampered are we 


, by the etiquette of the world, that we yield ; and, in 


yielding, sacrifice much of the delight and of the 
profit of true Christian friendship. 


| How sweet a picture—‘‘ My companion, my guide, 


and mine own familiar friend—we took sweet counsel 
together, and walked in the house of God as friends.” 


| Friendships such as these are ‘the communion of 


saints,” fellowships in the Spirit. They could be 


| none other than blessed sources of help and comfort in 


our Christian conflict, and in our pilgrimage along this 


| weary world. Their blessed fruits would be enjoyed 


We are in a highly artificial state ; and | 
what we want is more of warm, hearty Christian love,— | 


We feel this ; we are glad to escape from the | 
formal circle of mere acquaintance to a circle of | 


in the sweet intercourse of unsuspecting confidence and 
of tender sympathy, in the unreserved interchange of 
thought and feeling ; in a word in season, to guide 
us in our perplexities, to set before us our incon- 
sistencies and our sins. 
| And though the bonds of the closest and longest 
| cemented friendship must be riven asunder by the 
| hand of death, and one survivor be left, a few short 
| months or years, to mourn him who had been to him as 
| his own soul, the blessed hope of re-union remains ; and 
they who on earth had walked “‘ as heirs together of the 
grace of life,” shall meet as joint heirs of glory to en- 
_ joy together the fellowship of eternity! That fellow- 
| ship, how blessed ! Their friendship as it bloomed on 
earth was a frail flower, and delicate—the friendship 
of erring and imperfect men ; and the storms of un- 
gentle tempers, and the chill winds of suspicion and 
misgiving and misunderstanding passed over it. But 
in yon blest region, not a thought, not a look, not a 
word shall mar the friendships, the eternal fel- 
lowships of the saints. No ungentle tempers, no 
suspicions, no infirmities, no offences, shall have 
place. The saints in glory, one blessed brotherhood, 
shall breathe for ever the atmosphere of perfect, 
holiest, happiest love. 

We have all some whom we regard as friends. 
Who are they? Where are they to be found? In 
the answer to the question, we have a test of our 
own spiritual state. Can we say with holy David, 
that our ‘‘ delight” is in “the saints” and ‘the 
excellent?” From many causes we may be attached 
in friendship to some who are of the world. But 
| are those the companions we now seek, and in whom 
| we find our chief pleasure? ‘‘Show me,” says an 
| old and homely, but most true proverb,—‘‘ Show me 
his friends, and I will tell you the man.” Are our 
| most cherished friends the worldly and the ungodly ? 
; Are we most at home with those who do the devil’s 
| work, and wear his livery ’—whose tastes and habits 
and words are of the earth, earthy? Have we no 
| love for the ‘‘ sweet counsel” of Christians with whom 
we may walk “in the house of God as friends,” and 
cheer each other with words of Christian faith and 
hope and love as we journey side by side to Zion? If 
not—if the gay and giddy, the worldly and the pro- 
fane, be our best-beloved friends,—assuredly we are 
not ourselves journeying toward heaven, not in Christ, 
not renewed by Christ’s spirit, not lovers of God. 
And where shall we spend our eternity, but with 
those whom we loved on earth? We shall go to 
our *fown company.” 
hell to us if we love not the saints. 





For heaven itself must be a 
There will be no 


Such friendships are the friendships which we need. | friends but saints in heaven, 
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SAUL, FIRST 


KING OF ISRAEL. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE CONTRAST BETWEEN THE PROPHET AND THE KING.—THE HARP OF DAVID. 


Sau. was the very kind of king the people wished, 
and he rendered them the very kind of services they 
wanted. Years of successful conflict with neighbouring 
tribes had planted him securely on the throne. Not- 
withstanding his differences with Samuel, his popu- 
larity had not suffered. Comparatively few were aware 
of all the interviews that had taken place between the 
two. They could not but see that ever since the day 
at Gilgal, when Saul had offered the sacrifice without 
waiting for the prophet, Samuel had kept aloof, had 
never been consulted by the king, had shown no dis- 
position to take any part in the government. But 
there was an easy and natural way of accounting for 
this. Samuel from the beginning had disliked and dis- 
countenanced the idea of a monarchy. He had done 
all that remonstrance could do to prevent its erection. 
Was the occupant of a throne that had been erected so 
much against his will, likely to meet with much favour 
from him? Besides, he had been displaced by Saul. 
The government of the country that had been for so 
many years in his hands, he had to give up to one who 
had scarcely any other title to public confidence than 
the goodliness of his person and his bravery in battle. 
And yet never around the wise and faithful prophet 
had there been any such outburst of national en- 
thusiasm and applause as had greeted his youthful 
and inexperienced successor. Was it unnatural that 
Samuel should feel this ?—that not partaking in the 
martial spirit that Saul’s exploits were kindling, per- 
haps somewhat jealous of the growing favour which 
each new victory was gaining for the king, he should 
have retired from public life looking with no friendly 
eye on the government that had supplanted his own ? 

Men are extremely fond of analysing each other’s 
motives, and sometimes think themselves particularly 
wise when they can show how covetousness, or 
jealousy, or ambition,—one or other of the common 
passions of our nature,—have contributed to actions 
that claimed a patriotic or religious birth. Having 
taken such a key into their hands, and seen how 
exactly it fits into all the wards, and can explain all 
the movements, they get so bold and confident that 
they will use no other—acknowledge no other. They 
altogether doubt or absolutely deny the higher parent- 
age of the actions, Unsatisfied with the admission 
that in the best actions of the best men impure ele- 
ments may mingle, they are for carrying their own 
interpretation round and round, and wherever it can 
apply holding by it and by it alone. The Hebrews of 
Saul’s days were just what men haveever been. Plant 
yourself in the midst of them at the end of the first 
ten years of Saul’s reign. The great mass of the 
people are but slightly imbued with the true prin- 
ciples of the theocracy. They acknowledge Jehovah 
as the one and only Deity of their worship, but more, 
perhaps, because He is their own, their national divinity, 
than from any deep, devout, controlling faith in Him. 
They have got a new king, between whom and their old 
governor—who had always been too pacific and too 








religious for their taste—a difference has sprung up. 
They have little difficulty in explaining this entirely to 
their own satisfaction. They attribute to Samuel the 
common weakness that most men show towards those 
who come to occupy their places in order to introduce 
another and more popular régime,—the attachment that 
old men have to the things that they have been so 
long connected with, their antipathy to all that is 
novel, They account thus for Samuel’s withdrawal 
and the expression of his disapprobation, without 
imagining that Saul has really done anything deserving 
of severe censure, much less done that which has 
actually forfeited for him the throne. We may 
believe that of a large part of what had taken place 
between Saul and Samuel they were ignorant ; but we 
may believe also that had all been known it would 
not have shaken their allegiance, and that on the 
whole they would have sympathised more with the 
king than with the prophet. 

And yet how false all such interpretations of 
Samuel’s conduct, specious as they might appear. He 
had no jealousy of Saul. He gave him most cordial 
welcome at the first, showed him every mark of 
honour, spoke to him with the utmost frankness, and 
reposed in him the fullest confidence. It is quite 
apparent from their first interviews that Saul had 
made the most favourable impression on Samuel. The 
prophet spared no means that his wisdom could 
suggest to win for the young monarch the affection of 
his people. It was with evident pride that he presented 
him to the tribes at Mizpeh. ‘‘See ye him whom the 
Lord hath chosen : there is none like him among all 
the people.” And when the shout arose, ‘God save 
the king!” most cordially did Samuel join init. It 
grieved him greatly when Saul so soon forgot and 
despised the lessons he had been at such pains to 
give. He had to put a strong constraint upon his 
feelings in acquitting himself of the allotted task of 
rebuking his first false steps ; and when he heard from 
the Lord that his last chance was gone, and the king- 
dom for ever lost, let the simple recital—‘*‘ and it 
grieved Samuel, and he cried unto the Lord all night” 
—teH how fondly he clung to him to the last. He 
so wept the fate that he could no longer avert, as to 
draw down upon himself the rebuke from the Lord, 
** How long wilt thou mourn for Saul, seeing I have 
rejected him from reigning over Israel?” There is 
something singularly graceful in the whole bearing and 
conduct of Samuel to Saul. Age never stooped more 
gently down to take youth by the hand. Never was 
power relinquished with less fgrudge, or a kindlier 
feeling cherished towards a successor in office. There 
was no counsel suggested by his experience that 
Samuel was not willing to give, no service that he was 
not willing to render, in order to build up the new- 
raised throne ; and when finally he had to confront 
and to condemn, was ever the stern majesty of rebuke 
more happily blended with the gentleness of affec- 
tionate regard. 
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It was in keeping, this, with the whole of his cha- 
racter and life. Coming at the close of a long line of 
warrior judges, with the éclat of no great military ex- 
ploits, no deeds of valour done by his single hand to 
recommend him, he had, single-handed, done what 
none of his predecessors had effected ;—he had brought 
those semi-savage tribes of Israel, whom divisions from 
within and invasions from without had reduced well 
nigh to a state of anarchy, beneath the restraints of 
law, mildly and equitably, yet firmly and resolutely, 
administered. He had united the nation, and breathed 
throughout it something of a public, patriotic spirit. 
For many years he had made his judicial rounds 
through Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpeh, settling all dis- 
putes, and holding the reins of government in his 
hands ; and when at Gilgal he met the tribes to make 
Saul king, in publicly demitting his authority he 
could turn to the people, saying, ‘‘ And now, behold, 
the king walketh before you : and I am old and gray- 
headed . . . and I have walked before you from my 
childhood unto this day. Behold, here I am: witness 
against me before the Lord, and before his anointed : 
whose ox have I taken ? or whose ass have I taken ? 
or whom have I defrauded ? whom have I oppressed ? 
or of whose hand have I received any bribe to blind 
my eyes therewith? and I will restore it you. And 
they said, Thou hast not defrauded us, nor oppressed 
as, neither hast thou taken ought of any man’s hand. 
And he said unto them, The Lord is witness against 
you, and his anointed is witness this day, that ye 
have not found ought in my hand. And they 
answered, He is witness.” (1 Sam. xii. 2—5.) 
Having with such honour laid down the judgeship 
he so long had exercised, Samuel had to take on the 
delicate office of the prophet under the new régime, 
to act as the representative and delegate of Jehovah. 
And even as at Gilgal he had challenged the tribes, so 
on his death-bed might he have challenged the king, 
and wrung from him the testimony that he never once 
had failed either in the duty that he owed to his 
Lord and Maker in the heavens, or in the duty that 
he owed to Saul asa man and asamonarch. The 
truth is, that Samuel is one of the very few we read 
of as taking any prominent and important part in 
public affairs, on whose conduct throughout there 
rests not a single stain. And to what was this owing ? 
Not to the natural purity of his charaeter, but to the 
simplicity, the fullness, the thoroughness of the dedi- 
cation of himself to the service of God. It was an 
entire and unrestricted surrender of him to Jehovah 
that his mother made of him at the first—‘‘I will 
give him unto the Lord all the days of his life.” 
And never was parent’s vow earlier taken up or more 
faithfully performed than was Hannah’s by Samuel. 
All the days of his life he lent himself to the Lord. 
As a little child—for whom with busy fingers his 
mother made the little coat that she carried up to 
him from year to year—you see him separated from 
home and kindred, the tabernacle his chosen home, 
the God worshipped there his more than father. He 
grew up, and of him alone is the same testimony 
borne that was borne afterwards of Jesus,—that he 
grew in favour both with God and man. And the 
spirit of entire consecration to Jehovah’s service in 
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which his life began, grew with his growth and 
strengthened with his strength. He was a pure, dis- 
interested, self-sacrificing patriot. He served or he 
governed, he took rule or he laid it down, as the 
interests of his country required. But his patriotism 
was based upon his piety. His love to Israel, strong 
as it was, flowed from and was subject to his love to 
Israel’s God. Through the whole of his long and 
varied life, whether assisting as a child in the services 
of the sanctuary, or associated as a young man with 
Eli, and thrown into contact with his unworthy sons, 
or acting for thirty years and more, after Eli’s death, 
as the last of the judges, guiding the country through 
a period of confusion and humiliation to a haven of 
order and of rest, or during the remainder of his 
days executing the office of the first of the prophets,— 
everywhere and at all times the one guiding, control- 
ling motive of Samuel’s life was to do the will, to 
establish the dominion, to promote the glory of the 
Lord God of his fathers, the one Jehovah, God of 
heaven and earth. 

This simple, hearty, entire devotedness to the 
Lord—the very thing that Samuel so pre-eminently 
possessed, and that gave all its beautiful and un- 
sullied consistency to his walk through life—was the 
very thing that Saul so utterly wanted. Possessed of 
many fine attractive qualities that made him the idol 
of the people, he would not be controlled or dictated 
to—no, not even by God. He would not bow his 
spirit to the heavenly yoke; he would not have 
Jehovah to rule over him. And the fear and love 
of God not there within to rule his heart and give 
coherence to his actions, he had not force enough 
of natural character to give steadiness and con- 
sistency to his course. But, if he wanted strength 
of principle and purpose, he had depth and in- 
tensity enough of feeling. Like all the ungoverned 
children of impulse, he was not only the sport, he was 
the prey of his own passions—of wounded pride, of 
disappointed vanity, of gnawing envy, of bitter and 
vengeful hate. These were the avenging furies into 
whose hands the punishment of his high offence was 
committed, and so well did they do their work, that 
they lashed him on to the last resort of the self-tor- 
mentors—the deed of self-destruction. 

At present, taking up his history at the point at 
which we left it, when, having pronounced his doom, 
Samuel left him, to come to him no more till the day 
of his death, we open the first page of the dark record 
of retribution. 

Rejected of the Lord, deserted by the Lord’s 
prophet, Saul turns sullenly away, and falls back on 
his own proud spirit of independence. It was too 
bad for Samuel to choose this very time to come and 
pour these evil tidings into his ear, and tell him that, 
because simply he had spared Agag and some portion 
of the spoil, the kingdom was gone from him for 
ever. The kingdom gone! Where were the tokens 
of its departure? Not in himself: he never felt 
abler to rule. Not in his family : a goodly band of 
sons were by his side, with Jonathan at their head, 
to rule when he was gone. If some, with Samuel, 
thought that he, Saul, was not as religious as he 
should be, they could not, surely, find that fault in his 
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first-born. Not in the army: which, with Abner to 
lead -it, was entirely devoted to him. Not in the 
people : never had so many, so enthusiastic expres- 
sions of popular support been given to him as when, 
returning from the successful campaign against the 
Amalekites, he had made the triumphal procession 
through different parts of the land. The kingdom 
gone! He never felt his hold of it more secure. Let 
Samuel go, and his prophecy of evil go with him. 
He had done without him before ; he ‘could do with- 
out him again. The people happily had no such notion 
of the relationship between them as to make it at all 
likely that they would desert the king to attach them- 
selves to the prophet. He was a king of their own 
choosing, and there was little fear of their forsaking 
him. They had their own way, too, of explaining the 
discord that had arisen, which it was not for him to 
contradict. ‘He could get on well enough without 
Samuel—perhaps better than ever. At any rate, he 
would be troubled no more with his unreasonable 
- rebukes and his doleful predictions. 

So thought, so felt, so purposed the haughty son 
of Kish, as he saw Samuel depart from him never’ to 
return, And so far as external appearances went, 
they seemed to justify him. There was no slackening 
of allegiance on the part of the people. No failing 
of any prop or support of the throne. No sign of 
the coming of that other—the better than he—to 
whom, according to the prophet’s words, the kingdom 
had already been conveyed. All went on outwardly 
well as before. Not so within the bosom of the king. 
The first excitement of the parting with Samuel over, 
that sentence came back upon his memory, ‘‘The 
Lord hath rent from thee the kingdom of Israel 
this day, and given it to a neighbour of thine 
that is better than thou.” Had the lips which 
spoke that sentence ever spoken falsely? Others 
might doubt, but could he ever do so who, from the 
first day that he met Samuel at Ramah, had had so 
many and such convincing evidences afforded him 
that truly they were the words of the Lord that had 
been spoken? The gloomy conviction of the certainty 
of his approaching fate, and of the uncertainty of 
the day or the hour when it might fall on him, sunk 
into the depths of Saul’s spirit. In vain his courtiers 
flattered. The flattery sounded hollow in his ears, 
He was no more the king they called him. In vain 
his children tried to soothe. He looked upon his sons, 
and as he thought that he had disinherited them, the 
iron entered into his soul. Out with the army, busy 
in public life, he could purchase a temporary respite ; 
but when alone, ever and anon that fearful sentence 
kept ringing in his ears. The day never dawned but 
the thought, that this might be his last day of the 
kingdom, came some time into hismind. The stranger 
never claimed audience, but the idea started up that 
this might be the neighbour, the better than he, that 
was coming in God’s name to take the kingdom from 
him. Accompanying all, embittering all, was the 
torturing reflection that it had been all his own doing, 
that he had been warned, but would not take the 
warning ; that chance after chance had been given him, 
but that he had thrown them all away. And against 

all this pressure of melancholy thoughts he had no 





support. To God he could not, rather would not, go, 
Let him confess his guilt, admit the justice of the 
sentence, be ready to give up the kingdom—then go 
and cast himself on the mercy of the Most High, 
and he might not regain the throne, but he might get 
back peace of mind. He was too proud to do it, 
His torn, racked spirit might break, but it would not 


bend. And truly at times it seemed ready to give 
way. Often when the demon of remorse came to 
torture him it took from him all his strength—turned 
him into quite another man.’ For in that now dark, 
moody, irritable, suspicious man, who would recognise 
the frank and open-hearted, brave and gallant youth 
who led the hosts of Israel victoriously to Jabesh- 
Gilead? His friends and servants knew not what to 
do. They cast about for some remedy whereby to 
relieve those fits of melancholy, of almost madness, 
that are coming upon him. Remembering how quick 
Saul’s ear and how keen his relish for music was, 
they think that its power might be tried. One of 
them had lately been at Bethlehem, a village a few 
miles off, and had seen there a youth of a most gentle 
and engaging aspect, and so good a player on his 
country’s instrument, the lyre or harp, that he could 
draw his neighbour shepherds round him and melt 
them to tears or stir them to martial enthusiasm as 
he willed. It is suggested that this youth be sent for. 
The king approves, The stripling David stands before 
him. There is such a boyish freshness, such guileless 
simplicity, such modesty, yet such manliness in his whole 
aspect, that Saul takes to him at first sight, loves him 
before even he has tried his skill upon the lyre, or 
has had ‘need to try it—a love which, when the trial 
comes, will help the music. Ere long the moody 
spirit seizes on the king ; his countenance alters ; his 
thoughts trouble him ; he looks as if sights of horror 
were before his eyes, sounds of terror in his ears. David 
takes his harp in hand. Saul looks at him kindly, 
but darkly too. It is not the mere sight of the comely 
shepherd lad that can chase the dark spirit away. 
David strikes ‘his harp, accompanying the notes with 
the words of one of his own lyrics. It is some simple 
strain of shepherd life, some melody of the mountains. 
Soft images arise of wandering flocks, and of a good 
shepherd that comes to guide them—of green pastures 
and of still waters ..,.. . The strain changes. The 
sunlight has left the valleys. The flocks are in the 
fold. Tis midnight among the hills of Judah. The 
broad heavens unfold their glories above ; man sinks 
into littleness below. The shadow of the great Je- 
hovah’s form appears. To Him the praise ascends’: 
‘¢ These heavens are the works of thy fingers. That 
moon, and those stars, thou hast ordained. What 
is man that thou art mindful of him, what the son of 
man that thou regardest him!” Once more there 
is a change. The heavens grow dark, sink down in 
cloud and storm upon the craggy heights. The shep- 
herd hears the distant roar of the: lion and the bear. 
The sound gets nearer, louder. A lamb is snatched 
from this flock and from that. The shepherd plants 
himself in the way of the wild beasts retreating with 
their prey. He slays the lion and the bear. And then 
he sings, ‘I will say of the Lord, he is my rock and 
my refuge, whom shall I fear? He is the strength of 
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my life, of whom shall I be afraid?” . . . . Saul’s 
wandering eye fixes. His features change. There is 
sadness still upon them, but that horrid shadow of 
insanity is gone. He is thinking now, not of that 
future which shakes its terrors over him. He is 
thinking of the past. There, in that young shep- 
herd, who breathes his soul out in word and sound 
(his music and his verse nothing else than himself 
made vocal), Saul sees the image of what he himself 
once was or might have been. The days of his own 
happy boyhood at Gibeah come back. The memories 
of his youth are upon him. The dark spirit owns the 
power and departs ; but only foraseason, Music and 
poetry move on the face of those troubled waters, and 
lull them into a temporary calm ; but alas! they reach 
not, they cannot seal up, the turbid fountain that lay 
far down in the depths of Saul’s troubled spirit. 

And still for us, too, in our hours of sadness, there 
are those outward ministries gifted by God with not a 
little soothing power, and to be employed by us with 
all gratefulness of spirit, Has a man’s spirit got 
vexed or fretted by the cares of life—-if his ear be 
open to its power, pour gently into it some softly 
undulating melody whose wavy sounds shall be as a 
downy pillow for his weary head to lay down upon 
and be at rest. Or if his eye be open to the fine 
influences of that beautiful creation which God has 
spread around us, take him out in the quiet evening, 
let him gaze on the distant hills, and follow the 
setting sun, and watch the new birth of each twink- 
ling star. Or if neither ear nor eye be open to such 
influences, yet if his heart be true, take him and lap | 
him in the folds of human love, and see what kindly 
looks and gentle words, and all the blessed ministries 
of a happy home, cando, There is not one of such 
instruments that we would refuse to try—not one of 
them whose power over troubled hearts we would in 
the least disparage. But like the harp of David 
upon Saul, their power is but limited. They cannot 
minister effectually to that mind which has got 
diseased to its very core. They cannot pluck out the 
vexing memory that has rooted itself in the very 
depths of the soul. The harp of David could make 
Saul occasionally forget, could wile him away from 
himself for a few moments; but it did not, could 
not effectively and permanently allay the inward sor- 
sow, or chase the dark spirit away. And why? 
because it touched not the spring of the malady. It 
was the approaching doom, so sure, so dark—how 
near he could not tell, how dismal he did not know,— 
it was the dark overhanging cloud charged with the 
bolt that was to shiver his throne in pieces, —that, when- 
ever his eye turned upon and rested on it, drove him 
across the mysterious line that separates reason from 
madness. The harp of David could not avert that 
doom ; its sounds had no magnetic power to draw the 
bolt out of that thunder-cloud. It could charm into 
momentary forgetfulness, but it had no spell to break 
the link that bound the monarch to his fate. 

‘What the day of his dethronement was to Saul, the 
day of their death is to many. Suré to come—un- 
certain when,—it might be to-morrow—and when it 
does come, bringing nothing but utter and blank deso- 
lation, Is that man wrong in mind who, realising | 





what death must be to him, if he die as he is living, 
in guilt and in impenitence, gives way to an alarm 
that shakes his soul to its very centre? Which, think 
you, is the saner man of the two—he who with death 
at hand, a God to meet, a judgment to pass through, 
an eternity to prepare for, lives on in gay and undis- 
turbed indifference ; or he who, made alive to the 
nearness and the awfulnesss of the great change that 
is awaiting him, but feeling himself unprepared to 
meet it, is thrown into the most violent mental agita- 
tion? If the test of madness be the want of reason, 
the former, we apprehend, would in the court of reason 
be judged the madder of the two. The agitation 
which sometimes attends the first awakening of the 
human spirit to a true sense of its condition before 
God, occasionally gets so intense that amid the dark- 
ness and the tumult of the thoughts within, the 
light of reason flickers or goes out. Shall we charge 
this upon religion? Saul’s madness, whence came 
it—from too much religion or too little? It was 
his want of it that drove him mad. It was be- 
cause God was to him so little and the world so 
much that he could not meet his earthly fate. And 
do not many still wreck their reason on that very 
rock? They have made this world their all, and when 
their all is taken they cannot stand the shock. Of 
this let us be assured, that for one driven mad by 
too much religion, there are hundreds driven mad by 
too little of it. Even in those cases in which it 
may. be said to be the cause of the malady. It 
is not the going too far, it is the not going far 
enough that is at the root of the evil. The fault 


‘lies here, that the man stops short at the first 


stagé of conviction, aud settling down there gives 
himself up to despair. You may try your earthly 
ministries upon him as he liesin that condition if you 
will. Kou may tell him that he is mistaken in his 
conception: of the nature and magnitude of his trans- 
gressions. You may attempt to reason him out of 
his alarm—or, failing here, you may try what eye or 
ear or other human hearts can do, You may call the 
musician in. You may carry him through change of 
scene and open some of earth’s loveliest landscapes to 
his eye. You may surround him with the society of 
the happy and the gay,—and you may succeed ; but 
if you do—if you lull him back thereby into spiritual 
indifference and wunconcern—you have done him 
about the deepest injury you could have inflicted. 
Tell not the man who has been at last convinced of 
sin, that his alarm is ill-founded. You put a lie into 
his right hand if you do so. Tell him not to go back 
to his former estate of ease and of security, flinging 
these new convictions and fears to the idle winds. 
Tell him rather to go forward—to treasure up these 
new impressions that the Spirit has made upon his 
soul, and to carry them on with him till, at the Cross 
of his Redeemer, the burden that now oppresses 
him be lifted off, to be buried in the great atone- 
ment made; and then into a hand, all trembling 
with the new-born joy of one forgiven for Jesus’ sake, 
put the great instrument of peace and joy—the Word 
of God, that can do what the harp of David could not 
do—quell for ever the dark spirit of despair. 
Wm. Hanna. 
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THE SONG OF MOSES AND MIRIAM. 
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I WILL sing to Jehovah, our God; the triumph He claims as 
His own : 

The horse and his rider lie dead, in the depths of the waters 
o’erthrown. 

His name is my rock and my strength, of Him is my praise 
and my song, 

From Him our salvation has come, deliverance from false- 
hood and wrong ; 

He, He alone is my God; in my tents I entreat Him to 
dwell, 

The God of my fathers; to Him shall the floods of our 
psalmody swell. 

Jehovah has fought on our side, as a warrior mighty to slay ; 
Jehovah, His name, the I AM, through all ages the same 
as to-day. 


The chariots of Pharaoh are fallen, sunk in the sea wide and 
deep ; 

Its waves have gone over his princes: there, drowned and 
scattered they sleep ;— 











As a stone sinks, so sank they, forever. Thy hand, O my 
God, has prevailed ; 

Smitten and crushed by Thine arm, the strength of our 
tyrants has failed. 

In Thy glory and greatness Thou smotest the people against 
Thee that rose ; 

As the fire devoureth the stubble, so went out Thy wrath on 
Thy foes. 

With the blast of Thy heavy displeasure, the waters stood 
still in their fear, 

The waves ceased their ebb and their flow: strange calm 
stayed their course far and near. 

Thus spake they, our foes, ‘‘I will haste, overtake, seize 
the spoil, 

My hands wield the sword of my vengeance, my soul ‘gains 
the prize of its toil.” 

With Thy wind Thou didst blow, and the floods came back 
once again in their might; 

As lead in the mighty waters, they sank in the darkness of 
night. 
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Who is like Thee, O Jehovah, of all that are mighty and 


strong ? 

Dreadful, and holy, and great,—Thy wonders are ever oul 
song ; 

Thy right hand, stretched forth to destroy, hath smitten 
Thy foes to the grave, 

Thy mercy has guided the people Thy power did so wond- 
rously save, 


In Thy strength Thou hast guided their feet to the land that 
Thou claim’st as Thine own ; 

The heathen shall hear it and fear, the Philistines tremble 
and moan ; 

The princes of Edom shall cower, smitten with dread and 
dismay ; 

On Moab the panic shall fall, and Canaan's strength melt 
away. 





In their fear and their dread they shall sit, stiffened and 
silent as stone, 

Till the people pass over, O Lord, the people Thou callest 
Thine own. 

There shalt Thou guide them, and bring to the Mount where 
Thy presence shall shine, 

Where in the place Thou hast chosen Thy people shall kneel 
at Thy shrine. 


The Lord is a King through the ages, Eternal the strength 
of His throne : 
Sing to Jehovah our God, the triumph He claims as His 
own,— 
The horse and his rider lie dead, in the depths of the waters 
o’erthrown. 

E. H. P. 








PRAYER MEETINGS of the present day, at least as 
their proceedings are commonly conducted in Scotland, 
differ much from the “ fellowship meetings” whch 
they have displaced. Ample room might have been 
found for both, or the best characteristics of the 
obsolete class might have been retained. Prayer 
meetings have a public or congregational aspect ; they 
are presided over by a minister or other official, who 
usually performs all the devotional and expository 
exercises, whilst all the other individuals in attendance 
come only to hear or join mentally in the prayers. 
On the other hand, the ‘‘ fellowship meeting” had a 
domestic character. The members averaged from six 
to ten ; they were of the male sex, and most of them 
were at various stages beyond life’s meridian, with, 
perhaps, on either side of them a blooming youth, 
grave from the “ sealing” of his first sacrament, and 
a hoary patriarch, serenely joyful in the prospect of 
having to taste of the fruit of the vine next time in 
his Father’s kingdom. 

The meetings were held in the house of one of the 
members, and the exercises were conducted by the 
members in rotation. The selection of psalms to be 
sung often disclosed something of the individual cha- 
tacter and condition of the reader ; and, as each man 
was his own precentor, it sometimes happened that his 
very tunes—few and rude—became illustrations of his 
inward peculiarities, So, too, in reading a chapter 
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since the blessed Saviour, who on earth taught His 
' disciples to pray, will in heaven prompt them to sing. 
| In the fellowship meeting, after the exercises of 
| praise and prayer, an animated conversation took 
| place on some religious topic which had been assigned 
the previous week ; and this topic went regularly 
round the circle of the brethren, receiving their indi- 
vidual clucidations, until it reached the proposer, who 
closed the colloquy with a review of the doctrines and 
lessons that had or might have been advanced. The 
choice of a subject, as well as the conversation on it, 
passed from member to member ; they thus saw into 
each other’s mind, and into the aspects of truth that 
were cherished therein ; the richest harvest of every 
mind was reaped by the whole company, and the 
close friendly collision promoted individual cultivation. 
The doctrines of grace and their harmonies, which one 
member zealously investigated ; their practical bear- 
ings, which another carefully considered; and the 
biographical illustrations and examples, which formed 
the favourite study of a third, were exhibited more im- 
pressively by this interchanging of individual views. 

The word ‘‘ fellowship” indicates the time when, 

and the circumstances in which, such societies were 
organised and their meetings commenced. Scottish 
Christians are far from being demonstrative, especially 
in their attachment to one another; and few are the 
tender epithets they exchange. Unless they are 














of the Bible : each member gave his individual em- 
phasis to certain words and verses, and discovered a 
new significance and force. The prayers were often 
marked by singular variety and freshness, They were 
commonly poured forth with a fervour which would 
have vivified the oldest and most familiar forms, and | 
never failed to animate the devotional feelings of the 
brethren, They were the prayers of men solicitous | 
that their life, however long, should be one unbroken | 
prayer—a perpetual confession of wickedness and | 
weakness, a constant clinging to the righteousness of | 
Christ, a ceaseless outcry for all-sufficient grace ; and 
they trusted that, when with their dying voice they | 
had put their “amen” to this continuous supplica- | 
ig ee life to come would be one of unending praise, | 
:—30. 
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closely related as men, they seem unwilling to asso- 
ciate intimately as Christians; and those between 
whom there is an indissoluble brotherhood, with a 
common inheritance in the skies, allow themselves to be 
separated by the most petty conventionalisms. It was 
not in the cold North that such a title as ‘‘ love-feasts”’ 
for religious exercises of a social kind originated or was 
current. The term ‘‘ fellowship ” expresses a cherished 
appreciation of the blessings of communion—as en- 
joyed in prayer—not only with God but with fellow- 
worshippers ; and that appreciation does not mark 
Scottish Christianity unless in a very peculiar era. 
That term carries us back to the discouraging state of 
true religion in the close of the seventeenth and 
throughout the eighteenth centuries. Certainly, the 
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frigid Rationalists of the period would have disdained 
to use such a term in connection with small and ob- 
scure meetings for devotion. The scattered groups of 
universally despised followers of the Gospel, who 
were then persecuted as ‘* Methodists” and “ fana- 
tics,” gave the title to their prayer meetings, since 
in these they sheltered themselyes from the hatred and 
derision of the world and worldly Christians, and 
passed into earnest communion with God and each 
other. The outcasts from the masses, classes, and 
parties of their fellow-countrymen gathered together 
to be more than solaced—in their social prayers and 
meditations—by fellowship with the few local repre- 
sentatives of the grand Christian brotherhood, and with 
their Heavenly Father. A man, on his conversion to 
Christianity, immediately betakes himself to prayer, 
and shows that his sense of it as a duty is almost lost 
in his experience of it as a privilege and a power ; and 
as soon as Christians find themselves near each other 
in twos or threes, or larger numbers, they resort to 
social prayer, to enhance that privilege and to mul- 
tiply that power. From the pressure of an ungodly 
era’s hostility and mockery, the ‘‘ remnant ” of saints, 
that had been dispersed over the country, sought re- 
fuge in those fellowship meetings, and realised the 
ancient oracle,—‘‘ Then they that feared the Lord 
spake often one to another ; and the Lord hearkened 
and heard it, and a book of remembrance was written 
before Him for them that feared the Lord, and that 
thought upon His name”—an apt motto over the 
door of a fellowship meeting. In our day, however, 
much of the world’s open offence and reproach at the 
Gospel has been removed or disguised, for true Chris- 
tians have been greatly multiplied, and crowds of 
worldlings have joined their ranks ; hence, the former 
do not feel constrained to seek a spiritual breathing- 
space, solace, and support within the old fellowship 
circles ; and these have been deserted. Prayer-meet- 
ings of a mixed and public kind are established ; and 
there, instead of engaging in reciprocal exercises, 
-devotion is by proxy. We shall not pause to show 
in what respects the contrast between the old fellow- 
ship meetings and our present prayer-meetings is 
typical of the Christianity of the two periods : present 
Christianity less isolated and restricted, less ungainly 
and austere, more expansive in its spirit and aims, 
and more fully developed in its feminine sensibilities, 
influences, and graces ; and past Christianity more 
sturdy and masculine. 

It was the writer’s privilege to know a fellowship 
company which, from the rare gifts and graces of some, 
and the great wisdom and piety of most, of its mem- 
bers, the judicious and attractive character of its pro- 
ceedings, and the Divine blessing which rendered 
these long and variously beneficial, might be regarded 
as a model one, though it was modestly unconscious 
of any distinction, and its history belonged to an 
obseure locality. The scene lay in a small village in 
the Merse—a district in which, down to the present 
century, religion had been long in an extremely re- 
duced and languid condition. The whole province 
had not received a fertilising drop of martyr’s blood 
in those famous “ killing” years, when it was poured 
out, ina succession of copious showers, upon many 





| districts of Scotland, to water ‘‘ the Plant of Re. 
nown,” and cause it to take deep root, and spread its 
branches widely. The village was obscure ; yet it 
could, for one generation in the present century, boast 
of a social distinction which, we are persuaded, was 
| chiefly owing to the influence of the local fellowship 
| meeting. For more than twenty years this humble 
| district sent to the University a very large number of 
| lads, almost all peasant-born, to be trained for some of 
the learned professions—the great majority for the 
clerical. Within that period it produced more of 
such aspirants than in the two preceding centuries ; 
and could even challenge competition in a wider 
sphere, for it then raised more students who were 
developed duly into licentiates and ordained ministers 
than any other Scottish district, though fourfold in 
size and advantage! This comparison (which is 
made deliberately, and could be easily established by 
statistics) would also hold good in the unusually 
high average of merit and reputation maintained 
among the professional offspring of the village. As 
a slight corroboration of this estimate, we may men- 
tion that there are still living two distinguished 
theological professors, and several eminent doctors of 
divinity, who—along with many most respectable 
ministers—had a boyish training at our village 
school, and were nearly contemporaneous as pupils 
there. 

Apart from the mighty influence of the fellowship 
meeting in recruiting the Christian ministry by a large 
band from a poor and paltry village, it is worthy of 
conspicuous notice and commendation for its varied 
service to and upon the Christian laity. It included 
members from the different denominations; and it 
knew as little of party-spirit as of party-creed. A 
patriarch of the band once remarked :—‘‘ As men 
we are always close together : we live in the one long 
street ; this street opens on the Green, where, at fairs 
or other merry-makings, all ages and classes are often 
mixed ; and this Green opens by a gate, which is 
seldom long closed, into the kirkyard, where we must 
soon all lie with less distance and distinction between 
us. Why, then, as Christians, should we be alien to, 
distant from, and unsympathising with one another ? 
Church-communion, with its laxity to the ungodly, 
does little to break up the mutual reserve which pre- 
vails in the Christian ranks,” The room in which the 
meeting was held looked from its front window into 
the Green, whilst its back window had a close view of 
the churchyard and its many tombstones standing in all 
kinds of rows and groups. It belonged to a member ; 
and, asit was a ‘* spare” room, he not only gave it up 
for the accommodation of his brethren on one evening 
of the week, but allowed it to be occupied as the place 
of deposit for the ** Village Subscription Library,”— 
the open shelves of which covered one of the four 
walls, He acted as librarian, and in the distribution 
of books, especially to youthful readers, he assumed a 
control which the young ladies and gentlemen of a 
city would scarcely tolerate. He could not prevent a 
certain proportion of novels from entering the library, 
but he was vigilant and not unsuccessful in his efforts 
against their free circulation. He gave them the 
darkest and the most unlikely corner of the most inac: 
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cessible shelves ; or if, though they could not be seen, 
they were inquired about, he put various difficulties 
in the way of their going out. He argued that if the 
young, in quest of mental fare, asked for a ‘‘ stone,” 


he could ‘not be wrong in giving them “‘ bread” in- | 
stead ; if they wished a “ scorpion,” why should he | 
The members of the fellow- | 
ship society generally made their appearance in the | 


not substitute a “fish ” ? 


room a few minutes before the hour appointed for the 
commencement of the exercises ; yet they were all so 


engrossed with the objects and spirit of the meeting | 
that they never placed themselves before the bookcase | 


to look into any of the old or the newly-arrived volumes, 
though, as men of careful self-culture, they had an 
eager curiosity about books. 
and intelligence was high in this society, as an acute 
observer would have discovered, when inspecting its 
general physiognomy ; yet he would have paused to 
study with keener interest two faces which bore the un- 
equivocal stamp of superiority, and which, if seen in a 
church-court, or any other assembly of highly educated 
men, would have arrested his attention. Indeed the 
two faces, when on Sabbath modestly uplifted in a 


back pew in their respective churches, had invariably | 
been noticed by stranger-ministers in the pulpit, who | 


afterwards put questions about those two hearers, and 
oceasionally sought a personal interview with them. 
Nor did the countenance excite an interest only 
to vanish as soon as, through a conversation with 
them, a stranger got an insight of their spiritual 
nature. That they, however, were of the rank of 
labouring men their dress disclosed ; and the one— 
Paul Ingram—was a weaver, whose loom took on 
and turned into linen webs the many large parcels 
of thread, which the busy spinning-wheels of village- 
wives had produced ; whilst the other—George Hall 
—was an agriculturist on a very small scale, keeping 


one r two horses and carts for the cultivation of a | 


few acres, and for the carriage of coals and other im- 


_ ported articles for his neighbours. Paul Ingram, at 


the time of our sketch, was on the verge of threescore, 
yet unshattered and unbent in figure ; nor was his face 
roughened and stiffened by wrinkles, so as to have lost 
either the quick play of his features or their animated 
expression ; still he looked far more delicate than 
robust, and his step was languid. George Hall, only 
a little younger than his associate, was of much larger 
and more powerful frame, and seemed to have retained 


his agility as well as his vigour ; but the ruddiness of | 
his face concealed neither his intellectual energy nor | 


his deeply thoughtful moods, and his eyes would have 
irradiated and etherealised the grossest aspect. The 
one might have been a walking sage, in health pur- 
suing wisdom ; and the other a sedentary sage, waiting 
for and gaining wisdom in weariness and wasting of 
the flesh, They had all their days been bosom 
friends,—their mutual love being, at an early period, 
transformed by the accession of Christian brotherhood. 
They were led simultaneously to think of dedicating 
themselves to the work of the ministry, and, after 
much united praying and deliberation, they had 
advanced in their preparations. George Hall, having 
& few material advantages on his side, went a little 
ahead ; having a little more money and leisure at 


The average of intellect | 





his command, along with a quicker aptitude for 
acquiring languages, he had managed, but after no 
| ordinary struggling and self-denial, to attend college 
for three sessions. In the summer vacations he 
strove to impart to Paul Ingram all his own ac- 
quirements, The young weaver, however, before 
definitely resolving on a University course, and before 
seeing how the various difficulties in the way of his 
becoming a minister could be surmounted, had gained 
the heart of an excellent young woman whom he had 
long passionately loved ; and he now began to acknow- 
ledge that the fulfilment of his engagements—expressed 
and understood—to the latter was incompatible with 
| the prospects involved in his eight years’ academic 
course of preparation for the ministry, and with the 
additional consideration that, for want of a church for 
him, the couple whose marriage had been postponed 
| for eight years, and until they were long past their 
| glowing youth, might then be cruelly doomed to 
| indefinite delay! In anguish of spirit he closed 
his studies for the pulpit, and prayed that he 
might be faithful and useful in his humble sphere. 
This drawing back on the part of Paul greatly 
discouraged his friend George, whose mind was 
at the time assailed by internal and external sug- 
| gestions as to the presumption of his aims and 
| hopes, and their probable issue —a ‘‘stickit mi- 
| nister!” There were not wanting some clerical sneers 
at the Berwickshire ‘‘ Zlisha” who was leaving 
his plough ; but these he could have despised, if the 
declension of his ally had not confirmed them. He 
never appeared again within the college walls, but fell 
| back upon his former occupation. Still, in the case of 
both, the thoughts and the training which, with a 
| view to the sacred office, had for years engrossed them, 
gave a peculiar elevation of character. 

| Long afterwards, Paul was eager to dedicate his 
only child, a youth of bright abilities, to the functions 
| to which he had himself aspired ; and George, who 
/ had remained unmarried, and almost felt like a father 
| to his friend’s.son, shared that desire, and was ready 
to contribute to its fulfilment. They hoped to see 
the day when that son should be their representative 
and substitute in the holy work of the ministry ; but 
| they were far more bitterly disappointed in him than 
| they had been in themselves, for at an early stage of 
his college career he disqualified himself by vicious 
habits, and, shame-stricken at the prospect of parental 
grief and indignation, he took to a sailor’s life. It 
was some time before the anguish of their hearts 
| could allow the two friends to extract from this severe 
trial its salutary lesson—that in their own sphere, 
'and up to the measure of their gifts and graces, 
they should serve as priests. This stroke did much 
to draw forth that beneficial influence of theirs 
which copiously flowed in the channel of their 
general conversation with their neighbours, and of 
their various exercises in the fellowship meeting. 
| They had never obtruded themselves as reformers of, 
| or dictators to, the meeting; and their suggestions 


self-evident reasons, that, in adopting them, the other 
members seemed to forget that they were not origi- 
| nating them. The devotions of the majority were 


| were so modestly offered, and recommended by such . 
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marked by a rare freedom from vagueness, both as to 
the blessings implored, and the individuals and classes 
needing them; and this characteristic was largely 
owing to some impressive remarks once made by the 
weaver when discoursing on a topic which he had 
himself proposed—the miracle upon the blind men near 
Jericho. Well do I remember his words :—they were 
spoken in the course of my first evening at the fellow- 
ship meeting, and they involved a memorable reference 
to one of the most trying episodes in his life—an 
episode which, as a winter’s tale for village fireside 
circles, had been familiar to me from childhood, yet 
not less fresh than the falling snow which suggested 
its repetition. Our Saviour’s miracle had been looked 
at in various aspects; but Paul’s brethren concurred 
in rendering the topic practically ‘‘ profitable” by re- 
garding that miracle as emblematic of Christ opening 
the eyes of the spiritually blind ; and the idea of the 
miracle-worker in this and other kinds of healing for 
the body foreshadowing the Redeemer from sin was 
strikingly illustrated. George Hall had descanted on 
the readiness with which the body yielded to Christ’s 
healing energy, instantaneously emerging from blind- 
ness, deafness, leprosy, paralysis, death, and the grave, 
whereasthe soul resisted and disowned His saving power. 
Paul, as the last speaker, did not weave any of the sepa- 
rate remarks into a closer texture ;—he at once adverted 
to some points in the sacred narrative which had been 
overlooked. 

“The blind men,” he said, ** were at first vague 
petitioners ; not vague in their manner of address- 
ing Christ, for, though sitting by the way-side to 
beg alms, they did not speak to Him as belonging 
merely to the crowd of passers-by—they did not even 
turn to Him as one of the few rich yet tender-hearted 
personages who would pause to consider their case, 
In Jesus of Nazareth they recognised the Messiah, 
and they proceeded to address Him in such terms, 
and with such a spirit, as no other benefactor in the 
world was worthy to appropriate. It was not a 


' princely alms-giver whom they accosted—it was ‘the 


Day Spring from on high’—the ‘ Light of the world’ 
—*‘ Lord, thou son of David! have mercy upon us!’ 
Nor was this prayer languid ; its urgency defied the 
crowds that charged them to be silent and keep back 
from Jesus. The Saviour finds no fault either with 
their views of, or their spirit towards, Himself: but 
He chides them for the vagueness of their petition. It 
was such a general entreaty as might have been urged 
upon any passing philanthropist; nor did it bring 
their special wants to the peculiar fulness of his 
grace. * What will ye that I shall do unto you?’ 
demanded Christ ; and the response of the petitioners 
was duly special. Are not most of our supplica- 
tions,” continued the lay-expositor, ‘‘ too vague, con- 
taining cries for general ‘mercy,’ and recognising 
neither our particular necessities nor the power and 
readiness of divine grace? and how often might the 
Lord say to praying individuals and companies, 
‘ What will ye that I shall do unto you?’ All the 
reasons that urge us to pray atall, by look, attitude, or 


* word, are in far greater force to constrain us to special 





Many years previously, the weekly carrier be- 
tween Edinburgh and a town south of our village, 
had his cart overturned about a mile from the village 
during a heavy snow-storm. Fortunately, some of 
the villagers—amongst whom was Paul—had, after 
trying in vain to dissuade him from continuing his 
journey in such a wild night, given him ‘‘a convoy”; 
and they had scarcely parted from him before his 
shouting summoned them to return. They found 
that, at a sharp turn of the drifted road, he had 
strayed on to the moor, where horses and cart were 
soon thrown into a hollow. The assistants set 
about extricating the horses, and putting some scat- 
tered packages under the cart-wrapping; and then 
led the former and their master back to the village— 
the carrier believing that it was impossible for him 
before the daylight to replace his conveyance on the 
highway. In the morning he was helped to start and 
pursue the remainder of his journey. When he re- 
turned the following week, he mentioned that all his 
lading had been safe except a large web of linen, 
which was missing. Some of the villagers to whom 
he spoke remembered that, at the time of the accident, 
when they were busy replacing some of the stray 
packages under canvas, Paul Ingram had said, ‘‘ Here’s 
a heavy web—it must be a valuable one!” and Paul 
himself admitted his having noticed the web. Some- 
how, an insinuation was thrown out against the good 
man, and it was strange how quickly the suspicion 
that he had taken the web became definite and general. 
A few nights afterwards, he suggested to a circle of 
neighbours that the locality of the accident might not 
have been strictly searched, and he proposed that they 
should do this the next morning. When at the 
spot, he—looking under a whin-bush—discovered and 
then produced the missing web, which, however, could 
not have lain there since the night of the storm, for 
it was quite unsoiled, and scarcely wet. The inference 
was fully warranted that somebody must have felo- 
niously removed, and then, in terror, restored it ; but 
the conclusion that Paul Ingram was the culprit was 
a wicked invention. To his intense surprise and grief, 
he soon saw, in the averted or changed looks, and in 
the insinuating or insulting words, of many villagers, 
that he was charged with the theft and its cowardly 
atonement, and that his good name was under a cloud 
of infamy. He had ‘‘ihe answer of a good con- 
science,” and the confidence of the most intimate of 
his fellow-Christians : still he endured such a severe 
and constant tribulation of nature as few actual male- 
factors can know. 

For a whole year this terrible affliction lasted, 
and the wounds of his spirit were becoming more 
and more, rather than less and less, painful, ‘‘ My 
praying,” he said at the fellowsbip meeting, ‘‘ was 
often in the night watches a Jong-continued wrest- 
ling—a bitter agonizing — until the daylight ; yet 
I merely cast myself, though with unutterable 
earnestness, upon the general ‘miercy’ of the Divine 
Helper. At the close of that year’s supplica- 
tions, the Redeemer might have asked, ‘ What will 


| ye that I shall do unto thee?’ for my praying had 


petitioning.” The personal incident with which Paul | been as vague as it was fervent, and I had not brought 
Ingram illustrated this view was briefly as folows :— | my burden to the throne of grace. I had not iml- 
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tated the special manner of the Psalmist who cried, 
‘David and his afflictions all, Lord—do thou think 
upon ;” nor had I implored the Lord to cause, by his 
command over all the operations of Providence, my 
righteousness in the matter to come forth as the noon- 
day light. I should have told what I needed, what I 
yearned for, what He was able and willing to grant, 
since ‘for these things’ does He mean to be 
‘entreated,’ and we cannot weary Him by the spe- 
cially minute, any more than by the importunate, 
character of our petitions, and the emphatic terms of 
his own irrevocable pledge—‘ whatsoever things ye 
ask’—forbid us to be vague, and encourage us to be 
particular. One Saturday evening, I took up the 
Bible to resume my reading of the Saviour’s history, 
in the assurance that communion with Him ‘ who 
endured the contradiction of sinners against himself’ 
would tend to keep me from becoming ‘faint and 
weary.” I became absorbed in the incidents of His 
visit to Jericho, and suddenly from His dealings with 
the two blind men a light flashed, showing me my 
duty and deliverance. What will ye that I do unto 
you? seemed to be asked of me directly and pointedly. 
At once I made known my peculiar wants, and cast 
the full detail of my sorrows as a burden on the Lord. 
You will not, my friends, expect me to repeat the 
special petitions which I urged again and again that 
night, for I was moved to be far more frankly and 
confidentially explicit and more importunately special 
than I can ever be to any human listener; and as I 
prayed, hope stole into my mind, and became a sooth- 
ing, almost an exulting, assurance that my good name 
was about to be vindicated.” Paul Ingram told how 
on the Sabbath morning he reiterated his special peti- 
tions both in secret and at the family-altar, and was 
preparing, after church-service, to resume them, when 
he was summoned to the other end of the village by 
a dying man who was eager for an interview. This 
was an hostler, who confessed before the parish 
minister and other witnesses, and before Paul Ingram, 








that he alone had stolen and afterwards restored the 
web, and that he had committed a still greater wicked- 
ness in allowing an innocent man to bear the suffering 
of the guilty. He had not intended to make this act 
of reparation, but his conscience had that day started 
up as a tormentor, and constrained him to the dis- 
closure, which completely re-established the weaver’s 


spotless reputation. All present at the fellowship 
meeting had often heard of the cruel suspicion which 
so long tried him, and of its happy removal; but 
they were now for the first time told of the connec- 
tion between the latter event and the good man’s 
prayers. He closed his remarks by adverting to the 
fact that the fault of vagueness is much more cha- 
racteristic of our prayers for spiritual than of those 
for temporal blessings. 

If we had not reached the limits of this paper, 
we should have given several other recollections of 
this fellowship meeting, and sketched the declining 
strength, yet ripening wisdom and piety, of its two 
most energetic members—Paul Ingram and George 
Hall. Paul had ‘“‘aged” and weakened more than 
his friend, and was a fixture in his arm-chair, when 
George was moving briskly about. The fellowship 
meeting then removed itself to Paul’s room, where he 
took his full share in the exercises, though he could 
no longer kneel when he himself or others were en- 
gaged in prayer. But we must not omit to tell of 
Paul’s prodigal son—that he returned to the home of 
his boyhood a penitent son, a Christian man. He 
crossed the threshold and entered into his father’s 
presence during the hour of the fellowship meeting ; 
and all saw in the spiritual change which he modestly 
described himself as having experienced, an answer 
to the old man’s incessant and most special prayers. 
This exceeding joy was what Paul’s soul had kept 
yearning for, but what his aged and infirm frame could 
not sustain ; and the return of the prodigal son was 
quickly followed by the departure of the old pilgrim 
to his heavenly home. Pi 





THE LAST DUCHESS OF GORDON. 


A GREEN oasis, amidst miles on miles of Scottish | 


moor, stands Huntly Lodge with its woods and parks 
and gardens. The impetuous Deveron rushes past, 


and almost washes the foundations of the old Castle | 


of Huntly—now a venerable ruin. It had been in 
old time the home of the Marquises of Huntly, but 
was forsaken by them for Gordon Castle, more espe- 
cially after they acquired the higher title of Dukes of 
Gordon. The more modern residence called Huntly 
Lodge has become a spot of singular interest in the 
recent religious history of Scotland, —is associated with 
the name of a noble lady, who has carried the ducal 
coronet of Gordon with her to her grave Her coffin, 
which, two years ago, passed forth from the house 
where she had lived for nearly half a century, 
amidst universal wailing, to be conveyed thirty miles 





by rail, and then to pass through the sorrowful silence | 





of the Elgin streets to the burying-vault of the Dukes 
of Gordon in the old cathedral, was the last of an 
illustrious race—with it the name of Gordon passed 
away. 

The Church of Christ has often been indebted to 
ladies in high station whose hearts the Lord touched, 
who devoted themselves with a singular ardour to 
the extension of His kingdom, using the gracious- 
ness of their rank and breeding to strengthen the 
hands of His ministers and win favour for His holy 
cause, and who in so doing had a peculiarly heavy 
cross of self-denial and reproach to bear. Had we 
lived in days when the gracious dead were canonized 
and supposed to be helpful in heaven as they had 
been on earth, we should doubtless have had a Scottish 
Saint Elizabeth in the last Duchess of Gordon. Her 
maiden name was Elizabeth Brodie. Her ancestry 
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was as ancient as her husband’s, There had been 
Brodies of Brodie for many generations. Her bio- 
grapher,* (concerning whom. once for all let us say, 
that he has executed his task with singular taste and 
skill, and has produced a very charming life) finds an 
interesting parallel between her experience and that of 
her ancestor Alexander, commonly called Lord Brodie, 
as having been one of the Judges of the Court of 
Session, who lived in the times of the Covenant. His 
diaries have .recently been given to the world, and 
they record the experiences of a most exercised and 
godly soul, The same serious and earnest spirit was 
inherited by his son James Brodie, and his son’s 
wife Lady Mary Ker or Brodie, who were fined in 
1685, in the large sum of 24,0001. Scots money, 
for holding conventicles in their house. The Brodies, 
however, were not Presbyterians ; and Elizabeth 
Brodie was brought up within the bosom of the Epis- 
copal Church. Contemporary with the good Lord 
Brodie was Lewis Gordon, afterwards Marquis of 
Huntly, but in his youth a kind of robber chief- 
tain, who availed himself of the unsettled state of 
the times to gratify his love of reiving and plunder. 
One of his nefarious expeditions was against the house 
of Brodie, whose gentle Lord scarcely escaped with 
his life. Another Marquis of Huntly, a century and 
a half afterwards, came to Brodie on a different errand 
—a gallant and handsome wooer, to woo and win the 
heiress, who had beauty and wealth and something 
better than either for her dower. As her biographer 
pleasantly says—‘‘ Unlike his wayward ancestor, he 
ran no warlike raid through the plains of Moray, and 
brought back no forceful prey to adorn his castle at 
Huntly. But the gallant soldier made a better con- 
quest. In the ever strange circling of events, he 
sought and won the hand of the young and beauti- 
ful Elizabeth Brodie, and conducted his bride with 
festive rejoicings to his ancestral home in Strathbogie, 
There she shone a far nobler treasure than the ancient 
spoil of her father’s house: for in due time she was 
called to inherit the untold riches of that father’s 
grace, and so to shed a brighter lustre on the coronet 
of Gordon than it had ever worn before, illuminating 
it with a heavenly radiance, ere it was buried in her 
tomb.” , 

The earliest years of her life were spent at Leslie 
House, in Fifeshire, her mother having been Miss 
Elizabeth Wemyss, of Wemyss Castle, granddaughter 
of the Earl of Wemyss. At the age of eight she was 
sent to school in London. Here she had, with im- 
mense difficulty, to unlearn her native Scotch, and 
acquire a command of English pronunciation and 
English words. She succeeded most completely. 
But in after years she recovered her Scotch without 
losing her English. And she could have perfectly 
understood and taken part in the colloquy of Duchess 
Jane of Gordon with the Aberdeen hosier—of which 
the English reader may make what he can. ‘‘ A’ ae 
’007?” asked the duchess, handling some article in 
the shop. ‘Ou ay, a’ ae ’oo,” was the satisfactory 
reply. 





* Life and Letters of Elizabeth, last Duchess of Gordon, by Rev. A. 
Moody Stuart, Author of “The Three Marys,” ‘‘Capernaum,” &c, 
London : James Nisbet and Co., Berners Street, 1865. 








Miss Brodie came out into society at the Fife Hunt 
in Cupar, while she was not yet seventeen, along with 
the beautiful Miss Wemyss, afterwards Countess of 


Rosslyn. Less lovely, perhaps, than her companion, 
she seems to have had a peculiar grace and sweet- 
ness—a smile well-fitted, even then, to be the outward 
sign, as it afterwards became, of the holy joy and 
peace which filled her soul. When she was but nine- 
teen, the Marquis of Huntly was an accepted suitor, 
and they were married at Bath on the 11th of 
December, 1813. The marquis was a good deal older 
than his bride—a gallant soldier who had seen hard 
service, and could show his wounds—a thorough man 
of the world too, and not a stranger to the reckless 
gaieties of the time. In this case rank married 
wealth, as in aristocratic circles it is sometimes found 
convenient that rank should do; but, whatever con- 
siderations of convenience may have had a share in 
bringing about the union, it turned out a singularly 
happy one. They had one great trial in common to 
bear—that their childless wedlock sealed the fate of 
the House of Gordon ; but it seems to have only the 
more endeared them to each other. A change is be- 
lieved to have passed on the Marquis before the end 
of his days, as well as on his fair young wife. The 
gallant soldier said once at Geneva to his old friend 
Colonel Trunchin, ‘‘ Trunchin, I am a very changed 
man to what you once knew me, and I owe it all to 
my dear wife.” At the opening of a school in which 
the Marchioness took a deep interest, an amusing 
incident occurred. She requested the minister of the 
parish to begin the proceedings with prayer. He ex- 
cused himself on the ground that he was not pre- 
pared. She turned at once to her husband, and 
said—‘** Huntly, will you do it?” And Huntly did, 
in a most simple and heartfelt way, to the astonish- 
ment of the assembled crowd. 
*¢ And a gentle consort made he ; 
And her gentle mind was such, 


That she grew a noble lady, 
And the people loved her much.” 


Two years were spent on the Continent after their 
marriage. Midsummer of 1815 saw them on their way 
through the towns of Holland, Brussels being their des- 
tination, wherethey were to visit their relatives the Duke 
and Duchess of Richmond. On the 16th of June, they 
drew near to the capital of Belgium, knowing nothing 
of what was happening in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. The previous evening, the Duchess of Rich- 
mond had given her famous ball, sung of by Lord 
Byron in ‘Childe Harold ;” and now all was terror 
and confusion. Unhappily, on their way to the city, 
they came across some Hessians, who, as seems to be 
their wont, were running away, and rashly concluded 
that all the rest of the Allies were doing the same. 
The fugitives endeavoured to infect them with their 
own terror ; and the marquis, anxious about his young 
wife, proposed to make for the coast. With charac- 
teristic hardihood, she decided to go on, that her 
kinswoman the Duchess of Richmond might not be 
without the encouragement of her presence. So they 
went on, into the, as they thought, beleaguered city. 
All was confusion, and the wildest rumours were 
abroad. The Marchioness of Huntly, as well as many 
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more, owed much to the calmness of her maid Cossens, 
familiarly ‘* Cuzzie,” who took service with her at 
her marriage, and was an inmate of her house, first 
ministering, and then ministered unto, till her death 
forty years afterwards, The troubled minds of the 
English visitors in Brussels, as well as a good many | 
things besides, were settled and set at rest by the | 
English squares at Waterloo. 

In 1821, the Lord began to knock loudly at the 
door of her heart, which she had never yet opened to 
Him. A serious word which a Highland servant | 
found courage to speak was not without its effect. 
Then the recklessness and vice of the court and no- 
bility, in the halcyon days of “the first gentleman in 
Europe,” caused a reaction in her pure mind, and 
drove her to take refuge from what she loathed in 
reading her neglected Bible. She was discovered in 
the act of doing so by some of her gay friends. They 
called her Methodist—a singular compliment to the 
followers of John Wesley, if Bible-reading was counted 
the characteristic of a Methodist! And Lady Hunily’s | 
Bible-reading was declared by the noble society in | 





which she moved to be the best joke they had had for | 
many a day. The effect was such as might be ex- | 
pected in the case of a strong nature like hers. Since | 
they called her Methodist for so little, she would give | 
them good reason to call her so. And she went back | 
to her Bible with double assiduity and eagerness, to 
her own infinite benefit, and to the discomfiture of 
the light mortals who had mocked her. Of all battles 
fought in the world, this one of hers, to break off 
from old careless habits, and, in the midst of a society 
so worldly, to confess Christ—understood by none 
around her, without any sympathy but God’s, is per- 
haps the most stiff and sore. The impressions made 
by her own Bible-reading were deepened by the con- 
versation of a Christian friend, Madame Vernet, at 
Geneva. In Paris, she fourid counsel and help in the 
way of religious books, in the house of Lady Olivia 
Sparrow : and at length, during a visit at. Kimbolton 
Castle, the residence of the Duke of nchester, 
**she hoped she was brought to believe savingly in 
the Lord Jesus.” God provided her a friend in Miss 
Helen Home, daughter of Sir George Home, Bart., 


of Blackadder, who was her constant correspondent.}; 


till their communion was broken, for earth at least, 
by death. It is interesting to see how in that highest 
circle of our human world God’s way of peace is the 
same as in the lowest, and at the sound of one un- 
changing call, and in one unchanging guise, the peer 
and the peasant, the philosopher and the child, meet 
with Jesus. 

In 1827 the old Duke died, and the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Huntly became Duke and Duchess of 
Gordon. At Gordon Castle she identified herself 
more decidedly with the cause and people of Christ. 
It was no easy thing for her to do. It isolated her 
from a society in which she was fitted to shine. It 
pained her peculiar sensitiveness to the approbation 
and kindly regard of others. But she was resolute. 
Her natural firmness was strengthened as well as 
sanctified by the grace that is in Christ Jesus. At 
her departure from Huntly Lodge to Gordon Castle, 








she received what we must call a token from God. 





With some other ladies, she was paying a last visit to 
the old Castle of Huntly, by the swift Deveron, and 
within the fair demesne which she was to leave for a 
time. They wandered through the crumbling cham- 
bers of the ruin, and stood at length in an ancient 
hall with carved escutcheons on its walls. Before 
one of these they paused, attracted by an inscription 
on a scroll high above them, which they tried in vain 
to read. The Duchess was puzzled as much as the 
rest. But, for some reason unknown to herself, while 
they wandered on, she remained’ gazing up at the 
carved figures and the letters traced dimly on the 
stone. Suddenly the sun broke out from behind a 
cloud, and through the ruined window over her head 
shone straight on the scroll, revealing all its letters in 
a gleam of light. And she read : 
TO. THAES.THAT.LOVE.GOD.AL.THINGIS. VIRKIS. 
TO.THE. BEST. ’ 

It was as if a heavenly voice had spoken. Her heart 
owned the appositeness of the quotation. She had 
gotten a motto for her future life. The words which 


| the ancient carver had traced on the scroll in Huntly 
| Castle hall, were often on her lips in after days. She 


yielded her heart to God in a sweet submission. Her 
spiritual life took a higher tone, built itself more firmly 
on the Rock, and was filled with the peace that 
passeth understanding. These beautiful lines of 
Miss Proctor in ‘‘ The Carver’s Lesson” come to our 
memory— 
*¢ Place in stony hands that pray for ever 
Tender words of peace, and strive to wind 
Round the leafy scrolls, and fretted niches, 
Some true loving message to, your kind. 
* * * * 


*¢ But I think when years have floated onward, 
And the stone is gray, and dim, and old, 
And the hand forgotten that has carved it, 
And the heart that dreamt it still and cold, 
‘* There may come some weary soul o’erladen 
With perplexed sfruggle in his brain, 
Or, it may be, fretted with life’s turmoil, 
Or made sore with some perpetual pain. 
‘Then; I think, those stony hands will open, 
And the gentle lilies overflow, 
With the iesitie and, the loving token 
_ «That you hid there many Years ago.” 
It was Another voice that spoke to her than the voice 
of the. old carver’s soul. And»she heard it and be- 
lieved. 

In May, 1830, William IV. came to the throne. 
His queen, the sainted Adelaide, selected the Duchess 
of Gordon as Mistress of the Robes at the Coronation, 
and honoured her ever afterwards with her especial 
friendship. This was a strong temptation to her to 
return in some measure to the bosom of the gay world, 
but she was able to resist it, Most of her time was 
spent at Gordon Castle, where she was supreme, and 
could order all things according to her high spiritual 
tastes. Her husband’s singular devotion to her sup- 
plied in his case the lack there might be of any loftier 
motive. She threw herself with energy into the work 
of establishing schools. She sacrificed a magnificent 
golden vase, worth £1200, that, with the proceeds of 
its sale, she might build a chapel. She employed a 
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domestic chaplain, and, whoever might be visiting her, 
kept up with unvarying regularity the observance of 
family devotion. The innumerable wheels of her vast 
establishment moved without a jar. Over the nume- 
rous and noble company which the house was always 
sure to contain, she presided with a fascinating grace. 
But amidst all the whirl she kept up that assiduous 
Bible-reading which had been the earliest token of her 
new life, devoting to that work a marvellously large 
part of every day. Her letters, which I cannot quote, 
show that her spirituality flowed, an ever-deepening 





stream, towards the sea of the heavenly vision and 
bliss. 

Gradually, her husband and she became more truly 
one, because one in Christ. He entered into all her 
pious schemes. When the sale of the gold vase did 
not realize enough to pay the whole cost of the chapel, 
he permitted her to sell some of her jewels, agreeing 
with her, as she herself writes to Miss Home, that 
stones were much prettier in a chapel wall than round 
one’s neck. When he was suddenly taken from her 
side, in London, on the 28th of May, 1836, she felt 





Elizabeth, Duchess of Gordon. 


assured that he slept inJesus. But the blow was sia- 
gularly heavy, though borne with a noble and yet tender 
fortitude. She expected it so little, that she had pre- 
pared a pleasant surprise for him on their return to 
Gordon Castle. There was an old quarry within the 
grounds, a bare and rugged spot, which she had turned 
into a fair garden with green knolls and winding walks, 
and she looked forward to the pleasure of driving her 
invalid husband thither, and winning a smile from his 
sick and weary face. He was borne past it in his 
coffin. 

After the Duke’s death, Huntly Lodge, which 
belonged to herself as her jointure house, became her 





home, and continued so through the twenty-seven 
years of her widowhood. It now beeame a question 
with her, whether she should, in fidelity to Christ, lay 
aside the accompaniments of her rank, and let the 
money, which would be spent in keeping up these, go 
into the church’s treasury. She decided to retain 
them, and rightly. Her rank, and the state becoming 
it, implied a corresponding influence over the minds 
of others, and were a talent entrusted to her by the 
Master to be laid out for Him. ‘It is impossible,” 
says her biographer, ‘‘to calculate the good she was 
enabled to accomplish by thus retaining and adorning 
the position that belonged to her. The light that 
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shines through the cottage window iti the lowly valley, 
will cheer and guide the midnight wanderer who 
chances to pass within its narrow range; but the 
lamp on the lofty lighthouse is seen far and near, and 
directs thousands to the sheltering harbour. Her 
burning lamp was placed on such an elevation ; her 
pure and loving and heavenly life told the world 
’ whence its light was kindled and guided some of its 
children to the hope within the veil, where they also 
might cast their anchor and be for ever safe; while 
her steadfast and holy walk was a lofty pattern in the 
church, an epistle known and read of all men, which 
provoked many in their own humbler spheres to walk 
as she did on an elevation so peculiarly trying.” 
Her influence in the district was a very blessed one. 
It was much needed there. As an old man said 
when she was gone, with tears in his eyes, ‘‘ Huntly 
is Huntly still, in a great degree, but the gude that’s 
been done in it is a’ through her.” Her ardent study 
of the Bible led her to invite godly ministers to her 
house, that she might be refreshed by their exposi- 
tions and conversation. She was an eager hearer of 
evangelical sermons, and an assiduous note-taker. 
The sound of her pen racing over the paper, as she sat 
near the pulpit, was prone to disconcert the minister who 
was preaching, and conscious, perhaps, as her biogra- 
pher humorously says, that the things he was saying 
were not worth so much trouble. With every move- 
ment which seemed te bring life to the spiritually 
dead district she identified herself; becoming the 
object, in consequence, of a good deal of mockery and 
reproach, When the Strathbogie ministers were de- 
posed for disobeying the orders of the General:Assem- 
bly of the Kirk, she opened her house to the ardent 
men who came from the south to preach in their 
parishes, in the barns and by the roadsides, when the 
churches were shut against them—though she did not 
then, nor for long afterwards, sympathise with the 
position which the party headed by Dr. Chalmers 
had taken up. And much more recently, when a wave 
of spiritual revival passed over Scotland, she welcomed 
the zealous evangelists who went to and fro, and gave 





| 





up the grounds of Huntly Lodge for enormous meet- 
ings for addresses and prayer, to attend which multi- 
tudes were poured in by excursion trains from every 
quarter, Perhaps her lavish hospitality was sometimes 
taken advantage of by those who were beneath it—un- 
worthy of it ; but the keenest of cavillers must admit 
that her own eye and heart were single ; and that 
what she did was not all fruitless, the change in the 
character of the locality in which she lived is an 
abiding witness. Disapproving, at first, of the course 
taken by the section of the Scottish clergy and laity 
which separated itself from the Established Church of 
the land in 1843, she came at length, after much 
hesitation, to believe that it was her duty to express 
her sympathy with them in a public manner. In 
1847, though not till then, she became a member of 
the Free Church of Scotland. The mental conflict 
through which she came to this was severe. Brought 
up in the Church of England, she thought with 
horror of being a Presbyterian and a Dissenter. 
But believing that God meant this cross also to be 
borne by her, she took it up, not without feeling it 
heavy and painful, and was repaid by the singular 
rest of spirit, like the sweet light of the rising or 
sinking sun, which filled the evening of her days. 
The close is soon told. The January of 1863 saw 
her on her death-bed. She had but little warning. 
She could only respond faintly to those who quoted 
texts or repeated hymns which she loved. The last 
distinct words she spoke were those of a familiar line 
of a hymn for the dying and triumphant Christian— 


‘*In Thy strong hand I lay me down.” 


Fitting words to be the last on earth of a soul so 
calm, and strong, and self-controlled ! Her life has 
a peculiar interest. It is as full of the atmosphere 
of the highest society as a fashionable novel. And 
the old, only way of peace through the blood of Christ 
is sweetly commended to the highest as well as the 
lowliest in the land, by the blest experience of the 
last Duchess of Gordon. 
ANDREW CRICHTON. 





HOW GEORGE NEUMARK SUNG HIS HYMN FOR THE CHURCH 
OF CHRIST. 


Tue Thirty Years’ War was over, and Germany rested 
from blood. Two years after the peace a young man 
was living in one of the narrowest and filthiest lanes of 
Hamburg. No one visited him, and all that the people 
of the house knew of him was that for the most part of 
every day he played his violoncello with such skill 
and expression that they thronged round his door to 
catch the music. His custom was to go out about 
midday and dine in a low restaurant frequented by beg- 
gars; for the rest, he would go out in the twilight 
with something under his shabby cloak, and it was 
always noted that he paid his bill the day after such 
anexpedition. This had not escaped the curiosity of 
Mistress Johannsen, his landlady, and having quietly 
followed him one evening, he stopped, to her dismay, 








at the shop of a well-known pawnbroker. It was all 
plain new ; and the goodnatured woman determined 
to help him if she could. 

A few days after she tapped at his door, and was 
filled with pity to find nothing in the room but her 
own scanty furniture. All the rest had been removed, 
save the well-known violoncello, which stood in a 
corner of the window, whilst the young man sat in the 
opposite window-corner, his head buried in his hands. 

*¢ Mr, Neumark,” said the landlady, ‘‘ don’t take it 
ill that I make so free as to visit you; but as you 
have not left the house for two days, and we have had 
no music, I thought you might be sick. If I could do 
anything ‘« 

‘Thank you, my good woman,” he answered wearily 
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and with a sad gratitude in his tone. ‘I am not con- 
fined to bed, and I have no fever; but I am ill—very 
ill. ” 

**Surely, then, you ought to go to bed ?” 

** No,” he replied quickly, and blushed deeply. 

“Oh, but you must,” cried Mistress Johannsen 
boldly. ‘* Now just allow me. I’m an old woman, 


old enough to be your mother, and I will just see if | 


your bed is all right.” 

*‘ Pray don’t trouble yourself,” he replied, and 
sprang up quickly before the bedroom door. 

It was too late, however ; for the good woman had 
already seen that there was nothing but a bag of 
straw, and that same shabby mantle in which he made 
the evening journeys. 

** My good woman,” said Neumark, quickly, ‘* you 
are perhaps afraid that I will not pay the next rent ; 
but make yourself easy ; I am poor, but honourable. It 
is sometimes hard enough, but I have never been 
left utterly destitute yet.” 

‘Mr. Neumark,” she replied, with some hesitation, 
and‘ after mustering all her courage, ‘* we have little 
ourselves, but sometimes more than enough—as, for 
instance, to-day ; and as you have not been out, if 
you would allow me 4 

The young man coloured deeply again, rose from 
his seat, walked up and down the room, and then, 
with apparent effort, said, ‘‘ You are right. I have 
not eaten to-day. I P 

Without waiting for another word, the landlady 
had left the room, and in a few minutes returned laden 
with dinner. 

**You must not take it ill,” she began, when dinner 
was over; *‘ but you are surely not a native of our 
town. Do you not know any one here ?” 

** No one. I ama stranger; and you are the first 
person that has spoken to me kindly. May God 
bless you !” 

** Well now, if it would not be rude, I would like 
to ask you some questions. Who are you? What is 
your name? Where do yoy come from? What is 
your business? Are you a musician? Are your 
parents alive? What are you doing in Hamburg ?” 

Breathless rather than exhausted, she stopped, 
and the young man, smiling at his goodnatured cate- 
chist, began :—‘‘ My name is George Neumark. My 
parents were poor townsfolk of Miihlhausen, and are 
both dead. I was born there nine-and-twenty years 
ago, on the 16th March, 1621, There have been 
hard times ever since, and I have had to eat, and 
often first to seek, my daily bread with tears. Yet I 
must not be impatient, and murmur and sin against 
the Lord my God. I know that He will help me at 
the last.” 

** But how did you think to get your living?” in- 
terrupted the landlady. 

‘*T studied jurisprudence; and there I fear I made 
a fatal mistake, since both by disposition and from love 
to my Saviour I am a man of peace, and cannot take 
to these quarrels and processes. Had I understood 
my God’s will when I commenced those studies, it had 
been better. But to continue my story: for ten years I 
suffered hunger and thirst enough at the Latin school 
of Schleusingen, a little town in the neighbourhood of 

















my birthplace, where I learned that the wisdom of 
this world will not bring me bread. ‘Then, at two- 
and-twenty, I went to Kénigsberg to study law. It 
was far to journey, but I fled from the hideous 
strife that wasted my fatherland. I avoided the 
horrors of war, but only to fall into the equal horror 
of fire, and I soon lost by the flames all I had, to the 
last farthing, and was a beggar.” 

*‘My poor man! Did not that leave you in 
despair ?” 

‘<T won’t appear better than I was; and as I strove 
in the great city, without friend or help, my heart 
sank; but the dear God had mercy on me, and if I 
bore the cross, I lived well in body and soul.” 

*¢ Why, what had you to live on ?” 

** The gift of God. You must know that Iam a 
poet, and may have heard that I have some readiness 
in playing the violoncello, and by these I found 
many friends and benefactors, who helped me indeed 
sparingly enough.” 

*¢ And did you remain in Kénigsberg till you came 
here ?” 

*¢ No,” he answered, sighing heavily. ‘* After five 
years I went to Danzig, in the hope of earning bread 
there, and finding that a false hope, went on to Thorn, 
and there succeeded beyond my expectation. God 
brought to me many a dear soul that took me for 
friend and brother. But for all that I could find no 
official position, and so I determined at last to seek in 
my native town what was denied me elsewhere. 
Hamburg lay in my way, and as I passed through it 
a voice seemed to say to me: ‘ Abide here, and God 
will supply thee.’ But it must have been the voice 
of my own will: for you know now that things are 
not bright with me here.” 

‘But tell me,” said the landlady, ‘‘ what office do 
you seek ?” 

‘¢ Tf it were God’s will, I could earn my bread at 
scrivening, or a clerkship of any sort.” 

*¢Then you are not a musician ?” 

* Well, I am, and Iam not. I can play a little, 
but for my pleasure, not to win bread. This violin 
is my only friend in the world.” 

*¢ But how do you live ?” 

*¢My good woman,” he said, with a faint smile, 
‘€T could tell you much of the wonderful goodness and 
mercy of God to me in all my misery. It is true I 
have now nothing left but this dear old violin. But 
you know Mr. Siebert? He has a clerkship vacant, 
and he is to answer my application to-day. I believe 
it is time for me to be with him, so you must excuse 
me.” 


Hi. 


Nathan Hirsch, the Jew pawnbroker, dwelt in one 
of the narrow, crooked lanes that led down to the 
harbour. 
music of the steps that crossed his threshold. Late 
one evening a young man in a shabby cloak entered 
the musty shop. 

‘Good evening, Mr. Neumark,” said the Jew. 
*‘ What brings you so late? Have you no patience 
till the morning ?” 

“No, Nathan ; if I had waited till the morning, 





He listened from morning till night to the . 
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perhaps I had not come at all. What will you give 
me for this violoncello ?” 

‘“‘ Now, what am I to do with this great fiddle ?” 
drawled the Jew. 

*¢ That you know perfectly well, Nathan.’ Put it 
in the corner there behind the clothes, where no one 
will see it. Now, what will you give me for it ?” 

Nathan took it up, examined it on every side, and 
said, as he laid it down, 

** What will I give you? Is it for twopence-worth 
of wood and a couple of old strings? I have seen 
fiddles with silver and mother-of-pearl ; but there is 
nothing here but lumber.” 

** Hear me,” said Neumark. ‘‘ Full five years long 
I hoarded, farthing by farthing, full five years I 
suffered hunger and pain, before I had the five 
pounds that bought this instrument. Lend me two 
on it. You shall have three should I ever redeem 
it.” 

The Jew flung up his hands. 

**Two pounds! Hear him! Two pounds for a 
pennyworth of wood! What am I to do with 
it, if you won’t redeem it?” 

** Nathan”—and the young man spoke low and 
strong — ‘* you don’t know how my whole soul is 
in this violin. It is my last earthly comfort, my only 
earthly friend. I tell thee, I might almost as well 
pawn my soul as it. Wouldst thou have my soul ?” 

“Why not? And if you did not redeem it, it 
would be mine. But what would the Jew do with 
your soul ?” 

‘* Hush, Jew. Yet the fault was.my own. The 
Saviour whom thy people crucified has redeemed my 
soul, and I am His. I spoke in the lightness of 
despair. But Iam His, and He will never suffer me 
to want. It is hard when I must sacrifice the last 
and dearest. But He will help me. I will pay thee 
back.” 

** Young man, you will not deceive me with these 
vain hopes. The last time, did you not tell me that 
a rich merchant would help you ?” 

** Siebert ? Yes. I went to him at his own hour, 
and he said I came too late: the place was given to 
another. Am I to bear the penalty of the conduct 
of others ?” 

**T deal with you, and not with others,” returned 
the Jew, coldly. ‘‘ Take your great fiddle away.” 

*‘ Nathan, you know I am a stranger here. Re- 
member when you were a stranger, and the Christian 
helped the Jew. I know no one but you. Give me 
but thirty shillings.” 

** Thirty shillings! Have I not said already that 
no merchant can give thirty shillings for a penny- 
worth of wood ?” 

‘Thou art a hard and cruel man.” And with 
these words Neumark snatched up his beloved violon- 
cello and rushed out of the shop. 

‘Stop, stop, young man,” cried the Jew; ‘trade 
is trade. I will give you one pound.” 

Thirty shillings, Nathan. To-morrow I must pay 
one pound, and how am I to live? Have mercy.” 

“1 have sworn that I will not give thirty shillings ; 
but out of old friendship I will give you five-and- 
twenty : that is (you will note), with a penny inter- 


eat on every florin for eight days, and for the next 


week twopence, and if you cannot pay me then, it 
| is mine. Now, what am I to do with this great piece 
| of wood ?” 

** Tt is hard: but I must submit. 

| mercy on me!” 
| “Heis a good and faithful God, the God of my 
| fathers, and He helped me much, or I could not 
| afford to lose by such hargains as this. Twelve pence 
and four-and-twenty pence make six-and-thirty. I 
may as well take it off the five-and-twenty shillings. 
It will save you bringing it back here.” 

Neumark made no answer. He was gazing at his 
violoncello, while the tears rolled silently down his 
cheek. 

** Nathan, I have but one request. You don’t 
know how hard it is to part from that violin, For 
ten years we have been together. If I have nothing 
else I have it ; at the worst it spoke to me, and sung 
back all my courage and hope. Ten times rather 
would I give you my heart’s blood than this beloved 
comforter. Of all the sad hearts that have left your 
door, there has been none so sad as mine.” 

His voice grew thick, and he paused for a moment. 

*¢ Just this one favour you must do me, Nathan— 
to let me play once more upon my violin.” 

And he hurried to it without waiting for an 
answer, 

“ Hold !” cried the Jew, in a passion; ‘‘ the shop 
should have been closed an hour ago but for you and 
your fiddle. Come to-morrow, or, better, not at all.” 

*¢ No—to-day—now,” returned Neumark. ‘‘I must 
say farewell,” and seizing the instrument, and half- 
embracing it, he sat down on an old chest in the 
middle of the shop, and began a tune so exquisitely 
soft that the Jew listened in spite of himself. A 
few more strains, and he sang to his own melody 
two stanzas of the hymn— 


May God have 


‘* Life is weary, Saviour take me.” 


“Enough, enough,” broke in the Jew. ‘* What 
is the use of all this.lamentation? You have five- 
and-twenty shillings in your pocket.” 

But the musician was deaf. Absorbed in his own 
thoughts, he played on. Suddenly the key changed. 
A few bars, and the melody poured itself out anew ; 
| but, like a river which runs into the sunshine out of 
the shade of sullen banks, he sang louder, and his 
face lighted up with happy smiles— 


‘* Yet who knows? The cross is precious,” 


*¢ That’s better. Stick by that,” shouted the Jew. 
** And don’t forget that you have five-and-twenty 
shillings in your pocket. Now, then, in a fortnight 
the thing is mine if you have not redeemed it.” And 
he turned aside, muttering niechanically,‘* but what 
am I to do with a great piece of lumber wood ?” 

Neumark laid his violin gently back in the corner, 
and murmured ‘‘ Ut fiat divina voluntas, As God will. 
| I am still:” and without a word of adieu, left the 
| shop. 
| a he rushed out into the night, he stumbled 
| against a man who seemed to have been listening to 
| the music at the door. 
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‘¢ Pardon me, sir, but may I ask if it was you who 
played and sung so beautifully just now ?” 

‘¢ Yes,” said Neumark, hurriedly, and pushed on. 

The stranger seized hold of his cloak—‘‘ Pardon 
me, I am but a poor man, but that hymn you sung 
has gone through my very soul. Could you tell me, 
perhaps, where I might get a copy? I am only a ser- 
vant, but I would give a florin to get this hymn— 
that was just written, I do believe, for myself.” 

“‘ My good friend,” replied Neumark, gently, ‘‘I 
will willingly fulfil your wish without the florin. 
May I ask who you are?” 

“‘ John Gutig, at your service, and in the house of 
the Swedish Ambassador, Baron von Rosenkranz.” 

‘* Well, come early to-morrow morning. My name 
is George Neumark ; and you will find me at Mistress 
Johannsen’s, in the Crooked-lane. Good night.” 


ITI. 


One morning, about a week after this, Gutig paid 
a second visit to Mistress Johannsen’s, Neumark 
received him kindly. 

‘* Perhaps, sir, you will think what I am going to 
say foolish; but I have prayed over it the whole 
night, and I hope I may make so bold” 

‘‘What? Is it a second copy of the hymn; of 
course, you may have it with pleasure.” 

** No, no, sir; it is not that. I have the copy you 
gave me in my Bible, to keep it better ; though if it 
were lost, I think I have it as well off as the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Creed. But yesterday You 
won’t take it ill ?” 

** Never mind ; go on.” 

‘¢ Well, sir, the ambassador had a secretary that 
wrote all his letters, Yesterday he suddenly left the 
house ; why, no one knew ; but we believed that the 
master found him in default and let him easily off. 
Yesterday evening, as I saw my lord to bed, he said 
to me, ‘ Now that Mr. Secretary is gone, I know not 
where to look for as clever a one.’ Somehow your 
name came into my mind; for the secretary lives in 
the house, and is entertained at the table, and has a 
hundred crowns a year paid down. So I said, ‘My 
lord, I know some one——’ ‘You!’ he cried, and 
laughed ; ‘ have you a secretary among your friends 2’ 
*No, my lord,’ said I; ‘though I know him, 1 am 
much too humble to have him for a friend or ac- 
quaintance.’ So, to make a long story short, sir, I 
told him all——” 

*¢ All?” interrupted Neumark. ‘And that you 
made my acquaintance on the doorstep of Nathan 
Hirsch, the Jew pawnbroker, where I was pledging my 
violin ?” 

‘© Yes, all that,” replied Gutig; ‘‘and if I have 
done wrong I am very sorry ; only my heart was so 
full My lord was not offended, but bid me bring 
your hymn, to see how you wrote. ‘ Writing and 
poetry both admirable,’ he said, as he laid it down ; 
‘and if the young man would come at once, I would 
see ; perhaps he might do.’ I was uneasy afterwards 
lest you might be hurt, sir; and between that and 
wishing you might be secretary, I could scarcely wait 
for the morning. The ambassador likes an early visit, 














and if you would pardon me, sir, and think well of 
it, you might go to him at once.” 

Neumark, instead of answering, walked up and down 
the room. ‘‘ Yes,” he said to himself, ‘* the Lord’s 
ways are surely wonderful. They that trust in the Lord 
shall not want any good thing.” Then turning to 
the servant, ‘“‘God reward you for what you have 
done! [I shall go with you.” 

The ambassador received him kindly. 

**You are a poet, I see, by these verses, 
compose hymns only ?” 

*€ Of the poor,” said Neumark, after a moment’s 
pause, “‘ it is written, theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
I never knew any one who was rich and enjoyed this 
world that had written a hymn. It is the cross that 
presses such music out of us,” 

The ambassador looked surprised, but not dis- 
pleased. ‘* You certainly do not flatter us,” he said. 
**<But, young man, your experience is but narrow. 
Yet you might remember that our King Gustavus 
Adolphus, though he lived in the state and glory of 
the throne, not only composed, but sung and played 
a right noble Christian hymn. However, you are 
poor, very poor, if my servant’s account be correct. 
Has poverty made you curse your life ?” 

‘*T thank the Lord, never, though I have been near 
it. But He always kept the true peace in my heart. 
Moreover, the Lord said, ‘ the poor ye have always ;’ 
and another time He called them blessed ; and was Him- 
self poor for our sakes, and commanded the Gospel to 
be preached to the poor; and the very poor, as the 
Apostle says, may yet make many rich. It is not so 
hard, after all, to be reconciled with poverty.” 

‘* Gallantly answered, like a man of faith. We may 
have opportunity to speak of that again.—I hear 
that you have studied law. Do you think you could 
sift papers that require a knowledge of jurisprudence 
and politics ?” 

‘¢ Tf your grace would try me, I would attempt it.” 

** Well, then, take these papers and read them 
through. They contain inquiries from Chancellor 
Oxenstiern and the answers I have been able to pro- 
cure. Bring me a digest of the whole. You may 
take your own time, and when you are ready, knock at 
the next door.” 


Do you 


IV. 


Neumark left the hotel of the ambassador that 
evening with a radiant face, and as he walked quickly 
through the streets, talked with himself, while a smile 
stole across his lips, ‘* Yes, yes; leave God to order 
all thy ways,” 

It was to Jew Nathan’s that he took his way. 

‘*Give me my violoncello,” he cried. ‘* Here are 
the five-and-twenty shillings and half-a-crown more. 
You need not be so amazed. I know you well. You 
took advantage of my poverty, and had I been an 
hour beyond the fortnight you would have pocketed 
the five pounds. Still, I thank you for the five-and- 
twenty shillings: but for them I must have left Ham- 
burga beggar. Nor can I feel that you did anything 
yourself, but were simply an instrament in the hand 
of God. You know nothing of the joy that a Christian 
has in saving another, so I pay you in what coin you 
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like best, an extra half-crown. Here are the one pound 
seven and sixpencée in hard money. -Only remember 
this, 
‘Who trusts in God’s unchanging love, 
Builds on the rock that nought can move.’ ” 


Seizing his violoncello in triumph, Newmark swept 
homewards with hasty steps, never pausing till he 
reached his room, sat down, and began to play with 
such a heavenly sweetness, that Mistress Johannsen 
rushed in upon him with a storm of questions, all of 
which he bore unheeding, and played and sang until 
his landlady scarce knew if she was in heaven or on 
earth. 

** Are you there, good Mistress Johannsen?” he 
said when he had finished. ‘‘ Well, perhaps you will 
do me the kindness to call in as many people as 
there are in the house and in the street. Bring them 
all in, and I will sing you a hymn that you never heard 
before, for I am the happiest man in Hamburg. Go, 
dear good woman ; go bring me a congregation, and I 
will preach them a sermon on my violoncello.” 

In a few minutes the room was full. Then Neu- 
mark seized his bow, played a bar or two, opened his 
mouth and sang, 


‘* Leave God to order all thy ways, 
And hope in Him, whate’er betide ; 
Thouw'lt find Him in the evil days 
Of all-sufficient strength and fuide. 
Who trusts in God’s unchanging love, 
Builds on the rock that nought can move. 


‘* What can these anxious cares avail, 
These never-ceasing moans and sighs ? 
What can it help us to bewail 
Each painful moment as it flies ? 
Our cross and trials do but press 
The heavier for our bitterness. 


** Only your restless heart keep still, 
And wait in cheerful hope, content 
To take whate’er His gracious will, 
His all-discerning love hath sent ; 
Nor doubt our inmost wants are known 
To Him who chose us for His own. 


** He knows when joyful hours are best, 
He sends them as He sees it meet ; 
When thou hast borne its fiery test, 
‘And now art freed from all deceit, 
He comes to Thee all unaware, 
And makes thee own His loving care.”’* 


Here the singer stopped, for his voice trembled, and 
the tears ran down his cheeks. The little audience 
stood fixed in silent sympathy ; but at last Mistress 
Johannsen could contain herself no longer. 

* Dear, dear, sir,” she began, drying her eyes with 
her apron, for there was not a dry cheek in the crowd, 
‘that is all like as if I sat in the church, and forgot 
all my care, and thought of God in heaven and Christ 
upon the cross. How has it all come about? You 
were so downcast this morning, and now you make 





*From the admirable translation in the “ Lyra Germanica " of the 
well known “‘ Wer nur den lieben Gott liisst wulten.” 








my heart leap with joy. 
you?” 

**Yes, that He has, my dear gracious God and 
Father! All my need is over. Only think: I am 
secretary to the Swedish Ambassador here in Hamburg, 
have a hundred crowns a-year ; and to complete my 
happiness he gave me five-and-twenty crowns in hand, 
so that I have redeemed my poor violin. Is not the 
Lord our God a wonderful and gracious God? Yes, 
yes, my good people, be sure of this,— 


Has God been helping 


* Who trusts in God’s unchanging love, 
Builds on the rock that nought can move.’” 


¢ And this beautiful hymn, where did you find it, 
sir, if I may make so bold? ForI know all the 
hymn-book by heart, but not this. Did you make it 
yourself ?” 

**1? Well, yes, I am the instrument—the harp ; 
but God swept the strings. All I knew was this, 
© Who trusts in God’s unchanging love ;’ these words 
lay like a soft burden on my heart. I went over 
them again and again, and so they shaped themselves 
into this song. How, I cannot tell. I began to sing 
and to pray for joy, and my soul blessed the Lord, and 
word followed word like water from a fountain. 
Stop,” he cried, *‘ listen once more :— 


‘* Nor in the heat of pain and strife, 

Think God hath cast thee off unheard ; 
Nor that the man whose pa on life 
Thou enviest, is of Him preferred ; 
Time passes and much change doth bring, 

And sets a bound to everything. 


‘¢ All are alike before His face ; 
"Tis easy to our God Most High 
To make the rich man poor and base, 
To give the poor man wealth and joy. 
True wonders still of Him are wrought, 
Who setteth up and brings to nought. 


‘Sing, pray, and swerve not from His ways, 
But do thine own part faithfully ; 
Trust His rich promises of grace, 
So shall it be fulfilled in thee ; 
God never yet forsook at need 
The soul that trusted Him indeed.” 


When he ceased for the second time, he was so 
much moved that he put away the violoncello in the 
corner, and the little audience quietly dispersed. 

Such is the story of one of the most beautiful of all 
the German hymns, one of those which has preached 
the truest sermon to troubled and fretted and despair- 
ing hearts. After two years, Baron von Rosenkranz 
procured his secretary the post of Librarian of the 
Archives at Weimar, and there he peacefully died in 
his sixty-first year. He wrote much, verses indeed 
almost innumerable, possibly to be read at Weimar 
still by such Dryasdusts as care to look. But the 
legacy he left to the Church was the hymn that the 
simple-hearted man played when God gave him back 
his beloved ** Viola di Gamba.” W. F. S. 
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THE RIVERS OF THE EAST. 


By A Recent TRAVELLER. 


THE traveller who has passed the high ridge of the | square stones in order to build temples within its 


Anti-Lebanon, on his way to Damascus, soon finds | enclosure. 


himself in the middle of a somewhat narrow valley 
which runs from north to south. It is hemmed in 
on the west by the mountain ridge just mentioned, 
and on the east by a lower range of hills. The bottom 
of the valley is level, and is dotted here and there 
with villages surrounded by olive and other fruit trees. 
The vine shoots its luxuriant branches, and corn-fields 
surround the dwellings of men ; the rich soil is fer- 
tilised and turned into a green carpet by the gentle 
and constant moistening of many waters. Not long 
after having passed a little stream, you arrive at 
another, which keeps you company to Damascus. Its 
source is at the bottom of the mountain ridge, on the 
west side of the valley. It is a small rivulet, and 
will scarcely attract your notice if you do not know 
that it is a little playful child which will soon grow 
into a giant—a majestic stream, at which you will 
gaze with wonder and delight ; for it is the commence- 
ment of the Abana, or Amana, which, in the Old 
Testament, has given its name to the whole of this 
Lebanon district. Itis the longest and most important 
of the watersof Damascus. Therefore Naaman theSyrian 
named it before its companion (2 Kings v. 12). 

Quiet and smooth is the course of the infant river. 
At first it winds through the green fields ; but before 
long it changes its course. It glides into a glen which 
tugns towards the east. Its descent then becomes more 
and more rapid, and its course more stony ; it wrestles 
between pieces of rock, and foams over an irregular 
pavement of stones ; its bed seems to deepen in pro- 
portion to the height of the mountains which fence it 
in on both sides. The willow hangs over the litile 
brook, bending down to kiss it with its leaves, and 
gradually its waters become clearer and clearer. To 
the right hand a tributary stream dashes down from 
the mountain with a fall of twenty feet. The cur- 
rent now rushes on, and doubles its speed with 
every new supply from the fissures of the mountains. 
Thus it enters a narrow glen which teems with remains 
of the olden time. Nature is here wild and ma- 
jestic. The bursting, foaming, and falling of the 
stream make the cliff resound with deafening noise, 
and inspire the traveller with awe. On and on the 
stream now rushes, as if driven by the hand of an 
invisible master. The crests and walls of the rocks 
are naked, but variegated with white and crimson, 
grey and gold—representing now a serpent’s slough, 
now a tiger’s skin, and in these hues towering up 
into the air. Half way up, the mountains show 
here and there a little scanty green; but lower 
down, at their feet, Nature displays all the riches 
of its blessings. The choicest productions of the Eastern 
soil are nourished by the waters of the Abana. 

But the Abana is not to continue solitary. It winds 
southward, as it were for the Pharpar to meet it. 
The source of the latter is grand. At the bottom of 


a rocky wall, nature has shaped a vault, the mouth and the Pharpar. 
of which men tried in olden time to fence in with | 





From this opening the water dashes with 
force, not rushing, but flying like a shaft from a bow. 
Immediately it finds rest in a basin, but no perma- 
nent abode, for an unceasing supply compels it to 
push on. Swollen into a stream twenty feet broad, 
the Pharpar speeds onward between trees, which, 
high-stemmed and broad-topped, overshadow the 
traveller, who cannot refrain from pitching his tent in 
their deliciously cool shade. 

The independent life of the Pharpar however is 
short, for after having rolled on for only a thousand 
paces, it meets the Abana. It seems unwilling to 
mingle its clear bluish lymph with the water of the 
other stream, which has become somewhat greenish. 
Hence, both rivers continue for a while in the same bed 
without blending. But soon they mix together. The 
united stream has now to run a distance of twenty miles 
before reaching Damascus, its volume being liberally 
increased by the way. Its course is noticeable from a 
range of noble trees winding through the valley. On its 
banks, village links with village, and through the open- 
ings in the foliage one sees here and there the water 
reflecting the landscape on its mirror-like surface. At 
length it accomplishes its destiny, and becomes the 
benefactor of the Plain of Damascus. 

Here the river enters a field of vast extent. The 
plain, more than twelve miles broad, is enclosed by 
mountains, which rise on the north and south. On 
the east side there is an opening which allows a prospect 
into the desert. Nor indeed would the plain itself be 
much short of a desert, were it not irrigated by these 
waters, for its western end, which is beyond the influ- 
ence of the stream, presents nothing but black stones 
and faded grass. The noble river, as if alive to its 
duty, here splits into various smaller streams. One after 
another they branch off from the main channel. Still 
this munificence does not drain it; it does not even 
so much as affect its majestic roll. Full and strong 
the water dashes through allits arms. Standing on the 
top of the mountain to the north of the valley, the eye 
rests on a scene of unparalleled beauty. All is green: 
the foliage of innumerable trees weaves a carpet, the 
beauty of which one can scarcely imagine. The poplar, 
with its slender spire, pierces through the broad dome 
of the nut-trees. The apricot forms a noble forest 
which extends for miles. The vine winds from tree 
to tree, and climbs up to the very top of the poplars, 
where it suspends its heavy bunches. The orange 
and the melon bear at the same time blossom, half-ripe 
fruit, and golden fruit. Here is a continuous spring. 
And in the midst of these shady woods and fragrant 
blosscms—these blessingsof an inexhaustible creation— 
the minarets and domes and towers of Damascus raise 
themselves, The citylies before you, the’ only one left of 
the ancient cities of Asia, still grand and rich as when 
Naaman inhabited one of its palaces. The rivers of 
Damascus! Well may the holy page so call the Abana 
To them the city owes its origin ; 
to them it owes its existence of four thousand years. 
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But there is another river which demands our 
attention. The waters of Israel are also mentioned by 
the Syrian general : ‘‘ Are not Abana and Pharpar, 
rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of 
Israel?” (2 Kings v.12), And when Naaman uttered 
these words, he specially referred to the chief river of 
the country, viz., the Jordan. Taking into account 
the civil condition of Palestine in his days, this river 
with its supplies might well be called the waters of 
Israel, since from its sources down to its mouth the 
Jordan belonged to the territory of the ten tribes. 

We now take our stand at a spot eighty miles south 
of the hill whence we looked down on the beautiful 
Plain of Damascus. Right before us is the Anti- 
Lebanon. We look up to its highest summits, to the 
Hermon, which, with its bright snowy top, pierces the 
blue sky. Its white mantle, striped with black bands, 
hangs nearly half way down till the verdure of the 
mountain district begins. 

Two objects here draw the attention of the traveller 
who comes in search of the sources of the Jordan, viz., 
a hill and a grotto. 

The hill stands alone. Its shape is oval, its height 
about fifty feet. Its slopes and borders bear clover 
and shrubs. These also cover the greater part of 
its top, which forms a plateau, about a mile in 
circumference. In ancient times this may have been 
the site of a volcano; at least, its form gives the im- 
pression of an extinguished crater. Water springs up 
everywhere ; it bubbles up at the centre of the plateau, 
it purls down its borders, it breaks out at the slopes. 
First it forms an islet ; then it swells into a rivulet, 
which runs on full and strong, making its way in the 
soft ground between reeds and shrubs. It is the 
well Dan, thus called after a company of Danites 
who, in the times of the Judges, settled here and 
erected the image which they had taken from Micah 
(Judges xviii. 29—-31). This is the western source 
of the Jordan. 

The eastern source is about three miles from this 
spot. The way to it runs for about fifteen minutes’ 
walk, over level land. At a small distance to the 
left, a cluster of hills rises, which forms one of the 
under-strata of that colossal mass, the Hermon. Soon 
the traveller finds himself in a hilly and woody dis- 
trict, which is irregularly covered with shrubs of great 
variety. Where they leave an opening, the grass thrives 
luxuriantly, and beautiful flowers rise, waving to and 
fro on their long stems. Delicious perfumes, the breath 
of bloom and blossom, fill the air. The path winds 
slowly up to a higher plateau, which, proceeding from 
the northern hills, extends in front of the eastern ones, 
Grass-fields, corn-fields, one above the other, cover the 
slopes. Having reached the plateau, you find yourself 
amidst olives and nuts, almonds and aromatic shrubs, 
Remains of human splendour are plentifully scattered 
among these beauties of nature, — columns and pe- 
destals, ruins of temples and palaces; and in the 
midst of these stand a couple of hundred miserable 
huts. Your feet tread upon the ruins of Cesarea 


Philippi, which the Tetrarch built, and which was | 
hallowed by the footsteps of the Saviour Himself. On | 


the north, you observe the mountains shaped in the 
form of a perpendicular wall, which is covered with 








inscriptions and carvings. In that rocky wall, at about 
forty feet from the ground, begins an irregular crescent, 
which on each side descends down to the ground. 
This is the opening of a mountain grotto. Its ceiling 
is in the form of a dome, and its floor is a water 
basin. The side walls are rough. and so is the dome. 
It bears marks everywhere of large pieces of stone 
having fallen out from earthquake shocks, These 
blocks are lying in the water of the grotto; and, at 
its entrance, are piled up into a high wall. Before 
the grotto, and in front of the rest of the rocky wall, 
which bends as if trying to form a crescent, there is an 
outside basin. The sloping stone dike which separates 
it from the edge of the mountain, presents a striking 
spectacle. Using the blocks as steps, the water dashes 
about with foaming rage. It is clear as the azure of 
heaven, and its foam is like the dross of silver. Ole- 
anders, of a height unknown to us, receive it under 
their shade ; flowers develop their calices in the refresh- 
ment of a never-failing dew. 

The ancients used to take this place for the main 
source of the Jordan. No one who ever stood here 
will be astonished at this, The stream, which with 
violent impetuosity rushes through the ruins of the 
town, by-and-by receives a considerable addition 
from the mountains on the eastern side, and then 
descends from the high plateau. After a course of 
five or six miles, it meets in the valley the little 
river Dan, which meanwhile has grown larger, for 
water springs up almost everywhere here. ‘The vital 
artery of the Holy Land is formed by the union of 
these two fountain-heads. 

While stili in its infancy, the Jordan receives fresh 
supplies; and to be able to receive them it 
enters a lake which in Scripture is known as 
‘the Waters of Merom.” A stream which at many 
miles’ distance comes from the north, falls into this 
lake. From the west two other springs pour their 
riches into it. Thus Merom becomes a feeding basin 
for the young river, which now continues its course 
across the Upper Jordan valley. Having on one 
side the long mountain-ridge of Basan, and on the 
other the rocky masses of Galilee, the stream flows on 
between its green borders till it enters a second 
lake. I need not say that this is the Sea of Cin- 
neroth, afterwards called the Sea of Tiberias. Here 
most of the Apostles saw for the first time the 
Light of the World. It was on the shores of this sea 
that Jesus commenced His blessed work. This water 
suggested to Him the subject of many a parable, and 
was a place of refuge to Him when persecuted. This 
is the water which, at the word of His might, turned 
from a tempestuous sea into a mirror-like lake. This 
is the water which He made a path for His 
feet. And it is no idle play of imagination to 
fancy the Lord pressing the sand of this shore 
with the feet which were to be pierced for our sins ; 
to fancy Him standing here, after He had been dead 
and was alive again, to die no more, and to live for 
ever. I could nowhere else so graphically picture 
His image to myself. I was at Bethlehem, and I 


wandered across the fields of the shepherds; I was 
at Jerusalem, and I knew that where I was standing 
the Lord had been standing: but at Bethlehem He 
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was shrouded under the cover of unconscious man- 
hood, and at Jerusalem His visage was marred more 
than any man’s. This sea, on the other hand, wit- 
nessed the most peaceful hours of His life. None 
of His tears mingled with its water; no drop of 
His precious blood stained its shores. 

And this water-basin is still beautiful, although 
the glory of the surrounding country has disappeared. 
Its borders are pastures and corn-fields ; shrubs and a 
few trees grow onits shores, The beach is covered with 
shells and many-coloured stones. The water-mirror 
is set in a charming frame. How the light plays 
upon it! Now it is blue, now green, now dark, 
now black, in endless variety. How the wind 
touches it as it were with a magician’s rod, now 
tracing mysterious-looking characters on its smooth 
surface, now falling asleep on its gentle waves! 
How majestically, in the north, the Hermon lifts 
its radiant snowy head! How charmingly winds 
and bends the sky-line of Galilee’s mountains! 
What a perspective towards the south! MHere is an 
opening in the mountain-circle. It forms a gate of 
six miles in breadth. This is the valley into which 
the river descends on leaving the sea. This is the 
Valley of the Jordan. ~ 

And more and more the Jordan plain widens till 
it measures twenty miles in breadth. Then it is 
called the Valley of Jericho—once beautiful with the 
charms of fertility, but now nearly barren—and 
extends as far as the awe-inspiring rocky walls of the 
Mountain of Temptation. And where does the Jordan 
end? The waters of Damascus end in a marsh ; those 
of Israel in the Dead Sea, which dissolves the con- 
stituent parts of the Jordan water into brine. And 
that grave has an entrance, like any other ; but a way 
out it has none. 


Naaman concluded that the waters of Damascus 
were better than the waters of Israel: and so they 
were in many respects. They flowed on in grander 
style—they possessed a greater fertilizing power— 
and they were much clearer and purer. I never saw 
such water in the world as that of the Abana. I 
could clearly discern a little white pebble lying at a 
depth of fifteen feet. The water of the Jordan, on 
the other hand, however much purified in the Sea 
of Tiberias, becomes yellowish and muddy during its 
long course through the valley: therefore to the 
natural eye the waters of Israel could never bear a 
comparison with those of Damascus; and thus far 
the Syrian was quite right in his judgment. 

But the eye of faith saw the waters of Israel to be 


possessed of attributes by which they far surpassed | 
all other waters. At the time when Naaman looked | 


at them, they were, by the touch of an invisible 
Hand, impregnated with a healing power to which 
even a malady as incurable as the Syrian’s leprosy 
must yield. Naaman knew not that healing power. 
And in the same way many in our days are prejudiced 
against the means which God has appoirted for their 
salvation. They think the waters of the Gospel are 
not clear enough. True, if clearness such as human 
reason can look through, be the only thing wanted to 
save a lost sinner. But the Abana of human philo- 


sophy and the Pharpar of human virtue rolled over 
the fields of Babylon and Persia, Greece and Rome 
for centuries, and yet the world turned so hopelessly 
leprous that, but for the water of the Gospel springing 
up in due time, mankind would have sunk beneath 
the level of the brutes, and perished in the most loath- 
some sins. What we want for our salvation is not so 
much a river the bottom of which a man’s eye can 
fathom at a depth of fifteen feet, as a stream with 
the waters of which is connected the power of Him 
who alone is mighty to blot out as a thick cloud our 
transgressions, to quicken us from the dead, and to 
restore us to perfect righteousness. Naaman said 
that the clear waters of Damascus were better, and he 
was perfectly right, if he only wanted to wash his coat 
or to quench his thirst, But he was not less perfectly 
aware that, with all their clearness, they could not 
wash off his leprosy. 

The advocates of human philosophy and science 

finish their lives by doing what nobody needs to 
learn of them—they die, And what everybody 
would like to learn they cannot teach, viz., how 
to rise again. To learn that, we must go to Israel. 
There is no help for it. Nowhere else do those won- 
derful waters flow which have the power of God to 
cure that painful and fatal leprosy—sin. There is to 
be found that wonderful Jesus who is the Fountain 
opened for sin and for uncleanness. He is a turbid 
fountain to man’s natural eye, it is true. He is a 
Man, and He is God. Who can look through it? 
He was a curse, yet He is the Lord our Righteous- 
ness. Who can fathom it? He died, yet He is the 
everlasting Life. Who can conceive it? But what 
is that to you, poor leprous creature? Will you keep 
waiting till these waters are as clear to you as the 
Abana and the Pharpar? Plunge down, and you 
will find that one drop of this blessed flood is better 
for you than all the streams that watered this un- 
happy world of ours, from the old philosophers of 
| Egypt and Greece down to the great masters of 
| modern wisdom and science. 
| To a leprous man nothing can be more vexing than 
| a clear river which has no power tocure him. The 
| clearer it is the more cruel it is, It reflects his 
leprous form with painful fidelity, to leave him 
all the more conscious of his hopeless misery. Such 
; are the waters of moral philosophy and human 
science, if recommended to an anxious sinner instead 
of the Gospel fountain. Such is the law if taken 
refuge in instead of the grace of Christ. Honour to 
whom honour is due ; but this honour must be left to 
the Gospel, for it alone meets the wants of a man 
who is awakened to his sins and is afraid to 
die. It is not the chief object of the Gospel to 
| convince a man of his sins, but to cure him from 
them. Naaman did not go to the Jordan to learn 
that he was a leper. The Gospel expects and sup- 
poses us to come because we feel miserable and hope- 
less. Let those who do not feel their leprosy go to the 
Abana and Pharpar and learn their true form and 
figure first. They that be whole need not a physi- 
cian. But we feel sick ; and therefore, whatever may 
be the exceliences of other waters, we take to the 
waters of Israel. 
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“Some might have found their singing trying, but to the grandfather it was most swect and welcome.” 


‘‘AmeN!” Such was the sound that came from 
the pale lips of an aged man who, lying propped up in 
a clean and comfortable-looking bed, with hands 
folded above the coverlet, had just ended his morning 
prayer. The sun threw its kindly smile into the 
small chamber, in which was room for little furniture 
besides a handsome carved chest, and its brightest 
beams fell on a fair young head that lay fast asleep 
on the edge of the bed. This head belonged to a 
slender gitl, who having sat up and watched her 
grandfather for great part of the night, had un- 
consciously laid down her head on the bedclothes 
and fallen into a deep slumber. The grandfather’s 
pale blue eyes rested for a while with an expres- 
sion of unutterable love on the sleeping girl; at 
length he lightly laid his hand upon her hair and 
whispered, ‘‘Bertha!” As if she had received an 
electric shock, the girl started up, disclosing a most 
lovely face, and crying out in a tone of distress— 
“OQ, grandfather, grandfather, have I been asleep? 
oh, don’t be vexed with me, I shall be sure never 
to do so again.” 

** Why should I be vexed, my Bertha?” replied the 
old — ; **you worked till late last evening, why should 
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you not sleep? If I had wanted anything I should 
have awakened you before.” 

*¢Oh, grandfather, how kind you are! but now 
what will you have? shall I give you something to 
drink ?” 

‘*T am not thirsty, my child ; but just throw my 
window open, the sun is shining so beautifully, and 
very soon the first bell will be ringing. It is always 
such a pleasure to me to hear it ona Sunday morning. 
I have always felt, when it came floating over woods 
and hills, as though it was a prayer in the sky, an in- 
tercession of angels for us poor mortals, and often 
indeed it has even seemed to me like God’s own voice 
waking up idle men out of their sleep of sin.” 

Meanwhile Bertha, pushing back her hair from 
her face, had gone to open the window, and said—* It 
is very cool though ; tell me when I am to shut it 
again.” 

And now, as though the bell had been waiting till 
the grandfather could hear its tone, it began to ring 
so gently and soothingly, and yet so solemnly and 
penetratingly, that it seemed as though it must surely 
wake an echo in each fold of the human heart. The 
grandfather’s face shone as if transfigured, while 
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kneeling below the window the girl said her morning 
prayer, and as out of doors the grass and flowers were 
shining with dew-drops, so too her eyes shone with 
the tearful fervour of devotion. The sweet child was 
praying for her grandfather, who, having kept up his 
vigour far beyond his 80th year, had, all of a sudden, 
lost his strength, begun to speak of his death, nay, 
was waiting for it not only with touching resignation 
but cheerfulness, although everything went well with 
him on the earth, for he had peace within and peace 
around, and was beloved as a grandfather seldom is. 
But who that has long abode inthe outer courts 
does not yearn for the inner sanctuary of the Holy 
Temple? The old man’s life, indeed, had been labour 
and care, only he possessed a cheerful temperament 
and a strong trust in God, and thus his labour had 
turned to a delight and his cares had transfigured 
themselves into proofs and tokens of what a human 
being may effect if only he have faith. He had soon 
cleared himself from the debts he inherited, had 
brought up his children in the fear of the Lord, had 
built himself a good house and won a good name, 
which had spread far and wide; according as he 
trusted in God, so did his fellow-men trust in him, 
and whoever found himself in difficulty of any kind 
gladly took refuge with him and sought counsel and 
consolation there. He had, for some time, made 
over the management of his affairs to his son ; but for 
all that he was still master in his house, where nothing 
was done without his advice, for indeed genuine au- 
thority can mo more be abdicated than can love, in 
which he was so rich and which he valued as his best 
possession, 

The bell was over, but Bertha still remained pray- 
ing, when the door was géntly opened, and a round 
good-natured face made its appearance, peeped at the 
old man, and said—‘‘I heard you speaking, and want 
to know whether you have slept well, father, and what 
you will take this morning. Coffee, and an egg, or 
else just a bite of cheese? and then there are some 

- fresh cakes too.” 

‘Thank you heartily, my good Jane,” said the 
grandfather, ** but I am not hungry ; however I will 
take a drop of coffee with pleasure, it will do me 
good.” 

**O mother, only think, I fell asleep, and grand- 
father had to wake me,” the girl bemoaned herself. 

*¢ You see how it is, You would insist upon sitting 
up with grandfather! Young girls like you can’t 
sit up, they must have their sleep,” replied the mother 
good-humouredly. She was wife to the son of 
the house and peculiarly dear to the grandfather, 
while for her part she loved him as an actual 
father is not. often loved. On this occasion she did 
not leave the room until she had shaken up his pillows, 
wiped his face with a clean towel, and inquired whether 
he would like another shirt put on, she had one out 
airing for him in the sunshine. 

As soon as it became known that grandfather was 
awake, one after the other dropped in to wish him 
good morning, and see how he was looking. One of 
the last of these inquirers was his son, the present head 
of the house, already a middle-aged man, with a some- 

what gloomy countenance and slow manner. He asked 





his father how he was, as kindly as he knew how, but 
soon passed on to other matters. The old man re. 
turned cordial answers, entered into his son’s ways, 
though they were very far from being his own, and 
having advised him to the best of his power, added ; 
*¢ You can do me a service, son, if you will.” 

‘* Gladly, father.” 

** Go for me to the minister, give him my greeting, 
and tell him that I beg him to be so good as to offer 
up a prayer for me this morning.” 

** What, father, are you worse?” hastily broke in 
the son. 

‘Not that I know of,” rejoined the old man, 
*¢ but I am a poor sinner and have need of prayer if 
I would obtain mercy. It is a comfort to me to think 
that others are striving together with me in prayer 
for my poor soul ; and besides, I should like to be 
prayed for in the church where I was baptized and 
confirmed, and have so often attended the Lord’s 
table, that my place may be got ready for me when 
I come for the last time.” 

** But, father, are you then so uncomfortable with 
us that you cannot wait, and are in such a hurry to be 
gone?” 

** Notso, my son ; uncomfortable I have never felt, 
and, thank God, have had no occasion to do so, - but 
rather to praise and bless the Lord for leaving me 
with you so long, and if it be His will gladly will I 
remain a little longer. But the end must come some 
time or other, and only think how old I am, so 
that I wish to be ready in every respect. There- 
fore if I get myself prayed for it is not out of im- 
patience or because I think there is any particular 
hurry,-and want to be taken this very day, for whether 
it be sooner or later it will be as the Lord wills and 
determines, But it comforts me to be able to think 
to myself, «Now then they are all praying for thee, 
and if anyone has a grudge against thee, or is ever 
so little unfriendly, he will put away the feeling and 
think of thee kindly,’ and so I shall be able to feel 
that I go home in perfect peace, and that my neigh- 
bours are all reconciled to me as well as my heavenly 
Father.” 

*¢ But, father, who can be otherwise than at peace 
with you, who have never done anything but what is 
good and kind to every one? how should any human 
being owe you a grudge?” 

*¢ Dear son, we often offend others without knowing 
anything about it. Wego our own way, and live 
after our own fashion, speak as we like and take too 
little thought as to whether we are standing in other 
people’s way or giving them pain, and why should it 
not have happened to me as I see it does to others?” 

‘Since you wish it,” the son replied, ‘‘ certainly I 
will go to the minister, and I will make haste, that I 
may get to speak to him before the bells ring.” 

Meanwhile the mother had been preparing grand- 
father’s breakfast, and the whole tribe of children in- 
sisted upon each carrying something or other; the 
coffee cup nearly got broken in the struggle to get 
hold of it, and grandfather would have required six 
hands to receive all that was stretched out towards 
him ; a prince could hardly have had more, or at 
least more zealous attendance, so that the mother 
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could quite comfortably return to her own break- 
fast. 

But she was soon back again with her eyes full of 
tears. ‘Grandfather, how is this? you want to be 
prayed for. Do you think you are going to leave 
us ?” she inquired, sobbing. 

The good old man had some difficulty in making 


himself heard in reply. ‘* Nay, nay,” he said, ‘‘ but | 


I wished to be remembered in God’s house on earth 


where I have so often been, and wished also that if | 


any one has aught against me he might lay it aside 
and be reconciled to me, for everyone is pitiful to- 
wards a sick man and will forgive him what they 
would not forgive one in health, and besides many 
will pray for me, that God may be merciful to me.” 

*¢Q, father,” said the daughter-in-law, who could 
hardly keep back her tears, ‘‘if you think you need 
to be prayed for, how must it be with us? You have 
always been an angel, and if I thought ever so long 
about it I could not remember one single bad thing you 
ever said or did. If you so need forgiveness, father, 
if you are in alarm, what will become of us ?” 

*¢ You dear good daughter, if you live to be as old 
as I am, you will be a far better angel to your 
children. Noram I in alarm. I trust in my God; 
in life He has not forsaken me, He will never do 


“so in death ; He will not reject my spirit: this I 


most joyfully believe. But all is not yet over, there- 
fore I dare not leave off prayer and supplication 
till I am safe for ever. But do not lament and 
weep on that account ; so long as we are together 
let us enjoy ourselves in all love and all peace. 
Nothing in the world is better and more beautiful 
than this.” 

Thus the grandfather stilled their lamentations, and 
when mother and children had left the room he 
lay still and quiet in his bed, his hands folded, resting 
on the counterpane, and his face beaming more and 
more like that of an angel.. He was thinking, and his 
thought was a thanksgiving,—how happy he was at 
such an advanced age to be so loved that no one felt 
him a burden, no one was weary of him, all were 
anxious to keep him longer, and would joyfully do 
for him far more than he now required. And even 
if he were to linger on, he believed that it would still 
be the same, their affection was such as could not be 
soon exhausted. For this he had to thank the mercy 
of God who had given him such a good-hearted fa- 
mily, for what more or better could an old man de- 
sire? But they would surely be rewarded for it by 
Him whose blessing builds up the house and smooths 
the way of dutiful children. Meanwhile, the grand- 
father overlooked the fact that he it was who had 
brought up this family, and that he was only reaping 
what he had himself sown. For it is with love as 
with other plants, he who will reap must sow it. 
But this, as we said, did not occur to the grandfather, 
whose mind was full of pity for thousands and thou- 
‘sands of old people who did not fare as he, who knew 
nothing of love, were nothing to anyone, everywhere 
in the way, who had no longer any warmth either 
within or without, but were frost-bitten body and 
soul, He remembered how, long long years ago, he had 
heard an old man wish that he could but be sitting 





out of doors, the sun was shining so warmly and he 
| Was so pitiably cold ; and the reply was that no one 
, had any time to think about carrying him out just 
| then, he must wait till they had done threshing. 
| When the threshing was done the old man was indeed 
carried out, but the sun no longer shone, it had gone 
behind the clouds, and he was more bitterly cold than 
ever. Again he was comforted with the assurance 
| that if he would only have a little patience the sun 
would be sure to come out again. And so it did come 
out, no doubt, but when it came the old man was 
dead. Instances like these, showing the condition of 
an unloved old age, went on occurring to his mind 
and exciting his utmost pity. 

** How cold it must needs be on earth in old days 
without love, for love is more than sunshine! Yes, 
truly, were such my case, then I should indeed long 
for death, and my cry would be, Oh, if I could but 
die and be out of everybody’s way! And if this were 
denied me, I should sorrow and tremble and think 
surely I was forgotten of God in a desert world. O, 
that is a fearful thought, to be forgotten of God ; to 
go on calling continually, ‘Oh, take me, take me !’ and 
the Lord not to come, not to take one, and to seem 
as though He no longer heard one’s prayer.” 

Such was the grandfather’s meditation, and for all 
such neglected aged souls he began to pray, and to 
entreat God to give them a fulness of heart-sunshine 
and love, so that nothing should wax cold in them, 
neither their limbs nor their heart, or if needs be that 
they must go on complaining and imploring, ** O take 
me, O take me!” that He would deign to listen to 
them, and lift them away to be with himself, and not 
have to linger on in this desert earth, and be so lonely 
and frost-stricken in this cold world. 

When a man’s thoughts are thus occupied with God 
he has little idea how fast time speeds on. The church 
bells began to ring long before grandfather expected 
them ; to ring warningly and impressively, as one would 
call out to a lagging traveller who should be walking 
slowly and at his ease towards a door in which the key 
was just about to be turned to shut him out, while all 
the time there were pursuers at his heels, and his only 
chance of safety lay in speed. It is indeed nowhere 
actually prescribed, but for all that surely this second 
bell is according to God’s own mind. Hasten, hasten! 
it cries in valleys and over mountain tops, above, be- 
low, wherever idle mortals dwell ; hasten, hasten, O 
child of man, put not off the appointed time. Too 
late, too late! is a fearful sound indeed. The door 
may not re-open for the foolish virgins, they must 
remain without, without—oh, that without is an awful 
word! It is for this that peal follows peal, that slug- 
gish mortals may not waste their time; for this that 
Sabbath bells ring so persistingly that men may re- 
member this dread too late! that their slumbering 
souls may be roused to prompt action! And yet, 
spite of all this warning and calling, how many do 
habitually come too late; how many will not even 
prepare themselves to come because they say the bell 
rings too early for their convenience ; nay, how many 
have left off noticing the church bell at all for a 
season! But they will surely hear it sound once 
more when the last day brings the call to judgment, 
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and the sinner must needs heed, and must rise out 
of his grave to stand before the throne of God. 

The grandfather gazed out through the open window, 
until at length his eyes gently closed. The two chil- 
dren, who had come into the room, like little minister- 
ing angels, to take his messages to their mother, sat for 
a long time quite still, and seldom exchanged a whis- 
pered word, But gradually they got tired of seeing 
grandfather’s eyes still shut, and kept peeping at him 
every moment, and creeping nearer and nearer, but 
still the old man did not move, did not open his eyes. 
At length the elder of the children could endure it no 
longer. He got upon a stool by the bedside, and 
began—as gently as he could, no doubt—to push up 
one of the old man’s eyelids. As may be supposed, 
grandfather awoke upon that, and opened both eyes. 

**Go to sleep again, grandfather,” said the child, 
*¢ you need not wake for that ; I only wanted just to 
see whether you were asleep or not.” 

*¢ Have I been asleep then ?” inquired he. 

**O yes, a long time,” replied both children. 

*¢ You don’t say that the last bells have rung ?” 

“No,” said the two children, ‘‘they have not rung 
up here yet, but they must have begun to ring down 
there long ago. Only think how far the church is 
from here, and it takes longer to come up hill than to 
go down. But now, grandfather, listen—here they 
are, here they are !” 

And through the window floated in the cheerful 
sound of bells, low at first, and broken, as though 
they had to make themselves a path through the air, 
and then came one full burst of melody, one merry 
peal, the loud call of the shepherd gathering the sheep 
within the Lord’s fold, urging them to leave their 
own pastures where they found their daily food, 
and to hasten to nourish their spiritual life and 
strengthen themselves with the words that proceed 
out of the mouth of the Lord. It is the kindly 
invitation to all who tread the thorny ways their 
Saviour trod, ‘*Come unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
It is the warning voice of the Father to the chil- 
dren,—‘*I am the Lord, and there is none beside 
me; I who know the thoughts of the heart be- 
fore the mouth speaks them. I am there, am in 
the midst of you; be not forgetful of me, whose 
eyes are ever on you ; but let he who is of pure heart 
come and enter the gates of my house, where my 
people are satisfied with spiritual gifts and graces.” 
These loud peals, these swelling tones that float over 
hill and plain, form part of that full stream of reveal- 
ing dispensations by which God makes himself known 
to the poor children of men, and would open their 
eyes to the light, so that they might see His ways and 
discern the gate of that salvation after which all hearts 
yearn, and yet to which so few find the one way of 
entrance. The good grandfather enjoyed the call in- 
describably. True, he could not obey it in body, but 
in spirit he joined the band of believers, and called 
to mind how often he had found new strength among 
them, both to do and to bear; how many beams of 
truth had enlightened his mind ; how often his earnest, 
fervent desires had been to him pledges and assurances 


ture should either in life or death separate him from 
the love of God. He was in a blessed frame of mind, 
and felt as though streams of divine grace and glory 
-were gushing up in his heart. 

The children, meanwhile, had been listening to the 
bells at the open window with true childish delight, 
and when they were over went back to their grand- 
father, inquiring whether there was anything they 
could do, and whether he would not have something 
to eat or drink. 

**Do you learn singing at school ?” asked he, still 
present in mind amongst the worshippers at church. 

**O yes, grandfather, we do sing, and schoolmaster 
says we do it very well, and that if only the others 
were like us he could get us through the whole psalm- 
book in no time.” 

**Could you sing me a sweet psalm, think you ?” 
was the next question. 

This was delight indeed, that grandfather should 
hear them sing a psalm ! 

*‘Grandfather, shall it be this one ?—it goes very 
well; or that, or the other, which goes best of all 1” 
*€Do you know the 25th ?” asked the old man. 

**Yes, yes,” cried both children, and each wanted 
to begin, and thought he could pitch the key best, and 
each found fault with the other’s note, and wanted to 
teach him how it should be, till at length grandfather 
observed that the best plan would be for both to do as 
well as they could, and not to interrupt each other till 
they came to the end, when they could make any obser- 
vation they liked. 

Accordingly they set off in their clear shrill voices — 


To God, in whom I trust, 

I lift my heart and voice, 
O let me not be put to shame, 

Nor let my foes rejoice. 


Those who on Thee rely, 
Let no disgrace attend; 

Be that the lot of hardened souls 
Who wilfully offend. 


Thy mercy and Thy truth, 
O Lord, recall to mind ; 
And graciously continue still 
As Thou wert ever kind. 


Let all my youthful sins 
Be blotted out by Thee ; 

And for Thy wondrous goodness’ sake, 
In love remember me. 


The Lord will safely lead 

Who His direction seek ; 
And in His sacred path sustain 

The humble and the meek. 


Their quiet souls with peace 
Shall be for ever blest ; 

And in the Heavenly Temple they 
Eternally shall rest. 


Some might perhaps have found their singing some- 
what trying, but to the grandfather it was most sweet 
and welcome, and refreshed his heart. 

‘¢Perhaps you can sing the 63rd as well?” he 
inquired. , 

‘¢ No,” returned the eldest boy ; ‘‘ we cannot sing 
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we have learnt it all off by heart. ’ Perhaps we shall 
know it in a week’s time, and then we will sing it 
to you. But I can repeat you two verses out of it 
now if you please.” 
My life, while I that life enjoy, 
In blessing God will I employ, 
With lifted hands adore his name, 
My soul’s content shall be as great 
As theirs who choicest dainties eat, 
While I with joy His praise proclaim. 
When down I lie sweet sleep to find, 
Thou, Lord, art present to my mind ; 
And if I wake at dead of night, 
Because Thou still dost comfort bring, 
Beneath the shadow of Thy wing 
I rest with safety and delight. 


*¢ Why, grandfather, are you keeping school here?” 
broke in a good-humoured voice. ‘Children, you 
are surely making too much noise for grandfather ? 
Go away now, I will stay a while.” 

‘‘ Grandfather, say now, we have not been teasing 
you, have we? Did you not ask us to repeat to you?” 
cried the children. 

“To be sure, my dears, to be sure! You are 
good children both of you, and have given me much 
pleasure. But you may go now to feed the pigeons 
and the rabbits, and look after your mother’s fire.” 

“Father, shall I read you a chapter out of the 
New Testament ?” inquired Jane. 

‘Many thanks,” said the grandfather ; ‘* but the 
children have been singing and repeating to me. Sit 
down beside me on the bed, I want to speak a few 
words to you. Who knows whether I shall ever have 
another opportunity ?” 

**O father, father, do you really believe there is so 
much the matter with you, that you must die?” wailed 
Jane. 

*T don’t know,” said the grandfather. ‘I don’t 
at all know what God means to do with me, but 
Ive got wonderfully weak, that is certain ; and, any- 
how, I should wish to be ready when the Lord sum- 
mons me, that I may not be startled and surprised 
as though He came like a thief in the night, And, 
Jane, I want especially to ask your forgiveness ; per- 
haps there is no one towards whom I have failed so 
much as towards you. This has often weighed upon 
me.” 

** You failed towards me!” cried Jane. ‘‘ Why, 
what can you be thinking of? You have been kinder 
to me than any one on earth; you have always 
cheered and comforted me; and if you are to go 
home, I wish I could go with you. What will become 
of me without you?” and she wept bitterly. 

**Look you, Jane, this is the very thing that is 


heaviest accusation you can bring against me. You 
are not happy with your husband, and it was my 
fault that you took him, and that it is which frets me 
now.” 

**O, grandfather, what more can I want ? George is 
such a worthy man. With more things about us 
than we need, and such great delight in the children, 


how light-minded I was, and how thoughtless, I 
shudder to think how easily I might have become 
one of the poorest and foolishest creatures on God’s 
earth.” 

“Many there are,” returned the grandfather, 
‘who would not take things thus, but would re- 
proach me with all the gloom and trouble this mar- 
riage has entailed upon thee, for it was I who brought 
it about, as thou very well knowest. I saw what 
kind of a man George was—anxious, irresolute, and 
making a difficulty of everything; and that led me 
to think you were the very woman to be a helpmate 
for him. I loved you from your youth up; even 
when you were a child at school, I often looked at 
you and thought, ‘If she would only think so, she is 
made for George, she has just the cheerful temper, the 
quickness of mind, and the efticiency that he lacks. 
If he were to get a wife like himself, they would never 
get on. They could not possibly have a happy hour, 
and if children came, they would be the most wretched 
little creatures on earth ; it would be just as though 
they were born in a place where the sun never shone, 
summer or winter.? Thou knowest how things came 
about. You two did not take much to each other, there 
was much need of prompting and pushing to bring it 
round ; and when the matter was settled, I could hear 
how you sighed, and I often saw you with red eyes. Then 
it began to weigh upon my heart ; then [ saw plainly 
what responsibility is incurred by trying to mark out 
two human beings’ destinies for them by force as it were. 
To be sure parents must be allowed to advise'and to 
warn ; but it is a hard thing to hit the right medium. 
If your father had said to me, ‘ Whatever Jane likes 
will please me,’ I should not have had much opinion 
of him. I should have thought him one of the new- 
fashioned sort, who let their children have it all 
their own way. But, on the other hand, to insist 
or to use overmuch persuasion—even when it is 
meant for the best, as one thinks—who can say that 
one is right after all? I don’t know how your 
parents managed, but I saw your red eyes and heard 
your deep-drawn sighs, and knew the burden you had 
to bear; and believe me it weighed upon me, even 
heavier than upon you, and the more so the fonder I 
got of you.” 

‘OQ, father !” sobbed Jane, **if I had only known 
that! Yes, truly, many a time I had my trials ; but 
who is it that has not got some, and where is there 
such a father to make up for them?- What would 
have happened if two careless, light-hearted ones had 
come together, and where should we be now? George 
is really dear to me, and he has no vice of any kind. 
And what practice should I have had in patience and 
gentleness if he had not been there with his slow 
ways? 0, father! I understood you when you 
said that a married pair should improve each 
other, should not give mutual occasions for aggrava- 
tion, but rather smooth down one another’s faults., 
George, too, has had something to put up with in me, 
and I have often seen clearly what trouble it cost him 
not to appear dissatisfied, to give in to me in order 
to avoid words, and how, too, he had to put a re- 








what in the world do I require? If I Jook at a 
hundred others I have good cause to thank God on 
my knees for my own lot; and when I remember , 





straint upon himself to avoid fretting and fuming, 
and to take things calmly. That has refined my 
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heart, father, and believe me our happy days are 
coming gradually and will endure ; whereas it is just 
the reverse with those whom mere fancy and folly 
bring together, and who marry in order to lead a 
merry life. People may take things too carelessly as 
well as too anxiously, and the first error is worse than 
the last, and when you so often heard me sigh, it was 
assuredly rather over myself than over George, or 
because something else made me impatient, because all 
that is crooked here below was not to be made straight 
at once. But, father, this believe, never have I had 
anything in my heart towards yourself but great, 
great affection, which I shall not know what to do 
with if God takes you hence. Believe this, at all 
events—if every human being were like you, this 
earth would be a heaven already.” 

**' You take a great load off my heart,” said the 
old man. ‘Oh, if people would but encourage 
each other to speak out more freely, how many bur- 
dens in the world would be removed or lightened ! 
and if everyone struggled as thou hast done, how 
much would turn to a blessing that, not struggled 
against, grows to be a curse! It is thus that the 
world is overcome and the tempter deprived of his 
sting. And sothou art not angry with me! Give me 
thy hand :—now I am quite happy. Now they are 
praying for me in the church : and if all feel as kindly 
towards me there as here, well may I say, ‘ Lord, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace,’ for what 
more do I want in this world !” 

*¢ Stay with us, father, oh, do stay with us! What 
will become of us else, and what will we do ?” 

** Take no thought for that,” replied the old man; 
*¢* God will provide.” 

Kate had still much in her heart that she longed to 
pour out; but the little ones burst in and called 
their mother to the kitchen, telling her she was really 
wanted there, and she had no more time to spend 
with grandfather before the church-goers returned. 

‘Far before the rest came Bertha, breathless 
with her speed and hardly able to gasp out, ‘‘ Oh, 
grandfather, how are you now, do you feel better ?” 
after which the young girl proceeded to unroll the 
occurrences of the last three hours as fast as you 
could unwind a reel of silk. If only, she said, 
they could all have seen how the people were 
inquiring, and heard how they talked about grand- 
father, and what father said to the minister and the 
minister to father, and how everybody had something 
to advise, and all gave their opinion hopefully about 
grandfather’s case, and all agreed that if he had 
neither a fever nor a cough they knew he would get 
over it; but that if he had fever, that looked ill. 
And further how here and there some had seemed 
shocked, and had said that would be a loss indeed ! 
and how they should all pray that God would not 
take him away just yet, and the tears had come 
into old Farmer Sharpe’s eyes when he heard it, and 
he had said that if he could possibly manage it, he 
should be up here this afternoon. 

Thus the child ran on, and by-and-by her father 
came home and brought his account of the matter. 
The pastor had been greatly touched at his request, 





and asked whether he should come up to see the in- | or worse.” 


valid, and as George thought, and Bertha was quite 
sure, had introduced the case into his sermon in sucha 
way that everyone had tears in their eyes. 

**Thank God!” said the grandfather. ‘‘I have 
not meant unkindly to any one; but one can never 
know. Many a blessed Sunday I have had before 
now, for which I have great cause to render thanks to 
the Lord ; but I do not know that on any of them I 
ever felt my heart so light and my mind so clear and 
happy as it is to-day. One comfort comes after 
another, it seems as though every thorn that still 
pained me was being removed,—as though indeed I 
were already in heaven. Glory and praise to God, 
thus life and death seem beautiful alike!” 

His son, however, remained evidently depressed. 
The minister had told him that such exceeding weak- 
ness in advanced age was very dangerous, and that he 
sadly feared the good grandfather would never re- 
cover. This, however, George told no one, but kept it 
to himself and made such a face over it that it was 
impossible to tell what ailed him, and whether he wasout 
of temper or out of spirits. The worthy man was 
one of those who mean well but who have no power 
of showing their feelings—to whom no one is ever 
attracted at first, and who therefore believe that they 
are generally repulsed and uncared for, and, growing 
melancholy because no one seems to love them, become 
to be supposed to love no one, George was exceed- 
ingly fond of his children, but they occasioned 
him the most painful anxiety: he was afraid of 
their being poor, as the property would eventually 
have to be divided among so many, and therefore 
he pinched and saved as much as ever he could, 
and consequently seemed as though he grudged them 
everything they had. Poor Jane felt George’s dry 
way painfully, and hence mournful shadows would 
often flit over her otherwise cheerful face, and no one 
was so quick to notice these shadows as grandfather. 

He knew well the power that one disposition 
exerts upon the other in married life, how the 
stronger nature is sure to prevail over the weaker, 
and finally to impress on it its own peculiarities. 
Therefore he had gone on hoping that Jane’s sweet, 
cheerful, loveable character would triumph over the 
dry and gloomy disposition of his son, and end by 
diffusing its influence over their mutual life. But 
hitherto this hope of his had never been thoroughly 
realised, and yet, on the whole, things had not turned 
out so badly, for every now and then George seemed to 
take pleasure in his wife’s cheerful ways, and began 
to understand them, whereas at first it was plain that 
they disconcerted him. When this was the case the 
grandfather was only too ready to believe that the 
conquest was won; but these hopeful moods would 
vanish again, and then grandfather did not know how 
the case stood. 

Jane did not prepare any meat for grandfather, 
but she brought him a plateful of soup, with bread 
sliced into it. 

6‘ Don’t trouble yourself, Jane,” said the old man, 
*¢ T am not in the least hungry; and if it were not to 
please you I would rather not take anything. Iam 
so comfortable that nothing can make me either better 
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‘¢ Give it to the little ones,” he said, ‘‘ who have 


| 


| 


| 


require to spring up and bear fruit He only knows, 


waited upon me so kindly, and must soon think of for grain must often lie a long time in the ground 
| before it breaks up and begins to grow. Believe me, 
‘* But may we not stay at home to-day ?—we like | dear Jane, the more wonder words occasion, the deeper 
nothing so well as being with grandfather,” the chil- hold they take on the mind, the better fruit they bear. 


going to the Sunday-school.” 


dren pleaded. 


| 


Do not be led away by the cry that children must 


“Nay, dear children,” said he, ‘that will never | needs understand everything, or no good is done; 
do. Only think what the teachers would say, or | this is all nonsense, and only stupifies a child, and I 


perhaps even the minister himself. 


will not call us when He opens the doors of heaven. 


Think, children, what a thing it would be for you, if whatever he cannot get them to understand. 
we all, I and your father and mother, were to go into | 


this house and shut the door against you, and leave 
you standing without, and refuse to open, for all your 
knocking and calling ; think if we only replied to you, 
‘Why did you stay behind, why did not you come in 
with us?’ Think how dreadful it would be even here 
—and how much worse then in heaven !—to have us 
all inside, and you left without.” 

** Yes, grandfather, but God will not treat us thus, 
He is far too kind.” 

*‘True,” replied the old man, ‘‘ He is indeed kind, 
and loving-kind ; but He is also just, and therefore will 
He severely punish all offences against His supreme 
majesty. And bethink you, if it be not a great 
offence to call and not to be answered, to invite and to 
have no one come.” 

** Yes,” insisted the children, ‘‘ but it is not God 


‘himself who calls, it is only the sexton who rings the 


bell.” 

**O, you dear children,” said the grandfather, 
“have you got on so well with your catechism and yet 
learned nothing after all! God calls you by the 
Sunday-school, the sexton is only His servant, and if he 
rings the bell to summon you, that bell is sounding 
the words of the Saviour: ‘ Suffer the little children 
to come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ 
Go then, children,” the grandfather continued, ‘‘al- 
ways go whenever the Lord calls you, if you possibly 
can; you will never regret it. Take your grandfather’s 
word for that, who does not regret at the present hour 
that he did so,” 

**Do not be angry with me, father,” said the 
daughter-in-law, as soon as the children were gone, 
but I have often wondered to myself what could be 
the use of sending young children to church, in all 
kinds of weather, when they cannot understand one 
word of the sermon. When once their minds have 
ripened, surely more could be done in one year than 
before in three.” 

*©O my dear!” returned the grandfather, ‘‘ there 
are many things to lead us to believe the very reverse. 
Have you ever observed any religious spirit in those 
children who never go to church, or found that they 
understand their religious instruction? Do not our 
children always tell us how sorry they are for the 
minister when he has to do with such, and that he 
might just as well be speaking toa wall? One can 
never tell what may be going on in a child’s heart 
when in the house of God, or what impression may 
be made by the few words here and there that it can 
understand ; they may suggest thoughts that only 
the Lord takes count of, and how long these may 


| 


| 





When one is | believe the reason why so many children are dull now- 
well one must needs go when God calls, otherwise He | 


a-days at school is, because the master is bent upon 
making everything intelligible to them, and neglects 
Oh, my 
daughter, did men but know how poor a creature a man 
must ever remain who has nothing in his head but 
what he can thoroughly understand! Such a one can 
never receive the revelation of God, nay, God himself 
must remain a stranger to him, and he can have no 
part in the Lord !” 

*¢Thank you, father ; I see the truth of what you 
say ; you are so good, you are never angry with me ; 
but everybody has been saying this of late, even old 
people, and so I supposed it really was the case.” 

‘¢ My dear Jane, old people are not always wise, 
more especially if they catch at all the new ideas 
afloat among the young. I am getting sleepy,” con- 
tinued the grandfather, *‘ and I believe it would do 
me good to sleep, but if Farmer Sharpe comes, and sure 
Iam he will, send him in to me; I want a private 
word or two with him.” 

As soon as it became known that grandfather wanted 
to sleep, silence prevailed. After some time, Jane took 
off her shoes, and crept to look through a chink in the 
door into grandfather’s room, There he lay as quiet 
as when she left him, and his face shone like an angel’s. 
The joy that filled his heart must indeed have been 
great and potent, so to light up his features ever more 
and more as if by the rays of the up-goingsun. ‘God 
be praised and blessed !” thought Jane, ‘‘ where there 
is such a look of life, death cannot be nigh at hand.” 
Jane was not yet acquainted with the approach of 
eternal life, which reveals itself much as does the rising 
sun on the mountain tops that night had paled. 

Jane crept gently away again, and went round the 
house wondering where all were, and whether she was 
left quite alone. At first she could discover no one, 
but on pushing a door open, she saw George sitting on 
a bench in the stable and crying so that he shook again. 

‘‘George!” said Kate, in much alarm, “ what 
is the matter with you?” and as he made no reply, 
she went and sat down beside him, and throwing her 
arms around him, inquired in a tenderer tone perhaps 
than ever she had used before: ‘‘ Dear George, what 
is it? tell me all, truly and freely.” 

“‘ Our father is dying,” sobbed he. 

“Do you really think so?” said Kate. ‘I cannot 
believe it, nor would you if you had just seen him as 
I have, sleeping so beautifully ; he looks to me ten 
years younger than he did yesterday ; one cannot think 
of death.” 

‘¢The doctor told me,” replied George, ‘‘ that any 
one who gets weak in this sudden manner seldom 
recovers ? and if he dies what will become of us?” 

‘“‘The doctor may be mistaken,” argued Kate ; 
‘things don’t always happen in the same way. Grand- 
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father is one of the healthy sort; he could always 
work, and had a better appetite than many a young 
man, But as to how we are to get on, do not let 
that fret thee so much. I promise thee that with 
God’s help, and provided I only keep well, we shall 
manage it.” 

“* O wife,” returned George, “‘I am not thinking of 
this; you never do understand me, OQ, it is not the 
money that I am fretting about. But how shall we 
manage without him?—he understood everything, and 
if any one of us misunderstood the other, my father 
was there to settle everything with a word, and turn 
everything best side upwards. Where he was, peace 
must needs be; and then he made one so happy, one 
always knew there was some one who did not wish one 
away—oh, I know he loves me.” 

*¢ And do you suppose there is no one else who 
loves you?” said Jane, whose heart was ready to 
overflow at these words, 

‘*That’s as it may be,” answered George, ** but he 
has always shown that I was dear to him, I always 
knew it as far as he was concerned, and when he is 
gone ” and here his voice was choked with sobs. 

Then the good spirit kindled in Jane’s soul, and the 
temptation to point out to George the beam in his own 
eye being once put down, grandfather’s spirit prevailed 
within her heart. ‘‘O, George, if that indeed were all!” 
she said. ‘* Why, dost thou not know that we all 
love thee? hast forgotten that I am thy own Janie? 
But we did not know whether it pleased or displeased 
you that we should show our love ; you were so cold 
in manner that we got shy, and the children often 
complained that daddy was vexed with them, and yet 
they did not know what harm they had done. Oh, 
George, you shall not lack love even if grandfather be 
no longer amongus. But tell me now, you will show 
just a little bit of love for us too, and take after 
grandfather, and make up to us for him ?” 

And Jane laid her head down upon her husband’s 
shoulder. It seemed as though some new and peculiar 
influence thrilled through George,—he could not speak 
a word, but he put his arm around Jane’s waist, and 
she knew quite well what he meant to say by that. 

‘But grandfather will not. die,” she continued, 
*¢and henceforth he shall have real happiness in us 
both. If only you could have seen how his face 
shone just now like an angel’s! But I must go and 








see whether he has waked.” And she silently held 
out her hand once more to George, who drew her towards 
him, and both their hearts beat happily with more | 
than youthful love. 

The grandfather was still asleep, but when Kate | 
returned to the house door George Sharpe was standing | 
there,—a grand old man, with the snowy crown of age | 
around his massive head. He walked slowly and | 
with difficulty, leaning on his staff, for he was very | 
lame and rheumatic, but his infirmitieswere honourable | 
wounds, such as the industrious farmer often receives | 
in his hard battle with earth and water, wind and | 
weather. Gladly was he welcomed by Jane. | 


‘* How is he going on ?” was his first question. 
**'Very well,” was the cheerful reply; ‘he is | 


sleeping so beautifully, and never complains at all, he 


' 


has amused himself with the children the whole morn- 


| old trees will sometimes fall down suddenly, when you 





ing, he can speak quite plaiuly, and has eaten a little, 
He will have no more to do with the doctor, and says 
he does not know what he could find to treat him 
for. But come in and judge for yourself, it will be 
such a pleasure to him to see you.” 

**T won’t wake him,” said the old man, and leaning 
heavily on his staff he seated himself with some diffi- 
culty on the bench before the door. 

Kate went in at once and listened at grandfather’s 
door. Meanwhile, the old farmer looked scrutini- 
singly into the face of George, who was now standing | 
beside him. 

*¢ You’ve been crying,” he said ; “* you don’t believe 
that he will get over it ?” 

¢ Alas ! I fear not,” returned George. 

*¢ Death must happen one day or other,” returned 
the farmer. ‘* We must make room sooner or later 
for others ; such has ever been the custom, and right 
and fair it is. What would become of the young if 
they never learned to drive the plough themselves? 
And in your case it’s noways premature, and you havea 
capital wife, and not a farthing of debt; you are sure 
to do well, so you two only draw together and you 
give her her head.” 

‘“¢ Grandfather is awake,” cried Jane, from within ; 
‘he heard your voice in his sleep, and is longing 
for you.” 

*‘ What,” said the old farmer, rising with difficulty, 
“have I then been shouting so loud that I was heard 
through the walls ?” 

‘‘The window was open,” answered Jane, “and 
then grandfather hears quicker than any old man ever 
did before.” 

“‘ Aye, aye,” rejoined the farmer, ‘‘ he had always 
a fine sharp ear from his youth up, it was only to 
evil that he was deaf: that is why his hearing has 
remained so quick, because he never blunted or 
strained it with listening to idle words.” 

The grandfather was sitting up in bed in expecta- 
tion of his friend, to whom he gave a most hearty, 
cheerful greeting and welcome. ‘‘ How goes it? not 
badly, it seems,” said the farmer. ‘‘ You are quite 
your old self; fever you have none; your hand is 
dry and cool.” 

‘¢ Yes, indeed, I am wonderfully well,” said grand- 
father, ‘and who knows whether I may not even get 
up a little to-day ? but you know how old I am, and 


could not have told by their bark how hollow they 
were. Be it as God will; neither sooner nor later, 
that is all I desire. But, at all events, I am heartily 
pleased that you are come. Sit thee down, I would 
dearly like a confidential word or two with thee.” 

*¢ Well, well, you cannot have much pressing upon 
your conscience,” said the farmer. 

‘¢ Ah! ” returned the grandfather, ‘‘I have, indeed, 
done much that was wrong, but I tried to get rid of it 
day by day in so far as I might. I did not let the 
burden go on accumulating till it rose between me and 
heaven—too much for the eye to take it in. I confessed 
it to the Lord, and sought forgiveness through the 
atouing blood of my Saviour, and now I believe that 
the Lord will blot it all out. But two such friends as 
thee and I have always got something to say to each 
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other, more particularly when one is going and the other 
remaining, and so, perhaps, they may not meet again 
for a little while.” 

*¢ Jane,” said he to his daughter-in-law, who had 
just come in, ‘‘ I want to speak a word in private with 
George ””—(it was after the old farmer that the son 
had been named). ‘Perhaps others may be coming, 
but keep them back a little; and when you think it 
is time for them to see me, send George in here to 
me first, and then they must be let in.” 

*‘T thought you would be having a good many visi- 
tors,” said the farmer, ‘‘and that’s why I came so early, 
for I am no longer fond of being one in a crowd.” 





*‘Tt’s a blessing that you did come,” said grandfather, 
*¢ for I have a duty that I want to turn overtoyou. I 
know, indeed, that you would fulfil it without my re- 
quest, but it behoves me to enforce it upon you. Iam 
the father, you the godfather, and I am aware that 
George esteems you highly ; but if, in case of need, you 
should be able to say, ‘ Your father told me this or that,’ 
it might sometimes help matters on. You know the 
sort of man he is; his heart is good, and he means 
well, that I am very sure of ; but he cannot show it. 
And added to this, he has a great difficulty in spending 


| money ; it seems to stick to his fingers, and I have 


not yet been able to make out whether he is really 








covetous or not. He never makes a present to the 
children, spends very little on himself ; it never occurs 
to him to press his wife to buy this or that, and yet 
he was never annoyed when I gave money away, never 
seemed to grudge my gifts to my daughters and their 
children, which I used purposely to make in his pre- 
sence. But so it is that I cannot rightly guess how 
he really feels, or how he will behave when I am 
gone. If things were not to go on well, the misery 
and misfortune would lie at my door ; for, as thou 
knowest, I brought about the marriage, and my heart 
aches for the poor wife and children. I don’t expect 
that he will waste their substance, but what would be 
the use to them of a few poor pounds if their life and 
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spirits were embittered by discord? I have already 
spoken to Jane; the fault will not be with her, she 
will do her utmost ; but whether to speak to George, or 
whether it would do any good, I cannot say ; it is no 
easy matter to alter a nature with a few words. 
When a man has lived’ to be forty years old he is 
harder than flint, and there is no such thing as 
crumbling flint with one’s fingers. Hitherto I have 
been to the fore, so all has gone well; it’s only when 
I am gone that what he really is will be plainly seen. 
I hope in God, and He will hear me ; but be thou on 
the watch, and stand in my place when I am taken 
away ; thou art his godfather, and this is the first 
time that I have ever reminded thee of it.” 
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*¢ What I can do, Matthew, shall be done so long 
as I am here to do it,” replied the farmer ; ‘‘and well 
thou knowest thou hast deserved ten times as much 
from me. As to George, I have no anxiety. I have 
just seen him with red eyes, and Jane’s too were wet, 
and when man and wife weep together things can’t 
be very bad. But, meanwhile, I think there is no 
present occasion for thy request ; thou art better than 
I ventured to hope, thou lookest much as usual, thy 
voice is strong, thy breathing good, I see not indeed 
what it is that ails thee.” 

‘IT myself cannot tell thee exactly what it is,” re- 
plied the grandfather, ‘‘ but there is an inexpressible 
lassitude about me, and a strange sensation as though 
Death were close beside me and might any moment 
disclose himself and say, ‘Come, Matthew, thy hour 
is come.’ The sun shines so brightly, the world is so 
beautiful, my family love me so much, that life is still 
sweet, that no one can enjoy a happier day than I 
am spending now, and yet I cannot find in my heart 
to pray God for more such happy days; I can put up 
no other petition than, ‘ Father, thy will be done.’” 

The old farmer did not say much in reply, but was 
beginning to speak of other matters, when George 
came in to say that his wife had desired him to inquire 
what she was to do, for that some people were there 
who wanted sadly to see grandfather, and that she did 
not know how to put them off any longer. 

** George, my son,” said the grandfather, ‘‘ when I 
am no longer with you look up to your godfather, he 
will be to thee in my stead, he has promised me this. 
I know, indeed, that you are old enough and judicious 
enough, but there is no man on earth who should not 
be glad not only to have one in heaven, but one upon 
earth, to whom he can turn when he requires such 
help and counsel as human beings are able to give. 
And, moreover, do thou love thy wife and take her 
advice; she deserves it. It would weigh on my con- 
science before God if there were not to be love and 
concord between you two. Thou knowest that I was 
the one to bring you together.” 

**Father, have no anxiety on that head. Jane loves 
me, and any one who loves me may do what they will 
with me. But, father, you must not die, you must 
see for yourself how truly fond we are of each other.” 

** George, that must be as God wills. It is written, 
one soweth and another reapeth. Be it thine to reap, 
my son ; this is my heart’s fervent desire.” 

George could not speak, but he hid his face in 
the pillows that supported his father’s head. At that 
moment Jane looked in through tle »pen window ; 
she said she could not keep the neighbours back any 
longer. To which grandfather replied, ‘‘ Bring them 
in then, Jane,” and George made his escape. 

Poor Jane had had a hard time of it, More than 
a dozen sympathisers had been with her for the last 
hour, and many of them were in a great hurry, only 
they were bent upon seeing grandfather and giving him 
the message with which they had been charged by their 
friends at home. The news of old Matthew falling all 
of a sudden sick unto death, and desiring to be prayed 
for, had indeed shocked and distressed everyone, for he 
had remained singularly active and had all his faculties 
in full preservation, On Sundays he had been seen 








regularly in church, many a piece of good advice had 
come down from him and spread through the parish, 
the authorities often took him into their counsels, 
numbers of poor found him their greatest comfort, 
for his advocacy was as good as money, and all his 
godchildren had ample occasion to remember him. 
His life was indeed hid with Christ in God, but 
for all that he was not dead to any human inte- 
rest, his sympathy had not waxed cold, he had not 
grown estranged from the weal and woe of his neigh- 
bours, he had continued active and zealous in love 
and in all good works, 

It is remarkable that many men who during their 
lifetime have seemed to take little heed of other 
people’s opinions or feelings towards them, feel when 
life is drawing to a close a strong desire for general 
interest and sympathy; they want to be missed, in- 
quired after, mourned. They take it ill that their 
declining health should excite no attention, they bit- 
terly complain that they are allowed to die unob- 
served and uncared for; nay, that those who do 
notice their departure acquiesce in it readily, or 
even think it has been over long delayed. ‘* When 
once I am under the earth,” such will say, “no 
man will give me a thought; I shall be utterly for- 
gotten as soon as I am out of sight.” Now this is 
an awakening of conscience that speaks of a wasted 
life, in which the man has failed to win the sym- 
pathy of his fellows and to ensure their remembrance, 
There dwells a common feeling throughout humanity 
which makes each sensible of the other's experience, 
whether of joy or woe. ‘True this feeling is very 
unequally divided between human beings. Those in 
whom it is deepest and widest stand out as richly en- 
dowed from among the rest ; they are placed high up 
on the ladder that leads toHeaven. This feeling it is 
that leads us to visit the sick, more especially to those 
who will soon, we believe, be leaving this world. We 
would fain convince them that they are not forgotten, 
that we heartily desire their longer stay among us, or 
if indeed they must needs depart from our midst, that 
we earnestly pray for their everlasting peace and shall 
never cease to hold them in loving remembrance. At 
the same time we bring with us tokens of affection and 
good-will to comfort them in life or death. If they are 
to live, there are all sorts of presents made with a view 
to strengthening them—vwine, and delieacies of various 
kinds, and, in the case of the poor, often a piece of 
money in addition. 

Jane felt very anxious as to the effect of all these 
weil-meaning visitors upon grandfather, who had 
already spoken so much in the course of the day, 
and had still a good deal to get through. She dwelt 
much upon his weakness, almost more than her con- 
science quite authorised, and of her hope that he might 
recover if only he could have a proper amount of 
rest ; that just now he had the farmer from Hartfield, 
George’s godfather, with him, and that they had busi- 
ness to settle—so soon as it was over they could go in 
tohim. Most of them declared that for their own parts 
they would not trouble him, but that they had mes- 
sages to deliver from granddadorgranddame. But most 
of them were also well aware that if they went home 
unable to tell how Matthew was looking or what he had 



























































- it seems so bright and warm, and here I have only 
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said, they would get a very sorry‘reception and stern | 
lectures as to their conduct on the next occasion of 
the kind. At a sign from her mother, Bertha had 
begun to make preparation for giving a good cup of 
coffee to the visitors. There were both young and | 
old there, bent upon an interview with the invalid. 
Of course the old went in first, for the room would 
not hold them all, and the more timid remained 
standing outside in the parlour. Grandfather thanked 
them each and all in very friendly words, said how 
pleased he was to be so much cared for, and gave each | 
a kindly message to take home. 

The old farmer had gone away without any further 
conversation with Jane, which grieved her, for she 
well knew that he was their second father. Above 
all she had wished to consult him as to how he really 
thought grandfather was, and what could be done to | 
promote his recovery. 

The grandfather was dozing when the children | 
came home from the Sunday-school. The eldest an- 
nounced that the minister had called him up and in- | 
quired about grandfather, and had also sent him his 
regards and kind wishes for his amendment. 

**Did he say nothing more ?” inquired Jane; and 
when she heard that he had not she observed to George, | 
“That is a stone lifted from my heart. You know | 
that I love our minister, and so does grandfather ; but | 
still I would rather he did not come to-day. It seems | 
to me that father ought to have some continuous rest, | 
he has had so much talking already that it makes | 





** Granddad wants to get up! granddad is going 
out !” cried the little ones, running round the house 
as though they wanted the poultry and pigeons to 
know and rejoice in the news, 

The children looked out a sheltered spot whence the 
sun would be seen till it set; and thither they pushed 
an old easy-chair that grandfather often used. The 
children had completed their preparations long before 
their parents had finished dressing grandfather. He was 
not used to any personal attendance, and one who is 
unaccustomed to be waited upon finds it almost as 
irksome as the want of it is to those whose habit 
it is. Supported by George and Jane he tottered 
slowly to the spot where the easy-chair awaited him, 
and it was with secret anxiety that they observed his 
extreme feebleness, while the children were struck 
to see how grandfather, who walked so firm and 
strong so lately, could now hardly accomplish those few 
steps. The chair was made as comfortable as it 
possibly could, so that he soon recovered from the 
fatigue of his transit, and was able to give him- 


| self undisturbed to impressions from the world with- 


out. 

It was a beautiful, warm summer’s evening ; the sky 
was clear, the earth suffused with sunlight. There 
was no particular view to be had from the place 
where the easy-chair stood ; one only saw fields and 
trees in their fresh green, and further off a blue hill, 
towards which the sun began to decline. The house 
stood higher up, surrounded by an orchard of flou- 


me quite uneasy. Come, children, let us take our | rishing fruit-trees ; the apples were already reddening 
coffee, and contrive to have everything so quiet again | amongst their dark foliage above the old man’s head, 
that grandfather may fall asleep. I feel persuaded | and a pear-tree actually bent beneath its load of fruit. 


that will be best for him.” 
At that moment grandfather called. 


At his feet lay the fairest of all garlands, his blooming 
grandchildren, while George sat on a stool] by his side ; 


‘‘ Jane,” said he, ** take away all these things ; you | and Jane kept moving to and fro. 
y 5 y | 


know I can make nothing of them.” 


Long did the grandfather contemplate the land- 


For every one of the visitors had taken their present | scape, and enjoy the sun in silent delight. At length 
with them into the room, and laid it upon the counter- | he said, ‘‘It is, indeed, beautiful here below, and 


pane that the sick man might be sure to have it. 

*¢T will take them away. But what shall I bring 
you, dear father ? do say.” 

** Just a mouthful of coffee, Jane. Tell George 
not to leave the house, but when his meal is over to 
come in here.” 

**He can come at once, and finish his meal after- 
wards,” suggested Jane. 

**No, no!” said grandfather, ‘let it be as I say. 
Let him eat first.” 

It may easily be supposed that on this occasion George 
was not very long over his coffee, When he entered 
the sick-room, his father said :— 

**T have one great wish,—but I shall be giving you 
trouble, and that I am sorry to do; only to-day is 
Sunday and I know you will gladly give me a plea- 
sure. I feel as though I wanted to be outin thesunshine, 


the morning sun. If you will only help me a little 
with the dressing, I think it can be managed. I feel 
wonderfully rested and easy again just now, and 
I thiuk if I were out in the sun I should be still 
better.” 

This proposition afforded the greatest delight, and all 


truly the Lord has created the world in wisdom ; great 
_ and marvellous are all His works, the earth is full of 

His goodness. See, George, how flourishing everything 

looks ; I have seldom seen it so green and fresh at 
| this time of year. It will be a fruitful season, thank 
| God, which is a blessing for rich and poor, if only 
they would bethink them from whose hand they re- 
ceive all they have. But there, alas, is the want! 
O how beautiful this world would be were there no 
sin ; it is that that brings misery. He who lessens sin 
lessens misery, and sees the dawn of that blessed 
world of light, where there isnosin. That, George, is 
true happiness, and other there is none. See to it, 
then, that thy children be poor in sin, then thou wilt 
have provided for them well—wilt have laid up for 
them a goodly heritage, for which they will bless thee 
in eternity.” 

“O father, for this we have to bless you; and only 
in the presence of God shall we ever tell half our 
gratitude. But how am I to do this ?” 

‘¢ George, thou hast a precious wife ; she has gifts 
more to be prized than gems and gold. Mine I lost 
early, and had to manage alone.” 

During these last words Jane had joined the group, 





wire on the alert. 


and, as grandfather was speaking, she stood quietly 
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behind George with her hand on his shoulder, that she 
might not interrupt. 

**O father,” said George, ‘yes, indeed, God be 
praised ! I have a good wife ; I know it, and have 
always known it; and she loves me, and what we can 
we will do‘to the best of our power; will we not, 
wife ?” said he. 

And Jane wound her arm about him and said, 
“* Yes, father! My George and I will do all that we 
in our weakness can; but the best must still be yours, 
even when you are gone from among us. ‘ Grand- 
father said,’ or ‘ What would grandfather say? what 
would he think were he still alive ?’—these will be the 
best maxims in our house so long as we live, and 
they will be our best means, too, of influencing our 
children. But, grandfather,” said Jane, passing her 
arm around his shoulders, and pressing her lips to 
his grey hair, ‘‘do not die; remain with us, it is so 
beautiful in this world when the sun shines, Our sun 
will set with you, and the world will seem to us a 
gloomy place. O do not leave us, grandfather!” and 
her voice died away in tears. 

The children, who saw their parents weeping, got 
alarmed, and pressed about round their grandfather, 
asking, ‘‘Must grandfather die?” ‘* Grandfather 
won’t die yet ; he has just said that this world is so 
beautiful,” cried one little one. The old man smiled 
tenderly at the child, held out his hand to him, and 
drew him between his knees. ‘*‘ Yes, my boy,” he 
said, **the world is beautiful, but Heaven is more 
beautiful still. Tell me, what of all you now see be- 
fore you pleases you best ?” 

The child looked about him for one brief supanie 
with his bright clear eyes, and then exclaimed, 
** Look, granddad, at the beautiful pear-tree above 
you, with those great yellow pears, and down yonder a 
smaller one with round pears that are already begin- 
ning to fall, and mother says we may begin to eat 
them in a week or two; and look besides at that beau- 
tiful tree with red apples, and there beyond it a poor 
thin-looking tree with damsons on it. O, grandfather, 
those are awfully good, they are as sweet as sugar. 
Grandfather, I can hardly wait till they are ripe.” 

*¢ Which do you love best—the trees, or the pears 
and apples ?” 

“The pears and apples, grandfather. What do I 
care for the tree! one can make no use of it. No, 
grandfather, the tree would be no good at all if there 
were not pears and apples on it.” 

‘Well now, dear children, you have just heard 
what Josh has said—the tree is nothing, the apples 
and pears are the main point. And so it is indeed. 
But now think, children, the world is our good Lord’s 
garden, and men and women are his trees, which he 
plants and lets grow, but not merely that they should 
stand there and bear no fruit, as Josh said. Our 
good Lord lets us grow that we may yield Him fruit, 
and when autumn comes, He too comes, and looks at 
the trees to see whether they are about to bear or 
not. It isnot for pears and apples He is searching— 








and help and please each other whenever they can— 


this is what our Lord looks for from His trees. And 
when he finds a good tree that bears abundantly and 
well, then when the proper time is come He takes it out 
of the nursery and plants it in His heavenly garden, 
which is much more beautiful than this world, and 
where the good Lord himself dwells continually, and 
cares for His tree and loves it like a child. So now, 
dear Josh, and all of you, are God’s little trees and 
grow in His garden, and each of you must be sure to 
bear fruit. Your father and mother will tell you all 
about it, how you are getting on, and what you 
most need in order for this ; for father and mother 
know, for God tells it them when they pray to Him 
day by day. Therefore, they are able to tell you, and 
if you pay proper attention to them and do whatever 
they say, our good Lord will notice it when He goes 
round to look at his dear little trees; He will rejoice, 
for these are the fruits that He loves, and when His 
due time is come’He will take you up and transplant 
you into His heavenly garden.” 

*¢ But not just yet, grandfather !” cried Josh. 

At that the grandfather smiled, and said, “I don’t 
know, dear little lad, but I think not. However, He 
alone knows when the right time for transplanting trees 
is come. Often He moves them young, but it does not 
hurt them, they hardly know anything about it when 
He takes them early into His heavenly garden, and when 
they wake up there, there are angels all round them, 
and never-ceasing joy. Often too, He leaves them to 
grow old, very old, before He sees fit to take them, 
and they must yield Him much, very much fruit be- 
fore He is satisfied with them and transplants them 
into His garden above.” 

‘¢ But, grandfather, are you, too, a tree in God’s 
orchard? You cannot any longer obey your pa- 
rents !” 

‘6 Always we can, as I think,” said the grandfather. 
*¢Tf our Lord lets men become old so that their pa- 
rents die before them, it behoves them then to teach 
their children what they learned from their parents, 
and to lead them to God and to show to them and to 
their children’s children what is pleasing to our good 
Lord and what grieves His heart, and above all things 
they should themselves give an example of how we 
must act in order to bring forth fruit to God.” 

*¢ Grandfather, you must be a tree that the Lord 
loves very much, for you are all over quite full of 
fruit,” exclaimed little Josh. 

This touched the grandfather ; he kissed the boy, 
and two large drops rolled down his cheeks. 

The grandfather had said all this very slowly, and 
meanwhile the sun had been sinking rapidly, and 
was nearing the blue hill behind which it was to dis- 
appear for a little while. The old man grew silent, 
all saw that he needed rest, even the children would 
not disturb him. He looked at the sun that drew 
nearer to the threshold of its nightly dwelling. 
The eyes of all the rest followed the direction 
of the grandfather’s, It seemed to them as 


our Lord has no need of them—He looks to see whe- | though the sun grew larger and more glowing, its 


ther His human creatures are good, whether they do | 
what is pleasing in His sight, whether they are indus- 
trious, true-spoken, obey their parents, live in peace, | 


light more radiant, the nearer it came to its going 
down. As it touched the edge of the blue hill, the 
whole earth was bathed in a rose-coloured mist, and 
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blushed like a bride—the old man reached his hand 
out to George and Jane, who laid their hands in his. 
‘It is indeed a beautiful world,” said he—‘ where 
love is,” he added, after a pause. 

The sun soon disappears when once its foot is on 
the threshold. Just one little spark still glowed above 
the hill, and soon that too was quenched. 

The grandfather’s head had dropped somewhat on 
his breast : when the sun sank out of sight he raised 
it again, looked at George and Jane, then again at the 
sun as though he wished to direct their eyes thither. 
Then his head dropped again as if he were going to 
sleep. Suddenly Jane cried out, ‘‘O grandfather ! ” 
He had her hand in his hand, and it suddenly shook 
and twitched convulsively, and when Jane threw her- 
self on her knees beside him, his light too was 
quenched, his life had set. And as on the going 
down of the sun, a chill shadow suddenly falls across 





the earth, so did grandfather’s departure cast a dark 


cloud over their life, and great was the sorrow of all, 
both small and great. 

Many indeed were grieved when they heard of his 
death, and they too felt as though for them a 
light was quenched, and a shadow had fallen upon 
their life. But the sun rises again, and when the sun 
shines the shadows flee away. The shadow that the 
death of the righteous throws over his family passes 
away, while the hope of re-union rises into cer- 
tainty, and the funeral over, the whole life of the 
departed rises glorified before their eyes. This Sun- 
day, whose evening was wrapped in gloom, rose again 
bright and glorious upon the happy family, and no 
day spent by them in peace and love, more espe- 
cially no Sunday, ever closed without their recal- 
ling it with devout and happy emotion, and even 
up to the present’ time the anniversary of the old 
man’s death is always spoken of among them as 
GRANDFATHER'S SUNDAY. 





MINOR LESSONS FROM THE MIRACLE OF THE LOAVES AND FISHES. 


We shall assume that our reader is familiar with | 
the general impressions intended to be produced by | 
our Lord’s great miracle of the multiplying of the 
loaves and fishes. In that case, he will have been 
struck with the manner in which, by a few simple 
incidents, our Lord prepared the way for placing the 
reality of the miracle beyond all reasonable doubt, 
and making it stand out in the sight of His disciples 
and the people in its true character and its due propor- 
tions, before He commanded the “ five thousand men, 
besides women and children,” to be arranged in com- 
panies on the verdant carpet which nature spreads in 
Palestine at that season of the year ; and with the five 
barley loaves and the two small fishes before Him, pro- 
ceeded to multiply them so as to feed with abundance 
the wearied and famished multitudes. He will have 
become convinced of the stupendous character of the 
miracle, approaching as it did more nearly than any 
other of His wonderful works, to a succession of crea- 
tive acts, from which it is probable a myriad of per- 
sons received benefit. He will have read in it the 
benignant care of Jesus for the bodily as well as for 
the higher wants of man. And he will have delighted 
to see in it a miniature representation of what Jesus 
is now doing, when, as the enthroned King of the 
universe, the Lord of nature and of providence, He is 
constantly feeding not a multitude merely, but a 
world, and, during the long succession of ages, ‘‘ open- 
ing His hand and satisfying the desire of every living 
thing.” But we should scarcely have derived from 
the study of the miracle more than half the religious 
instruction which it is intended to yield, did we turn 
away from it after these first impressions. Some of 
its best lessons hang upon its minuter incidents, and 
there is also a spiritual sense in which the command 
might be given, ‘Gather up the fragments that 
remain, that nothing be lost.” When a traveller 
looks upon Lebanon for the first time, his mind is 
engrossed by its vast proportions, its snowy crest, and 





its gushing streams, It is a second and nearer survey 
which shows him its fig-trees clinging to naked rocks, 
its vines and mulberries covering the more gentle de- 
clivities, and its ancient cedars spreading their giant 
arms in the remoter solitudes. A similarly detailed 
survey of this great miracle of Christis necessary, in 
order to bring into view many secondary but not 
unimportant lessons. 

1. We first call attention to the fact, that our 
Lord required the great multitude to be arranged in 
order, before he fed them bg the miracle, They were 
made to sit down upon the green grass in companies 
of hundreds and fifties, and the words of Mark, who 
is usually the most graphic of all the Evangelists, 
add this further touch of colour to the picture, that 
they appeared, when so arranged, like the flower-plots 
of a garden. There was the serene consciousness of 
power visible in this fact, a sign that Jesus knew from 
the beginning what He was about to do; but it was 
also a beautiful instance of benevolent plan and fore- 
sight. For it prevented all noise and confusion ; it 
saved time ; it put it in the power of the disciples 
who were to be the stewards of this wondrous festival 
of the desert, to pass with ease among the multi- 
tude, and to distribute to each an equal portion ; 
while it prevented the infirm, the women, and the 
children from being injured and jostled by the selfish, 
the inconsiderate, and the strong. All creation, in 
fact, preaches to us the same lesson which Jesus now 
taught so impressively by His preparations for this 
miracle in the wilderness. The succession of the 
seasons ; the flow of the tides ; the moon knowing her 
appointed times; the whole economy of the starry 
worlds, which are described in Scripture as the hosts 
or armies of heaven, proclaim to us that ‘order is 
Heaven’s first law.” Is it then matter for wonder, 
that this excellence should shine forth in the earthly 
life of Him who was the manifested Divinity? I 


question if the fact has received the notice which it 
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deserves, that we meet with no occasion or incident | 
in the life of Christ in which His movements were | 
hurried or disordered. He who lived the busiest life | 
that ever man lived, who had a work for every mo- 
ment of time, always found the moment in which to 
doit. Even on the morning of His resurrection, when | 
leaving the chamber of His grave, in which He had 
lain for three days and three nights, there was no sign 
of flurried or passionate haste; but when Simon 
Peter entered the empty sepulchre in which his Lord 
had lain, he found everything in order, ‘‘ the linen 
clothes lying ; and the napkin that was about his | 
head not lying with the linen clothes, but wrapped 
together in a place by itself.” Some men’s lives 
appear to be all made up of jarrings and dislocations 
and sudden surprises ; they live in a hurry, and they 
are likely to die ina hurry. But-this arises at once 
from mental and moral imperfection, from the want 
of plan and decision, from their not acting from great 
principles or with some great ruling end, or from 
their minds being the frequent subject of contending 
and opposite impulses. It is only the man whose 
daily course of life is planned and ordered, that does 
his work well and is the master of himself. 

2. Is there not a second valuable lesson to be gathered 
by us from the fact, that this miraculous meal was pre- 
ceded by our Lord with the giving of thanks ?—Looking 
up to heaven, He “‘ blessed,” that is, ‘* gave thanks” to 
God in His own name and in that of His disciples 
and the multitude, and *‘ brake.” This was the uni- 
form practice of the devout Jews of His times, and by 
this fact He gave it the express sanction of His own 
high example. The custom seems almost of necessity 
to grow out of every right conception of the source 
from which all good gifts come. Paul’s words are in 
unison with this, when he declares that ‘‘ every crea- 
ture of God is good, and is to be received with thanks- 
giving,”—that is, not simply with the feeling of devout 
thanks, but with the seemly and seasonable expression 
of them. And that was surely a sublime exemplifica- 
tion which he gave of his own rule, when, standing 
among the mariners and passengers on the deck of the 
recently storm-tossed ship in the midst of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, he ‘‘took bread and gave thanks to 
God in the presence of them all.” It is interesting 
to trace in the pages of early Christian literature the 
marks of this custom, as in two beautiful hymns 
translated from Prudentius, which were used by him 
before and after meals, and probably by many Chris- 
tians in his time. It is nothing to the purpose to 
remind us of the utter formality with which this is 
often done ; for that is no good reason for its aban- 
donment, but for its better performance. A thankful 
mind invests the gifts of God in His daily providence 
with a double blessing, for the heart is benefited in 
such a case as well as the body; while, on the other 
hand, there is truth as well as pungency in that 
sentence of the Talmud, ‘‘ He who partakes of any- 
thing without giving thanks, is as though he robbed 
God.” Even some of the better heathen will rise up 


in judgment against many with a Christian name, 
who ‘‘ come to their tables as brute beasts to their 
stalls, with no higher ends than to satisfy their appe- 





tites,” 





But never perhaps was thanksgiving for meat offered 
in circumstances of such unique grandeur as these. Mo- 
dern travel has identified and described the scene of the 
miracle and of the feast that followed. It has enabled 
us to picture the Son of God standing and looking 
upward in tranquil worship, with the few loaves and 
fishes before Him, the expectant multitude seated upon 
the beautiful sward near to the base of a rocky moun- 
tain which glassed itself in the neighbouring lake of 
Galilee, in one of whose many coves the boat which 
had borne Jesus and His disciples to this region was 
anchored ; while the blue canopy of heaven spread 
itself lovingly over all. The God of nature was now 
the entertainer, and He would feed His guests in what 
was emphatically His own house. ‘ There was more 
of real grandeur displayed by the Master of this feast,” 
saysan old commentator, “ than by Ahasuerus in that 
royal feast, when he would show to the great men of 
all his provinces the riches of his glorious kingdom, 
and the honour of his excellent majesty, and when 
the couches on which they sat were of gold and 
silver, upon a pavement of red, and blue, and white, 
and black marble.” 

3. I am convinced that I do not overstrain this 
miracle, when I use it, in the third place, to teach an 
important lessow in social economics.—At least, the 
lesson I am about to mention may fairly be drawn 
from it, when I take it and compare it with the 
general character of our Lord’s miraculous works. 
Comparisons of this kind, like the striking of two 
flints against each other, often help us to elicit prin- 
ciples which could not have been obtained from either 
of the two facts when taken singly. Now, it is re- 
markable, that miracles for the feeding of men were 
rare and exceptional among the many wonderful works 
performed by our Lord ; we only meet with this and 
another instance in the whole of His public ministry. 
The emphasis of His benevolent power was, so to 
speak, laid upon the miraculous healing of diseases, 
and the restoration of lost bodily functions, rather 
than upon miraculously ministering to the natural 
wants of the body. In other words, His miracles 
were employed to help men where they were utterly 
unable to help themselves ; He was not accustomed to 
aid them where they were evidently self-competent, 
or to supersede the use of common means by those 
which were supernatural. Now, was there no design 
in this selection of subjects for miracle, or in con- 
fining these visible outgoings of His omnipotent power 
within this special sphere? It seems to me, that it 
was intended to mark out the channel in which the 
benevolence of His people should usually flow, and to 
intimate that when it overflowed these boundaries, 
there was much danger of its working mischievously. 
In other words, that we do wrong when we employ 
our charity to assist the able-bodied, encouraging 
indolence, and stimulating all the brood of vices that 
grow out of it; and that our benevolence should 
extend its chief regards to those who cannot be 
relieved by any other means. The infirmary and 
asylum have proved themselves to be excellent insti- 
tutions ; but can this be said of the monastery, and 
of certain forms of hospital life in which industry is 
superseded by extraneous aid? It is thus that the 
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conclusions which have been learned from long ex- 
perience, and slowly elaborated by modern philo- 
sophy, are often found to have been hidden like 
goodly pearls eighteen centuries ago in the field of 
Scripture, and some of the profoundest principles to 
have been anticipated in the actions and institu- 
tions of Him who was pre-eminently the ‘* Wisdom of 
God.” 

4. The incidents of this great miracle may also be 
fitly employed to represent the proper work of ministers 
of the Gospel.—It is to distribute to their fellow-men 
the spiritual bread which they have received from the 
hand of Christ. They must first get from Him what 
they give to their people. They should be able to 
say of every sermon which they preach, ‘‘ This is a 
message from God.” Their Lord has not commis- 
sioned them to invent systems of philosophy, or to 
amuse their hearers with novel speculations and 
theories, but to proclaim a divine message, and to 
expound a revelation. They are ‘“‘stewards of the 
mysteries of God,” and it is at their peril if, in the 


discharge of their office as stewards, they intermingle | 


with these, or substitute for them, the wisdom of this 
world. This would be to reverse our Lord’s descrip- 
tion of the kind parent, and when your son asked 
bread, to give him a stone, and when he asked a fish, 
to give him a serpent. . 

And the truths which He puts into the hands of His 
servants to convey to men are “ spirit and life.” The 
bread of His own true doctrine nourishes and satisfies 
all that receive it. The highest intellectual and 
spiritual wants of the soul of man are met by it, 
when every other kind of knowledge that is attempted 
to be put in its place, even though it may be useful 
knowledge for its own proper ends, only increases 
sorrow and the sense of soul-emptiness and desola- 
tion ; for he who receives this doctrine receives Christ 
himself in the atoning benefits of His death, in the 
life-giving, purifying influences of His Spirit, in the 
divine affluence of His promises, in begun moral assi- 
milation to Him, in the participation with Him of a 
common spiritual life. This is ‘‘ the true bread which 
came down from heaven.” And what can satisfy the 
human soul if this cannot? or who that has ever 
tasted it is not prepared to say, “‘ Lord, evermore 
give us this bread”? We should even be warranted 
in carrying the analogy further than this; for when 
men, by faith, receive the true bread of Christian 
doctrine, and live upon it, it may be said to grow 
and multiply in their hands, To him that hath, more 
is given. The truth that makes us holy becomes, by 
that very fact, better understood and more appre- 
ciated. We obtain a deeper insight into its gracious 
character, and a greater moral preparation for the dis- 
cernment and reception of more truth. Experience 
thus becomes to us a kind of second revelation ; the 
bread of Christ multiplies in our hands. 

5. There is no lesson, however, which shines out 
80 distinctly from the incidents of this miracle as the 
last which I am now to mention, namely, the harmony 
between true benevolence and economy. For it is 


surely a most significant coincidence that at the very 
moment when our Lord had been lavishing His abund- 
ance with such unstinted profusion, so as to feed five 














thousand men, besides women and children, He should 
have strictly prohibited the least neglect or waste of 
the overplus of bread, saying, ‘* Gather up the frag- 
ments which remain, that nothing be lost.” There 
cannot be a doubt that one of His designs in issuing 
this direction was to make more evident to all the 
greatness of the miracle, when His disciples collected of 


| the fragments twelve baskets full. But beyond this, 


His intention was to exhibit the duty, as it were, on 
its two sides ; and, while exemplifying the most en- 
larged benevolence, to forbid the smallest amount of 
waste. Food and clothing, and other material things, 
are the good gifts of our Father in heaven ; and when 
any of us are conscious of possessing them in super- 
fluity, our plain duty is, not to destroy them, but to 
distribute them, to return them into Christ’s basket, 
by bestowing them upon Christ’s poor. While there 
is a brother or a sister within our reach who needs 
to be fed, or warmed, or clothed, all waste is inexcus- 
able and sinful. Our superabundance is just the 
measure of our power to do good, and the waster may 
therefore be said to be cousin-german to the thief. Iam 
always the more ready to believe in the sincerity of a 
man’s benevolence, and that it has its root in principle, 
when I observe that, along with his liberality, there is 
careful management and wise husbanding of his means. 
Where this quality is wanting, we are apt to think 
that what has the look of beneficence is only, after 
all, a kind of easy and unthinking prodigality. But 
when there is economy along with an open hand, 
there is more reason for concluding that the benevo- 
lence is principled and genuine, because the man evi- 
dently knows the value of what he is giving away. 

At the same time, there are many acts which some 
would be ready to call waste, which the Lord, for 
whose honour they are done, will one day call by a 
very different name. Time spent in devotion is 
secretly regarded by some as wasted time. Money 
expended in the cause of religion at home, or in the 
extension of the kingdom of God abroad, is looked 
upon by many as so much wealth cast to the winds. 
That false disciple, who, when he saw the grateful 
Mary take her precious box of spikenard and anoint 
with it the head and feet of her Lord, exclaimed, 
‘*Why was all this waste?” and those mistaken 
disciples who were only too ready to echo his selfish 
murmurs, have those who resemble them among our- 
selves, But Jesus, who looked on the act with holy 
complacency, and threw the broad shield of His defence 
immediately over His vexed disciple, in those blessed 
words, ‘‘ Let her alone : why trouble ye her? for she 
hath done a good work on me,” will not be unmind- 
ful to forget any work and labour of love that is sin- 
cerely done for His glory. No; but your Christian 
beneficence, your very prodigalities of love, as they 
have been finely called, will come back to you in 
blessings—perhaps in the increase of your temporal 
abundance, for even in this respect ‘there is that 
scattereth, and yet increaseth,” most certainly in the 
enlargement of your spiritual life, and in the enhance- 
ment of your eternal reward. You gave a little, and 
your gracious Lord gives you back twelve baskets 
full. 

AnpREW THOMSON, 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE MALLEE SCRUB. 


A BALLAD. 
BY MRS. SEWELL. 






THE principal incidents in the following story are faithfully narrated from an account published in the Melbourne Argus, 
from which it appears that the parents of the children resided in a hut in the district of the ‘‘Mallee Scrub.” There is 
some discrepancy in the accounts given in the English newspapers as to the respective ages of the children ; whilst one 
represents them as two, four, and seven years old, another and more probable one includes them between the years of five 


and nine. 


During the period of nine days and eight nights in which the children were lost, it would seem that they ate nothing, 


and drank but once. 


From a more nye account, it has come to light that during this long interval of anxious suspense, fervent prayer was 


made to God for t 


e preservation of the little wanderers, and for those who sought them, coupled with the interesting fact 


that little Jeanie had regularly repeated the well-known child’s evening prayer beginning ‘‘ Gentle Jesus’’ ‘‘ for them all.” 
The incident excited great interest in Melbourne, Ballarat, and Geelong, where a subscription was raised, to the amount 
of 2261., to be appropriated to the children’s education. 

The writer of the ballad hopes to be excused if, in availing herself of the natural history peculiar to the Australian bush, 


she has introduced into the ‘‘ Mallee Scrub” inhabitants which do not properly belong to it. 


accurate history of this district. 


“ Now, Jeanie, my lassie, be up and away, 
To the banks of the evergreen broom ; 

The winter is coming, and faggots must blaze 
Very bright in the settler’s home. 


“ And Juhnny, my bairn, take the hatchet 
ith thee, 


And work like a brave settler’s son, 
And bonnie wee Frankie would like to go too, 
And play till your labour is done. 


“ Keep close to the tracks and the bushes ye 


en, 
Don’t wander away frae the plain— 
If once ye get ’wilder’d and lost in the Bush, 
Ye may never see mother again. 


“ Away with ye, bairnies, good-bye, and 


I'll soon see ye coming again; 
And take care of Frankie, my bonnie wee 


boy, 
And don’t wander off frae the plain.” 
Away went the children, with merry ‘‘good- 


bye, 
And light-hearted frolic, from home ; 
Away by the track they had travelled before, 
To the banks of the evergreen broom. 


be ares is clear, and the morning is 


Their cheeks like the summer rose glow, 
And their sunny bright hair ripples free on 
the air, 
As laughing they merrily go. 


**Oh! there are the banks of the evergreen 
broom, 
And the gum-trees that tower so high ; 
Now Frankie can look at the gay paroquets, 
And list to the wattle-bird’s cry. 


“ And you and I, Johnny, we'll gather, we will, 
Oh! such a big faggot of broom ; 
And mother will call you a brave settler’s 


son, 
When we take her the big faggot home.” 


With diligent hands and a Mignone will, 
The hatchet was made to obey, 

But tempted on further by this and by that, 
To the Bush they unwarily stray. 


Unwarily on, till their w arms ache, 
And crave a short respite from toil, 
And then like brave conquerors resting from 


strife, 
Exulting they gaze on their spoil. 


aa nee is sleepy, and wants to go 

ome, 
And mother will look from the door, 

And Johnny, brave fellow, is fain to consent, 
Though eager to gather some more. 


They bind up the broom self-complacent and 


prou 
And Johnny bends down for the pack ; 
Then taking the little one up in her arms, 
Jeanie looks for the homebeaten track. 








Confused and confounded a moment she stood, 
With a puzzled, bewilderéd stare ; 
Where—where were the trees and the bushes 
she knew? 
They had vanish’d—she *~ald not tell where. 


**Which—where is the path, Johnny ? I canna 
se ” 


e. 
** We've wander’d, Jean, out of the track! 
I fear we have lost it,”"—‘' No, no, Johnny, 


no, 
A moment and we shall beback. 


* But do let us run, now, as fast as we can ; 
And don’t say ‘ we’re lost,’ Johnny, pray !” 
And she ran with Frankie, he ran with the 


broom, 
Till weariness forced them to stay. 


They stop for a moment, and then run again, 
Perplex’d more and more as they go: 
‘Tis this way—no, that way—no, sure it is 


this, 
These wattles we certainly know.” 


Full heavily burden’d their little limbs ache, 
But gasping they still stagger on, 
ill, sadly o’ermatch’d with the faggot of 


broom, 
Johnny sinks with a half-suppress’d groan. 


They sat down to rest on a hillock of heath, 
And Frankie, the little one, slept, 
And Johnny and Jeanie gazed round on the 


Bush, 
And lifted their voices and wept. 
For there not a track nor a trace could they 


Of any known hillock or mound ; 
The silent blue heaven was over them spread, 
The wild Mallee Scrub lay around. 


Soon drying her tears, Jeanie cheerily said, 
“We cannot be far from our home ; 
We'll call to them, Johnny, as loud as we 


can, 
And father or mother will come.” 


Then shrill on the air rose their infantine cry, 
Repeated until they were spent, 

Repeated, repeated, again and again, 
Then failed in a tearful lament. 


“They don’t hear us, Johnny; we'll run on 


again, 
And leave the nice faggot of broom.” 
And further and further they wander'd away, 
Their poor little faces from home. 


qomainee they would stop as the settler’s 
clock, 

With laughter the foliage stirr’d ; 
Then start on again, as aloft in the air 

The scream of the eagle they heard. 


The diamond snake through the rustling fern 
And shivering grass glided by, 
And the venomous death-adder slept in the 


sun 
Where the herbage was withered and dry. 





She has failed to obtain an 


Thus wander’d they on through the long after. 
noon 
In weariness, hunger, and pain ; 
And often sat down for a sorrowful cry, 
Then struggled on bravely again. 


They ctrageied on bravely—their hope often 
Taise: 
By a tree, or a hillock of broom— 
Some form that resembled the objects they 
Within the near circuit of home. (knew 


Then all three together would utter a cry 
That floated away on the air, 
And listening, listening, long they would 
stand— 
The lone desert echoed despair. 


Oh ! could they but find a few berries to eat! 
They had search’d all the bushes in vain ; 
And pinch'd with keen hunger and feverish 


thirst, 
They wept all together again. 


Then evening drew on, and the great sun 
went down, 
Went down in a deep crimson glow 
That flashed through the forest and flushed 
on their cheeks— 
On those little white faces of woe. 


The chill night drew on, with its gathering 
gloom, 
Once more they crawl’d up on a mound, 
The dark clouds were rolling high over their 
The dim frowning desert lay round. [heads, 


The deep soundless silence struck chill to 
their hearts, 
They whisper'd low under their breath, 
And trembled asthrough the encircling gloom 
The night-birds wailed over the heath. 


They crept close together with quivering lips, 
As far through the deepening dark 
The fierce howling cry of a was heard, 


And nearer, an answering bark. 


Wee Frankie was sleeping within the tired 
arms 
That claspt him with motherly care, 
“We'd better lie down, Johnny, let us lie 
And I'll say our evening prayer. [down, 
‘Tis cold, very cold, and poe Frankie will 
Away from his own little bed, cry, 
He'll lie warm between us—I’ll take off my 
And over the pretty one spread. [frock, 


**Kneel down, brother Johnny, and lift up 
our hands, 
While I say our evening prayer ; 
And God, He may see-us and keep us from 


harm,— 
Mother says He lives everywhere.” 


Then plaintive and sweet rose her tremulous 
voice ; 
They knelt side by side on the ground ; 
And that little prayer rose up to the throne, 
Where angels stood listening round, 
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They slept there together, the three little 


lambs— 
Away, far away from the fold ; 


Beneath the wide shade of a sheltering tree 


Their weary limbs rest on the mould. 


The great dusky bat on its wide-spreading 


wings 
Sail'd round on the chilly night air, 
And circled the innocent sleepers who lay 
In the peace of their evening prayer. 


The hungry wild cat, as she prowl’d o’er the 


waste 


Through midnight gloom seeking her 


prey, 
Walked round tho still sleepers again and 
Looked on them and hasten’d away. [again, 


We leave the still sleepers to sleep out their 


sleep, 
And wake under slow dropping rain, 


And hungry, and thirsty, and weary and wet, 


To renew their sad journey again. 


Part II. 


“O, wherefore come they not again?” 
The mother cried with fear. 

“* At morning prime they left the hut, 
And noontide now is here.” 


“Oh, wherefore come they not tome?” 
The mother said once more, 

And with her hand above her eyes, 
She look’d from out the door. 


“T warn’d them strictly of the Bush, 
I bade them not to stray, 

But sore my heart misgi’es me now 
The bairns have lost their way. 


“We've often heard of travellers, 
Entangled hopelessly 

Within the toils of Mallee Scrub, 
E’en at the braw noon day. 


“ Perchance e’en now their heedless feet 
The trailing plants have bound, 
Perchance the thick mimosa trees 
Have circled them around. 


** Perchance the adder, or the snake, 
Full in their path may lie, 

And coil about their little limbs, 
And sting them, and they die. 


** Or, worse than all, the cruel blacks, 
In roaming o’er the plain, 

May track them out, and I may ne’er 
See my sweet bairns again. 


* “T canna stay—My pretty bairns! 
What inay not be their fate? 

I will away into the Bush, 
Or help may come too late. 


**Thank God, here is my ain gudeman ! 
Ah, love! our bairns are gone ! 

At nine the morn they left the hut, 
And now the hour is one.” 


*T'll cooey loud,” the father said, 
‘* They only stop to play ; 

And, lassie, get my dinner quick 
For I’m in haste away.” 


The gudeman stepped outside the door, 
And cooeyed long and clear ; 

The native whistle, well attuned 
To rouse a distant ear. 


Then turning in, he lightly said, 
**They’re only gath'rin’ flowers, 

And playing underneath the trees ; 
They dinna count the hours.” 


And cheerfully he ate his meal, 
The time went slipping on, 

When taking out his watch, he said, 
“Where are these idlers gone?” 


** Ah where indeed !” rejoin’d his wife, 
“« My heart misgi’es me sore, 

That into this lone hut of ours 
They'll never enter more.” 


The husband laugh’d and took his hat, 
** Dear wifie, keep your tears 

For something else ; I'll soon drive home 
Your little flock of dears.” 








With rapid step he reach’d full soon 
The broom banks, where he found 

The traces of their handy work, 
Strew’d lightly on the ground. 


** A call will bring them now,” he said, 
“ The little truant elves ! 

’Twould serve them right if they were left 
To stray, and lose themselves,” 


Then lifting up a lusty shout 
That echoed far and near, 

He stood, expecting momently 
Another shout to hear. 


“Tis strange,” he said ; “ they're fast asleep.” 


He called each child by name : 
“They can’t be lost ; impossible ! 
They know which way they came.” 


But still his foot more rapidly 
The trackless forest crossed. 

** This Mallee Scrub’s an ugly place 
When little ones are lost.” 


And ever as he strode along, 
His little Jeanie’s name 

Was shouted on the ringing air, 
But still no answer came. 


The father loved his pretty flock 
As dear as dearest fife 

The protestation part he left 
To his more tender wife. 


His search was vain: his fears aroused, 
On horseback he would pass 

With more rapidity across 
The bush-entangled grass. 


He is at home—and back again, 
And through the trackless maze, 

He followed every seeming path, 
Diverging diverse ways. 


And anxiously he saw the sun 
Upon the distant bound... 

Of that vast desert going déwn, 
And his poor bairns not found. 


“This will not do,” he said, the dark 
Will soon be on their track ; 

T'll gallop home, and rapidly 
Bring other helpers back.” 


Through that long, dark, and dreary night 
They searched each likely spot 

They searched until the morning broke, 
And still they found them not. 


The children must be found ; all hearts 
Now claimed them as their own, 

And turned into the Mallee Scrub, 
And left their work undone. 


| And mothers, who remained at home, 


Ceased not, in fervent prayer, 
To place them in the hand of Him 
Who dwelleth everywhere. 


Again the livelong day they sought 
Small footprints on the ground ; 
Night fell again, and morning broke, 

And still no track was found, 


The Sabbath came, from far and near 
Kind helpers joined the train, 

Full thirty men on horse and foot 
Searched through the bush again. 


They scared the bounding kangaroo, 
The buzzard took to flight, 

The small opossum found its tree, 
And hastened out of sight. 


But darkness fell on baffled hopes, 
And dimly broke the dawn 

Upon the father’s anxious face, 
Downcast and weary-worn. 


Day followed day, and hopeful words 
Dropt faint from every tongue: 
The little famished wanderers 
ould not have lived so long. 


But still from mothers’ hearts at home 
Unceasing rose the prayer, 

To Him whose eye is over all, 
Who dwelleth everywhere. 








At length came tidings that awoke 
A thrill of ecstacy, 

Some little footprints had been seen 

Full many miles away. 


Oh ! had those little prints been lined 
With pearls and golden ore, 

They had been worthless to the hope 
These priceless tidings bore. 


Twelve miles they tracked the faltering feet 


With patient skill untired, 
Then rain came down, the track was lost, 
And with it hope expired: 


’Twere best to cease; what would avail 
To find the children dead? 

The trackers’ strength was broken down, 
’T were best to cease, they said. 


Not so the father; every day 
New zeal within him burned, 

They must be found, his precious bairns, 
O’er whom he fondly yearned. 


They must be found, alive or dead ; 
He felt nor cold nor heat, 

Nor thought of rest while yet remained 
One hope to track their feet. 


Oft wand’ring through the midnight Bush, 
The cat-bird’s sudden shriek, 

So like a child’s, would clutch the blood 
Out of his flickering cheek. 


One evening as the stormy sun 
Went down in lurid flame, 
Far distant, on a ridge of moor 

A troop of warriors came. 


For so they figured to his eye 
In that uncertain light, 

And when his whistle thrilled the air 
They vanished from his sight. * 


His heart quailed with a sudden fear: 
His wife’s forebodings grew 


} Into a horrid shape of truth 





| 


| 


| 


| Where strength had failed, but still the heart 


| 


Before his startled view ; 


With ghastly tales of fierce revenge, 
E’en atthe settlers’ door, 

And stories of young children lost, 
And never heard of more. 


No, no, he must not yield to this, 
But, ‘If these blacks were set 

To find the little missing track 
It might be followed yet.” 


The thought was clear, the blacks wore 
sought, 
And set upon the ground, 
And by their blood-hound instinct keen 
Once more the track was found. 


With eye and ear acute, intense, 
They caught the faintest clue, 

And kept the thread unravelling 
As evidences grew. 


To their accustomed eye, the Bush 
Lay like an open book,— 

The fallen leaf, the broken twig, 
The pebble in the brook ; 


The springing moss o'er which the foot 
Had stolen stealthily, 

Were printed letters, which revealed 
A secret history. 


At length they pointed to a place 
Where but the yestere’en, 

Beneath a group of sapling trees, 
The wanderers had been. 


They pointed out broom strewn about, 
A little broom-made bed, 

A small broom pillow, where, they signed, 
The young one lay its head. 


They pointed to the shadowy trace 
Of weary stumbling feet, 


With warm affection beat. 


They pointed where the little one, 
Too weak to walk alone 

Was taken up, and borne until 
The bearer’s strength was gone. 





* Emus are often thus mistaken for human figures- 
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And by their persevering skill, 
And keen, instinctive sight, 
They proved the little wanderers 

Had travelled in the night. 


It was too much for heart to bear ; 
The tracks grew more and more, 

And with an aching thrill of hope, 
The father rode before. 


The sun was sinking, and the chill 
Dark hours of winter’s night 

Would stop the earnest trackers’ toil, 
And seal the path from sight. 


A low bare mound he marked ahead, 
From which he could survey 

The frowning waste of Mallee Scrub, 
In the dying light of day. 


With eagle glance on every point, 
His eye concentred light, 

While inspiration of the heart For you to come.” 
Made e’en the darkness bright. 

Not far away, not very far, 
A little spot appeared, 

Outlined with white,—the man is off, 
The interval is cleared. 


There, side by side, and cheek to cheek, 
In trance-like sleep they lay ; 

Their covering the little frock, 
Defaced with many a fray. 





| The ashy hue of withering life 
Clung to each shrunken face, 

A little while, and they will rest 
In death’s more still embrace. 


The father watched them as they lay, 
So like to death, so d 

Would any slightest shock of sense 
Puff out the fluttering spark ? 


Perchance some warm electric stream 
Flashed from the parent’s breast, 
And poured the thrilling glow of life 

Upon their deathly rest, 


For slow unclosed the darkened eye 
Of Johnny, and he said 

One little word,—* Ah, father, come!” 
And staggered from the bed. 


Wee Frankie’s blue and parched lips 
Gasped, “‘ Father, we did cry 

The father’s voice 

Was faithless to reply. 


More firmly death’s cold hand was laid 
On patient Jeanie’s heart, 

And it was feared the ebbing life 
Would suddenly depart. 


It was not so: she lives to tell 
A tale the world will hear, 

Which oft will bring to parents’ eyes 
The sympathising tear. 


When their own little child at night, 
Beneath their tender care, 

Says ‘‘ Gentle Jesus,” they will think 
Of Jeanie’s evening prayer— 


Will think of Jeanie’s patient love, 
Unhoused, in cold and rain, 

Cheering her little brothers on, 
Forgetting her own pain ; 


ark ; 


Cheering them on with hopes of home, 
As hunger fiercer grew ; 

Cheering them on with hopeful tone, 
Though she was hungry too ; 


And motherly, with gentle hand, 
Wee Frankie boy she led, 

And even at the worst she tried 
To shape a little bed. 


Nor this alone the sister’s part, 
Nor this alone her care— 

Beside their lonely forest bed 
She prayed their evening prayer. 


Not for one night, or two, or three, 
Eight nights it was the same ; 
Yes, even in that failing hour 
In which deliverance came. 


Yes, when they laid them down to die, 
When hope became despair, 

Then—even then—poor Jeanie prayed 
Her little evening prayer. 








THEOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE. 
No. V.—EXTERNAL EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY: ARGUMENT FROM PROPHECY. 


In one sense, as explained in a former paper, the 
argument from prophecy, as another case of the super- 
natural, is an argument from miracles. Still there is 
a conventional distinction, which it is not desirable to 
remove ; and as this classification has so long main- 
tained its place among Christian advocates, the dis- 
cussion may be made to flow in the wonted channels. 
We need, however, no such laborious preparation for 
the argument as in the former case ; since the results 
drawn from the miraculous are now applicable to 
this department at once. But in applying them we 
see proof of their soundness in a new field. If we 
define prophecy, ‘‘ such knowledge of the future as is 
above the course of nature, and due to the revelation 
of God,” we shall learn how simple and reasonable is 
the argument drawn from prophecy thus <efined. 

No one can deny that prophecy is possible, ration- 
ally possible. If the Supreme Being know the future 
(and only a very small and inconsistent set of theists 
deny this), He may make it known, and the future 
as revealed may be one of the mightiest engines with 
which God can work on His creatures. There can be 
no objection to prophecy as a possible thing, save 
either that God knows not the future, or that He can 
never want for any purpose whatever to disclose it ; 
but as both suppositions are intolerable, the rational 
possibility of divine oracles is fully established. 

A prophecy also, like any other miracle, is discernible, 
and transmissible by testimony. No one will deny 
that an anticipated history of the reign of Queen 
Victoria, dating from the twelfth or fifteenth century, 
would be clearly traceable to superhuman interference. 
In this case all the difficulties or cavils as to our 
alleged ignorance of the limits of human knowledge 
would at once give way; and we should not even 
Treason with the man who could seriously maintain 





that such events as the Irish Famine, the Crimean 
| War, the Indian Mutiny, the Great Exhibition, and 
the Death of Prince Albert, were within the compass 
, of unknown natural powers of foresight at the distance 
of centuries. In respect of testimony, there is one 
great advantage which the prophetic miracle has over 
| every other. The testimony cannot be refused on the 
, ground of anything supernatural in itself ; for all that 
it vouches for at the one extremity is, that certain 
words were written at a certain date, and have not 
been altered since ; and all that it vouches for at the 
other extremity is, that certain events have happened ; 
both of which statements are devoid of the least diffi- 
culty on the ground of anything in them above the 
course of nature, The miracle lies in the correspond- 
ence ; but this does not depend directly on the testi- 
mony, nor does the testimony assert it—for it is on 
the contrary a matter of present judgment or observa- 
tion to all who compare the ordinary literary monu- 
ment with the ordinary historical fact. In this re- 
spect, where the thing prophesied is not a direct 
miracle, the argument from prophecy is completely 
exalted above the range of Hume’s objection, or any 
similar one ; and hence prophecy may be said, as it 
has often been, to be a present or standing miracle, 
dependent indeed on testimony for the natural media 
of its proof, but not for the supernatural wonder, 
which thence arises as a matter of present fact to 
every reader who understands and compares the 
documents. 

Nothing needs to be added in the case of prophecy, 
to what has been said already in the case of miracle, 
as to the power of the one, as of the other, to prove 
| the truth of a revelation. Where the display of fore- 
knowledge is evidently superhuman, and where the 
moral characteristics and tendencies of the religion 
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with which it is incorporated absolutely exclude the 
interference of fallen intelligences that may be, or may 
be feared to be, so superior in knowledge to man as to 
deceive him with a show of miracles—there the sign 
of prophecy at once has power to prove doctrine, and 
tells without a single deduction or abatement. Even 
as in miracles, though other ends were served by 
them, the proof of doctrine was still an important 
end, so in prophecies, while they illustrated the attri- 
butes of God, and comforted His Church in darkness 
and trouble, one main design was, that they might be 
a witness of God speaking, and might teach not only 
contemporaries, but future generations, by comparison 
of the oracle and the fulfilment to draw the con- 
clusion, that the prophecy came not at any time by 
the will of man, but that holy men of God spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 

Having disposed so easily of these preliminary 
questions, the remainder of the task set us is to show, 
by an actual enumeration and verification of particu- 
lars, that prophecies in great numbers, and of great 
compass and variety, have been delivered in connection 
with the Bible Revelation to attest its truth and 
divinity. Here of course only a slight sketch of the 
whole argument is possible to be attempted. The 
heads of discussion may be arranged thus:—I. Pro- 
phecies concerning Christ. II, Prophecies concerning 
Christianity. ILI. Prophecies concerning the Jews. 
IV. Prophecies concerning the other nations of the 
world, 

I. Of all the prophecies of Scripture, as was to be 
expected, the most central and the most remarkable 
are those which foretell the advent, life, work, death, 
resurrection, and reign of the Saviour. It is a matter 
of the plainest historical fact that the Jews at the 
time of our Lord’s appearance were in expectation of 
a great deliverer, or Messiah, and that this expectation 
was founded on many passages in the Old Testament 
books, which were understood to speak of Him. This 
_ national expectation and national interpretation, 
though denied by Collins at the beginning of last cen- 
tury, is now most amply admitted by leading unbe- 
lievers like Strauss, who found, indeed, their explana- 
tion of the origin of Christianity on such a current 
Jewish belief and interpretation. They admit also the 
correspondence between the prophecies and the gospel 
hitory, though they represent the latter as having been 
adjusted into harmony with the former by the fancy or 
fiction of the apostles and other evangelists, who saw 
in Jesus the traditional Messiah. These concessions 
greatly simplify this branch of the argument. It is 
not a matter of the least difficulty to establish the per- 
fect honesty and unshaken truth of the gospel narra- 
tives ; and, besides, the Old Testament prophecies 
include facts in the life of Jesus which are not denied 
by unbelievers to have happened ; whence it follows 
that if the predictions really stand in their plain and 
natural sense on the record as applicable to Him, the 
case is decided in favour of Revelation. As to what 
makes applicability, there need be no debate. It might 
be very fairly urged, with Bishop Butler, that the fact 
of so many predictions admitting of natural application 
to one person is a proof that they were intended by 
their authors to be applied. Only this test is really 













not needed, and the Christian may be quite content to 
stake the argument on predictions (the word, of course, 
is as yet merely hypothetical) that were actually 
applied to the Messiah by the Jews before His advent, 

Let us take first the group of circumstances con- 
nected with the birth of Jesus of Nazareth. There isa 
coincidence in point of time with predictions recognised 
by the Jews as Messianic ; and, indeed, according to 
repeated testimonies of Josephus, some at least of 
these prophecies had led the Jews to make their stand 
against the Romans at that very time, relying on the 
Messiah as about to come to their aid. One of the 
most remarkable prophecies is that of the dying Jacob 
in Genesis xlix. 10: ** The sceptre shall not depart 
from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, 
until Shiloh come.” In applying this text to the 
Messiah, Jew, Samaritan, and Christian havo been 
strikingly at one. As a specimen of ancient Jewish 
testimony on the subject, which will save repetition in 
other cases, I quote from Hengstenberg’s ‘‘ Christo- 
logy ” these words, *‘ As far up as we can go, the 
exegetical tradition of the Jews finds here the Messiah, 
Thus the Septuagint ; thus also Aquila, the Chaldee 
paraphrases, the Targum of Onkelos, of Jonathan, and 
the Targum of Jerusalem, the Talmud, the book Zohar, 
the old work Bereschith Rabba. Nay, more recent 
commentators, like Jarchi, though tempted to yield 
like others to the strong dogmatic prejudice which 
sought to wrest this text out of the hands of Christians 
by giving it another application, have held fast this 
view.” (I. 75, 2nd edition.) Such is the fact as to the 
antecedent application of the prediction, and no one 
can deny that in Jesus of Nazareth it met what looks 
like a fulfilment, not only of its other conditions, but 
of its postulate as to time. Judah was the ruling 
tribe in Israel, and might be said to hold the sceptre, 
so long as Judea had any measure of independence. 
With the reduction of the country to a Roman pro- 
vince a year or two after the Christian era, this 
wholly ceased, and the downfall of Jerusalem, forty 
years after Christ’s death, for ever extinguished the 
hope of any other fulfilment of this oracle. 

But this is only one line of prediction bearing on 
the time of the Messiah’s advent. In Daniel we find 
two others, each distinct and independent; and, 
curiously enough, each refutes the allegation as to the 
later date of the composition of Daniel ; for each ex- 
cludes the theory which would shut up all in that 
book to a period not later than the persecution of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. In the vision of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s image, the fifth, or Messianic, kingdom falls 
in the days of that last, or Roman, empire, which could 
not possibly have been foreseen when the book of 
Daniel, at the latest, was written. And still more 
definitely the time of ‘‘ Messiah the Prince” is fixed 
within seventy weeks, that is weeks of years, or 490 
years, from the ‘‘ going forth of the commandment to 
rebuild Jerusalem.” This prophecy, let it be noted, 
like that in Daniel ii., received from the Jews a Mes- 
sianic interpretation ; and as the one finds its counter- 
part in the appearance of Jesus, when the Roman 
empire had supplanted the last vestige of the Grecian, 
so, also, the other. Christian writers, indeed, differ 
in interpreting the seventy weeks of Daniel, as they 
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start from the rebuilding of Jerusalem, under Ezra or 
under Nehemiah, and count down to the Saviour’s bap- 
tism, or to Hig,death. The exact result is brought out, 
on one principle, by Bishop Lloyd, Mr. Marshall, and 
others ; and, on another principle, by Vitringa and 
Hengstenberg; and these writers do not differ from 
each other, nor any writers. who follow the general 
view, by so much as twenty years. It is enough that 
the time is determined approximately ; and these fresh 
and independent data, as they multiply, with all their 
inexactness, indicate something singular and divine. 

We may only notice here the farther convergence 
on this one point, of the oracle of Haggai, respecting 
the greater glory of the Second Temple, as connected 
with the coming of the Desire of all Nations. This 
was understood by the Jews of the advent of the 
Messiah, while the Temple stood : and here, again, the 
prophecy finds its correspondence in the history of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

Here then are four independent notices, containing, 
to say the least, something plausibly applicable to fix the 
period of the actual coming of Christ, and so applied 
beforehand. Is it credible that to a mere imposture or 
delusion there should have been any such testimony ? 
And if this evidence multiply indefinitely, as we pro- 
ceed to show it does, at other points, is it possible to 
exclude the idea of supernatural confirmation ?, 

The place of the Saviour’s birth was defined in 
the well-known prophecy in Micah vy. 2, and Beth- 
lehem was so well established in this claim by Jewish 
traditional interpretation, that, as we learn from 
Tertullian, the Emperor Hadrian, after the great 
revolt in his days, forbade the Jews any more to 
approach Bethlehem, as well as Jerusalem. Those 
who deny the prophecy are therefore compelled to 
attack the fulfilment; and accordingly recent un- 
believers coolly start with the assertion that Jesus was 
born at Nazareth. This gratis dictwm, in the face of 
the Gospel testimony and the unanimous belief of the 
Christian Church, may be left without refutation ; and 
even an unbeliever must admit that the clear prediction 
and the widely believed fulfilment add to the singu- 
larities of the history of the Saviour. 

Only one other circumstance may be here touched 
on—the Davidic descent of Jesus of Nazareth, It 
need not be proved that the Jews, on the ground of 
their Scriptures, expected a deliverer, not only of the 
seed of Abraham, but of the stock of David. The 
prophecies of which Isaiah xi. is a specimen, are, under 
this last head, too numerous to be quoted. Now if 
any credit is attached at all to the New Testament 
narrative, Jesus claimed to be of David’s line ; and 
the registers in Matthew and Luke, as Rénan admits, 
record his own publicly expressed and sanctioned pre- 
tensions to this Messianic distinction. We are there- 
fore shut up to the conclusion, either that the registers 
embody a truth, or that Jesus advanced false claims, 
when it was easy to contradict them. To all who 
will not follow Rénan in the latter daring allegation, the 
coincidence between the prior intimation and expecta- 
tion on the one hand, and the fact of a Davidic descent 
in the most successful of Messiahs on the other, must 
supply fresh matter for serious corisideration. 

I pass over other signs, some of them involving 
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miracle, laid down in the prophecies of the Messiah’s 
birth, and only remark how singular it is, that the 
very unlikely announcement of a forerunner to prepare 
his way should be so (distinctly we might say, but we 
will say apparently) fulfilled in John the Baptist. The 
prophecies in Isaiah xl. and Malachi iii. and iv., could 
have been more visibly fulfilled only by an actual 
return of Elijah. As a matter of history the appear- 
ance, character, and success of John and his self- 
assumed subordination to Jesus, look to every im- 
partial mind like fulfilment ; and that, by the slight 
change of a literal name into a figurative, all this can 
be added to the other coincidences that surround the 
Saviour’s birth, is surely a fresh element of wonder 
and of conviction. 

Of the events or features in the life of the Saviour, 
the following, among others, continue this harmony 
between the Old Testament and the New. The 
Saviour’s humility, sorrow, and rejection, stand out 
in the celebrated fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, which was 
interpreted of the Messiah by all ancient schools of 
Jewish annotators ; and which can only be turned aside 
by violence (as the Jews do now) to the people as a 
whole, or the prophetic body. His cwres (let us for 
argument’s sake grant to the rationalist they were not 
miracles) read as clear in Isaiah xxxv., as in the evan- 
gelists, where He himself quotes the passage. And the 
description of his triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 
in Zechariah ix. 9 (to take an individual fact), is so like 
the record in Matthew xxi, 1—11, that but for other 
evidence, it might be said to have been written after 
the event. But how deeply this prediction had 
coloured the Jewish mind beforehand, may be seen 
from the statement of Bishop Chandler. ‘*At the 
Paschal feast, to fix deeply the remembrance of his 
coming, a man personates the Messias, and bursting 
open the door suddenly, rides into the room upon an 
ass; and another like Elias goes after him with a 
horn to proclaim and anoint him; and this to repre- 
sent how that Messias shall enter into Jerusalem.” 
(A Defence of Christianity, p. 105.) 

With regard to the prophecies of the Saviour’s 
death, it is impossible to go into detail. They are too 
numerous to be recited ; and it is not easy to condense 
all that could be said in proof of their application to 
the subject by Jewish authorities beforehand, or in 
vindication of the historical reality of the events 
appealed to as fulfilling them. As it is not the aim 
of this paper to press anything, attention may be 
called to the following points as remarkable accor- 
dances, which would still make the death of Christ 
the greatest singularity in history, in respect of 
apparent prediction, even although (what is not for a 
moment conceded) some, or many, or even all of the 
texts or fulfilments gave way. That the Messiah 
should die is abundantly made out by Isaiah liii, 
which unites the apparently incompatible properties of 
voluntariness in His death, and rejection or number- 
ing with transgressors. The patience of the sufferer 
and His silence, only broken toplead for the trans- 
gressors, is attested by the same oracle, as also His 
descent to the grave, and His being with the rich ia 
His death. The violent manner of His death is further 
taught in Daniel ix. 26, ‘* Messiah shall be cut off ;” 
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and the concurrence of Jews and Gentiles in it in Psalm 
ii, 1. That it should be by crucifixion is hinted in 
Psalm xxii. 16, and in Zechariah xii. 10, where 
piercing simply, or the piercing of the hands and feet 
is indicated. The twenty-second Psalm also contains 
the mockeries of bystanders, the complaint of thirst 
(more distinctly given in Psalm lxix. with the offer of 
vinegar), and the cry of agony on the cross, with the 
very remarkable detail of the parting of the garments, 
and the casting of lots for the vesture. It is needless 
to adduce other coincidences, such as the selling for 
thirty pieces of silver, in an oracle of Zechariah, all 
along recognised as Messianic, and the scattering of 
the sheep when the shepherd was smitten. The whole 
cluster of anticipations, both as to things and words, 
is unique ; and the challenge long ago given by Bishop 
Butler has never been accepted, to produce another 
death-scene around which so many forebodings and 
presentiments gathered, that could be made to look 
like distinct utterances of prophecy. 

Let us now add to all this the not indistinct pro- 
phecies of the resurrection of the Messiah, found in 
passages generally applied to Him before ‘His advent. 
His continued life, notwithstanding His death, is 
evidently asserted in the close of the fifty-third chapter 
of Isaiah, and in the end of the twenty-second Psalm, 
as well as in the Book of Daniel, which plainly re- 
quires the datum of a resurrection to give unity to its 
notices of the Messiah, otherwise impossible to be 
harmonised. It may be granted that the resurrection 
of the Messiah is less prominent than His death, and 
had been less taken up into Jewish tradition. But 
even this was not wanting, and though the apostles 
(as we see from Acts ii. and xiii.) had to vindicate the 
Messianic reference of Psalm xvi. 10, against the 
general mistake of their countrymen, the old trans- 
lators seem to have understood that text of the 
Messiah as God’s Holy One, and to have looked for 
His resurrection from the grave. It is not meant that 
‘the Jewish interpretation of any time fetters the 
Christian. But as we have been willing under this 
head to limit the proof to passages generally conceded 
by the early Jewish writers to be Messianic, the excep- 
tion—and it is but partial—only strengthens the rule. 

It would be possible to adduce many other texts 
and passages bearing on the personal history of the 
Messiah, and especially to present the contrast to 
His humiliation, as amply predicted in the Old Testa- 
ment, and fulfilled in the historical facts connected 
with the success of the Gospel, and the growing 
honours of the name of Jesus in the world. But these 
may be brought under our second head of predictions 
concerning Christianity ; and to this we now proceed. 

Il. Much of what the Christian believes to be 
prophesied and fulfilled concerning Jesus, is not 
terrestrial fact, and therefore it cannot be brought 
into argument against the unbeliever. But concerning 
His religion, which indeed includes Himself, there is 
one great fact, that is as patent to an unbeliever as 
to a Christian, and that sums up and exhausts the 
prophetic argument from Christianity. This is, that 
Christianity is the visible and fore-announced com- 
plement of Judaism, and that its success, not less than 
its character, corresponds to Old Testament auguries. 


That the Messiah was to introduce a religion founded 
on, and yet completing and transcending that of Moses 
and the Old Testament generally, is so interwoven with 
the whole texture of the Bible, that it is needless to 


adduce separate texts in proof of it. All that Chris- 
tians call types, whether persons, places, sacrifices, or 
histories, come here into view ; and they do so, not 
merely as doctrines but as prophecies ; for if it was de- 
clared that a new covenant should arise, and should 
at once resemble and exceed the old in these particu- 
lars, then every type is a separate prophecy ; and if a 
new religion has supplanted the old, with any reason- 
able pretension to this singular character of being at 
once its analogue and its substitute, this surely is a far 
more wonderful sign of divine foresight and interfer- 
ence than appears in less complex and elaborate pre- 
| intimations, The Christian advocate puts it therefore 
| to the proof, whether Christianity be not at once the 
supplement and the continuation, in a diviner form, 
of Judaism. 

As examples, let us follow the lead of Christ’s so- 
called offices as making up the essence of Christianity. 
It was, undoubtedly, announced that a Prophet should 
rise, like unto Moses, and yet greater, because to him 
the people were to hearken (Deut. xviii. 15). Has 
not this been fulfilled in the history of Christianity, 
by the-rising up of one who, as a plain matter of fact, 
has exerted a religious influence, like that of Moses, 
springing from the same race, and continuing while 
completing, and in so far superseding Moses’ work? 
It can hardly be denied that Christianity is a higher 
scheme, and yet, so to speak, in the same line of things 
with Judaism ; and it is obviously predicted. Had 
Mahomet been able to produce a progressively higher 
system, including and exalting Christianity, and thus 
to support the appeal which he made to the promise 
of the Comforter, with whom he identified himself, 
who does not see what an evidence would have been 
gained for the Koran ? 

Look next to the priesthood of Christ ; and not 
again as a doctrine, but asa fact. It is undoubted, 
that in the place of the Jewish sacrificial system, the 
leading millions of the human family have come to 
repose in the priesthood of Jesus Christ, and to see in 
| that the antitype of the Jewish sacerdotal system 

with its temple, its offerings, and its various ceremonies 
of expiation and lustration. It cannot be well denied, 
| that in the Old Testament there is the promise of a 
| final and effectual pardon to be accomplished in con- 
| nection with sacrifice, of which passages, Psalms xl., 
Isaiah liii., and Daniel ix., may be taken as examples, 
The construction put on the Old Testament ritual in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, will by every candid 
unbeliever be admitted to be at least reasonably well 
supported ; and no part will be regarded as more 
plausible than what argues the insufficiency and in- 
| tended discontinuance of the Old Testament offerings, 
/and the introduction of another ‘priest, who should 

abide for ever. Iam not now contending that the 
| unbeliever will admit this to be true in itself, but true 

as an interpretation of the Old Testament. If so, 
|then the Old Testament, as in the case of a new 
Prophet, so in the case of a new Priest, has wonder- 
| fally anticipated the actual history of religion ; and it 
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is an amazing thing that millions of intelligent Chris- 
tians all over the world, in reading over the records of 
typical sacrifice, and other figures of the Old Testament, 
should have this deep and irresistible feeling, ‘‘ These 
rites of worship descending from the world’s infancy, 
embody already the essence of our own religion. We 
are at home in their symbolism ; and the only change 
is from the letter to the spirit. If they are not pro- 
phecies, there is no prophecy. The law had a shadow 
of good things to come ; but the body is of Christ.” 

Look again to the regal office of Christ, and say if 
the Old Testament does not contain numberless indi- 
cations, that a King was to arise, of whom David and 
Solomon, and the best of the Jewish monarchs, were to 
be only shadows? There is no end to the glowing 
descriptions of this kingdom in the Psalms, and in 
the Prophets. And is it not the fact, that in con- 
nection with the name of Christ there has arisen up a 
moral and spiritual kingdom in the world, to which, 
these descriptions in a surprising manner apply? It 
is but a superstition, the unbeliever will say ; but 
still it is a fact; and all that is great, and mighty 
and beneficial in the influence of Christ over the in- 
most spirits of men (and few unbelievers but will 
admit it to have been more beneficial than otherwise), 
is anticipated in these wonderful records. Nor is it 
going too far to say, that Christ is sitting on the 
throne of David. Grant his Davidic extraction, and 
none of David’s sons has built up such a kingdom. 
Even deny it, with our critical unbelievers, and still, as 
an adopted son, he exalts the best part of the Davidiec 
system—its ideal of righteousness, peace, and the fear 
of God—to more gigantic and world-wide influence, 
than has prevailed under any other sceptre. Is there 
not, in the spectacle of the Christian Church all over 
the world, singing David’s Psalms, spiritualising all 
his references to Israel and Zion, and adoring a greater 
David as its Head and Lord, something that looks 
very like a fulfilment of those Psalms considered as 
prophecies, and of the wonderful sketches of Isaiah, 
which rise from the narrow canvas of a Jewish king- 
dom, to the vast and infinite ideal of a universal 
spiritual monarchy ? 

If there is thus one thing more clear than another 
in the Old Testament, it is, that it anticipates its own 
continuation and sublimation in a new religion ; and 
does so in connection with the Messiah. And still 
more startling, if possible, is its heroic confidence in 
its own success, That the New Testament writers 
should have anticipated world-wide success is won- 
derful ; still more wonderful that the Old. ‘‘ The 
mountain of the Lord’s house,” says Isaiah, ‘‘ shall be 
established in the top of the mountains, and shall be 
exalted above the hills; and all nations shall flow unto 
it.” ‘Out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the 
word of the Lord from Jerusalem.” Whence this 
insight into the diffusion of Christianity, and its 
starting-point in Jerusalem? Whence the multitude 
of parallel notices that still march ahead of the Chris- 
tian Church in its missionary enterprises, and sketch 
a programme filled up sufficiently to rebuke doubt, 
but not sufficiently to satisfy hope? In truth the 
only objection to these prophecies as evidence is, that 
they are too grand and glorious ; but this will disap- 
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pear, if we consider that they are only yet in the 
course of fulfilment, and that the surprising outline 
which they draw of the progress and destinies of the 
Gospel, has been so far sustained in what is already 
the greatest phenomenon in history, the change in 
the religion of the civilised world effected by those 
who gave themselves out as the successors of those very 
prophets, and the divine instruments in accomplishing 
their oracles. Mythical accommodation will here avail 
nothing. The Old Testament predictions of success 
are as plain to us as they were to Jesus, and his 
Apostles who repeated them, They have been con- 
firmed too by history, as the circuit of the Bible in 
Tsaiah’s days, as contrasted with ours, amply testifies ; 
and whence this reach into the future, but from the 
omniscience of God ? 

III. It is not necessary to say much under the third 
head of Prophecies concerning the Jews. This might, 
indeed, embrace a treatise ; but the main argument is 
very simple. The unbelief, rejection, and dispersion 
of that wonderful people from whom all the prophets 
rose, and to whom the Messiah came, is the most 
wonderful feature in their history. It is of all things 
a priori the most improbable ; but it is the most clearly 
predicted. Desperate efforts have been made, by what 
is called the higher criticism, to get rid of the pro- 
phecies adverse to the Jews, both in the Old Testa- 
ment andin the New. But they are wholly fruitless, 
Let the date of Deuteronomy be carried as low as it 
will by Francis W. Newman, Dr. Colenso, and similar 
writers, in order to make it almost touch the Baby- 
lonian captivity, there is no reader who can fairly 
| peruse the twenty-eiyghth chapter without feeling that 
| it is far more applicable to the present captivity of the 
| Jews than to the first one, and that the words shine 
| with the light of inspiration that thus describe Israel’s 
'long-continued state; ‘Thou shalt become an 
| astonishment, a proverb, and a byword among all the 
| nations whither the Lord shall lead thee.” Even so 
lis it with the efforts of those who would saw Isaiah 

asunder, and ascribe chapters xl.—lxvi. to a later 
| prophet, living in the midst of the exile, in order to 
| get rid of the predictions of that event ; for in these 
‘later prophecies an event so distant as the unbelief of 

the Jews in the Messiah’s day is foretold; ‘* He is 
| despised and rejected of men ;” and the consequent re- 
| jection of the Jewish people is threatened in one of the 
| earlier oracles, *‘ He shall be for a stone of stumbling 
| and for a rock of offence to both the houses of Israel, 
| for a gin and for a snare to the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem, and many among them shall stumble and fall, 
and be broken, and be snared, and be taken.” And yet 
| farther, the persistent attempts to treat our Lord’s 
prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem, in the 
| Gospels, as an utterance put into His mouth after the 
event, are total failures ; for how could such a pre- 
| diction as this have been ventured by the Evangelist, 
| <¢ Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gentiles 
| till the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled” ? And how 

are the striking words of Paul, regarding the Jews, 

years before the Jewish war, to be explained, “ For 

the wrath is come upon them to the uttermost” 

(1 Thes. ii. 16); or his lengthened prophecy in the 
| Epistle to the Romans (chap. xi.), also written ten or 
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twelve years before the siege of Jerusalem, in which 
he discusses the whole doctrine of their national 
rejection, and even predicts, after a long period, their 
restoration? Thus the whole series of these wonderful 
predictions, from first to last, abides in its rights ; and 
many passages that I have not glanced at make up with 
these a prophetic picture so striking and impressive 
that hardly any mind can wholly resist it. The rejec- 
tion by the Jews of their own Messiah is rendered all 
the more singular by the many clear prophecies of the 
concurrent call of the Gentiles ; and when we ask how, 
of these two events equally contingent, and the one 
as unlikely as the other, but in an opposite direction, 
each should be so confidently affirmed ages beforehand, 
and in perfect harmony with fact, I do not know 
what answer can be given but that of Scripture itself, 
‘¢ This is the finger of God!” The downfall of Jeru- 
salem ; the dispersion of the Jewish race over all the 
earth ; their continued separation and obdurate un- 
belief ; the vacancy of their land opening a way for 
their national return, as all apparently predicted, 
have been so often dwelt on, that a simple allusion is 
all that is needful ; butI cannot help adding, that if 
any such series of oracles had been found in the 
classical poets, bearing on any historical people of 
remarkable destiny—the Phoenicians, the Dorians, 
the Etruscans, it would have excited unbounded in- 
terest ; and yet it could not have equalled this phe- 
nomenon ; for the Jews are a central people in history 
as no other, and the crises through which they have 
passed cast all others into the shade. 

IV. A word only remains to be added, fourthly, 
relative to Prophecies concerning other Nations of the 
World. The boldness of Scripture in mixing itself up 
with all history has often been appealed to as an argu- 
ment in its favour. But this is still more striking 
when the history is future. What must the Jewish 
prophets and other sacred writers have been if they 
spake not by inspiration? Astute calculators of 
chances, random guessers, rank impostors, according 
to circumstances. The supposition is utterly refuted 
by the nature of the oracles delivered, so comprehen- 
sive or so definite, and so emphatic and unhesitating 
in their enunciation. The darkest have nothing 
Delphic about them, They are pregnant with fulfil- 
ments, or they are designed to be understood only 
after the event ; but in neither case is there an after- 
thought reserved in case of failure. Let us take some 
specimens of the prophecies that fall under this fourth 
head. One of the earliest contains the sum of history. 
It is in Genesis ix. 27. The Japhetic race is the 
coloniser ; the Shemitic, blessed with the true religion, 
opens to the other its tabernacle ; while Ham is the 








servant of both. Again, in the propheey concerning 
Ishmael (Genesis xvi. 12), we have a photograph of 
the Arab to this day, with his independence and pre- 
datory impartiality. The fortunes of Egypt in its 
manifold relation to Israel and other countries till it 
became the “‘ basest of kingdoms” (Ezek. xxix. 13), 
are often sketched, and, in particular, its struggles 
under the Ptolemies with Syria are noted by Daniel 
(chap. xi.) in a prediction so close that Porphyry de- 
clared it written after the event. The series of the 
four great monarchies in the same prophet is confessed 
by Rénan to be the commencement of the philosophy 
of history. The prophecies of Jonah and Nahum 
against Nineveh have been remarkably illustrated by 
its disentombment ; and, in particular, the action of 
fire dwelt on by Nahum is verified in the calcined ala- 
baster of its palaces. Who would have ventured 
to speak like Isaiah of the capture of Babylon by 
Cyrus, and of its ultimate total desolation centuries 
before its overthrow ? or to say with Ezekiel (xxvi. 14) 
that Tyre should ‘be a place to spread nets upon,” a 
prediction attested unintentionally by Volney? The 
condition of the countries around the Dead Sea, and 
especially of Edom, corresponds to this day with the 
threatenings of the prophets from Isaiah to Malachi, 
and in Dr. Keith’s work on prophecy, aud other books 
of travel, their doom may be followed. I hardly re- 
member any alleged failure of these local prophecies, 
but in the case of Damascus (Isaiah xvii. 1), ““Damascus 
is taken away from being a city, and it shall be a 
ruinous heap.” But this may very well be limited to 
its conquest and destruction for a time by Tiglath- 
Pileser, and there is nothing in the words to exclude 
its resuscitation and continuance to this day as one of 
the flourishing capitals of the East. The force of the 
argument lies in the general coincidence as recited ; 
and surely no candid mind can deny that it is very 
remarkable. 

Let, then, this mass of evidence (and there is much 
more) be weighed. Let it be considered how unlikely 
it is that one clear prophecy should support error ; 
how incredible that a variety, a host, a multitude ! 
Let it be considered, farther, that the wonderfulness 
of Christ and Christianity in themselves considered, is 
incalculably enhanced by their being made with every- 
thing else that converges upon them the subject of 
prediction, and that the other miracles are at the very 
least as strong as the prophetic, and wholly inde- 
pendent. They are not to be added, but, as Dr. 
Chalmers has forcibly said, multiplied into each other, 
according to the doctrine of chances, and the pro- 
duct is the exponent of the streugth of the external 
evidence of Christianity. JoHN CarRns. 





OLD OR NEW? 
BY REY. J. C. RYLE, B.A. 


How may we know whether a man is a true Chris- 
tian? The question is one of vast importance. Gold, 
and iron, and cotton, and corn, are not the only things 
worth living for. The world is not everything. The 


heaven anda world to come. Surely a wise manshould 
consider his prospects. He should think and look 
whether he is a true Christian. 

A true Christian is the highest style of man. He 


life that we now liveis not all. There is aGod anda! isa member of Christ, a child of God, and an heir 
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of the Kingdom of Heaven.—He is safe, like Noah 
in the Ark, whatever may happen. The archangel’s 
trump may sound, the great white throne be set, the 
dead be summoned from their graves, and the judg- 
ment begin. But the true Christian has nothing to 
fear. ‘* Being justified by faith he has peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.”—-He is provided for, 
whatever may come on the earth. Governments may 
be overturned and nationsruined. Banks may break, 
and riches fly away. But the true Christian can never 
be poor. He has treasure in heaven, which rust and 
moth cannot corrupt, and thieves cannot break through 
and steal, Surely it is no light matter to be a true 
Christian ! 

But how may we know to whom this mighty privi- 
lege belongs? How may the true Christian be dis- 
covered among men? Shall we be content with 
turning to the baptismal register, the catalogue of 
church-members, the list of communicants? To do 
this would be mere waste of time. Myriads of church- 
goers and communicants know nothing whatever of 
true Christianity. Yet surely the true Christian may 
be known. If not, our faith is vain, and the Gospel 
is of no purpose. 

Let us turn to the great Book of God, and read 
what it says. Let us ask the Bible to supply an 
answer to our inquiry. Let us hear what St. Paul says 
on the subject, and as we hear, let his words ring like 
a trumpet in our ears,—*‘ If any man be in Christ, he 
is a new creature ; old things are passed away ; behold, 
all things are become new.” 2 Cor. v. 17. 

A true Christian, then, is a new creature. This is 
the great mark of the man. A change has passed 
over him. He is no longer the same that he was when 
he wasborn. Something has been planted in his in- 
ward nature which once was not there. A new 
element has been introduced into his constitution. He 
neither sees nor thinks, nor feels nor judges, as he 
used to do, He has new tastes and new distastes,— 
new likes and new dislikes,—new joys and new sor- 
rows,—new hopes and new fears. In a word, to use 
Scriptural language, he is ‘‘renewed by the Holy 
Ghost,” he is *‘ born of the Spirit,” he has ‘‘ put off 
the old man and has put on the new.” ‘Titus iii. 5 ; 
John iii. 6 ; Ephes. iv. 22, 24. The old man is that 
carnal corrupt nature with which we are all born. 
The new man is that spiritual heart which the grace 
of God imparts. The true Christian has exchanged 
the old man for the new. This is the distinguishing 
feature about him. 

Whereunto shall we liken the new creation of God, 
and with what comparisons shall we compare it? 
The outward man of the true Christian is unchanged. 
The face, the hair, the eyes, the voice, the gait of the 
man are allthe same. And yet he is notthe same! 
A mighty change has passed over him. He has re- 
ceived a mark which is eternal, indelible, and known 
and read of angels. He has been sealed and stamped 
by the Holy Ghost as one of God’s dear children. By 
what illustration can his condition be described? 

It is as when a farm long neglected receives a new 
tenant possessing both skill and capital to improve it. 
The old house stands where it once did ; the same old 





chimney-stacks peer out from among them ; the same 
road runs past the garden wall; the same brook 
murmurs at the bottom of the hill ; the same sun shines 
down on the fields. And yet all is changed! In place 
of old barrenness, there is new fertility ; in place of 
old untidiness and disorder, there is new neatness and 
tidiness ; in place of old weeds and useless rubbish on 
the land, there are new crops and abundant harvests ; 
in place of old dulness and silence, there is life, stir, 
and activity over the whole demesne. And why is it. 
so? What is the secret of all this? It is simply the 
presence of a new tenant. 

It is just so with the true Christian. He is a new 
creature because his heart has received a new tenant. 
The Holy Ghost dwells within him. His whole in- 
ward man is under new guidance, government, and 
direction. His faculties are the same, but they are 
under new management. His natural temperament is 
the same, but it is under new control. His bodily 
senses are the same, but they are under the influence: 
of new principles. Hence the language of the apostle 
St. Paul. This is what he means when he says, ‘‘ If any 
man be in Christ, he is a new creature.” He is one: 
that has put off the old man and has put on the new. 

But can we get no nearer to our subject? Can we 
not discover those minuter features and details by which 
the new creature is characterised ? I believe we can,. 
and I think it is of great importance to look at them. 
Not every change of character is a change wrought by 
the Holy Ghost. A man may pass over from drunken- 
ness to temperance, from Sabbath-breaking to cere- 
monialism, and yet know nothing of true Christianity. 
When, then, can it be said of any one that he is 
really a new creature, that old things are really passed 
away, and all things are really become new? Let us 
set down in order the marks of new creation. 

The true Christian has new views of his soul. 
Once he thought little or nothing about it. His 
whole concern was about his body. What shall I 
eat? What shall I drink? What shall I put on? 
How shall I get money? How shall I spend money ? 
These used to be his only, or almost his only, con- 
siderations. But now “all things are become new.” 
There are no interests he thinks about more than the 
interests of his soul. 

The true Christian has new views of sin. Once it 
seldom or never troubled him. He saw no mighty 
harm in being gay, or wild, or unsteady. He made 


light of little breaches of God’s commandments. But 
now ‘‘old things are passed away.” He loathes and 
abhors sin, of every sort, kind, and description. He 


longs to be free from its presence, as well as from its 
guilt and dominion. The chief object of his daily life 
is to get the victory over sin. 

The true Christian has new views of God. Once, 
if he thought at all, he thought Him such an one as 
himself—a Being that cared little what man did, and 
would not be extreme to mark offences,—a Being that 
perhaps ought to be feared, but not one that we need 
serve or love. But now “all things are become new.” 
He sees God to be the High and Holy One in whose 
hand are all our ways, before whom we have yet to 


| stand in judgment, and who cannot bear that which 


trees surround the homestead ; the same oldgables and | is evil. 
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The true Christian has new views of Christ. Once 
he knew Him by name as a wonderful Person who 
was crucified 1800 years ago, and perhaps he bowed his 
head when he repeated His name in “‘the belief.” But 
he knew Him nofurther. Now “old things are passed 
away.” Christ has become the source of all his peace, 
and hope, and spiritual comfort, Christ is the light, 
and life, and foundation of his soul. You might as 
well take the sun out of heaven as Christ out of his 
religion. 

The true Christian has new views of the Holy 
Ghost. Once he was utterly unacquainted with His 
offices and operation. To talk to him of conversion 
was enthusiasm. To speak of inward feelings in 
religion was fanatical nonsense. But now “all things 
are become new.” He is deeply thankful for any work 
the Holy Ghost has wrought on his own heart. He | 
desires nothing so much as to feel and experience 
within him more of the influence of the Spirit. 
** Grace, more grace,” is his continual prayer. 

The true Christian has new views of the wnseen 
world. Once he hardly ever thought of it; and at 
least it seemed like an unreal shadow, deserving no 
attention. But now ‘‘old things are passed away.” 
The world to come is constantly before his mind. 
Where he shall be in it? What entrance he shall 
have into it? In what company he shall find himself 
in it? All these are questions which often come across 
his mind. 

The true Christian has new views of salvation. 
Once it was a very secondary matter in his eyes. He 
supposed that, some way or other, all would be right 
at last,—that, some way or other, everybody would 
getto heaven. But now “ all things are become new.” 
The salvation of a soul no longer seems a light and 
secondary affair. With him it has become the one 
thing needful. There is nothing he cares for so much 
as to know that he is justified, sanctified, and meet | 
for the inheritance of saints in light. | 

The true Christian has new views of prayer. | 
Once he could live without it, or be content with the 
merest possible form. He could rise from his bed 
and return to it, like a beast, without speaking to | 
God ; or he could hurry over a few cold words, think- | 
ing of everything the while but his soul. But now 
‘‘old things are passed away.” Prayer is the very | 
breath of his soul. He could not live without it. | 
Poor, defective, and broken as his prayers are, they | 
are at any rate alive, fervent, and in earnest. 

The true Christian has new views of the Bible. | 
Once, if he had one, it could slumber quietly on his | 
shelf, unread, unlooked at, unstudied, and as safe a | 
place to put a bank-note in as any in the house. 
But now ‘all things are become new.” He reads his | 
Bible regularly, .prayerfully, reverently. It is the 
rule of his faith and practice, the compass by which | 
he steers his course, and his only test of right and 
wrong, 

The true Christian has new views of Sunday. Once 
it was a day for idleness if not for sin, for pleasure- | 
taking or worldly conversation, but.not for God. | 
But now “old things are passed away.”? He counts 
the Sabbath a delight, holy of the Lord and honourable. | 
It is the happiest day in his week, and a day which | 











he strives to devote wholly and entirely to spiritual 
things. 

The true Christian has new views of the world, 
Once he regarded it as his only home, and its gains 
and pleasures as the only things worth caring for, 


But now ‘‘all things are become new.” He sees the 
world to be a place where sin and Satan reign, and 
the soul of man is in deadly peril. He passes through 
it like one on enemy’s ground, striving to do his duty 
in it, but taking care not to love it too well. His 
affections are now set on things above, and heaven is 
his home. 

The true Christian has new views of holiness, 
Once he knew nothing at all about it. He was 
neither holy himself, nor loved holiness in others. 
He thought it quite possible to go too far, and was 
afraid of people being ‘‘to0o good.” But now ‘old 
things are passed away.”’ He loves holiness, and 
follows after it with heart and soul and mind and 
strength. He strives to be holy in temper, in tongue, 
and in deed. He longs for a heaven where all will be 
holy, and here on earth it is his sorrow that he is not 
more holy than he is, and more like his Master. 

The true Christian has new views of the people of 
God. Once, perhaps, he ridiculed or avoided them, 
or at any rate thought them weak-minded persons, 
who held extreme views. But now “all things are 
become new.” There are none whose company he 
loves so much as really godly people. It is his pleasure 
to be with them whenever he can find them. It is his 
sorrow that he finds so few. It is his joy in looking 
forward to heaven that all there will be holy. He 
loves all men, but specially the brethren. 

Last, but not least, he -has new views of his duty 
in life. Once he used to think that a man’s main 
object should be to enjoy himself, and care for no- 
body except his own family and friends. But now 
‘all things are become new.” His chief aim is to 
glorify God, and be useful in his day and generation. 
To do good, to spend and be spent in making the 
world happier and better, this is now the sum and 
substance of his heart’s desires, 

Reader, before you lay this paper down, consider 
seriously what you know of these things. Ask your- 
self whether you know anything of the marks of the 
true Christian. Have you reason to think that you 
have ever gone through that mighty change which 
St. Paul calls a new creation? Have old things 
passed away in your heart and soul? Have all things 
become new? Are you, in one word, ‘‘ old or new ?” 

Remember I do not ask whether you are perfect. 
I only ask whether you are “old or new.” 

What if your heart condemns you, and whispers 
that you are still the old man! There is yet hope, 
There sits at the right hand of God, One whose glory 
it is to “make all things new.” He who died upon 
the cross for the sinner, is that same Eternal Word by 
whom all things were made at the beginning. The 
Lord Jesus never changes. He can say to the dark 
soul, ‘‘ Let there be light ;” and light will come as it 
did in the day of creation, Go to him, reader, and 
cry to Him for that change which your soul needs, Ask 
him to create in you a clean heart, and to renew in 
you aright spirit. There is nothing too hard for Him. 
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Ask in faith, and ask again; and be sure that he who 
perseveres in asking of Jesus, shall not ask in vain. 
Yes! it shall be recorded of you, as it has been of 
myriads before, “Old things are passed away, behold 
all things are become new.”’ 

Let all who know anything of a new creation, 
remember to whom they are indebted for it, and 
strive to be thankful and working Christians. Let 
them thank God daily for that distinguishing grace 
which has called them out of darkness into mar- 
vellous light, and made them what they are. 
are the boys and girls they played with when they 
were children? Where are the young men and 
women who started side by side with them in the 


journey of life? How many have died in their sins, un- 
forgiven and unprepared? Surely it becomes every 
one who is a new man to be very thankful.—Let them 
work daily for the glory of God, and the good of souls, 
like those who know the peril of the old man, and 
the privileges of the new. Let them speak, and advise, 
and write, and visit, and work, and pray, like men and 





Where | 


women in earnest, while it is yet called to-day. The 
| time is short. The world is waxing old. Yet a little 
| time, and there will be ‘‘a new heaven and a new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.” Happy are 
| they who are ready for it! Blessed indeed are they 
| who have ‘‘put off the old man, and put on the 
new !” 
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WALLFLoweErs, tipping with gold the edges of | in any case I should break this charm. 


crumbling ruins; lilies blooming among thorns ; pines 
and birches anchoring their twisted trunks in clefts of 


precipices ; tufts of sea-pink crowning crests of rock | 
dashed by foam and swept by raving winds—such | 


things come upon us all with a feeling of surprise 
and admiration. But even in the most superficial 
minds, this is not all, By some unseen telegraphic 
wire, the impression passes to the region of reflection 
and conscience ; and we feel that these emblems of 
life maintained, and beauty developed, and beneficent 
purposes served, in such situations and under such in- 
fluences, give us a lesson of reproof, and ought to spur 
us on to more Christian activity and earnestness. In 
the same light I have often viewed some of those 
manifestations of remarkable excellence that one now 
and then meets with among the poor. In circumstances 
apparently most unlikely and unfavourable, one some- 
times finds a very blaze of moral beauty. Iam not 
ashamed to say that I have often got valuable lessons 
.from those I have gone to teach, and silent rebukes 
from some whom I have endeavoured to exhort. I 
have come away from houses of some poor people wishing 
from the bottom of my heart that my visit might do 
as much good to them as it had doneto me. It seems 
but an act of justice to acknowledge this, The vices 
of the poor, their miserable ways of life, their fright- 
ful degradation in town and country, have been 
much dwelt on of late; not certainly in an unkindly 
spirit, on the contrary, with no little sympathy and 
anxiety for their elevation. It is right to show the 
brighter side of the picture. And it is right that 
those who visit among the poor should go among 
them with the feeling, that while there is much for 
them to teach, there is also something for them to 
learn. . They will not find these lessons thrust obtru- 
sively upon them. For where there is remarkable 
excellence among the poor, it is generally unknown to 
themselves and unsuspected by them. Like the beauty 
of a little child, its charm arises in a great degree from 
their unconsciousness of it. ‘‘ Lord, when saw we thee 


an hungered and fed thee, or thirsty and gave thee | 


drink?” I almost fear to write on the subject, lest 


| 
| 
| 
| 


I shrink 
almost as I would shrink from holding a looking-glass 
toa child, and saying to it, ** You are beautiful.” But 
most of those to whom I may make allusion have 
already passed beyond the reach of any such influence ; 
and I pray that what little I may say, may rather go 
to promote humility and Christian graces of every 
kind. 

I shall not dwell upon those effects of vital Chris- 
tianity that are pretty much alike in rich and poor. 
It is a marvellous proof of its divine origin, that it is 
so wonderfully adapted to all ranks and classes of 
men. Alike to the peer, the peasant, and the philo- 
sopher, the blood of Christ brings peace with God, 
The washing of regeneration renews the heart and puri- 
fies the life of Jew and Greek, barbarian, Scythian, 
bond and free. The promises become sweet to every 
taste, and the ladder between earth and heaven on 
which the angels of God ascend and descend, is pre- 
cious alike to the believer in rags, and to the believer 
who is clothed in purple and fine linen. Perhaps, 
however, we may say, that the divine origin of the 
Gospel becomes more palpable to the very senses in 
the case of the poor. They are so obviously destitute 
of everything else to renew, to comfort, to purify, to 
refine them, that the whole glory of the change, when 
it does take place, belongs indisputably to the Gospel. 
In the case of the rich and the highly cultured, so 
many causes are conspiring, more or less, for their 
improvement, that the precise influence of the grace 
of God in the Gospel is not so plainly perceived, 
The change produced on them is, apparently at least, 
a more complicated matter. In the case of the poor, 
the Gospel, as a converting and renewing and refining 
power, has hardly the shadow of a rival, As in the 
case of the lame man at the gate of the Temple, the 
name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth is seen to be the 
only name by which men must be saved. Intercourse 
with the Christian poor will therefore supply fresh 
proofs of the divinity of the plan of salvation, and 
deepen our sense of the glory of that plan. The head 
of the Divine Healer will appear surrounded by a 
Especially will it 





| brighter halo of heavenly lustre, 
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be so, where a stiking case of conversion presents 
itself—one who has “ lien among the pots ” become 


**as the wings of a dove covered with silver, and her 


feathers with yellow gold.” 

Turning, however, to fruits of the Christian spirit 
that have a more special connection with the poor, I 
would say, that the spirit of trustful submission to the 
will of God is sometimes very beautifully shown by 
them, I remember once talking to a poor woman, 
whose case was very touching. She was young, and 
had not been long married; but shortly after her 
matriage her husband became subject to chronic 
attacks of illness, very severe, often hindering him 





from working at all, and even when he was able to | 


go to work, making his life a cruel martyrdom. It 
looked hard that a young life should be so soon and 


never likely to cease, with disappointment and sorrow, 
narrow and uncertain income, and all the worry and 
anxieties of an increasing family. 
never had any repining thoughts in reference to her 
lot. ** Well, sir,” she replied, **I don’t know what I 


| them well out in life, 


of Lancashire during the cotton famine, and find in 
i¢ a new and wonderful exemplification of what 
Monckton Milnes has called ‘‘the sacred patience of 
the poor.” But it is when impregnated by living 
Christianity that the spirit acquires its truest glory. 
It lays the foundation of a beautiful Christian grace ; 
for what is there, among the passive graces, more 
important than trustful submission to God ? 

In very beautiful exemplifications, too, of the un- 
selfish spirit, the poor are often quite a pattern. 
What will some fathers and mothers among them not 
do for their families? I knew a worthy man who 


| brought up a family on miserable wages, whose great 


desire was to give them a good education, and set 
His weekly wages were so 


| small, that they had to be eked out in every possible 
so sadly clouded, all dreams of domestic comfort | 
scattered, and the stern battle begun so early, and | 


I asked her if she | 


might have had; but when I saw that trouble was | 


coming on me I just resolved, that whatever God 
might appoint for me, I would be content.” 
tones showed that she was telling of a real resolution ; 
and her face, cheerful amid anxiety, proved that the 


resolution had been kept, and that it had brought its | 


own reward. Often have I thought what a rebuke it 
was fitted to give to well-to-do people, so apt to 
grumble and complain if, out of a hundred things in 
their lot, only ninety-nine are agreeable to them and 
one is against them. I remember the case of an old 
man who had worked laboriously for half a century, 
and brought up a family on small earnings, and in his 
old age suffered the hard lot of many a used-up 
labourer—was turned adrift to shift for himself as he 
might. Many a one might have been disposed to 
speak harshly and bitterly of those who had flung him 


aside ; but he, worthy man, seemed rather disposed | 


way, especially after the savings of his earlier years 
had been spent. His ordinary work occupied him 
from six in the morning till six at night, but in sum- 
mer he would be up at four, at little jobs of his own, 
and the meal hours would be clipped down, and two 
more hours added at night ; while his wife would toil 
away with lodgers, to enable them to increase their 
scanty store. With all his struggles, he was a re- 


| markably liberal and regular contributor to religious 


| 


Her | 


objects ; and for eighteen or nineteen years he was 
never but twice absent from any service in his church, 


| once to attend the funeral of a friend, and once on 





to praise them for having kept him on so long after | 


his strength had failed. 


I was somewhat disposed to | 


pity him, reduced in income, and dependent on so | 


casual supplies ; but here, too, he had his own view 
of the matter. He had been happier, he told me, 


since he lost his income than he had ever been before, . 


for he had never wanted a meal, and he. and his wife 
had “sae fine cracks about Providence!” Of course 
I do not mean that such persons are average specimens 
of their class. But in such cases we have the crop- 
pings out of a vein that runs largely through the lower 
strata of society, especially where vital Christianity 
has done its work. In a lot so bare as theirs often is, 
we might think the grace of trustful submission pecu- 
liarly difficult to attain. On the contrary, in the 
fewness of their wants and the simplicity of their 
lives, there seems to be something more favourable to 
the production of this spirit, than in a more artificial 
state, where wants are more numerous, and the terror 
of short supplies proportionally greater. Even in 
masses where vital Christianity but very partially pre- 
vails, there is often among the poor a wonderful power 
of endurance. We look with wonder on the attitude 








account of sickness, 

Times of sickness and distress among neighbours 
often bring out very strikingly the unselfishness of 
the poor. A good many years ago, a working man, 
his wife, and family, were all stricken with fever. 
People were terrified to go near them—for panics at 
times seize that class likewise. In the neighbour- 
hood lived a poor widow, with two children of her 
own, earning her bread by doing work for a shop. 
It was she that nursed the stricken family, ministered 
at the deathbed first of the one parent and then of 
the other: watched over the children till they re- 
covered, then took them to her own house and shared 
everything with them. The heartless tradesman for 
whom she worked—a Freethinker and a Socialist— 
irritated at her neglect of his work, refused her further 
employment. I wish the curtain could have here 
dropt on her history ; for, sad to tell, its last chapter 
was a very awful one. 

Every one who knows anything of the poor, has 
much to tell of their unselfish kindness to one an- 
other ; and no Christian heart can withhold the prayer 
that God would be pleased to consecrate the quality, 
by making those to whom it belongs members of His 
kingdom and family in Christ. I have known a poor 
person, who had received a foundling child from the 
parish to be brought up, just as unable to part with 
it as if it had been her own. I don’t like to be hard 
on parochial authorities, for I have reason know 
that sometimes they get bare justice ; but if eVer rou- 
tine and red-tape deserved hard words, it was surely 
when that woman, who had her frail old parents to 
keep, was refused a farthing for the child, after it 
reached the age when it should have been received 
into the poor-house. The instances are numberless 
of poor people taking into their already overcrowded 
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houses orphans and destitute persons, at a very great 
sacrifice of personal comfort, and with no prospect of 
anything like adequate remuneration. There are 
cases of “* heroism in humble life” without number, 
that have never been caught by the breath of fame, 
and that, strange to say, have been thought least of 
by the heroes themselves, Many a man and woman 
in the humbler ranks lives from day to day a noble 
life—‘‘ fights for an idea,”—-sacrifices ease and com- 
fort from hour to hour, and endures exposure, pain, 
and weariness, at the call of disinterested duty. 
Judicious handling on the part of men, and sancti- 
fying grace on the part of God—what beautiful lives, 
and God-like acts would they not evolve from these 
rough but not barren elements of humanity ! 

The instinct that welcomes life is strong among the 
poor, under ordinary conditions. I remember, of 
course, how sadly common infanticide has become ; 
and that Tennyson tells us ours is an age— 


4* When a Mammonite mother kills her babe for a burial 
fee.” 


But such things are exceptions—the results of a hor- 
ribly diseased and perverted state of things. Twenty 
years ago, a scene presented itself to my view which 
is yet as fresh as if it had been yesterday. In the 
bare hovel of a drunkard (a good tradesman, who 
could earn abundant wages), we found the miserable 
wife lying on a hard unfurnished bed, having shortly 
before given birth to a child. So outrageously had 
the husband behaved, that he had sold the very linen 
she had prepared for her baby, as well as every other 
moveable and saleable article in the house. Three 
or four older children were sitting in rags round the 
hearth, deriving what heat they could from a few 
embers in the grate, and dandling their new-come 
sister. Wonderful was the welcome which the cold 
hungry children were giving to the little stran- 
ger, and so cheery were their smiles and their words, 
that it seemed as if all sense of their own miseries 
was swallowed up by their joy for the new bud of life 
that had come to expand among them. The father, 
I rejoice to add, was horror-struck by the very excess 
of wickedness to which he had sunk, and before he 
was rightly sober, was stammering poetical thanks to 
myself and a friend, whom he likened to angels sent 
to draw him off from the brink of the bottomless pit. 
He became in many ways a very altered man, and the 
infant was brought up under happier auspices than 
its birth portended, so that the instinctive welcome 
of the brothers and sisters proved less out of place 
than might have been supposed. In man’s original 
nature, two strong instincts were implanted—one 
welcoming and rejoicing in life, the other shrinking 
from death. Under Christian teaching, the instinct 
that welcomes life is modified by the thought of all 
the sin and misery to which every child of man is 
born, and the instinct that shrinks from death is 
modified by the thought of the glory to which the 
saint departs. But instincts modified by the teaching 
of Christ are a very different thing from instincts 
crushed or obliterated by selfishness. In the poorer 
classes you do not very often find the latter. You 
do not find parents either selfishly mourning the ad- 











vent of children, or selfishly rejoicing in the death of 
relations who have named them in their wills. Will 
my readers pardon me for quoting a few lines in the 
grotesque Lancashire dialect from a little volume of 
poems, that have been circulating there in tens of 
thousands during the distress, the lines being the 
concluding stanza of a poem in which an unemployed 
spinner, ‘“‘hungry and hard-bestead,” welcomes never- 
theless an addition to his family :— 


‘¢ But tho’ we’n childer two or three 
We'll mak’ a bit o’ reawm for thee,— 
Bless thee, lad ! 
‘* Tha’rt th’ prattiest brid we hau i’ the nest ; 
Come, hutch up closer to mi breast— 
Aw ’m thi dad. 


And as the welcome to life is strong, so is the recoil 
from death. What a marvellous hold even an imbe- 
cile child has of the heart of a poor mother, and 
what a wrench its death implies! I know a minister, 
usually most considerate of the hearts of others, from 
whose ministry hardly even any one departed through 
wounded feelings, except one woman, the mother of an 
imbecile child, on the occasion of whose death, he be- 
lieves, though he is not conscious of it, he must have 
said something that implied that he thought it rather 
a relief than a calamity. 

Most of us have seen, once and again, evidences 
of very deep and tender regard for the feelings of 
others, even where we hardly looked for it. I have 
known cases of young ‘persons in fatal illness, who 
never would speak as if they believed they were dying, 
though they knew it, because they could not bear to 
wring the hearts of the fond parents who were 
watching their sick beds. I remember the child of 
an intemperate, but in his way affectionate father, 
giving a remarkable proof of the strength of her feel- 
ings. Ina prolonged faint, the father had thought 
that she was dead ; and when she recovered, she saw 
him in an agony of grief that revealed an affection 
for her of which she had not dreamt that he was 
capable. In a moment, the thought darted into her 
mind, that if she were really to die, seeing he loved 
her so well, the affliction might be sanctified for the 
salvation of his soul ; and then there came into her 
heart a sweet willingness to die—she would not grudge 
her very life, if to him it should be the means of ever- 
lasting good. 

The thread which we have been spinning is capable 
of almost endless extension, but we must pause, 
Enough has been said to show that where there is an 
ear to hear, many lessons may be got from the poor. 
Of course, there are many exceptions to what has been 
said. In some respects, too, the poorer class, as a 
class, contrasts unfavourably with the middle. Among 
the poor there is very commonly a sad want of self- 
control, a readiness to yield to every strong impulse, 
to become the sport of every vehement feeling that 
may rise up in them, .and let them be dragged by it 
they know not whither. In this respect, the middle 
class excel the lower, having more forethought, more 
caution, and more self restraint. The feebleness of 
this power of restraint makes the working-class fear- 
fully in danger from intemperance. Oh, that they 
felt it, and were on their guard! Naturally they are 
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quite unprotected on their most vital side ; their worst 
enemy may run amine underneath their citadel, and 
bring it down with slow but frightful destruction. 
If only a greater power of self-control could be added 
to their other qualities, for how much beauty of cha- 
racter and life would the foundation be laid ! 


In one word, we believe there are vast susceptibili- | 


ties in the working classes of our country. ‘here 
are seeds buried in them, which if quickened by God’s 
Spirit, and wisely cherished by those who have in- 
fluence over them, will expand into many a beautiful 
flower. For the Christian minister they present, in 


some respects, the most promising of all fields of | 


labour. The most crushing thought regarding them 
is, that the boar from the forest so often wastes the 


| vineyard that might be so fruitful. To see all these 


| capabilities of good destroyed by the demon of in- 
| temperance is more than the heart can well endure. 
| Soon may they pass under a better sceptre! Where 
‘sin has reigned unto death” may ‘righteousness 
| reign unto eternal life through Jesus Christ our 
| Lord.” ‘He shall judge the poor of the people, he 
shall save the children of the needy, and break in 
pieces the oppressor.” ‘‘Come, Lord Jesus: come 
| quickly !” 
| W. G. Brarkiz, 





MARS’ HILL. 


BY THE REY. A. W. THOROLD, M.A. 


Ir is Sunday evening in August, and we are at 
Athens. The burning glare is now gone out of the 
sky. A breeze from the sea rustles through the olive 
trees, and there is a buoyancy in the glittering air 
that quickens the brain and makes the mere feeling 
of life a happiness. This morning we went to church, 
and our white umbrellas were but a poor protection 
against the terrible burning of the sun. But once 
within the cool quiet walls, we soon forgot the scorch- 
ing streets outside; and the sermon to which we 
listened from the lips of the preacher was a blessed 
testimony to the joy of serving God with the whole 
heart. On our way back, in company with Captain 
Mansel, who had just returned from the Delta, we 
were gladdened by the news that 3000 Bedouins have 
already settled down on the banks of the fresh-water 
canal, recently cut from the Nile to Suez. So far 
they appear industrious and tractable, and the next 
thing must be to send them the Word of God. We 
did not again risk exposure in the afternoon, but now 
that it is cooler we propose to start for a quiet walk 
and for an open-air service,—where the congregation 
indeed will be scanty, but where we are quite sure of 
a good sermon, for it was preached by St. Paul, and 
we shall read it out of the Bible. Our hotel, the 
Hotel d’Angleterre, is on the northern side of a 
square, which on the south is open towards the plain 
of Attica and the mountains of Bootia. As we go 
out, the street on the right leads to the new part of 
the town, and the cafés, and the staring boulevards, 
which in Germany or France might be handsome and 
convenient, but which here are but funnels for the 
dust and reflectors for the sun, made yet more absurd 
by the miserable trees planted at intervals, and but 
little thicker than stout walking sticks, In whatever 
way ancient Athens was built—and it is quite probable 
that the gods were lodged far more magnificently than 
the people—they were surely wiser in their generation 
than the modern Athenians, and did not lay traps for 
sunbeams, where a sun-stroke is death. On the left 
the street penetrates the poorer parts of the town 
until it reaches the base of the Acropolis. We did 
not notice that much respect was paid to the Lord’s 
Day, for the provision and fruit sheps were all open, 


| and the people lounged about as if there was nothing 
| else to do. The modern Greek costume, when cover- 
| ing the broad shoulders and stout limbs of a well- 
| made man, though foppish, is perhaps becoming. The 
| Greek women have lost themselves in bonnets. 

And now we are beginning to climb the great hill 
in front of us, with the débris of centuries piled up 
on its steep sides, and a wall still bounding the 
enclosure. What the Minster is to Lincoln, what the 
Castle is to Edinburgh, what the Alhambra is to 
Granada, what the Citadel is to Cairo, the Acropolis 
is to Athens, Wherever you are it seems to be close 
to you, and if you wished it ever so, you could not 
forget it. In that blue transparent air it is visible 
for miles and miles, and we ourselves saw it from the 
Gulf of Eyina, from the ruins of Phyle, and from 
the summit of Pentelicus. It is hard to say, when 
it is most impressive ; whether in the early morning, 
as the rising sun strikes it with gold ; or in the even- 
ing, when the pink and violet tints flush out in the 
sky ; or, perhaps best of all, in the starlight, when, 
without seeing its ruin, we could just make out its 
shape and form, grandly asserting its pre-eminence by 
night as well as by day ; the lighted houses, like glow- 
worms on a bank, gleaming and flashing on its sides, 

Leaving the Acropolis on our left, and the modern 
city lying at our feet, we came round to an isolated 
hill, some thirty or forty feet lower than the Acropolis, 
and about the same height above the level below. 
Mounting to the summit, we stood on Mars’ Hill. 

Mars’ Hill, or (in the Greek form of the word) 
Areopagus, derives its name from an old tradition, 
that the god Mars was brought here to trial for mur- 
dering a son of Neptune. It was used for the assem- 
blies of a criminal tribunal, the most solemn and 
venerable in Athens: and Greek historians state it to 
have been the spot from which the Persians attacked 
the Acropolis. It is of black limestone, jagged, and 
knobbed, and_uneven to an extraordinary degree ; in 
breadth varying greatly ; in length, as I should con- 
| jecture, from 150 to 200 feet. On the eastern side, 
| facing Hymettus, are sixteen very ancient steps cut 
| into the rock, by which on that side the hill is 

climbed, and up which the Apostle would be broughé 
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out of the Agora. At the top of these steps, in a | 
very rough and broken condition, are the remains of a | 
bench of stone cut out of the rock ; but it is incredible | 
that the Council of Areopagus can have used nothing 
but these jagged fragments: and some marble chairs, 
which we saw in the precincts of the Theseum, and 
which were said to have been taken from the | 
Areopagus, were a much more comfortable arrange- 
ment for that august body. After walking the entire 
length of the rock, we came to the conclusion that 
‘¢in the midst of Mars’ Hill” is the spot immediately 
above the steps, where there are plain indications of 
the stone having been cut away, and where there is 
most space for standing room. 

The view in the present day is different indeed to 
that which opened out to the Apostle. That view 
has been already described by Dr. Howson in lan- 
guage too graphic to be surpassed, and probably too 
familiar to need repeating. It is not, however, per- 
fectly clear how much St. Paul could then see from 
Mars’ Hill of the buildings on the Acropolis, An 
ugly medieval tower at the present time obstructs 
some of the prospect, but after taking some pains 
about it, I came to the conclusion that at the moment 
he was speaking, he could not have seen more than 
the white Parian tiles of the roof of the Parthenon, 
and that the gilded helmet of Minerva Promachus, with 
perhaps the point of her spear, was all that he could 
make out of that noble statue which flashed its smiles | 
on the Egean. Supposing him to be placed with his | 
face opposite Hymettus, when he turned right round 
he would see the Theseum ; in front under the hill | 
was the Agora, or market place, with its statues and 
plane trees, and manifold altars and sauntering 
crowds. On his left rose the majestic Propylea, at 
the summit of three flights of marble steps, the august 
entrance to the most august of temples. On his 
right was the Pnyx, and it is possible that he may | 
have caught a glimpse of the magnificent temple of | 
Jupiter Capitolinus, which already had been building | 
for 700 years, and was not to be completed for 
another hundred years to come. But wherever he 
turned, all was idolatry, and the great heart of the 
Apostle, jealous for God and pitiful towards men, like 
his Master before him, had no room, no time for say- 
ing either to himself or to others, ‘‘ See what manner | 
of stones and buildings are here!” His spirit groaned 
over the idols. He longed to deliver that gifted but 
flippant people from the misery of worshipping gods 
that were no gods; and the more that the splendours 
of Athenian genius were forced upon him each step 
he took, the more clearly that he saw the bountiful- 
ness of God to Athens, as from the top of that very | 
hill he looked down on the smiling plain, laughing 
with its beauty and fatness, the more he desired that | 
they should know who gave them their power to get 
wealth, and that in Him they lived, and moved, and 
had their being. 

The prospect is very different now. .The Agora, 
once so brilliant and so ornamented, is now a dull, 
brown waste, covered with stones and rubbish. 
Masses of broken masonry, such as encumber the 
approach to an Egyptian temple, block up the foot 
of the Acropolis, The steps towards the summit are | 


| 


| 





| 


allin ruin; and fragments of shafts and columns are 
strewn about on the ground in a desolation that rivals 
Carnac. A few columns of the Propylea remain ; 
but the choicest friezes of the Parthenon, which is 
now roofless, may be seen, without the trouble of a 
journey, in the British Museum. The small temple 
of Niké Apteros, cleverly restored, is in striking con- 
trast with the ruin on which it looks down, and the 
Caryatides of the Erechtheum, which are in good 
preservation, reminded us of St. Pancras Church in 
the heat and crash of London, There is still the 
enclosure of the Pnyx, to which we shall return. 
The Theseum, through its having been early con- 
verted to the purpose of a church, is in an admirable 
state of preservation. The great plain dotted with 
olive trees, and white in the blistering heat, stretches 
down as of old to busy Pirszeus, and the Gulf of 
Salamis, and the mountains of the Morea misty in 
the haze, not much changed from the Apostle’s days, 
save that the soldiers we meet have guns instead of 
swords, and that in the blue waters there are steamers, 
not triremes. 

But it is time now to turn to the Acts of the 
Apostles; and having informed ourselves of what 
Mars’ Hill is like, and of the difference between the 


| view it commanded in the time of the Apostle, and 


the view it commands now, let us glance at the 


| preacher, let us look round at the congregation, let 


us analyse the sermon. 

It is clear that the Apostle appreciated the import- 
ance of his position, as well as the difficulties of it. 
It is also plain, from the tone and nature of his 
address, how remarkably he had been qualified by 
the training of his early years for addressing that 
audience, At the feet of Gamaliel St. Paul had 
learnt to make allowance for prejudice, to cultivate 
freely the study of Greek authors, and yet to keep 
fast hold of the religion of his fathers. To the 
Jews he could become a Jew. To the Greeks, in the 
same sense, he could become a Greek, quoting their 
writings, freely recognising the truth contained in 
them, and on their own foundation building up the 
faith of Christ. We may observe, further, in the 


same groove of thought, that this was the first direct 


conflict between the Gospel and philosophy: and by 
whom could that conflict be better commenced than 
by one who, in training an Aramaic Jew, but by 
circumstances a Hellenistic Jew, spoke Greek as his 
mother-tongue, but was exceedingly jealous for the 
Old Testament: who, while he was thoroughly at 


| home on the soil of Athens, and had no occasion to 


shrink from discussion with her acutest philosophers, 
kept back ‘‘ nothing that was profitable” to them, 
merely lest they should sneer at it, and with an 
admirable courage, went on from natural religion to 
the Resurrection of the dead. 

The congregation, probably not a large one, and 
entirely of a private, not official character, had asked 
him to explain the new doctrines he had brought into 


| the town, in a place where they would be free from 
| interruption. 


The Apostle gladly consented ; and it 
is evident from the narrative, which St. Luke no 
doubt received directly from him, that he was well 
aware of the different materials that composed his 
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* This mark indicates the spot on Mars’ Hill where St. Paul is supposed to have stood. 
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audience, and that his task was not the same as that 
of preaching to rough peasants at Lystra, or to Lydia 
and her companions at Philippi. 

‘¢ Certain philosophers of the Epicureans, and of the 
Stoicks, encountered him. And some said, What will 
this babbler* say? other some, He seemeth to be 
a setter forth of strange gods... . And they took him, 
and brought him unto Areopagus, saying, May we know 
what this new doctrine, whereof thou speakest, is ? 
For thou bringest certain strange things to our ears : 
we would know therefore what these things mean.” 
Our word ‘‘ Epicurean” gives quite a wrong impres- 
sion of the teaching, and perhaps of the character, 
of Epicurus. He lived from 3B.c, 342 to B.c. 271, 
and, though no writings of his are extant, his system 
is represented in the poems of Lucretius, who 
flourished two hundred years after him. His ob- 
ject was to find in philosophy a practical guide to 
happiness. Despising logic, he relied on experience 
rather than on reason, and while claiming for the 
body to be considered as a necessary part of man’s 
nature, he laid great stress on the right of the senses 
to be the criterion of truth, He further denied the 
immortality of the soul, and the interference of the 
gods in human affairs : and though it would be unjust 
to make him accountable for the errors of his followers, 
it is easy to understand how readily a system of un- 
restrained bodily indulgence might be deduced from 
such premises, 

The Stoics, so called from a Greek word meaning 
**porch,” stood onamuch higherelevation, and attracted 
such really lofty minds as those of Marcus Aurelius and 
Epictetus. Their pride and independence, however, 
were fatal obstacles to the light and love of God. 
They were in great measure followers of Plato, without 
adopting all his peculiar tenets, and the value of their 
philosophy consisted, according to Mr. Westcott, in 
their recognition of the Fatherhood of God, the com- 
mon bonds of mankind, and the sovereignty of the soul. 
Yet it rested on fate, rather than on the just will of a 
personal God. Their notion of immortality was spoiled 
by queer theories of recurring periods of cosmical 
ruin ; and though the Apostle would have more to 
build on and sympathise with in them than in the 
Epicureans, they would probably despise, with quite 
as bitter and intolerant a scorn, the divine doctrine of 
future judgment. 

Bat the situation had its greatness as well as its 
difficulties. The temples, and groves, and sculptures 
round him would kindle thought in moving pity ; and 
in a discourse which has never been surpassed for tact 
mingled with boldness, and for natural ability sancti- 
fied by the Holy Ghost, he proceeded to expound the 
new philosophy, in which the foolishness of God was 
to be wiser than men. 

It has been repeatedly observed that he did not 
commit the blunder of reproving their superstlitious- 
ness. He called them ‘‘Men of Athens,” as Pericles 
had called their fathers, in the great days. He was 
anxious to commend what was right in them, though 
it might have been perverted and exaggerated. He 
also alluded to their public worship ; and though he 





* This word, be re A gama is one that picks up seeds, and is 
ang applied to 








ventured to call it ignorant, he refused to pronounce 
it insincere. 

Then began the sermon, the substance of which, 
to express it briefly, consists of three main thoughts : 
the nature of God, the unity of man, and the respon- 
sibility of life. God is ones—a Spirit, the maker of all 
things, man included—who dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands, and man’s device, glorious though 
they be; on whom man cannot confer anything that 
He does not possess already in his own essence and 
Godhead. 

And this God ‘‘ hath made of one blood all nations 
of men.” Was there a movement among his hearers 
as these words, so well chosen, but so daring and so 
terribly plain, fell on them? The unity of the human 
race, and, as its consequence, the equality of all men, 
in a previous century would certainly have provoked 
a burning displeasure; and the enthusiast who should 
have dared to utter it would have put his life in peril. 
But things were changing to prepare for Christ. As 
Mr. Merivale has shown us, the victories of Alexander, 
in bringing all the East under the sway of a single 
sceptre, and the Roman system of jurisprudence, 
which fused men into one common mass, through 
legislating for all by a single code, had already re- 
conciled even Athenians to the doctrine of one com- 
mon stock and origin, though probably they still 
adhered to Aristotle’s dictum of the natural inferiority 
of the slave. 

So he went on, without interruption, to develope his 
statement into the further conclusion of the division 
of nations, and the peopling of countries, and the 
limitation of territories—an arrangement so plainly 
wise and merciful, that men were to be led thereby to 
recognise the superintendence of a Divine Providence, 
and thankfully to acquiesce in what was ordained. 

Here, however, as we may imagine, the preacher felt 
himself on tender ground ; and to recommend his doc- 
trine not as in any way one of his own invention, but 
as what was the conviction of the race, and affirmed 
by one of themselves, he quoted a line from the poet 
Aratus, ‘‘for we are also his offspring.” But this 
quotation further served his purpose as an additional 
argument against idolatry. ‘‘ We ought not to think 
that the Godhead is like unto gold or silver or stone, 
graven by art and man’s device.” Men have so 
thought of God—your fathers, for instance, and your- 
selves. What is past, indeed, God will not bring 
back upon you. Now, however, things are changed. 
God has revealed Himself as a moral governor, and as 
one who will take account of men’s doings by a man 
whom He has ordained ; and the proof of this is in 
the fact that He raised Him from the dead. 

We may here observe that the Apostle did not 
refer to the death of Christ, otherwise than by impli- 
cation, in mentioning His being raised from the dead ; 
nor did he speak of the general Resurrection, but 
simply of the individual raising of Jesus ; nor did 
he explain that the man of whom he was then 

speaking, was eternal God. One way of accounting 
for this is by supposing that he meant to have said 
all this had he not been interrupted. We may also 
remark, that in his famous argument in the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, the resurrection of Jesus 
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| 
is made to contain the proof and first-fruits of ours ; speaker to approach with self-possession an audience, 
that from the remarks of those who invited him to | where no feelings were ever spared, and no slip ever 


explain himself, it may reasonably be inferred that in | passed over, and where each individual was a states- 
former conversations and discourses he had declared | man, a gentleman, and a scholar. The greatest 
the Divinity of Jesus, for how otherwise could he be orators in the world have stood up here. Some of 
accused of speaking of strange godsin connection with | their speeches still live in books, the delight of 
Him? Then in that same passage, ‘‘ the resurrection” | students, and the torment of schoolboys, but the 
seems to indicate a future event which was to happen | Greece they represent is like a bright cloud in the sky 
to all men, not a past occurrence, confined to one. | behind us. Certainly that spot teaches impres<ively, 
And then, just as he may have been on the point | though silently, the vanity of human greatuess, the 
of pressing sin on their consciences, and of preaching emptiness of earthly consolation, and the irresistible- 
righteousness and temperance, his voice was stayed, | ness of the will of God. Athens undoubtedly has 
*solvuntur risu tabule.” They did not fly into a | been more prolific in all kinds of human greatness 
passion with him ; probably it was far too hot for | than any other spot in the world, though she had 
them to make themselves hotter by throwing away | only 21,000 citizens out of whom to find them ; but 
good anger at ‘‘the vagaries of a fanatical Jew.” }. heap of ruins is the tomb of her glory. After the 
They did not drive him out of the city, or stone him. | first year of the Peloponnesian War, Pericles stood up 
They simply laughed, and left him to himself. Truth | on that rock to cheer his countrymen in their great 
was nothing more to them than something to talk | depression. He did his best, but he could not speak 
about as they sauntered under the plane trees. | of a Resmrection he had never heard of, when the 
Amusement was what they wanted, not salvation. | parted shall mevt again to part no more. His words 
The men who made Socrates drink hemlock for his | are truly noble, when he speaks of love of country, 
atheism were indeed in earnest ; but these men could | and of the grandeur of dying in its defence; but he 
neither be startled by a judgment to come nor soft- | provides only a poor consolation in suggesting the 
ened by the news of a reconciled Father, for their | possibility that those before him might have yet other 
hearts had sunk down in the region of eternal snow, | children, who should likewise go forth to die for 
and all they wanted was to be let sleep on and die. | Athens, Underneath that pulpit, as the waves of the 
So Paul went away, and we do not read that he | tossing sea, or as ears of corn bending under the wind, 
ever came back. There were, indeed, some results | the excited mob shouted for the expedition to Syra- 
from his visit ; for those who said they would hear | cuse. But the expedition to Syracuse was the founda- 
him again may possibly have done so, and two names | tion of Athenian decay. Demosthenes, on that same 
are mentioned as indicating that God did not suffer | pulpit, stood up again and again to rouse his country- 
His servant to see no reward. Anyhow, the witness | men against Philip of Macedon. But it was God’s 
was raised, and the Name that is above every name | will that Greece ultimately should come under the 
confessed and adored, and the gauntlet flung down in | sway of the kingdom of iron, and Philip conquered 
the face of heathenism ; and as St. Paul went down | for Rome. 
to Pirzus to take shipping for Corinth, he had this Immediately opposite the Areopagus, and north of 
comfort, that he had not been ashamed of Christ | the hill of the Museum, are three singular excavations 
where it was very easy to be ashamed of Him, and | in the rock, one of which leads on to a subterranean 
that Dionysius and Damaris would be his joy in glory. | chamber, diminishing towards the top like a bell. 
It is now nearly time to be going. for we have pro- | No doubt it has at some time been used as a granary, 
mised to attend a service at Dr. Hill’s house, and the | but it goes by the name of the Prison of Socrates, and 
sun has long since dipped into the Bay of Salamis. | there is no good reason why the tradition should not 
Yet, let us linger a moment for one more long and | be correct. St. Paul may have looked over at it 
intense look, which shall photograph the spot in- | while he was preaching, and perhaps the thought 
effaceably on our memory, and enable us at our will | crossed him, with an emotion of thankfulness, that he 
to stand by the side of St. Paul. had more liberty for preaching Divine truth than 
First, to the south of the Acropolis, between it and | Socrates for asserting private speculations. Certainly 
the sea, and at about right angles to Mars’ Hill, is no uninspired man ever penetrated so far into the 
the Pnyx, an artificial platform, the boundary of | secrets of Divine truth as did Socrates. No methods 
which has been compared to a semicircular bow, with | of teaching have surpassed or displaced his, whether 
the string partly drawn, and where the public assem- | for the faculty of clear exposition on the part of the 
blies were held in ancient times. It is capable of | teacher, or for sound mental training on the part of 
containing 7000 or 8000 persons. Towards the north- | the learner; and it is quite correct to say, that he 
east it is supported by a wall, towards the south it is | yielded up his life in the assertion of truth, and for 
bounded by an excavation in the living rock, from | the rights of conscience. But we may go further, and 
twelve to fifteen feet high. The bema, or pulpit, occu- | trace God’s hand in it. We may say that Socrates 
pied by the speakers is a quadrangular projection of prepared the way for Paul, his calm and grand death 
the rock, about eleven feet broad, and ten feet high. | bringing about a reaction against religious intolerance, 
The assemblies were held at daybreak, as there was no | which was felt ever after; and that Paul was heard, 
awning to protect them from the heat: and no seats | because Socrates had died. It is, moreover, an 
were provided. The voice needed to be clear and | interesting thought, that the Apostle, writing to the 
strong to reach the outer rim of the crowd, and won- | Romans from the soil of Greece, and at a spot from 
derful nerve must have been required to enable a | which on a clear day the Parthenon might have been 
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descried glittering in the sunshine, may have had 
Socrates in his mind, as the instance to point his 
words,—‘‘ That which is known of God is manifest in 
them, for God hath showed it unto them. For the 
invisible things of Him from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things that 
are made, even His Eternal Power and Godhead.” 

Let us cast one more glance at the Acropolis, and 
endeavour to imagine it in its marvellous beauty, 
when it was covered with those prodigious efforts of 
genius and art. Let us also regard it as a milestone 
of history; and couuting up the men who have climbed 
those steps, and passed under those porticoes, and 
stood under the shadow of the Parthenon, and paused 
to look down on the green plain, and the blue moun- 
tains, and the glittering sea, let us learn that God 
alone is Eternal, and His kingdom the kingdom which 
cannot be moved. The grandest religious processions 
the heathen world ever saw passed up here. Long 
after her political decay, Athens remained the metro- 
polis of letters ; and, until her schools were finally 
closed by Justinian, she claimed to teach the world. 
Hither came Cicero, and Atticus, and Julian the Apos- 
tate. Here Basil and Gregory passed their university 
life together. Here Jerome, on his way to Rome, lifted, 
not without difficulty, the globe of brass at the feet 
of the statue of Minerva, which was used to test the 
strength of athletes who entered themselves for the 
games, Athens in her later years consoled herself for 
her political insignificance by a kind of superb arro- 
gance in matters of taste and philosophy ; and if 
Greece bowed her back to Rome, Rome bowed her 
head to Greece, 

But ‘‘ the world passeth away, and the lust there- 
of.” That rushing stream of splendid intellectual life 
has lost itself in the sands. The middle ages come 
between it and us, like the desert between Damascus 
and the Euphrates. The works of Phidias, the de- 
light of the old world and the despair of the new, 
have come down to be burned for lime. 

Our last glance shall be at the modern city, most 
of which lies between the Acropolis and a hill called 
Lycabetius, crowned by the Royal Palace, and orna- 
mented here and there with ha:.dsome private resi- 
dences, though spoiled by filthy corners, that remind 
the traveller of the worst parts of Constantinople. 
Perhaps it is somewhat difticult to forgive modern 
Athens for being there at all. The politician asks if 





history justifies the experiment of attempting to re- 
vive a country long since dead and buried into.a mo- 
dern constitutional government. The artist lingers 
among the ruins, and intensely feels that a city which 
sti imparts the highest ideas of philosophy and art to 
modern Europe, possesses in her writers, and even in 
her ruins, her true greatness ; and that to try after a 
new glory may be only to tarnish and obscure the old. 
The historian, as he thinks of ancient Athens under 
Pericles, ceases to wonder that the State which num- 
bered among her citizens such men as Aristides and 
Plato, Aischylus and Thucydides, should have aspired 
to be mistress of the sea and land that she could make 
out from the Acropolis ; and Athenians, instead of 
being ambitious, seem only to be demanding the right- 
ful homage to their indisputable greatness, when they 
claim precedence of Sparta, and Coriuth, and Thebes. 
The Protestant asks himself whether St. Paul would 
be satisfied with the Christianity of Athens, if he 
could again come to visit it. Would he think that 
the Greek Church has sufficiently preserved her purity 
and her simplicity? Is she true to her Lord, and to 
herself, in the devout use of her noble opportunities ? 

However anxious we may be to be just and indul- 
ent, and to appreciate difficulties, where we who 
judge enjoy such vast privileges, and they who are 
judged, possess but few, there is reasou to fear that 
though one favoured spot, where little children are 
daily instructed in the pure truths of the Gospel, 
would indeed secure his favour, his thanksgiving, and 
his blessing, in other places St. Paul would only too soon 
detect the spirit of superstition, if not the sin of ido- 
latry. They are the truest friends of the Eastern 
communion, who gently but firmly point out her 
errors from the truth, They are the best pioneers of 
a future union between orthodox Churches, who 
clearly indicate the obstacles that lie in the way. 
Though the faith is the Catholic faith, and the Bible is 
not forbidden, and there is no pretence of infallibility, 
there is still so much to do that is not attempted to be 
done, so much to throw away that now conceals and 
smothers the feeble life below, that St. Paul, once 
again on Mars’ Hill, would still be compelled to say— 
‘¢ Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him declare 
I unto you ;” walking through the streets, and enter- 
ing the churches, and watching the worshippers, he 
would still feel something of the old sadness at being 
** left at Athens alone.” 
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BY THE EDITOR. 
Part IT. 


To everything, says Solomon, in the book of Eccle- 
siastes, there is a season, and a time to every pur- 
pose under the heaven: a proposition which, like a 
flower full blown, he spreads out into such particulars 
as these—“‘a time to be born, and a time to die; a 
time to plant, and a time to pluck up; a time to kill, 
and a time to heal; a time to weep, and a time to 
laugh; a time to mourn, and a time to dance; a 





time to get, and a time to lose; a time'to rend, and & 
time to sew ; a time to love, and a time to hate; a 
time of peace and a time of war.” Religion, it may 
be observed, has no place in this remarkable cata- 
logue ; and, paradoxical as the assertion seems, its 
absence only makes it the more conspicuous. It has 
no place among births or deaths, saving or slaughter, 
feasts or funerals, the calm of peace or the tempests 
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of war, because, unlike these, it belongs to no season ; 
but to all seasons, to every period and time of life. 
Its functions are like those of breathing, which, distin- 
guished from eating, resting, or working, are carried 
on throughout all the years of our existence, nor 
cease even when reason sleeps and the bodily senses 
are all steeped in slumber. 

Notwithstanding, there is a sense in which religion 
also has its season. As there is a time to be born, 
there is a time to be born again : to turn to God ; to 
die to sin, and live to righteousness, And which of 
all the periods of human life will prove most favour- 
able to that great change, is a question we can neither 
too soon nor too carefully determine. Interests are 
involved here more important far than those which 
belong to any, or to all those other times ; to the 
loves or hatreds, the wars or peace, the births or 
burials of a life, whose joys and sorrows in a few 
more years will be nothing to us—no more than the 
suns that shine, or the storms that beat upon our 
grave. The great English dramatist, accepting the 
three score years and ten of Scripture as the ordinary 
span of life, divides it into seven decades ; and, bor- 
rowing imagery from the stage and shifting scenes of 
his own profession, represents each as an act played 
out on the boards of a theatre—beginning and clos- 
ing his famous description thus : 


** All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players : 
They have their exits and their entrances, 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages. At first the infant, 
* * * * * 
Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange eventful history, 
Is second childishness, and mere oblivion.” 


Without following the French, to regard all children 
under fourteen years as being, to use their term, sans 
discernement, and not properly amenable to punishment, 
let us here exclude infancy and mere childhood from 
consideration ; periods these when many, hardly able 
to act for themselves, are plastic as a piece of clay— 
taking shape and form from the hands into which 
they fall. And of the three remaining periods— 
youth, manhood, and old age—which is the most 
fitted for working out our salvation, for giving all 
diligence to make our calling and election sure, for 
fighting the good fight, for running the Christian 
race? The very terms of the question supply the 
answer. Solomon says the first. Well, if he is 
right, if in this judgment he sustains his fame as the 
wisest of the sous of men, if he spake thus in the 
noon-tide of that wisdom which dawned in his early 
choice and rose like a sun on the eyes of a dazzled 
world,—I need not ask, if he is right, how many are 
wrong? Not but that they intend some day or other 
to become religious; only not now, when their blood 
is hot, and the reins lie loose on the neck of passion, 
and the cup of pleasure is foaming to the brim. Were 
the plans and wishes of many expressed in words, 
they would take the very shape of the striking but 
shocking prayer of Augustine, Lord convert me! but 
not now—not now ! 

They have no wish to die as they are. On the 


contrary, knowing, at least fearing, that they have 
never been converted, and are not at peace with God, 
they recoil from such a thought ;—their type, one in 
whose company we once happened to be placed in 
alarming circumstances. The carriages flew along the 
iron rails ; they flashed by stations, post, and pillar ; 
and began so to sway from side to side, that my fellow- 
traveller, by profession a minister of the Gospel, got 
much alarmed, and asked, ‘* Do you think there is 
danger?” ‘* Think there is danger !”—I gravely re- 
plied ; “‘ we may be in eternity in another moment.” 
Struck to the heart as by a knife, his full and florid 
countenance turned pale as death, while, with an 
emphasis no acting could imitate, and a look of horror 
never to be forgotten, he raised his hands to exclaim, 
‘God forbid!” Equally dreading a present and 
sudden death, how many live and sin on in the hope 
that after spending their days as lovers of pleasure, 
they shall end them as lovers of God ; that they will 
turn over a new leaf when they are old; and that, to 
use @ common expression, it will be all right in the end? 
Bubbles, fair to look on, but fragile as those the touch 
of a finger breaks! and the breath that blows up such 
vain expectations is the belief that of all the periods 
of human life none is so favourable to religion as old 
age. A great, yet not a wonderful mistake !—one into 
which, on the contrary, it is very natural for unre- 
flecting and inexperienced youth to fall. Young people 
fancy that when the days are come when they shall 
say they have no pleasure in them—when, in other 
words, there are no pleasures to enjoy—it will be 
easy to cease being lovers of pleasure, and become 
lovers of God ; they fancy that when they have fallen 
‘‘into the sere and yellow leaf,” fading sight and 
health and hearing cannot fail to warn them of the 
approach of death, and prepare them for his coming ; 
they fancy that religion, like ivy, which gets no hold 
of a close and firm wall, grows best on what is old ; 
and that as the weathered stones, the cracks and 
gaping rents of the shattered rnin, by offering a hold 
to its arms helps it to climb till it crowns the summit 
and clothes the grim old tower in a green, graceful 
mantle, so the infirmities and decays of age will prove 
helpful to piety—giving it a hold on our hearts it 
had not obtained, but that they have been shattered 
by the disappointments, and trials, and shocks of 
life. 

Alas for those who embark their salvation on such 
bad bottoms, such ventures, and worthless specula- 
tions ! Experience is the true test here. Youth speaks 
from fancy, but old men from facts ; and all experience 
—whether that of Solomon, or of others muclr less 
wise than he—pronounces these hopes to be utterly 
false, mere delusions. Old fruit, still hanging on the 
tree, comes away to the touch; but it is seldom 
without a wrench that old people part with life. Have 
not I seen, and wondered to see, how some aged 
saints would cling tenaciously to life, and be almost 
as happy on recovering as one in the green spring, 
or flower and summer of their days? Earthly joys 
are like the sun, which never looks so big as at his 
setting ; and be it life, or children, or pleasure, or 
mouey, it is natural to love that which we are soon to 





lose, not less but more. 
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** T loved him much, but now I Jove him more. 

Like birds whose beauties languish, half-concealed, 
Till, mounted on the wing, their glossy plumes 
Expanded shine with azure, green, and gold: 

How blessings brighten as they take their flight! ” 

Then as to the effect on man of the near approach 
of death, youth has to learn what experience teaches 
age, that death resembles the horizon. Within the 
lessening circle of advancing years, death may seem 
much nearer than once it did, and the expression, 
* If God spares me,” may be oftener in the thoughts 
and on the lips ; still it presents this remarkable fea- 
ture of the visible horizon that, whether it seem near 
in a misty, or distant in a clear, fair, open day, as we 
advance, it recedes—ever flies before us. Youths 
count on forty or twenty years ; and where is the old 
man who does not, even from his stand-point by the 
grave, see one or two years, at least some days or 
months, before him ? 

Suppose it otherwise ; suppose also that the powers 
of the mind do not fail with those of the body; sup- 
pose that no aged Christian ever had to complain of 
the evil days when he could not pray, nor meditate, 
nor fix his thoughts, nor rise, as on eagle’s wings, in 
heavenly meditations, as once he did; suppose that 
none ever blessed God on their death-bed that they 
had not left their peace to seek amid the weakness 
and infirmities of age ; suppose that sin may be safely 
yielded to till it becomes habitual ; suppose, so to 
speak, it were found as easy to bend an old tree as a 
young one, to turn a swollen river as a tiny stream ; 
suppose it is not true that 


‘*Tll habits gather by unseen degrees 
As brooks run rivers, rivers run to seas ;”’ 


suppose that for once Solomon is wrong, and that of 
all the periods of life old age is best for getting a 
change of heart, an interest in Christ, peace with God, 
a title and a meetness for the kingdom of heaven,— 
yet, I say, it were well and wise not to delay, 
because— 


WE MAY NOT LIVE TO BE OLD. 


The oak lives a thousand years. The yew reaches a 
much greater age : a churchyard among our Scottish 
mountains boasting one, specially mentioned by Hum- 
boldt, under whose green canopy we have sat, which 
flourished in the days of Solomon, and stood, white 
with snows.or hoar frost, a mighty tree that Christ- 
mas eve on which our Lord was born. In contrast 
with the giant forms and stubborn lives of trees that, 
yielding slowly to their doom, look down on the graves 
of many generations, are their leaves. Fragile and 
fading, these are often nipped in the bud ; they are 
easily crushed ; their life does not extend beyond a few 
months ; the cold of autumn is their death, and the 
snows of winter are their shroud. For these reasons 
a leaf has been a favourite emblem with poets, both 
sacred and profane, of man, of his feebleness, of his 
mortality. So, when stripped of all his property, 
his children suddenly whelmed into a common grave, 
these his dead griefs and his wife a living one, his few 
friends the ‘‘ miserable comforters” whose unskilful 
hands widened the wounds they sought to close, so 
spake Job : turning to God, he plaintively expostulates 





with Him, crying, ‘‘ Wilt thou break a leaf driven to and 
fro?’ Thus also spake the prophet who saw a picture 
of man, his sins and sorrows, where the wind at the 
close of autumn, tearing through the tinted woods, 
swept off their leaves in showers, and scattered them 
swirling and eddying along the grounnd—* We all,” he 
exelaimed, ‘‘ do fade as a leaf, and our iniquities like 
the wind have carried us away !” 

We fade asa leaf! In one sense we do, and in 
another we do not. Most leaves live out ail their 
days, but not many men—few men the half of them. 
Of all our race nearly the half die in infancy, and 
are torn from mothers’ bosoms to lie in the cold arms 
of death. Another large proportion drop into the 
grave ere the summer of life is past. The woods re- 
tain their foliage till days grow short, and fruits grow 
mellow, and fields fall to the reaper’s sickle; but 
how small the number of men who survive, in grey 
hairs and stooping form, slow step and shufiling 
gait, to wear the marks of age ere they follow their 
companions to the tomb? Ask that hoar old man 
where are the playmates of his childhood, where the 
boys who sat by him at the desk in school, where 
the youths, flushed with health and full of hope, with 
whom he started in the race of life, where the guests 
of his board, his competitors or his partners in business? 
In the grave !—all mouldering in the grave: save one 
and another who, amid new faces, now find them- 
selves to be strangers on this earth, and remain the 
last vestiges of their generation,—clinging to life just 
as I have seen a fow brown leaves hanging on the tree, 
and whirling in the winter wind when skies were dark 
with storms, and fields were white with snow. 

To the eye of faith this survey, these bills of mor- 
tality, present nothing melancholy. An early death to 
those who are in Christ is but another expression for 
an early deliverance ; and if in place of being long 
becalmed, or tossed about by storms, and perhaps 
driven out once and again to sea when their ship was 
in sight of land, those voyagers who make a short 
passage count themselves happy, fortunate, are not 
they rather to be envied than pitied who, by an 
early death, escape much of the sins and sorrows of 
this world ?—like birds of passage, they just light on 
it, rest for a little while, and then, as if they found 
nothing tempting them to prolong their stay, take 
wing and soar up to heaven. Viewed in this aspect, 
but for the cold, the cruelties, the hunger, the wants 
and sufferings which, springing to a large extent from 
parental vices, account for the circumstance, there is 
nothing melancholy in the shortness of many lives, 





and that nearly the half of all born die under five 
| years of age; leaving but a small fraction to see the 
| threescore years andten. But what more melancholy, 
more marvellous, than to see thousands setting at 
nought these well-established facts ; delaying their 
salvation, and, where interests of the highest moment 
are concerned, counting on years which not one in a 
hundred of them shall ever reach? No wise man acts 
with such infatuation in other, and far less important 
matters. 
For example. Prudent men insure their lives ; and 
why? Because, they answer, life is uncertain ; be- 





cause there is nothing more uncertain ; because the 
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chances are that they shall not live to be old. And if 
I should be cut off suddenly, early, what, says a man, 
is to become of my family? The children of this 
world are indeed wise in their generation. Oh that 
men would reason as soundly, and act as wisely, where 
higher interests are at stake! If you should be cut 
off suddenly and early, what is to become of your 
family ? Well, let me change but a little the terms 
of the question, and ask him who, reckoning on 
years, is putting off the things that concern his peace, 
Tf you should div suddenly and early, what is to be- 
come of your soul—your precious soul ? 

Prudent men, again, make their wills when their 
bones are full of marrow, and there is not a grey hair 
in their head. The deed shows their name written with 
a strong and firm hand ; nor is it by their death-bed 
that, hastily summoned to the scene, the lawyer, the 
physician, and the minister of the Gospel meet. In 
many respects it would prove much more convenient, 
saviug the trouble and expense of codicils, to delay 
the settlement of their affairs to future years—to old 
age, should they ever reach it—when they shall have 
retired from business and realised their fortune. 
Should they ever reach it! But they know that few 
reach it, and that they may never do so; and there- 
fore, with health bounding in every artery and bloom- 
ing on their cheeks, they sign their last will and 
testament. In matters where the interests and peace 
of families are concerned, wise men repudiate delay, 
nor venture anything on the chance of living to be 





old. Is the peace of our souls less worthy of our care ? 
** Set thine house in order, for thou shalt die,” said 
the prophet to the king; but how much more need, 

with a higher foresight, that we should set our hearts | 

than our houses in order? We may die to-morrow— | 
**thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required of 
thee. ” 

Prudent men, again, by the practice of economy 
and self-denial, make provision for dying in their prime. 
Young, they seem to have reasonable ground for ex- 
pecting that many years are before them ; and that 
they may live to see their children standing on their 
own feet—fighting their own battle, altogether inde- 
pendent of a parent’s help. Why should not they then, 
launching on the tide of prosperity, take their enjoy- 
ment of the world ?—in place of being haunted by fears 
of a widow and children left with a scanty provision, 
why should not they anticipate a venerable, green old 
age, a long day and a quiet evening, with their 
children’s children climbing their knee and playing at 
their feet? Why? Because, they answer, though 
many fancy such a picture, there are few that sit | | 
for it. Few live to be old ; nor on such an unlikely | 
chance will they venture the happiness and well-being | 
of their children—not they. Would to God we were | 
all as wise in what involves the happiness and well- | 
being of our souls! and that every sinner without an 
hour’s delay turned to Jesus, to embrace Him as his 








perish ! 
OLD AGE 18 A MOST UNSUITABLB PERIOD. 


The work to which we are called, which must be 


done by all in this world, and by some this day, | 


or never done, is well described in the words of 
Nehemiah, ‘‘I have a great work to do, therefore I 


cannot come down.” It requires our utmost energies, 
You have seen a man who had thrown himself into 
the crowd that blocked up a narrow door, battling his 
way through, with broad shoulder throwing the living 
mass aside, as the vessel does the water that breaks and 
foams and. flashes from her brow—so we are to strive 
to enter in at the strait gate. You have seen the 
swith swinging his heavy hammer at the glowing 
forge, with the veins standing out on his brawny arms, 
and the sweat on his swarthy brow—so we are to 
labour for the bread that never perisheth. You have 
seen the sinewy frame of a lithe aud young com- 
petitor in the race go by like the wind, as with flowing 
hair, expanded nostrils, eager eye, heaving breast, 
and flying feet, he bends to the course—so we are to 
run the race set before us ; so, forgetting the things 
which are behind, and looking to those which are 
before, we are to press toward the mark of the prize 
of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 

Whoever sat to Solomon for this graphic picture 
—the keepers tremble, the strong men bow them- 
selves, the grinders cease, the windows be darkened, 
the almond tree flourishes, and the grasshopper is a 


| burden—it is plain that neither the old man he 


painted, nor any at his age, is fit for tasks like these. 
The Scriptures, whatever figures they employ, every- 
where represent the work of salvation as one demand- 
ing the highest energy, powers untouched by time and 
unimpaired by decay. Look at the subject in the 
light of that figure, where the kingdom of heaven is 
represented as a city taken by assault. Defenders 
man and assailants swarm round the beleaguered wall. 
It is breached ; the breach is pronounced practicable ; 
the forlorn hope lie in the trenches, ready when the 
bugle sounds to spring to their feet, and with a run 
and a dash to throw themselves headlong into the 
yawning chasm ; but this must be bravely, quickly, 
vigorously done, for the breach ‘is’ bristling with 
bayonets, and men within stand by their guns to sweep 
it with showers of death. Now when the stormers are 
waiting a leader whom they expect to come with elastic 
step, and bold carriage, and manly form, and eagle 
glance, and sword flashing in the sun, and a voice that, 


| erying, Follow me, rings through the ranks, and starts 
ying » Ting g 


all to their feet, let an old man advance, tottering on 
a staff, with panting breath and piping voice, to bid 
them follow,—who would follow? Amid all the 
solemnities of an hour that should be the last to many, 
| they would laugh his grey hairs to scorn. Let these 
and like feeble steps keep the garrisons at home ; but 
the assault of cities, and storming of the deadly breach, 
| require the pith of manhood, the fire and flower of 
youth. So does the work of salvation. It is incon- 
sistent with the feebleness and decay of age ; for ‘‘ the 
kingdom of heaven suffereth valence, and the violent,” 


| says our Lord, “ take it by force.” 
Saviour, to cry, in his great extremity, Save, Lord, I | 


True, salvation is not of works. ‘“ By grace,” as 
Paul says, “‘are ye saved, through faith ; and that 
not of yourselves ; it is the gift of God : not of works, 


| lest any man should boast ; for we are His workman- 


ship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works, which 
God hath before ordained that we should walk in 
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them.” And since God occasionally magnifies and 
illustrates the exceeding riches of His grace by calling 


one, and another, at the eleventh hour, making them, | 
| triumphed ; but their victory reminds us of the saying 
| of the king who, holding the ground after a hard 


after being grafted into Christ, bring forth fruit even 
in old age, making, so to speak, “‘ the barren woman 


to keep house and be a joyful mother of children,” | 
his bravest knights and stoutest men-at-arms, ex- 


there is no age, and no case hopeless, The words, “ Is 
anything too hard for the Lord ?” are as applicable to 
the new birth of an old man as to the birth of Isaac 
by an old woman. So fast as their tottering steps can 
carry them, in the last lingering lights of day, let 
hoary-headed sinners hasten to Jesus. He will not 
reject them. 
spake ye would not hear, and when I called ye would 
not answer ; now when ye speak I will not hear, and 


He might, but He will not say, When I | 
| the kingdom of heaven.” 


when ye call I will not answer ; I will laugh at your | 


calamity, and mock when your fear cometh. Fear 
not that— 
** As long as life its term extends 
Hope’s blest dominion never ends ; 
For while the lamp holds on to burn 
The greatest sinner may return.” 

Notwithstanding this, and that the Word of God 
assures us that whosoever cometh unto Him He 
will in nowise cast out ; the homage we owe to truth, 
and the duty we owe to souls, require us to say, that, 
judging by results, old age is, of all the ages of life, 
the least fitted for the work of salvation. No doubt 
we lave read of hoary sinners becoming as little chil- 
dren, and turning to God ; but in the experience of 
more than thirty years we have never met with one 
such case. 

At the close of a dark and stormy day we have 
seen the sun break forth at his setting, to bathe the 
whole landscape in a flood of glory, and having painted 
a rainbow on the storm-cloud, to sink to rest amid the 
odours of flowers, and the joyful songs of groves and 
skies. But whatever others may have don¢, we have met 
nothing corresponding to this in the realm of spirits ; 
not one old man who lived the life of the wicked, 
and died the death of therighteous, I am not speaking 
of those who, in circumstances that were more their 
misfortune than their fault, had no opportunity of 
knowing the truth till they were old—who, like the 
penitent thief, perhaps, received their first as well 
as last offer of a Saviour at death ; never had Christ 
in their offer, as Simeon never had Him ir his arms, 
till their eyes were dim, and their heads were grey 
with age ;—I speak of those who have gone Sabbath 
after Sabbath to the house of God, whenever Christ 
was brought forward, to reject Him, and cry, like the 
Jews of old, “* We will not have this man to rule 
over us ;” who have put Him off, again and again, 
with the most miserable excuses ; who have resisted 
the influences of the Holy Spirit of God ; who have 
wilfully shut their eyes to the truth ; wlio have ob- 
stinately refused to be saved ; who have spent long 
years in fighting neither with the devil, nor the world, 





nor the flesh, but with their own conscience; and 





wounding it to the death, have at length won the 
victory. Now they have no qualms in sinning ; and 
they may have no bands in their death. They have 


fought day, but seeing it covered with the bodies of 


claimed, Another such victory and we are ruined! 
So fatal are victories obtained over conscience! Delay 
till your head is hoary, and your conscience seared, 
and you are, as they say, ‘‘Gospel-hardened,” and 
there is none to whom these words of hope are less 
applicable and appropriate, ‘Thou art not far from 


Still God does not shut the door in an old man’s face, 
The blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin—even from 
his—and the door of mercy stands open to the chief of 
sinners, Only, none can come too soon. Our posi- 
tion resembles his who, sole survivor of the wreck, was 
seized by a mountain wave, and, borne upon its crest 
onward to the cliff, was flung into a cave midway be- 
tween the top where anxious spectators had gathered, 
and the sea that raged and foamed below. Overa 


| precipice no foot could scale, dangling above a sea 


where no boat could live, friendly hands lower a rope 
—but, alas! the beetling rock overhung his place of 
sheiter ; and though he stood poised on its utmost 
ledge with outstretched arms, the rope hung beyond 
his reach, mocking his misery. Quick to devise and 
prompt to act, like all seafaring men, bis brave friends 
above haul in the life-line, and, now loading its end, 
they toss it once more over the crag, but seaward this 
time. It has got the motion ofa pendulum, and now 
swihging back, it comes in beneath the beetling cliff. 
With eager eye watching its coming, he makes a grasp ; 
but alas! his hand closes on the empty air, and the rope 
swings out again to sea. Ere long it returns, but to 
be as far, or farther, from his reach ; and he now ob- 
serves with horror that each time it swings, it comes 
less near him. A few more oscillations, and the line 
dangles in the air—a life-line could he reach it, but 
beyond his utmost reach, If, balancing himself on 
the outmost ledge, he leap to catch it at its next ap- 
proach, he may still be saved—not otherwise—nor 
shall this long be possible. Once more, again, it 
comes ; and a voice seems to ring in his ear, Now, or 
Never! With a prayer on his lips, and his eye on 
the rope, he bends to the spring, and, rising into the 
air, makes one desperate bound out from the cliff. 
‘The line is caught ; he is saved; and cheers from above 
that go up to heaven greet him, when, swinging out 
from below the overhanging crag, a living burden 
hangs on that rope with the grasp of death. So are 
we to understand the words ‘‘ Lay hold on eternal 
life.’ Such is the diligence we are to give to make 
our calling and election sure. For here, as there, 
Soon and Saved, or Late and Lost, are very near the 
tauth. For anything, indeed, we can tell, it may be 
Now, or Never. 
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THE RELATION OF REASON TO REVELATION. 


Tris is the age of reason. The march of intellect 
has passed into a proverb, Progress is the motto 
stamped upon mind at this present time as con- 
spicuously as upon everything else. The human 
understanding has during the last half century stridden 
forward with seven-league boots. Those who are 
able to look back fifty years are astonished with the 
retrospect. The practical application of the gigantic 
power of steam to machinery of all sorts, to locomo- 
tion for instance both by land and water, bringing 
distant countries and their inhabitants into close con- 
nection with each ether—the application of the same 
power to the press also, which in consequence now 
pours forth with marvellously increased speed and 
facility, as well as at a greatly diminished cost, the 
products of the brain, and so brings one mind into 
much closer and more constant contact with other 
minds—the discoveries of enterprising travellers in 
regions hitherto unknown amongst the records of the 


remotest antiquity, in Central Africa, in Nineveh, | 


Babylon, and Egypt—the results of geographical and 
astronomical research—the railway, the telegraph, the 
opening of China and Japan—the space which is 
now occupied by these things, what a blank it was 
fifty years ago, and how rapidly has that blank been 
filled up! These are some of the achievements of 
reason. One almost ceases to wonder that a power 
which has achieved so much, and with such rapidity, 
has by some persons of badly regulated mind been 
set up as an object of worship; and that these, in 
their haste to secure universal homage for their idol, 
and in forgetfulness of Him by whom reason is be- 
stowed, are calling not only upon men, but upon 
God Himself, to bow the knee before it. 

For it cannot be denied that one of the charac- 
teristics and most dangerous features of this present 
time, is the assertion of the supremacy of reason. 
Reason has done so much, that men rashly jump to 
the conclusion that it can do everything. Under 
such circumstances it was hardly to be expected that 
Revelation would escapo. This also, like everything 
else, must be brought to the test of reason. It is 
scarcely possible that it should be otherwise. As a 
matter of fact, at any rate, it is daily being brought 
to this test. Why should I believe what I cannot 
understand? How can that which is opposed to the 
discoveries of science be the Word of God? Why did 
God endue me with reason, if it were not intended 
that reason should be the supreme arbiter, as to what 
is and what is not His word and will?—Such are 
the speculations which are freely indulged in. Such 
are the questions which are daily asked. It becomes 
therefore a matter of paramount importance to settle 
accurately and absolutely what is the relation between 
Revelation and reason. 

Let it be carefully borne in mind then, in the first 
instance, that Revelation, or the Scriptures, or the 
Bible, —the name and title are immaterial,—are not in 
any sense the word of man, 2 Pet. i. 21: ** Holy 
men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 





Ghost.” In Mr. Hartwell Horne’s ‘‘ Introduction to 
the Scriptures,” this divine inspiration is (in Vol. I. 
p. 201) defined to be ‘‘the imparting such a degree 
of divine assistance, influence, or guidance, as should 
enable the authors of the Scripture to communicate 
religious knowledge to others, without error or mis- 
take, whether the subjects of such communications 
were things then immediately revealed to those who 
declared them, or things with which they were before 
acquainted.” The Bible, then, is the Word of God, 
and as the Word of God it must, under all circum- 
stances, be treated. The word of man is, like its 
author, fallible. It may be questioned, doubted, 
denied, in any manner and to any extent. On the 
other hand, the Word of God is, like its Author, in- 
fallible, and though it may be reverentially examined 
and inquired into, and in a respectful spirit subjected 
to every process which can in any way tend to the 
better understanding of it, yet it may never be ques- 
tioned, doubted, or denied. The main consideration 
to be borne in mind is the difference between the 
Bible and every cther book, by reason of the infalli- 
bility of its Author. 1 Thess. ii, 13: ‘For this 
cause also thank we God without ceasing, because, 
when ye received the Word of God which ye heard 
of us, ye received it not as the word of men, but as 
it is in truth, the Word of God.” In this commen- 
dation of the Thessalonians St. Paul lays claim, as 
regards the Word of God, to a deference exclusively 
its own. 

Some people, then, will be of opinion, that reason 
has nothing to do with Revelation, and that there is 
no appeal from the Word of God to the mind of man. 
‘*Fallible man,” they argue, ** must bow implicitly and 
abjectly before an infallible God. It is presumptuous 
to question, criticise, or examine. Mind was not 
given to man for such a purpose. Science and theo- 
logy have nothing to do with each other.” Such a 
theory as this is the fruitful source of superstition. 
This was the principle from which emanated the dark- 
ness of the middle ages, and all the corruptions to 
which that darkness gave rise. Hence men were 
brought so thoroughly to distrust the evidence of their 
own eyes even, as to believe that by the word of a 
priest bread and wine were actually changed into the 
body and blood of Christ, though they remained 
visibly the same simple elements as before. Nothing 
in truth can be more unreasonable or pernicious than 
such a theory as this. For reason is the gift of God. 
He then, who has given us reason, can never wish us 
to employ our reason upon every other subject except 
that which most of all concerns us, namely, His own 
Word. Rather, one chief object of the gift of reason 
is, that it may be employed for the better understand- 
ing of that which God has revealed. 1 Pet. iii, 15: 
‘¢ Be ready always,” says the Apostle, “‘to give an 
answer to every man that asketh you a reason of the 
hope that is in you with meekness and fear.” Con- 
ditionally on its being done with that measure of 
*¢ meekness and fear” which is due to the Word of 
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God exclusively, the Apostle recommends the exercise 
of reason upon the better understanding of that 
Word. 

Thus Lord Bacon, while he warns us not to expect 
the Bible to be a philosophical treatise, emphatically 
approves the exercise of reason upon the interpreta- 
tion of God’s Word. Vol. IL, 61: ‘Our Saviour 
saith, You err, not knowing the Scriptures, nor the 
power of God ; laying before us two books or volumes 
to study, if we will be secured from error ; first, the 
Scriptures, revealing the will of God; and then the 
creatures, expressing his power ; whereof the latter is 
a key unto the former; not only opening our under- 
standing to conceive the true sense of the Scriptures 
by the general notions of reason and rules of speech ; 
but chiefly opening our belief in drawing us into a due 
meditation of the omnipotency of God, which is chiefly 
signed and engraven on His works.” Thus Locke, 
in his ‘‘ Essay on the Conduct of the Understand- 
ing,” at page 4, “‘condemns those who seldom reason 
at all, but do and think according to the example of 
others, whether parents, neighbours, ministers, or 
who else they are pleased to make choice of to have 
an implicit faith in, for the saving of themselves the 
pains and trouble of thinking and examining for them- 
selves ;” and at page 72 he declares, “‘I never saw 
any reason yet, why truth might not be trusted to 
its own evidence: I am sure, if that be not able to 
support it, there is no fence against error, and then 
truth and falsehood are but names, that stand for the 
same things. Evidence, therefore, is that by which 
alone man is and should be taught to regulate his 
assent, who is then, and then only, in the right way 
when he follows it.” In short, to preclude reason 
from any exercise whatever of its power upon the re- 
vealed Word of God, is to deprive one of God’s best 
gifts of the privilege of being employed upon the 
noblest object to which it can be directed. It is even 
tantamount to saying, that the Word of God is un- 
able to bear the scrutiny of reason; or that Revelation 
and reason, both of them God’s gifts, must be antago- 
nistic to one another, Such a rule is sure to lead to 
the debasing of the mind, and to the introduction of 
every kind of most abject superstition. 

There are others, however, who run into the ex- 
actly opposite extreme. These are they already 
adverted to, who, carried away by their admiration 
of all which rgason has already achieved, are in conse- 
quence persuaded that there is nothing which it may 
not successfully attempt. These parties invest reason 
with a positive supremacy ; and, according to their 
theory, revelation itself must bow before reason. 
Now, if on the one hand it is wrong to conclude, 
that reason, though one of God’s best gifts, may not 
be in any way employed upon the interpretation of 
the revelation which it has pleased Him to give of His 
will, on the other hand, it must evidently be infi- 
nitely worse to set up reason as the sole and abso- 
lute interpreter of Revelation. For this is nothing 
more nor less than to make the inferior the judge of 
the superior. Since it will not be contended but that 
of the two gifts of God, Revelation and reason, the 
former, as being more direct and with less inter- 
mediate human instrumentality, occupies the higher 





position. The man who declares, I will not believe 
this or that unless I understand it; or this or that is 
contrary to that which the discoveries of the astro- 
nomer, the geologist, or the traveller, have proved, 
and therefore I cannot accept it as the Word of God; 
in reality places his own reason above Revelation ; 
ignores the Word of God as the Word of God alto- 
gether ; treats it as the word of man, just, that is to 
say, as he would treat the word of any human 
author ; and when discrepancies are discovered be- 
tween that which God has in His Word revealed and 
that which this so-called philosopher has himself 
observed in the material world, or collected from the 
observations of others, instead of humbly attributing 
the discrepancy to the defective character of his own 
mind, and patiently waiting till further research shall 
bring a solution of the difficulty, he at once jumps to 
the conclusion, that he is right and the Bible wrong. 
Men of this stamp generally begin by a suprome con- 
tempt for the opinions of others. As Locke says, 
‘¢ They contemn all that the ancients have left us, 
and being taken with the moderns’ inventions and 
discoveries, lay by all that went before, as if what- 
ever is called old must have the decay of time upon 
it, and truth were liable to mould and rottenness.” 
And again: ‘‘Such nice palates relish nothing but 
strange notions quite out of the way; whatever is 
commonly received has the mark of the beast on it, 
and they think it a lessening to them to hearken to 
it or receive it; their mind runs only after paradoxes ; 
these they seek, these they embrace, these alone they 
vent, and so, as they think, distinguish themselves 
from the vulgar. Philosophers,” he adds, in con- 
clusion, ‘who have quitted the orthodoxy of the 
community and the popular doctrines of their coun- 
tries, have fallen into as extravagant and as absurd 
opinions as ever common reception countenanced.” 
So true is it, that when once a man begins to put 
such an implicit confidence in the conclusions of his 
own reason, as to despise the conclusions as well of 
the ancients as of his own cotemporaries, the next and 
very easy and almost inevitable step is that which is 
most extravagant and absurd of all, namely, the 
overriding the Word of God. Authors, who advocate 
the supremacy of reason over Revelation, are generally 
unsparing in their sneers at the ancients, as well as 
in their contempt for the common opinions of their 
own times. The foundation of the presumptuous 
habit of mind is first laid with respect to that which 
is human, and then -rapidly and almost insensibly 
passes on to that which is divine. 

There are, then, on the one side those who allow 
to reason no place at all in relation to Revelation. 
There are, on the other side, such as claim for reason 
an absolute supremacy. The truth, as is usually the 
case, will be found to lie between these two extremes, 
Reason, which next to Revelation is the most precious 
of all God’s gifts, has been bestowed on purpose that 
it may be exercised, and on no object can it be more 
properly or profitably exercised than upon that only 
one of God’s gifts to which it is inferior, namely, 
Revelation. ‘‘ This,” says Locke, ‘‘ is that noble study 
which is every man’s duty, and every one that can be 
called a rational creature is capable of.” Only reason, 
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when exercised upon Revelation, must always bear in 
mind that it occupies an entirely subordinate position. 
It may seek to understand, but it must not deny. It 
may endeavour to explain, but must not alter. The 
Word of God and the works of God cannot but be in 
harmony, the one with the other. Where they seem 
to disagree reason may avail itself of all its resources 
in order, if possible, to heal the apparent discrepancy ; 
but if it fail, the failure must be attributed to reason 
alone. Lord Bacon, II. 61: ** So as we ought not to 
attempt to draw down or submit the mysteries of God 
to our reason ; but contrary-wise to raise and advance 
our reason to the divine truth.” As Bishop Butler 
eloquently lays it down at the conclusion of his Ana- 
logy: “ It is shown that, upon supposition of a 
divine revelation, the analogy of nature renders it 
beforehand highly credible, I think probable, that 
many things in it must appear liable to great objec- 
tions ; and that we must be incompetent judges of it 
to a great degree. This observation is, I think, un- 
questionably true, and of the very utmost importance ; 
but it is urged, as I hope it will be understood, with 
great caution of not vilifying the faculty of reason, 
which is ‘ the candle of the Lord within us ;’ though 
it can afford no light, where it does not shine, nor 
judge, where it has no principles to judge upon.” Or, 
as St. Paul rules the matter in Rom. iii. 4: ‘* Yea, 
let God be true, but every man a liar.” Time and 
larger experience are sure in the end to prove that it 
is not Revelation, but reason which is at fault. The 
‘* candle of the Lord” is intended to give light. But 
if men are so presumptuous as to use that candle as 
though it were the brightness of the sun itself, it is 
sure to lead them into difficulty and danger. 

The province of reason, then, in relation to Revela- 
tion is a subordinate province. Let us see how this 
rule acts as a matter of fact. A man is learned in 
languages. There is no limit to the extent to which 
he may employ the particular branch of knowledge in 
which he excels, on the comparison of different ver- 
sions of Scripture, in order to establish a correct text, 
or on the study of the words and idioms in the 
original, in order to arrive at a correct understanding 
of each sentence and expression. Another man is a 
good historian. What better employment for his 
department of reason, than to examine into the ex- 
ternal evidence of the genuineness and authenticity of 
the several books of Scripture; to compare that 
which is related by sacred with that which is related 
by profane historians, and prophecy with its fulfilment ? 
The astronomer and the geologist will not expect to 
find in Holy Scripture a system of science. A man 
would be laughed at as a pedant who in common con- 
versation should talk of the earth, instead of the 
sun, rising and setting, or who in giving a description 
of a garden should enter into details of the strata to 


which the soil belongs. So the real man of science | 


will not be surprised that the Scriptures, which were 
intended for the many, are expressed in popular lan- 
guage. He will not expect to find, but, on the con- 
trary, would be rather staggered if he did find, in 
the Scripture, scientific terms and distinctions. Thus, 
Lord Bacon, II. 129: ‘* But there is no such enmity 
between God’s Word and His works, Neither do they 


| 
' give honor to the Scriptures, as they suppose, but 
| much imbase them. For to seek heaven and earth 
in the Word of God (whereof it is said ‘heaven and 

earth shall pass, but my word shall not pass’) is to 

seek temporary things amongst eternal. And as to 
seek divinity in philosophy, is to seek the living 
among the dead ; so to seek philosophy in divinity, is 
to seek the dead amongst the living. And again, the 
| Scope or purpose of the Spirit of God, is not to ex- 
| press matters of nature in the Scriptures, otherwise 

than in passage and for application to man’s capacity, 

| and to matters moral or Divine.” 

Thus likewise, in reply to those who objected to 
the unscientific declarations of Scripture, as for in- 
| stance, ‘* Sun, stand thou still.” Gulileo quotes 
Baronius, the chief ecclesiastical historian of the 
| Roman Church, who says, *‘ The intention of Holy 

Scripture is to show us how to go to heaven, not to 
| Show us how the heaven goeth.” Also Jerome, who 
says, ‘‘ Many things are spoken in Scripture according 
to the judgment of those times wherein they were 
acted, and not accoiding to that which truth con- 
tained.” —(‘‘Stauley’s Lectures on the Jewish Church,” 
p. 247). Such a man then will read the stars, and 
dive into the bowels of the earth, bring daily within 
the reach of the telescope new heavenly bodies and 
become more intimately acquainted with the internal 
structure of the globe on which he lives, with the 
earnest hope that his researches may result in throw- 
ing new light upon the very concise description which 
he finds of such things in Holy Scripture. But, 
bearing in mind how often it happens that the scien- 
tific discoveries of yesterday are falsitied by the more 
careful and elaborate researches of to-day, when any 
unforeseen difficulty or discrepancy arises, he will at 
ounce distrust his own judyment, wait for longer time 
and more convenient opportunity—do anything, in 
short, rather than doubt or question, still less deny, 
that which is written. As to what is and what is not 
Scripture, that is to say evidence,—and as to the 
exact meaning of words and phrases,—there is 
no limit scarcely in this most legitimate sphere for 
the exercise of reason; and the extent to which 
all the resources of learning and criticism may in this 
direction be employed, for the glory of God and 
good of man, is almost boundless. But, as regards 
physical science, this is as yet almost maiden ground, 
Great as has been the advance made during the last 
half-century, man can scarcely as yet be said to have 
done more than just set his foot upon it. Whatever 
use is made of such knowledge in relation to Revela- 

tion, must be made with the utmost possible degree of 
caution and distrust ; with no doubt about the truth 
| and accuracy of every statement which is found in 
| that Word, for the divine authority of which the col- 
| lective wisdom of many generations has accumulated 
the most convincing evidence; still less with the 
| desire of finding errors and inconsistencies in it ; 

but with an earnest wish, if possible, to confirm and 
make more intelligible its short statements ; and with 
| that humility and deference, which are the natural 
| offspring of the conviction that He who made all 
| things must know better than those whom He made. 
| Lord Bacon, IIL. 30: ‘‘ But further, it is an assured 
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truth and a conclusion of experience, that a little or 
superficial knowledge of philosophy may incline the 
mind of man to atheism, but a further proceeding 
therein doth bring the mind back again to religion ; 
for in the entrance of philosophy, when the second 
causes which are next unto the senses do offer them- 
selves to the mind of man, if it dwell and stuy there, 
it may induce some oblivion of the highest cause ; 
but when a man passeth on further and seeth the 
dependence of causes and the works of Providence, 
then, according to the allegory of the poets, he will 
easily believe, that the highest link of nature’s chain 
must need be tied to the foot of Jupiter’s chair.” 
Such is the subordinate province of reason in relation 
to Revelation. But when reason asserts that every- 


Hence the need of being always on the watch. Hence 
the necessity of no compromise, no faltering, no 
shrinking from the duty of faithful soldiers ; of speak- 
ing plainly, boldiy, openly, and to the point. And 
since reason, which is naturally the idol of the young, 
is the power to which the appeal is chiefly made, 
hence the paramount necessity of stating plainly, 
broadly, definitely, the relation really subsisting be- 
tween Revelation and reason ; that, on the one hand, 
the charge, so often put forward as a kind of stalking 
horse, that it is sought to stifle reason altogether, 
may be shown to be groundless; and, on the other, 
the real character of the attempt to enact the supre- 
macy of reason may be exposed. The interests of 
science suffer fully as much as those of religious truth, 





thing is self-producing ; that there are proofs in the 
stratification of the earth that the Mosaic account of 
the creation is a fable; that much of the Old Testa- 
ment history is incredible ; that the Messiah is not 
the object of prophecy ; that the doctrines of justifi- 
cation, of original sin, of the resurrection of the body, 
and of eternal punishment, are opposed to common 
sense, aS is now being announced both from the 
pulpit and the press; in short that, as it was a little 
time ago happily described in a leading article of the 
‘¢ Times,” ‘‘one quarter of the Bible is untrue ;” 
reason has far outstepped its province and has become 


unreasonable ; and this abuse of it can bring nothing | 


but discredit upon one of tha choicest of God’s gifts, 
and disgrace upon those who so abuse it. 

The time has gone by for a direct and coarse attack 
upon the whole volume of the Holy Scriptures. The 
battering ram and even the battering train are out of 
date. No such clumsy, old-fashioned mode of assault 
on a large scale would be tolerated now. Sapping 
and mining, bit by bit, is the kind of attack now in 
vogue, and this on the most scientific principles. 
Lately it was the Church of England, which was 
menaced by a mine made by some of her own garrison, 
out of materials borrowed from the Church of Rome. 


Scarcely had the Church of England recovered from | 


the insidious inroads of Tractarian sappers, than the 
Church of Christ, nay, the very stronghold of revela- 
tion itself, was threatened by the authors of ‘* Essays 
and Reviews” with a mine constructed chiefly of 
German materials. By the help of foreign rationalism 


English science and history were set to work to sap | 


the foundations of truth, and a concealed, but on that 
account none the less determined, endeavour was 
made to seat reason on the throne of Revelation. 
Bishop Colenso speedily followed with an attempt to 
prove the Books of Moses a fiction, in order, as he 
gravely assures his readers, to serve the cause of truth 
and Revelation. The chief agents in these insidious 
assaults are not the avowed enemies of the truth. 
They are, on the contrary, its professed defenders. 
They are part and parcel of its garrison, ay, of its 
body-guard, and have possession of the pass-word. 
They wear the uniform of the defenders of the faith, 
and occupy positions of command in their ranks, 
Hence the ease with which the mine is laid. Hence 
the success with which it is sprung. Hence the 
danger, specially to the young and unwary, who are 
specially courted and flattered by these authors, 





| by reason being made a handle to pull down, rather 
| than build up, Revelation. As the handmaid of Reve- 
| lation, reason receives as much honour as she does 
| good service ; while, by being unduly thrust into a 
| place too high for her, she is in reality degraded. 

It is impossible, then, to cultivate too highly the 
noble gift of reason which God has bestowed. Let it 
| be cultivated to the very utmost that is possible. Let 
| all make themselves, as far as they have leisure and 
opportunity, masters of the various volumes to which 
| they have access. Let us study the histories of the 
| different countries of the world, specially that of our 
| Own country. Let us, with the geologist, descend 
| into the bowels of the earth, and with the astronomer 
| soar into the starry heavens. Let us acquaint our- 
selves with different languages, and with the varied 
and wonderful discoveries and powers of physical 
science. Let us do all this and much more, but do it 
in a humble and prayerful spirit, and under that pro- 
found conviction which has been always felt by the 
wisest men, that even when cultivated to the utmost, 
reason is, after all, but of very limited power, and 
must not be trusted, except very partially and cau- 
| tiously. Especially does this rule require to be ob- 
| served when reason is employed upon the interpreta- 
tion of Revelation. On no subject can it be more 
profitably employed than this. Of all books the Bible 
is the book. It is of all others the book which de- 
serves the largest portion of our time, and our most 
careful study. For the right understanding of it, 
every kind of secular acquirement may, as has been 
already observed, with the greatest advantage, be made 
subservient. The treasures of history, geography, 
geology, astronomy, philosophy, physical science, and 
language, may all be used to the greatest possible ad- 
vantage for the better understanding of God’s Word, 
so that they be only used humbly, prayerfully, and 
in dependence on the aid of the Holy Spirit. But if 
we allow ourselves to be puffed up by the acquisition 
of secular knowledge into the silly conceit of fancying 
that it is quite beneath us to believe further than we 
understand, it would have been better for us to have 
lived all our lives without education, without books, 
and without any relaxation from the long hours of 
business which but a short time ago made the cultiva- 
tion of reason, except amongst the highest classes, 
almost impossible. Let us then beware of being led 
astray by any of the many publications of the day 
| which, though not avowedly infidel, are almost more 
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dangerous than if they were so. Such are all those 
speculations, whether contained in magazines, reviews, 
pamphlets, tales, or in the more imposing volumes of 
mitred theologians or so-called philosophers, in which 
it is either openly maintained or tacitly implied, that 
nothing contained in Holy Scripture can be true 
which is opposed to the conclusions of reason and the 
discoveries of science. Rather let our feeling be—I 
will cultivate my intellectual powers to the utmost of 
my ability. I will make use of all the knowledge 
which I thus acquire, in order to the better under- 
standing of the Word of God. In general, probably 
I shall find Revelation and reason, both gifts of the 
same God, in strict harmony with each other. In 
whatever instance, however, and to whatever extent 
this is not the case, I will at once assume that it is 
the lesser of the two gifts which must be in error. I 
will wait patiently for more accurate information and 
further discoveries. I will distrust myself. I will 
put implicit trust in God. In the end, the hasty 
conclusions to which those who are too self-reliant 
rashly jump, under the influence of increased know- 
ledge and more persevering research, will be sure to 
melt away into perfect harmony with that which has 
been revealed. This is the spirit in which the greatest 
philosophers who ever lived pursued their discoveries. 
This was the spirit, for instance, of two of the most 
illustrious of our,own countrymen, Sir Isaac Newton 
and Lord Bacon. Concerning the first of these two 





great philosophers, one of his biographers writes as 
follows :—‘‘ With a power of intellect almost divine, 
he demonstrated the motions of the planets, the orbits 
of the comets, and the cause of the tides of the ocean. 
He investigated with complete success the properties 
of light and colours, which no man before had even 
suspected. He was the diligent, sagacious, faithful 
interpreter of nature, while his researches all tended 
to illustrate the power, wisdom, and goodness of the 
Creator. Notwithstanding, also, his reach of under- 
standing and knowledge, his modesty was such, that 
he thought nothing of his own acquirements ; and he 
left behind him the celebrated saying, that he ap- 
peared to himself as only a child picking up pebbles 
from the shore, while the great ocean of truthlay un- 
explored before him.”—(‘‘ Chambers’s Eminent Astro- 
nomers.”) Lord Bacon, whose works have already been 
frequently quoted, shall once again speak for himself. 
He places at the very head of his characteristics of a 
believing Christian, one which, emanating as it does 
from the founder of physical science in England, may 
well make some of our less humble-minded modern 
philosophers blush. His words—may they be deeply 
impressed on all our hearts, and be our rule, especially 
when Revelation and reason appear to clash with each 
other—the memorable words of Lord Bacon are :—‘* A 
Christian is one who believes things his reason cannot 
understand.” 
Ep. GIRDLESTONE. 





THE EARLY HYMNS OF THE CHURCH. 


Or that strange hymn which crowned the birthday | 


of a world to which dirges have since been more 


downwards the recorded hymns which rose from earth 


| were few until the hour when angels bent over the 


befitting, we know naught, except that its strains | plain of Judea to sing the sweetest song that ever 


were jubilant, and that the choristers were the | 
morning stars. The voice of sacred song was slow | 


to wake upon our earth if the hymn of Moses and 


pealed over our sin-smitten earth, when the Babe was 
born in Bethlehem, 
Yet once more, and John the Evangelist reopens 


Miriam, inspired by the great deliverance marked by | to us the world of cherubim and seraphim praising 


the broken chariot fragments which strewed the Red 
Sea shore, was really the first Hallelujah. But when 
the key-note was once struck, the harmony was 
seldom suffered to cease; and the saints of the 
ancient Jewish Church, one after another, expressed 
themselves in lyrics which have distilled in music 
upon the ever-expanding Church universal, through all 
the downward ages, until they culminated in such a 
glorious burst of praise as summons not only all 
things that have breath, but all things inanimate—the 
whole company of things created—to swell the hymn 
to their Creator. But the great prophet of Israel 
introduces us to anthems in which no discords mingle, 
and for the first time the sound of the harmonies 
which roll for ever round the throne of God falls 
upon mortal ears, Glorious to Isaiah’s soul had 
been the grand choral services of the first Temple, 
but more exceedingly glorious was the vision of the 
self-elevated throne, and the shining train of minis- 
trants, and the ranks of cherubim and seraphim 
with veiled faces chanting that Tersanctus, in which 
Dncleansed lips could bear no part. From David 











the Thrice-Holy, but it is no more dim and far away, 
for the veil is rent; and since the days of Isaiah’s 
vision, the way has been opened into the holiest by 
the blood of Jesus. Neither are its choruses unat- 
tainable, for though the living creatures still chant 
the Tersanctus, a strange new song is heard in heaven 
addressed to a King clothed with our humanity, and 
cleansed human lips join in harmonies which have no 
unfamiliar sound. It is the old song of the Church 
militant, no longer intermittent, and ascending feebly 


| here and there from the parched lips of combatants 


weary and faint with the strife of earth’s battle- 


| fields, but perennial and welling forth as the sound 


of many waters, as the general assembly and Church 
of the Firstborn, the great multitude which no man can 
number, sings its triumphal hymn. Nor is the Church 
alone, for ten thousand times ten thousand angels chant 
the chorus, and every creature which is in heaven, and 
on the earth, and under the earth, and such as are in 
the sea, join in the doxology, ‘‘ Blessing and honour 
and glory and power be unto Him that sitteth on the 
throne, and to the Lamb for ever and ever.” 
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The hymns of penitence and prayer, the breathings 
of the Church’s spirit in the weary pilgrim ages are 
heard no more among the jubilant multitude, but 
most surely they are not among ‘‘ the former things ” 
which ‘‘ shall no more be remembered, nor come into 
mind ;” and as the strains of victory peal round the 
throne,* the Lamb as it had been slain in the midst of 
it forgets not ‘‘ the yearning plaintive music of earth’s 
sadder minstrelsy,” when the dust of conflict was on 
every brow on which a crown now rests, The hymn 
which the morning stars sang together on the old earth’s 


birthday is unknown, but the more glorious creation | 


of the new heavens and earth has its recorded Halle- 
lujah, sung by the whole “ sacramental host of God’s 
elect.” As the choral psalms of the Temple conclude 
with a hymn of universal praise, so the brief canon of 
the songs of the upper sanctuary closes with a doxology 
—‘as it were the voice of many waters, and as the 
noise of mighty thunderings, and as the noise of 
a great multitude.” Old things are passed away ; the 
Church’s prayer, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come,” is answered. 
In the whole universe the will of the Father is done, 
for the kingdoms of this world are become the king- 
doms of our Lord and of his Christ. And it is in 
the hymn which throughout the ages stimulated its 
laggard hopes that the Church triumphant proclaims 
the glorious consummation: ‘‘ Hallelujah, for the 
Lord God Omnipotent reigneth.” 

The universal characteristic of the biblical hymns 
is profound reverence—a holy awe thrills not only 
through the doxologies of the multitude which gazes 
unveiled upon the King, the Lord of Hosts, but 
through the poetic utterances of praise, penitence, 
and prayer which were the heart-breathings of the 
olden saints who saw Him only through a glass, 
darkly. Nor do we find that those chosen ones to 
whom Jehovah gave a special familiarity of revelation, 
walking and talking with them as friend with friend, 
ever forgot that distance which separates man from 
his Creator, or presumed to offer even the sacrifice of 
praise otherwise than low, at His footstool. Moses, 
who walked with God as none other ever walked, 
sings in the earliest human hymn, ‘‘ Who is like unto 
thee, O Lord ? Who is like thee, glorious in holiness, 
fearful in praises, doing wonders?” and the first 


eleven verses of the 90th Psalm are occupied with | 
Deborah | 


one ascription of reverential adoration. 
sings of the Divine majesty as causing the heavens to 
drop and the earth to tremble. In the Psalms, 
whether of penitence, praise, or prayer, and even 
when David rises into the highest regions of com- 
munion with his God, the sweet singer of Israel ever 
remembers that though he has taken on himself to 
speak unto the Lord, he is but ‘*dust and ashes.” 
Alike in the poetry of the Old Testament and the 
New, awe and reverence, the growth of deep self- 
knowledge and of a true idea of the majesty of the 
Lord Jehovah, are ever found. 

It is yet more remarkable that, when all lips are 
cleansed, and the veil which is upon all faces is lifted, 





* David Dickson and a yet earlier writer, in their translations of the 
fine eld Latia hymn, Urbs beata Jerusalem, rejoice in representing 
David as ‘‘ master uf the choir,” while Mary, Simeon, and Zacharias 
sing the Mugnijsicat, the Nuxe Dimiitis, and the Benedictus, in which 

ey praised God on earth. 








and the eyes see face to face, aud the earthly bear the 
image of the heavenly, and are consecrated unto a 
royal .priesthood, the hymns of Heaven are no less 
reverent than the hymns of earth ; and even the songs 
of praise are sung in the attitude of worship, ‘* Thou 
art worthy,” chant the elders on their bended knees, 
**to receive glory, and honour, and power, for thou 
hast created all things—thou art worthy to take the 
book and to open the seals thereof. Blessing, and 
honour, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, 
and power, and might, be unto our God for ever and 
ever. Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God 
Almighty ; just and true are thy ways, thou King of 
saints.” And the last Hallelujah which the Book of 
Revelation records, rises from the lips of elders on 
their knees upon the glassy sea. 

We have no precedent, either in the songs of earth 
or of heaven, for any hymns which address the Lord 
Almighty as if He were ‘‘ altogether one of us ”—ex- 
postulating with the Father of Lights as if he were 
swayed by human passion and caprice, or any Scrip- 
tural warrant for addressing the Lord our Saviour 
with frequent reiterations of the name Jxzsus, which 
is scarcely less sacred than the name JEHOVAH, used 
only with the most profound reverence by tho 
Hebrew poets. So sacred is this name that the 
Apostles never addressed our Lord by it even before He 
was received up; and after the baptism at Pentecost 
they rarely apply it to Him in the third person, with- 
out the addition of Lord or the Anointed. Still more 
opposed to the spirit of sacred poetry are all hymns 
which invoke the Son of the Highest with irreverent 
repetitions, as if He were slow of hearing, or address 
Him with epithets of endearment which it would 
be unseemly familiarity to apply toa human friend. 

Augustine has defined a hymn as ‘‘the praise of 
God in song ;” but this is manifestly an undue limita- 
tion, even if confined to hymns intended for use in 
public worship, for some of the finest of the Hebrew 
psalms used in the choral services of the Temple were 
prayers offered in the first person singular: and there 
is little doubt that some of the penitential psalms of 
an almost entirely subjective cast were used in public 
worship, and that they are hymns is unquestionable. 
If the inspired hymns are to be taken as indica- 
tive of the region over which uninspired minstrelsy may 
safely wander, it has scarcely any boundaries, Events 
national and purely personal, unexpected deliverances, 
great and small mercies, personal religious experience 
of discipline, falls, backslidings, restoration, uncertainty 
and hopefulness, crises and eras in the national history, 
the beauty and perfection of the Divine law, the 
Divine attributes and dealings with man, the Divine 
glory in creation—everything, in fact, which could 
call forth religious thought or lead to prayer and praise, 
enters into the hymnology of Scripture. The songs 
of heaven, however, show that, wide as the field of 
song was, it has widened in the Gospel dispensa- 
tion, and suggest that the redemption and salvation, 
wrought out by Christ the King, should largely inspire 
the lyrics of the Church militant. 

Though rich in the heritage of priceless things, 
which the Psalmists of Scripture bequeathed to all 
coming ages, it yet was not possible that the Church 
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of Christ should celebrate the great things of the 
new covenant exclusively in the hymns of a covenant 
which was to perish and vanish away, or that in 
the days of her greatest light she should only sing of 
her slain and ascended Saviour in lyrics, however glo- 
rious, in which He was not even mentioned by name ; 
and though the psalms of David were then, doubt- 
less, as now, with the new light shed upon them from 
the Cross, the expression of the deepest experience 
and highest hopes of the Christian, we cannot doubt 
that as early as the apostolic age the need of other 
spiritual songs was felt which should embody the praises 
of Christ the King. But how that need was met, and 
in what hymns the melody that was in the Church’s 
heart found vent, we have no record ; and the quest 
for the spiritual songs, in which she praised her Head 
in the apostolic age, has hitherto been fruitless, only 
resulting in the belief that at a very early period the 
Magnificat, the Benedictus, and the Nune Dimittis, 
took equal rank with David’s psalms in the public 
worship of the Christians. It is probable that the 
earliest hymns were poetic narratives of the facts to 
which the faith and hope of the Church clung, the 
Incarnation, Passion, Resurrection, and Ascension ; but 
the circulation of the Apocalypse doubtless struck a 
higher keynote of praise, raising the feeble hosannahs 
of the little flock below to a measure of the diguity 
of the anthems chanted by the victorious multitude 
above; but of no hymns earlier than the second cen- 
tury have we any record, anid are thereby saved from 
the superstitious veneration which would certainly 
have accumulated round such relics of antiquity. 

As far as we can ascertain, the hymns of the early 
post-apostolic Church were of the simplest character, 
quite impersonal, solely objective, and composed, not 
as the expressions of individual experience for indi- 
vidual edification, but for public worship ; and were 
rather anthems and doxologies than hymns. The 
only authentic relics of this primitive hymnology are : 
—the Morning Hymn, the Gloria in Eecelsis, the 
Evening Hymn, * Hail, Gladdening Light” (used at 
the lighting of the evening lamp, and preserved by 
St. Basil), and the Gloria Patria, Tho first and last 
— as the treasures equally of the Eastern and 
Western Churches, as found in every language of 
Christendom, and consecrated by ages of pious use 
in the praises of the multitude which no man can 
number—havea very sacred interest, and their antique 
sublimity is as great in our own English tongue as in 
their classic originals, 

The Syriac hymns follow next in order, but at 
present they are very imaccessible, and are chiefly 
interesting to the learned as being in the language 
spoken by our Lord while on earth. Before the com- 
position of the earliest Syriac hymns now extant, 
Pardesanes, the Gnostic, at the end of the second 
century, composed 150 hymns, which were set to 
music ; and these, in the opinion of Ephraem Syrus, 
‘*preseuted the poison cup” (of Gnosticism) ‘ with 
such seductive sweetness,” that his poetic powers were 
incited into action in order to combat them. Before 
this period hymns must have been recognised as the 
most convenient method of popularising and propagat- 
ing doctrines among the unlearned, for it was the 





general diffusion and influence of the orthodox 
hymnology which induced this Bardesanes and others 
to appeal to the popular taste by embodying their 
heresies in verse. The Gnostic hymns had a long run 
of mischievous influence, for it was not till the fourth 
century that the Edessa monk stepped into the lists 
and confronted his antagonists with their own weapons, 
The Syrians attribute 12,000 hymns to St. Ephraem, 
but their decided Orientalism greatly interferes with 
their translation into English verse. The subjoined 
hymn is a version of one of them :— 


EASTER HYMN. 
Oh! blessed be Messiah, 


Who unto us hath given 
The hope that they who suffer Death 
Shall live again in Heaven ; 
And though dissolved and passed away, 
Shall be renewed eternally. 


Listen, O sons of men ! 
This, hitherto concealed, 

Unto the Church in these last days 
Is everywhere revealed : 

The Resurrection is complete, 

And Death lies bound at Jesus’ feet. 


For Jesus three days long 
Sojourned with Death alone, 
Won back his spoils from him, 
And made the power His own ; 
Laid waste his camp triumphantly, 
And gave his captives liberty. 


Until that time, proud Death, 
Uplifted with success, 
Boasted in arrogance, 
** See all are powerless ; 
Fen Kings and Priests obey, if I 
Give the command that they shall die,” 


But, e’er the tyrant knew, 
here came a mighty war : 
And the avenging foe, 
Down swooping from afar, 
O’ertook with shouts the enemy, 
Levelled to dust his majesty. 


Then in their graves the slain 
Knew that life’s sweet perfume 
Had floated silently 
Into the very tomb ; 
And joyfully the news was spread, 
Of hope accomplished for the dead. 


From the beginning, Death 
Ruled over mortal men, 
Until the Mighty One 
Arose Himself to reign ; 
And Christ proclaimed with thundering voice, 
That men in freedom should rejoice. 
Sr, Epnraem, 4th Century. 


Though this hymn was intended to give instruction, 
its teaching is conveyed in the simplest form of nar- 
ration ; but the parts are so adorned with the figura- 
tiveness of the East as to please the poetic ear, even 
under the disadvantages of a translation. This is 
especially the case in the sixth verse, which is a re- 
markable combination of delicate imagery with vigour. 

St. Gregory of Nazianzen, memorable as the first 
Greek hymn-writer, was a cotemporary of St. Ephraem, 
but his productions fall far below the highest attain- 
ments of Greek hymnology, which only reached its 
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zenith in the compositions of St. Andrew of Crete, 
St. John of Damascus, and St. Cosmas, Bishop of 
Maiuma. Among the magnificent Canons or long 
hymns of these writers, are to be found the Jo 
Peans ef Christian victory and the penitential sigh- 
ings of the broken heart ; but few gems from this rich 
mine have found their way into English collections, 
and the lustre even of these is tarnished by the change 
from a Grecian to an English setting. Many of the 
originals are stated by competent critics to possess a 
singular richness and beauty, entitling them to a posi- 
tion alougside of some of the finest prose hymns of 
the Church. With St. Joseph of the Studium, the 
most prolific of all the Greek hymn-writers, the crown 
of sacred song fell off the head of the Eastern Church 
to be placed on that of her Western sister ; but cen- 
turies before, hymns had become the language of the 
people to such an extent that Chrysostom found the 
cauticles of Arius popular melodies in the streets of 
Constantinople as early as the 4th eentury, and 
composed orthodox songs as an antidote. With such 
apparently light weapons the battles of the sects were 
repeatedly fought, and blows as deadly were dealt on 
all sides as with the heavy battleaxes of our contro- 
versial folios. 

The following specimen of a Greek hymn of the 
8th century is translated from a part of one of the 
Canons of Andrew, Archbishop of Crete :-— 


Christian ! dost thou see them 
On the holy ground ? 

How the troops of Midian 
Prowl and prowl] around ? 
Christian! up and smite them, 

Counting gain but loss ; 
Smite them by the merit 
Of the Holy Cross ! 


Christian ! dost thou feel them, 
How they work within,— 

Striving, tempting, luring, 
Goading unto’sin ? 

Christian ! never tremble ; 
Never be downcast : 

Smite them by the virtue 
Of the Lenten fast ! 


Christian ! dost thou hear them, 
How they speak thee fair? 
§¢ Always fast and vigil ? 
Always watch and prayer?” 
Christian ! answer boklly, 
“*While I breathe I pray ;” 
Peace shall follow battle, 
Night shall end in day, &c. 
St. ANDREW. 


This spirited hymn requires little comment, but it 
points to the superstition which, when full grown, 
portrayed on frescoed walls the enemies of the Chris- 
tian in the form of horned and hideous imps, and de- 
mauded their exorcism by holy water. The next 
translation is a fragment of the ** King of Canons,” 
the great Mid-lent Canon of the same author, which 
contains 300 stanzas, 


Whence shall my tears begin? 
What first-fruits shall 1 bear 
Of earnest sorrow for my sin, 
Or how my woe declare ? 
O Thou, the Merciful and Gracious One, 
Forgive the foul transgressions I have done. 





With Adam I have vied, 
I’ve passed him in my fall ; 
And I am naked now, by pride 
And lust made bare of all— 
Of Thee, O God! and that celestial band, 
And all the glory of the Promised Land. 


If Adam’s righteous doom, 
Because he dared trangress 
Thy one decree, lost Eden’s bloom 
And Eden’s loveliness; 
What recompense, O Lord! must I e 
Who all my life Thy quickening laws neglect? &c. 


Sr. ANDREW. 


This hymn, which bears a strong resemblance to 
some of the penitential pieces of Newton and Wesley, 
was a Kathisma or ‘‘ Sitting piece” used in public 
worship. The following is a translation of the cele- 
brated ‘Hymn of Victory,” sung after midnight on 
Easter morning during the symbolical ceremony of 
lighting the tapers :— 


Tis the day of Resurrection ! 
Earth tell it all abroad ; 

The Passover of Gladness, 
The Passover of Gud ! 

From death to life eternal, 
From earth unto the sky ! 

Our CurisT hath brought us over 
With hymns of victory ! 


Our hearts be pure from evil, 
That we may see aright 
The Lord in rays eternal 
Of Resurrection-light ; 
And listening to His accents 
May hear so calm and plain 
His own ‘‘ All Hail,” and, hearing, 
May raise the victor’s strain. 


Now let the heavens be joyful ; 
Let earth her song begin ; 
Let the round world keep triumph, 
And all that is therein ! 
Invisible or visible, 
Their notes let all things blend: ; 
For Curist the Lorp hath risen, 
Our joy that hath no end. 


Sr. Joun or DAmascus. 


This hymn has lost its peculiar flavour in being 
** poured from vessel to vessel,” but the idea in the 
second verse, beautifully elaborated from the words, 
‘¢ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God,” expresses one of the most important truths 
eonceruing spiritual vision. 

From these few specimens it will be observed that 
the range of subjects has widened, and that hymns 
expressive of personal religious experience are along- 
side of those of pure adoration. Nor is the fact un- 
interesting that the hearts of Spirit-taught poets so 
early in the Church’s journey expressed not only the 
same sorrows and hopes as the holy Apostles, but as 
the multitude of pilgrim men far down the ages who 
have painfully toiled towards the mystic Jerusalem, 
each bearing his cross. The burden of sin which 
prompted Paul to exclaim, ‘‘ Who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death?” wrings from the Arch- 
bishop of Crete the query, more bitter in the original 
than in the translation, ‘* Whence shall my tears 
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begin,” d&c., and crushed Wesley down at the very foot 
of the Cross with the words,— 


** Dust and ashes is my name, 
My all is sin and misery.’ 


The hope which breathes through the lines— 


‘* Peace shall follow battle, 
Night shall end in day,” 


inspired the words, ‘‘ The night is far spent, the day 
is at hand ; if we suffer we shall also reign with him,” 
and gives their blissful confidence to Montgomery’s 
exquisite lines— 
“* Here in the body pent, 
Absent from Him I roam ; 
Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day’s march nearer home.” 

If these antique Eastern hymns served no. other 
purpose than to show that the Church invisible and 
universal, built upon the foundations of the Apostles 
and Prophets, has ever been one—in its conflicts, its 
fears, its hopes, and its victories ; that the temptations 
which assail it have been the same in all ages, and 
have been vanquished by the same weapons ; if they 
do but establish a community of sympathy, apart 
from all polemics, between the Christians of those 
ages who have gone home and those who are on 
their way thither, their long-buried treasures will 
not have been brought to light in vain. But even 
before the tide of Greek sacred song had began to 
ebb, the Eastern Church was in its autumn, and its 
faith was wrinkled over with those superstitions which 
are the forerunners of decay. Its very melodies 
were tainted, and numbers of the later hymns of 
the Greek service-books, no longer occupied with the 
spiritual realities of the Gospel, clustered round objects 
of sense, apostrophising in the language of a maudlin 
religious sentimentality the manger in which our 
Lord lay, the raiment which He wore, the cross on 


which He suffered, and the place of His brief sojourn | 


with the dead, 


| 





The best hymns of the Eastern Church are through- 
out rich in narrative and scriptural allusion, abound- 
ing in praises for redemption, in utterances of penitence 
and self-abasement, and in vivid descriptions of the 
Christian warfare; but they are poor as compared 
with the glorious hymnology which succeeded, in the 
expression of the yearnings of the heavealy home- 
sickness ; in the devout tenderness, often rising into 
rapture, wherewith Faith clasps the crucified Redeemer 
when wrapt into mystical contemplation of the glory 
given Him by the Father as Lord and Head of His 
Church. 

The lines with which this paper concludes are a 
translation of the earliest hymn extant ; the earliest 
uninspired composition in which our Lord Jesus Christ 
is united in the ascription of praise with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost. . We pass upwards along the far- 
stretching vista of hymns but to find that a doxology 
hallowed by the use of seventeen centuries is full of 
the praises of Him then but lately crucified and 
ascended, who waits to be crowned at the end of all 
things King of Kings and Lord of Lords, and we 
rejoice that through the long Christian era the Name 
which is above every name has united the whole family 
in heaven and earth. 


HYMN AT THE LIGHTING OF THE EVENING 
LAMP. 


Hail, Jesus Curist! Hail, gladdening Licar 
Of the Immortal Father’s glory bright ! 
Bless’d of all Saints beneath the sky, 
And of the heavenly company ! 

Now while the sun is setting, 

Now while the light grows dim, 

To FatuEr, Son, and Spirit, 

We raise our evening hymn. 
Worthy Thou while time shall dure, 
To be n’d by voices pure; 

Son of Gop, of life the Giver, 
THEE the world shall praise for ever ! 


Hymn of the 1st or 2nd Century. Preserved by Sr. Basi, 
Tsasetua L, Brep, 





THE CAPTIVES. 


Tue river flowed, the willows stoeped ; 
The lenely captives crouched and wept ; 

The people mocked ; the mourners drooped 
Over the memories they kept. 


“ Now, sing a song ef Israel, 
And smite the harp with cunning hand 
** How shall we sing? How shall we tell 
Jehovah’s name in a strange land ? 


‘* This is not His Jerusalem, 
And here we may not sing His praise ; 
How should we speak or sing of Him, 
Oh ye who waste our weeping days? 


‘* No child of Israel smiles or sings, 
Or smites the harp with cunning hand ; 








We will not speak the sacred things 
Of home, here, in the stranger’s land.” 


The captives, by the willows bowed, 
See, in a vision, as they weep, 
Their distant Salem, where the cloud 
Darkens on pinnacle and keep. 
** Remember Zion once again ! 
Remember Zion, Lord!” they cry; 
‘* Repent, thee, Lord, and turn our pain !’” 
Silent the broad bright waters lie ; 


Silent the shining firmament ; 
Silent the towers in glory set ; 

Silent red Edom in his tent 

Sleeps ; but the Lord will not forget. 
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SAUL, FIRST KING OF ISRAEL. 
CHAPTER VII—SAUL’S JEALOUSY OF DAVID. 


Ir would appear that during the period (perhaps a 
very brief one) of David’s first attendance on the 
court, the idea had never dawned on the mind of Saul 
that this was he who was. to succeed him in the king- 
dom. David was then too young for such a thought 
to have occurred. He was only thirty years old at the 
time of Saul’s death. For some years previously, his 
life had been that of a persecuted outlaw. When 
brought into Saul’s presence, after killing the Philis- 
tine giant, he could not have been much above twenty 
years of age, and yet Saul asked him then,—as if he 
had never seen him before,—‘‘ Whose son art thou, 
thou young man?” The only way of reconciling the 
accounts given in the 16th and 17th chapters of 
1st Samuel, is by supposing that sucha length of time 
had elapsed since David had first been with the king, 
and that such a change had taken place in his appear- 
ance, that Saul did not at first recognise him when he 
presented himself after the slaughter of Goliath. . If 
it were so, David would be too young at the time 
when he first struck his harp to soothe the distem- 
pered spirit of his sovereign, for the suspicion te,enter 
the mind of Saul that this was the neighbour—the 
better than he—of whom Samuel had spokenas: 
already divinely designated to, the throne. It was 
very different when he returned from the overthrow 


to that of Saul. Without entering into its details, 
let us rapidly review this epoch of Saul’s life, with a 
view chiefly of tracing the rise and progress of that 
passion by which the king’s breast was tormented for 
so many years, 

This passion. had a sudden birth and a rapid deve- 
lopment. The random songs of the bands of women 
furnished but a slender foundation for it to rest upon ; 
yet at first it had no other, We have no reason to 
believe that at thistime Saul had any knowledge of 
Samuel’s anointing of David. That event had taken 
place years before, The knowledge of it was confined 
to the members of Jesse’s family—nor would it be 
known. till.long afterwards even by them what the 
object of. the: anointing was, Saul’s only ground for 
suspicion was'the sudden. favour that David met with, 
andthe manner in which his triumph over the 
Philistines had ‘been celebrated. A passion springing 
from such a,source might have taken some time ere 
it reached its maturity. Saul might have waited, 
watched, inquired till something more was heard or 
seem, ere he settled it in his mid that the young 
Bethiehemite was the man that was to supplant him. 
Heswilt-not,cannot do so. A deep-rooted hatred, 
that nothingsbut the death of its object will satiate, 
Has sprung up at once full-grown within his heart. 


of the gigantic Philistine. ~ Hetad?done a deed ¢has#ef* And Saul eyed/David from that day and forward. 


placed him at once above the most distinguished of 
the people and put his name into the mouth of. the 
joyous bands who came forth out of all the eities~ofy 
Israel, singing and dancing and playing upon instru- 
ments, answering to one another, as“they sung and 
danced and played, ‘‘ Saul hath slain his thousands, 
and David his ten thousands.” It was buts burst of 
momentary gratitude in which they gave the youthful 
champion credit for all the thousands of the Philis- 
tines who had fallen after Goliath’s death. The one 
exploit of David had so far outrivalled any other indi- 
vidual service rendered to the state that they found 
no better form of expressing their admiration than 
by comparing it with the greatest of Saul’s victories, 
They might not seriously mean to set that one service 
of David above all that Saul had ever done for the 
state. The words, however, struck gratingly upon 
the ear and sank deep into the heart of the king. In 
a direct comparison between the two, the superiority 
was assigned to David. The words of Samuel occur 
to the memory of the king. The thought flashes upon 
him that this may be “the neighbour—the better 
than himself.” David was a neighbour; a Beth- 
lehemite, residing not far from Gibeah. And till now 
Saul had never seen the man in Israel, except the old 
prophet, whom the people would have spoken of as 
better than the king. ‘ And Saul eyed David from that 
day and forward ;—eyed bim with a gnawing envy, 
a bitter and vengeful hate. The history of the 
years that follow, as given in the ten chapters of the 
1st Book of Samuel, from the seventeenth to the 
twenty-seventh, belongs more to the life of David than 


‘And it came to pass on the morrow, that the evil 
spirit’from God came upon Saul, . .. and David 
played with his hand, as at other times: and there 
was @ javelin in Saul’s hand. .<And Saul cast the 
javelin ; for he said, Iwill smite-David even to the 
wall with it? (1 Sam. xviii, 9—11.) When the 
strange fit was‘on him Saul had done perhaps as 
strange a thing as this without its being imagined 
that it sprung from any deep-seated passion. But 
the fit leaves him, and the rankling jealousy is 
as strong as ever, thirsting for blood. Prudence 
pleads against any open attempt on David’s life. 
Craft*tries its hand. David is young and inexpe- 
rienced. He who by a chance slinging of a stone had 
killed the Philistine, might make but a sorry leader 
of a troop; if entrusted with command might commit 
some blunder that would reduce or destroy his fame. 
Saul makes him captain of a thousand men, and 
sends him off where none of the older officers will be 
near him to give him. counsel, entrusting him with the 
dangerous and responsible task of guarding part of 
the frontier line. But.David’s wisdom equals his 
bravery.“ And the king, fears’and hates him all the 
more, the more he proyes himself worthy of all the 
praise that had been lavished on him, The king’s 
honour had been pledged: that whoever killed Goliath 
should have the king’s daughter as his wife. The 
pledge is broken. Saul will not give his daughter to 
the man he so much dislikes. He must do some- 
thing, however, to cover the breach of faith, and so 
he offers Merab to David on condition of his valiantly 








fighting the Lord’s battles; his mean and malicious 
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hope being that the sword <f the Philistines may do 
what his own javelin had failed to effect. David 
makes no complaint, accepts the new condition, fights 
every battle that comes in his way, earns Merab a 
second time, but she is given to another. The 
double deceit, the public dishonour inflicted, might 
well have tempted David to mutiny, and so brought 
on the very quarrel the king was seeking to create. 
By prudent silence David saves himself from danger, 
and his pri:ce from doing him redoubled wrong. 
Saul hears now that his second daughter, Michal, is 
attached to David. Perhaps it was David’s attach- 
ment to her that made him sit so silently under the 
open insult of having the king’s da::zhter twice pro- 
mised and twice refused. He will do more—will 
run heavier risks to win Michal than Merab. The 
king may impose upon him any condition that he 
pleases, and quickly seizing the opportunity !:> does 
jay down one the executing of which was far more 
difficult and perilous than the slaughter of Goliath. 
David accomplishes the task ; Michal cannot be re- 
fused, and he becomes the king’s son-in-law. Again 
the Philistines come out to battle, and again David 
behaves himself more wisely and more valiantly than 
all the servants of Saul, and stands, not by marriage 
only, but by merit, nearer than any other subject to 
the throne. 

All this but deepens the hatred of the king. Craft 
has failed. Let the purpose then be openly avowed, 
and force be tried. Saul speaks “ to Jonathan and 
to all his servants that they should kill David.” The 
sharp remonstrance of his own son lays bare, even to 
Saul’s own sight, the ingratitude and the baseness of the 
project ; and in a moment of relenting, Saul swears, 
‘¢ As the Lord liveth he shall not be slain.” Resting 
on the king’s oath, David takes again his old place at 
the court. Once more the trumpet sounds to war. 
Another gréat battle with the Philistines is fought, 
and once again David covers himself with glory. It 
stirs up afresh Saul’s envious hate, and trampling on 
his oath he tries again to smite David to the wall ; 
tries, but fails, yet does not give the matter up; sends 
messengers to David’s house, with strict orders to watch 
all night and to slay him in the morning. Saved from 
the extreme peril by Michal’s ingenuity, David flies to 
Ramah, and accompanies Samuel thence to Naioth. 
This was a very unprotected place, with none there to 
defend David from “those armed messengers, who, as 
soon as Saul hears where he is, are sent to take him, 
but a mode of protection is furnished more effica- 
cious than sword, or shield, or spear. As the king’s 
messengers approach, a spirit which they cannot re- 
sist seizes upon them, and, the object of their errand 
forgotten, they take part in the praises and in the 
prayers, and return to tell the king that somehow or 
other, they knew not how, they had been stripped 
of the desire and the power to execute his com- 
mand. He sends other messengers; it fares the 
same with them. A third band is despatched, and 
with a like result. The baffled and irritated monarch 


resolves to go himself. He will test these strange 
reports of his messengers; he will try whether his 
own hand is not strong enough to lay hold of the 
fugitive and pluck him forth from the protection of | 





Samuel and his prophets. He goes, but ere he gets 
to Naioth the Spirit of the Lord is upon him also. He 
looks round upon the neighbourhood ; the look brings 
with it a strange revival of the past, suggests a strange 
contrast of that past with the present. Many a long 
year had come and gone since once before and in this 
very district it had been said of him as it was said 
now, ‘*Is Saul also among the prophets?” Alas, to 
Saul, how bitter the retrospect! He remembers those 
golden hours irradiated by youthful hope when a throne 
stood glittering before his eye, and as the Spirit of the 
Lord came on him, he felt himself avimated by noble 
impulses, burning with the desire to fui that throne 
as Samuel had been teaching him God wished to see 
it filled. Such was that throne to kim then; what is 
it to him now? Such was he then; what is he now ? 
A deep sigh might rise over the retrospect. ‘But this 
coming on him once more of the Spirit of tte Lord, 
was there in it no augury for good? Would that 
Spirit have revisited the rent and shattered tenement 
had it been altogether incapable of repair? Who shall 
tellus what passed through the agitated mind of the 
monarch as, humbled in the dust, he “lay down naked 
all that day and all that night,” before the Lord in 
Naiothof Ramah? The evil spirit was then far awzy, 
for another Spirit had possession, and perhaps beneath 
its influence the blackness of darkness that had been 
gathering on him had given way to some gentle dawn- 
ings of peace and hope. 

We are scarcely prepared for it, to see David, so 
soon after this visit of the king to Naioth, flying in 
terror for his life to Jonathan, and throwing himself on 
his friend’s sympathy and aid. Still less are we pre- 
pared for it that Saul on his return from Naioth, 
when he finds that David does not come io the court, 
and that Jonathan is in collusion with him, should so 
far forget the respect that he owed to his own family 
as to turn upon his son, saying to him, ‘* Thou son 
of the perverse rebellious woman, do not I know that 
thou hast chosen the son of Jesse to thine own 
confusion? . . .: For as long as the son of Jesse 
liveth . . . thou shalt not be established, nor thy 
kingdom ;” and when Jonathan ventures, notwith- 
standing the warning, to throw in a word of re- 
monstrance in David’s favour, that the king, in 
the vehemence of his rage, should hurl the javelin 
meant for David at his own son. Coming so close 
upon a season that could not but have been one of 
softening and relenting, this exhibition of temper, this 
manifestation of a purpose more fixed than ever to 
take David’s life, comes upon us with surprise. 

An explanation of this has occurred to us, which 
the narrative of Saul’s persecution of David when mi- 
nutely scrutinised will be found, I think, to support. 
So far as it appears from that narrative up to the time 
that Samuel, Saul, and David met at Naioth, the king 
had no positive evidence that David was his appointed 
successor. His own suspicious temper and David’s 
great popularity and commanding abilities engendered 
a strong belief that it might be so. But never once 
previous to that interview did he, by any word or 
deed, give indication that he counted David as a rival 
pretender to the throne, as a competitor with himself 
and his family for the kingdom. Immediately after 
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that interview, however, on the first public occasion 
that occurs, he openly proclaims this, not as an imagi- 
nation of his own, but as a fact, of which he had in 
some way been assured. Let us but assume that he 
got his first authentic intelligence of the fact from the 
lips of Samuel at Ramah, that the same was the case 
with David, and the after conduct of both stands at 
once explained. It was the last opportunity that 
Samuel ever had of meeting with Saul, and nothing 
would be more natural than that he should seize upon 
it to reveal the whole truth to the king. Saul had 
sunk amazed, subdued, upon the ground, when the 
visitation of the Spirit came upon him, and may have 
shown some symptoms of returning to a better frame 
of mind ; but when Samuel pours the unwelcome 
tidings in his ear, when he gets this confirmation of 
his worst fears, instead of lessening, as it should have 
done, his spite at David, instead of turning him from 
his deadly purpose to cut him off by death, it but 
aggravates the fatal passion that had got the rule of 
his dark spirit, and he returns from Naioth deter- 
mined to do everything to frustrate the Divine decree. 

He makes no secret now of the ground of his per- 
secution. He openly denounces David as a rebel, a 
conspirator, one who aims at subverting his govern- 
ment, usurping his throne, displacing his family. 
Taking adroit advantage of the doubtful steps fol- 
lowed by David, his deception of Ahimelech, his 
flight to, and his guile at Gath, the transfer of his 
family to Moab, the surrounding himself with an 
armed company of followers in the wilderness, Saul 
would have it that he was the injured and not the 
injurer ; that it was David who was seeking his life, not 
he that was seeking David’s, With spear in hand and 
his body-guard around him, it is thus that he addresses 
his own tribe : ‘* Hear now, ye Benjamites ; will the 
son of Jesse give every one of you fields and vine- 
yards, and make you all captains of thousands, and 
captains of hundreds ; that all of you have conspired 
against me, and that there is none that sheweth me 
that my son hath made a league with the son of 
Jesse, and there is none of you that is sorry for me, 
or sheweth unto me that my son hath stirred up my 
servant against me, to lie in wait, as at this day?” 
(1 Sam. xxii. 7, 8.) The only answer to this 
appeal, was that made by the Edomite whom Saul 
had set over his servants. Doeg told all that he had 
seen and heard at Nob, The priests were sent for. 
Ahimelech had acted in ignorance. If a crime had 
been committed by him in aiding David in his flight, 
the others were not involved in the guilt. No wonder 
that when the king gave the order to his servants to 
slay all the priests, no hand was put forth upon the 
innocent. Such refusal to obey might have led Saul to 
reconsider his command. He was too passionate, too 
wilful. Since no Israelite will do it, the bloody task 
is committed to the foreigner. Eighty-five priests are 
slaughtered, and Nob is given up to be sacked: ‘the 
men and the women, the children and the sucklings, 
the oxen and the asses, and the sheep,” smitten ‘‘ with 
the edge of the sword.” (1 Sam. xxii. 19.) If 


such was the doom visited upon those who had simply 
harboured David for a day in their city, what had he 
himself to look for if ever he fell into the king’s hands ? 





And twice he was on the eve of doing so, At Keilah 
Saul was so sure of him that he said, **God hath de- 
livered him into mine hand ; for he is shut in, by enter- 
ing into a town that hath gates and bars.” Divinely 
forewarned, David escaped the peril, and fled into the 
wilderness of Ziph. It was difficult for the king to 
discover the exact place of his retreat. At last the 
Ziphites came with the required information, telling 
of the wood in the hill of Hachilah, where they had 
ascertained that he was hiding, in their eagerness say- 
ing, ‘‘ Now, O king, come down, according to all the 
desire of thy soul to come down ; and our part shall 
be to deliver him into the king’s hand.” A base and 
cowardly proposal it looks to us. It wore a very 
different aspect to Saul. It melted him into the soft- 
ness of a weak and ill-placed gratitude. ‘* And Saul 
said, Blessed be ye of the Lord ; for ye have compas- 
sion on me.” The Ziphites were dismissed with the 
instructions to search again more carefully than before. 
‘*See therefore,” said Saul to them, ‘‘and take know- 
ledge of all the lurking places where he hideth himself, 
and come ye again to me with the certainty, and [ will 
go with you; and it shall come to pass, if he be in 
the land, that I will search him out throughout all the 
thousands of Judah.” The search was instituted, the 
discovery made. Saul and his men encircle David in 
the wilderness of Maon. Closer and closer the ring 
is drawn. The king is on the one side of the moun- 
tain, David on the other, when suddenly the message 
comes that the Philistines have invaded the land, and 
that not an hour is to be lost in repelling them. The 
pursuit of David has, in the meantime, to be given 
up, to be renewed with fresh vigour as soon as the 
Philistines are driven back. 

Once more Saul, at the head of three thousand 
chosen men, is in close and hot pursuit. And now, in 
the skirt of his robe privily cut off, and in the spear 
and the cruse of water taken from his head, the tokens 
were held up before his eyes that his life had twice 
been in David’s power, and that twice it had been 
spared. The chivalrous magnanimity with which he 
had thus been treated, for the moment broke down 
the enmity of the king, and turned him from his pur- 
pose. But these temporary relentings passed away, 
to give place to a hatred as fierce and bloodthirsty as 
ever, reminding us of the soft and watery look that 
the surface of the frozen lake displays as the sun 
looks down upon it for an hour or two ; only, as he 
withdraws his shining, to congeal again into an icy 
coating, thicker and harder than before. 

How, then, are we to explain the sudden birth, the 
rapid growth, the depth and the tenacity of that 
jealous and malignant hate which rested not till it 
drove David into exile? Not by saying that Saul 
was originally and naturally of an extremely jealous 
and vindictive and cruel disposition. Perhaps in 
ordinary circumstances, holding any common odflice, 
removed from it in any usual way, Saul could have 
looked on his successor with as little jealousy and ill- 
will as any of us. But he had been unexpectully 
raised to the throne, and as unexpectedly had for- 
feited it, He had not sought it ; but when it came 
he could not part with it. The position, the power, 
the glory that it brought with it, became the idol of 
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his soul. The prospect of ejectment drove him almost 
mad. The terror of that day, when he should be dis- 
possessed by another and a better man than himself, 
took such possession of him, and exercised such a 
terrible power over him, that all within was thrown 


into turbulence and misrule. It was in that dis- 
ordered state of mind that David came before him as 
the one destined to inherit his lost crown. His moody 
irritated spirit found in him an object upon which it 
could expend all its fiery strength, and with a secret 
savage pleasure at having found anything upon which 
it oould expend itself, it pursued him with an un- 
bounded, unmitigated hatred. 

Not without inflicting bitter suffering. Let the 
misery that Saul brought thus upon himself remind 
us what a magazine of self-torture every human 
spirit contains. There is not the smallest nerve of 


the human body that cannot be made to quiver all. 
through with agony. These nerves are spread through-° 


out all the bodily frame. Let any one count up, if 
he can, the breadth of surface that is thus presented 
lying open at every point to be thus affected, and then 
say what a store-house of suffering a human body is. 
And there is not a single disposition or affection of 





the human spirit—no, not even the best and purest— 
that in some way or other, by overstraining or mis- 
direction, by disappointment and laceration, may not 
become a source of inward misery ; whilst lying in the 
dark corners of the soul, brooding, sleeping, or kept 
in check, there lie those vulture-passions, pride and 
lust, and ambition and covetousness, and jealousy and 
malice, any one of which, if once let fully loose, once 
suffered to rage and riot, could make of any heart a 
hell of wildest disorder and ever-dripping woe. 
Think, then, of Saul, as originally a man not worse 
than others,—morally, perhaps, as well as physically, 
above the level of his tribe and times. Think of the 
amount of mischief that the yielding to the passion 
that he cherished towards David inflicted upon him : 
how it blinded him, how it hardened him, how it 
stifled all the kindly affections of his nature, how it 


quenched even parental love, how it dyed his hands in 
| the blood of the priesthood, how, linking itself with 


all the wilfulness and recklessness and ungodliness of 
his nature, it lashed him on and on, as an avenging 
fury, itself its punishment: and then say what 


| capacities of self-torture lie folded up within every 
, human soul. 


Witiram Hanna. 
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VII.—THE FOUR NARRATIVES OF THE 


In order that we may be put in a condition the 
better to appreciate our present subject, we will spend 
some little time, by way of introduction, in consider- 
ing the great closing events themselves, of which the 
Four Gospels contain separate narratives. 

After a career of teaching and healing, of which the 
duration is variously computed at one year, three 
years, or five years, Jesus fell into the hands of His 
cruel enemies, and was put to death. Let us try to 
look on this as if we had been among those who fol- 
lowed Him. Of this termination to His course they 
had indeed been often forewarned, and especially with 
reference to, and during, His last journey to Jeru- 
salem. But they had been very slow to take in what 
they heard. They were doubtless aware of the grow- 
ing enmity of the rulers and Pharisees ; but they had 
not been, on the other hand, prepared for the triumph 
of His foes by any perceptible waning of His own 
manifestations of mercy and power. They had yet 
to learn what one of them set forth so grandly after- 
wards in his Gospel,—that the brighter the light shone 
the more did the children of darkness hate it, and 
seek to quench it; and that the Lord’s crowning 
miracle would bring out their final resolve that He 
should die. During that last journey, during that last 
eventful week of conflict, how bewildered must their 
spirits have been—how suspended between hope and 
fear! How mysterious must have seemed to them 
that anointing for His burial at Bethany; those 
nights spent on the Mount of Olives ; that Paschal 
supper with its significant and valedictory institution ; 








PASSION AND RESURRECTION. 


that long discourse, so full of calmness and majesty, 


| in which, while consoling them and building them up 


with precious promises, He draws them, word by word, 
closer and deeper into the shadow of His sufferings ; 
finally, how mysterious that sublime intercessory 
prayer, so full of the humility of obedience, the joy 
of the glory to be resumed, the pleadings of love for 
His own ! 

Let us pass on to the dread scene of the agony and 
the betrayal. All the eleven Apostles had accompanied 
the Lord from the supper-chamber to the garden of 
Gethsemane. What befel three of them there, we 
know. ‘Their physical and mental state is suflicieutly 
indicated when we are told that He returned between 
the periods of His agony, and found them sleeping 
from sorrow. Nay, we had learned it before from His 
own words during His farewell discourse: ‘* Because 
I have said these things unto you, sorrow hath filled 
your heart” (John xvi. 6). ‘‘ Sleeping for sorrow.” 
And who are they that sleep for sorrow? The mother 
watching her babe night and day, with the weight 
ever at her heart, that her child will die,—worn out 
with fasting and unrest, is found sleeping for very 
sorrow : and the same mother, when she has looked 
dry-eyed on the placid corpse, and borne up even at 
the grave’s brink, casts herself down on her solitary 
bed, and with the solace of tears, finds the sleep that 
comes with sorrow. And even thus the Apostles, worn 
out with the sickness of hope deferred, darkened by 
that shadow which they saw to be on their Lord, 
weighed down with apprehension of some terrible 
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| 
thing at hand, distracted moreover by rebel thoughts | We can hardly doubt that the disciples for the 


of mistrust and unbelief ever rising higher and 
bolder within them, slept for very sorrow. And as 
the three whom the Lord took with Him, so the eight 
who were left behind : for all behaved alike when the 
trial came. We seldom, I think, enter into the state 
of these Apostles, or ask ourselves what conflict they 
were passing through. For one who confessed like 
Peter, for one who was beloved like John, for one 
whose guileless heart at once recognised Him like 
Nathanael, for one who was ready to go into Judea 
and die with Him like Thomas, for all who had heard 
His divine discourses, and drunk in life and joy at 
His lips, and stood at His hand while He wrought 
His miracles,—for such as these to forsake Him and 
fly, what anguish, what terror, what bitter dereliction 
of the very life’s hopes must there have been! How 
must all constancy, all resolve, all repose and balance 
of character, have been shaken to pieces by that rude 
crash which scattered the sheep when the Shepherd 
was smnitten ! 

T dwell on these things, because they are important 
elements for our present consideration. That pro- 
mised inspiration of the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, 
which brought back to their remembrance the things 
which Jesus had said unto them, and thus empowered 
them for the construction of the Gospel narrative, 
acted, we may presume to suppose, though in a high 
and especial manner, yet in accordance with the well- 
known analogy of His other operations. He did not 
supersede, but He elevated, their human testimony. 
Tn delivering it, they were assisted and enabled by 
Him ; but within the limits of their human characters 
and the evidence of their human senses. ‘‘ He that 
saw it bare record, and his record is true.” ‘‘ Ye 
also shall bear witness, because ye have been with me 
from the beginning.” And when the Apostles, after 
the Ascension, came to choose a successor to the 
traitor Judas, the extent and completeness of his 
human testimony was the indispensable condition of 
his becoming with the Apostles a witness to the truth 
of the Resurrection of the Lord, The circumstances, 
then, under which the human testimony of each 
was gathered would, we may fairly presume, give a tinge 
to the narrative itself ; and it would be no wonder 
if great revulsions of feeling, and deep conflicts of 
spirit, left their traces even on the style of Apostles, 

Their Lord was apprehended, led away, judged, 
buffeted, taken forth as a malefactor, crucified 
openly, buried. Where were they? What were 
their thoughts? Something of their state of mind we 
learn from the beautiful fragments preserved to us of 
their sayings and doings on that day of the Resurrec- 
tion. Their hopes had died within them. Even St. 
Peter, when he went in and saw the empty tomb, 
knew not what had happened, but departed, wonder- 
ing in himself at that which had come to pass, It 
was reserved for the beloved disciple to see and 





| 


most part abandoned heart and hope during those 
dark three days: that there was a gap, so to speak, 
in the continuity of their belief in Jesus as a living 
and present power. 

The holy women, constant in their love, probably 
formed no exception to this. Mary Magdalene when 
she found the tomb empty, thought of nothing but 
that the body of her Lord had been taken away. It 
was not till the well-known voice had pronounced her 
own name, that recognition flashed upon her. The 
very meeting of the Apostles and disciples on that day 
was probably prompted by the reports heard from the 
women. When the Two returned from Emmaus, we 
are told that they found the Eleven gathered together, 
and them that were with them—evidently indicating 
that it was an unexpected thing, and had arisen from 
the fact which was immediately announced to the 
travellers—that the Lord was risen indeed, and had 
appeared unto Simon. 

And here let me notice a very important point with 
regard to the truth of this part of the Gospel history. 
Without the Resurrection it seems to me that it is 
impossible to account for the revival of belief in 
Jesus as the Christ, and for the existence of the 
Christian Church. The leading characters among the 
Apostles are pretty well known to us. And we may 
safely say that never were men so unlikely to have 
gathered up their broken hopes, and concocted a 
scheme of deliberate and crafty falsehood, requiring 
the utmost presence of mind and power of invention 
tocarry it out. One only way is there of accounting 
for their meeting together afresh, and forming the 
compact and unyielding and influential body that they 
did—namely, that He over whom and whose pro- 
spects they mourned as lost, had risen from the dead 
and appeared to them again. This fact of the Resur- 
rection is the foundation of Christianity, and, accord- 
ingly, no fact in history has ever been so attested. I 
defy the unbeliever to point out any portion of recorded 
human testimony, which bears so unmistakeably on 
its face the impress of truth. Wonderful, indeed, has 
been the Providence of God as concerning the narra- 
tive of these facts, upon which all we have and hope 
depends. As the day was, so is the story: a great 
outburst of sudden joy: hurried, fragmentary : idle 
tales found to be true: the uniform course of nature 
broken up: hopes and prospects untold, once more 
opened to thesoul. A day of heaven and not of earth: 
a day of running and seeing, and running and telling: 
first Mary Magdalene, then Simon Peter, then the 
Two from Emmaus ;—and then, O joy, not unmixed 
with awe,—the Lord Himself is there in the midst of 
them! Who should sit down and chronicle sucha 
day? Each told, or told not, what befel each. . That 
blessed interview by the garden tomb, that sound 
thenceforth ever heard through life,—‘* Mary!”— 
what stranger could ever intermeddle with her joy? 


believe : but even he, up to this moment, knew not | So she confided it to the beloved Apostle, and the 
the Scripture, that He must rise again from the dead. | Spirit shut it safe in his heart, and long years after he 


And the two, as they went to Emmaus, spoke of the 
whole fair fabric of their hopes as a matter gone by : 


| 


wrote it at Ephesus. That appearance to the penitent 
Peter has never been told, nor that other to the Lord’s 


“‘We trusted it had been He which should have | brother: the visit of the women in the morning is 


redeemed Israel.” 


given us from several points of view, and we lack the 
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clue which shall lead us into the place whence we may 
see them as one: that most beautiful of all narrated 
incidents, the journey to Emmaus, was educed by the , 
patient and accurate inquiry of St. Luke : the appear- 
ance to the assembled Eleven is so related by the two, 
St. Luke and St. John, that only the observant reader 
recognises that pointed at by the narratives as one and 
the same. 

What can be greater and more undeniable signs 
of truth than these fragmentary and apparently dis- 
cordant accounts? Had the Resurrection been a fic- 
tion, this would have been better managed, all would 
have fitted accurately together ; or if the semblance of 
independence in the accounts had been fraudulently 
given, the eye of posterity would have detected the 
imposture. 

And yet, the enemies of the faith are stupid 
enough to triumph over these superficial discrepancies 
—and yet, still more wonderful, the friends of the 
faith are stupid enough to deny the discrepancies—to 
repudiate the independence of the accounts—and with 
their own hands to blunt the weapons which God has 
given them to fight. His battles withal. There never 
was stronger testimony furnished to any facts, than 
this of these Four independent witnesses, relating that 
which had come to their knowledge, each from his own | 
point of view, each aided by the Holy Spirit to use, 
not to cast off, his individual observation and memory ; 
but the moment we make them dependent on 
each other, the value of their testimony is so far 
diminished; the moment you succeed in proving that 
their accounts of the same events are not from autoptic 
authority, but from one another, you weaken the four- | 
fold cord. As the narratives now stand, all bears the | 
stamp of truth: every incident is fresh from the 
heart of one who saw it, or had collected its details 
from those that saw it. Careless about collusion to 
bring right those minutize which always will look dif- 


reminding power of the Holy Teacher vouchsafed to | 


them, the Evangelists have bequeathed to the Church | 


a history of which it may be said that truth looks 
forth from every line of it, and that none but matters 
of fact could be so related. 


With these remarks, let us now speak more in detail | 


of these four histories of the Passion and Resurrection. 
I shall take the principal events in order, remarking 


on any particulars, which may require notice, in the | 


Gospels which relate them. 

I. The anointing at Bethany: John xii. 1—11 ; 
Mark xiv. 3—9 ; Matt. xxvi. 6—13. Omitted alto- 
gether by St. Luke. Weare here at once met by some 
difficulties, but not of a formidable kind. St. John could 
not but be acquainted with the general current and con- 
texts of the apostolic oral narrative. Traces of this 
are here and there unmistakeably visible in his Gospel : 
in places where he fixes what that tradition had left 
indefinite, or fills up what it incompletely reported. 
And when he here states that the anointing took | 
place ‘‘ six days before the passover,” and that the , 
triumphal entry followed on the morréw, we may | 
feel certain that he is thus fixing what had been left , 
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| than to relate what happened in order of time. 


| it upon His head”: 
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“unfixed. As related in St. Matthew and St. Mark, 
_ it would at first sight appear as if it happened several 


days later: for they have first the triumphal entry, 
then a long series of incidents and discourses, and 
then the anointing. But on looking for a reason for 
this arrangement, we at once perceive that it has 
arisen from a desire rather to group subjects together, 
The 
anointing is in both these Evangelists closely con- 
nected with the treachery of Judas, which again leads 
immediately on to the betrayal and the Passion. But 
now, what reason could there be why the two Evan- 
gelists should connect the anointing with the treachery 
of Judas, seeiug that he is not mentioned in its 
history ? St. John again gives us the reason. St. 
Matthew had said that the disciples were indignant at 
the waste: St. Mark, that there were some who were 
indignant. But turn to St. John, and we find that 
it was Judas Iscariot who complained of the waste, 
and are told why he did so: gaining thereby a most 
valuable inlet into the motive of the dark treachery 
which followed. Notice, that St. Matthew’s account, 
agreeing verbally in many particulars with St. Mark’s, 
is shorter and less precise. The curious designation 
of the ointment (pestick) found in the other two, is 
omitted: as is the price for which the murmurers 
alleged it might have been sold, also found in the 


| other two ; the fact that they murmured against the 


woman, given by St. Mark; and the words, ‘She 
hath wrought a good work on me.” St. Mark alone 
gives us the detail, that “‘ she brake the box,” and then 
shed forth the ointment on the head of our Lord. 
But, of all three, St. John is by far the fullest. We 
at once feel ourselves to be in the presence of an eye- 
witness. From him alone we learn who the woman 
was. He seis before us the household, and tells us 
who served, and what remarkable guest was present. 


| And here we find what appears a slight discrepancy. 
ferent in honest independent narratives,—strong in | 
uprightness of purpose, faithful in recording the im- | 
pressions of the time, filled with the enabling and | 


In the two others, Mary pours the ointment over the 
Head of Jesus : in St. John she anoints His Feet, and 
wipes them with the hair of her head, Both accounts 
are strict and accurate. We cannot, as sometimes, 
correct one by the other. St. Matthew has, ‘‘ poured 
St. Mark, ‘‘ poured it down 
over His head.” No question, this must be taken to 
the letter. She did thus pour it, and St. John omits 
this part of the transaction. Perhaps, because the 


| other part was more nearly connected with the next 


particular which he mentions — that the house was 
filled with the smell of the ointment. This may have 
first attracted his own attention, and when he looked, 
Mary may have come to the second part of her good 
work, Or, there may be a more probable reason 
still, It is likely, at least, that St. John, on this 
occasion, may have occupied the same position as we 
know he did at the Last Supper; resting on the 
couch next to, and in the bosom of, our Lord. If 
this were so, and if the anointing on the Head took 
place before the other, it would not be observed by 


| the beloved Apostle, being, in fact, behind him. But 


the anointing ou the Feet would pass under his very 
eye: and, cautious as he ever is to select those inci- 
dents which he himself witnessed, this, and not the 
other, would find place in his narrative. 
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Moreover, from St. John, we also learn who was 
the murmurer on the occasion. The chief secondary 
lesson of the history is contained in his Gospel alone. 
The murmuring of the disciples in general, rebuked as 


it was by our Lord, may seem to have been the natu- 
ral feeling, and the rebuke to have sprung from the | 
solemn and exceptional character of the occasion : but | 


when we know that the murmurer was also the Traitor, 
—when we reflect’ that the same lips which said, 
“To what purpose was this waste?” also said, 


‘¢ What will ye give me and I will betray Him unto | 


you ?”—we feel that all niggardly repining at the 
cost of deeds of love is for ever silenced. 

II. Another, and a scarcely less interesting point 
of comparison between the Gospels is, the Lord’s 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 
Three, we might suppose that it happened on the 
same day as the journey from Jericho, and as the 
termination of that journey. Thisis not indeed any- 
where asserted, but it would be the natural inference. 
There is no break in the narrative. Nay, in St. 
Luke, the idea of immediate continuity is almost 
forced on us by the spirit of the context: com- 
pare Luke xix. verses 28 and 29, with verses 37 and 
41. But all doubt on this matter is at once removed 
by St. John. In his Gospel, the triumphal entry 
follows on the anointing at Bethany, with the 
precise detail, **On the morrow, a great multi- 
tude,” &c. So that on His way from Jericho 
He halted for the night at Bethany. It probably 
was the Friday evening, which in the Jewish compu- 
tation was the beginning of the Sabbath. And if 
so, St. John’s expression, ‘*On the morrow,” 
need not bind us to believe that the triumphal 
entry took place during the hours of the Sabbath, 
which it hardly could have done. For, knowing as 
we do from St. Mark (xi. 11) that it took place in the 
evening, the Sabbath would then be over, and the next 
day, according to the same computation, begun. 

But our comparison of the four accounts brings 
before us another remarkable circumstance. In the 
accounts of St. Matthew and St. Luke, the cleansing 
of the Temple is related as having taken place on 
occasion of the solemn entry. On this St. John is 
silent. Having already related in his second chapter 
the cleansing of the Temple on a former occasion, he 
passes it over now. But from St. Mark (xi. 11) we 
have, as so often, a valuable detail not found in the 
others. It is, that on this occasion the Lord only 
looked round upon all things, and as it was now late, 
returned to Bethany. Then on the morrow, He went 
into the city, and purified the Temple. 

But now comes in another detail, respecting which 
also there is apparent variation. According to St. 
Matthew, on the day after the triumphal entry, and 
the cleansing of the Temple (for so the words ‘‘ Early 
in the morning,” following the other narrative, imply), 
our Lord cursed the barren figtree by the way. And, 
adds the Evangelist, the figtree immediately (not pre- 
sently, as our authorised version, which is hardly fair) 
withered away. Now here again St. Mark furnishes 
us with the right clue. It was on the morning after 
the triumphal entry, but not after the cleansing of 
the Temple, which St. Matthew, as we saw, has inserted 


Judging from the | 





| 

a day too soon. It was on the way to the cleansing 
| of the Temple, that the cursing of the figtree took 
| place: it was on the way into Jerusalem again the 
next morning, that its having withered away was 
noticed by the disciples. 

III. The next point of comparison in the four 
accounts is, the treachery of Judas. The way for 
| this has been long ago prepared in St. John’s Gospel. 
As early as ch. vi. 70, 71, he relates to us an instance 
| of our Lord’s prescience as regarded Judas, which 
must have occurred not long after the choosing of the 
Apostles. But St. John gives no formal account of 
| the compact with the chief priests, which the other 
| Three relate. In St. Matthew and St. Mark, this 
narrative follows immediately on that of the anoint- 
ing at Bethany, where, as we learn from St. John, 
| he had been the murmurer. St. Luke’s account 
| bears traces of relation with that of St. John, in 
| the words “then entered Satan into Judas,” We. 
| (compare John xiii. 22). And from this, one 

might be disposed to think that the two narratives 

pointed to one and the same time. This, however, 
| is hardly possible; for the compact with the chief 
| priests, by its very terms, must have been mide some 
| days before the betrayal took place. And here we 
may notice (1) that the amount of the treachery- 
money is mentioned by St. Matthew only, and that 
for the purpose of adducing the prophecy in which 
that amount is specified. (2) That the announcement 
made by our Lord, that one of the Twelve was about 
to betray Him, is related by all four Evangelists: by 
St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John in the same 
words, with the addition of ‘‘ he that eateth with me,” 
in St. Mark. That here, as in other cases where the 
same event is narrated by the Four, St. John’s account 
goes the most minutely into that which regarded him- 
self and the part which he bore in the matter, while 
the others (St. Luke in this case being an exception, 
giving only a summary account) relate more of the 
general action among the Apostles. (3) That with re- 
gard to the act of treachery itself, it being in the 
apprehension of our Lord, St. John in this case, as so 
often when a fact was already sufficiently related by 
the apostolic tradition, and there was no special reason 
for incorporating it in his work, omits the account of 
the capture itself; but as to that which happened 
before it, including our Lord’s word of power which 
struck His enemies (and Judas with them) to theground, 
St. John’s is our cnly account, and it is most preciseand 
graphic. He only tells us of the lanterns and torches as 
well as weapons; the minute accuracy of an eye-witness 
relating the impression which he retained all those years 
isinthe words, ‘‘ And Judasalso, which was his betrayer, 
was standing with them.” He only again gives us 
the important notice, that Judas knew the place, 
because Jesus oftimes resorted thither with His dis- 
ciples. As regards the incident of Peter’s sudden blow 
we have it from all Four: and it is instructive to 
notice the narrative of each. St. Matthew alone 
gives us the wonderful saying of the King of Angels 
and the Son of God. ‘*Thinkest thou not that I can 
now ask my Father, and He shall give me (set by 
my side to defend me) more than twelve (not Apostles, 
but) legions of angels?” St. Mark, in this case (and 
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it is a rare one with him) abridges what happened, 
barely stating the fact, and giving no particular which 
is not mentioned by the others. St. Luke in this 
case is very precise and full. He tells us that it was 
the right ear, and adds the important circumstance 
that Jesus, having besought those that held Him to 
grant Him thus much liberty, touched his ear and 
healed him. But hitherto we have been in uncertainty 
as to who was the striker. ‘‘One of those with Jesus,” 
says St. Matthew. ‘‘ One of the standers by,” says 
St. Mark (there must have been some urgent motive 
for concealment, when the companion of the doer of 
the deed was permitted to write thus). ‘‘ A certain 
one from among them,” says St. Luke. But St. John, 
writing perhaps long years after, repeats again the 
incident, contrary to his usual practice, but this time 
with a sufficient reason :—the name of the striker is 
given,—it is—Simon Peter. (4) We come to the 
sequel of the dark history. And here of the writers 
of the Gospels, we are beholden to St. Matthew alone. 
The despair of the wretched man when he found that 
his deed had really been the cause of his righteous 
Master’s condemnation, his casting down the blood- 
money in the temple and going and hanging himself, 
these incidents are peculiar to St. Matthew. In the 
second treatise of St. Luke we have another account, 
evidently independent of that in St. Matthew, and 
with our scanty knowledge of the circumstances as 
they were, hardly by us reconcileable with it. It 
is just one of those cases in which the Christian sound 
and healthy in the faith must be content to believe 
for the present that both accounts are true, and 
that he will one day be permitted to see that they 
are; meantime being willing to walk by faith, not by 
sight, and firm in resisting all attempts, which well- 
meaning men will be sure to make, to induce him to 
give up the plain sense of words and commit little 
dishonesties to bring both into accord. 

IV. In the accounts of the leading away of the 
Lord after His apprehension, we have, from St. Mark, 
the unexplained incident of the young man clothed 
with a linen garment, who being laid hold of, left it and 
fled from them naked. On the question, who this 
was, conjectures have not been wanting: one of the 
most extraordinary being that recently put forth—not, 
it is true, in sober prose—that it was the lately-resus- 
citated Lazarus. We may well conceive that some 
other reason besides the accuracy of a graphic narra- 
tor must have gained for this incident its place in 
the history. 

We also have from St. John the important notice 
that our Lord’s first hearing was before Annas, the 
rightful but deposed High-Priest, and that from Annas 
he was sent bound to Caiaphas, the actual High-Priest 
of that year. But here comes in a remarkable cir- 
cumstance in the narrative of St. Luke, as apparently 
distinguished from the rest. Undoubtedly, the im- 
pression derived from the three other Evangelists is 
that our Lord was taken before the High-Priest and the 
council, and questioned, as related, during the night ; 
and that then in the morning a council was held, at 
which the final determination was come to, that He 
should be put to death, which resulted in His being 
delivered over to Pilate, the Roman governor. Now 


in the narrative of St. Luke, we read (ch. xxii. 54), 
that they took Him (that night) to the house of the 
High-Priest ; and then, Peter’s denials having happened 
| meantime, in the morning the Sanhedrim is assembled, 
and our Lord is questioned in the same manner as the 
other Evangelists make Him to have been questioned 
by the High-Priest during the night. But there is no 
real difficulty in this. In the private hearing before 
the High-Priest, and in the public hearing before the 
whole council, what more likely than that the ques- 
tions should have followed the same regular form ? 
In St. Luke’s narrative we have traces of the presence 
of Jesus during the denials of Peter, in the words, 
‘the Lord turned and looked upon Peter.” Then, 
again, in the whole process before the council in that 
Evangelist we have indications that it was not a first, 
but a second hearing. No evidence is mentioned as 
having been taken: but the council at once begin 
with, ‘* If thou art the Christ, tell us.” I should be 
disposed to regard St. Luke’s as the strictly exact 
account of what took place before the council in the 
morning, and that of St. Matthew an St. Mark as a 
general summary of what happened at both hearings, 
put together. 

V. We now come to another point of comparison 
between all four Evangelists ; the narrative of the de- 
nials of Peter. 

And here let us notice first, the terms in which the 
announcement of the denials is made in each Evan- 
gelist. In Matthew, Luke, and John it is that the 
cock shall not crow (‘‘in this night,” Matt. ; ‘‘ to-day,” 
Luke) before he had denied Jesus thrice. In St. 
Mark alone, we have the more precise account—this 
day, in this night, before the cock has crowed twice 
thou shalt thrice deny Me. And in the narrative of 
the denials, the same distinction is observed. The 
agreements and differences in the four will be best 
seen by the table at the end, which is familiar to readers 
of my Greek Testament. 

Now, if Peter denied his Lord in words three times, 
and three times only, we have here an insuperable dif- 
ficulty. But there is no need to make any such sup- 
position, and there is, in fact, no difficulty at all. The 
facts were these: on three distinct occasions during 
this night was Peter charged with being a disciple of 
| Jesus ; on each of these occasions did he deny his 
| Master. He was, on each occasion, among a crowd. 
| A charge of this kind, made by one, would be taken 

up by others, and only dropped upon his repeated 
| asseverations to the contrary. Nay, in the second 
denial in St. John, and the third in St. Matthew and 
Mark, as much as this is distinctly implied: ‘‘ Simon 
Peter was standing and warming himself. They said 
therefore to him” (John xviii. 25): many, the 
standers by, as expressed in Matt. xxvi 73, Mark 
xiv. 70. And the same diversity and repetition on 
Peter’s part is implied when St. Matthew and St. 
Mark tell us that he began to curse and to swear : he 
uttered many asseverations, accompanied with oaths 
and imprecations of himself if what he said were not 
true. Sothat we have room for all that is related, and 
more. And even where the Evangelists appear not 
in accord, as in the account of the second denial, by 
St. Matthew and St. John (he ‘‘had gone out into 
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the porch,” St. Matt.; ‘*he was standing and warm- 
ing himself,” St. John), it may well have been so— 
the renewed asseverations may have begun round the 
fire, and Peter may have gone out into the porch, or 
fore-court, to escape it, and have there been charged 
by the maidservant in waiting, On the whole, as we 
might expect, the most precise detail is owing to St. 
John, who alone tells us of the peculiar reason of the 
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third recognition, that the speaker was his kinsman | 


whose ear Peter cut off. 
another and distinct. reason for this third denial is 


It is remarkable that | 


given by St. Matthew and St. Mark, and hinted at | 


by St. Luke. 
his dialect. Lastly, let us notice the conclusions of 
the four accounts. 
the precision of the report of an eye-witness, ‘‘ Imme- 
diately, while he was yet speaking, the cock crew.” 


Peter was a Galilean, and betrayed by | 


Here St. Luke’s narrative has all | 








And he alone has retained for us that look of the 
Lord which brought repentance to the faithless dis- 
ciple. Of all this, St. John merely mentions that 
immediately the cock crew: while St. Mark, with the 
particular detail that it was the second time, accord- 
ing to our Lord’s saying, has used, to describe Peter’s 
repentance, a remarkable and difficult word, best, 
perhaps, rendered as we have it in our Authorised 
Version, ‘* when he thought thereon,” but capable of 
several other meanings, among which one is, *‘ covering 
his head with his cloak.” 

The whole comparison remarkably shows us how 
the four Evangelists, essentially independent, fill out 
and confirm one another. We shall find more in- 
stances of this as we advance in our next paper 
through the audience before Pilate, the Crucifixion, 
the Burial, and the Resurrection. 


























| thou art of them ; for thy | 


He began to curse and to | Galilean.” 
swear: *‘I know not the 
| man.” 


‘*Surely thou art of 
dialect betrayeth thee.” | them: for thou art also aj with Him, 


| MATTHEW. MARK. LUKE, JOHN. | 
| | 
Ist | Sitting in the hall with-| Warming himself in the Sitting ‘‘by the light,” Is recognized by the 
denial. | out, is charged by a maid- | hall below,—&c. as Matt. | is recognized by the maid | porteress on being intro- 
| servant with having been | —goes out into the vesti- }and charged — replies, | duced by the other dis- 
with Jesus the Galilean. | bule—cock crows. ‘‘I| ‘*Woman, I know Him / ciple. ‘Art not thou 
**T know not what thou | know not, neither under- | not.” |also one of this man’s 
sayest.” | stand what thou sayest.” | disciples?” He saith, “‘] 
| | am not.” 
| nd He has gone out into | The same maid (possi- Another (but a male} Is standing and warm- 
denial. | the porch—another maid | bly : -but not necessarily) | servant) says: ‘‘Thou| ing himself. They said 
sees him. ‘‘This man | sees him again, and says, | also art of them.” Peter| to him, ‘‘Art not thou 
also was with Jesus of | “This man is of them.” | said, ‘‘Man, Iam not.” j|also of His disciples ?” 
Nazareth.” He denies | He denies again. | He denied, and said, ‘‘I 
with an oath, ‘‘I do not | | am not.” 
| know the man.” | 
3rd After a little while, the After about an hour,} One of the slaves of the 
denial. | standers-by say, ‘‘Surely} As Matt. another persisted saying, | High-priest, his kinsman 


whose ear Peter cut off, 
says, ‘‘ Did I not see thee 
in the garden with Him ?” 
Peter then denied again. 


“Truly this man was 
for he is a 
Galilean.” Peter said, 
“Man, 1 know not what 
thou sayest.” 





| he wept bitterly. 


| 


Immediately the cock! A second time the cock 
| crew, and Peter remem- | crew, and Peter remem- 
| bered, &c.—and going out | bered, &c.—and when he 
| thought thereon, he wept. 





Immediately the cock | 
crew. | 


Immediately while he 
was yet speaking the cock 
crew, and the Lord turned 
and looked on Peter, and 
| Peter remembered, &c.— 
and going out he wept | 
| bitterly. | 














TEMPER. 
BY JOHN C. MILLER, D.D., BIRMINGHAM. 


Amone the lineaments which make up the apos- 
tolic portraiture of Christian love, “is not easily 
provoked” has place. ‘* Let every man,” says St. 
James, ‘‘be slow to wrath.” And, not to adduce 


the many exhortations to meekness, forbearance, and | 


long-suffering, with which the Word of God abounds, 
in all of which the same control of angry and hasty 
tempers is involved, the inspired moralist, Solomon, 
not seldom touches the same point. As Prov. xiv. 17, 
‘*He that is soon angry dealeth foolishly ;’ and 29, 








“He that is slow to wrath is of great under- 
standing: but he that is hasty of spirit exalteth 
folly.” Again, xvi. 32, “ He that is slow to anger 
is better than the mighty; and he that ruleth his 
spirit than he that taketh a city.” . And xix. 11, 
‘¢The discretion of a man deferreth his anger.” The 
wise man elsewhere (xxv. 28), employs a signifi- 
cant and instructive figure while inculcating the 
same lesson: ‘* He that hath no rule over his own 


| spirit is like a city that is broken down, and without 





















































walls.” 


bility—among the sins which most easily beset pro- 
fessing Christians, 


—that, for the most part, they obviously and lament- | 
ably fail; and, in failing, bring discredit on their | 


Christian profession. Homes, which ought to be the 
happy scenes of peace and concord, become too often 
scenes of turbulence and strife. The tenderest ties 
are rudely shaken, because we are hasty of spirit, 
swift to wrath, easily provoked. 


Where is the Christian family, where the Christian | 
heart, which needs not the word of correction in re- 
spect of this point of Christian duty ? Let not a paper | 


devoted to a matter so simple and so practical seem 
dull or unprofitable, but let us rather read with meek- 
ness and with honest searching of heart and life. 


It is important that we bear in mind a distinction | 
between two kinds of anger of which man is the sub- | 


ject, as it has been clearly laid down by Bishop 


Butler, in one of his well-known sermons (that 
*¢ Resentment,” he says, ‘‘is 


upon ‘‘ Resentment ’’). 
of two kinds : hasty and sudden, or settled and delibe- 
rate.” 
we commonly term it, “ passion,” is often ‘* mere in- 
stinct,” and is excited by harm though unaccompanied 
by injustice, and also by harm with injustice super- 
added ; but “ the latter,” settled or deliberate resent- 
ment, ‘‘is never occasioned by harm distinct from 
injury ” (i.e. injustice). If, he says, the hasty 


and sudden anger be aroused by injury and not mere | 
harm, ‘‘the occasions and effects of it are the same with 
* But | 
they are essentially distinguished in this, that the | 


the occasions and effects of deliberate anger.” 


latter is never occasioned by harm distinct from in- 
jury.” 

It is of this, viz., of hasty and sudden anger, not of the 
vindictive and unforgiving spirit which broods long 
and deeply over its real or fancied wrongs, that this 
paper mainly treats. We are to deal with a temper 
which is practically found by no means necessarily to 
involve a vindictive and implacable spirit. And the 
great writer already cited furnishes us with the chief 
exemplifications and exhibitions of the spirit with 
which we have now todo. The first is what is com- 
monly called passion **a distemper of the 
mind which seizes” some men *‘ upon the least occa- 
sion in the world, and perpetually without any real 
reason at all, and by means of it they are plainly, 
every day, every waking hour of their lives, liable 
and in danger of running into the most extravagant 
outrages.” And he continues, ‘‘ of a less boisterous, 
but not of a less innocent, kind, is peevishness.” 
‘*These are one and the same principle ;” but ‘‘ that 
which in a more feeble temper is peevishness, and 
languidly discharges itself upon everything which 
comes in iis way, the same principle, in a temper of 
greater force and stronger passions, becomes rage and 
fury. In one, the humour discharges itself at once ; 
in the other, it is continually discharging.” 

Now, there can be no doubt that, both in respect 
of passion and of peevishness, there are wide and 


TEMPER, 


And once more, the same inspired preacher | 
(Eccles. vii. 9), “Be not hasty in thy spirit to) 
be angry : for anger resteth in the bosom of fools.” | 
Yet are these sins—hastiness of spirit and quick irrita- | 


In this point it is—their Temper | 


The former, hasty and sudden anger, or, as | 
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important differences in the natural temperaments of 
men—differences which we continually recognise in 
our common expressions—‘‘ a good or sweet temper,” 
**a bad or hasty temper.”” And while we would not, 
| for a moment, deny the frequent existence of a sweet 
and amiable temper naturally, nor underrate its im- 
portance, it is not, we conceive, to such natural slow- 
ness to anger and gentleness of spirit that we are 
referred when we read of him who is designated as 
‘* slow to anger,” and as one *‘ that ruleth his spirit.” 
We are called then to a work of self-discipline and 
self-control ; to the disciplining and controlling of 
tempers naturally fierce, hot, or peevish, And if we 
feel, as it is acknowledged may be the case, that such 
a temper is foremost among our besetting sins, we are 
not to plead the sinful tendencies of our sinful hearts 
in this any more than in any other respect,—are not 
| to urge in self-justification that it is our failing or our 
| weakness ; but to make that which we feel to be our 
chief point of danger our chief point for self-discip- 
line, for watchfulness, and for prayer. For the slow- 
ness to anger to which our text refers is a slowness to 
anger resulting from the ruling of the spirit. 

This, then, is to be a distinct—nay, more, a fore- 
| most—point in our gradual sanctification, our prac- 
tical adorning of the Gospel by the carrying out of 
our Christian principles. 

It is much to be feared that sins of temper are 
greatly underrated in their sinfulness before God, 
and their effects upon the Christian character. We 
call them too often by soft names. ‘Too often we 
congratulate ourselves that we are only hasty—not 
sullen, revengeful, or unforgiving. It may be true 
that the outbreak of passion is of short duration. 
But in a few moments how much disgrace has been 
cast on our Christian character! how much said, 
how much done, which must be remembered with 
| deepest shame, and should bé repented of with bitter 
| self-condemnation ! 

If, then, being naturally quick of temper, soon pro- 
| voked, swift to wrath, we would rule our spirits and 
| become slow to anger, continual watchfulness, com- 
| bined with instant prayer, will be needed. Our daily 
| prayers must have a special reference to this point. 
| And in no particular of our duty will the habit of 
| ejaculatory prayer be more important. The morning 
devotions of the closet and the family will not suffice 
to carry us through the day. The temptations to 
this sin—the indulgence of a passionate or peevish 
temper—are peculiarly sudden. But in a moment, 
be the provocation what it may, let the heart be 
turned up for grace—let an inward ejaculation bring 
down strength from above, even from that Spirit 
whose fruit is ‘‘love, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, meekness.” 

Nor will such a habit of ejaculatory prayer be 
efficacious only by the direct help which it will call 
down. The very turning of our heart upward will 
remind us of the presence of our God—that He at 
this moment sees and searches us. How efficacious 
shall it prove, if it seem to bring Jesus to our side— 
to transport us into His presence. As that eye 
kindles, and that heart swells, and that cheek mantles 
or pales, as the bitter word of strife rises on our 
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tongue, it may be that we bethink ourselves—Jesus is 
at my side—Jesus is a listener—Jesus a witness. 
Could my eyes behold Him, could I see His gaze at 
this moment fixed full upon me—would not the 
emotion, the word, the very look, of anger be instan- 
taneously subdued ? 

And while we speak of Jesus’ presence as a restraint, 
we are reminded that in His example we have another 
aid to be added to the watchfulness and prayer already 
mentioned. Once, once only, do we read that He 
‘looked round about on them with anger,” but lest 
we should mistake the character of that anger, the 
evangelist adds, ‘* being grieved for the hardness of 
their hearts.” We feel it to be all but irreverence to 
put the question, Can we even imagine the emotion of 
sudden passion filling that holy soul—the fire of 
wrath lighting up those eyes—the bitter words of 
stormy anger rushing to the door of those holy lips? 
How unlike then shall we be to Jesus, though we 
bear His name, if we be not slow to anger, if we rule 
not our spirits ! 

But there is a special fallacy whereby we 
are apt to deceive ourselves in this matter—that 
certain occasions not only justify, but demand, 
the expression—perhaps the warm, decided, ex- 
pression—of our displeasure. In our families, for 
example, the parent with the child, the master and 
mistress with their servants, may feel it necessary and 
indeed a duty to express disapprobation and displea- 
sure. But we have here great need of the closest 
watchfulness, the strictest self-control, specially if we 
be naturally irritable and hasty. It may be a just 
occasion for displeasure, and even anger ; but we may 
sin, and that grievously, in the measure of its indul- 
gence. We may be indulging the passion of our own 
too hot and bitter spirits, and justifying ourselves the 
while with the thought that our anger is not un- 
called for, and even a duty. But it behoves us to be 
very watchful. Our children, our servants, may need 
correction. They cannot need and cannot be bene- 
fited by storm and turbulence. To say nothing of 
the sinfulness of such a temper—and, be it remem- 
bered, no circumstances can justify, still less demand, 
the exhibition of passion, in a disciple of the meek 
and gentle Jesus—it is utterly ineffectual to its end. 
We may prevail by sheer violence and noise, but our 
best and highest influence, the influence which a 
Christian should desire, is destroyed from the moment 
that we exhibit what even a child will instantly dis- 
tinguish from a just and due displeasure—the mere im- 
petuosity of an unbridled and unruly spirit. It 
should be always painful toa Christian to be called on, 
even in the way of duty, to manifest such displeasure. 
And in its manifestation let him bear in mind and 
carry out in practice the apostolic caution, ‘* Be ye 
angry, and sin not.” 

We must not pass on from this portion of our 
subject without glancing at another form which evil 
temper commonly assumes. Many a man is not what 
is termed passionate, who, nevertheless, indulges and 
exhibits temper in a form and measure which, though 
it does not involve him in the risk of such perilous 
and mournful ebullitions, is a worse moral feature— 
sullenness. This man, in comparison with the quick 


and irritable, appears to great advantage, as a man of 
calm and even spirit, not impulsive, indulging in no 
outbreak at the moment ; but he is afterwards found 
to have stored up the remembrance of the slight or 
offence, with unforgetting and unforgiving tenacity. 
With less or no outward manifestation, the inward 
feeling was deeper. Long after the quick-tempered 
man has forgiven and forgotten what moved his 
choler, the calm, phlegmatic, sullen man, proves that 
he brooded over it and nursed it long. Silent streams 
are deepest. 

Both these forms of evil temper are evil. Sut, 
however great the advantage of the calm, phlegmatic 
man from his apparent self-control, it will not be 
questioned that his phase of temper is the worse—the 
evidence of a worse disposition, a disposition more to 
be dreaded in its resentments. 

** He,” writes Solomon, ‘‘ that is slow to anger is 
better than the mighty ; and he that ruleth his spirit 
than he that taketh a city.” 

Thus are we turned inward on our own fallen 
hearts, and have these presented to us as fields for 
mighty struggles and noble victories. Aud he who 
has so learned to rule his spirit as to have subdued a 
temper naturally hot or peevish, quick or fierce, as 
that now, not only amid injuries or insults of a grosser 
kind, but amid the daily annoyances and provocations 
and inconveniences of life, in his family, in his office 
or his shop, he is **slow to anger,” not hasty of 
spirit, ‘‘not easily provoked,” but gentle, patient, 
meek, long-suffering, loving ;—this man, saith Solomon, 
in his wisdom—nay, a greater than Solomon, the 
Spirit of God by Solomon’s lips—‘‘is better than the 
mighty,” and ‘‘than he that taketh a city.” For 
many among the mighty and the takers of cities 
have never attained the mastery of their own spirits. 
They have led the serried hosts of their armies to 
the battle in proud array, and crushed mighty foes, 
and led the victorious onset to citadels which had 
been deemed impregnable ; and broken down the 
massy, well-manned walls of cities, and sacked them 
utterly, and led their people captive. They have 








passed from victories over cities to victories over king- 
doms, and aggrandized their country, and gotten 
themselves an imperishable name among the annals 
of the heroic and the brave ; but the while, and to 
the last, one conquest has been unachieved—them- 
selves, 

For the ruling of a fierce spirit, the subjugation of 
an irritable, a passionate, and a peevish temper has 
been long proved, proved doubtless in the humbling 
experience of many a reader, to be among the most 

| difficult attainments of the Christian character. And 
because of this difficulty is it that the Spirit speaks by 
the mouth of Solomon, ‘*‘ He that is slow to auger 
is better than the mighty ; and he that ruleth his 
| spirit than he that taketh a city.” 

| Let us appeal to our experience of ourselves, and 
| to the manifestation of the difficulty inthe characters 
| and conduct of professing Christians How many 
| are there in religious circles to whom outward exer- 
| tions are not only not toilsome, but pleasing— 
who delight to be on religious committees, and 
among the managers of our societies and our schools, 
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who can be active in religious teaching and reli- 
gious visiting, who run after popular preachers | 
and are foremost at the religious meeting — who 
are unsparing of their time, their money, 
their exertions—but fail here, in an unsubdued tem- 
per, an irritable hasty spirit. 


Church and thronging meeting, to their homes ; mark | 
them in those relations which the spirit of the Gospel | 
and the grace of Christ should sanctify and dignify | 


with heavenly lustre, as husband or wife, or child or 
parent, or brother or sister, as master or mistress, and 
how painful the contrast ! 


are connected, by their admiration of 
preachers, or their excitement at religious meetings, 
we must have deemed them eminent Christians. 


passion, or the working of a constant fretful irrita- 
bility and peevishness, we stand in doubt whether 
they have the Spirit of Christ at all. 

Clearly then we speak of a difficult attainment. Great 
therefore is the victory when the hasty so rules his 
temper by prayer and grace and watchfulness as to be 


‘slow to anger.” And a main cause of this difficulty is to | 
be found alike in the constancy and in the apparently | 


trifling character of the daily trials of our temper. How 
many of us could truly say, ‘‘Do me a great injury, and 
I can forgive you from my heart ”—who yet are not 
proof against the petty annoyances, the lesser vexa- 
tions of daily life !—and these often from the conduct 
of those whom we love most tenderly. A thousand 


trifles ruffle our spirits and in a greater or less measure | 


easily and instantaneously provoke us. We may ap- 
ply to temper what an eminent living preacher (the Rev. 
Henry Melvill) has truly said of another besetting 
sin of Christians (‘‘idle words”), ‘‘That this very 


facility of commission makes the non-commission | 
a point of high Christian attainment. It is just because | 


the thing may be so easily done, that the not doing it | 
marks singular power and vigilance. It is easy to 
utter idle words ”—or, we may say with equal truth, 
it is easy to exhibit evil tempers—‘‘ but, on that very 
account, it is hard to restrain them. There is no effort 


required in order to their being spoken ; but this causes | 


that a vast effort is required in order to their being 
repressed. In the exact proportion that offences of 
the tongue ”—or temper—‘‘are things of course, un- 


premeditated, committed so naturally and readily as | 
scarcely to seem like offences, does he who displays | 
power over the tongue” —or temper — “ display | 
thorough self-command, and deserve to be ranked with | 


those who have gone furthest in moral achievements,” 

We have said that an angry spirit in a professing 
Christian dishonours the Gospel which he professes. 
Reader ! how often have you and I dishonoured it 
before our households, servants, children, or an un- 
godly world! How much of discomfort have we 
caused to ourselves, and shed abroad in our homes! 


and | 


Follow them from the | 
committee-room, the school, the district, the crowded | 


Had we measured their | 
Christianity by their public engagements, by the | 
number of societies and institutions with which they | 
certain | 


But | 
we follow them to their homes, and, as we listen to 
those bitter words and mark those fierce outbreaks of 


| Many a day might have passed in our homes in peace, 

but for our irritable and peevish temper, our un- 
' christian spirit. Often have we troubled the waters 
of domestic peace. And deeply humbling is the recol- 
lection that much of our unhappiness and disquiet 
in days gone by must be traced to ourselves, and 
specially to an unruled spirit. Often, for a brief 
season, the dealings of our gracious Father have been 
all cheering. He has filled our homes with comfort, 
our tables with His bounty ; and if no sin of ours 
had embittered the cup, it had been awhile all sweet- 
ness. But a home full of mercies has not been a 
home of peace and joy. Dearest relatives preserved 
to each other, either of whom had mourned bitterly 
another’s loss, have yet not been mutual comforts, 
because by mutual ill tempers, or by the irritability of 
but one, they have not dwelt together in unity. 
And the prayers of the family altar, which should 
have been the sweet and heavenly fellowship of those 
who are “‘heirs together of the grace of life’ have 
been ‘‘ hindered.” And though the daily table has 
been spread with plenty, yet has the proverb of the 
| wise man been but too often and too plainly exem- 
plified and experienced ; ‘‘ Better is a dinner of herbs 
| where love is, than a stalled ox, and hatred therewith ;” 
** Better is a dry morsel, and quietness therewith, 
than a house full of sacrifices with strife.” 

There must come to all of us hours and days, when 
our merciful God and Father will Himself make our 
homes the homes of mourning. But let us not make 
them such for ourselves. When He tries, He will 
comfort. He will not comfort us under the sorrows 
which our own evil temper has brought upon us. He 
will comfort us when the bed of sickness is spread 
for us, or ours—when we gaze with tearful eyes upon 
the vacant chair. He will not comfort us amid the 
scenes and seasons of domestic strife. 

And for the future, if we cannot but confess that 
| we are as yet not ‘“‘slow to anger,” but “easily pro- 
voked ;” that we have not learned to rule our spirits, let 
| ws be in earnest in our endeavours and our prayers for 
| amendment. It will be asore struggle. But the triumph 
| is: great, noble, lasting. We shall be moral heroes, 
| mightier than the mighty, better than the takers of 

cities. Let us not make light of a hot and hasty 
temper—it is a sore evil—a deep blot on our profes- 
sion—it is utterly unlike Christ. In our ownstrength 
| we are utterly unable for the struggle; resolutions 
| without prayer are presumption ; endeavours without 
prayer are folly. The wisdom which is peaceable, 
gentle, and easy to be entreated, cometh down from 
above. If we lack it, let us ask of God who giveth 
to all men liberally, and upbraideth not, and it shall 
be given us. With the Spirit of Christ within us, 
let our eye be ever fixed on Christ as our example. 
Thus gazing, we shall be like Him, being transformed 
daily into His image. 

So long as we remain among the angry, God warns 
the wise against us :—‘‘ Make no friendship with an 
angry man, and with a furious man thou shalt not 
go” (Prov. xxii, 24). 
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LORD IN THE DESERT. 


A LETTER ADDRESSED TO A WORKING MAN. 


My pear Sir,.... Yes, I have seen Ary Scheffer’s 
‘Temptation of the Lord.” I think it was in Dublin. 
Of course I gaze: with admiration at those two 
figures, which the skilful art of the great master has 
placed in such wonderful contrast, exciting the most 
contradictory feelings, such as affection and indigna- 
tion, veneration and horror, yet without offending 
our sense of beauty and harmony. With so much to 
recommend the picture, one must make some allow- 
ance for the painter’s sacrifice of strict truth to the 
demands of art ; for it is not likely that the craft of 
the devil would have allowed him to appear in such 
a repulsive form. A broad-shouldered Scotchman 
standing close to me, and pointing to the figure of 
Satan, said to his wife, ‘* If that chiel cam to me in 


sic an ugly shape, I think he wud hae a teuch job wi’ | 


me too.” I could not help smiling, but I felt there 
was much trut in the remark. 

You ask my opinion further as to how we are to 
interpret the narrative of the Temptation Well, I 
must confess that I know scarcely a chapter of the 
Bible which makes such a demand upon my belief. I 
feel I must just believe it simply because God tells me 
that it is true. The fact is, that this narrative brings 
us into contact with a world of which we know nothing 
from experience. Two persons are placed before our 
mind, neither of whom we ever saw, and neither of whom 
has a perfect representative among men. The devil, 
we learn, is a fallen angel. But we never met with 
an angel, either good or bad, and we never had an 
opportunity of examining the capacities, either physical 
or mental, of such a being. Apart from His di- 
vine nature, our Lord, we firmly believe, is a man, 
but a man who had no human father ; nay, whose 
father is God Himself. We know what a man is, but 
of a God-man we have no experimental knowledge 
whatever. No wonder then that the story which re- 
lates an interview between two such extraordinary 
beings, contains much that has nothing analogous to 
what we are accustomed to in daily life. 

But once we admit the Evangelist as a trustworthy 
witness, who is able to give us information respecting 
a world lying beyond the pale of our human experi- 
ence, we must take his report as it stands. It will 
not do to try to correct it, by selecting some portions 
which we think to be right, and by twisting or reject- 
ing other portions, which we think to be wrong. 
Such a method may be right when the report concerns 
things with which we are as well acquainted as the 
reporter himself, but it is quite wrong when the report 
concerns things of which we know nothing at all. 

Now this absurdity has been often committed by 
critics when treating of the Gospel story of our Lord’s 
temptation. It is quite amazing how theologians, 
both of the rationalistic and orthodox school, pretend 
to be able to tell us about what the devil can or cannot 


do, or about what the God-man is capable of feeling or | 


suffering. Why, sir, some rationalists plainly tell us 


| 





| 


| 


that the devil cannot exist, and some orthodox writers 
assure us that he can do no miracles. Again, some 


| rationalists know for certain that our blessed Lord 


could not be forty days without food, and some 
orthodox men contend that He could not allow Him- 
self to be carried to the pinnacle of the Temple. All 
I have to say to them is, ** How do you know this? 
I don’t know it.” Do you, my dear sir? 

The introduction of preconceived dogmas has often 
been the parent of much confusion in the exposition 
of Scripture. When shall we get rid of the spirit of 
presumption which makes us turn and twist the Bible 
till we get it to say what we want it to say? So, as 
there are many strange things in the account of the 


| Temptation, the whole narrative is by some turned 





into a mere vision. Jesus was only in atrance; He 
only imagined Himself to be in a desert ; He only 
fancied He had a colloquy with Satan! In short, the 
whole thing was only imaginary. Very well. But 
what then comes of the Temptation? It must also have 
been merely imaginary. And what is an imaginary 
temptation? No temptation at all. I should have 
no objection to take the story as a vision, if the sacred 
historian had only told me it was a vision. He knew 
very well what a vision is. Luke, at least, relates 
visions in his second book, the Acts of the Apostles, 
and on those occasions he tells us that they were 
visions. But he does not say so in this case. He 
puts the matter before us as an historical fact. So 
we must either reject it as a fable, or believe it 
as a fact. There is no third alternative. Besides, 
whatever may have been the points of similarity 
between our Lord and the Prophets of old, or even 
His own Apostles, in this respect at least He differs 
from them, that He is never seen in a trance, or ever 
heard speaking in a vision. We learn from the Apo- 
calypse and from The Acts, that He appeared to others 
in a vision, but we never read that others appeared in 
a vision to Him. And we have no right of our own 
accord to introduce into a biography, no matter 
whether the Lord’s or that of any one else, an ele- 
ment with which nothing analogous can be found in 
the whole of the person’s life. Those divines who 
consider the Temptation in the Desert as a vision, 
must also regard the Lord’s Transfiguration on the 
Mount as a vision. But what then will they have to 
answer to the pupil of the so-called modern theology, 


when he tells them that the Lord’s Resurrection was | 


also a mere vision ? 

There can be no manner of doubt that the sacred 
historian represents our Lord as being actually en- 

ged in conversation. But some assert that it was 
merely a colloquy of the Lord with Himself—i.e., 
with tempting thoughts and suggestions which are 
supposed to have risen in His mind. It is certain, 
however, that the sacred historian does not repre- 
sent the evil thoughts as rising in the mind of 
Jesus, but of somebody else. It is a colloquy 
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between two persons, and this colloquy stands between 
various other colloquies which precede and follow. 
We acknowledge all the preceding and following ones 
asreal, What right have we to single out this one as 
ideal ? 

I will say nothing about the objection of those who 
deny that there’ is a personal devil. All I have to 
ask them is—‘** How do you know it?” Even if this 
story of the Temptation were the only passage in 
Scripture in which we read of such a being, we should 
still have sufficient grounds to conclude that that 
being must be a person ; for if he were not a person, 
how could he be capable of taking part in a conversa- 
tion, of making proposals and receiving replies? It 
is true that in the New Testament that being never 
appears as a person, except here. This peculiarity is 
pointed out as rather strange. I don’t know whether 
it is strange or not. There certainly are reasons for 
it. But even if it be strange, that strangeness can 
only confirm what I have always thought of the devil 
—viz., that he is a strange person, and that the 
more strange he is to us, the better. 

3ut when we look at the temptation of the first 
man in Paradise, we get some light upon the question 
why the devil tempted the Second Man in the desert, 
and why he tempted Him in a personal form. We 
learn from the Epistle to the Hebrews (ch. ii. 17, 18, 
iv. 15), that “it behoved our blessed High-Priest to 
be tempted in all points, like as we are.” Now, we 
know from Scripture that mankind are all tempted of 
the devil, and we know from Genesis that our first 
parent was tempted in a personal form by that terrible 
foe. From these I perceive that the Temptation was 
necessary, lest there should be one point in which our 
Lord was not made like unto us. There is a holy 
symmetry between the history of the first and that of 
the Second Adam : between the fallen and the risen 


Man. Here in the desert, as formerly in Paradise, | 


was the progenitor of a future human race. I can 
conceive that the great murderer of men would not 
trust the work of temptation in either case to any 
hands but his own. To make sure of poisoning the 
whole river, with all its subsequent branches, he 
attempted the fountain-head. To make sure of 
destroying the whole army, he tried to destroy its 
chief Captain. 

The circumstance that our great High-Priest must 
be tempted in all points as we are, may also explain 
the fact that He was led up by the Spirit.in order to 
be tempted of the devil. St. Mark says that He was 
driven by the Spirit (Mark i. 12). This. expression 
is the same which is used in Matt. xxi. 12, where 


the Lord is said to cast out all them that bought and | 


sold. Still it does not in the original language neces- 
sarily convey a meaning of violence, for in John x. 4, 


it is applied to sheep which the Good Shepherd putteth | 


forth. But it undoubtedly points to some pressure from 
without which prompts to an action which one is not 


impelled to by a motive from within. It shows us | 


that the Lord has not sought the temptation. Nor 


is it conceivable how He who afterwards taught His | 


disciples to pray, ‘* Lead us not into temptation,” 
could have given an opposite example. When He 


taught His disciples this prayer, He had experienced | 


that it sometimes enters into the plans of God to lead 
His children into circumstances in which temptation 
is unavoidable. This does not clash with the saying 
of James (i. 13), that ‘God tempteth no man.’ 
There being such a person as a tempter, it may be 
necessary for the honour of God and the welfare of 
His children, that full scope should be granted to the 
operations of the enemy in order that his impotence 
to overthrow God’s work may be all the more con- 
spicuous. We learn this truth from the history of 
Job, and we learn it more clearly still from the tempta- 
tion of our Lord, Still such experiences are by no 
means desirable, and it is a great blessing to know, 
from the Lord’s Prayer, that such trials may be 
warded off by that wonderful instrument which is 
said ** to prevail much.” 

I cannot see what is to be gained by pondering over 
the question how the devil could “take up” the Lord 
to the pinnacle of the Temple, and to an exceeding 
high mountain. If it is true, as some aver, that the 
devil cannot use superhuman power, that he cannot 
do miracles, &c., then, of course, there is nothing 
left but to accept the story as a mere vision. But 
we know from the history of Job—I say from the 
history, not from the speeches of Job—that Satan 
at least has power to cause the lightning to come 
down from heaven, and to make a great wind to blow 
from the wilderness, as also to make that power sub- 
servient to his tempting operations. Nor can I per- 
ceive through what power the false prophets, of whom 
the Lord speaks in Mark xiii. 22, will be able to 
‘¢ show signs and wonders,” if not through the power 

| of him who is described as ‘‘ working with all power, 
and signs, and lying wonders” (2 Thess. ii. 9). When 
a being who is possessed of such power is said to have 
done something which we cannot do, it appears to me 
that the question how he could do it, is out of place. 

But a more important question is, how such a Being 
as the incarnate Son of God could be tempted, and 
how such overtures as the devil made could have any 
tempting character to Him. And here, I must con- 
fess, that I am treading upon ground which, lying 
partly in, and partly beyond the highest sphere 
that is open to human inspection, must present very 
uncertain footing. It is easy to say a great deal about 

_ these questions, nay to write volumes upon them ; 
but it is not so easy to prove all that one says. Even if 
| our adorable Lord were a man, subject to like passions 
| as we are, the,question how He could be tempted by 
such temptations, would lead us into unfathomable 
depths. How often, after having successfully got 
through some temptation, do we exclaim in amaze- 
ment, How could such a thing be so tempting to me!” 
How often, after having. sadly yielded, do we sit 
down in perfect stupefaction, unable to explain to 
ourselves how it could be possible, that, while knowing 
the better, we did the worse. As evil itself is, so is 
| every temptation to evil, an awful mystery. How 
much more so when it is brought into contact with 
Him who is the “ great mystery of godliness ! ” 

The circumstance that the Holy Spirit Himself led 
| our Lord up to be tempted, clearly shows that He 
could be tempted. It is not compatible with the 
notion which Scripture gives us of the character of the 
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Spirit to suppose that He would have led our Lord 
to take part in a drama which had no meaning at all, 
and which, speaking with reverence, would have been 
a mere sham temptation, And such asham the whole 
story would have been, if it was impossible for Jesus 


.to yield to temptation in the same sense in which it was 


impossible for the devil to become God. We must admit 
this conclusion, if the saying of Scripture, ‘‘ that our 
High-Priest can be touched with the feeling of owr in- 
firmities, and that He was in all points te-npted like as 
we are,” has any meaning at all. If you deny all pos- 
sibility of temptation, you take away every power of 
consolation and encouragement which the remembrance 
of the Lord’s temptations exercises upon our minds 
when we are tempted. I see some possibility for me 
to follow the steps of a man, who, being tempted as I 
am, yet came out without sin. But I cannot see how 
a man, who could not be tempted at all, can be said 
to have ‘‘left an example” to me, “that I should 
follow His steps” (1 Peter ii, 21). 

Now if we ask what the Lord’s Temptation consisted 
in, we must first answer the question whether the 
Lord was also in this respect like unto us, that He 
had to walk by faith, and not by sight. That which 
is most essential to temptation is deception. Evil 
enshrouds itself in the form of good. It presents it- 
self as something profitable, and conceals by a flowery 
covering the pit of destruction into which it cannot 
fail to lead. The tempter watches the moment when 
the object of his malignity feels wants or desires. 
These he offers to supply or gratify through the 
medium of something which, in a deceitful way, is con- 
nected with evil. Now it is clear that a person who has 
nothing to believe, but sees everything, is not capable 
of being tempted, in so far as he is not capable of 
being deceived. God cannot be tempted with evil ; 
not only because He hates it, but also because He is 
omniscient. And so, if we must look upon the Lord 
as exercising omniscience in virtue of His divine 
nature, the whole Temptation becomes an impossibility. 
But we are nowhere told in the Gospel that our 
Lord derived His knowledge from His divine nature. 
What He knew above the common sphere of human 
knowledge He knew, as far as I can see, through 
the revelation of the Holy Spirit. And this revelation 
He received in the same way as we receive the revela- 
tion of the Spirit—that is, through faith. He be- 
lieved what the Spirit had revealed unto Him, namely, 
that He was the Son of God. This belief rested at the 
same time upon the Scriptures, and upon the facts of 
His own early history. When growing up from uncon- 
scious infancy to conscious boyhood, and, like all men, 
‘*increasing in wisdom and stature” (Luke ii, 52), He 
could not see that He was anything more than a com- 
mon child of man. But He learnt from His mother 
and friends what had taken place at His birth, and 
He learnt from the Scriptures that such a Being as the 
Son of God was promised who was to be born of a 
virgin, at Bethlehem, of the tribe of David ; who, in 
fact, was to be born in the same way and under the 
same circumstances as He was born. Now, as He was 
**a child who waxed strong in Spirit and was filled 
with wisdom” (Lukeii. 40), the conviction struck root in 


His heart that He must be that promised Son of God, 
I,—35. 








and so He believed in Himself. This was that “ faith 
of Jesus Christ ” which the Apostles afterwards spoke 
of. In this belief He called God His Father when a 
boy of twelve. In this belief He entered on His 
career as aman amongst His fellow-countrymen. And 
of this His belief He witnessed a good confession be- 
fore Pontius Pilate (1 Tim. vi. 13). 

Now being about to appear in public as a preacher 
of that belief, He was strongly confirmed in His faith 
by a voice from heaven, which, on the occasion of 
His baptism, declared him to be the Son of God. 
But before He could be allowed to enter upon the great 
and terrible battle of life, which such an extraor- 
dinary belief could not fail to involve him in, that belief 
must be tried first, as all belief must, being more pre- 
cious than gold that perisheth (1 Peter i. 7). And so 
His belief was brought into the fire of temptation, 
that it might be found unto praise and honour and 
glory. A solitude in the desert of forty days, spent 
in fasting, was a preparation for that trial. Here he 
could, in prayerful meditation, search his own heart, 
whether he was really prepared to hold His faith in 
all circumstances to the end. The gloomy desert 
and the wild beasts round about symbolized to Him 
what He had to expect in this life, if He persevered 
in proclaiming Himself the Son of God. And what- 
ever energy for the support of His faith He might 
have derived from the youthful buoyancy of His con- 
stitution, was taken away by the weakening of His 
system through fasting. A futurity was in store for 
Him, in which he would be surrounded by circum- 
stances more gloomy even than the desert, and in 
which His body would be weakened through infinitely 
more terrible means than fasting. All supports of 
nature would then break down, and He would have 
to maintain Himself in his position only and solely 
through His faith in the power of the Spirit. So 
His faith was now, by way of experiment, divested 
of all its natural supports, in order that, standing 
face to face with the devil, He should prove Himself 
able to fight His battle only in the power of that 
faith of which He was to be the author and finisher. 
(Heb. xii. 2.) 

And now when we see our Lord face to face with 
the tempter, we behold a man who was in all things 
made like unto us, with the belief in His heart that 
He was that Son of God whom the Scriptures had 
promised ; and we see the tempter trying to rob that 
Man of this faith. If Thow be the Son of God—that 
is the repeated introduction to his malicious overtures. 
We may imagine the Lord standing before him con- 
tending that He is the Son of God. And we may 
imagine the devil asking Him what grounds He had 
for such an extraordinary assertion. And we may further 
imagine the Lord pointing to the facts of His early 
history at Bethlehem, and to the prophecies of Scripture. 
‘¢ But all this,” the tempter may have retorted, ‘‘ is no 
proof at all. Your mother may have deceived you ; 
your friends are liars. You are but a common man, 
born like all others.” We may then suppose the 
Lord mentioning the voice from Heaven which de- 
clared Him to be the Son of God. ‘Nor is this a 
satisfactory proof,” the devil may have answered. 
*¢ You think you heard such a voice ; but, if you did 
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really hear it, it may have been the voice of an angel 
who wanted to deceive you. What I want thee to 
do is to prove thy assertion by facts. If thou be 
the Son of God, show it. Here are stones; thou 
art hungry. Well, then, turn these stones into 
bread. Or, if thou be the Son of God, show one of 
those attributes by which the Son of God is charac- 
terised in Scripture ; show that angels come down ic 
bear thee up in their hands,” &c., &e. At length, 
finding that he could not make any progress in this 
way, he addresses the passion ,of ambition which he 
supposes to lurk.in this man’s heart. We may now 
imagine him saying: ‘I know why thou claimest 
the title of Son of God. Thou desirest dominion 
over all the kingdoms of the world. 
is thy object, I will show thee a shorter way to reach 
it. Fall down and worship me, and I will give thee 





asa conqueror. He fought the good fight, and He 
kept the faith. But, observe that the weapon with 
which He fought was not an appeal to His omniscience 
or omnipotence, but to—+the Scriptures, the only 
weapon which faith can use, because it is the sword of 
the Spirit. 

Our hope and peace, too, rest solely upon the be- 
lief that the Child who was born at Bethlehem, that 
the Man who dwelt amongst us, is the Son of God. 
It is this belief which the tempter tries to rob us of 
as he did the Man who dared to confess that faith 
for the first time. All the tempter’s efforts to per- 
suade us not to look to Him for salvation, but to our- 


| . *,? 
selves or to something else, are repetitions of those 


fee lon i 
But if this 


same temptations which our Chief Captain went 


through in the desert. Let us, my dear friend, 
| looking up to Him, fight our battle as He did,— 
3 


all the power and the glory of them; for all this is | 


delivered unto me, and I can give it thee at once.” 
Our blessed Lord came out of all these temptations 


THE 


‘6 What came ye forth to see? 
The desert paths are drear ; 
The desert wir is still, 
What came ye forth to hear? 
A whisper ’mid thé reeds, 
Or voice of one that pl uls, 
Persuading soft, or prophets vor 


** T came not forth to look 
For prophet or for seer, 
For word from lip or book 
I wait not, waiting here ; 
Where neither speech no 
Is heard, my spirit’s choir 
es, for unto me 
» Lord hath show’d a Tree.’ 














** What wouldst thou with this tree 
Bare, li afless, gaunt? On th 
It drops no tendril now, 
It stretches forth no bough. 
Behold the woods, the summer woods ai fe ies 
On Lebanon the oak 
Slands with its heart unbroke 
In giant strength ; what green leaves tremble 
The very gourd that springs 
And dies within a day, 
Will spread its fun-liky wri gs 
To shadedhee while it may ; 
The rose is sweet ere yet it pass away, 
The lily blooms and fades in still @ tif. 
** Thou lovest well the slow 
Sweet lapse of running waters oer the stone, 
The song of birds at early morn, the low 
Light, rufling winds ; what findst thou heve? a 
moan ; 
What hearest thou? a sigh 
Half utter’d, ’twiat the sky 
And earth, from age to age that seems to die. 


** No bird upon this tree 
Will sit and sing to thee ; 
No flower will sprin } bi neath 2 all hurry by 
That pass tis place ; the vine 
No cluster yields, for wine 
None ask, and here the merry-hearted sigh.” 











but that Tt is 


I am, &e., 


to nothing one thing, 


appealing 
written. 
J. DE LIEFDE. 


** Yet hence I will not stir; 
What healing gums distil 
From out this tree! Of myrrh 
The mount is this, of frankincense t ill, 
And all around are fair 
Broad meads, with shepherds there 
That feed and guard their flocks content 


“* By Sinai long 











And heard ‘a voi ] lo, 
And thou shalt live ;’ ¢] I drew, 
I saw with hidden hake ; 
Upon the air I hea eak 

Long, loud and hope had I 
When even Moses quake— 

Let not God speak unto me, lest I die!’ 

To Tabor then I came. 

How fair, methought, how pleasant is this place, 
How green and still! Then, Jesus, on Thy face 
I look’d, and it was comely ; } 
And truth Thy lips as one whom God hath blest. 
Here then, methought, for ever I will rest, 
Here will I build my shrine, and pay my vows 3 


But while in sweet con 

To pluck fresh 1 

Peter and James and John, 

Yea, Jesus too, had gone, 
And I was left amid the wit! 


nt 


oughs | went, 


ier’ bouchs. 


** At length another place 

I reached at noon ; the trodden ground was bare 3 
Of a great multitude I saw the tr 
But all was silent now ; no marvel there 

My eyes beheld, no law 

I heard, no vision saw, 
Save Jesus only, Him, the Crucified. 
I saw my Lord, that look’d on me and died. 

j ; 


l 


** Here will I see the day 
Pass by, the shadows ereep 
Around me ; here I pray, 
And here I sing and D3 
Here only ‘ 


will I sleep 
And wake ac: I keep 
My watch beneath this tree 


The Lord hath show’d to 2 


a i 
un ; 


e 
16, 


Dora GREENWELL. 
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HOW HANS EGEDE WENT ON A MISSION TO GREENLAND. 


SomeE years ago I went with a friend to the Mission 
House at Barmen. It was a Sunday afternoon in 
winter, and under the clear stars groups of peasants 
and artisans came trooping into the large saal. They 
filled every corner save that reserved for the young 
missionaries ; and presently one of the old hymns of the 
German Church was lifted up by a body of strong voices, 
too strong almost for the room, There was to be what is 
called a Missionsstunde, or an hour with the missionary, 
especially intended for the pupils of the House, but 
at which the good people of the Wupperthal took 
special care to be present. The point of departure 
was Greenland, and the speaker had soon rivetted the 
attention of the meeting by a simple, lively sketch of 
the early fortunes of the Mission. It struck us both 
at the time so much that I venture to reproduce Herr 
Wildenhahu’s story, with but little abbreviation. 


The Lifoden Islands lie off the thinnest part of Nor- 
way, and separated from the mainland by the narrowest 
of straits. The long, deep fiords pierce them in all 


directions, and image in their calm mirrors the summer | 


sunshine, and the stars, and the flashing of the great 
Northern Lights. They are not thickly peopled ; but the 
region, with its vast cliffs rising precipitously from the 
dark waters, and its firwoods moaning plaintive music to 
the winds, looks more wild and inhospitable than it is. 
Patches of tilled land dot the slopes of the hills, the 
huntsman’s horn rings merrily in the forest, every rocky 
nook by the shore has its fishing-boat, and every 
stream the music of its little mill. Villages, too, 
quaintly roofed, lie in sunny sheltered spaces, and 
the sleigh bells tinkle merrily through the long even- 
ings, and guests from neighbouring farms assemble 
in cheerful homes round the great log fires. As the 
spur of a ridge of rocky mountains in these islands 
descends into the West Fiord, it clasps the quiet 
northern hamlet of Vaagen, nestled most of the 
year among its snows, and inhabited by quiet, sturdy 
Norwegian peasants and farmers, 

A hundred and fifty years ago, the village pastor 
was a Dane by birth, and had been settled in his 
charge at twenty-one. He was popular with the 
people, and happily married; and lived among the 
simple Northern folk the quiet life of a true-hearted 
man of God. With little incident, save funeral and 
baptism, the time rolled away, until the clergyman’s 
wife brought him a fourth child, whom his father 
named Paul. ‘‘My son,” he said, ‘‘ thou shalt be 
called Paul in honour of the Apostle of the Gentiles.” 
—‘* But why,” said his wife, ‘‘ do you look so sad ?” 
—‘*I can scarcely tell,” he answered, slowly ; then 
added in a brighter tone, ‘* You must not vex your- 
self, dear wife ; for as soon as I know the will of the 
Lord, you shall know it. We must be still and wait.” 

For all this, the shadow never passed off the clergy- 
man’s face. Even the villagers began to notice it, and 
would say, What can be troubling our minister? His 
wife grew uneasy. At last, one Sunday, as they sat 

















together after the service in the church: ** You must 
not think it is mere curiosity or impatience,” she 
said, ‘* but I cannot bear to see you suffer this sorrow 
alone. Do tell me what it is, You said we were to 
wait on the will of the Lord; has He shown you His 
will 2” 

*¢T will tell you everything,” he replied. 
Lord has greatly blessed us in our home and in my 
ministry ; and | might be the happiest man in all the 
kingdom, if my heart were not full of the poor heathen, 
who walk in darkness, and know not of the grace of 
God in Christ. It makes me sad to think of them ; 
and night aud day I hear a voice, saying: ‘Thou art 
rich ; wilt thou give nothing to thy poor brethren ?’” 

*¢ What poor brethren do you mean ?” 

“If you were to take ship here and sail five hun- 
dred miles out into the west, you would touch an island 
ealled Iceland ; and sailing farther into the west from 
that, you would reach a mighty region called Green- 
land, a land girt about with ice, yet, as the skippers 
tell, so rich in meadows and flowers that they have 
called it the green land. Thousands of poor heathen 
live there, and thither would I go to preach the 
Gospel.” 

**God forbid !” Elizabeth cried, with a great start. 
** A‘thousand miles away! How have you ever come 
to think of it ?” 

*¢Tt was the Lord’s doing. Three years ago an 
ancient chronicle fell into my hands, and there I read 
that about the year 982 Greenland was discovered by 
our countrymen of Norway. The Gospel was preached 
in it; and the old chroniclers say that the Lord con- 
verted many dear souls. Ships sailed thither and 
thence for four hundred years; till, about the middle 
of the fifteenth century, the ice waxed so exceeding 
great that no one could enter or depart ; and in about 
the same time the black pest broke out over Europe, 
and communication with Greenland was broken off, 
aud so has continued for nigh three hundred years, 
And still the word says in my soul, What about the 
poor Greenlanders ? Has the last spark of light per- 
haps been quenched by the darkness ?” 

*¢ And what can you do?” 

“If I were the only Christian that felt this, and if 
the Lord had thus chosen me out to preach the Gospel 
to the Greenlanders, could I refuse to go, without 
sin ?” 

‘© A thousand miles!” Elizabeth cried with new 
terror, “into a land girt about with ice, and to which 
no one can come. Will you leave your beloved con- 
gregation? Do you forget your wife and your chil- 
dren? Could we follow you ?” 

“Tf the Lord will, that cannot hinder. The Lord 
will feed my sheep, and you and the children will 
come with me.” 

‘¢ No, no,” cried his wife through her tears. ‘‘The 
bare thought of it, that the poor children and I 
should travel a thousand miles over the wide waste 
sea, among the many shipwrecks, into a land that is 
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set round with icebergs—dear husband, is it not 
tempting God? What can you do that you may not 


do here? Are you not serving the same Lord that | 
he laid three letters on the table. 
| Drontheim, through our worthy Bishop Krog. 


you would serve in Greenland? Has He not called 
you to this work? And can you lay down an office 
which you have from Himself ?” 

‘¢ Tf the Lord calls me to another office, shall I not 
do what becometh His servant ?” 

‘You cannot thus stay my fears. You are the 
pastor of this congregation ; and you know I have 
never complained, though you should not see ws from 
morning till evening. I know that your wife and 
children have no claims on you till your congregation 
is served. But are we not a part of your congrega- 
tion? Are you not also our shepherd? and how can 
you think of others without first caring for your own ? 
If you were alone in the world it would be something 
different ; but you are husband and father. Dearest 
husband, I beg of you, think no more about leaving 
us.” 

He shook his head, and smiled sadly, as he replied 
to this appeal : ‘* Christ saith: Whoso loveth father or 
mother, or wife or child more than me is not worthy of 
me.” 

‘*Nor is it for our sakes alone,” she continued, with 
increasing energy, and heedless of his quotation. 
‘*You have poor kinsfolk here, dependent on your help. 
They have no one but you. If you go a thousand 
miles, so goes their succour. There is your poor sick 
sister, that lives with us. If you go to Greenland, 
must Dorothy go to the poorhouse? You will save 
heathens and bring sorrow upon Christians.” 

It was denunciation rather than declamation ; and 
the man sat still in anguish before he answered: ‘* You 
rend my heart in twain, Elizabeth. I cannot resist 
your pleading, but for all that I have no rest. Be- 
lieve me, the Lord will have me do something. Iam 
certain of that.” 

** Well, that may be,” replied his wife, conscious 
and happy that for the present her point was gained 
and the danger averted. ‘‘ You think of following the 
will of the Lord; but are you certain that His will 
means Greenland? If you are to preach to the heathen, 
may it not be another land ? My advice would be, to 
wait on the Lord in patience, and if it be His will 
He will make it plain. Will you wait, Hans?” 

*¢ Dear wife, you have not said that of yourself, but 
the Lord has spoken by you. Yes; I will wait.” And 
he murmured to himself, ‘‘ Wait on the Lord and He 
will strengthen thine heart,” and smiled, like a man 
free from heavy cares. 





Four years passed away in quiet parish work. 
Greenland seemed hidden and forgotten behind its 
icebergs : and though it lay back in the heart of both 
husband and wife, it never came up in conversation. 
The country-folk saw the cloud vanish from their 
minister’s face, and the little Paul found nothing but 
smiles and happy caresses. 

One morning Hans entered the room with a light 


p- 

‘* Should we not give account of our stewardship in 
God’s kingdom, dear wife, and prove the signs, 
whether they be of God ?” 





‘What !” said Elizabeth, sick with the old terror, 
**has He showed any ?” 

‘* Many and wonderful,” replied her husband, as 
‘¢ The first is from 
The 
good man writes to me that I must go to Greenland; 
he is full of joy and hope, promises all possible sup- 
port, and makes my going almost a matter of conscience. 
Well, what say you to the first sign ?” 

**T would hear the second.” 

*¢ That is from Bergen, from Bishop Randulf. He 
writes likewise that I must go, and he writes almost 
in the very words of Bishop Krog. Is it not wonder- 
ful ?” 

*¢ And the third sign ?” 

**The most wonderful of all. It comes both from 
Denmark, my old fatherland, and from Norway, my 
adopted land. The richest of our merchants have 
undertaken to reopen the trade with Greenland. And 
the dear, good men promise one of their ships for me 
and my family. They will provide us with the neces- 
saries of life, and leave some of their people behind as 
a trading colony, so that we will not be alone. Why 
are you so silent, dear wife? Isit not wonderful and 
gracious, and the very hand of God ?” 

Elizabeth had sat still, overwhelmed with grief. 
Her heart was never with Greenland: and this conver- 
sation had brought up the old alarms of years before. 
The happy life about her threatened to dissolve before 
this strange fancy of her husband ; and each sign as 
it came was like the clay thrown in upon the bared 
coffin. Her eyes filled with sudden tears, and her 
voice trembled as she snatched up little Paul and 
pressed him to her bosom, and said, ‘‘ Dearest hus- 
band, with my soul I say to youas Ruth to Naomi, 
Whither thow qoest, I will go ; and where thou lodgest 
I will lodge ; thy people shall be my people, and thy 
God my God. Where thow diest I will die, and there 
will I be buried: the Lord do so to me, and more 
also, if ought but death part thee and me. But, 
dear Hans, you will forgive me, if I wish to know 
more fully of these signs, how they came about. How 
did it come that the Bishop of Drontheim knew you 
would go to Greenland ?” 

The minister hesitated a moment, and then said, 
half-ashamed, ‘ Well, I wrote him, laying the matter 
before him, and asking his advice.” 

*¢ And how did the Bishop of Bergen come to write 
to you?” 

‘¢ Well,” said the minister, hesitating more than 
before, ‘*I wrote also to him.” 

*¢ And how did the Danish and Norwegian mer- 
chants come to think of reopening the trade with Green- 
land ?” 

‘¢ Well, I must confess I wrote to them all, and 
stirred them up.” 

Elizabeth’s face was slowly brightening as her hus- 
band’s slowly lengthened during thisconfessional, With 
a quiet smile she continued, ‘‘And is that what you 
mean by waiting on the Lord in patience? Is there 
anything wonderful in the good bishops writing when 
you pressed them? Ifyou tell a merchant of a trading 
venture, is it anything wonderful he should embark 
in it?” 
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** Well, and what would you say ?” 

** That I cannot be sure that all this is the won- | 
derful working of God. You have taught me your- | 
self to call that wonderful which happens against our | 
expectation, and without the ordinary use of means; | 
but is not all this your own work? The bishops and | 
the merchants have only followed your suggestions ; 
the one know that it is not everybody that will go | 
to Greenland to preach the Gospel, and the others 
know that a Christian minister settled in Greenland | 
would make an excellent interpreter, and encourage | 
the traders that settle in the colony. What is there | 
wonderful in their consent ?” 

The minister was troubled. ‘It makes me sad, | 
dear wife,” he replied after a moment, ‘‘to find you | 
so zealous against my joy in God and my love to the | 
poor heathen. Is it not wonderful that the Lord 
should keep this thought of Greenland in my heart? | 
If the bishops approve of my going, I take it as a sign | 
of God’s good pleasure. Ii is not so easy to establish | 
a mission in that land of ice, and they must have given 
it grave consideration before they promised help: nor 
is there anything there to tempt the hazard of our 
merchants, or promise them repayment of their large 
outlay. Wife,” he continued, with rising warmth, 
*¢ those that will not see the wonders of God, see them 
not: but those whose eyes are open, see them every- 
where, and bow before the mighty God whose ways 
are wonderful.” 

Elizabeth felt ashamed that she had not responded 
to her husband’s enthusiasm. She sat still, reflecting 
how much nobler he was than she, and that though 
the signs might not be infallible, yet it was her selfish- 
ness and not her faith that opposed them. She might | 
even have yielded, but that an unexpected auxiliary 
made his appearance. For the door opened to admit 
neighbour Lorentzen at the head of ‘a deputation. | 
‘* Minister,” he began, plunging right into his subject 
after the manner of deputations, ‘“‘the whole parish is 
in grief that you would think of leaving us. The | 
news has spread from house to house. What have we | 
done that you should forsake us? Are we less worthy | 
of you than the Greenlanders? For the sake of the | 
souls of our people, minister, leave us not.” 

“You, too! Have you leagued with my wife 
against me, or rather against the Lord in Heaven ?” 

** God forbid! It is our anxiety for the souls of | 
our people. Why should the parish be starved be- 
cause you will go to Greenland ?” 

**My dear friend, if I go you will soon find another | 
preacher ; but if I do not go, who will go to Green- 
land? And I say not that of pride, but because the 
Lord has so thrust the thought into my heart and 
made me feel that Greenland is my working place.” 

‘* We are simple folk,” said Lorentzen, ‘‘ and what 
we know of the will of God we have learned from | 
you. But you used to prove to us, both out of Scrip- 
ture and the History of the Church, that often the | 
Lord only tries us as He tried the obedience of 
Abraham ; and though He asked the sacrifice, yet 
He was content with the willing spirit. Might it not 
be so with you?” 

‘It might be. But you know that in place of 
his son God provided Abraham with another sacrifice. 








| reverently, with bowed heads. 


| If the will of God had been so revealed to me, I 


would be still.” 

Answered here, Lorentzen had nothing left but to 
return to his direct appeal. 

‘* Must the prayers and lamentations of your people 
for their minister and father and friend count for 
nothing ? Does God not provide a sign in the thou- 
sands of tears that are already shed at the bare 
thought of your departure ?” 

‘* And are not we something ?” said Elizabeth, who 
could no longer contain herself; *‘ your poor chil- 
dren, and your wife, who would die if she went with 
you into the ice land—and your Paul, who would not 
survive the long sea—and your kinsfolk, who must 
perish without you—are these not offerings provided 
by God? Has not God given you to me, dearest 
husband? Has He not given us our children? Have 
you not received your people from His hand, and 
charge to feed them asa faithful shepherd? What 
drives youaway? No need, no sorrow, no ingratitude, 
no opposition, no enemy: they all love you. Is not 
the bond that binds you to us of God’s own 
making ?” 

The minister was deeply moved. He turned aside 
and repeated the words of Paul, What mean ye, to 
weep, and to break mine heart ? 


‘* Husband,” cried the wife, “you must stay with 
” 





us. 
‘¢ Minister,” cried the men with one voice, ‘‘ you 
must stay with us. Wait the Lord’s will in patience.” 

The minister started. ‘*That is marvellous,” he 
cried. ‘‘ With the same words of Scripture that once 
overeame me, you take me captive again. Be it 
so. Once more I will draw back. This time I will 
take your prayers as the sacrifice the Lord has pro- 
vided. But mark me well. If the Lord cals a 


| third time, I will go.” 


‘“¢The will of the Lord be done,” said the men 
*“‘The will of the 
Lord be done,” Elizabeth murmured, as she pressed 
Paul fondly to her bosom. 





It was not more than a year after this that as the 


'minister sat in his study absorbed in thought, his 


wife entered unobserved. Starting from his reverie, 
and surprised that she should be there at so unusual 
an hour, he fancied that some of his children must be 
sick. It was not that, “but I came,” she said, 
‘¢ because I have been restless for weeks past.” 

«¢ Are you unwell ?” 

‘¢ Not in body ; but I must be in mind.” 

‘* And you have never told me! Well, we must 
put it to rights. What is it ?” 

‘‘Tt has many sources; and yet I am almost 
ashamed to mention them, lest you should reproach 
me.” Then suddenly changing the subject, she added, 
‘* It is long since you spoke to me about Greenland. 
What do you think of it now ?” 

‘¢T wait patiently on the Lord.” 

‘¢ Really patiently? Have you done nothing to 
confirm the Lord’s will ?” 

‘“‘T have. I have prayed often.” 

‘¢ Does that mean you have prayed that the Lord 
would fulfil your wish ?” 
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** Tt does most certainly. And if you reproach me 
that that is not patience but impatience, I will not gain- 
say you. Yet I can get no rest. 
Lord puts this word tome: JWhoso loveth futher or 
mother, or wife or child, more than me is not wortiy 
of me.” 

‘¢ Has the Lord given you no signs ?” 

** None ; save that the old sigus abide as a heavy 
burden on my soul. But you, wife,” he continued, 
with a start of joy gleaming in his eyes, *‘ have you 
signs? This is the first time that you have spoken 
of Greenland of yourself; is this, perhaps, a sign ? 
Tell me, dearest wife, has the Lord revealed His will 
to you ?” 

*¢ No,” she answered, casting down her eyes. ‘I 
have said already that you will laugh at me if I tell 
you the cause of my troubles. There are many un- 
friendly people in this place.” 

** Has any one done you hurt ?” 

“It is true, You would think they had conspired 
together how to make my life miserable. There is 
our maid, who was so willing and kindly at first, and 
for weeks past she has vexed me by her idleness and 
saucy speeches. Mrs, Thomsen’s garden is divided 
from ours, you know, by a low hedge, and it may be 
that once or twice the children have made their way 
in through the gaps, as children will. But Mrs. 
Thomsen has gone about saying that the minister’s 
children dirtied the washing and tore the flowers, and 
that the worst of them was young Paul. I am 
quite sure it was the neighbours’ children did it. For 
three weeks I have kept the children out of our 
garden, and yet no later than yesterday Mrs, Thomsen 
declared that Paul had carried off a whole armful of 


flowers. Then, as you know, I give what I can to 
the poor. Well, a week or two ago old Dieck came to 
me and begged for a shirt, and the same day old 


Holm came and begged for a coat for his little boy. 
And, because I could give neither the one nor the 
other, unless I had taken the coat off Paul, or one of 
your own four shirts, the two men have cried me up 
round the town as a greedy and hard-hearted woman, 
and said that the last minister’s wife was far kinder. 
Yet you know that I give more than our circumstances 
perhaps justify. I thought you would laugh at 

but does not this lying and ingratitude vex 
you? And thisisnotall. There is the Dorcas: and 
for a long time past Mrs. Wilmsen makes a point of 
opposing every proposition of mine, and, being richer 
than we are, she carries everything against me, and 
sets the ladies against me by unncighbourly ways; 
that Iam made like a stranger and a sinner among 
them. Often I have thought I would withdraw, but I 
was afraid of that wicked Leumund, who would say I 
did it because I did not care for the poor. Don’t you 
feel for me? Before, I was so happy here ; and now 
I feel as if I have no home.” 

When the good woman checked herself, it was be- 
cause she expected some comforting words from her 
husband ; but when he only smile: she grew vexed. 
** Hans, have you no comfort for me? Have I really 
done wrong in everything ?” 

**No, no, dear. wife. I neither accuse you, nor 
Forgive me if I think not of what you | 


excuse you. 


Day and night the | 


Ee 








relate so much as of its consequences. Tell me all 
that is in your heart, for I know, my own Lischen, 
there is a hidden thought. Tell me now; what would 
you like to do?” 
Elizabeth flushed, and struggled with horned for 
a moment, but said frankly, ‘‘ My hopes, and joy, and 
peace here in Vaagen are fled. ‘There must be some 
other place where it will be better than here.” 
‘‘And where may that place be?” 
Elizabeth was silent. 
‘‘Suppose it was Greenland? I see you shrink. 
Bet what if these little sorrows are a sign from God? 
What if He has thus begun to loosen those bands that 
bind you to this little spot of earth? Elizabeth, the 
— of the Lord are wonderful. We are often so 
1iklish that the Lord must treat us like children. 
But f for that old calling to Greenland, I would say to 


you: ‘Do not allow these little annoyances to hinder 
your duty. These are the thorns that spring up 
about all roses.’ Now, it is totally different. You 


know we have been waiting for signs. The Lord has 
spoken to me clearly enough. I know that I must go 
to Greenland. May not these trials be His signs to 
you? I donot press,” he continued, ‘‘ for an imme- 
diate answer. Bear this bur before the Lord in 
prayer, and to-morrow, or the day after, or the third 
day, tell me what He hath answered.” 

*‘T will,” said his wife, softly, as she withdrew in 
deep thought from the room. 

The next day she entered his room with a bright 
decided face. ‘*The Lord has decided,” she cried. 
‘Thank the Lord with me, for He has had mercy on 
the folly of His handmaid, I passed half the night in 
prayer, and I was heard, The Lord will have it. I 
go with you to Greenland ; this very day, if need be. 


len 


Ww hen I asked little Paul, this morning, as the 
youngest of our children, if we should go to the 
heathen in Greenland? ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘and I will 


tell them about Christ, and teach them to say Our 
Father.” And, much moved, she threw herself into 
her husband’s open arms. 

L 


“The Lord be praised!” he cried. ‘‘ For six years 


have I longed for this hour. Now it has come, and 
all my troubles are forgotten. The Lord bless thee, 


dearest wife ! ” 

‘‘And will you forgive me all my selfishness and 
stubbornness? I am not worthy to take share in 
your work of love. I have been guilty of resisting 
the will of the Lord.” 

‘¢ Make yourself easy on that point, wife. Do you 
not remember the words of the Lord to the two sons? 
To the first He said, ‘Go, work to-day in my 
vineyard ;’ he answered and said, ‘I will not;’ but 
afterwards he repented and went. ‘And He came to 
the second, and said likewise, and he answered and 
said, ‘1 go, Sir,’ and went not. Did not the first do 
the will of his father? And are you not like the 
first? May the first thanksgiving of a poor saved 
soul in Greenland be the seal to you and me of the 
wisdom and grace of our Lord!” 





On the same day the minister wrote to the two 
bishops of Drontheim and Bergen that all difficulties 
on his side were at an end, and that every day he 



























































HOW HANS 





spent now in Norway was a burden to him. Three 
years of those days were permitted to try his faith. 
The bishops found more difficulties than they had ex- 
pected ; the merchants went slowly to wor 

faith sometimes wavered, once it salmost sank. 
**Wife,” he said one day, “you know that I have 
never troubled myself about temporal goods, or food 
and raiment: I confess I may have thought of them 
too little. Inever doubted that we should find our 


IGEDE WENT ON 





| whole parish was up. 
| . . ° 

ping in, to say, “Is it really true? 
| going to leave us?” 


k. His | 


daily bread in Greenland; and I knew that we | 


should lose all our little comforts and have to work 
with our own hands. But there are six of us. Does 
it not seem almost tempting God ‘to go without any 
care for food, and raiment, and shelter into that 
inhospitable land? The merchants hesitate to make 
any promises, aud the bishops have not yet succeeded in 
obtaining from the king even the smallest annual sup- 
port. If, simply to go to Greenland, I lay down my 
Office, I lose all right to a pension ; nor can I expect 
that my parish will support two ministers, one in 
Greenland and one at home. I am not afraid about 
myself, but about you and the children. If I bring 
you to hunger and nakedness, will I not be guilty?” 

** Hans, is that really what you think ?” 

‘© Why, would you blame me if I remembered that 
Iam both husband and father? Have not you and 
our children claim upon me 2?” 

*¢We have the claims which love gives and takes 
and hallows. But, dear husband, although I long 
resisted the truth, yet I always knew that the wife and 
children of a Christian pastor are like the dogs of the 
Canaanitish woman in the Gospel—we live on the 
crumbs which fall from the table on which you feed 
your people. First your office, then your house.” 

“But is not my house a part of my people ?” 

** Certainly ; and as for our souls’ nourishment, we 
sit at the table where you feed souls with the word of 
God. But the crumbs are what remain over from 
your own time and strength and care. I know, Hans, 
you only want to try me if I really mean to go with 
you to Greenland. But as the Lord liveth, I go 
with you and with the children; and if you knew 
what joy fills my heart at the thought of saving these 
poor heathen, you could not doubt.” 

He was deeply moved. 

“‘ Wife, your faith has rebuked my unbelief. J 
was not proving you. I never doubted you from 
that blessed hour. But [ am the weak and sinful man 
who would keep his life, and will therefore lose it. I 
am the Demas of whom Paul says that he forsook 
him, having loved this present world.” 

**You must not judge yourself too severely,” said 
his wife, as she noticed how his voice trembled and 
the tears ran down his cheeks, * It is but your great 
love for us that tempted you. He who feeds the 
birds and clothes the flowers will also give us bread. 


Let everything be taken if we only k@p the King- | 


dom of God !” 

* Amen! I will write this evening-to the Mission 
Board, and will send in my resignation to the Town 
Council and the Consistory.” 

So the time passed on with torturing slowuess till, 
in the spring of 1721, the ship that was to carry 
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One after another came drop- 
And you are 
The parsonage was crowded 
with weeping groups, and the minister’s courage had 
almost given way. But his wife whispered to him, 
Whoso loveth father or mother, wife or child, friend or 
brother more than me is not worthy of me. Yet his 
trials were not over. For as the melancholy little pro- 
cession wound out from the village down to the beach 
a boat. was seen to land some sailors, and as the 
minister set his foot on the plank to go on board one 
of them came up. 

“Sir,” he said, ‘might I make bold to ask for 
what port you embark ?” 

*¢ For Greenland.” 

‘Then in God’s name stay at home, If you love 
your life, if you will not devote your wife aud child- 
ren to death, stay where you are. Death waits for 
you in Greenland.” 

** How do you know ?” said the minister, alarmed. 

“Sir, we come from Greenland. Cannibals live 
there. And when some of our own people went on 
shore over fifty Greenlanders fell upon them, beat 
them to death, and then ate them. Sir, sir, do not 
give your wife and children a prey to those wild 
heathen ! ” 

The minister started back, smote his hands together, 
and cried, ‘* Lord, my God, help me! Be gracious to 
me! I cannot lead my cbildren on to such a death.” 

** Right, dear good sir,” shouted the people who 
stood by. ‘*Stay with us. Despise not the warning of 
God.” 

Whereupon they surrounded him, and fell on his 
neck with tears, and took the four children by the hand 
to lead them back. Then Elizabeth stepped boldly 
forward on the plank, and cried with a loud clear 
voice, **O ye of little faith! Ye say it is a sign 
from Heaven. And it is: not a sign to return, but 
a sign to prove our faith if we are worthy. Hans, be 
aman. If God is for us, who can be against us? 
Hearest thou not the prayers and sighs of the heathen 
in Greenland? Far, far over the sea they pierce into 
my ear. You know that the need there is great. It 
is greater, it seems, than we thengkt. In the name 
of Jesus Christ—in the name of the Triune God, J 
call on you to follow me.” : 

With these words she walked up the plank, and sat 
down in the boat. Her husband stood for a moment 
overwhelmed with shame. ‘* Lord,” he prayed, ‘‘lay 
not this sin to my charge!” then took his children 
and followed. ‘* Onwards, in. God’s name!” cried 
Elizabeth to the boatmen. The sail was spread, and 
the people stood weeping on the shore. And in the 
boat the minister wept and his four children : but his 
wife stood up against the mast with great sad eyes, and 


| : . # 
ner whole face glowed with holy and triumphant faith. 





The rest of this story, too long for even the most 
elastic Missionsstunde, is one of the most familiar 


| yet heroic in the history of missions. Even at Bergen 


the minister to Bergen sailed into the harbour. The | 


from which the expedition was to sail out into the 
West, hindrances rose unexpectedly. Sailing at last 


in the good ship Hope, they found no green land, but 
endless hummocks of ice, along which they coasted 















































for weary days, and in imminent danger of shipwreck, 
until they landed at a small bay and began to build 
on Hope’s Island. The people avoided them; nor 
for seventeen years was there much of Christian ‘life. 
The Greenlanders were content with their blubber, 
and cared for no paradise without it. Every miracle 
of the Gospel they matched by a marvellous tale of 
their own wizards ; every story of the Bible by an 
Arctic legend. If they were discredited, they said 
they had as good a right to be believed as the mis- 
sionaries. If they were asked had they ever seen an 


angekok, they answered by asking if the preacher had | 


ever seen a miracle. In another direction also the 
minister was fated to disappointment. The traces of 
the ancient colonists were pointed out, and much of 
their story was told with that tenacity of tradition 
which has enabled Captain Hall to recover particulars 
of the old expedition under Frobisher. But every 
vestige of Christian learning and habit had vanished, 
and the Greenlanders seemed to have sunk deeper in 
barbarism. Troubles rose also with the colonists, 
The traders were godless and grew reckless as they 
threw off restraint. The trade was as slow and dis- 
appointing as the Mission. But through all, the 
minister's wife cheered her husband’s faith, and won 
a holy ascendancy over the rough spirit of the men. 
The very first year the ship that had been promised 
with annual stock of provisions, failed. May and 
June passed, and the slender store in the island was 
almost exhausted. Disheartened and uneasy, the 
colonists came to the minister and would have 
had him embark at once and leave their home in 
the one ship that lay at anchor. When he refused, 
they made their own preparations, and pulled down 
their huts. With rough kindness they advanced to 
pull down his own, and compel him on board. 


Sud- | 
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denly they were confronted with the calm presence of 
the minister’s wife. ‘Are ye not ashamed?” she 
cried. ‘‘Is the hand of the Almighty shortened ? 
Know ye that our rescue is nigh. The ship hath 
left, but contrary winds have hindered it. Only 
wait three days and ye will see the salvation of 
our God.” Laughing, mocking, swearing, and blas- 
pheming, the crowd received this prophecy with jeers. 
“Are ye men?” she cried again. ‘* Are ye Chris- 
tians? Will ye show yourselves weaker than a weak 


| woman? Will ye bear home the message of your own 


shame? Take the bread we have kept for our chil- 
dren. It will be only for three days, and we will not 
die of hunger.” They stood silent and undecided. 
“ If there be a man or a Christian among you, let him 
hold up his hand that he will wait till the third day.” 
Sullenly and one by one the hands went up, but the 
men swore with a terrible oath that they would wait no 
longer, not an hour. And on the third day the sail 
rose over the horizon, and the provision ship rode in 
the harbour. It was a crisis in the Mission, one of 
many. In ten years more the colonists had left the 
missionary alone. His health and spirits were rapidly 
breaking down, when the Moravian missionaries 
cheered him by their unexpected arrival; but, in 
1735, his wife died. And Egede took her bones and 
bore them over the sea and laid them in the church of 
St. Nicholas at Copenhagen. In Copenhagen he passed 
the remaining twenty years of his life as the head of 
the College for training Arctic Missionaries. But be- 
hind him he left the little Paul,—a minister now like 
his father, —and a Christian colony that grew into great 
power and by which God did many wonders among 
the heathen, and to after ages a name of most blessed 
memory, in Hans Egede, the Apostle of Greenland. 





W. FiLemine STEVENSON. 


TIS HARD TO DIE IN SPRING-TIME. 


Tis hard to die in Spring-time, 
When, to mock my bitter need, 
All life around runs over 
In its fulness without heed : 
New life for tiniest twig on tree, 
New worlds of honey for the bee, 
And not one drop of dew for me 


Who perish as I plead. 


Tis hard to die in Spring-time, 
When it stirs the poorest clod ; 
The wee Wren lifts its little heart 
In lusty songs to God ; 
And Summer comes with conquering march ; 
Her banners waving ‘neath the arch 
Of heaven, where I lie and parch— 
Left dying by the road. 


*Tis hard to die in Spring-time, 
When the long blue days unfold, 
Anil cowslip-colour’d sunsets 
Grow, like Heaven’s own heart, pure gold ! 
Each breath of balm brings wave on wave 
Of new life that would lift and lave 
My Life, whose feel is of the grave, 
And mingling with the mould. 


' 





But sweet to die in Spring-time, 
When these lustres of the sward, 

Ané all the breaks of beauty 
Wherewith Earth is daily starr’d, 

For me are but the outside show, 

All leading to the inner glow 

Of that strange world to which I go— 
For ever with the Lord. 


O sweet to die in Spring-time, 

When I reach the promised Rest, 
And feel His arm is round me 

Know I sink back on His breast : 
His kisses close these poor dim eyes ; 
Soon J shall hear Him say ‘* Arise,” 
And, springing up with glad surprise, 

Shall know Him, and be blest. 


Tis sweetMo die in Spring-time, 
For I feel my golden year 
Of Spring and life eternal 
Is beginning even here ! 
“* Poor Ellen !” now you say and sigh, 
** Poor Ellen !” and to-morrow I 
Shall say ‘‘ Poor Mother!” and, from the sky, 
Watch you, and wait you there. 
G. M. 
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NOTES ON A JOURNEY FROM SHECHEM TO TIBERIAS. 


Nastovs (the ancient 
Sichem), April 2nd. — 
Eighteen miles from Je- 
rusalem we quit the arid 
domains of the warlike 
tribe of Benjamin. A 
cool path, shaded by 
olive trees, leads us to 
Shiloh, which is now: 
nothing more than a 
mean and obscure vil- 
lage. But the ark of 
the Lord abode long on 
these heights, and here 
it was that the youthful 
Samuel grew up under 
the shadow of the altar. 
Our eye rests upon the 
whole extent of that rich 
and beautiful land of 
Ephraim, which recalls 
the valleys of Switzer- 
land, When once we have 


Mount Carmel. 





plain, where the waters 
flow with an abundance 
rare in Palestine. This 
plain is bounded on one 
side by a line of hills, on 
the other it stretches 
out between two rather 
high mountains, Ebal 
and Gerizim. Turning 
for a few steps out of our 
way, we meet with a 
mass of ruined masonry 
— it is Jacob’s well ; the 
site is incontestably au- 
thenticated. Here then 
it was that the Master 
sat himself down, ex- 
hausted with the burn- 
ing heat; he, too, had 
travelled this same road, 
and in this spot, in 
this remote unheeded 
spot, he pronounced 


left Shiloh, the journey offers no object of interest till we | the grandest words earth ever heard, for they inaugu- 
reach the immediate environs of Nablous, though we | rated the reign of the Spirit. As we gaze, the whole 
observe that the soil has become more cultivated, and | scene becomes animated. We see the woman coming 
the country more fertile, At length we arrive at a | from the neighbouring town, the disciples on their 











way thither; we assist at that conversation, familiarly | illustration of the sower and the reapers : ‘‘ lift up your 


sublime, to which nowadays it is so necessary to bring 
back all churches. Yonder, beside those flowing streams, 
wave flourishing fields of corn, and from thence it was | 
that, according to his wont, the Master borrowed his | me, 


eyes, and look on the fields ; for they are white already to 
harvest /” All my impressions may be summed up 
| in those touching words of the Requiem—‘‘ Querens 
sedisti lassus,” **In seeking me, thou satest down 
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wearied.” 
those pilgrims I yesterday met—like at least to the 
poorest, the most fatigued among them—for Thou 
didst not journey as one of the rich, one of those 
carried by mules, or drawn along by caravan horses, 
but Thy feet were bruised by the stones of the road, 
and thirst consumed Thee ; yet Thou dost forget all 
for the sake of that despised and despicable woman 
that no Jew would have deigned to look on, In her 
thou seest a lost soul in fearful darkness, to be en- 
lightened, to be saved from herself, and she it is who 
shall have the first fruits of Thy most profound, most 
exalted teaching. Thou appearest to me at this 
present hour alike in the humiliations of Thy humanity, 
and in the pure splendour of Thy spiritual royalty ! 
The water of the well is dried up indeed, it is choked 
with stones, but the fountain opened by Thy word, in 
this very spot, flows as fresh, as living, as it did eighteen 
centuries ago. How can one fail to be struck by this 
glorious contrast by the side of this forsaken, exhausted 
well ! 

Nablous stands in a perfect paradise at the foot 
of its two mountains, in a plain musical with running 
waters, bordered on every side by freshly green gardens, 
We have encamped in a shrubbery of olives and mul- 
berry trees, and a clear brook surrounds our position. 
It is well known that Nablous is the ancient Sichem, 
which, after having been prominent in patriarchal 
history, became the centre of that strange Samaritan 
worship which so ardently opposed Judaism and was 
the object of its fiercest animosity. It is equally 
known that the sect of the Samaritans has endured 
up to the present time, although reduced to a very 
small residue. Nothing more than a shapeless ruin 
remains of the temple of Gerizim ; but it is there that 
the members of this sect still celebrate the paschal 
observances according to their ancient rites. Finding 
ourselves at Nablous on their Sabbath day, we had the 
gocd fortune to attend the Samaritan service. The 
high priest received us in the most cordial manner, 
and even offered us the hospitality of his own roof 
for several days. He was a handsome man, with a 
white beard ; indeed all the Samaritans that we saw 
were remarkably handsome, and, as they only marry 
amongst themselves, they have preserved the type of 
their race, which is a very noble one. In all, they 
only amount to a hundred and thirty-five. Their 
religious service is celebrated in a low, arched hall, 
which serves them for synagogue, and has no other 
ornament than carpets. A great veil conceals from 
all eyes the sanctuary in which they preserve that 





fainous manuscript of the Pentateych that constitutes | 


their glory, and which is the only portion of the 
tures that they admit. We were shown this manu- 
script, certainly one of the most ancient in existence, 
although, according to the estimate of competent 
judges, of later date than the Hebrew text. Indeed 
it has been positively proved that the copyists’ have 
in this instance substituted, for passages of peculiar 
ditliculty, explanatory texts or paraphrases. It ap- 
pears that the text of the Decalogue has been altered, 
and the tenth Commandment replaced by the words : 
* Thow shalt build a temple to the Lord on Gerizim.” 
The Samaritans consider themselves the authentic 





O my Saviour, I see thee here, like to 
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representatives of Mosaicism, and charge David and 
Solomon with having been impious innovators because 
they made Jerusalem the religious centre of the 
kingdom. They also nurse an inveterate hatred 
against Ezra, the restorer of the second Temple. To 
us it afforded a singular spectacle to behold these 
last representatives of an extinct religion celebrating 
this species of posthumous worship. They were all 
clothed in white, and went on prostrating themselves 
at every moment. The service consists in the read- 
ing of portions of the Pentateuch by one of the 
priests, in prayers, and iu litanies howled out after the 
the Oriental fashion. For the rest, one finds in it, 
faithfully observed, the universal rites of that religion 
of empty forms too widely diffused throughout the 
world and in all-the Churches. Always, and in all, 
the same art so generally cultivated, of stifling thought 
and feeling by ceremony, of making prayer a mere 
rhythmical recitation, and the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures a ridiculous declamatory exercise. On 
leaving the synagogue we went up to the dwelling of 
ene of the influential f the sect, who, 
accrediting us in our character of Europeans with 
great medical science, brought us all the sick membets 
of his family and his suite, beginning with his young 
wife, whose handsome features bore the signs of 
advanced consumption. The bad weather prevented 
us from ascending Mount Gerizim, whence the view 
must be superb on a clear day, extending as it does 
from the Mediterranean to the white summits of Her- 
mon ; but the ascent would have been perfectly useless 
beneath the fierce blasts of a wind that collected the 
clouds. This evening the stars have reappeared. 


members 


Monday Night, April 4th.—An exquisite and en- 
chanting day. The clouds have disappeared, the 
sky is transparently pure; the rain has filled the 
cisterns, and from the refreshed and flower-filled 
fields exhale penetrating perfumes. The country 
grows ever more and more smiling ; olives abound, 
aud display their silver foliage against the morning 
blue. The valley that extends beyond Nablous 
is an orchard of fruit-trees ; a short ride brings us 
to Sebaste, the ancient Samaria. There we first. of 
all have to admire the imposing ruins of a basilica, 
built by the Crusaders, of which an entire nave 
remains, with beautiful fragments of the apse, the 
spring vegetation waving amidst the broken-down 
walls, The small population of the village surround 
us, grouping themselves picturesquely, and, as their 
chief passes by, we are struck with the dignity and 
distinction of the salutations exchanged. The Arab 
in -hig woollen cloak is a ragged gentleman indeed, 
but hey,possesses a certain native nobleness that 
nothing.ean deprive him of, and which asserts itself 
on the first opportunity. On the top of the hill, 
fragments of columns, and colossal stones, mark the 
place where once Samaria stood.’ With the utmost 
delight we again behold the Mediterranean, which for 
a considerable time we keep catching peeps of 
through the olive-trees ; then we cross several valleys, 
sometimes open, sometimes shut in by hills on which 
great flocks cf oxen pasture; to us a new spectacle 
in this land. Everything announces the triumphs of 
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agricultural wealth over improvid ence or brigandage. | 
Our place of encampment is Djenin, the most | 
charming landscape we have encountered in Palestine. 
Our tents are pitched in a wide meadow, bordered 
by a brook, and situated at the foot of the lowest 
slopes of the hills of Samaria, and opposite the | 
graceful outline of the mountains of Galilee. The 

village is picturesquely built on a height, the mosque | 
half hidden by fine palm-trees. It is an ideal vision of 
the East lit by the pure and golden atmosphere of 
this lovely evening. Only the neighbouring hills | 
happen to be infested by Bedouins; the Duke of 
Modena was robbed on this very spot a few days ago. 

The governor of the village has sent us one of those 

dangerous guardians of order, whose appearance is 

anything but re-assuring. Just now, when one of our 
escort fired off his pistol, we thought the Bedouins 
were upon us. But for all this we are none the less 
tranquil and cheerful. 
us a protection. 


Convent of Mount Carmel, Wednesday, Apri! 6th.— 
We spent the whole of our day in this wondrous 
Carmel. Here we have no longer the arid and 
stony mountains of Palestine. Covered with mag- 
nificent forests of oak and fir, adorned with a 
carpet of myrtle and a thousand fragrant flowers 
by which the breeze is scented, it answers per- 
fectly to its name, which signifies fertile land. As we 
gaze, a double horizon of mountains meets the eye, 
and the sea stretches out in its blue immensity after 
having caressed the smooth shore with its pretty 
curved bays. Grace and grandeur, smiling beauty, 
infinity—all are united here to enchant and touch 
the heart, while overhead vultures and eagles are 
hovering at a considerable elevation. We halted at 
El Mouhrakeh, situated on the mountain side, about 
five hours and a half from the convent. It is here 
that tradition has placed the sacrifice of Elijah. El 
Mouhrakeh is a natural terrace, commanding the 
whole plain of Esdraelon, fragments of enormous 
stones encumbering the ground. The site perfectly 
corresponds with the narrative given in the Book of 
Kings (1 Kings xviii. 20). Behind us is the great 
sea whence the prophet saw rise the little cloud no 
bigger than a man’s hand, which was to pour out a 
beneficial rain upon the parched land. The Kishon, 
reddened with the blood of the priestly impostors 
after the shameful defeat of their god, flows along in 
the plain at the foot of Carmel. Before us is Jezreel, 
where the king repaired in his chariot after the 
miracle announced by the prophet. Seen from this 
elevation the mountain-horizon extends very far, and 
forms a graceful curve, which begins with the moun- 
tains of Samaria and ends with the most distant 
anges of the Galilee hills. Tabor immediately fronts 
the spectator, looking like the rounded dome of a 
Byzantine basilica formed by the hand of nature. 
Between Tabor and Carmel the plain of Esdraelon 
spreads out its dazzling surface, while on the side of 
the sea the plain, which joins Jaffa and the Medi- 
terranean, loses itself in the shining distance, All 
around us Carmel extends in every direction its green 
coppices and flowery slopes. Italy has nothing more 


| pathetic scenes of the Old Testament ! 


This exquisite night seems to 
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lovely, Switzerland nothing more 


majestic. And 
then add to all this the memory of 


one of the most 
Last night 
we enjoyed the hospitality of the Convent of Carmel, 


built on a bold promontory, every side of which is 


beaten by the waves. From the higher terraces one 
has the most splendid view of the sea, with the outline 
of Lebanon on the opposite side. This convent owes 
its restoration to the famous Father John-Baptist, 
who traversed the whole of Europe for that purpose. 
No doubt his was a praiseworthy aim, and we con- 
gratulate him on having succeeded in it; but this 
incomparable collector should not be magnified into 
a new Elijah wielding the thunders of Heaven, be- 
cause -he one day, according to the account of 
Monseigneur Meslin, hurled at certain schismatic 
Greeks, who were directing their steps towards the 
convent, the vehement interpellation: In nomine 
Dei, canaglia ! One must have a very decided love 
of parody to bring such a scene into juxta-position 
with the sacrifice of Elijah ; but this, nevertheless, the 
good prelate did. 

This day is one of the most marked in the course 
of our travels. Such enjoyment as this amply repays 
for the fatigue of a ten hours’ journey. 

Before leaving Carmel I will briefly recall the im- 
portant place it occupies in the Scriptures; it is no 
less prominent indeed than Lebanon in the prophetic 
oracles. When Isaiah desires to paint the beauty of 
Paradise regained, he says that the wilderness shall 
blossom as the rose, and that the glory of Lebanon 
shall be given to it, and the excellency of Carmel 
(Isaiah xxxv. 2). Elsewhere he has described this 
excellency of Carmel in a passage which it is impossible 
to read without feeling one’s-self transported to the 
mount of Elijah: ‘* The mountains and the hills shall 
break forth before you into singing . . -. Instead of the 
thorn shall come up the fir tree, and instead of the brier 
shall come up the myrtle tree” (Isaiah lv. 12, 13). 
The Bride of the Canticles is compared in her beauty, 
fraught with grace and majesty, to the mountain we 
have so admired. ‘‘Thy head upon thee is like 
Carmel,” says the Bridegroom in addressing her. 
When Isaiah intends to represent the desolation of the 
land in the most pathetic manner, he exclaims: 
‘¢ Bashan and Carmel shake off their fruits” (Isaiah 
xxxiii. 9). ‘*The top of Carmel shall wither,” says 
Amos (chi. 2). Finally it was there, as we have seen, 
that the worship of Jehovah and that of Baal, the 
god of high places, came into solemn and decisive 
collision. 

This morning we regretfully bade adieu to the 
convent. After traversing the plain of Esdraelon, in- 
tersected by numerous brooks which keep if fresh and 
green, we reached the fertile Galilee, which had upon us 
at first the effect of one vast cultivated field. About 
four o’clock we were at Nazareth. Here again we have 
the Ideal dreamed of so long. The city where Jesus 
grew up, though built in the form of an amphitheatre, is 
enclosed by hills, which shut it out from the world ; 
it unrolls itself like a narrow ribband of white ter- 
raced houses, from which the Latin convent and the 
mosque alone detach themselves. The same im- 
pression of peace made on us at Bethany is repeated 
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in this lowly city. I feel inclined to define it as an 
enlarged Bethany. Nazareth impressed me more 
than Bethlehem. Jesus was only born in the latter 
town. Here, in presence of this very horizon, he 
grew in wisdom and stature, and became conscious of 
the divine treasures enclosed within him. Nazareth 
is still an industrious place, where the implements of 
numerous artisans may be heard. Their stalls vividly 
remind one of the humble workshop where dwelt the 
Son of Man. The gentle and holy image of Mary 
beautifies Nazareth for us. It was in some such 
obscure dwelling as these before which we pass that 
the augel announced to her the great and glorious 
mystery of her destiny. It was here that her heart hid 
all the holy memories on which she lived, and which 
‘* she pondered ” again and again—pure source whence, 
no doubt, the primitive traditions of the Gospels 
largely drew. These narrow alleys, inhabited by a 
population very superior to that of any of the other 
cities of Palestine through which we have passed, are 
lit up with a bright ray of glory. From out this 
hamlet, despised, ignored, buried out of sight, both 
by nature and the contempt of the ancient Jews, as it 
was, broke the brilliant Light that has lighted the 
world ; behind those low hills the Sun of the latter 
times arose! How keen and clear must its rays have 
been, for such glory to have streamed forth out of 
such obscurity! At the very moment we were 
entering the church of the Convent of Annunciation, 
a choir of children’s voices were chaunting a hymn to 
Christ. We were told that this ceremony took place 
in honour of the Duke of Modena, who was passing 
through Nazareth. Never mind! Those fresh young 
voices celebrating Him who in this very spot sancti- 
fied childhood, go straight to our hearts! Above 
Nazareth rises a low hill, from which one sees the 
finest panorama in all Palestine—on one side the 
mountains of Samaria and Carmel extend to the sea, 
on the other are Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon with its 
crown of suow ; while the range of Moab fades away 
on the distant horizon. Nearer to the spectator rise 
Tabor, the little hill of Hermon, the mountains of 
Gilboa, where Saul and Jonathan were slain, and 
between the two principal mountain chains the plain 
of Esdraelon spreads out in all its vastness and magni- 
ficence, joining on to the fertile fields of Galilee ; lastly, 
at the foot of the hill, Nazareth itself, resemb- 
ling a half-opened rose, as is, according to St. Jerome, 
implied in its name: and in this immense frame, 
all shades of vegetation, all tones of the most varied 
colours, from the bare and reddish rock to the green 
sward and the silvery olives. Such is the prospect 
which the eye takes in from the top of Nebi-Ismael ! 


And thus, in this favoured district, Jesus met alike | 


with profound retirement and the most sublime 
scenery. His holy soul developed far removed from 
the barren disputations of the synagogue, and he had 
only to climb a low hill to catch glimpses, fur beyond 
the mountains of His own land, of the vast world He 
was to save and to subdue ; the gates of which opened 
out as it were on the shores of the great sea. 

In descending from Nebi-Ismael, Nazareth appeared 
to us mid-way more beautiful, more touching still 
beneath the evening rays. We spent there, as at 


Bethany, one of those sacred hours which give you 
something better than the enthusiasm and the rap- 
ture produced by exquisite beauty of site ; for they 
make one forget everything else for Him. Just as 
in the Gospels themselves all accessories vanish, one 
sees nothing but the lowly Jesus in the lowly city. 
I was unable to discover there that soft atmosphere 
of comfort and rural poetry to which a certain school 
attributes His moraldevelopment. I only sawa town 
of artisans and poor, framed in a magnificent land- 
| scape. The Idyl flourishes as little at the feet of 
these stern mountains as in the recesses of those 
wretched stalls. 

We returned to our encampment by the fountain 
called that of the Virgin, whither the women come at 
evening to draw water for their houses, in vessels of 
antique form which they carry on their heads, Here 
we have a patriarchal picture fresh as ever. Here we 
have indeed ancient Eastern life such as it existed 
eighteen centuries ago. 

Nazareth threw open to us, in the grand and noble 
scenery that surrounded it, the most beautiful book 
read by the child Jesus, with the exception of those 
holy records that were the joy and aliment of His soul. 
He read His Father’s name with delight in this book 
of the creation, which He interpreted with as much 
profundity as He did the inspired oracles, and in it He 
discovered without an effort the simple and sublime 
symbols of the highest truths. We may say that the 
parable found birth in this district like a celestial 
flower opening into blossom in the fields of Galilee. 


Lake of Tiberias, Saturday, April 9th.—The ascent 
of Mount Tabor is attended with no difficulty what- 
ever. The mountain takes the form of an exceed- 
ingly rounded cone, that one reaches through a quite 
Alpine region, richly wooded and full of flowers. Upon 
the summit, by the side of a smali Latin chapel, a 
few ruins appear, on the origin of which it is difficult 
to decide. The tradition which assigned this hill as 
the scene of the Transfiguration, is getting more and 
more entirely abandoned ; it is in fact difficult to up- 
hold it, for at this memorable epoch of His career, 
Jesus was in the country of Cesarea Philippi. It 
was six days before the Transfiguration that Peter 
declared him to be the Christ, the Son of the living 
God ; and the Evangelist is careful to tell us that this 
conversation took place not far from Cesarea (Matt. 
xvi. 13, compared with xvii. 1), That town, built at 
the foot of the great Hermon, was admirably adapted 
for this sublime occurrence. And yet, Tabor will 
never lose its prestige, so long has the heart of Chris- 
tendom been accustomed to connect with its name one 
of the grandest incidents in the life of Jesus. The 
view from Tabor is inferior in extent to that from 
Nebi-Ismael. Lebanon has disappeared, and the sea 
is no longer clearly distinguishable ; but, on the other 








hand, we see the Lake of Tiberias, and near at hand 
all that remains of Nain and Endor. On our way 
down from the mountain we visited the encamp- 
ment of one of the wealthiest Bedouin sheiks 
in the country ; who, from the shade of his black 
tent, exercises a wide authority, and has rendered an 
amount of service to Europeans sufficient to warrant the 
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bestowal of a French decoration. I allude to the famous 
Aga-Achilles. We found ourselves at once trans- 
ported into the midst of patriarchal life on a grand 
scale. Immense flocks of camels, sheep, and asses 
were grazing around, the tents being pitched by the 
side of-a stream. We were told that the sheik him- 
self was paying a visit to a neighbouring encampment, 
but at that very moment he made his appearance. 
Nothing could be more picturesque and impressive than 


this sudden arrival of the sheik and his escort, gallop- | 
ing, lance in rest, on magnificent Arab mares. We were | 


introduced into his state tent, where rich carpets 


were spread, and beheld a manly and proud figure, | 


having all the dignity of one accustomed to command. 
His reception of us was most noble and distinguished, 
but somewhat cold. A good many Bedouin chiefs—his 
friends—seat themselves by his side. 
well as coffee pass from hand to hand. The sheik 
speaks little and in a curt tone; he dictates several let- 
ters to his secretary, who writes a beautiful running 
hand. A young child with lively expressive features is 
brought him, and he divides his caresses between it 


and a newly-born camel who, with plaintive cries, is 


seeking for its mother. Through the opening of the 


tent we see the tall flowering grass waving at the foot | 


of the blue mountains, we hear the bleating of the 
sheep and the neighing of the mares. Refreshments 
are handed round to us by black slaves. Some of the 
sheiks mount their horses and ride off, others arrive, 
there is a constant interchange of greetings, in which 
the degrees of honour seem to be very exactly pro- 
portioned to the difference of rank or age. 

We take our departure, enchanted with our peep at 
this grand nomadic existence, and after crossing a 
fertile and very well-watered country, our last gallop 
brings us to the top of a hill, and the Sea of Tiberias 
lies below us. What need be added to these words ? 
For my part, I could only thank God with deep emo- 
tion for having granted me an hour like this! How 
can one express the feelings this scene inspires, even 
after having seen Jerusalem, Bethany, and Nazareth ? 
On the western side the smooth waters ripple up 
against a very low shore, which rises gradually into 
green slopes ; while on the eastern they break against 
higher and sterner looking hills, behind which appears 
a noble range of mountains. The landscape closes 
where the great hill of Hermon rears its majestic 
summit ; its glaciers catching purple and rose-coloured 
hues from the sunset glow of the beautiful evening ; 
the town of Tiberias standing picturesquely on the 
edge of the lake. 


spread over all, Life seems extinct on these shores, 
as though the better to preserve the traces of those 
divine steps imprinted thereon. The sacred recollec- 
tion of Jesus broods alone above the profound still- 
ness, there is nothing to divert from it. One would 
say that human existence had been suspended in these 
regions since He passed through them. This silence, 
this solitude, are so much the more remarkable that 
the country itself has nothing of the desert about it ; 
the destruction which has visited the towns and 
villages has not affected the smiling aspect of nature. 


The chibouk as | 


Last evening the water was quite | 
marvellous in its transparency and purity, crimson | 
tints playing in its wavelets, and a veil of silence | 


| We do not find here any of those masses of stones 
which render Judea so desolate looking. Here grass 
grows high and flowers abound. This morning large 
flocks were quenching their thirst in a bay all bordered 
with oleanders. Accordingly, this arrest of human 
activity in a district where everything would naturally 
| solicit and encourage it is an entirely moral fact, 
| which produces so much the more solemn an impres- 
| sion. What a punishment that of those privileged 
cities !—‘‘exalted unto heaven,” then ‘brought down 
to hell,” they have vanished away, and the place that 
knew them knows them no more. 
This morning we repaired to the extremity of the 
| lake, to the spot where the river Jordan, having flowed 
| through its waters, ounce more resumes its course. The 
day, which later became tropical and oppressive, was 
still fresh ; it was the most beautiful of spring morn- 
ings ; Hermon stood out radiant against the sky ; a 
| golden gauze seemed to cover the waters. We passed 
by the foot of the Mount of the Beatitudes, which is 
not high, and is covered with a fine green sward. A 
great multitude might easily surround the Master 
standing there. It wasin presence of this magnificent 
prospect that Jesus declared, ‘‘ Blessed are the poor 
in spirit : blessed are they that mourn!” We found 
ourselves looking round, seeking for the trace left by 
the boat from whence He taught the people, and 
everywhere on the heights around we placed the 
sacred retreats to which He withdrew to pray. The 
call to the disciples after their long night of fruitless 
fishing, when the Master drew near to them on the 
shore ; the sick persons that He cured with a word 
and a look fraught with the power of His love ; the 
eagerness displayed by the crowd seated on these very 
meadows to hear Him ; the speedy ingratitude of this 
same people and the mournful words of Jesus in His 
forsaken hour—all these Gospel scenes, so living, so 
popular, seem to be passing under our eyes as we re- 
read their record in this narrow theatre of merciful 
and extensive activity. No! I cannot satiate myself 
with this most truly holy place ; while here I feel 
myself quite close to my Saviour, as though I might 
indeed lay hold upon the hem of His garment, and 
hear Him say to me, ‘It is I; peace be unto thee.” 
Yes, there is in very deed a fragrance here, a breath 
of that peace of a brighter world which He has restored 
to our troubled hearts. 

Our day glided away in contemplation of the lake, 
and we also found an intense delight in plunging 
into its refreshing waters, for the temperature of this 
deep and shut-in valley is really fiery. “We are pur- 
sued into our tents by swarms of insects, and have no 
difficulty in understanding how the devil should in 
this country be called the god of flies. Under this 
form, Beelzebub cruelly torments us, and every now 
and then even succeeds—O wretched weakness of this 
human frame !—in disturbing the heavenly sweetness 
of our emotions. 

In the afternoon we visited Tiberias itself. The 
position occupied by this town is superb, but it is 
‘enclosed by ruins, its walls are partly broken down, 
| its principal entrances mere breaches, that have 
_ yawned of themselves. Everything reminds us that 
| this town endured all the horrors of a war of invasion 
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at the time of the supreme struggle between the Jews | 
and the Romans. And yet very little would be | 
needed in so favoured a land to restore it to com- 
fort, and even to wealth, But it is a prey to the 
curse of Islamism ; it buries itself, as does the whole 
Mussulman East, in a stupid resignation; under 
such a rule, it is not worth while to restore anything | 
whatever ; there is a vague consciousness of being | 
on a vessel which is slowly but surely foundering. 
Where is the use of beginning what never would be 
completed? Accordingly not an angle of a wall 
gets rebuilt, the street is never freed from its im- 
purities, men merely vegetate, warming themselves in 
the sunshine ; they have no faith in theatore, they 
are contented to grovel on, be ey Ged EG he 
Tiberias is one of the holy cities of Judaism, on 
account of its memories of the famous Talmudic 
Rabbis. The Jews form the majority of the’ popula- 
tion. To-day was the Sabbath, and we might have 
believed ourselves in one of the ancient cities of 
Judea ; everywhere we came across old men, young 


_ the times of old. 


men and children, on their way to the synagogue, 
Bible in hand. Behind a window we observed an 


, old Jewish matron reading the Holy Book with pro- 


found respect. We admired several women, who 
were perfectly beautiful ideals of the type of their 
race. In spite of the mosque that rises above 
Tiberias, it is the Israelitish element: which still pre- 
ponderates there, and that helped to carry us back to 
This evening the lake has become 
gloomy ; the vapours gathered by the heat have 
spread over it ; but after the dazzling brightness of 
the morning I do not regret these duller hues, They 


_ afford a new aspect of a scene that must be constantly 


varying, since its distinguishing beauty lies in being 


the limpid mirror of all that surrounds it, and reflect- 


ing each play of light and shade. I should delight 
in becoming more intimately acquainted with this 
lake, and after a fine morning like that on which 
Jesus called the son of Jonas, to witness a tempest 
such as that He stilled with one sovereign word. But 
let us not complain ; it is enough to have seen it ! 





HALF-HOUR SERVICES IN LANC: 


ASHIRE; OR, HOW TO GET AT 


THE PEOPLE. 


‘¢ How can I get at these people ?’’ is a question 
which every earnest clergyman puts to himself many 
times in the year, and one which the Christian Church 
of this country has lately been diligently trying to 
answer. Nearly all the Christian denominations have 


connected with them some noble and excellent society | 


which aims to answer this question. Noble though they 
are in their plans and efforts, and successful though 
they have proved by the Divine blessing in the case of 
many, it is too obvious to be disputed, that large 
masses of the people are still not reached, and that any 
new plan which has the effect of bringing a fresh class 
within the sound of the Gospel, deserves the best con- 
sideration of the Christian Churches. Such a plan, I 
beg to submit to the readers of the SuNpAY Macazine. 

Mr. Chadwick, one of the city missionaries of Man- 
chester, is now trying an experiment, which promises 
to do something, at any rate, towards answering the 
question. 

Indeed, his plan should scarcely be called an ex- 
periment, for he has been working it on a larger or 
smaller scale during the last eight years, He has 
been on the staff of the City Mission for twenty-seven 
years ; -but for about five he has been set apart for 
the special effort, of which I am now writing. In the 
district in which he was working some years since, 
was a depot for the nightsoil-men of Manchester ; 
at which they were accustomed to assemble at half- 
past ten every evening, in order to receive their 
billet for the night. They were, as might be expected, 
very ignorant, very degraded. There is hardly any 
depth of bestial sensuality into which some of them 
had not plunged. But it is the duty of the missionary 
to seek out the worst, and his privilege to hope that 
even the worst may be improved. It occurred to our 
friend, that perhaps some of these men would listen 








to the Gospel if it were taken to them at their 
depot: and accordingly he established a service for 
their benefit, to commence at ten o’clock and end at 
half-past. Many were willing to come for this pur- 
pose half an hour earlier than their work required 
them ; and even the latest comers could hear a few 
words of kindly exhortation before they dispersed to 
their several tasks, Preaching to such a congregation 
is not pleasant work, as I can myself testify ; for the 
men are necessarily in their working garb, and the 
perfume is anything but patchouli, or otto of roses. 
However, the experiment succeeded. The interest of 
these, perhaps the lowest class of British workpeople, 
was aroused and sustained; and the missionary was 
so encouraged, that he began to look around for the 
Scene of another similar experiment. His next at- 
tempt was with the lampliyhters, who met every day 
to report as to the condition of the lamps, and to 
receive the flambeaux, by means of‘which (without 
the usual aid of ladders) the Manchester gas is lighted. 
Their hour of meeting varies somewhat, being half an 
hour later every six weeks from Christmas to Mid- 
summer, and again, half an hour earlier every six 
weeks from Midsummer to Christmas. Here again 
the attempt was successful. Next our missionary 
took his message to the gasmakers at one of the large 
manufactories from which the corporation of Cottono- 
polis supplies light to the citizens. Many of the 
labourers were and are Romanists; and most of 
them appeared sunk in an almost hopeless callous- 
ness. ‘They work amidst a terrible heat ; and one of 
them once told their visitor quite seriously, that ‘‘ he 
(the labourer) ought never to go to hell, because he 
was burnt up now, and hell couldn’t be worse than the 
gas works.” Even here, however, signs of success were 
not wanting, but the arrangements of the works do 
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, ; . ae : . 
not now allow of his holding atiy collective meeting energy. In such cases his audience soon becomes 
amongst the men, though he still visits them at their | thin; but the appearance of one who on a former 
work, and converses with them individually. He | visit has spoken with force and common sense, is 


next secured an entrance amongst the goods porters | hailed with quite a storm of applause. Good, hard . 


of the London and North-Western Railway; and | thought, expressed in terse, strong Saxon, brightened 
now the work promised so to grow on his hands, | with a happy illustration or apposite anecdote, and 
that the Committee of the City Mission set him apart | lit up with an occasional flash of humour, is what 
for this special line of labour, and gave him a com- | these men relish best. It is amusing sometimes to 
mission to open similar services wherever a suitable | watch a man who is determined to care for none of 
opportunity presented itself. He has since then been | these things, and means to read his paper during the 
quietly, but earnestly pushing this scheme: and now he | whole address, staring dreamily at the print which he 
holds fifteen meetings weekly in and around Manchester, | is evidently no longer reading, and then suddenly 
besides five which are held at the stations of Wigan | giving in, and throwing the sheet aside, that he may 
and Bolton. Four nights every week he addresses | listen with all his soul to an address which gradually 
the ‘ nightsoilers” at ten o’clock ; once a week he | gets hold of him, in spite of his resolution that it 
holds a meeting with the lamplighters, and once | should not. 

with the lorrymen of the Manchester, Sheffield, and What, then, of results? Does the experiment 
Lincolnshire Railway ; the others, with two excep-| answer? Does it tend to make the men moral and 
tions, are held amongst the railway goods and pas- | religious,—to give them happier homes and a surer 
senger porters. In all, from 1000 to 1200 men are | heaven? Facts are the best reply to this. 

weekly listening to the Gospel message, through this Mr. Thomas Kay, one of the railway managers at 
agency. The two exceptions above-mentioned are the | Manchester, stated at a public meeting a little while 
most recently established services, which are held in| ago, that the effect upon the men under his charge 
the workmen’s dining rooms, at the Gorton Railway | was most marked ; that drinking, swearing, and the 
Works, and at the Ashbury Carriage Works, Open- | use of obscene language had greatly decreased amongst 
shaw. At this latter establishment, 2700 men and | them, and that during the last twelve months only 
boys are employed, and about 600 dine at the various | two or three cases of disorderly conduct had been 
tables in their large room. All the men have anj| brought before him, instead of the much larger 
equal right to use these rooms, and some of them} number of former years; and this he could ascribe 
sit still, reading the newspapers, and (at Gorton) | to nothing but the influence of these services. The 
smoking their pipes, whilst the address is being de- | testimony of Mr. Greenish, of the Lancashire and 
livered. At Ashbury’s, many of the men leave the | Yorkshire Railway, and that of others equally com- 
room when the service is about half over ; because | petent, is to the same effect, 

they are not allowed to smoke inside, and must have A man’s style of feeling and thought is pretty 
their dear pipe before the work begins. At these two | surely shown by the books he loves to read. Beside the 
services, therefore, there is sometimes a seeming want | daily papers, some time ago, the ‘* London Journal,” 
of reverence, which perhaps would startle a super- | and other cheap and nasty trash, used to be in enor- 
ficial observer ; but he who knows the circumstances | mous demand amongst these men. But the missionary 
has recommended to them a sounder literature, and 
has taken care to put it within reach of them. Now 
he sells about 600 copies mouthly of the ‘ British 


| 








attention paid by the great majority of those present, 
will feel more glad that so many hear well, than 
sorry that some are careless, At all the services the | Workman,” and an equal number of the ‘‘ Band of 
attendance of the men is purely voluntary ; for whilst ; Hope Review ” and ‘‘ Gospel Trumpet.” There have 
in every case the officials yield a courteous, and in | been sold in connection with these services over 
most cases a cordial assent, no other influence is | 2000 copies of Dr. Blaikie’s ‘* Better Days for Work- 
used to secure an attendance than the attraction of | ing People,” and a very large number of the cheap 
Christian sympathy and earnest preaching. issue of Bunyan’s ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” At one of 
The services are all conducted on one plan. A | the railway stations, where a service is held, more 
Bible is provided for each place, and is in all cases the | than 600 copies of the Holy Scriptures were sold to 
gift of the British and Foreign Bible Society. A | the porters during six weeks, in which the Bible 
popular penny hymn-book is provided for the men, | Society offered them at a slightly reduced price. When 
and two or three verses of a hymn are sung at the | men buy such books as these, they will most likely 
commencement of the meeting. Next a short prayer | read them ; and where these are much read, swearing 

is offered, occupying perhaps four or five minutes, and | and drunkenness are sure to go out of fashion. 
then an address is delivered, at the conclusion of From one of the services a man took home his copy 
which all sing the Doxology, and the benediction is | of the ‘‘ British Workman.” The subject of the 
pronounced just before the half-hour closes, Gene-| cartoon was “The Pipe and the Pig;” and the 
rally the address is founded on some text of Scripture, accompanying story told how a workman, by giving 
up his pipe, was able to buy and feed a pig. The 


occasionally on some interesting public event; but | 
the endeavour is always to make it pointed and | porter persuaded his wife, who was much given to 


earnest. Mr. Chadwick seeks to enlist the co-| drinking and smoking, to read this story. He then 
Operation of various clergymen in his work, and nota | said to her, “ I’ll tell thee what, lass, if thou’ll give 
few of these lend him occasional aid. Sometimes one | up thy drink and thy ’bacca, I’ll do the same.” The 
tries his hand who has none of the requisite tact and | bargain was struck ; and a few months after the wife 
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said to the missionary, ‘‘ I’ve bought eawr Jim a suit 
0’ black cloth wi’ th’ money we’ve saved ; and besides 
that, we’ve neaw two shares in th’ co-operative stores.” 

Here the good was effected indirectly, by the intro- 
duction of the “ British Workman.” But another 
case shows the advantages resulting directly from the 
addresses delivered. A porter at one of the stations, 
who had been a soldier, met the missionary as he was 
crossing the platform to one of the services, and said, 
‘* Mr. Chadwick, I’ve kept coming to your services, 
and I found I kept getting miserabler and miserabler, 
till I thought I’d best do the job.” ‘*‘ Why, what have 
you done ?” ‘* Why, I’ve been and got married ” (he 
had been living in sin); ‘‘and me and my wife’s now 
attending St. Thomas’s Church.” This man died 
some time after. He was visited by the missionary in 
his last illness, and left behind him a good testimony 
to the power of the truth upon his heart. 

The Bible presented for these services by the Bible 
Society is a large and well-bound volume, the price of 
which is six shillings and sixpence. At one of the 
services 2 man was accustomed to see and admire one 
of these Bibles ; and soon, nothing would satisfy him 
but the possession of a Bible exactly like it. But 
how was he to pay six and sixpence out ‘of his small 
wages? He gave up his beer and tobacco and bought 
the Bible. 

Many men have begun to attend worship, and have 
joined various Christian Churches as a result of these 
services. One of these men is a member of a Methodist 
church in my own circuit, and is now a teacher in the 
Sunday school. He was a night scavenger. The other 
day putting his hand into his pocket as he met the 
missionary, he said, “Ah, I can put my finger and 
thumb upon a shilling now.” 

Another of the same class was persuaded to attend 
worship. He chose the Wesleyan chapel, and the 
missionary encouraged him to go at once. He signed 
the temperance pledge, and promised he would go. 
His wife still retained the marks of his brutality on 


her bruised face and blackened eyes, when she accom- | 
panied him to church for the first time since their | 


marriage. As she was coming out after the service, 
she said to him, ‘‘If thow’ll keep to this, lad, till 
Christmas, it’ll be the happiest Christmas we’ve ever 
spent.” His reply was, *‘ I’ve put th’ plug in, lass, 
and I mean to keep it in.” 

Two of the men who have been impressed in these 
services are now, I know, holding prayer-meetings in 
their own cottages, to which they invite their neigh- 


bours and their fellow-workmen ; and from another | 


of the railway services, seven men are regularly 


attending the preaching of an excellent minister of | 


the Church of England. 

Facts like these might be multiplied almost inde- 
finitely. 
services at nearly all the stations, and am a witness 


of the good results which arise from Mr. Chadwick’s | 


work. He has no idea of rushing into print, but I 
think such facts as these are worth publishing. 

We cannot expect this agency will accomplish a 
wholesale conversion of the people. 
escape, whatever shape we give to the meshes of our 
net. But surely this instrumentality deserves incor- 


I have myself taken part in one or more | 


Some fish will | 


poration with the others now employed for the evan- 
gelization of our countrymen. It will do more to 
get hold of the ordinary working man than will ser- 
vices in theatres and public halls. A man will listen 
to you on his own ground, while he sits in working 
clothes ; and, indeed, he often feels thankful for any- 
thing which will give some interest to time which 
would otherwise hang heavy on his hands. And 
when an entrance is thus secured for the Gospel, we 
may depend upon the Truth and the Good Spirit to 
do the rest. 

But why should this work be left to the City 
Missionaries? Their unsectarian character, indeed, 
secures for them admission to some places in which 
no minister of any one Church would be allowed to 
preach. But surely there are few clergymen in whose 
neighbourhood there is not some gathering of working 
people, to whom he could speak the words of peace. 

It would do the minister no little good. It would 
teach him to preach short; for when the 3:15 train 
is coming in, if the sermon is not finished at 3°14, 
the congregation must go before its conclusion. And 
it would teach him to use ‘picked and packed 
words,” and would force him out of the pulpit rut, 
in which we are all too liable torun on. It would 
put him on his mettle—would force him to_ talk 
common English, instead of the ecclesiastical high- 
English which is too often heard from the pulpit. 
It would teach him that anecdote and illustration 
are necessary, if a man would have the ‘ common 
people to hear him gladly ;” and so he would be 
forced to conclude that these which are necessary, 
can scarcely be as contemptible as some men say they 
are. And the practice and experience thus gained 
would give an unwonted flavour to the sermons he 
might preach in his own pulpit. Of course, in such 
| a work he must preach Christianity merely, and not 
| the peculiarities of his own denomination ; but he 
| would surely have his reward, in the attendance at 
| his own church of many who first heard him at the . 
mill or the forge. 

The effect upon the working men would be not 
less happy. When a “parson” stands upon a table 
and talks to a hundred men in their own dining-room, 
or to a hundred and fifty “‘ hands” amidst the spindles 
| of the mill, now silent for an hour, he seems, perhaps, 

not less a parson, but certainly more a man. Some- 
| body has jocosely said that there are three genders— 
masculine, feminine, and clerical. It is certain, how- 
ever, that many working men have got the notion 
that parsons are not exactly men, but a sort of com- 
pound of man, priest, and milksop. Such a notion 
cannot live long, when the clergyman is seen adapting 
| himself to circumstances, determined that he will do 
| good ; and so leaving his starch and lavender behind 
him, and “‘ going after” in order that he may ‘‘ save” 
| the * lost.” 
There are tens of thousands of workmen in Staf- 
| fordshire, Yorkshire, about Newcastle and Glasgow, 
and many another place, who would gladly listen to 
| the Gospel if it were taken to them at their own 
*¢shops.” Any man who will try to carry it to 
| them shall not lose his reward. 

Tuomas Bowman STEPHENSON. 
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“ A little girl came out of one of the cottages and ran towards them.” 


I. 

On a lonely sea-coast, at some distance from any 
houses, a lady was wandering at the turn of the tide, 
and watching somewhat sadly the shadows of the 
clouds as they passed over and changed the colours 
of the tranquil sea, 

It was aclear morning in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, and she had walked more than three miles 
from her lodgings in the nearest village. The first 
two miles had been under high rocky cliffs, from which 
tangled bugloss, thrift, and sea-lavender hung, and 
long trailing fern-leaves peeped, and offered somewhat 
to hold for the hand of the adventurous climber. The 
shore under these cliffs was rugged with rocks which 
stood out from the soft sand, and were covered with 
limpets ; the water washing among them made a pecu- 
liar singing noise, quite different to the deep murmur 
with which it recedes from a more level shore. She 
listened to this cheery singing, as the crisp little waves 
shook the pebbles, playing with them, lifting them up 
and tossing them together; and she listened to the 
sheep bells, and watched with wonder how the ad- 
venturous lambs found food and footing on the slippery 
heights of the cliffs, 

I.—36. 





The day was so sunny, the air and water so still, 
and the scene so quiet, that she was tempted to enter 
upon the third mile ; and here the high cliff suddenly 
dipped down with a grassy Sweep, and the shore 
changed its character altogether. é 

Those who are familiar with the scene I am de- 
scribing will know that I do not exaggerate in saying 
that after this range of cliffs, more than two hundred 
feet high, the last descending so steeply as not to be 
climbed without risk, the coast and country become 
so perfectly level, that, standing on the low bank of 
sand—a natural barrier which keeps out the sea—a 
spectator may discern spires and turrets more than 
twelve miles inland, and may carry his eye over vast 
fields, pastures, and warrens, undiversified by a single 
hill, and over which the shadows of the clouds. are 
seen to lie, and float as distinctly as over the calmest 
sea. gc 
It is a green and peaceful district; the church 
bells, the sheep bells, and the skylarks, make all: its 
music ; and a few fishermen’s cottages are the only 
habitations along its coast for several miles, 

As I before mentioned, the lady had wandered for 
more than three miles from her temporary home ; and 
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now pausing to consider whether she should return, | 
she observed a figure at a distance before her on the | 
level sand ; at first she thought it was a child, and | 
then she imagined it was a large white stone, for it | 
was perfectly motionless, and of a dazzling white in | 
the sunshine. 

It stood upon a vast expanse of sand, and excited 
her curiosity so much that she drew nearer to look at 
it ; and then she found that it certainly was some 
person standing up but not moving ; and upon a still 
closer approach, she found that it was a boy, appa- | 
rently about twelve years’ of age, and that he was in- 
tently gazing up into the sky. 

So intent, so immovable, was his attitude, that the | 
lady also looked up earnestly; but she could see 
nothing there but a flock of swallows, and they were | 
so far up, that they only looked like little black specks 
moving in an open space of blue between two pure | 
white clouds. 

She still approached, and again looked up, for the 
steady gaze of the boy amazed her; his arms were 
slightly raised towards heaven, his whole attitude 
spoke of the deepest abstraction ; he had nothing on 
his head, and his white smockfrock, the common dress 
of that country, fluttered slightly in the soft wind. 

She was close at his side, but attracting no atten- 
tion, said, ‘* What are you looking at, boy ?” 

The child made no answer. He had a peculiar 
countenance ; and the idea suggested itself to her mind 
that he was deficient in intellect. 

** Boy, boy!” she said, shaking him gently by the 
sleeve ; ‘*what are you dcing? what are you looking 
at?” 

Upon this, the figure by her side seemed to wake 
up from his deep abstraction ; he rubbed his eyes, 
and that painful smile came over his features which 
we so often see in those whose reason is beclouded. 

‘* Boy,” said the lady, ‘‘ what are you doing ?”’ 

The boy sighed, and again glanced towards the 
space between the clouds; then he shaded his eyes 
and said, with distressful earnestness, ‘‘ Matt was 
looking for God—Matt. wants to see God.” 

Astonished and shocked ‘at receiving such an an- 
swer, the lady started back ; she now felt assured that 
the boy was an idiot. She did not know how much 
trouble and pains it might have cost his friends only 
to convey to his mind the fact that there is a God ; 
and she was not one of those who inconsiderately and 
unauthorized will venture to interfere with the teach- 
ing of others, She therefore said nothing ; for she 
could not tell that to assure him of the impossibility 
of his ever seeing God might not confuse him in his | 
firm belief in the being of God. 

She looked up also, and prayed that his dim mind | 
might be comforted, and his belief made more intelli- | 
gent. The clouds were coming together, and as they | 
mingled and shut out the space of sky the boy with- 
drew his eyes, and said to his new companion : 

‘*There was a great hole—Matt wanted to see 
God.” 

‘Poor Matt,” said the lady, compassionately ; | 
‘does he often look for God in the sky ?”’ 

The boy did not reply ; but, as if to comfort him- | 
self for his disappointment, said in a reassuring tone, | 





*¢ Matt shall see God to-morrow—shall see God some 
day.” 

He then began to move away, but as he appeared 
to be rather lame, his new friend kindly led him ; but 
when she found that he did not seem to be making 


| for any particular point, but wandered first to one 


side, then to the other, she said, ‘* Where does Matt 
want to go?” 

The boy looked about him, but could not tell ; 
perhaps his long upward gazing had dazzled his eyes ; 
perhaps the sweet sound of some church bells which 
was wafted towards them, now louder, now fainter, 
attracted his attention, for he stopped to listen, and 
pointing to a grey chureh spire, told his new friend 


| that the bells said, ‘* Come to church, good people.” 


This was evidently what he had been told concern- 
ing them. There were some cottages on the sand-bank 
a quarter of a mile from them, and not doubting that 
he lived there, the lady led him towards them. 
Though dressed like one of the labouring classes, the 
boy was pesfectly neat, clean, and obviously well 
cared for; his light hair was bright, and his hands, 
by their shrunk and white appearance, showed that 
he was quite incapable of any kind of labour. He 


| yielded himself passively to her guidance, only mut- 


tering now and then in an abstracted fone, ‘* Matt 
shall find God to-morrow.” ” 

Very shortly, a litile girl came out of one of the 
cottages and ran towards them. She was an active, 
cheerful little creature ; and when she had made the 
lady a curtsey, she took the boy by the hand, saying 
to him in a slow, measured tone, *‘Come home, Matt, 
dinner’s ready.” 

** How can you think of leaving this poor boy to 
wander on the shore by himself?” said the lady. 
** Did you know that he had left his home ?” 

“He always goes out, ma’am, 0’ fine days,” said 
the child ; ‘* and we fetch him home to his meals.” 

‘¢ But does he never get into mischief ? ” se 
lady. ; : 
The child smiled, as if amused at the simplicity of 
the question, and said, ‘‘ He’s a natural, ma’am 3 he 
doesn’t know how to get into mischief like us that 
have sense.” 

‘* How grateful you ought to be to God for giving 
you your senses,” said the lady ; ‘and what a bad 
thing it seems that children should ever use their sense 
to help them to do mischief.” 

The little girl looked up shrewdly ; and, perhaps, 
suspecting some application to herself, began to evade 
it, as clever children will do, by applying it to 
another, 

‘¢ There’s Rob, he’s the smartest boy in the school, 
ma’am, Got the prize, he did, last year. His 
mother says he’s the most mischievous boy in the 
parish, Mr. Green gave him ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
for his prize, but I reckon he doesn’t know Rob’s 
ways. Rob climbs up the cliffs after the pigeons’ 
eggs, he does ; and his mother says.she knows he’ll 
break his neck some day ; he climbed a good way up 
one day, with his little brother on his back, and his 


| mother says she thought she should ha’ died 0’ 


fright.” 
‘¢T am sorry to hear that he is such a bad boy,” 
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said the lady ; “‘I hope his ‘little brother was not | 
hurt.” 

** No,” said the child ; “but Rob was beat—his | 
father beat him, he did, when he got down, all the 
same us if he had hurt his little brother.” Then, as | 
the boy at her side appeared to flag and come on with | 
reluctance, his little guide resumed the measured tone 
in which she had at first spoken, and said to him, 
*¢ Matt must make haste, the dumpling’s ready ; make 
haste, Matt.” 

The kindness and care with which she led him in- 
duced the lady to say again, “ Is it safe to leave this 
poor boy all alone on the beach, when he does not 
seem to know the way home ?” 

‘¢ He can’t go out of sight, ma’am,” said the child, 
shaking back her hair from her healthy brown face ; 
‘and our folks give a look at him now and then to 
see what he’s about.” 

**Q, then, you all care for him,” said the lady ; 
*¢ you are all fond of him.’ 

‘¢ Yes, sure,” replied the girl ; ‘* he never does us 
any harm; and he must come out; he would fret 
unless he might come out and look for—” 

The child hesitated, but being encouraged to pro- 
ceed, continued in a lower tone— 

‘*He expects that some day he shall see God, 
ma’am. He is always asking where God is; and 
when our folks tell him that God is up in heaven, he 
comes out and looks up.” 

**Poor fellow,” said the lady ; ‘‘does he know 
that we are talking about him now ?” 

**No,” said the child, decidedly ; ‘‘ his grandfather 
says he can only think about one thing at a time; 
and now he is thinking about his dinner.” 

By this time they had reached the nearest cottage, 
and a decent-looking woman came out and requested 
the lady to walk in and rest. She then led the boy 
in, set him on a low stool, and having cut up his 
dinner on a plate, gave it to the little girl, who began 
to feed him with it, 

A chair had been set for the stranger ; and as she 
gladly sat down to rest she took the opportunity of 
looking about her. 

A very aged man was sitting in a corner mending a 
net, such a one as is used for catching shrimps. A 
middle-aged woman was clearing away the remains of 
a meal; and the other, having given the plate into 
the hands of the child, had turned to an ironing- 
board, which was covered with laces and muslins. 

It was a tolerably comfortable kitchen ; and as no 
one spoke for a few moments, the lady had time to 
remark the long strings of dried herrings that hung 
from the blackened beams in the roof, the brick floor 
which was a good deal worn away and looked some- 
what damp, the sea coats hanging on the wall, the 
oars lying under the chairs, and that general over- 
crowding of furniture, and yet neatness, which is 
often seen in a fisherman’s cottage, and gives it a 
resemblance to the cabin of a ship. 

The old man at length looked up. ‘‘I reckon you 
have had a long walk, ma’am,” said he ; ‘‘ the visitors 
from D—— very seldom come over to this lone place ; 
all the fine things they want to see lie on t’other 
side.”” - 





*¢ Yes, it is a long walk,” she answered ; “and I 
do not know that I should have come quite so far 
if I had not met with this poor boy ; he must be a 
great charge to you indeed.” 

** Ah, you may say that, ma’am,” said the woman 
at the ironing-board ; “he is thirteen year old come 
Michaelmas, poor fellow, and has never done a hand’s 
turn for himself in his life, and never will, as you 
may plainly see.” 

** Are both his parents dead ?” 

** Yes ; his poor father was lost in a gale five weeks 
afore he was born. He sailed in a fine new brig, the 
Fanny of London ; she was very heavy laden with 
wheat, and she went down in Boston Deeps, and all 
on board perished—he was mate, and a very steady 
man.” 

‘*The boy’s mother was my granddaughter,” said 
the aged man, 

*¢ Yes, a poor young thing,” observed the woman, 
‘Cand she died afore he wasa year old. As fine a 
child he was as you would wish to see at first ; and 
when I took him to be baptized, for his mother didn’t 
get over her confinement time enough to take him 
herself, I well remember Mr, Green saying to me, 
‘Well, Mary Goddard, I hope this child may live to 
be a comfort to his mother, and you may tell her so 
from me.’ But, poor dear, she didn’t live to want 
comfort, but doted on the child, and never thought 
he would be a comfort to nobody.” 

** Not but what there was something strange about 
him from the first,” interrupted the old man. 

“ Ay,” said the woman, “for though he was a 
brave child to look at, he couldn’t stand ; and he had 
a way of sitting with his head back that was queer to 
see; and his mother took notice of it, for a few days 
afore she died. ‘ Aunt,’ she says, ‘I misdoubt about 
my boy ; however, I put my trust in the Almighty.’ 
‘What do you mean by that?’ says I; ‘the child’s 
well enough, Sarah.? ‘I misdoubt about his head,’ 
says she ; ‘and I'll warrant you if you give a crust to 
other folks’ children, they’re sharp enough to put it in 
their mouths by the time they are his age.’ ‘ Well,’ 
says I, for I began to be afraid myself (for what she 
said was true enough), ‘don’t you be fretting, Sally, 
for he has friends, and he shall never want so long as 
they can work for him.’—Becca, don’t feed him so 
fast, my dear.” 

*¢T suppose this little girl is a relation,” said the 
visitor. 

**O no, ma’am,”’ was the reply, ‘‘ none at all ; but 
the neighbours’ children take a sort of pride in wait- 
ing on Matt ; this litile lass in particular ; and as her 
mother has no young children at home, she can very 
well spare her.” 

By this time the old man, having finished the work 
he was about, lighted a short pipe, and went out, and 
the boy with him ; little Becca set a stool for him in 
the sun outside the cottage-door, and there he sat 
basking and apparently enjoying himself, while his 
grandfather went to his work. 

‘You see, ma’am,” said the woman, ‘‘ that poor 
boy can do nothing ; but the neighbours are as kind 
as kind can be; and Mr, Green says sometimes, 
‘Though this is not a common misfortune,’ says he, 
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‘yet your father’s being able to work at his time o’ 
life is not a common blessing,’—for father is nigh 
upon eighty years of age, and as hale and hearty as 
some men at sixty. So the old can work for the 
young, and we are not burdened with both old and 
young.” 

‘** No, that is certainly a blessing,” said the visitor, 
who felt self-reproved when she saw the cheerfulness 
and industry of this family, particularly of the woman 
herself ; ‘‘ and no doubt you have done what you can 
for the poor fellow ; you have tried whether he is 
capable of being taught anything.” 

The woman was busy laying the clear-starched 
articles in a flat basket, and counting them over to 
her sister, who was about to take them home ; when 
the latter had left the cottage and shut the door be- 
hind her, she went on with her ironing and answered 
her visitor’s question— 

‘‘Ten years ago, ma’am, I walked over to K—— ; 
it is nigh upon thirty miles from our place, but I had 
heard say there was a doctor there that folks thought 
very highly of. So I told him my name was Mary 
Goddard, and that I had come about a child that was 
afflicted ; and he asked a vast many questions, and 
by what I said, he said it was easy to tell that the 
child was paralytic, and had what they call pressure 
on the brain. But when I asked if he could do any- 
thing for him, ‘ Mary Goddard,’ says he, ‘ can he feed 
himself?’ ‘No, sir,’ says I, ‘his hands are too 
weak.’ ‘ Then,’ says he, ‘I am afraid it is out of my 
power to help him—want of sense is less against him 
than want of power—but I will come and see him.’ 
And so he did, sure enough. May the Almighty re- 
ward him, for he would take nothing from us!” 

“‘ And could he do anything for the boy?” asked 
her visitor. 

** No, ma’am,” answered the woman, with a sigh ; 
**he shook his head, and said all we could do was to 
keep him as warm as possible. He was eight years 
old afore he could speak plain enough to be under- 
stood. The neighbours’ children taught him, and a 
vast deal o’ pains they took ; for, dear heart! the 
difficult thing is to get anything into his head ; when 
once that’s done, there’s no fear of his ever forgetting 
ig 

‘¢ But that is an advantage, is it not ?” 

** Not so much as you would think, ma’am. Now 
you see how peaceable he is, sitting in the sun as 


happy as can be, with his jackdaw on his knee ; but |. 


there are some words that, if he was but to hear them 
mentioned, would put him into such a fret and a 
ferment as is pitiful to see.” 

** Does he go to church?” asked the visitor, who 
felt more and more interest in the poor child. 

*¢-Yes, ma’am,” said the woman ; “ but I reckon he 
has no notion of praying, and sometimes the organ 
frightens him a little ; but we have taught him to 
behave very pretty, only sometimes (and that’s not 
often I’m sure) the poor child will give a little laugh 
when he sees anybody come in that he knows; and 
the neighbours never take any notice; but some 
people in the other hamlet set it about that he dis- 
turbed the congregation, and ought not to come. So 
I walked over to Mr. Green, and I said, ‘ Sir, if it is' 





your wish, I and my sister will take it in turns to 
stay at home with the boy.’ ‘Why should you, Mary 
Goddard ?’ says he, ‘he behaves as well as many 
children that have all their faculties ; and I do not 
see why you should be kept from public worship on 
his account ; and as for the child,’ said he, ‘I should 
be sorry to banish him, for who can tell whether he 
may not learn something, however little? Indeed, it 
is my wish that he should come.’” 

** And do you think he has learned anything at 
church ?” asked the visitor. 

**No, ma’am, because he never seems to under- 
stand anything, unless the person that says it stands 
close to him and speaks to him, and attends to 
nothing else ; but Mr. Green said it was not for us 
to limit the Almighty and decide whether he could 
understand or no; we were to do our duty and leave 
the rest.” 

‘¢ That is the only way to avoid anxiety,” observed 
the visitor. 

** At one time,” continued the woman, ‘‘we did 
think he was more sensible, and Mr. Green let him 
come to school; the neighbours’ children used to 
wheel him there in a barrow, but they could teach 
him nothing ; and at last Mr. Green came and told 
us, in a very kind way, that he could not let him stay 
because he disturbed the other children, and wanted 
so much watching. But Mrs. Green, when she found 
how much we took it to heart, said she would try 
what she could do for him ; and, sure enough, she 
was a clever lady, and she made him know more in 
three months than anybody else has taught him all 
his life ; but she fell ill and died, dear lady; and 
there was an end of his learning.” 

‘¢ What did she teach him?” asked the visitor, 
who was beginning to consider whether she could not 
take up the work. 

‘‘She made him understand that there is a God,” 
said the woman, ‘‘and made him have a wonderful 
sort of reverence for God ; and you would hardly be- 
lieve, ma’am, that when that boy has done a wrong 
thing, such as throwing things in the fire, which he 
will do sometimes, or overturning the milk, which he 
knows he ought not to meddle with, he will go and 
hide himself in the closet till it gets dark, that, as he 
says, God may not see him; for you know it is too 
much to expect that poor child to understand that 
God can see through a door.” 

‘€ Poor fellow,” said the lady ; ‘* but what a proof 
this is of his entire belief of what he has been told.” 

‘¢ Yes, ma’am, that is what Mr. Green said when I 
told him. ‘ Mary Goddard,’ he said, ‘this ought to 
put us to shame ; how few of us have the presence of 
God so clearly in our minds, and are so much afraid 
when we know we have done amiss.’ Now, Mrs. 
Green being dead, we cannot exactly find out what 
she taught Matt, for though he can turn things over 
in his mind, he cannot tell them to us. However, 
we noticed from that time that Matt had a great 
habit of looking up in the sky, and I have no doubt, 
ma’am, he told you, if you asked him, what he was 
looking for.” 

‘‘ Yes, he did; and I felt very much surprised,” 
said the lady. , 
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“Ah,” remarked the woman, “I thought so, 
ma’am. I saw you were surprised when you came 
in, and I made up my mind you should know the 
rights of the story, if you would stop awhile. Well, 
ma’am, Matt spends the chief part of his time, on 
fine days, looking for God ; and knowing God sees 
everything, seems to make more difference to him 
than to us that have our senses.” 

*¢And there he again reproves us,” observed the 
visitor. 

*¢ What you say is very true, ma’am. Now the 
neighbours never tell him any lies,—that would be a 
wicked thing,—so I know none of them ever made 
him expect to see what we never shall see in this 
world ; so I reckon that Matt put two things together 
and thought if the Almighty could see him, why He 
might be seen.” 

‘*¢ And do you know whether he learned any more,” 
asked the visitor, ‘‘ of this kind friend ?” 

‘* Mrs. Green told me she had tried to give him a 
notion of the Saviour,” said the woman; ‘‘ but she 
didn’t think he understood her at all. He only 
knows the name of Jesus Christ, I think ; for one 
day when the sky was uncommonly clear, he told me 
that Jesus Christ lived up there with God. Mrs. 
Green showed him pictures, and took a deal of 
pains, but I don’t think she made any more than that 
out of her teaching ; but she taught him to count 
and say the days of the week ; and altogether he 
has taken much more notice since she instructed him.” 

The woman had evidently been so well pleased to 
have some one to speak to who could sympathise with 
her, and take a kind interest in her poor charge, that 
her visitor had stayed much longer than she had at 
first intended. She now prepared to leave the cot- 
tage ; and before doing so, observed that she could 
not but think, in spite of the boy’s deficient sense, 
that he might be taught to occupy himself in some 
slight way, such as netting or plaiting straw ; and she 
offered to come and try to teach him. The woman 
shook her head, and said— 

**T am very much obliged to you, ma’am, I am 
sure ; but it is not the want of sense that makes me 
afraid he could not learn, so much as the weakness 
of his hands; and in cold weather they are so 
numb that he is more helpless by far than you see 
him now.” 

Still the visitor said she should like to try, and 
offered to come the following day and begin ; the 
woman thanked her and consented with gratitude, 
declaring that if once the boy could be taught any- 
thing, he never forgot it. The visitor then went 
away, saying, as she passed the poor child, who was 
now basking idly in the sun— 

*¢ The next time I come to see Matt I shall give 
him a penny.” 

She said this partly to test his memory, partly to 
make him anxious to see her again. His face 
brightened ; and as she walked home over the level 
sands, the consideration of how great a contrast there 
was between his powers and her own occupied her 
mind, and she thought of those words of serious 
meaning: **To whom much is given, of him shall 
much be required.” 





There was a great deal of comfort in his humble 
home ; his grandfather seemed to be a quiet, sober 
man ; his aunts were industrious women ; a healthful 
breeze came in at the open door, and the two little 
casement windows supplied two such views as are not 
often to be met with. From the front casement 
might be seen the grand spectacle of the open sea; 
some heavy clouds had come up, and their leaden 
grey hues were reflected on the shifting waves, while 
vast flocks of sea-birds were wheeling in great circles; 
at every turn the white of their wings flashing out ; 
the tide was rapidly coming in, and the wind rising, 
every beat of the breakers on the soft sand sounding 
like low thunder. The other casement looked inland, 
for the kitchen occupied all the lower floor of the 
little cottage ; the clouds hanging only over the sea, 
there was still sunshine over the open fields and wide 
marsh of the brightest green ; church spires stood 
up here and there, but the district seemed to be so 
thinly populated that it was wonderful how they 
could gather congregations. Behind the cottage was 
a little garden ; its walls sheltered a few rose-trees, a 
number of scented flowers, and some apple-trees, 
from the force of the wind; a sweet-briar was trained 
to climb over one of the trees, and its falling blos- 
soms were wafted on to the ironing-table, and dropped 
among the delicate laces which the woman was 
smoothing. But the warmth of that day and its 
steady sunshine were all that gave pleasure to the 
idiot boy—the grand sea sweeping in, the wheeling 
sea-birds, the luxuriant fields and towering cliffs, 
might all have vanished away like a dream, and taken 
no part of his enjoyment from him. 

The lady walked home ; and some things that had 
been said of poor Matt recurred to her mind, espe- 
cially his own strange words: ‘* Matt was looking for 
God.” Alas, how few of us are looking for God! 
‘€ although He be not far from any of us.” In His 
works how few discern Him; but can look on the 
glorious sun and only consider its warmth and bright- 
ness, and on the green earth and only count up the 
harvest it yields, without thinking of Him who or- 
dained them. 

In the ways of His providence, also, how few look 
for God! Even among those who desire to serve 
Him, how few ‘‘ search diligently that they may find 
Him,” observing and pondering on the trials and 
troubles as well as the mercies that He has ordained 
for them, and considering what effect they were in- 
tended to produce on their minds and characters— 
whether they have worked together for good ; whether 
impatience has caused the more painful dispensations 
to be merely punishments; or whether submission has 
received them as discipline, and found them to be 
blessings in the end ! 


IL. 

Tue autumn sun was bright and hot upon the sand, 
and Matt was basking in it under the cottage wall, 
when his new friend appeared before him at noon the 
next day. Little Becca was seated beside him, sing- 
ing, and knitting a coarse fisherman’s mitten ; but 
the boy was not noticing her; as before, his face, 
with its strange look of awe, was fixed on the open 
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sky ; and it was not till Becca touched him that he | 
withdrew his eyes, and seeing the lady, said, with | 
outstretched hands— 

‘* Please, give Matt a penny!” 

The penny was ready for him; but the moment he 
received it, he handed it over to the little girl. 

‘Does he mean to give it you, Becca?” asked 
the lady. 

**O no, ma’am,” said the child, ‘‘ he means me to 
go and buy apples with it; I always do when our folks 
give him money ; he knows how many apples you | 
can buy for a penny; and if I was to hide one, he | 
would find it out directly.” 

But the boy was not at all willing that his mes- 
senger should wait to give all these explanations ; | 
and he now pulled her frock impatiently, saying—- 

** Becca, go—Becca, fetch apples.” 

The little girl shook back her long hair from her 
eyes, and laying her knitting on the sand, ran to a 
neighbouring cottage, from which she shortly returned 
bringing five small apples, which she gave to Matt ; 
and he laid them on his knees, and after looking at 
them, appeared satisfied, and began to eat. 

** And now,” said the lady, ‘*I shali give you a 
penny also, Becca, because I like to see you so kind 
to your poor neighbour.” 

The happy child received the penny, and again ran 
away to the shop, returning shortly with three apples 
in her hands. 

‘*Why, what is the reason of this?” said the 
donor. 

*‘Ttv’s a very dear apple year,” said the little 
creature, ‘‘and they can’t afford more than three.” 

‘But they sent Matt five apples.” 

The child then explained that Matt always ex- 
pected to have five apples for a penny : that if apples 
were only three a penny he would cry, for he would 
know it was less than usual ; but if they were seven 
a penny he would give back two ; so they always give | 
him five all the year round, and they said it made | 
very little difference, She continued : | 





| 





‘* Matt knows all about money, ma’am—he knows 
a deal more than you think. Sometimes they let 
him have a pennyworth of apples at the shop when 
he has no penny ; but then as soon as he gets a 
penny he always remembers, and takes it ; he knows | 
he must pay. I taught him that, ma’am ; and [ taught | 
him to say, ‘ Please,’ and ‘ Thank you.’ ” | 

She then shook him by the sleeve, and said : | 

‘* Matt, good Matt, tell the lady what they do to | 
folks that won’t pay.” 

** Put ’em in prison,” said Matt, readily. 

*¢ What does he know about a prison, my child ?” 
said the lady, amused by his sageness. ‘* You are 
only telling him to repeat words that he does not 
know the meaning of.” 

**O no, ma’am,” answered the child, shrewdly, 
‘there is a prison at ——, and he sees that very oft ; 
he knows about bad men being put in there.” 

The boy nodded assent very energetically, and be- 
gan to show by gestures and imperfect sentences, | 
how he had seen two men led in there at a great 
door; and holding out his hands, explained that 


their hands were tied together ; at the same time he 


expressed evident satisfaction in their punishment, 
saying : 

** Bad men—bad men—shut ’em up ; they eat other 
folks’ dinner.” 

**O yes,” said the child, ‘‘his grandfather took him 
several times to see the prison, because he used to go 
into the cottages when folks were at sea and take 
things to eat that wasn’t his; and when his grand- 
father was out a fishing, and they set his dinner by, 


| Matt used to get it whenever he had a chance ; but 


he’s a good boy now.” 

Matt had by this time finished his apples; and 
his friend had been watching him to see how much 
strength he possessed ; his movements were weak and 
uncertain ; and sometimes he dropped the apple, but 
he always picked it up again, though not without 
diffiulty ; and she felt sure that with patience some- 
thing might be taught him. 

She would not attempt to begin her lesson till he 
had done eating; but as soon as this business was 
over, she brought out her straws and began to plait 
them before him, holding one of his hands in hers, 
and making him crease the straw with his soft white 
fingers. 

At first he was patient and even amused, but he 
soon got weary ; and the unusual movements for his 
fingers tired them: he pulled Becca by the pinafore, 
and patting her hand, cried out— 

*¢ Becca learn ; Becca make haste and learn—Matt 
stop now.” 

“Tf Becca learns,” said the teacher, ‘*then Becca 
shall have a penny ; but if Matt learns, then Matt 
shall have a penny.” 

This argument, used frequently, induced the boy 
to go on a little longer ; as much longer, indeed, as 
his instructress thought desirable ; and though he 
never once turned the straw the right way, she was 
not discouraged, because his attention had evidently 
been excited, and she knew that the process of teach- 
ing would be tedious. 

When the lesson was over, she gave him the pro- 
mised penny and praised him, leaving him in a very 
good humour, and importunate with her to come again. 

Three more lessons were given, and no progress 


| was made; the fourth almost discouraged her; it 


seemed that he dropped the straws from his listless 
fingers with no more understanding than at first of 
the places they were meant to occupy. It was a 
whole week before anything beyond a little more 
attention had been gained ; but this once done, Matt 


| suddenly began to improve ; and at his ninth lesson 


he began to plait very tolerably. 

His relations were now profuse in their thanks, and 
most urgent that these lessons should be continued ; 
they even seemed to hope that he might one day be 
able to earn a little money by this simple art, and 
so relieve them of part of the burden of maintaining 
him. E 

But occupation to his mind was not the only good 
that the boy derived from these instructions—the 
unusual exercise of his hands, though at first it 
fatigued him, made them sensibly warmer and less 
torpid ; and when he had once mastered the lesson, 
he was constantly anxious to be practising it. 
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Some persons may, perhaps, think it a remarkable 
thing that a stranger, on whom the poor boy had no 
claim, should have devoted so much time to his benefit, 
especially when she might have found soil to cultivate 
that would have brought her in a much more abun- 
dant harvest ; but she was utterly without occupation, 
and had private grounds for sorrow which made her 
desire employment ; and this boy’s loneliness, and the 
absence of joy from his lot, drew her sympathies to- 
wards him; besides which, many around her were 
willing to do more attractive acts of kindness— 
but who would follow her in this path if she 
resigned it ? 

In less than three weeks the boy could make an 
even and tolerably rapid plait, and would sit for 
four or five hours a day at this work, only requiring 
a little attention in joining the straw, and stopping 
him when he made mistakes. 

The weather was extremely hot, which was very 
much in his favour ; and all his friends agreed it was 
several years since they had seen him so lively and so 
capable of exerting himself. 

This was scarcely a greater pleasure to them than 
to his new benefactress ; for she had begun to take a 
warm interest in the boy, and could already under- 
stand his signs and gestures as well as his half- 
expressed doubts, wonders, and fears. 

One day, on entering the cottage, she found the 
old grandfather at home ill ; he had been ill, he said, 
for three days, though not so bad but that he could 
get up and sit by the fire ; close at his side sat poor 
Matt, and both, though the day was hot, seemed to 
relish the warmth. Matt could attend to but one 
thing at a time ; and as his thoughts were now occu- 
pied with his grandfather, the plaits of straw were laid 
aside. 

As soon as he saw her he greeted her with vehe- 
ment delight, pointing to two chairs successively, and 
saying :— 

‘¢ Lady sit here; parson sit there.” 

She inquired if Mr. Green was coming. 

*‘ Yes, ma’am,” said the old: man. ‘‘I was taken 
very bad with a kind of fit, and my daughters 
were frightened and went and told him; but Matt 
calls every gentleman he sees ‘ parson,’ and indeed, 
every man that is not dressed like a fisherman. He 
has but three names for all men. He calls our men 
‘good men,’ at least such as have nets, for they let 
him lie and bask on them, which he likes ; then all 
them that have no nets he calls ‘ poor men ;’ and the 
rest o’ the world he calls ‘ parsons,’ for our parson 
was the first gentleman he ever knew, and very good 
he has always been to him.” 

The clergyman shortly after came in, and poor 
Matt’s teacher was warmly thanked for her kindness 
to the boy; he was anxious to see him plait, but 
Matt was pleased and excited by his presence, and 
not willing to fix his mind on his task ; he accord- 
ingly turned to the grandfather, and began to converse 
with him, 


over it ; yet he talked of approaching death with all 








‘The old man’s illness was of a very serious nature ; | 
and at his great age it was not likely that he would get | 


that strange apathy so common among the poor, espe- | 


cially the aged poor: accordingly, the clergyman’s 
remarks were all of a nature to rouse him from this 
apathy ; he wished to place the solemn nature of 
death and judgment before his eyes, and to assure him 
that his feeling so little afraid of dying was not in 
itself any proof that his soul was in a safe condition. 

The boy, who at first had sat by his grandfather, 
well pleased with the warmth of the fire and the pre- 
sence of the parson, kept up a humming sound, ex- 
pressive of comfort and contentment, till Mr. Green 
took a Bible from his pocket, and said gravely— 

**Matt must be quiet now, parson is going to read 
about God.” 

Upon hearing this, Matt’s attention was aroused ; 
and when he looked up and saw Mr. Green’s serious 
face, his own assumed a look of awe; for it is a well- 
known fact that f-elings are communicated, with per- 
fect ease, to those who are deficient in intellect, though 
ideas of a complex nature are often beyond their‘com- 
prehension. Matt folded his hands and gaxed fixediy 
at the ‘‘ parson.” The chapter he was reading was 
the eighteenth of Matthew; probably he chose it as 
being one of the lessons for the day ; and if he had 
intended his lesson for Matt’s instruction, he would 
have selected something that appeared easier to under- 
stand; but so it was, that when he came to the 
parable of the ‘‘ King that would take account of his 
servants,” Matt’s attention and interest became so 
evident, that he read slowly and very distinctly. 

When he had finished, the boy’s face, overawed and 
anxious, and with that look of painful perplexity so 
often seen in persons like himself, was turned to him 
with breathless earnestness, and he said, repeating the 
last words addressed to him— 

* Matt, Matt, sit you still ; parson is going to read 
about God.” 

** Goddard,” said the clergyman, ‘‘ this poor boy’s 
eager attention ought to be a very affecting thing to 
you, and, indeed, to us all; if he to whom so little 
sense has been given desires to know all he can, and 
to hear more than he can understand of his Maker, 
surely we ought not to treat the subject: with indif- 
ference, but rather with interest and reverence,” 

‘¢ Ay, ay, sir,” said the old sailor, respectfully, but 
with no appearance of particular interest. 

‘¢ Parson, read some more,” said Matt. 

**So I will, my boy,” replied the clergyman ; and 
partly commenting on the text, partly changing the 
words for others that he thought would be better 
understood, he began to relate the parable thus— 

** A great King said ”—and in speaking he pointed 
upwards—‘*‘ a great King said, Bring my servants to 
me, and I will make them pay me all the pounds that 
they owe me. 

‘‘And they brought one servant that owed a 
thousand pence, a great many, a great many, a great 
many. And he had no pence to pay. 

*¢ And the King said, he shall be put in prison, and 
never come out any more till he has paid all this money.” 

He had got so far when he observed that tears were 
trickling down the boy’s cheeks, and that his counte- 
nance showed great alarm. He stopped at once and 
patted him on the head, saying to his grandfather that 
he had not intended to distress him. 
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*¢ Parson did not go for to make Matt cry,” said 
the old man ; meaning, did not do it on purpose. 

But Matt was not to be comforted, he refused to 
listen ; and presently he broke away from his friends 
and hobbled out on to the beach, where he threw 
himself down under the shelter of a fishing boat, and 
continued to weep piteously ; but whether he had 
been merely frightened by the solemn tone, whether 
his tears were shed from pity to the man who owed 
so much money, or whether, having been told that 
parson was going to read about God, he had, more by 
impression than by reason, set himself in the place of 
the debtor, it was quite beyond the power of any 
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the moon, leaving her alone in the bare heavens till 
again they were hurried up from the sea and piled 
before her face, blotting out the bright path she had 
laid across the waters. The thundering noise of the 
waves, as they flung themselves down hissing and 
foaming among the rocks, and the roaring of the wind, 
kept her waking, and trembling for the mariners out 
on that dangerous coast; and the thought of that 
poor afflicted boy was present to her mind ; for she 
had been told that he was always restless in a storm, 
and that at night, while the family sat by the light of 
their one candle, he would stand, with his eager 
face pressed against the little casement, muttering 
that God was angry. 








dud (a > So a - “ 
“ With tic moon shining on his white face, and the bitter wind blowing about his thin clothing and uncovered hair, stood the boy.” 


person to discover. But it was evident, as in former 
cases, that so much as he had understood had become 
perfectly real and true to him; and whether what 
had cost him so many tears was a right or a false 
idea, it would not easily be eradicated. 

Poor Matt! they were obliged to leave him ; and 
as he refused to listen to his new friend when she 
spoke to him, all that could be done was to desire 
little Becca to sit by him and try to divert him from 
his grief. 

The wind was rising when his friend reached her 
lodging, and by nightfall it blew a gale. She looked 
| out and saw the driving clouds swept away from before 








In the morning, gusts of wind and rain detained 
her indoors ; but towards afternoon, though the wind 
did not abate, it became clear overhead, and she put 
on her bonnet and prepared to go out. Sea-sand in 
heaps lay against the houses in the village street ; it 
had been blown up during the night. The poor were 
busy collecting drift-wood from the shore, as well as 
the vast heaps of dulse and other weeds which the 
tide had brought in. She passed on till the cliffs 
afforded her some shelter, and then crept into a cave 
and rested awhile ; for she intended to go on and see 
Matt that day, and discover, if possible, the cause of 
his trouble. 





Though the wind was now beginning to abate, it 
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was not very easy to stand ‘against it, and the 
noise in the cave was like the sharp incessant 
report of guns. But she rose and determined to go 


on, being encouraged by the rapid subsiding of the | 


wind, which seemed likely to go down in a deluge of 
rain ; for black clouds were gathering over the troubled 
sea, which, excepting where a line of foam marked 
its breaking on the beach, was almost as black as 
themselves. 

She pressed on ; and shortly, as she had expected, 
she saw the motionless figure of the boy ; his white 
clothing fluttering in the wind, his face intent on the 
gloomy sky. 

She called to him several times as she drew near, 
but the noise of the wind and waves drowned her 
voice; it was not till she came close and touched 
him that he looked at her. His countenance was full 
of awe and fear. 

** What is Matt doing?” she asked in a soothing 
voice. 

*¢ Matt was talking to God,” said the boy. 

‘*What did poor Matt say?” she inquired, com- 
passionately. 

The boy joined his hands, and looking up with a 
piteous expression of submission and fear, said, ‘‘God, 
God—Matt has no money to pay.” 

And then shaking his head, he told her, with a 
reality of fear most strange to see, that he was going 
to be put in prison ; God was going to put Matt in 
prison. 

He was standing in the shelter of a fishing-vessel 
which had been drawn up above high-water mark ; 
and as she turned away from him, not knowing what 
to say, he again looked up and began his piteous 
prayer. 

The lady stood awhile considering ; it was evident 
that, whether from the parable or the clergyman’s words, 
or both together, acting on what previous knowledge 
he had, he must have derived some consciousness that 
punishment would follow his misdoings. He had 
long known right from wrong ; he knew that he had 
often done wrong, now he had begun to look upon 
God as a Judge. Now he knew “‘ that he had nothing 
to pay.”? In other words, he knew, however dimly, 
that he could not make satisfaction for his misdoings. 
What did it matter that he had derived this dim and 
distorted knowledge in a figurative way ; something 
now must be done to quiet and comfort him. She 
resolved to venture on taking up the figure ; and when 
the boy again muttered, ‘‘God, God, Matt has no 
money to pay,” she turned towards him, and taking 
both his hands, said, in a clear, cheerful voice, ‘‘ Jesus 
Christ has paid for poor Matt.” 

The boy looked helplessly at her; and pointing 
upwards with a smile, she repeated slowly, ‘‘ God 
will not put Matt in prison now. Jesus Christ has 
paid for poor Matt.” 

The child repeated these words after her; and as 
their meaning, helped by her reassuring face, gradually 
unfolded itself to his mind, an expression of wonder 
and contentment overspread his features. He sat 
down and wished again and again to hear these good 
tidings, and as he conned them over he gradually 
became calm and happy. 


| 
| He sat so long silent in the shelter of the 


boat that his kind friend thought it possible that now 
his fears were removed he might have forgotten their 
cause, 

But it was not so; he arose at length, and 
walking a few paces, lifted up his arms and face 
to heaven and cried out, in a loud clear voice, ‘* Man 
that paid, man that paid, Matt says, thank you, 
thank you.” 

A strange sight this, and strange words to hear ! 
Many times the lady seemed to hear their echo during 
the silence that followed ; and the boy repeated them 
over again with the deepest reverence, before she could 
decide whether to attempt any further enlightening 
of his mind. That by means of some picture, or the 
remembrance of something taught him by his first 
benefactress, he had become aware that He whom 
he thus addressed was Man, became evident from his 
words ; but the reverence and awe of his manner 
were such that she could not venture to undertake 
the hopeless task of instructing him in a mystery so 
far beyond his comprehension. It was sufficient, she 
thought, that he should pay to his Redeemer the 
reverence due to God, while in the act of addressing 
Him as Man. 


III. 


Mart came back under the shelter of the boat and 
lay down, and drew part of a sail over him, and fell 
into a sound sleep ; perhaps he had slept little during 
the past night, and now that his gloom and terror 
were melted away in the sunshine of hope and peace, 
he could no longer sit waking under the cloudy 
sky. 

The lady sat by him, partly sheltered also by the 
boat. She looked out over the purple sea, still troubled, 
heaving and bare, for not a boat rode at anchor. near 
the dangerous rocky beach ; not a vessel ventured 
near enough to be seen from its sandy reaches, 

At length the clouds broke, it began to rain hard ; 
and not without a great effort did she succeed in 
waking the boy. He opened his eyes at last with a 
smile. The pouring rain and the gloomy sky were 
nothing to him; the high but warm wind did not 
trouble him ; his thoughts, whatever they may have 
been, could not be related to his benefactress ; he was 
comforted, but he only showed it by his face and by 
his tranquil movements. 

They reached the cottage. There was trouble and 
sorrow within ; quite enough of both to account for 
the boy’s having been left to wander out by himself 
on that stormy day. The poor old grandfather was 
worse ; and Mary Goddard, the boy’s aunt, came to 
the door, her eyes red, and her face disfigured with 
weeping. The lady could not stay then; but in less 
than a week she came again and inquired after the 
old man. 

‘© Ah, dear heart! it seems hard to lose poor 
father '! ” exclaimed Mary, when her visitor was seated, 
and had asked a sympathising question as to the old 
man’s health. 

‘¢Ts he so very ill that there is no hope?” asked 
the lady. 

‘¢ The doctor does not say,” replied the daughter, 
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‘but when a man is past eighty what can one ex- 
pect? Would you like to see him, ma’am ?” 

The visitor assented, and was taken up a ladder 
into a comfortable room in the roof. 

The aged fisherman, with his rugged face and hard 
hands, lay helplessly on his clean bed ; but his eyes 
were still bright and his voice strong. 

**Put a chair, Polly,” he said to his daughter. 
**T take this kind, ma’am. Here I am, you see, a 
disabled old hulk. T’ve made a many voyages in my 
time, when I was in the king’s service.” Here a fit 
of coughing forced him to stop. 

When he had ceased to cough, the visitor said, 
** Yes, you have passed a busy life, my friend ; and 
what a mercy it is that God gives you a few days of 
quiet and leisure at the end of it, to think of the last 
voyage,—the entrance, we may hope, into an eternal 
haven. Do you think of that last voyage? Do you 
pray to God to have mercy on you for Christ’s sake, 
and grant you an entrance to that haven of rest ?” 

The old man assented reverently and heartily, and 
then said, ‘* Mary, the lady has never a chair ; I told 
you to set the chair for her. A good daughter she 
has always been to me, ma’am? Her poor mother 
died when I was in the Atalante, Captain Hickey ; 
you’ve heard of him, ma’am? The discipline he main- 
tained ! He was the finest captain in the service.” 

**T never heard of him,” replied the visitor. 

*¢ He lost his ship in a sea-fog off Halifax harbour. 
He had despatches aboard ; and he made up his mind 
they should be delivered. He fired a fog-signal gun 
in hopes it would be answered from the lighthouse on 
Cape Sambro, but by a sad mischance it happened 
that the Barossa, that was likewise lost in this fog, 
answered it ; and the unfortunate Atalante was steered 
according to that gun. She struck; and in less than 
a quarter of an hour we was all out of her, every 
officer, man, and boy, many on us not half clothed ; 
and there wasn’t a mast, nor a beam, nor a bit of 
broken spar, to be seen of her. She filled and heéled 
over ; and almost afore we could cut the pinnace from 
the boom, she parted in two between the main and 
mizen masts, and the swell sucked her in, guns, and 
stores, and all.” 

*¢That must have been an awfui scene,” observed 
the visitor. ‘* It is a great mercy that you were pre- 
served in such a danger. Shall I read you a chapter 
in the Bible, now I am here ?” 

**T should take it kind if you would, ma’am, very 
kind indeed ; for Mr. Green said he should not be 
able to come to-day, and my daughter has no time. 
I could spell a bit over myself, but my eyes fail, and 
I feel strange and weak. There was a time when I 
could ‘ hand, reef, and steer,’ with the best of them. 
I was rated ‘able seaman’ in the Atalante, and for 
upwards of two years I was ‘ captain of the fore-top.’”’ 

The visitor sat down and read several chapters. 
The old man listened with pleasure ; his face, seamed 
and brown with long exposure to the weather, showed 
no pallor, but there was a look about his eyes that 
told of a great change,—they were dim, and some- 
times wandering. 

‘*T take this visit very kind of you,” he repeated, 
when she had done; ‘fand I like what you read, it 


did me good ; and, ma’am, I’m much obliged to you, 
and thank you kindly for being so good to my poor 
boy.” 

“How do you think he seems, ma’am?” asked 
Mary Goddard, when they came down together. 

**T think he is very much altered, Mary. He 
does not look to me as if he would live many days.” 

** Ah, dear heart!” said the daughter, **I was 
afraid you would say so ; and though he be so old, it 
seems hard to lose him ; for a cheerfuller and honester 
man never walked this world ! ” 

*¢He seems in a thankful frame of mind now, 
Mary, and was very attentive while I was. reading.” 

**O yes, he is always pleased with whatever I do 
for him, and says it is a great mercy he has time to 
think of his end ; he is vastly pleased now when Mr. 
Green comes to talk with him, though at first he did 
not seem to care for it.” 

The visitor went away. The rain came down all 
that night and the next day. On the third day she 
went again to the old fisherman’s cottage, and found 
the old chintz curtain drawn across the window in 
token of mourning. A neighbour came out of the 
next cottage and told her that the old man had died 
that morning at daybreak, and that his daughter had 
walked over to a village some miles inland to tell her 
brother and his wife. 

‘Was the old man sensible to the last?” asked 
the lady. 

** As sensible as you are now, ma’am; and often 
seemed to me to be praying. Would you like to see 
Matt, ma’am ? he is in my house.” 

‘Yes, I wish to see him. What does he know 
about his great-grandfather ?” 

‘‘ Why, ma’am, when his aunt woke him and 
dressed him this morning, she told him that he would 
not see his grandfather any more, for that God had 
sent to fetch him.” 

‘¢ He was not frightened, I hope ?” 

*©O no, ma’am—pleased, wonderfully pleased, and 
said he wanted to go too, He is a very strange child.” 

“Very strange indeed! but in some respects, I 
wish we were more like him.” 

When Matt saw his friend, it reminded him of the 
great news about his grandfather; and he told her 
that God had sent for him, adding, ‘*‘ Matt wants to 
go too.” 

“‘ Matt shall go some day,” she answered, sooth- 
ingly. 

“‘ Matt wants to go now,” replied the boy. 

His friend took him out on to the sands, and sat 
| down with him. She tried to explain that some day 

God would certainly send for him ; for she could only 
| convey to him the notion of change of place, not of 
| death. When Matt was once convinced that he 
| should be sent for some day, he was very urgent to 
| know what day; and when, after a great deal of 

trouble, his friend made him understand that she did 
' not know what day, but that it might be any day, he 
gat long silent on the sand as if pondering, and then 

got up and began to move towards the cottage. 
*¢ What does Matt want?” asked his friend. 
The boy looked at his hands, and replied, with 
| calm and touching simplicity, ‘‘ Matt must have his 
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hands washed.” Why? the lady wondered why ; 
but she said nothing, she only rose and followed him. 
He had found the woman of the house when she 
entered, the mother of little Becca, and was explain- 
ing to her that his hands must be washed, that God 
would send for Matt some day, perhaps it would be 
that day, and that Matt must be ready. 

The woman no sooner understood what he meant 
than she sat down, threw her apron over her head, 
and began to cry bitterly ; but little Becca was willing 
to indulge the boy’s fancy ; she, accordingly, fetched 
some water and some soap, and carefully washed his 
hands. But that done, he yet stood still, as if 
expecting something more, till she asked him what he 
wanted ; then he answered, with a kind of glad but 
solemn expectancy, ‘‘ Matt must have his new cap on 
—Matt wants his fur cap.” 

** No, Matt must not have his best cap,” answered 
the child, “‘ except on Sundays to go to church in.” 
But Matt entreated in his piteous way, and the tears 
rolled down his cheeks, till at last the lady begged 
that his new cap might be fetched ; and when it ap- 
peared he was contented, and went gently out at the 
door, and looked up between the clouds, softly repeat- 
ing that God would send for Matt some day ; perhaps it 
would be to-day, and Matt must be ready—Matt must 
always be ready. 

*¢ His poor aunt should have managed better,”’ said 
Becca’s mother, who had followed them out of doors ; 
“she might have known if she said God had sent for 
his grandfather that Matt would take her exactly at 
her word. Howsoever, it’s of no use trying to explain 
it to him ; and least of all trying to make out that it 
was not that but something different. The boy must 
not be contradicted, that would only confuse him 
more; but,” she added, “it does seem a gloomy 
thing that he should always be expecting his death, 
and always keeping himself ready for it.” 

*¢ Does it seem a gloomy thing ?” asked the lady. 

** Why, yes, ma’am, I’m sure it would quite mope 
me to be so frequently thinking about death.” 

Not if you felt that you were ready and were 
always desirous to keep yourself ready.” 

*¢ But why should one, ma’am,” answered the wo- 
man, thoughtlessly, ‘* so long before the time ?” 

** Ah, Mrs, Letts, we cannot tell that it is long be- 
fore the time. Are we not told, ‘Be ye also ready, 
for in such an hour as ye think not the Son of Man 
cometh ?’” 

‘‘'Yes, ma’am; and Mr. Green a very little time 
ago preached a discourse on that text, a very beauti- 
ful discourse it was; but I never thought people had 
to get ready for death just as they get ready for pay- 
ing their rent, or, as one may say, to lay up wood to 
be ready for the winter.” 

** Why not? must we not all die, as surely as we 
must pay our rent? Is not death as certain to come 
as winter ?” 

‘¢ Yes, sure, ma’am.” 

*¢ Then the only difference in our preparing should 


be, that death being more important than those other | 


things which you mentioned, we should prepare for it 
much more earnestly, seriously, and constantly.” 
** Yes, ma’am, that’s what I meant. 





prepare at proper solemn times, on Sundays, when we 
have time to think of these solemn things, and not be 
mixing it up with our work, every day.” 

“Mrs. Letts, if you had earned no money as yet to 
pay your rent, and knew it must be paid on a certain 
day, should you say to yourself, ‘ This is a very seri- 
ous matter ; I must not think of it now that I am 
busy with my work, I must wait till I have a quiet 
hour ; for it is a very important thing, and not to be 
thought of excepting at particular times ?’” 

** Why, no, ma’am ; of course I should think of it 
early and late! Well, ma’am, perhaps you are right ; 
in short, I am sure you are: but it is not very easy 
for poor folks to think about religion and death, as 
much as those who have nothing to do. However, 
poor Matt has few enough things to think about, and 
if it pleases him to think of being fetched to a better 
world, why, let him do it.” 

**O yes, let him do it,” replied Matt’s friend ; “I 
believe he is ready whenever it may please the Al- 
mighty to summon him ; and the time may not be so 
long that he will become impatient.” 

‘Tm sure a long life is not to be desired for him,” 
observed the woman; ‘‘ fur he suffers a great deal in 
the cold weather.” So saying, she brought the boy 
into her cottage, and the lady took her leave. 

The sun was shining pleasantly across the level 
sands as she walked homewards, and each cliff cast a 
clear reflection of its figure at her feet ; the soft and 
shining waves broke gently on the shore ; and the sky 
was peaceful and cloudless, only a flock of white gulls 
were wheeling about in it, serving thus to increase its 
resemblance to its ‘*twin deep,” the blue sea, that 
was adorned, not far from the horizon, with a fleet of 
small fishing vessels, whose white sails were lovely in 
the sunshine. 

The lady walked till she came to a large cave in the 
cliff, about half a mile from the poor old fisherman’s 
cottage : here she had sometimes sat with Matt, teach- 
ing him his plaiting ; and here she now entered and 
sat down to rest after her long walk. 

It was a strange place ; more a cleft in the rock 
than an ordinary cave, for it narrowed up above toa 
mere crack, which crack was strangely and beautifully 
festooned with hanging ferns of the brightest green ; 
for they were constantly kept moist by the drops of 
water that filtered through the stone. 

The sun was now low enough to shine into the dark 
cavern and make it warm and cheerful, and to show 
with clear distinctness the limpets that stuck to the 
rocks which here and there protruded from the soft 
sand which floored it, and the little pools of sea-water 
that lay about in stony basins, These basins were 
rugged, and covered without with green weeds, and 
within fringed with red and brown dulse and sea- 
weeds, and the tiny little fish were impatiently. swim- 
ming about in them, and small crabs of the hermit 
tribe were dragging their bright shell houses along the 
slippery margins. 

She sat down beside one of these little rocky reser- 
voirs and enjoyed the sunshine and shelter, thinking, 
meanwhile, how she could further help and teach the 
poor child who had now so large a share of her sym- 


We should pathy. She decided that it was as well he should be 
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out of the way of his relations on the day of the fu- 
neral, both for their sake and his own; and she ac- 
cordingly resolved to ascertain when it was to take 
place, and bring him there to sit with her till it should 
be over. 

Accordingly, she made her appearance at the cot- 
tage on the morning of the funeral, and took away 
the boy. 

She found him still ‘ ready,” still prepared and 
expectant, still occupied with the belief that God 
would fetch him, and that perhaps it might be “‘ to- 
day.” 

She took him to the cave, that he might not see the 
mournful cavalcade proceed from the cottage-door ; 
and when he was tired of plaiting straw and of looking 
at the little imprisoned fishes swimming about in their 
brown basins of rock, she opened her basket and gave 
him a nice dinner, such as she knew he would like. 

Matt was very happy ; and when he had done eat- 
ing he sat basking in the entrance of the cavern, 
pleased with watching the numerous rock-pigeons that 
flew about among the cliffs and brushed past with 
their opalized wings and glossy necks, to peck at the 
seed-corn which his friend threw out to them. 

He had made her wash his hands when he had 
finished his meal, and he had put on his cap, his best 
cap, and wassitting ready. In spite of all his amuse- 
ment in watching the blue pigeons, he was still ready, 
still conscious of an expected summons ; and when the 
last grain of corn had been carried up to the young 
birds in the nests, and all the sand was imprinted with 
the feet of the pretty parents, he withdrew his eyes 
from the place where they had fluttered and striven, 
and fixed them once more on the open heavens. 

** Ts Matt sorry that his grandfather is gone?” asked 
his friend. 

Matt answered, “No ;” and said he wanted to go 
too ; and then in his imperfect way, partly in words 
and partly by signs, he inquired what kind of a place 
it. was where God lives, 

‘*It was never cold,” she replied ; ‘‘ always warm 
and pleasant; Matt would never cry when he got 
there.” 

**Would nobody beat Matt there?” asked the 
child wistfully ; ‘* wouldn’t Rob beat him ?” 

‘*No; when Matt went to be with God, nobody 
would beat him any more.” 

A gleam of joy stole over the boy’s face as he sat 
pondering over these good tidings ; then with a sor- 
rowful sigh he said, ‘‘Rob often beats Matt now.” 
But at that moment the soft sound of a tolling bell was 
heard in the cave, and he turned his head to listen. 
It was the bell for his grandfather’s funeral ; and it 
was touching to see him amused and pleased with it, 
unconscious what it portended. 

They stayed a long time in the cave; the boy 
being amused and diverted by the various things his 
friend found for him to look at, and by a grotto that 
she had made for him with loose scollop shells ; but 
in the midst of his pleasure that gleam of joy would 
often return to his face, and he would exultingly 
repeat that ‘‘some day he should go to God, and 
nobody should beat him any more.” 

At last, when the sound of the bell had long 





ceased, and the sun was shining full in at the mouth 
of the cavern, his friend took him home again; and 
finding the mourners already returned, left him with 
them, and took her leave—little thinking, as she 
walked across the cliffs to her residence, that in this 
life she was to behold him no more. 


IV. 


Marr got up the next morning, and felt for the 
first time the difference made in the cottage by the 
absence of his grandfather. Every change affected 
his imperfect mind, and made him restless, He was 
curious to know why his grandfather had not taken 
his oars and his fishing-tackle with him ; and when 
his aunt told him there was no sea where he was 
gone, the boy was at first greatly surprised, and then 
said it must be a very good place, ‘‘ No sea, no 
storms ! ” 

‘© Ay,” said his aunt, “no high winds such as 
frighten Matt in the winter.” So the boy was satis- 
fied for the present, and went out to the beach to 
wait for his friend, but she did not come; and after 
a while her absence and that of his grandfather made 
Matt restless and uneasy. 

Becca was sure she would cme: the lady had 
said she would come; and, accordingly, the careful 
little girl led Matt to the cavern ; and then the sight 
of the grotto and the place where they had sat the 
day before, reminded the poor boy of the conversation 
held there, and for a while he was contented ; but 
the lady did not come that day, nor for many days ; 
and at last, though Matt went to the cave every day 
to look for her, he scarcely expected to find her, 
though always satisfied with little Becca’s assurance 
that she would ‘‘ be sure to come to-morrow.” 

At length, wondering at her protracted absence, 
Mary Goddard walked to the little watering-place 
where she had been staying ; and then the people of 
the house told her that their lodger was gone. She 
had been sent for suddenly the same night that the 
old fisherman was buried. A near relation, living 
more than fifty miles away, was taken extremely ill, 
likely to die, and he had sent for her. The woman 
added, when she saw Mary Goddard’s look of disap- 
pointment, ‘* but she has left what ought to reconcile 
you to losing her; she is a good friend of the boy’s 
certainly. She told me to give you this the first 
time I saw you ; and if 1 had not been so busy you 
should have had it before, for I would have walked 
over with it.” So saying, she put into Mary God- 
dard’s hand a sovereign ; and very gratefully was it 
received: for the expenses of the old fisherman’s 
illness and funeral had pressed heavily on his indus- 
trious daughter, and she now hardly knew how she 
could earn enough money to maintain herself and 
the boy. 

Poor Matt! when his aunt came home she did not 
conceal from him the truth that he had lost his 
friend, but told him abruptly that she was gone, and 
was not coming back any more. 

He did not take the news so well as she had ex- 
pected ; for though he said little at the time, he 
evidently pined and moped after “his lady,” and it 
seemed as if in departing she had taken all the sun- 
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shine with her: for no sooner was she gone than the 
sweet warm days of October gave way to a succession 
of raw, boisterous weather, when the foam from the 
rough troubled sea was blown into the cottage-door, and 
when the gusty winds shook the frail little tenement, 
waving its ineffectual curtains, blowing its smoke 
down the chimney, and making it difficult to keep 
the candle lighted on the table. 


Matt could only sit and shiver. His pale hands, | 
cramped with cold, forgot the art that had beguiled | 


so many listless hours ; his feeble feet, chilblained 


and benumbed, could no longer support him to the | 
sands ; his mysterious searchings of the heavens | 
took place no more. He sat from day to day asking | 
for “his lady ;” sometimes crying with the cold, and | 


sometimes from a sharper evil ; for the lonely child 
was often left with the neighbour’s boy, Rob, whom 


he so much dreaded ; and then when he peevishly | 


cried he was beaten. But he seldom had sense to 


tell this to his aunt when she returned, though some- | 


times he made her wonder at the fervency with 
which he would repeat, ** Matt shall go to God some 
day, and Matt shall never be beaten any more.” 

She did not understand half the significance of 
those words. She was obliged often to go out 


washing and charing; and during her absence this | 


Rob was most frequently left with Matt; and at her 
return received a penny for having given him his 
dinner and taken care of him. Sometimes Becca 
had this charge instead of Rob, and then the day 
went cheerily. If the sun shone, Becca would lead 
him, sadly lame and helpless now, to the cave ; and 
there the two children would talk together on the 


one subject that Matt could understand ; and every | 


day came the never-wearying assurance, that when 


Matt went to God he should never be cold, and he’ 


should never be beaten any more. 
And now came a time of great trouble and distress 


to the inhabitants of the little fishing hamlet. There | 


was very bad weather; the men could not go out 
with the boats, and unwholesome food, and over- 


hard work, brought the fever, and Becca’s mother | 


and poor Mary Goddard both sickened at the same 
time. The neighbours in the two other cottages did 


what they could for them; and Rob’s mother, a 


kind-hearted bustling woman, who had many children 


of her own to attend to, and a sickly bedridden | 


mother to nurse, constantly came in to keep Mary’s 
fire, and to give her drink and make her bed for her. 
Many a time did this poor creature spare a crust for 
the poor idiot boy from her own miserable store ; for 
she had compassion on his helplessness, and could | 


Goddard was past hope. Mary Goddard had lived 

alone with the poor boy almost ever since her father’s 

death ; for her sister had taken a service, and gone 

with her master’s family to London, and the married 

ing and his wife did not act a friendly part by 
er. 

Mr. Green was frequently in and out of the cot- 
tages during this time of disaster, but he could not 
effectually relieve the distress ; it was too deep and 
complete ; the poor people had been improvident in 
their times of prosperity, and now all their misfortunes 
seemed to have come at once—fearfully cold weather, 
illness, and a bad fishing season. 

He walked down to the little hamlet about an hour 
after the doctor had paid his visit. There was now 
one person ill in each of the four cottages ; but, cold 
as it was, smoke was only arising from the chimney 
of one. He opened Mary Goddard’s door : she, un- 
conscious of the cold, lay quietly on her bed, her 
bright eyes open and glazed with the glitter of ap- 
proaching death ; little Becca stood over her fanning 
her, and feebly crying from sheer hunger and fatigue. 
And Matt sat by the empty grate, too much over- 
powered with cold to observe his presence. 

** My poor child,” he asked of Becca, * is there no 
firewood ?” 

Becca shook her head, and sobbed out that the 
doctor had said, “It was of no consequence; the 
cold could not hurt Mary now.” 
| No, she will die; but don’t cry so, my dear ; 
| she was a good woman, and I believe God will take 

her to himself. Is there nobody to attend on her 
| but you ?” 

** Mother’s too weak to come out yet,” said the 
poor little girl; ‘‘and father, he came in, and he 
_ said I was to stop, and be sure and not to leave her 
| till he came back ; but I’m so frightened, and Matt 
and me, we haven’t had anything to eat.” 

_ Well, I have brought something that you and 
_ Matt shall have ; here, open my basket, and sit down 
by Matt, and eat while I fan poor Mary.” 
Little Becca did as she was bidden ; and she and 
_ Matt tasted food for the first time that day. In the 
meantime, Rob’s mother came in ; and seeing Mary’s 
state, went away, and presently returned with her 
| grown-up daughter. 
| Tt is not much that can be done for her now, 
| poor soul,” she remarked to the clergyman ; ‘* but she 
must not be left alone, and my husband being a 
| trifle better this morning, I can leave him for a 
| while.” 

Matt and Becca were then sent out of the cottage 























not bear to see his blue lips and trembling limbs, as to Becca’s house ; and there, a bright fire being alight 
he sat on his little wooden stool by the small fire, on the hearth, the boy revived, and little Becca had 
within hearing of his aunt’s delirious moaning. | an hour or two of quiet rest. 

The weather grew colder and colder, till the very | Beeca’s mother was getting better ; but she was 
sea-water was half-solid with spongy ice, and broke | still lying in her bed upstairs, with one of her 
crisply on the frozen shore; the north wind howled | daughters attending on her. It was now snowing 
in the rents and crevices of the lofty cliffs ; and the | hard, but the wind had somewhat abated, and the 
poverty of the hamlet was so great that there was | sea was calmer than it had been for some days. 
little fire inside to keep its force from being felt. Accordingly, the fishermen were preparing to go 
The fishermen said the fever would surely be starved | out in their boats, and everything looked more cheer- 
out soon ;. but it seized on Kob’s father next; and | ful than usual; the hope of something being earned 
the same day that he sickeued, the doctor said Mary | revived the spirits of the women; and the men, 
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once occupied, forgot their gloomy fears of the 
fever. 


The two children, thus left alone, sat quietly by | 


the fire ; Matt, cowering over the bright flames, re- 
covered his spirits and began to crow the same inar- 
ticulate song that he often sang when he was com- 
fortable and had eaten a good dinner. And Becca, 
who had been roused before daybreak to wait on her 
mother, and then to go to Mary Goddard, fell quietly 
asleep before the fire, after watching the thickly-falling 
flakes of snow. 

The little girl, when questioned afterwards, said 
that she thought she might have slept an hour, when 
awaking she found the fire slowly gone out, and 
Matt earnestly gazing out of the window. The snow 
was falling faster than ever, and the tide rapidly 
coming in washed it away at the edge of the waves as 
fast as it reached the ground. Matt had been told that 
morning that God would soon send for his aunt also ; 
but at the time he took little notice, his always torpid 
faculties being rendered more than ever dull by the 
cold ; but now the warmth of the cottage had done 
him good, and as Becca mended the fire, he inquired 
whether his aunt was gone. 

Becca did not know. ‘The boy, still gazing upwards, 
said he wanted to go out of doors, and ask the Great 
God to take him too; Matt wanted to go away. 
Becca tried to calm him ; but he was urgent in his 
desire to go out, and at last she was obliged to lock 
the door. Matt upon this wept, and begged to be 
allowed to go out. ‘* Would God never send for 
poor Matt?” he piteously inquired. ‘‘ Would not 
God send for Matt, if Matt begged Him very hard ? 
Matt did not wish to stay if his aunt was going 
away.” 

Becca could say nothing to all this; but in the 
midst of her attempts to quiet the boy, some one 
tried the door, and she opened it. It was Rob’s 
mother ; she was come to tell Becca that she must go 
into the town to fetch a nurse ; and when she had 
given the message, she turned to Matt, and gently 
and slowly told him that his aunt was gone. 

Matt said nothing ; he was looking at the flakes of 
snow as they fell from the gloomy heaven so thickly, 
and were whirled about by the winds, and heaped 
against the frozen threshold, or swallowed up in the 
gloomy sea. 

‘* Matt, your poor aunt is gone to God,” said the 
woman kindly, and she brought him near to the fire 
and chafed his cold hands ; then, having left a good 
fire, she went away with little Becca, charging her 
boy, whom she left behind, to stay with Matt, and be 
good to him. 

Poor Matt! some dreamy hours passed between 
him and his rough guardian; but we do not know 
how they passed; we only know that the snow fell 
faster than ever, and the wind roared in the chimney, 
and the waves rose and thundered upon the dreary 
beach ; and that when after several hours the brief 
winter day began to close, and poor little Becca came 
in again, tired and almost exhausted with the force 
of the wind, Matt had evidently been crying very bit- 
terly, and Becca felt sure that Rob had beaten him. 
Rob, as soon as Becca came in, got up, and said he 








supposed he need not stop there any more. If it had 
not been for his mother’s telling him to stop with 
Matt, he might have gone out with his father in the 
boat, he said; and he now left the cottage in a very 
surly humour. 

Becca crept upstairs to hear how her mother was, 
and saw her lying still, and evidently better ; her 
sister, who was exhausted with many nights of watch- 
ing, was sound asleep at the foot of the bed, and she 
and her patient had both slept through all the noise 
of the storm and of Matt’s crying. Becca’s mother 
woke as the child entered, and asked for a drink of 
cold tea, telling Becca to step quietly that she might 
not wake her sister. The little girl held the cup to 
her mother’s lips; the fever had subsided, but the 
poor woman was very weak ; and when a rush-candle 
had been lighted, and her medicine given to her, 
she said she wished to be alone again that she might 
sleep. 

So Becca went down and gave Matt his supper, 
and ate her own. It was now quite dark, and Becca 
strained her eyes in looking out to sea to try and 
discover whether the boats were coming home. The 
children had no candle, and the fire gave but little 
light ; so Becca sat down and Matt beside her; and 
the little girl was so weary that at length she sunk 
on the floor, gathered the thin cloak about her that 
she had worn on her walk to the town, and fell into a 
weary sleep. 

A glowing log, in its fall upon the hearth, suddenly 
roused her after a short slumber, and she started up- 
right. Matt was still sitting beside her, but fright- 
ened and trembling, for the noise of the wind and 
waves was fearful. She tried to cheer the poor boy, 
but he would not be comforted; and every time a 
louder gust than usual shook the cottage, he would 
start up and hurry to the door, trying the lock, and 
begging that he might go out ‘*and talk to God.” 
Becca gave him another piece of bread, and brought 
him back to the fire ; but at length, finding that he 
could not rest, and feeling sure that the door was se- 
curely bolted, she lay down again and sank into a 
deep sleep, forgetting her troubles and fatigue, and 
dreaming that the wind went down, and that she saw 
her father stepping ashore from the boat, and ‘telling 
her he had brought in a fine haul of mackerel. 

From hour to hour the child slept on, and the 
roaring winds moaned without, and the clouds raced 
across the dreary heavens, and the desolate sea was 
rough with foam, and the snow fell and fell, and the 
wind. blew it away from the cliffs and swept it into 
the tumbling waves, But poor little Becca did not 
dream of any of these things; she slept sweetly in the 
warmth and glow of the driftwood fire, with her little 
weary head upon a furled-up sail, which she was re- 
clining on by way of a pillow; and she dreamed that 
she and Matt were walking in a field, a large field full 
of yellow buttercups, that the sun was shining plea- 
santly, and she was gathering handfuls of the butter- 
cups for Matt to play with. 

It was a very pretty field, she thought ; and even 
in her dream she knew that she had been sadly tired, 
and that sitting in this quiet field was a very welcome 
rest, 
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What a long sweet dream that was—the sweetest 
perhaps that little Becca had ever known, because it 
came after such great sorrow and such long wakeful- 
ness, 
awoke, and the embers were just dying out on the 
hearth, and the room above was very still, and through 
the uncurtained casement the large white moon was 
shining above the edge of a black cloud; it shone 
upon the brick floor and upon the little stool upon 
which Matt had been sitting, but Matt was not there; 
Becca was alone. 

The little girl started up in a fright; who could 
have taken Matt away? No one; for she remem- 
bered that she had bolted the door. She slipped off 
her shoes and stole softly up the stairs, to see if he 
might have found his way into her mother’s chamber. 
No—he was not to be seen; her mother and sister 
were soundly sleeping, and the dim rush-candle was 
giving light enough to show that no Matt was there, 
She went down again and tried the door, full of a 
vague terror. O, if Matt by long trying had found 
out how to open it, and had wandered out in the 
snow to look up on that bitter night between the 
clouds, what would become of him! She laid her 
hand upon the bolt—it was drawn back ; then Matt 
had opened the door and pulled it after him. 

Becca was but a little girl; and when she found 
that Matt was gone, and that the men had none of 
them returned from fishing, and that her mother and 
sister were asleep, she sat down on the floor and cried 
there a long time before she could make up her mind 
what was to be done ; and then she put on her shoes 
again, and tied on her shawl and bonnet, and opened 
the door softly, resolving to follow him. 

It was very dark, but it had ceased to snow. 
Becca waited a few minutes, hoping the moon would 
soon come out; and when it did so, she saw dis- 
tinctly the print of footsteps; they led away from 
the other cottages, and seemed to wander towards the 
direction of the cave. 

But still Becca could not rest till she had run on 
to the cottage where Matt had lived. She tried the 
door, it was locked; and peeping in she was sure 
that no one was inside ; so she turned away, and, as 
well as she could in the sweeping storm and raging 
wind, she made her way towards the cave, which she 
knew was the likeliest place for Matt to go to. 

Sometimes running, sometimes groping in the 
darkness, sometimes wading through deep snowdrifts 
and again cowering under a rock till the force of a 
stronger gust than usual had spent itself, the child 
went on, now full of hope that she should find Matt 
safe in the shelter of the cavern, now sick at heart 
for fear of what might have happened. 

She felt the rocks with her hands, and went 
slowly on; she surely must be near the place ; im- 
patience to reach it made her too hasty, and she 
struck her face against a projecting ledge, and was 
compelled to wait for the coming out of the moon. 
A heavy wall of cloud was moving on—all the 








At last, in the very dead of the night she | 


| 

heavens behind it were quite bare; Becca watched 
_ them; the moon drew near its edges, and turned 
them of a silvery whiteness, then shone out cold and 
clear, and Becca found she was not far from the 
_cavern; she ran and stumbled on; she was very 
near ; the voice she was longing for arrested her on 
| her way: ‘*God! God!” it said, ‘*O, send for 
| poor Matt ; let Matt go away.” 

| In the entrance of the cavern, with the moon 
| shining on his white face, and the bitter wind blow- 
ing about his thin clothing and uncovered hair, and 
| driving the frozen snow over his feet, stood the boy. 
| Great must have been the efforts that he had used 
to get there, and now he did not see Becca nor 
answer her; his woe-begone voice and awe-struck 
face were directed only to the now cloudless sky, and 
all his thoughts were given to that great Being 
whom in the midst of the darkness he was seeking 
after. 

The little girl touched him ; he was cold as a stone ; 
she shook his sleeves, but could not rouse him from 
his deep abstraction. ‘*God! God!” he uttered 
more perfectly still, “‘and Man that paid, O, take 
poor Matt away !” 

The little girl, trembling and shivering with the 
cold, and faint with running against the wind, sank 
down upon the snow ; and still Matt stood upright, 
and held up his beseeching hands, till exerting all her 
strength, she pulled him away, and got him to lie 
down farther in where the snow had not yet pene- 
trated, and where the cavern floor was dry. Then 
she took off the shawl that formed her own scanty 
covering ; and as she lapped it over him, he said 
faintly, ‘‘ Matt shall see God some day, and Matt 
shall never be cold any more.” 

She heaped some driftwood between him and the 
entrance of the cave to keep the wind away, and 
then she set off to run home again for help ; but be- 
fore her exhausted feet, in the grey of the winter 
morning, had reached the cottage threshold, the 
fishermen, after their perilous voyage, landed a mile 
or two higher up, and going into the cavern for rest 
and shelter, found Matt on his frozen bed. They 
took him up and chafed his stiffened limbs with their 
rough hands ; they said he was frozen to death, and 
they laid him down again on his desolate bed, and 
mourned and lamented over him, Happy Matt ! the 
summons had been sent to him to go, and join that 
God whom he had sought so long. ‘The days of his 
darkness and feebleness are over,—he will never be 
cold any more. 

Matt was buried in the village churchyard, and on 
his gravestone was written—‘‘ They that seek me 
early shall find me.” 

If any of us, knowing God better, have loved 
Him less, and needing God’s grace as much, have 
turned from His face, instead of seeking it, let us 
think on the history of this simple poor child—‘“‘ Let 
us seek the Lord while He may be found, let us call 
upon Him while He is near.” 
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EARLY PIETY. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
Part III. 


DreapFot is the havoc which intemperance works 
among us, on the finest virtues of man and woman, on 
the peace of families and the membership of Christ’s 
Church. The sad miseries it produces, the fair cha- 
racters it ruins, the kind hearts it breaks, the inno- 
cent children it murders by want, cold, cruelty, and 
neglect, the grey hairs it brings with sorrow to the 
grave, should make us seek to protect the young 
from its dangerous influences. 
lies, not in adults, but‘in them, in the rising genera- 
tion—the position of social reformers resembling that 
of the priests who went down into the Jordan bearing 
the ark of God, and, leaving the waters that had 
already passed to pursue their course and find a grave 
in the Dead Sea, arrested the descending current. We 
have tried to accomplish something like this. 
when for that purpose advising parents, as they valued 
their own peace, the safety of their children, and the 
reformation of society,’to rear their households in 
the entire disuse of all dangerous, because intoxi- 
cating, stimulants, we have found them excuse them- 
selves on the ground, that children brought up in this, 
or in any other strict way, are afterwards much more 
likely than others, by the very law of recoil, to carry 
innocent indulgence to excess, _ 

There is no more vulgar or pernicious error than 
this. It is a groundless fear—the old cry of “a lion 
in the way ! ”. wherewith many excuse themselves for 
not doing what in truth they have no inclination to do. 
We appeal from them to history; to the character as 
well as happy fortunes, for example, of a family 
whose stout adherence for succéssive generations to 
the simple and sober manners of their father, is re- 
corded with the highest approbation in the Word of 
God. Commissioned to try them, Jeremiah says, ‘I 
set before the sons of the house of the Rechabites pots 
full of wine and cups, and I said unto them, Drink ye 
But they said, We will drink no wine: for 
Jonadab the son of Rechab our father commanded 
us, saying, Ye shall drink no wine, neither ye, nor 
your sons for ever. . . . Thus have we obeyed the 
voice of Jonadab the son of Rechab our father in all 
that he charged us, to drink no wine all our days, we, 
our wives,- our sons, nor our daughters.” 
hundred years had passed since Jonadab was laid in 
his grave ; but these, which had seen other families 
rise and fall, wax and wane, win and lose their character, 
had wrought no change on Jonadab’s. Teaching us 
how men live after they are dead for’ good or evil in 
their manners and morals, the character which their 
sire had impressed on his family remained through the 
lapse of centuries—like features cut in granite. How 
many families which vice has reduced to abject poverty, 
sweeping some of them even from the face of the 
earth, would have inherited, had they been trained to 
virtuous practices, the happy fortunes of the sons 
of Rechab ; and that through the ordinary operation 
of the laws of Providence ? 





Our hope for society 








‘¢ Thus saith the Lord of 








hosts, the God of Israel: Because ye have obeyed 
the commandment of Jonadab your father, and kept 
all his precepts . . . Jonadab the son of Rechab 
shall not-want a man to stand before me for ever.” 

The case of these Rechabites demonstrates that 
strict training is not, as some believe or at least 
allege, likely to be followed by loose living. - The idea 
that children carefully instructed in the principles and 
strictly reared in the practices of piety, in a severe 
sobriety and holy observance of the Sabbath, are more 
prone than others to run into vice, cannot stand with 
the opinion of Solomon, ‘‘It is good for a man to 
bear the yoke in his youth.” This notion, which is 
no less pernicious than absurd, sounds as different 
from Solomon’s judgment as the ring of good money 
from bad. Nor can it bear the test of experience and 
Scripture more than a counterfeit coin the drop of 
acid, that bites through the silver and lays bare the 
brass. 

But as this notion, were it allowed to stand, would 
stand in the way of the cultivation: of early piety, let 
us look at one proof of it very commonly adduced. 
This is the fact, as they call it, that the children of 
the strictly religious, especially those of the manse, of 
ministers of the gospel, have been often observed to 
be more vicious than others, Cases of that kind have 
certainly occurred. But it is not difficult to account 
for such a melancholy result. It often happens that 
men discharging the functions of the sacred ministry, 
or those who devote themselves to redress the wrongs 
and promote the welfare of society, have found their 
time and talents so taxed, so occupied, so’engrossed 
by the public interest, that they have neglected their 
own. They have bestowed the care which belonged 
to their children on the affairs of others. As they con- 
templated the misconduct of this son and the misfor- 
tunes of that, and were reminded, by the wreck which || 
vice had wrought on their family, of the sad old plaint 
*¢ the boar out of the wood doth waste it, and the wild 
beast of the field doth devour it,” how might they 
add, ‘‘ They made me the keeper of the vineyards, 
but mine own vineyard have I not kept!” But the 
bad result in such cases is not due to the children 
being reared too strictly, too carefully, too piously. 
Suffering, on the contrary, from neglect, they have 
been sacrificed, unintended but unhappy ‘victims, on 
the altar of the public good. 

Nor when the children of pious people turn vicious 
is it wonderful that ‘they become worse than others. 
The sweetest wine turns into. the sourest vinegar ; the 
blackest shadows are cast by the brightest light ; the 
angel that falls becomes a devil—and so, sinning 
against light and conscience, the prayers, counsels, 
warnings, and tears of godly parents, the children of || 
the good, on becoming wicked, become more remark- 
able than others for their wickedness. Like Jeremiah’s 
figs, ** the evil are very evil, so evil that they cannot | 
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be eaten,” And being also from their birth and posi- 
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“FROM A CHILD THOU DAST KNOWN THE HOLY SCRIPTURES.” 
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tion as a city set on a hill, their case attracts more | filling or disappointing the hopes of the gardener, lies 


attention than that of others, While others escape 
notice, these are observed and talked of; and thus 
people fall into the vulgar, pernicious mistake that a 
strict and virtuous training is apt to result in a loose 
and vicious life, 

Such is the complete and satisfactory explanation 
which we give of those cases that impart any sem- 
blance of truth to so gross an error, At the same 
time we can adduce facts to prove that it is an entire 
mistake. I have in my eye a district of my country 
sufficiently large, and containing a sufficient number 
of families, to form the basis of a wide and sure 
conclusion ; and on looking to the history of the chil- 
dren who went forth from its manses to make their 
way in the world and fight the battle of life—poor, 
but well, strictly, and virtuously educated—I can 
aver that, take them overhead, they have not done 
worse, but better, than others, Doing credit to their 
homes and virtuous training, the sons of clergymen 
stand above the common average, both in point of 
character and of the position they have won. Un- 
happily, some good people, by their sour tempers and 
severe, forbidding manners, have made their children 
recoil from a pious life. By rough and injudicious 
treatment they have broken the twig which more 
skilful and gentle handling, with God’s blessing, had 
trained upward to the skies. Accustom the young 
to associate the Sabbath, and the Bible, and piety, 
not with gladness, but with gloom; train them so 
that their affections are not won over to the side of 
religion ; and no wonder that, after being held in, like 
-a horse, only by bit and bridle, when they go forth on 
the world with the reins loose on their own necks, 
that they plunge into a career of vice—as the war 
horse rushes into the battle. But let justice be done 
to religion ; let gentleness temper severity; let there 
be as much pains taken to win the heart as to instruct 
the head of youth; let mothers, as of old, employ 
their loving, tender hands to give it a Christian 
shape and form; and the results will prove the sound- 
ness of the advice, ‘‘ Remember thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth.” 

The importance of this will appear if we consider 
that 


YOUTH IS THE CRITICAL PERIOD OF MAN’s LIFE. 

An infant is a. bud unblown, with green imper- 
vious sheath hiding the flower within ; nor, though 
hope may paint fair visions of the future, can any 
tell whether the cradle in’ their house holds a Cain or 
Abel, a Jacob or an Esau. Childhood corresponds to 
the next stage—the bud has now blown out into 
a fragrant, lovely flower ; but whether, as the bud 
has changed into a flower, the flower shall change 
into fruit, the child shall fulfil the wishes and re- 
ward the care of parents, who can tell? I have 
seen the blast strew the ground with the hopes of 


the garden, and trees stand barren in autumn that had | 


been white with blossoms, as with a shower of snow. 
However genial the spring, or cloudless and warm the 
skies of summer, there is a critical period when the 
two seasons shade into each other. 





This, which holds | 
the fruits and future of the orchard in its hand, ful- | 





in those few days and nights when, to use a common 
expression, the fruit is setting, Wrapped up in its 
warm sheath, the flower sleeps through the winter, 
nor feels nor fears the frost ; when, waking to the 
voice of spring, it throws aside its coverings, and, . 
disclosing its beautiful form, opens its bosom to the 
sup and its treasures to the bees, it is full of life ; 
and, once changed into fruit, though its sweetness 
may depend on the character of summer, it battles 
bravely with adverse circumstances, and lives and 
ripens in spite of cold and rain. But there is a critical 
time, on which its whole future depends; and that 
lies in the few days and nights when, in its progress 
from one stage to another, the flower is changing into 
fruit. To use a fine Scotch expression, this is the 
tyning (losing) or the winning time. 

Such a period is youth in human life, Then im- 
pressions are received which remain for ever: then 
the character, like the colour fixed by the mordant 
in cloth, is fixed ; then the die is struck; then a life 
of virtue or of vice is begun ; then the turn is taken 
either for.God or the world ; then the road is entered 
on which leads to heaven or to hell. The period is 
one which corresponds to a knoll I know, where you 
stand on the watershed of the country, midway be- 
tween the two seas which wash our shores ; and there, 
standing on the doorstep of a shepherd’s cottage, as 
you turn your wrist to this side or to that, depends 
the course of the water you fling from your hand! 
whether, after long travels and many windings, it reach 
the east coast or the west, to mingle with the waves 
of the German or Atlantic Ocean. It is the youth, 
not the boy, as is commonly said, who is father of 
the man. What importance, then, belongs to this 
over any other period of life—what care does it call 
for on the part of the young, and on the part of 
those also.who are charged with their up-bringing ! 
Childhood receives impressions easily; but, like 
the sea that bears no traces of the birds that skim, 
or the keels that plough its waves, it does not retain 
them. ‘Manhood, again, like the solid rock, retains 
impressions once made, but does not easily receive 
them. Now, it is in youth, that our minds, like the 
wax to which the seal, or the clay to which the mould 
is applied, possess both the power of receiving im- 
pressions-and the power of retaining them. This, 
therefore, is the crisis of life—the time to be most 
careful of our company, our pleasures, and our pur- 
suits. Then the slightest thing may fix our character 
aud determine our future destiny—the wax is cooling, 
the clay is hardening into stone, the soul is receiving 
its form and shape, and as if time to some. extent 
anticipated the irrevocable decrees of eternity, it may 
be said in many instances of our youth, what shall 
be afterwards and absolutely and universally said 
of our departed spirits—‘“‘he that is filthy let him 
be filthy still, and he that is righteous let him be 
righteous still.” 


YOUTH IS THE MOST DANGEROUS PERIOD OF LIFE. 
There is no age which may not put principle and 
piety to trial. Old men who shock the world by their 
crimes, the occurrence ever and anon of cases where 
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vice, like a long pent-up power, overcoming at length 
all restraint, breaks forth like the volcano that pours 
its burning lava on the woods, cornfields, and vine- 
yards that clothe its slopes—these, and many things 
else, warn us that we are never safe till we are in 
heaven, and have laid off with our bodies the infir- 
mities that belong to them. Here, like travellers on 
those Alpine-slopes where a coating of snow hides the 
treacherous ice, and one false step may prove their 
ruin, we walk in slippery places, and have ever need 
to lean on an arm stronger than our own, praying— 
‘Hold up my goings that my footsteps slip not.” 
In no circumstances, and at no age, can any of us 
afford to forget the caution—Let him that thinketh 
he standeth take heed lest he fall. 

Still youth is of all ages the most dangerous. 
With its ardent temper, its inexperience, its credu- 
lousness, its impetuosity, its impatience of restraint, 
its unbroken passions, and feeble hands to control and 
guide them, it requires the utmost care and vigilance. 
**Lead us pot into temptation,” should be its daily, 
constant, earnest, anxious prayer. 

The most interesting and picturesque scenes, it has 
been remarked, are found in those half-highland, 
half-lowland districts, where the wild and shaggy and 
savage grandeur of the mountains mingles with the 
rich and softer beauties of the plain; and so the 
most interesting period of life is that where in youth 
the lightness and buoyancy of childhood blends with 
the gravity and wisdom of age. But as it is among 
scenes intermediate between the mountains and the 
plain that the river, which winds like a silver stream 
through the glen, and after pursuing its calm and 
widening course through the plains loses itself in the 
sea, takes its wildest leaps, and, tearing its way 
through rocky gorges, now eddies in black pools, and 
anon rushes roaring and foaming on its way ; so it is 
in youth, when man, subject to the turmoil and dis- 
turbances of impetuous passions, leaves the home of 
his birth to enter on the world, that virtue has to 
sustain her severest trials, and not seldom to suffer 
her sorest falls. 

How critical, how dangerous, I will say how dread- 
ful, the position of many launched, without father 
or friend to counsel or control them, on the temp- 
tations of a large city! In what a multitude of 
cases are large cities large graveyards of virtue, 
honour, and honesty ; large shambles, if I may say 
so, to which youths fresh from the country and 
yet uncontaminated by vice, come up like sheep 
to the slaughter? Read the list of wrecks that 
happen yearly on our winter nights and stormy 
shores. And even when fancy filis our ear with the 
shrieks of the drowning, or shows us their imploring 
faces and dying struggles, the corpses that strew the 
beach, the wild grief of widows, the desolate home 
where the fatherless boy weeps at a mother’s knee, 
and the infant, unconscious of its loss, smiles or sleeps 
upon her breast—what is that list of wrecks to that 
which were written, had we such a record, of the 
men and women who are year by year wrecked in 
their youth on the dangers and vices of our towns! 
Let the places of business, where employers show no 
regard to the welfare, but only to the work, of those 











in their service,—let the houses where no friendly 
interest is taken in their domestics, in the way they 
pass the Sabbath, in their company and associates, — 
let the scenes of public amusement, the haunts of 
drunkards, and the hells of vice, give up their 
secrets, as the sea does the drowned it casts on its 
beach, and we should have a roll like the prophet’s, 
‘written without and within with lamentation, 
mourning, and woe”—something more shocking than 
the shores which the tempest strews with wrecks, 
than fields which war covers with its horrid carnage, 
the writhing forms of the wounded and the mangled 
bodies of the dead. 

We have always considered it a hard crook in the 
lot of many, that they require to send their children 
away from the virtuous influences of home at the 
very period of life which forms the character, and 
requires, more than any other, a parent’s kind and 
Christian care. A dangerous transition, they pass at 
once from the shelter and genial air of a conserva- 
tory to the blast of rude tempests,.to the cold night 
and its biting frosts. Yet such is the trial to which 
many a youth is exposed. His boyhood past, the day 
arrives when he must leave the safe and happy home 
where, ever since she first clasped her boy to her 
bosom, a mother’s eye has watched over him, and a 
father’s steps have guided his to the house of God, and 
his voice has mingled in the evening psalm, and his 
knee bent in the prayers which hallowed that home. It 
is a dark morning in the house. Every face grave and 
sad, they meet to pray and then to part ; and for the 
last time a father’s voice, amid a mother’s sobs, trem- 
blingly commends #he boy to God. But the trial 
is past ; and, the quiet harbour left far behind, with 
no other than his own inexperienced hand on the 
helm, the youth finds himself among the snares and 
sins of the city—breakers a-head ; roaring breakers 
on this bow and on that. He is beset with tempta- 
tions ; and. has now means and opportunities of in- 
dulging in sin with which his principles and virtue 
have never yet been tried. At first shocked with 
what he hears and sees, the raillery and ridicule of the 
wicked fail to shake his virtuous resolutions. For a 
while he finds guardian angels in those memories of 
home that are still fresh and fragrant in his heart ; in 
the recollection of a mother’s last look and a father’s 
last touching, tender prayers ; in the knowledge that 
it would wring their loving hearts should he consent 
when sinners entice him. But time wears on ; and 
familiarity with vice softens its harsher features. It 
looks less shocking every day. He begins to doubt 
whether he is not too puritanical and precise. And 
now comes the struggle. The Philistines are on thee, 
Samson! The hour of fate is arrived. He has put 
his foot on a slide, down which, unless God interpose 
and help, he goes to destruction with growing, flying 
speed. Not altogether approving, but quietivg con- 
science by promises uot to repeat it, he consents for 
once to desert the house of God for some Sunday 
pleasure-party ; to venture for once, but only once, 
into scenes where virtue breathes the air, and dies. 
That first act wherein he yielded to the enticement of 
sinners, and whereby he did violence to conscience, 
is, so to speak, the first parallel of the siege. ‘The 
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ground is not lost without many a sore struggle ; yet 
step by step, from trench to trench, the besiegers 
push on the attack ; at length the last wall shakes, 
totters, falls, and a wide breach is made. Now, un- 
less Christ hold it, unless, as the enemy comes in like 
a flood, the Spirit of God lift up a standard against 
him, unless God save at the uttermost, vain all further 
struggle, vain the efforts of expiring virtue. Ex- 
hausted after some feeble strokes and show of resist- 
ance, she yields, and vice conquers ; and after a while 
parents who, forgetting and forgiving all, open their 
doors to a child returning to die beneath their roof, 
find nothing left to mourn over but a miserable wreck 
—their only consolation, perhaps, as they stand weep- 
ing by his grave, that the turf lies light on the breast 
of a penitent prodigal. 

As the French proverb says, ‘‘ Itis not only the first 
step that costs.” Against that fatal step—the begin- 
ning of evil—let me warn the young ; for if Satan, 
to use a homely proverb, gets an inch, depend on it, 
he will take an ell. e beginning of sin, as well as 
that of strife, is like the letting out of waters—at 
first a drop like a diamond lies in a fissure, or hangs 
sparkling from a grassy tuft of the embankment ; 
by-and-bye, a succession of drops like pearls falling 
from a broken string; by-and-bye, a thin crystal 
stream; then a gush; then a torrent; and then, 
hurling down the dyke, a wide, thundering, resistless 





flood, carrying havoc and death before it. Watch and 
pray therefore ; for safety lies in avoiding the approach 
as well as abstaining from the appearance of evil—all 
toying, all tampering with temptation ; in a prompt 
obedience to the Apostle’s advice, Flee youthful lusts. 
Fight not, but flee; or if fight you must, copy 
the old Parthians who, seated on fleet coursers and 
armed with bow and arrows, shot from the saddle— 
flying as they fought. If you cannot flee, then in 
Christ’s name and strength face round on the foe, 
and make a bold stand for God; and the virtues of 
youth shall rebuke the vices of age, and hoary sin shall 
go down before you armed with God’s Word, as did 
the Philistine before the young shepherd and his sling, 
Giving yourselves and the dew of your youth to 
Christ, so far as sin is concerned, be those maxims 
your rule—Touch not, taste not, handle not. When 
sinners entice thee, consent thou not; but recalling 
tender memories of home, a father’s authority, and a 
mother’s love, follow the advice of Solomon, “My 
son, keep thy father’s commandment, and forsake 
not the law of thy mother; bind them continually 
about thine heart, and tie them about thy neck. 
When thou goest, it shall lead thee; when thou 
sleepest, it shall keep thee; when thou awakest, it 
shall talk with thee. For the commandment is a 
lamp ; and the law is light, and reproofs of instruc- 
tion are the way of life.” 





THE LATIN HYMNS OF THE CHURCH. 


FIRST ARTICLE, 


ConTEMPORARY with St. Gregory of Nazianzen the 
earliest Greek hymn writer, was St. Jerome, who, as 
head of the monastery at Bethlehem, was the most 
zealous ascetic, as he was the most acrimonious theo- 
logical disputant of his day. Possibly his interest in 
hymns dated from his residence with St. Gregory, 
during the four years which intervened between his 
student life at Rome and his secretaryship to Pope 
Damasus ; but at all events we are indebted to him 
for the information, that so early as the close of the 
fourth century hymns had permeated the nominally 
Christian world. He writes, ‘‘One cannot go into 
the fields without finding the plower at his Hallelu- 
jahs, and the mower at his hymns ;” but the great 
biblical critic and controversialist has not informed us 
what those melodies were with which the rustics light- 
ened their labours in the pleasant pastoral country 
outside imperial Rome, or on the Judean slopes. 
We know, however, that already Hilary, Bishop of 
Poictiers, had composed hymns for the Western 
Church, and St. Ambrose had introduced choral sing- 
ing into that cathedral at Milan within whose walls 
the Ambrosian hymns were first heard. To a period 
scarcely later than this we may assign the Te Dewm, 
the most magnificent of uninspired sacred compositions, 
and the hymn which must ever hold the first place in 
the love and reverence of the Church. It was not, 
however, until the 4th Toledo Council met, in 633, 
that the Western Church gave her formal sanction to 


the use of hymns in public worship, although the | 





greater portion of those for the festivals of saints and 
martyrs had been composed at a much earlier period 
by Prudentius, a native of Spain. 

It is necessary to advert briefly to the difficulties 
which beset the poets of the Latin Church at the be- 
giuning, and their gradual removal, by which a new 
era in sacred song was inaugurated. The fathers of 
Latin hymnology were engaged in the difficult task 
of composing hymns, while the Eastern Church was 
already singing the finished lyrics of St. Andrew and St. 
John. The necessity of engrafting the Greek Christian 
ecclesiastical vocabulary upon the Latin tongue was the 
initial difficulty, and in order to render available in 
verse such unmanageable Greek words as ecclesia, and 
numerous indispensable Latin words hitherto confined 
to prose, it was imperative upon the composers to 
break through the restraints of the old classic prosody, 
and find some metre in which these words could be 
used. Prudentius, Venantius Fortunatus, our own 
Venerable Bede, and many of their contemporaries, 
laboured energetically in this direction ; but it was 
their greater successors of the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies who finally accomplished the revolution, by 
which ‘*the new wine of Christianity having burst 
the old bottles, was gathered into nobler chalices, 
vessels more fit to contain it,” and the great new 
things of tho new covenant were emancipated from 
the fetters of quantity and feet. The invention of 
what have been called ‘‘church metres” ruled by 
accent, followed by the introduction of rhymes, inau- 
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gurated a new era in hymnology, and may be said 
to mark the commencement of hymn-writing in the 
popular acceptation of that term. 

The new Christian poetry, freed from the metres in 
which the unholy praises of unholy divinities had 
been sung, and from the atmosphere of the old 
heathen life which clung to sapphics or alcaics, became 
a new feature in Latin literature, with its own laws 
imposed from within, as the condition of its own neces- 
sities and the outgrowth of its own spirit. Christian 
poetry became popular in western Europe, and where- 
ever Latin Christianity penetrated, hymns were the 
expression of the new thoughts, fears, and hopes 
which were stirring to their depths the souls of men ; 
and in accent and rhyme essentially popular, appealing 
to the ears of all and in their simple rise and fall 
appreciable by all, the immortal longings of the new 
Christian life were breathed forth. It is not too 
much to say, that if the Gospel truths, which are 
the glory of a great number of the Latin hymns, had 
been cramped within the classic metres, they would 
have been the exclusive property of the polite and 
lettered few, instead of the rich inheritance of all 
western Christendom. I have dwelt somewhat long 
upon this change, for it was the forms and rhyme 
of the Latin poetry which modelled the sacred rhymed 
poetry of England, and it is rhyme which gives that 
poetry its hold upon the popular mind, its adaptation 
to the popular memory, and its charm to the popular 
ear, which ever craves the rhythmic and periodic 
from a higher instinct than that of sound—the in- 
stinct after order, strength, and definite purpose, 
which are indicated as well by the rhyme of the poet 
as by the periodic thunder of the waves upon the 
beach, the tramp of disciplined men, and the mea- 
sured chime of bells. The ear of the scholar is not 
required for the appreciation of the solemnity of the 
lines— 

** Dies ire, dies illa, 

Solvet seclum in favilla, 

Teste David cum Sibylla :** 

Quantus tremor est futurus 

(Quando Judex est venturus, 

Cuncta stricte discussurus—” 
words which almost carry their terrible meaning in 
their sound. In order fully to appreciate the part 
which the introduction of rhyme performed in popu- 
larising sacred poetry, we may imagine our best- 
known hymns, such as ‘‘O God of Bethel, by whose 
hand,” or ‘* Rock of Ages, cleft for me,” arranged in 
the form of blank verse, in which case, even if they 
had the majesty and rhythm of some of the finest 





* I prefer to retain the original line, though it is frequently 
omitted, and a late alteration of the text—Crucis expandens verilla 
(‘Shall the bannered cross display”)—inserted as the second of this 
stanza, apparently from a timid unwillingness to allow the Sibyl to 
appear as a witness to revelation. 

“The line as above is quite in the spirit of the early and medisval 
—. In those uncritical ages the Sibylline verses were not scen 
to be that transparent forgery which indeed they really are; but 
were ——— appealed to as only second to the Sacred Scriptures 
in prophetic authority. Thus, on this very matter of the destruction 
of the world, by Lactantius, ‘Inst. Div.’ vii. 16—24:—‘ It is not too 
much to say that these Sibylline oracles were not: so much subor- 
dinated to more legitimate prophecy as co-ordinated with it, the two 
being regarded as parallel lines of prophecy, the Church’s and the 
world’s, bearing consen‘ witness to the same truths.’ Such is the 
meaning here :—‘ That such a day shall be has the witness of inspira- 
tion, of David—and of mere natural religion, of the Sybil. Jew and 
Gentile alike bear testimony to the truth which we Christians be- 
lieve.’”"—Trench’s ‘‘Sacred Latin Poetry,” note to page 29s. 





parts of the “ Paradise Lost,” they would be the 
property only of the few. Among the indications of 
the decay of Christian life in Italy, was the umbrage 
taken by Leo X. and his churchmen at the unme- 
trical hymns which contained the treasured truths of 
an earlier and better day, and their determination to 
reduce them to metre at any cost—at what a cost 
their mutilated remains in the ‘‘ Roman Breviary” 
fully testify. This deed of force and wrong, and the 
fashion which came in along with it of writing hymns 
in imitation of the classical model of Horace, mark 
the drying up of that stream of Latin sacred song 
which had flowed for a thousand years. It must 
always be borne in mind, that it was not until after 
the introduction of rhyme, that the flood of Latin 
poetry rose to its height—a height from which it did 
not begin to ebb until four centuries had rolled away ; 
and never did a receding flood leave costlier treasures 
on the shores. 

It is essential to give a very important place to 
the Latin hymnology, as a feature and exponent 
of the religious history of the Church of the dark 
ages and the middle ages, Extending over a 
whole millennium and over the area of southern and 
western Christendom, the work of thousands of com- 
posers, many of whom wrote hundreds of hymns, 
embracing all subjects which could link them- 
selves in any way with Christian thought or feel- 
ing,—handling them with an infinite diversity—em- 
bodying truth as it appeared to the Christian mind of 
every age in forms suited both for the closet and the 
sanctuary,—indicating the progress of theology, the 
growth of error and superstition, and the gradual 
perversion of the simplicity which is in Christ ;—these 
hymns constitute in themselves a Church history, as 
opposed to a merely Ecclesiastical history, and, more 
than all things else, a mirror of that religious life of 
which we have so indistinct a conception. They 
possess a universal interest as being the growth of the 
great pre-reformation Church, and must ever retain 
it, because they are in the language which remains 
until this day the common property of the lettered of 
all nations. 

Some of the best known of the Latin hymns, emana- 
ting from the cloisters of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, evidence that here and there even in the darkness 
of those dark days, the light was shining in the hearts 
of spirit-taught men, not less brightly than in the 
Church’s early youth. If it were not for these testi- 
monies, it might appear as if in some periods faith had 
failed from the earth, and that wood, hay, and stubble 
had everywhere replaced the solid foundation of the 
Apostles and Prophets. They link the far-off wit- 
nesses of the world and cloister of those days with 
the great multitude which no man can number, in as 
far as the source of their inspiration was believing 
love to the Lord and Head of the universal Church ; 
and the singular popularity which some of them 
acquired, and retain to this day even under the dis- 
advantages of translations, arises from their giving 
expression to those needs, fears, hopes, and cravings, 
which throb within all hearts, and are the same in all 
ages and circumstances. The burden of sin, the need 
of a complete atonement and a justifying righteousness, 
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the terrors of a righteous Judge, and of a day of doom, 


the hope of mercy, and of a better life, the deep un- | 


utterable cravings for a Father’s love and a Father’s 
home, the weariness of this tempest-tossed mortality, 
and the yearning for a city which hath foundations ; 
the accepted sacrifice of Calvary, the complete recon- 
ciliation, the forgiveness of sins, the life of the world 
to come, and all the glories and felicities of the 


here and there sparkle all the more brightly from 
amidst the wood, hay, and stubble, and the accumu- 
lated rubbish of centuries. It is not surprising that 
the learned indolence of the cloisters. should have 
borne fruit in the versification of monstrous legends, 
and delighted itself in childish symbolism, while the 
schoolmen wove their quibbles into verse, and com- 
pressed hard theological formule into epigrammatic 


heavenly Jerusalem, are clothed in poetry worthy of | poetry, or displayed their ingenuity by the choice of 
the themes, vindicating its claim to an immortality the most difficult and impracticable metres as the 


to which only those hymns can attain which appeal to | garments of their thoughts, 
| specimen of the ingenious conceits of the monkish 


the universal instincts of man. 


A fragment of a 


4s Archbishop Trench has very judiciously observed | hymn-writers, written probably in the fourteenth cen- 
in his volume of Latin Hymns, it is most unfair to | tury, is commended by the learned translator for 


try the theological language of the middle ages by 
the strict and accurate standards of the Reformation ; 
but it is fair to assume that the voices in which men, 
even in the midst of errors and imperfections, uttered 
the deepest things of their hearts, are not altogether 
an alien language, but rather that in them we who 
have the Word and the Spirit may utter the deepest 
things of our own, as it is most true of even the 
darkest days of the dark ages that there was ever a 
reformation church within the Church of Rome—a 
Church linked to the Church of the present by the 
imperishable tie of holding the Head, even Christ—a 
goodly company of confessors without whom His 
mystical body would be incomplete, Among the 
many evils inflicted by Rome upon the true Church, 
one is that by appropriating to herself the whole 
Latin hymnology, she has cast a suspicion upon those 
noble hymns which are the rightful heritage of the 
Church universal, severing, as far as may be, through 
them the links of our historic connection with the 
holy men before the Reformation. On the other hand, 
it is most undesirable to attacha sentimental admiration 
to hymns of no value, simply because they are Latin, or 
to introduce into our hymn-books superstitious or 
tasteless conceits solely for the reason that they are 
medizval, Though it is hardly possible that modern 
sacred verse can rise higher than the Dies Ire, or the 
Laus Patrice Celestis, it is capable of better things than 
the Vewilla Regis or the Pange Lingua Clloriosi of 
Thomas Aquinas, even leaving out of view the fact 
that the first inculcates a superstitious veneration for 
the material wood on which our Lord suffered, and 
the last teaches the doctrine of the transubstantiation 
of the elements in the sacrament of His most blessed 
body and blood. 

The great mass of the Latin sacred poetry in the 
ages when all learned men were churchmen, and most 
churchmen were hymn-writers, must be passed over with 
a very few remarks. The old cathedral manuscripts 
and the innumerable breviaries, missals, and ‘‘ uses,” 
containing the hymns hereafter to be noticed, are 
treasuries likewise of hymnological rubbish. For 
their addresses to the Queen of Heaven, their invo- 
cations to the saints, their superstitions and mystifi- 
cations, their arid and musty dogmas, their ingenious 
or frigid conceits, and their graceful or absurd legends, 
it is to be hoped that there is no renaissance. They 
reflect but too faithfully the dark ages of the Church, 
and indicate how far the mindsof men hadswerved from 
the truth as it is in Jesus; yet the jewels scattered 





“its choice quaintness and deep simple piety :” but 
it is likely to be regarded by the general reader merely 
as a clever curiosity of allegorical interpretation not 
in any wise alluring to a further exploration of the 
mine from whence it came, and as a curiosity it is 
given below.* 





*MULTI SUNT PRESBYTERI. 


** Many are the Presbyters 
Lacking information 
Why the cock on each church tow’r 
Meetly finds his station. 


Cock, he is a marvellous 
Bird of God’s creating, 
Faithfully the priestly life 

In his ways relating. 
Such a life as he must lead 
Who a parish tendeth, 
And his flock from jeopardy 

Evermore defendeth. 


From what point the wind his course 
On the tower directeth, 

To that point the cock his head 
Manfully objecteth : 

Thus the priest, where’er he sees 
Satan’s warfare waging, 

Thither doth he turn himself, 
For his flock engaging. 


Cock, he more than other birds 
Way through ether winging, 
Heareth, high above the clouds, 

Choirs angelic singing : 
Thus he warns us, cast away 
Evil word and doing ; 
Thoughts and joys of things above 
Evermore pursuing. 
On his head a royal crown 
Like a king he beareth ; 
On his foot a shapely spur, 
Like a knight he weareth: 
Thus God marks his heritage 
By the tonsure crowning: 
Thus they spur the idle on, 
On their warfare burning. 


Cock hath soldiers’ buskins on, 
Strengthening and protecting, 
Singularly every fault 
Of his hens correcting : 
So the priest is bound to do, 
Punishing transgression ; 
Making men in word and deed 
Better by confession. 


Cock, he findeth grains of wheat, 
And his hens he calleth, 

Giving to the dearer ones 
What to each befalleth : 

*Midst his people thus the clerk 
Scripture nurture shareth, 

And for sick and poor and maim’d, 
Providently careth. 


Cock, he rules a tribe of hens, 
Laws and customs giving, 

And hath many cares of heart 
For their way of living: ‘ 

Thus the priest hath, unto them 
Due correction giving 

From the Lord who turn away 
Unto evil living. 


Cock at midnight croweth loud, 
And in this delighteth ; 

But before he crows, his sides 
With his wings he smiteth : 
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The laboured and often fantastic efforts of many of | 


these writers are now only interesting to the curious, 
while the hymns, which uttered the deep things of the 
heart, have proved themselves imperishable. 

Two of the most celebrated of the Latin hymns 
would have been passed over as not within the design 
of this paper, but that a portion of the one and the 
whole of the other have been introduced recently into 
several collections, and are among the few demerits of 
that most tasteful and popular of English hymnals, 
the book of Hymns Ancient and Modern. The first 
is the exquisitely poetic and pathetic hymn, the cele- 
brated Stabat Mater, and the other the Pange Lingua 
Gloriosi of Thomas Aquinas. To the five stanzas 
translated from the Stabat Mater, which have found 
acceptance in our hymn books, no exception can be 
taken except that they are feeble and meaningless 
when divorced from the invocation to the “‘ Virgin 
Queen,” contained in the five last ; but the hymn of 
Thomas Aquinas so distinctly teaches that doctrine of 
transubstantiation of which he was the most subtle 
expounder and interpreter, as to be open to serious 
objection, and ne quotations are given from either, for 
they breathe a spirit alien to the truth as it is in 
Jesus, and tend to entangle us unawares in aesthetic ad- 
miration for that which is altogether inconsistent with 
the Church’s faith and loyalty to Him. 

Passing over the bulk of the Latin sacred poetry 
with these few remarks, we limit our attention 
to the evangelical hymns which are known and 
esteemed throughout the Church, either in the ori- 
ginal or in German and English translations. It 
is difficult to estimate the extent to which these 
hymns have influenced the German and English 
hymnologies ; but it is safe to say, that many of the 
best and most popular sacred compositions in both 
languages are imitations of the Latin, while the key- 
note of a far larger number of our English hymns 
was struck with such strength and emphasis by some 
royal or monkish poet of a far-off day as to vibrate 
through all the downward ages with power sufficient 
to thrill our own. The fact, if it stood alone, that 
many of our popular hymns owe their inspiration to 
the old Latin verse, is in itself fully capable of in- 
teresting us powerfully, both in verse and versifiers, 
in a day when the influence justly attributable to 
hymns is beginning to be recognised. Reserving 
until afterwards the general characteristics of the 
Latin evangelical hymns and the expression of the 
profound and scarcely qualified admiration with which 
some of them are to be regarded, a few of their 
defects may be alluded to without any indulgence in 
captious or invidious criticism. 

The most prominent of these is their erroneous or, 





So the priest at midnight, when 
Him from rest he raiseth, 
Firstly doeth penitence, 
After that he praiseth. 


Let the present hed suffice, 
Of the cock related, 
Only in the hearers’ hearts 
Let them be located : 
Thus the cock hath preach’d to you, 
Hear with duty fervent, 
Priests and Levites of the Lord, 
Every faithful servant!” 
—From an MS. belonging to the Cathedral of Ochringen. ‘Dr. Neale's 
Medieval Hymns.” 





at least, one-sided view of the character of the Father. 
This is all the more remarkable, as the character and 
offices of the Son and the work of the Holy Spirit 
are treated of as fully and distinctly as in any age of 
the Church. But the Father, who so loved the world 
that He gave his only-begotten Son, that whoso be- 
lieveth on Him should not perish ; who spared not his 
own Son, but delivered Him up freely for us all ; 
who reveals himself as the God of Peace, the God of 
Consolation—our Father in Heaven, whose name is 
Love—appears even in some of the best hymns as the 
God only of the covenant which has decayed and 
vanished away, a judge of, and terror to evil-doers 
solely, a scarcely propitiated avenger even to his own 
redeemed, the Creator, Upholder and Judge of all, 
dwelling in the light which no man can approach unto, 
an object of awe and reverence, but hardly of love. 
In their delineations and hints of the character of 
the Father, even the best Latin hymns are far behind 
many inferior ones by modern authors, in which Love 
and Justice, Righteousness and Peace are represented 
as having their meeting-place in Him, and ‘‘God 
the Judge of all,” is sung of as among the joys of 
the heavenly Jerusalem unto which all who believe 
have come. Yet it is more with sins of omission 
than of commission on this head that the Latin hymns 
are chargeable. The grandest of all, the Dies Ire, 
has not a solitary allusion to Him who has committed 
all judgment unto the Son, and the exquisite rhythm 
of Bernard de Morlaix scarcely indicates the presence 
of the Father in his own house of many mansions. 
It has been reserved for a later hymnology to remedy 
and supplement this deficiency, and to dwell in a con- 
fidence which hath great recompense of reward on 
the precious words of Christ, ‘‘ The Father himself 
loveth you.” 

There is a tendency in some fine old hymns to mag- 
nify the mere externals of the Passion, its humilia- 
tions and physical suffering, to the neglect of that 
travail of His soul, that making His soul an offering 
for sin, which we reverently believe constituted the 
great mysterious agony of our Lord’s atonement upon 
Calvary ; and this proclivity, very natural in the early 
ages, defaces some of the hymns which have recently 
found much favour, as the Vexilla Regis (‘‘ royal ban- 
ners”) and two stanzas of the fine hymn, the Pange 
Lingua Gloriosi of Venantius Fortunatus, which apos- 
trophise the material cross in language only redeemed 
from absurdity by its high poetic reverence. But 
though this materialish, as I venture to call it, rather 
than a refined idealism, is much to be deprecated as 
encouraging superstition regarding that cross which is 
never used otherwise in the Pauline epistles than as 
‘*a figure of speech, by which we ever and only un- 
derstand Him that hung upon it,” we must judge 
even the aberrations of these hymns of the sixth 
century very leniently, for in that early age, in the 
infancy of doctrinal systems, the actual facts of the 
Passion were ever before men’s minds ; its minutest 
accessories were the objects of loving reverence, and 
the cross itself had lately come to be in all nations the 
sign of triumph and of hope. This materialism, and 
an over-typification no less ingenious than irksome, 
exclude from a high place in our regard several hymns 
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which we should otherwise prize for their piety as well 
as their poetry. Some of the hymns of Adam of 
St. Victor, perhaps the greatest hymnologist of the 
Medisval Church, are marked instances of the maze 
and obscurity which even the brightest poetical genius 
was capable of producing by pushing too far the 
typical application of the Old Testament, and many 
of those of his imitators, which consist of little else 
than the patient and ingenious weaving together of 
references to Old Testament types, are utterly weari- | 
some and bewildering to the modern reader, and | 
could only have been born of the literary leisure of | 
the cloister. | 

| 

| 





Turning to the characteristic merits of the Latin | 
Evangelical hymnology, it has for a peculiar feature | 
a very large proportion of narrative hymns, and to 
the popularity and general diffusion of these, the 
keeping up among the unlearned of the knowledge of 
the facts of Christianity during the middle ages, may 
very justly be partly attributed. It would be well to | 
investigate the influence which narrative poetry still | 
retains among the uneducated, with the view of as- | 
certaining whether the re-introduction of some of the | 
Latin narrative hymns might not be desirable. It is | 
in this particular department that the Latin hymn- | 
ology is so greatly superior to our own, and our need | 
might be largely supplied from its rich renderings of | 
Bible story. The Pange Lingua Gloriosi, written by | 
Venantius Fortunatus about the year 580, embodies | 

‘the story of the Fall and the Redemption in a form to | 
which neither the theologian nor the poet can justly 
take exception, as the following translation testifies :— 

** Sing my tongue the Saviour’s glory ; 
Tell His triumph far and wide ; 
Tell aloud the wondrous story 
Of His body crucified, 
How upon the cross a victim 
Vanquishing in death He died. 
Eating of the tree forbidden, 
Man had fallen by Satan's snare, 
When our pitying Creator 
Did this second tree prepare, 
Destined many ages later 
That first evil to repair. 





So when now at length the fulness 
Of the time foretold drew nigh, 
Then the Son, the World’s Creator, 

Left His Father’s throne on high, 
From a Virgin’s womb appearing, 
Clothed in our mortality. 


Thus did Christ to perfect manhood 
In our mortal flesh attain, 

Then of His free choice He goeth 
To a death of bitter pain ; | 

He, the Lamb upon the Altar | 
Of the Cross for us is slain. 

Lo! with gall His thirst He quenches ; 
See the thorns upon His brow ; 

Nails His‘hands and feet are rending, 





See His side is open now! | 
Whence to cleanse the whole creation, 
Streams of blood and water flow. 
*[When, O Judge of this world, coming 
In Thy glory all divine, 





* This verse is not in the original, but is believed to be a very | 
ancient addition. Four stanzas, addressed to the Cross, are omitted, | 
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Thou shalt bid Thy Cross’s trophy 
Bright above the stars to shine, 
Be the Light and the Salvation 
Of the people that are thine !] 


Blessing, honour everlasting, 
To the immortal Deity ; 

To the Father, Son, and Spirit, 
Equal praises ever be ; 

Glory through the Earth and Heaven 
To the blessed Trinity ! Amen.” 


Venantius Fortunatus, 6th century. 


This simple and scriptural hymn requires only the 
remark that the comparison of the cross to an altar, 
made by Fortunatus, was of frequent use among the 
early hymn-writers, and possibly dates from the pe- 
riod of the-(so-called) Ambrosian Hymn, Ad Canam 
Agni providi, in which the ‘‘ body” as offered on 
**the Altar of the Cross,” is boldly spoken of. Hil- 
debert uses the same phrase, and Adam of St. Victor 
brings the comparison into very many of his hymns. 
Another very fine narrative hymn from a missal of 
the Augustinian hermits, the Cenam cum Discipulis, 
contains the story of the Passion, from the hour of 
the Last Supper, and is altogether free from supersti- 
tious taint. Recognising the melancholy ignorance 
of the English poor of the simplest facts of Scripture, 
and the truth that our popular ballads keep up in the 
popular mind the knowledge of the words and doings 
of insignificant individuals who perished ages ago, it 
might be wise to popularise some of the rich treasures 
of the Latin narrative hymnology, so as to ensure 
that the teaching contained shall have an equal circu- 
lation with such hymns as ‘I have a Father in the 
Promised Land ; ” ‘‘ Just as I am, without one plea,” 


The greater number of the most celebrated of the 
Latin hymns were the composition, either of men 
engaged in the active occupations of secular life, or 
in the active service of God, though compelled to 
shelter themselves from the turbulence of the times 
by the monastic vow. Among these writers were 
Charlemagne, Prudentius, Venantius Fortunatus, 
Ambrose, Hildebert, King Robert the Pious, St. Ber- 
nard, Damiani, and other sovereigns, courtiers, and 
churchmen, who suatched their literary leisure from 
the whirl of political or ecclesiastical business. By 
no fiction could Ambrose, Peter the Venerable, or 
Bernard, be regarded as recluses. They were men 
who figured among the foremost in the history of the 
times in which the Church was intimately allied with 
political power, and are known as much in connection 
with the stirring political movements of their eras 


| as with the literary pursuits allied to their religious 


profession. The utterances of the mystical spiritu- 


| ality of the cloister, and the experiences of the holy 
| men who lived and thought solely within its walls, 


though frequently of high poetic beauty, are in a region 
too far apart from the dust and conflict of our crowded 
lives to thrill the soul of this generation. With a 
few noble exceptions, they are the fossil remains of 
an extinct religious life, and nothing more. 

Isapetta L, Brrp. 
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**¢Deap’ ?—did you say he was ‘dead’? or is it only my 
brain ? 

He went away an hour ago: will he not come again ? 

‘Dead’? ‘ Fallen over the cliff into the sea below’ ? 

Say it over again —I cannot believe that, you know. 

I’m sure it can’t be true :—I will not believe it is he. 


Oh, no! he just said ‘good-bye ’—he can’t be dead in the | 
! 


sea ! 

‘He is’? you are ‘sure he is’ :—Do you come to say this éo 
me? 

I will run down to the beach and hear what the fishermen 


say— 
They are always about in the daytime, always about in the 
bay. 
You think I had better not go—it may be ‘too much for my 
ead’ ; 
If that is what you think, why did you say he is dead ? 
What can be worse to bear? there can’t be a harder blow,— 
Say it over again, for I cannot believe, you know.” 
* * « * * * 
Down, down to the beach in her hurrying haste she flew ; 
Down, down to the beach among all the people she knew. 
They were standing about in groups—fishermen, boatmen, 


ys— 
Quite a crowd of them there, but not the slightest noise. 











| Not a sound to be heard ; she might have been there alone ; 

, Not a sound to be heard but the ocean’s heaving moan. 

| She ran among them there ; they look’d when they saw her 

come— 

They look’d from man to man, but ev’ry tongue was dumb. 

Then an old man took her hand and laid it between his 
two, — 

| His hands so broad and brown, and said, ‘* My dear, is it 
you ? 

And why do you come down here? you are better away, my 
child.” 

She knew the sailor well, she look’d up in his face and smiled. 

“Why do 1 come? I came—I can hardly tell why,” she 





said ; 
‘‘But young Mr. Stephens came and told me Charles was 
ead. 

You know whoI mean,” she said, ‘‘ you have often seen him 
with me, 

And I don’t believe any harm could happen to such as he. 

And since we parted—why, it’s not more than an hour ago ;— 

You have been here all the day, you are always here, I 
know.” 

The old man look’d in her eyes—they were full of the light 
of love § 

He look’d at her tiny hand—he look'd at the heav’n above : 
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“©O God!” he slowly said—for he spoke as in terrible pain— 

‘© God ! who shall heal the hurt of this poor young heart 
again? 

My child ”—he said no more, but look’d in her face with a 


stare— 

She saw in that look the truth, and sunk on the sea-beach 
there. 

“‘Thank God !” he said, for just then they were bearing her 
lover home, . 

Her lover bruised by the cliff, and wet with the salt sea 
foam. 

* * * * * 

The poor child lay on the beach unconscious of all around ; 

She heard not the old man’s words, nor the heavy muffled 
sound 

Of the fishermen’s tramping feet as they bore her lover by— 

Her lover—an hour ago, so handsome, so young—to die ! 





Alas! when she shall awake from her heavy death-like 
swoon, 

Awake to her sorrow again, will it not seem too soon ? 

Too soon to know she must live through weary, weary days, 

The light gone out of her life, the purpose from all her 


Ways ; 
And night after night must lie down to know she shall not 
sleep, a 
But with her grief, through the hours, a wearisome vigil 


keep ; 

Must touch the books he touch’d, see the songs he used to 
sing, ne 
And press, with anguish’d heart, his pretty plighting ring: 
Must look and watch at the window as if he would come 

once more, 
Her bright, her darling Charlie, dead on the cold eg ! 





THEOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE. 


No. VI.—THE HARMONIES OF THE WRITTEN AND THE UNWRITTEN REVELATIONS OF TRUTH. 


Ir has been proved that the Bible is the Word of 
God, and contains the special revelation of His will 
to man. The evidences have been set forth by which 
this collection of sacred writings is guaranteed to us 
as not “‘ of man,” though “‘ by man,” but as divine in 
origin, and as divinely inspired and authenticated. 
The Bible thus takes rank as one of the works of 
God ; but the question arises, What is its place among 
the other works of the Divine Hand, and especially 
what its relation to the material universe, and to the 
divine laws and attributes which that reveals? Fur- 
ther, the Bible stands forth as a Revelation of Divine 
Truth to the mind of man from without ; but it must 
also be admitted that the human mind has been so 
constituted as to be able to some extent, by its own 
intrinsic powers, intuitively to discern and know for 
itself necessary and essential truth, and, to a still 
greater extent, to recognise such truth when presented 
to its view ; indeed, the arguments already adduced 
in evidence of the truth and divinity of the Scriptures 
derive much of their force from the appeal which they 
make to this faculty of the soul. What, then, it 
cannot but be asked, is the relation which the Bible, 
as a Divine revelation, bears to the light of reason 
which the Creator has implanted in the human spirit ? 
In particular, we must recognise, as included in the 
discoveries of Reason, taking that word in its highest 
and most general significance, certain elementary con- 
victions or susceptibilities of the conscience. How, 
then, stands the written revelation of God in its rela- 
tion to the conscience? These are questions to which 
it may not be possible to give a complete or satisfac- 
tory answer. They meet us, however, so frankly and 
fully on the very threshold of all serious thought upon 
the subject of Divine revelation, and the harmonies of 
the Divine character and providence, that we are bound 
to entertain them, and to answer them so far as we may 
be able. 

But there is yet another question arising out of 
these, which, however, ought to be answered before 
any of them. If God has given some revelation of 





Himself to the reason and conscience of man, both as 
apprehended in His works and also in His providen- 
tial government, i.¢., both as Creator and as Moral 
Ruler ; and if, besides, He has, since the days of 
Moses, ‘‘ at sundry times and in divers manners,” re- 
vealed His will and counsels in His written Word ; may 
He not also have made Himself known to the positive 
apprehension and the worship of mankind, in some 
effective mode of illumination, prior to the earliest of 
the revelations contained in the sacred Scriptures ? 
Was there no revelation,—unwritten, indeed, but not 
the less real,—by which the Supreme Being was dis- 
covered to the apprehensions of men—for example, 
the great early patriarchs—even before He spake to 
Abraham, and apart from the positive discoveries of 
Himself which are handed down to us in Scripture? 
An answer to this last inquiry will not only take pre- 
cedence of the answers to the others, but will enable 
us more accurately to define the precise character to 
be assigned to the Revelation of the Divine Truth and 
Will contained in the Scriptures, and will thus prepare 
us to answer more clearly and exactly those other 
questions which we have stated. 

Nothing, then, appears more certain than that there 
was a body of truth in regard to God in the possession 
of men anterior to, and apart from, those discoveries 
of His character and purposes which are contained in 
the Scriptures. Abraham was not, up to the time of 
his call, utterly destitute of all knowledge of the 
Supreme Being as Creator and Moral Governor. Mel- 
chizedek, without any light from such sources as are 
represented in the line of Scripture revelations, was 
yet ‘the priest of the Most High God.” If, indeed, 
the Scripture patriarchs had known no more of the 
nature and will of God than was made known to 
them by explicit revelation, their knowledge would 
indeed have been pitifully scanty, and their souls 
sadly dark. We have no reason to suppose that 
Abraham possessed any docwmentary knowledge of such 
truths in regard to the creation of the world and the 
early history of mankind as are contained in the open- 
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ing chapters of Genesis. And, even though he had | 
possessed such documentary knowledge, nothing can | 


be more clear or certain than that the Book of Genesis, 
and thereafter all Scripture, presumed, on the part of 
those for whom it was written, a large elementary 
knowledge of theological truth. While careful to 
vindicate for God the supreme and sole glory of the 
Creator, it still supposes its readers to be familiar with 
the idea of God ; it makes no attempt to set forth 
any system of theological doctrine or any specific 
method of worship ; and as to the future world—its 
lights and shadows, its rewards and punishments, 
or even its very existence—it is, except by impli- 
cation, almost altogether silent. Except by impli- 
cation, we say, for we admit the implication, and 
that, to a candid mind, it is clear and conclusive. 
But on this account it is but the more noteworthy, that 
in the way of direct description or deliberate state- 
ment, or anything more than a slight and occasional 
reference, there is so little said about the unseen 
and eternal world. Does not this afford the most 
cogent proof that Scripture must be received, not 
as the original or the only revelation of Divine truth 
to man, but as a special revelation? It was a revela- 
tion upon a revelation, —a written revelation of grace, 
presuming an elementary theological revelation. 
Taking for granted a knowledge, on the part of its 
recipients, of certain great and fundamental truths, it 
further discloses the Divine Counsels respecting one 
grand matter of universal and paramount concernment : 
it is the revelation of Salvation for a fallen race. From 
first to last this is its character. This will be found 
to give unity to its plan, coherence to its parts. This 
furnishes the reason alike of its direct and supernatural 
revelations, and of its divinely-preserved history, 
This binds history, prophecy, psalmy and doctrine to- 
gether in perfect harmony. 

The primeval unwritten revelation, or the body of 
traditional truth which formed the substance of the 
true and pure patriarchal theology, included certainly 
the following ideas: the Divine government of the 
world, shown in particular, from time to time, by 
providential interpositions; the creation of man by 
God in His own image, and ina condition of purity 
and happiness ; the doctrine of a future life, in which 
righteousness would be rewarded and wickedness be 
punished, It included also the doctrine of the fall, 
and that of propitiation by sacrifice. All these doc- 
trines may be traced in the earliest poems and tradi- 
tions of all great races, whether oriental or western ; 
they are familiar to us especially in the poetry of 
Greece and Rome; they may also be recognised very 
often in the fragmentary traditions of broken tribes 
and barbarous races. And it is only by recognising 
the fact, that, in their purest form, and as fundamental 
to the special Hebrew Revelation, they are always 
presupposed by the Scripture, that we can be saved 
from many difficulties and perplexities in which 
biblical students have, from failing to observe this 
fact, been involved. 

These ideas form, in truth, the background from 
Which all the special discoveries of the Bible stand 
forth in their bright distinctness. Let this: be re- 
membered, and it will no longer be a difficulty that 





the Old Testament Scriptures contain no positive or 
explicit revelation of a future state. The belief in a 
future state was throughout presupposed, and the 
doctrines of punishment and reward as associated 
with it. The object of the Revelation was not pri- 
marily to teach a theology ; it was to reveal to fallen 
man the hope of a Saviour. ‘The Divine messages and 
promises—the direct and special Divine revelation— 
were, of necessity, brief, peremptory, separated by 
various intervals, seemingly discontinuous. It was “at 
sundry times and in divers manners,” that the Most 
High disclosed His purposes, The patriarchs and 
prophets by the living voice applied the Word of Re- 
velation, and enforced the grand doctrines of morality, 
of repentance, of a future life. Meanwhile the great 
and special revelation, as delivered to each successive 
recipient, seldom regarded so individual a matter as 
his own salvation, nor even so limited a matter as the 
salvation of the men of that generation ; it respected 
the restoration of the race, as such ; it looked forward 
to the reconciliation by one grand ‘transaction of the 
whole family of man. 

Besides the great ideas already mentioned, a careful 
study of the Scriptures seems to show, that the insti- 
tution of the Sabbath, and the special blessing attached 
to its observance, was a living part of the patriarchal 
theology, as inherited by Abraham and his descendants, 
while notices,—slight indeed, but very distinct and 
suggestive, —found in the poems of Homer and Hesiod, 
appear to render it all but certain that the sanctity of 
the seventh day had also become a part of the general 
ethnic tradition, although it faded away comparatively 
early. 

How this body of primeval truth came into the 
possession of mankind is a matter perhaps of sub- 
ordinate importance,—whether by way of inward sug- 
gestion or of revelation from without, or partly in 
one way and partly in the other. It would indeed 
appear as if some parts of it,—for example, the insti- 
tution of the Sabbath and the doctrine of sacrifice, — 
could not possibly have been made known in any way 
but that of positive revelation to man by God; not 
from within, but from without. And from all that we 
can now learn of man’s natural power to discover divine 
truth, from the doubts which, apart from Scripture, 
seem to hang about all theology and all doctrine, from 
the uncertainties of sceptics, and the varieties of 
hypotheses and assertion as to these points put forth 
by those who profess to represent the natural reason 
and conscience of man, we can hardly come to any 
conclusion, but that man by his own unaided powers 
could never have discovered the body of truth which 
we have described. It nearly corresponds, indeed, 
with what the first, and in some respects the most 
elevated, of English Deists, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
describes as the natural religion or theology of man ; 
but the variations and controversies at the present day 
of such men as Newman, Emerson, and Parker, in 
regard to the elements of the absolute religion, their 
differences both with each other and with Lord 
Herbert, seem to prove that no hypothesis but that of 
a primeval revelation, properly so called, can account 
for the fundamental agreement of the fathers of the 
different races of men in the theology which, in its 
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purest form (in this form, at least, surely too pure for 
merely human discovery), constituted the faith of the 
patriarchs. 

We have spoken of the Revelation contained in the 
Scriptures as specifically a revelation of the way of 
salvation for the human family, of the method by 
which a sinful race was to be reconciled to God, 
and a sinful and fallen world filled with blessing. 
It ought at the same time, however, to be carefully 
stated, and ever borne in mind, that this Revelation of 
Salvation is a Revelation of God—of God as the 
Saviour. God as the Creator is revealed in His 
works, God as the Providential Ruler was known to 
some extent through primitive revelation and the con- 
science of man. But God as the Saviour is revealed 
only, exclusively, in Scripture. The universe could 
shed no ray of light on this subject ; the conscience 
of man is utterly dark and voiceless as to any means 
of recovery for the guilty and salvation for the lost ; 
the one promise, handed down from the very verge of 
Paradise, which, ambiguous and mystical as it was, 
afforded the only beam of hope as to this world and 
its future, was itself matter of direct and proper 
revelation ; from Revelation alone could come any 
further light and hope on that subject. 

At the same time, as the All-wise and All-perfect 
ever effects many purposes by one dispensation, so 
He could not reveal His counsels of Salvation with- 
out more fully, and now in a new sphere of transcen- 
dent glory—the sphere of sovereign and yet righteous 
mercy—making known His own character and attri- 
butes. The dispensation of salvation becomes of ne- 
cessity the one dispensation of the world, into which all 
other dispensations and all minor issues must converge 
and coalesce. Hence the revelation of God the Saviour 
becomes a glorious revelation of God Himself in all 
His attributes, in the symmetry and evolution of His 
counsels, in the might of His sovereignty, in the mar- 
vellous harmony of His perfections. No primeval 
revelation, especially one unwritten, could compare in 
fulness, in grandeur, or, above all, in security and 
permanence, with this growing revelation of God in 
Scripture, which, in a line of brightening and spread- 
ing light, and in continually enlarging volume, un- 
folded from age to age. Moreover, taking Abraham 
as the first within whose hands the clue of the 
Divine counsels was placed, and the writings of Moses 
as the first portion of Scripture which became effec- 
tively and avowedly a repository of Divine Revela- 
tion, it deserves to be noted that, just as the body of 
primeval truth was melting rapidly away under the 
process of mythical invention and priestly corruption, 
the sure word of Divine revelation began to take a 
permanent and written form, and the first foundations 
were laid of that Book of Truth from which the 
world was to learn the mystery of its redemption. 
As it was in “‘the fulness of time” that God sent 
His Son into the world, so it was also in ‘‘the fulness 
of time,” at the fit and perfect season in the world’s 
history, that God called Abraham and made him to 
be the head of that family and race from which sal- 
vation was to come to the world; and again it was 
**in the fulness of time,” that He commissioned 
Moses to put himself at the head of a new nation, 





the chosen people, to give them God’s law, to con- 
stitute them the witnesses and guardians of the great 
truth of the world’s salvation, and to commit to their 
custody that earliest and inestimably precious portion 
of the Divine Word which God had taught him to 
indite. 

In our view, then, the world has never been left 
without a revelation. The arguments by which it is 
customary to evince the probability and necessity of 
a revelation might be met with a partial and some- 
what plausible retort, if indeed the Creator and 
Governor had left the race for many hundreds of years 
without a revelation. But this we do not admit. We 
hold, on the contrary, that there existed from the 
first a revelation, though at the first it was unwritten ; 
that this unwritten revelation was itself in some sort 
the earnest and pledge of a fuller and a written reve- 
lation which should, in due time, be imparted to the 
world. The written is bué the appropriate sequel 
and complement of the unwritten revelation. The 
last beams of primeval light were fading fast away ; 
a deep night was settling upon the earth ; when God 
began to kindle star after star of promise and 
prophecy, and, in the march of His living Providence 
through the ages, lit up the line of sacred history 
with constellations of miracle, and a continuous 
galaxy of blended glories, until, at length, the 
crowded heaven began to pale before the coming glory 
of the flushing east, and the day of the Christian 
Revelation took the place of the star-lit night—dark- 
ling, but splendid—of the prophetic age. 

Nor can anything be more in harmony with all 
that we know of the Divine operations in every sphere, 
than the manner in which the revelation was commu- 
nicated through successive ages. Ideas were given 
out as they could ibe received. The chosen people in 
one way, by positive teaching and special discipline, 
the rest of the world in other ways, by lessons of 
negative truth, were being educated for the reception 
of the Divine revelation in all its fulness, The Father 
of truth and of men gave ‘‘ line upon line, line upon 
line, here a little, and there a little,”—-developing, ac- 
cumulating, attesting—so that men might perfectly 
learn the lessons intended for them; so that the Divine 
ideas enshrined in the gospel of the kingdom might be 
perfectly assimilated ; so that, in ‘*the fulness of 
time,” ‘‘ the heir” of the completed truth of revelation 
and of the blessings of the Christian salvation might 
be prepared to receive all that revelation of the 
Triune Jehovah, of the kingdom of Christ, of the 
final consummation, for which he had been so long in 
training under ‘‘ tutors and governors.” 

The race developed intellectually, and pari passu, 
the truth, destined to be its inheritance, developed. 
While the Gentile world, by sad experiment, was 
proving its own impotence, with the highest culture 
of which it was capable, to discover or develop a rea- 
sonable, or a pure and noble, or a satisfying, religion, 
or to discover any foundations of truth, whether 
moral or scientific ; while, by virtue of the residuum 
of faith and truth which, in the case of each respec- 
tively, remained as the peculiar portion and possession 
of the great auccessive empires of the world, the gene- 
ral intellectual and social training and progress of the 
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Gentile world was being carried to its utmost height, Revelation, so throughout nature, we have every- 
until at last, faith and truth being quite exhausted, | where first the hint, the type in its simplest form, 
no further progress could be hoped for, and, with its | the idea slightly disclosed, the principle rudely em- 


intellect all critical and alert, and the chambers of its 
heart dark and forsaken, the world was waiting for 


truth and salvation; during this very period the | 


chosen people, under the direct teaching of Heaven, 
were receiving successive instalments of Divine truth, 


by which the elect among them were nurtured into | 


the highest style of character and thought, and which, 
by means of inspired and consecrated Jews, were, in 
the fulness of time, to be taught to the longing, 
empty-hearted Gentile world. ‘‘ Thus, while all over 
the wide field of the world the soil was being pre- 
pared for the seed, in a little spot of chosen ground 
the divine seed was ripening for the soil.”* The 
world at large had learnt its need of a Healer, a 
Teacher, a Saviour, of a Mediator and Redeemer, one 
who could say, ‘*I am the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life.” The education of the chosen people had com- 
pleted its cycle, so that the “ natural Israel ” had filled 
up its measure, done its utmost, served the purposes 
of Divine Providence, and at the same time demon- 
strated its own unworthiness to be perpetuated as 
God’s favoured and chosen nation, while the true 
“‘seed of Abraham,” the “ Israel within Israel,” ‘‘the 
remnant according to the election of grace” (of which 
such ‘‘ chosen vessels” as Simeon and Anna, Zachariah 
and Elizabeth, and blessed Mary, may be taken as 
representatives), ripened in knowledge and wisdom by 
the accumulated experience of ages, disciplined by a 
wonderful training, elevated and inspired by long 
converse with holy seers, was in readiness to welcome 
the long-promised Saviour and King, and to hail the 
dawn of the Christian glory. It was at this divinely- 
foreseen and appointed crisis, that, by the appearance 
of the Incarnate Son upon the stage of this world’s 
history, the Divine dispensations were brought to their 
absolute fulness, the last stage in the world’s deve- 
lopment was inaugurated, and, through the imme- 
diate results of the Lord’s resurrection and ascension, 
in the outpouring of the Spirit on the Apostles, 
provision was made for completing the matter of the 
Divine Revelation. Of all this Revelation the In- 
carnation is the centre, and may be said to be the 
sum. ‘To the Incarnation all the Prophets looked 


forward ; of it, the Apostles testify. Its expectation | 


was reprieve from death to a dying world ; its fulfil- 
ment was life from the dead. 

In the nature of things no further revelation can 
be looked for ; for no Divine development upon this 


earth can go further or be more glorious than the | 


revelation of the Divine and Eternal Son. As no one 
supposes that man himself upon this earth is to be 
eclipsed by some new and amazing development of 
creaturely dignity and excellence ; so we cannot ex- 
pect for man any Revelation which shall transcend 
or supersede that of the Word made Flesh, and dwell- 
ing among His human fellows. 

The view of Revelation which has now been given 
seems to harmonize with the general course of Divine 
manifestations and creaturely developments. As in 
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bodied ; afterwards, not without occasional apparent 
retrocessions and wonderful variations of detail, we 
have on the whole an ever-growing development of 
this idea, in forms more and more highly articulated 
and matured, until at length the type appears to 
have reached the utmost perfection of which it is ca- 
pable. The illustrations of this principle in the suc- 
cessions of fossil remains, whether of vegetable or 
animal organisms, are most abundant. True it is, 
indeed, as Hugh Miller has impressively pointed 
out, that, athwart these lines of development and 
advance, there are not wanting clashing instances of 
progressive degradation, in which the earlier types 
were much the higher and more ‘complete, and the 
later and existing specimens of the same class are alto- 
gether enfeebled and degenerate, but this is only the 
casual exception which seems to point and prove the 
rule. Moreover, as Miller also pointed out, this fact 
itself has its analogue in the history of the human 
family, in which, parallel with the general progress, 
have ever run lines‘of specific decline and retrogres- 
sion. The race, on the whole, hasadvanced ; but yet 
ancient civilisation has often been lost, mighty na- 
tions have been extirpated, and perhaps their wretched 
offshoots have lost all the power and culture of their 
remote ancestry, and degenerated into mere weakling 
savages ; nay, in the same nation, there has been at 
the same time a continual advance on the part of the 
few and a deepening misery and degradation on the part 
of very many. So it was in Israel itself, so in Rome, 
so perhaps it may be now even in this realm of Bri- 
tain. Where now are the civilised races which once 
possessed central America? Whither have vanished 
the wealth and splendour of Egypt, and the might of 
Nineveh ?* ‘‘ The progress of mankind,” says Arch- 
deacon Hare, ‘‘has never been uniform and rectili- 
near ; according to the law of the whole creation, it 
has had its periods of alternation, its ebbs and flows, 
its nights and days, its winters and summers ; the 
same life does not go on waxing in vigour indefi- 
nitely, but wanes and decays and perishes, though 
succeeded by other lives in such a manner that the 
realm of life is continually enlarging : that the blos- 
soms do not remain on the tree along with the fruit, 
but fall off to make way for the fruit, which, however, 
does not ripen until after an interval of comparative 
bareness,” + 

We have thus seen that the race of Adam has never 
been without a rovelation, never been left unaided 
from above to grope in darkness and utter confusion 
respecting the Divine government and law; we have 
seen that an unwritten revelation was the first dowry 
and heritage of the race, itself the pledge of fuller 
and more distinct written revelations, to be afterwards 
communicated, from time to time, in growing fulness, 
as the ages unfolded, as the capacity of the race de- 
veloped, as the child, to use the Apostle’s comparison 
(Gal. iv.), grew into a man; we have seen that the 
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gradual evolution of the written revelation, itself the 
development of the unwritten, is in harmony with all 
that is taught us by the history of the universe. We 
have seen, moreover, that while, in general, the 
written revelation may be justly described, as we have 
described it, to be the fuller and more detailed state- 
ment of all that was embraced in the primeval un- 
written revelation, it may be otherwise and more specifi- 
cally defined as the revelation of God’s plan and pro- 
vision of salvation for the fallen race of man, being thus 
pre-eminently a revelation of God, a& once as the Moral 
Governor and as the Father of His creatures, and of 
the relations in which man in particular is placed 
towards God, as thus regarded—in a word, that it is 
the revelation of ‘*God in Christ reconciling the world 
unto Himself.” 

God, however, has revealed to some extent His 
nature, not only in His Word, but in His Works. The 
Bible itself teaches us this. ‘‘The heavens declare 
the glory of God, and the firmament showeth His 
handywork.” ‘The invisible things of God from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, even His 
eternal power and Godhead.” The question, there- 
fore, cannot but arise—What are the lessons as to 
the Divine attributes and character which are taught 
by creation, and how far do these harmonize with 
those which are taught in the written Word? Does 


the voice of nature agree with the teachings of re- 
velation ? Is the God whose character is unfolded to 
us in the Law, the Prophets, and the Gospel, seen to be 
the self-same Person, only revealed in ampler display 
and with His features more completely and distinctly 
seen, as the Creator, whose grand outline awes us 
when beheld among the glories and abysses, the far- 
shining splendours and the huge impenetrable shadows, 
of the material universe ? 

To answer this question will be a part of our task 
in our next paper. But, further, from the reflection 
of the Divine Image, and from the intuitions of 
truth, which may be discovered in the human reason 
and conscience, dim as that reflection confessedly is, 
and difficult as it often is to fix and define those in- 
tuitions, we are yet entitled to draw certain con- 
clusions, some merely probable, but others scarcely 
less than clear and certain, in regard tothe nature and 
attributes of God. It will be our endeavour to show 
in our next paper how strictly these conclusions har- 
monize with the statements and discoveries of the 
Word of God. It will then remain for us to attempt 
to assign the limits under which Reason is free to 
judge of the truth of the contents of Divine Revela- 
tion. This done, we shall have completed our scheme 





of argument, as to the harmonies of the written and 
unwritten revelations of truth. J. H. Riaa. 





“ONLY A LOST CHILD.” 


**T HAVE just come to tell you that Jane Higgins 
is getting worse, and is very anxious to see you,” said 
my friend, Mrs. Parkes, to me. 

** Do you think her end is near?” I asked, struck 
by the melancholy, though not quite unexpected, in- 
telligence. 

**T fear it is,” was the answer. 
she may live a couple of days still, but he would 
not be surprised to find her dead to-morrow. Poor 
thing ! what a pity—such a good, lovely girl! But, 
the Lord be praised, she.rejoices in her Saviour.” 

I locked my desk, took my hat, and proceeded at 
once to the invalid’s home. But, before entering her 
sick-room, I must tell you her story. Perhaps you 
will learn from it that every loss is not a calamity ; 
nay, that even the loss of all may be but the begin- 
ning of a great gain. 

There was a crowd in one of the main thorough- 
fares of the West-End some twenty years ago. A 
little girl of four was standing crying on the pave- 
ment. Her face was rather soiled by her tears, 
which she tried to wipe away with her hands, yet 
she was a fine interesting-looking child. Her dress 
showed that she did not belong to the lowest class, 
for there was a neatness, and even a shade of ele- 
gance, noticeable in the cut of her frock. The ex- 
pression of her countenance, too, seemed to show that 
her parents must be people of some education. 

Of course there were women and children crowding 
round her, and ladies and gentlemen peeping over 
other people’s shoulders for a minute or two, making 


*¢ The doctor said | 


room again for other ladies and gentlemen, who, upon 
finding that it was “‘only a lost child,” and that a 
| policeman was already looking after her, continued 
their walk under the impression “that it was all 
right now.” But one lady remained, and, pressing 
through the crowd, took a place near the policeman. 
It was my friend, Mrs. Parkes, 

**Where do you live ?” the policeman asked, gently 
laying his hand upon the child’s shoulder. 

** Mother!” she answered, with a fresh burst of 
tears. 

The policeman repeated the question, but obtained 
the same answer. 

*¢ You may continue at that till to-morrow morn- 
ing,” a gentleman observed in a humorous tone. 

‘*¢ Poor thing !” said a woman standing behind the 
child, and looking down upon her with compassion, 
** how anxious her mother will be !” 

‘*Let me speak to the child,” Mrs, Parkes said, 
upon seeing that the policeman made no progress, 

Mrs. Parkes’ kind, motherly voice, had a wonderful 
effect upon the child. She gradually ceased crying, 
and gave answers to the questions which were put to 
her. All that could be got out of her, however, was 
that she had a father and a mother, and two brothers, 
that her name was Jane, and that she lived in King 
Street. But which of the thirty King Streets of 
London she could not tell. 

‘* Well, she must go to the station then,” the police- 
man said, taking her by the hand, and trying to 





| walk off with her. But the child again began to cry 
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so bitterly and to struggle so much, that the police- 
man prepared to take her up in his arms and carry her 
away by force. 

A general murmur of disapprobation rose from the 
bystanders, The policeman hesitated. 

*¢ What else can I do?” he said, ‘*I can’t leave 
the child here.” ° 

**Suppose you don’t find out her parents,” Mrs. 
Parkes said, ‘* what will you do with her ?” 

** Why, I don’t know, ma’am. I think we must 
send her to the workhouse, if they will take her.” 

‘* Poor thing! poor thing ! ” the mob cried. 

**Do take her to our house, mamma,” said Mary, 
Mrs. Parkes’ little daughter. 

‘¢ Yes, please mamma, do take her,” said her boy 
John. 

The policeman had no objection to the child’s going 
to the lady’s house, which was close by. Mrs. 
Parkes gently took her by the hand, and she went 
without the least resistance. 

The next day the policeman came back to say that 
the child’s parents lived in a lane off King Street, 
Tower Hill. He had found her mother, who was a 
French woman, lying in bed in the last stage of con- 
sumption. The poor woman had not even missed her 
child ; for, during the last few days it had been 
staying with one of the neighbours. Her husband was 
a sailor, and so were her two sons, one fifteen years of 
age and the other seventeen. They were reported 
as a bad, drunken lot. The father was on a voyage 
to China. The child’s youngest brother had taken 
her out for a walk; but had not made his ap- 
pearance since. Some days later it turned out that 
he had been sent to prison on account of some dis- 
orderly conduct. The mother was said to be a good, 
respectable woman, who worked hard to support her- 
self and her girl, as long as she was able ; but of late 
she had been living upon the charity of her neigh- 
bours. 

Mrs. Parkes requested me to accompany her to 
the poor woman’s house. We took little Jane with us. 

The scene which we there witnessed was heart- 
rending. The sick woman started up to embrace her 
*¢ darling ” once more, 

**My own poor darling,” she cried, ‘‘ who will care 
for you when I am gone ?” 

**My good woman,” Mrs, Parkes said abruptly, 
‘do you know Jesus ?” 

‘Oh, yes,” she answered, making the sign of the 
Cross. 

‘She is a Roman Catholic,” a woman whispered, 
who had followed us into the house. 

**It is Jesus who sent me in the way of your lost 
child,” Mrs. Parkes continued. ‘‘ Jesus is the Saviour 
of the lost. He will save you also, if you give your- 
self up into His merciful and almighty hands.” 

The woman cast a sad .look of despair at the 
child. 

‘You have been very kind to my Jane,” she said. 
§¢ Will you care for her when I am dead? I know 
you are a good lady. God will bless you for it. She 
is a good child, ma’am.” 

She uttered these words with great effort. Mrs. 
Parkes consented to take the child under her care, and 





it was affecting to witness the glow of joy which this 
promise spread over the pale emaciated face. 

*¢ Your child will be cared for,” Mrs, Parkes said. 
** But let me ask after yourself. How is your soul, 
my good woman ? Is it lost or saved ? You are soon 
to appear before the eternal Judge. Can you die in 
peace ? ” 

The dying woman gave no anwer. We then spoke 
a few words of admonition and consolation, and left 
the house with the child. On calling the next day, I 
found her dead. 

There lived a good, respectable widow, Mrs. Wil- 
liams, in Mrs, Parkes’ neighbourhood, and she kept a 
small shop. Mrs. Parkes boarded the child with her. 
Nearly a year elapsed when, one day, Jane’s father 
came to see her. That he was fond of drink was evi- 
dent from the first glance at his face. Still his fault 
seemed to arise from weakness of character rather than 
intentional wickedness. He was a merry, care-for- 
nothing fellow. He came t0 say that he had married 
another wife, whose acquaintance he had made in a 
public-house, and that if we had no objection to keep 
his child he would be thankful to leave her, as his pre- 
sent wife had enough to do to keep his other two “‘ ras- 
cals” right. Mrs. Parkes was but too glad to agree 
to this arrangement. ‘‘This is a merciful leading of 
God,” she said. ‘*To return the dear child to 
her father would be to send her back to the pit 
of perdition from which we have so providentially 
been led to rescue her. But I knew our Heavenly 
Father would arrange it in some such way as this.” 

Little Jane grew up a most excellent girl. She 
became the pet of the neighbourhood and the pleasure 
of Mrs. Parkes and her family. It appeared that she 
was gifted with a clear head and a tender heart. 
Mrs, Williams, whom she got into the habit of calling 
** mother,” was a woman who had been trained in the 
school of adversity, and had learnt her lessons well. 
In spirit she had followed the example of those women 
in the Gospel who brought their children to Jesus that 
He might bless them, 

Jane spent two evenings every week at Mrs, 
Parkes’, and this good lady, while watching the 
pecidiar features of the child’s character, induced 
her to give attention especially to such things as 
seemed to be most adapted to guide her in the 
right way, and to guard her against evil. Her con- 
stitution, however, proved weak and delicate. It 
was evident that the disease which had terminated 
her mother’s life, was lurking in her system. The 
purpose to train her as a servant was given up when, 
at the age of sixteen, she was attacked by bleeding 
from the lungs. She happily recovered, and it was 
then resolved to make her a needlewoman. And for 
this occupation she seemed to be born, for a quicker 
or cleverer sempstress there could not be. Every- 
thing that her eyes saw her hands could make. 

She became a living member of the Church of 
Christ. But she did not know her Saviour merely 
to enjoy His blessings, but also to do His work. 
| She could not forget her father and brothers, though 

they had forgotten her. She used to visit her father’s 
family, although her step-mother, who was a careless 
| gay woman, took no great pleasure in the visits of “that 
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canting methodistical girl.” Jane, however, con- 
tinued to show her every kindness, for she pitied her 
poor father and his family. One day she found 
her step-mother had been taken seriously ill. She 
stayed to nurse her. She took charge of the house- 
hold, and set to cleaning the children and putting 
things in order. Her father, who had given up 
the sea, and become a waterman, was quite asto- 
nished at the wonderful change which had turned 
his house into a comfortable dwelling. Contrary to 
custom, he began to come home at dusk, and to take 
his tea with his children, while Jane always took care 
that there was a newspaper for him, and perhaps a 
tract beside it, until at last she got him to read the 
Bible. Nor could her father’s wife fail to experience 
the beneficial influence of this conduct. She recovered 
slowly, but at death’s gate she had learnt to listen to 
Jane’s kind though grave exhortations. 

‘© Ah, child,” she often sighed, “ you are better 
than me. Inowsee what a great sinnerI am. You 
have surely been sent here to show me a better way.” 

‘¢ Ay, dear mother,” Jane used to answer, “ this 
is Jesus’ love. He found me when I was lost, and 
now He has sent me to seek for you, that you may be 
found also.” 

She also walked regularly once a week to the prison 
where her youngest brother (the elder one had never 
been heard of since he sailed to Australia) was under- 
going a sentence of five years for having stabbed a man 
in a brawl. She obtained permission to spend an hour 
with him every Wednesday evening, when she read 
the Bible to him, and prayed with him, and besought 
him with tears to change his way of life. 

And in the neighbourhood where she lived she was 
an angel of consolation to many an afflicted soul, and 
a guide to many a wandering sheep. Many an even- 
ing she would sit down with a poor mother to help 
her to mend her children’s clothes ; and no sooner was 
it known that Mrs. Williams’ Jane was at Mrs. So- 
and-So’s, than a few other women would come with 
their sewing, and sit down to have a chat, and hear 
her tell stories. - And the stories which she told were 
such that the mothers often said that one evening 
with Jane was worth ten in church. 





And now I was on my way to bid her my last 
farewell. Her weak system, undermined by the 
treacherous disease which she had inherited, at last 
broke down under the amount of good work from 
which she could not be persuaded to desist. I en- 
tered her sick room with heaviness of heart, but my eyes 
could not possibly preserve their sad look when they 
met hers. No sooner did she see me than a flash of 
joy brightened her beautiful but wasted countenance. 

“You seem to be very happy,” I said, taking a 
seat by her bedside. 

*¢ And why should I not ?” asked she, tendering her 
hand to me and pressing mine with a feeling of 
heartfelt delight. ‘‘I must repeat to you what I 
said to Mrs. Parkes this morning, since you were 
the means along with her, under God, of rescuing me 
from destruction. I ought, at any rate, to let you 
see the blessed fruits of the good work you did to that 
little one whom you found friendless and helpless in 

1.—38. 





the street. Here I am lying now, happier than a bride 
and richer thana queen. Oh, how different would the 
case have been, if Mrs. Parkes had not found me, and if 
you had not——” 

**Do not mention me,” I said. ‘* All I have done 
was to assist that good lady. But let us lay all our 
thanks and praises at the feet of the Saviour of us all.” 

‘‘True,” she answered. ‘* All of us were alike dead 
in trespasses and sins ; and if we may now rejoice 
that we live, it is because He hath quickened us, 
having died for us.” 

** Just so,” Isaid. ‘‘ You were in great peril when, 
as a little helpless child, you stood alone and forsaken . 
in the midst of this great city, which is full of evil 
and sin. But your condition was not worse than 
mine, when, though enjoying all the comforts and pri- 
vileges of social life, I lived without Christ in the 
world. And that moment when I saw that I was 
running into eternal death, and that there was a 
Saviour who invited me to come to Him, was the 
same to me as that moment to you when you first 
heard the voice of the good handmaid of the Lord, 
who led yor to her house.” 

‘¢ And how little was I then aware,” she said, “ that 
the greatest blessing a lost human being can desire 
was to be bestowed upon me! I remember how 
miserable I felt when I found that I had lost my 
brother, and could not return home. How eagerly 
would I have fled to him, could I have seen him. 
And what would, in all likelihood, have become 
of me if I had found him again! Nothing but 
ruin, for time and eternity. I thought then that 
all my life’s happiness depended upon my finding 
that unhappy young man. And how cordially do 
I now thank my God that I did not see him again 
at that time. ‘This, I often think, is a fine illustra- 
tion of the blindness of the sinner, who clings to the 
world, its pleasures and attractions, with all his 
heart, and imagines that to be separated from it 
would be utter ruin. And when the Lord, in His 
infinite mercy, takes it from him, he begins crying 
as I did when my brother was taken from me, and he 
feels as if the greatest calamity had befallen him. 
Whereas this is just the means which the Lord uses 
to make him seek for the treasures which fade not 
away.” 

** And what a fulness of love and joy is in store to 
fill the emptiness of our heart ! ” I said. 

*¢ Oh,” she answered, ‘‘ eternity will be too short to 
comprehend it all. How could I have ever learnt how 
deeply Jesus loved me, when He bore my sins in His 
precious body on the Cross, had I not been brought 
out of darkness into His marvellous light! I know 
that love, and oh! what a blessing! I shall see 
Him soon, with His pierced hands and feet which 
have bled for me! I was lost and He found me, and 
I shall never be lost again!” 

In this way the lovely dying one spoke. I felt 
in her presence how death was really swallowed up in 
victory, through Him who is the Resurrection and the 
Life. She died that same week, with a song of thanks- 
giving on her lips. According to her wish, we in- 
scribed upon her tombstone, ‘‘ My greatest loss was 
my greatest sain.” 
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THE BOOK-TOWN 
(Joshua 


Wuen Israel first appears on the page of history as 
a warlike and conquering nation, there is no figure 
among her heroes more striking than that of Caleb 
the sonof Jephunneh. A true warrior of the ancient 
stamp—brave, self-reliant, withal somewhat fierce and 
impetuous, but ever faithful and fearless—was this 
leader of the hosts of Israel Whether he was him- 
self of Israelitish descent is matter of doubt. The 
probability is that he was of Idumzan origin, and 
was incorporated as a proselyte (to use a term of 
later date) into the tribe of Judah, ‘‘ because he fol- 
lowed Jehovah the God of Israel ;’—not the only 
instance in the history of the Hebrews which goes to 
show that the narrowness and exclusivism which 
characterised them in later times did not exist in 
the earlier periods of their history as a nation. At 
the time of their entering Canaan, Caleb stood high 
among the princes of Israel. Forty years before this 
he had been selected to represent the trive of Judah 
as one of the chief men who were sent up to spy the 
land when the Israelites first approached its confines 
at Kadesh-barnea ; and the courage and faith in God, 
which he and Joshua displayed on that occasion in 
urging the people to go up and take possession of the 
land, were rewarded by their being preserved whilst 
the other spies were cut off by the plague, and being 
alone of all that generation permitted ultimately 
to enter the Promised Land. After the conquest of 
Canaan had been in some measure achieved, and the 
subjugated districts came to be allotted, Caleb claimed 
the fulfilment of a promise which Moses had made to 
him on the return of the spies to Kadesh-barnea, that 
a particular portion of that land should be his inheri- 
tance. Two methods seem to have been followed by 
Joshua in apportioning the country among his fol- 
lowers ; one was by lot, the other was by giving per- 
mission to individual adventure and conquest. The 
warlike spirit of Caleb led him to prefer the latter ; 
and not waiting till the portion on which he had set 
his heart was placed within his reach by the progress 
of the combined forces of Israel, he demanded per- 
mission to go up, and with the aid of his immediate 
retainers win it for himself. The portion he had 
selected was the rich and smiling valley of Hebron, 
nestling among the hills with their vine-covered slopes 
—a district consecrated by memories sacred to every 
Israelite ; for there had been the favourite residence 
of Abraham and his immediate descendants, and 
there, in the cave of Machpelah, lay the venerated 
remains of the fathers and mothers of their nation. 
This had been the scene of Caleb’s first visit to 
Canaan, and it was from this that he and his :om- 
panions had carried off the mighty cluster of grapes 
that was to betoken to the Israelites the richness of 
the territory which the Lord had promised to give 
them. But fair and attractive as was this district, it 
was not one for the possession of which Caleb was 
likely to have many competitors. For, in order to 
be enjoyed, it had to be conquered ; and this was an 
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achievement full of the utmost difficulty and peril. In 
this rich valley dwelt the sons of Anak, men of huge 
stature, the sons of the giants,—men of neck (as 
Anak means), strong, bull-necked men, and as fierce 
and warlike as they were strong. To encounter such 
enemies so as to expel them from their fastnesses and 
fortified places, and to take possession of their country, 
was an enterprise from which most men would have 
shrunk. But Caleb, fearless because he wholly trusted 
in Jehovah, claimed for himself the perilous adven- 
ture. He was now an old man. No fewer than 
eight-five years of toil and of battle had passed over 
him. But they had left no mark of decay on that 
stalwart frame, and the stout heart within was as 
valiant as ever. ‘‘I am as strong,” said he to Joshua, 
when he claimed the inheritance that had been pro- 
mised him, ‘“‘as I was in the day that Moses sent 
me ; as my strength was then, even so is my strength 
now, for war, both to go out and to come in.” And 
so Joshua let his old companion have his will ; and 
Caleb went up, and vanquished the giants in one 
great pitched battle, and drove them out. Their 
principal city, Kirjath-arba, so named after a chief of 
the giant race, having thus fallen into his hands, he 
restored to it its ancient name of Hebron, a name so 
justly precious in the memory of the descendants of 
Abraham. The old warrior had now done his work, 
and would henceforward rest. But the conquest of 
his territory was not yet complete. South of Hebron 
was another important city which could not be left in 
the hands of the Canaanites, But who was to take 
it? And Caleb said, “He that smiteth Kirjath- 
sepher, and taketh it, to him will I give Achsah my 
daughter to wife.” The challenge was accepted by 
his nephew, Othniel, and by him was the place 
captured, and the bride won—as brides were wont to 
be won in the warlike days of old. But though 
Othniel was content with his prize, Achsah was not 
satisfied with her dowry ; she had a strong infusion 
of the spirit of her father in her ; and so, when she 
failed to persuade her husband to demand the fields 
around the city he had taken—for he, true knight, 
sans peur et sans reproche, was not to be moved to 
petition for a dowry with the bride he had so nobly 
won — she herself advanced her claim, and ere she 
entered her husband’s house, she knelt to her father 
who had conducted her thither, and asked of him a 
blessing, Her request was granted ; she received for 
her dowry the green valley and the gushing streams 
of Gulloth. And then she gave her hand to the 
brave soldier who had earned it at the peril of his 
life ; and Othniel and Achsali went to-live at Kirjath- 
sepher, which was then called Debir ; and their pos- 
terity became famous among the families of Israel 
(Josh. xv. 15—19). 

A strange interest attaches to this place, where 
Othniel and Achsah fixed their home, arising from 
the name it bore among the Canaanites—Kirjath- 
sepher, which means city of books, or book-town, Here 
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times! Before there could have been a book-town 
there must have been books; and these wild giant 
sons of Anak, living up amidst the mists of a far-off 
antiquity, must not only have had their writers, 
but must have had a respect for books, else they 
would not have thought of setting apart a town 
for the special purpose of being a depot for such 
writings as they possessed. What these books of the 
ancient Canaanites were, we of course have no means 
of ascertaining. The Targum calls them Archives, 
They may have been collections of laws and registers 
of property ; or they may have been the sacred books 
of the people placed under the charge of the priest- 
hood ; or they may have contained the annals of the 
nation, its traditions, and probably its ballad poetry ; 
or they may have been collections of the wise maxims 
of their sages, the Pirké Aboth (to use a Jewish 
expression), or *‘ sayings of the Fathers,” embodying 
the collective wisdom, or gnomic lore of their race. 
In verse 49, Kirjath-sepher is called Kirjath-sannah, 
which means city of doctrine or learning,* a title 
which calls up the idea of some such institution as 
that which in later times among the Jews bore the 
name of ‘School of the Prophets,” a place where 
instruction was given in all branches of knowledge 
cultivated by the more learned men of their nation. 
Combining the two names, we may conjecture that it 
was the residence of what Coleridge calls ‘‘the national 
clerisy”—the men who had to do with the literature 
of the nation, of whatever kind it was—the men who 
kept the archives, regulated the religious ritual, 
enunciated the ethics and economics, and instructed 
the higher youth of the nation ; so that here all the 
literary and educational interests of the people were 
concentered. The subject is of necessity involved in 
obscurity. Still, there remains the curious and strik- 
ing fact that up amongst their mountain fastnesses— 
what was afterwards known as “the hill country of 
Judea”—these warlike Anakim had their ‘‘ book- 
town,” which they also called ‘‘ city of doctrine.” 

To this conclusion some have demurred, on the 
ground that writing had not been invented at so 
early a period. If this could be substantiated, the 
objection would doubtless be a fatal one, and we 
should have to account for the names by some other 
supposition, But when it is so confidently asserted 
that writing was then unknown, we are entitled to ask 
how those who make the assertion come to be sure of 
this? Will they tells us when, where, and by whom 
writing was discovered and introduced? This they 
are logically bound to do ; because, unless they can do 
this, it is clear that, for anything they can show to 
the contrary, te art of writing may have been a 
common acquirement of all educated persons long 
before this time. Clearly, the burden of proof in such 
a case lies with them ; the previous probability, arising 
from various considerations, being decidedly on the 
other side, 

We do not know at what time the use of letters 
was introduced amongst men. The Roman Pliny, in 
despair of finding any satisfaction on this point, says, 


is a curious glimpse into these almost pre-historic | 


‘The use of letters appears to have been from the 
beginning ;”* and probably he is not far wrong in this, 
for there is reason to believe that the earliest mem- 
| bers of our race were in possession of much more 
_useful knowledge and culture than many of their 
| descendants at a much later period. So far as tradi- 
| tion throws any light upon this subject, it points to 
| the district in which these Canaanites dwelt as the 
_ birthplace of letters. In this, Phoenician, Chaldean, 
_ and Greek traditions concur ; and there is nothing of 
| any weight to be opposed to it. The few notices that 
_ occur in the early part of the Bible history all readily 
fallin with it. When Abraham came into Canaan, 
| coined money, or at least money so marked that a 
| distinction in value was thereby indicated, was in use 
among its inhabitants (Gen. xx. 16, xxiii. 16, xxxiii. 
19) ; and this implies the use of the graver, and pos- 
sibly of letters or figures. Judah had a signet-ring 
| with characters so cut upon it that it could be 
| recognised as his (Gen. xxxviii. 18); and this implies 
the art of the engraver, and with it the knowledge 
and use of diacritical signs, Inu the book of Job 
(xix. 24), we read of the stylus or graver used for the 
purpose of writing, and express mention is made of a 
book or writing. That writing was before this time 
known in Egypt is rendered probable, not only by the 
existence of hieroglyphics of an age anterior to this, 
but by the name given in Gen. xli. 8, to the wise men 
of Egypt, who are there called Chartummim, which 
signifies gravers or writers with the stylus ; and that 
writing was known among the Israelites when they 
left Egypt is proved by the frequent mention in the 
Pentateuch of writing (Exod. xiii. 16 ; Deut. vi. 8, 9 ; 
xi. 18 ; xxiv. 1—4), and of the Shoterim or Scribes, 
whose business it was to regulate the arrangements of 
the nation, and who derived their name from their 
injunctions being issued and their accounts kept in 
writing (Exod. v. 14, 15, 19 ; Num. xi. 16 ; Deut. 
xx. 5, 8, 9; xxix. 9, &c.). We find also that Joshua 
made use of writing (viii. 30, ff. ; xviii. 4, 6, 9 ; xxiv. 
26). The presumption drawn from these notices is, 
that writing was in use among the nations bordering 
on, as well as those dwelling in Canaan long anterior 
to the invasion of that land by Joshua; so that, in the 
absence of any evidence to the contrary, we are entitled 
to assert that there is no preliminary presumption 
against the supposition that the Anakim had books, 
but rather a strong one in its favour. 

It is somewhat tantalising, however, to know so 
much and beable to know no more. How one wishes 
this ancient literature had been preserved, or at least 
that some description of it had been given! What 
curious and useful information might thus have been 
conveyed to us! What light might thus have been 
thrown on the .manners, beliefs, circumstances, and 
history of those primitive people! But it is idle to 
regret the irreparable losses of the past. The book- 
town and its books have alike passed away and left no 
trace of their existence except in this brief notice of 
the sacred historian. Perhaps the heathen as they 
fled carried their books with them. Perhaps they 
fell into the hands of Caleb ; and he, regarding them 





* Bochart, Canaan, ii. c. 17. 
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as the records of an accursed race, doomed them to 
destruction without asking or caring to know what 
they contained ; treating them in much the same way 
as another stern conqueror of a later age, Caliph 
Omar, treated the libraries of Alexandria. ‘If 
these books contain aught that is not in the Koran,” 
said this leader of the faithful, ‘‘ they are accursed ; 
if they contain nothing but what is in the Koran, 
they are useless : let them be burned’’—and so these 
magnificent libraries, the collection of generations, 
were doomed to the flames, and for six mouths the 
Yaths of Alexandria were heated with the volumes 
that had enriched them. It is a rare thing even in 
much more advanced states of civilisation to find 
inen of the sword attaching much respect to books. 

It says much for these ancient sons of the giants that 
they were so careful of their national literature as to 
assign a place among their strongholds for its preser- 
vation. Doubtless it was but limited in extent, and 
this would naturally enhance its value, In our own 
day our wealth of books is apt to make us heedless of 
their value. But there have been periods in the 
history of literature when the love of books was strong 
in proportion to the difficulty men had in procuring 
them, and when men set a value on books almost ex- 
travagant and absurd. The case of the medieval 
monks is one in point ; many of whom devoted them- 
selves to literature, and whose extant letters show 
with what beseeching earnestness they craved the loan 
of some book they did not already possess, that they 
might read and transcribe it ; had they been pleading 
for their lives they could hardly have used more 
urgent language.* Such enthusiasm may provoke 
a smile in us now, when for a few pounds one may 
obtain more books than most men could find time 
to read in a year; but it had its source in a sound 
appreciation on the part of these recluses of the value 
of books, and a genuine love of literature for which 
we, of these later times, are more their debtors than 
we sometimes think. 

A book is a sort of sacred thing, an almost awful 
thing if one thinks of it. When the spirit passed 
before Job, the hair of his flesh stood up, and he shi- 
vered while he listened to the words the spirit spoke. 
When we stand in a library, does it not seem as if the 
spirits of the mighty dead were gathered around us 
and speaking to us—the spirits of those giant souls 
that sit on their thrones far up among the principali- 
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ties and powers of the intellectual world, and radiate 
down their influence through written words on gene- 
ration after generation ? 

What a strange thing a word is? Here is a little 
piece of materialism—a scrap of paper with a mark 
or two on it—and yet it carries in it, as it were, a 
living soul, and can convey from one mind to another 
the viewless, intangible, impalpable thoughts and 
emotions, wishes and purposes of that mind. 

Familiarity with written words has made us insen- 
sible to the exceeding marvellousness of this instru- 
ment of communication. But presented for the first 
time to the mind, it comes with all the startling and 
perplexing mystery of a miracle. When the mission- 
ary Williams wrote a message to his wife on a chip of 
wood, and bade one of the natives convey it to her 
and she would give him what he wanted, the native 
asked in amazement, ‘‘ Can this speak?” and when 
he found that it actually conveyed the message, he 
begged it from the missionary, hung it round his 
neck, and carried it about with him to show to every 
one the marvellous achievement of the English, who 
could ‘‘ make chips talk.” 

What a power words have to move men’s minds ; 
to stir the soul from its very depths; to arouse the 
storms of passion; to evoke the latent energies ; to 
guide, instruct, and rule ; or to soothe and calm the 
agitated spirit, even as one word spoken by Him who 
was Himself the Word—the embodied essence and 
revealing manifestation of God—hushed down the 
waters of the Galilean sea and there was a great 
calm! Who can estimate the masses of power which 
thus lie in every volume that is worthily written ? 

They did well, then, those ancient Canaanites to 
have their book-town, and to guard carefully their 
literature, of whatever kind it was. It will be a sad 
thing if, with our immensely richer resources, we 
should be tempted either to forget the preciousness of 
books, or to use them in a trifling spirit for mere 
pastime or in a mercenary spirit, merely for what 
they can yield to us of instruction that we can turn 
to material profit. He alone uses books worthily 
who seeks to gain from them mental culture and spi- 
ritual elevation, —the nurture, refining and ennobling, 
of that inner nature which is really himself, and which 
is to endure when all material things shall have passed 
away. 

W. Linpsay ALEXANDER. 
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AN ADDRESS AT A UNITED PRAYER-MEETING, JANUARY, 1865. 


By Tue Rev. W. Wersrer, M.A., LATE Fertow oF Queen’s CoLiece, CAMBRIDGE. 


Having been invited to preside on the present occa- 
sion, I gladly embrace the opportunity of addressing 
you on the subject of Christian unity. We have 
met together to present our united thanksgivings to 
Almighty God for His mercies during the year that is 
past, te acknowledge our many transgressions and 





* See the curious instances collected by Mr. Maitland in his work 
on the Dark Ages. 








shortcomings, our sins of negligence and ignorance ; 
to entreat His guidance, direction, and blessing in 
the new year ; devoutly praying that His way may be 
made known upon earth, His saving health among all 
nations. We fervently unite in the petition, that 


‘“ All who confess God’s holy name, may agree in the 
truth of His holy Word, and live in unity and godly 
love.” 
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We lament that many of our fellow-Christians who 
acknowledge with us one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of all, should decline to join us in 
these occasional exercises of united prayer and praise. 
Into the general question of Christian unity as thus 
exemplified by this our meeting together I will not 
enter. Your presence shows that you personally are 
convinced of its lawfulness, expediency, and profit- 
ableness. There is, however, one objection made to 
these occasional services—one of deeply-rooted tenacity 
and widely extended influence—which assumes many 
shapes and meets us in many forms, viz., the assumed 
incompatibility of Christian unity with Church prin- 
ciples. 

Now, it would be a sad thing if any body of Chris- 
tians, adopting the Bible as the rule of faith, laid 
down Church principles which were antagonistic to 
Scriptural principles, Such a community—if any such 
exist—ought to revise its principles or amend its prac- 
tice, that all may be brought into subordination to the 
supreme authority of Holy Scripture. Now, whatever 
be the defects in the practice of individuals, of which 
we are all painfully conscious, I am happy to say that 
there is no Protestant community which lays down 
Church principles incompatible or inconsistent with 
Christian unity. 

This is the subject upon which I should be glad to 
make some remarks from my stand-point as a clergy- 
man ; for if the ecclesiastical principles of the Church 
of England are in harmony with our united meetings 
for prayer, no other community will probably be 
charged with holding principles unfavourable to these 
occasional exercises. 

One of the ordination vows taken by those who are 
admitted to the order of priests in the Church of 
England is, that they will set forward and maintain 
quietness, peace, and love among all Christian people. 
Whenever, then, an opportunity is afforded us of 
offering united prayer with those with whom we do not 
usually worship, we are bound, I conceive, to embrace 
it as an especial and peculiar occasion of fulfilling the 
responsibility entailed by that vow, and of acting in 
conformity with its solemn obligations. 

But there is another ordination vow of a different 
character which I have been in the habit of associating 
mentally with this, viz., the being ready with all 
faithful diligence to banish and drive away all erroneous 
and strange doc‘rines contrary to God’s Word. Er- 
roneous and strange uoctrines— these have never 
ceased. These have taken root in spite of the wordy 
war of polemical theology, and all the din of contro- 
versial divinity. Why have the disputants failed of 
success? Why do the strongholds of error still remain 
impregnable, notwithstanding the most direct assaults 
of undoubted champions of the truth? I account for 
this lamentable failure by bearing in mind that too 
frequently those who have been most valiant in argu- 





ment have failed to set forward quietness, peace, and | 


love among all Christian people. I mean not to charge 
our theological defenders of the faith with the lack of 
Christian charity ; many of them, I believe, have had 
the flame of love burning in their hearts with a fervour 
and a glow for which little credit has been given them 
by the Church or the world, but they have so mis- 


managed matters that their good has been evil spoken 
of ; their light has shone before men as far as regarded 
their zeal and ardour to banish and drive away erro- 
neous and strange doctrines; but they have kept secret 
in the depth of their hearts any responsibility they 
felt to maintain and set forward quietness, peace, and 
love among all Christian people. We shall never be 
able to convince the gainsayers until they discover 
that we have the mind of Christ. They will not be 
overborne by any assumption of authority, they will 
not be moved by any power or weight of argument ; 
it cannot be expected that they will learn the way of 
the Lord more perfectly unless we are gentle towards 
all men, apt to teach, patient, in meekness instructing 
those that oppose themselves. How can we bring any 
over to the truth while by deed or word we say, Stand 
by thyself—while we refuse to hold intercourse with 
them in the common courtesies of life, or decline to 
have communion with them in occasional acts of 
Christian fellowship? But if we make it our object 
to maintain the unity of the Spirit while we bear 
witness for the truth, then do we give a practical 
effect to our Lord’s prayer, ‘‘That they all may be 
one; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that 
they also may be one in us: that the world may 
believe that thou hast sent me.” 

We cannot doubt who they are that come under 
the comprehensive description ‘‘ all Christian people.” 
They are those who ‘‘ have purified their souls in 
obeying the truth through the Spirit unto unfeigned 
love of the brethren,” whose names we delight to 
remember for their work of faith, and labour of love, 
and patience of hope ; those who give proof that they 
are living for eternity, not for time. We lose much 
by not cultivating the communion of saints with them 
that are such. We know how our Lord has annexed a 
blessing to any mark of recognition rendered to a dis- 
ciple in the name of a disciple ; how His Apostle has 
told us, ‘* Be not forgetful to entertain strangers, for 
thereby some have entertained angels unawares.” Shall 
we limit these tokens of recognition to acts of bodily 
refreshment and hospitable reception? May we not 
regard these material services as images of all which 
can refresh the soul, give comfort to the feeble-minded, 
impart strength to the weak, all which can contribute 
to spiritual edification, or may cheer the heart with 


| joy and peace in believing ? 


The diversities of opinion existing among those 
who are sanctified by the Spirit of holiness are not 
greater in the present day than they were in the 
earliest ages of the Church. They are not so great 
now as they were in our own land at the commence- 
ment of the present century. Can any evils arise 
either from without or from within the Church which 
are not included in the sphere of vision presented to 
St. Paul at Miletus: ‘* After my departing shall 
grievous wolves enter in among you, not sparing the 
flock. Also of your own selves shall men arise, speak- 
ing perverse things, to draw away disciples after them.” 
(Acts xx. 30.) The distracted condition of the Church 
at Corinth is so well known, that I will not dwell 
upon the lesson it teaches of unity in the midst of 


diversity. But it is not so generally recognised that 


in the Church at Rome there were at least two dis- 
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tinct parties, the Jewish and the Gentile. 
of the Apostle to both parties is the same, ‘‘ Receive 
ye one another” to Christian fellowship, affection, 
sympathy, ‘‘as Christ also received us to the glory of 
God.” ‘Let every one of us please his neighbour 
for his good to edification.” ‘Him that is weak in 
the faith receive ye, bus not to doubtful disputation,” — 
not to interminable discussions, from which experience 
proves that no satisfactory result is likely to arise. 
If these facts are remembered by us, and these 
counsels engrafted in our hearts, we shall learn how 
to bear the infirmities of the weak who consider that 
Church principles forbid the exemplification of Chris- 
tian unity. 

The Apostles themselves, being men of like passions 
as we are, were not exempt from the leaven of this 
infirmity. When Peter came to Jerusalem after his 
interview with Cornelius and his friends, he was 
arraigned for eating with the Gentiles. The plea 
upon which he defended his conduct, is one which we 
also may use :—Forasmuch then as God gave them 
the like gift as He did to us upon our believing on 
the Lord Jesus Christ ; what was I, that I could with- 
stand God ?7—who was I that 1 should presume or 


| 
The counsel | discipline, and the centre of its own operations. 





The 
grand idea of the kingdom of God, of which the first 
working was exhibited among the Christians of Jeru- 
salem, was acted upon wherever a number of men 
were turned to the Lord. ‘‘ Organised communities were 
formed, connected with each other not by artificial 
outward ties, but by inward sympathy of principle 
and object ; not by an enforced uniformity, but by 
a spontaneous unanimity ; not by means of a subor- 
dination established by authority, but by means of a 
co-ordination kept up by mutual reverence and love; 
related to each other not so much as daughter churches, 
but rather as sister communities in the Lord.”* The 
watchful influence of the Holy Ghost prevented the 
differences from growing into divisions, and had power 
to preserve unity in the midst of variety. 

The Church of Christ is One, even as the human 
race is onc. ‘*God hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 
Yet how diversified are the varieties of men. Some 
there are in wkom it is hard to recognise ‘‘ the human 
face divine.” But with reference to humanity in its 
most degraded form, among the Pariahs of India, the 
Hottentots at the Cape, or the inhabitants of the 


venture to restrain God? (Acts xi. 17.) Or to apply | Feejee Islands, we hold that there is a great gulf 


the argument which Peter used on a similar occasion :— 


fixed, an impassable line of demarcation between the 


God, ‘which knoweth the hearts, bare testimony to | lowest type of man and the highest type of brute. 


them, giving them the Holy Ghost even as to us; and | 
made no distinction between us and them, purifying 
their hearts by faith. 
Peter thus well manifested the effects of the Divine 


into civilised and uncivilised races. 
(Acts xv. 8, 9.) But though | 


We are in the habit of dividing the human family 
We mean no 
disrespect to our fellow men by applying to some of 
them the term uncivilised ; we simply mean to ex- 


instruction he had received, yet it would appear as if | press that their habits, manners, and customs differ so 


jealousy for Church principles induced him to waver 
or halt in the uniform recognition of the work of the 
Spirit. We know how for a season he suspended his 
intercourse with the Gentiles, fearing those of the 
circumcision.. But as a stronger proof of this human 
infirmity, I would notice the ground on which James, 
Cephas, and John recognised St. Paul as a fellow- 
worker. They saw that the Gospel of the uncircum- 
cision was committed unto Paul as the Gospel of the 
circumcision was to Peter. ‘‘ When they perceived 
the grace that was given unto me, they gave to me 
and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship.” The 


story of his marvellous conversion, which St. Paul | 


set forth before the people of Jerusalem and Agrippa, 





widely from our own that we can never think of 
adopting theirs. If any approximation is to be made 
between us, they must adopt our mode of life ; we 
cannot think of adopting theirs. In thesame manner, 
among those who profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians there are scriptural and unscriptural communi- 
ties. We cannot hesitate to apply the latter term 
to those who worship God the Father, but do not 
worship God the Son ; to those who, with the worship 
of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, combine the worship 
of the Virgin Mary ; to those who have no organised 
body of pastors and teachers, none who can be said to 
‘‘ have the rule over them.” Towards all scriptural 
communities we ought to cherish the spirit of universal 


had not produced its natural effect on the minds of | Christian sympathy ; to have no desire of exercising 
those who were Apostles before him ; but when they | dominion over their faith, but to he Uelpers of their 
had unimpeachable evidence that He who wrought | joy ; to enter into the spirit or the Apostle when he 


effectually in Peter to the apostleship of the circum- | said, ‘‘ Who is weak, and I am not weak ? 


cision was mighty in Paul towards the Gentiles, then | 
as they rejoiced that God had granted to the Gentiles 


Who is 
| offended, and I burn not ?” 
This universal Christian sympathy does not require 


repentauce unto life, they gave the right hand of | us to forego or abandon our preference for the Chris- 


fellowship to him who had the especial office assigned 
him of preaching among the Gentiles the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ. (Gal. ii. 7—9.) 

But some will say, “‘ What becomes then of the unity | 
of the Church?” Now let us take care to distinguish 
between Unity and Uniformity. In the apostolic 
age we shall in vain look for proofs of uniformity, but 
no one will question the substantial unity of all the 
communities or societies of Christians, In addition 
to the church at Jerusalem there was a church at 
Antioch which became an administrator of its own 





| 
| 
| 
| 


tian body which has proved to us the channel of 
spiritual blessing. We may still have a deep and 

especial attachment to those who labour among us, 
who are over us in the Lord and admonish us; we 
may esteem them very highly in love for their work’s 
sake, while we recognise the power of godliness in 
those who worship not with us. Universal philan- 


thropy is perfectly consistent with the feeling of 
patriotism, and with deep-seated affection for the 


home of our birth, the associates of our childhood, the 








* “Griffith on the | Creed,” p. 276. 
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friends of our youth, and all the endearments of our government. The feeling of scorn and contempt with 


own native land. To profess to love all men, and to 


have no especial affection for those of our own house, 
is a delusion and mockery. The citizen of the world, | 
to whom all persons and places are the same, will | 
probably end by becoming a misanthrope, by having 
none who bless him, and none whom he can bless. 
To my mind, there is something wrong in the Chris- | 
tianity of the man who has such a profession of regard | 
to all scriptural communities that he belongs to none 
in particular. This is to confound variety with unity. 
Equal neglect is not impartial kindness. But what- 
ever be our well-founded and natural predilection for 
the Christian community in which God has placed us, 
let us remember that all ecclesiastical organisations are | 
but means to anend. ‘* The kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink, but righteousness, peace, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost.” 

What are the chief impediments in our day which 
prevent the multitude of believers being of one heart 
and of one soul? These are both general and special,— 
those which affect the Church universul, and those 
which influence particular bodies. The general im- 
pediment arises from defective and imperfect views of 
the Gospel of Christ, which again are to be traced to a 
defective and imperfect acquaintance with the oracles 
of God. There is far more of Christian unity among 
those who hold the principles of the Reformation than 
there was at the commencement of the present century. 
There was then much acrimonious disputation and 
many unwarrantable statements on points which sur- 
pass the limits of religious thought among those who 
ought to have been as chief friends. The Church is 
not now perplexed with vain attempts to reconcile the 
Divine sovereignty and human responsibility. On 
these questions we have to a considerable extent learnt 
to speak only as Scripture leads us by the hand. More- 
over, it will be found that the differences of opinion 
which exist in the interpretation of the Bible are far 
less than at any former period. And these differences 
may generally be accounted for by looking at the 
native bias of the interpreter according to his well- 
known prepossessions in favour of annotators of a 
particular class, country, or age. There is a disturbing 
influence in the mind of every one, which prevents his 
grasping the truth in all its parts, so as to preserve the 
well-proportioned order and symmetry of the whole. 
If we make due allowance for this disturbing influence, 
we shall find there is a wonderful unanimity in the in- 
terpretation of Scripture. The general impediment to 
Christian unity may be traced to a shallow, meagre, 
and partial acquaintance with the Word of God. 

Among the special impediments, I lament that there 
is among Nonconformists in England such a tendency 
to indefinite subdivision, and that those who do not 
belong to the Church of England are broken up into 
so many fragmentary sections. As far as my personal 
intercourse with Nonconformists has extended, I can- 
not say that I have ever witnessed in them that feel- 
ing of opposition and hostility to the national Church 
which is so generally laid to their charge. But I have 
observed with great regret a disposition to depreciate 
and undervalue the communities with whom they are 








most closely connected in their mode of worship and 








which two rival bodies, who seem to me after all to 


form one community, wiil refer to each other, has 
brought to my lips the rebuke, ‘‘ Sirs, ye are brethren. 
How long shall Ephraim envy Judah, and Judah vex 


| Ephraim ?” 


With regard to members of the Church of England, 
the special impediment seems to be the unfavourable 
influence of what are falsely called Church Principles. 
Few of those who use this term ever consider what 
they mean by Church principles ; they use it as acon- 
venient expression to conceal the real question: — 
Whether these alleged Church principles can stand «he 
test of reason, of experience, of Scripture? ‘he 
term is a new one; it has been in ordinary use for the 
last twenty years, but it was never employed thirty- 
five or forty years ago. Can it be that it has been 
adopted as the means of obtaining support and re- 
ception for erroneous and strange doctrines contrary 
to God’s Word ? 

I do not deny—indeed I habitually cherish the re- 
membrance—that there are principles and practices 
which distinguish the Church of England from all 
other communities of Christians in this or in other 
lands, But none of these principles and practices 
forbid the exercise or restrain the duty of Christian 
unity. We differ from the Nonconformists in being 
subject to Episcopal government, in adopting liturgical 
worship, in maintaining the rite of confirmation, in 
having a parochial system, and in being connected 
with the State. For my own part, I cannot see how 
any of these five principles or practices bear upon the 
question of the lawfulness or desirableness of our 
meeting together in these occasional services. Some of 
you may deem these our distinctive peculiarities to be 
erroneous, but you cannot pronounce them strange, for 
theyare no new feature in the united Church of England 
and Ireland.* Some of you may deem these charac- 
teristics to be unsupported by Scripture, but I would 
hope that none of you will pronounce them to be sub- 
versive of the Word of God. Yet it should be care- 
fully borne in mind, that while these principles, in the 
abstract, are adopted by all Churchmen, a wide diver- 
sity of opinion exists as to their practical application 
and working in the present day. 

The state of the question, then, is this: All Church 
principles ought to be held in subordination to the 
express teaching of Holy Scripture, and to be main- 
tained only so far as they are in conformity with its 
supreme authority. The duty of Christian unity being 
established and confirmed by the highest authority, 





* Those who are acquainted with the writings ef Archer Butler 
will remember a visitation sermon published at the request of the 
Bishop and clergy, of which the title is ‘‘Church Principles not in- 
consistent with Universal Christian Sympathy.” To attempt an ana- 
lysis of the acute and masterly arguments of this eminent philoso- 
pber would be out of the question. To some of his positions we may 
well demur, while to other statements we can only give a very 
qualified assent. Throughout he assumes that his audience enter- 
tained the highest estimate of the Apostolic constitution, which pre- 
cluded them from recognising non-episcopal communities. His argu- 
ments are the more conclusive, that the ministry was established for 
certain Divine purposes higher than itself; that Divine knowledge 
purely as such is made ordinarily efficacious to holiness and salva- 
tion; that a general blessing is attached to the act of sincere faith in 
Christ; that God approves of all religious constitutions as far pre- 
ferable te the greater evils they prevent, while He disapproves the 
desertion of bis own Apostolic model. The sermon will prove very 
serviceable to High Churchmen; though, according to my view, the 
title ought to have been. ‘* Universal Christian Sympathy demanded 
by Church Principles.” 
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we cannot set it aside or hold it in suspense out of the 
respect and deference which is due to the ecclesiastical 
practices and principles of any branch of the Church uni- 
versal. Happily, there is no collision in this matter, be- 
tween the teaching of Holy Scripture and the undoubted 
principles and regulations of the national Church. If 
any real discrepancy can be established, it would be 
the duty of Churchmen to amend those regulations, 
and rectify those principles according to the Word of 
God, in order that the doctrine of the Church may 
be brought into perfect harmony with the doctrine of 
Christ. 

It may be, however, that the term Church priuci- 
ples has been invented to bring in stealthily the 
adoption of customs and practices which no Church 
professing the principles of the Reformation and ap- 
pealing to the paramount authority of Holy Scripture 
ought to hold and receive. On this account the use 
of the term ought to be carefully watched, as inimical 
not only to Christian unity, but as destructive of that 
liberty wherewith Christ has made his people free. 

My friends, let us know and believe the love that 
God hathtous, (1 Johniv. 16.) We shall then have 
no difficulty in speaking the truth in love. We shall 
see that to oppose error and to set forward quietness, 





peace, and love, are cognate and complementary duties, 
We may at times be in doubt whether the errors which 
we deem to be contrary to God’s Word are really such. 
They may not overthrow the foundation of faith, and 
may be analogous to the negligences and ignorances 
which are found in us all. But we can have no doubt of 
the duty of being patient toward all men, of culti- 
vating the meekness and gentleness of Christ. Let 
us often consider, *‘ What hast thou, that thou didst 
not receive?” Let us habitually remember, ‘‘ The wrath 
of man worketh not the righteousness of God.” 

If we bear these principles in mind we shall watch 
over our own spirits, and guard our tongues, that our 
speech may be always with grace seasoned with salt. 
We shall avoid any arrogant tone or assumption of 
superior enlightenment. We shall conciliate those 
whom we desire to win; and as soon as they are 
satisfied that we have the mind of Christ, they will 
be prepared to receive such instructions and admoni- 
tions as their case requires. Thus shall we make it 
manifest that we seek not our own credit or our own 
reputation, that we have not the spirit of the partizan 
compassing sea and land to make proselytes ; but that 
we seek the eternal welfare of many, that they may 
be saved. 





SKETCHES OF THE COWGATE. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
No. V.—THE CONVICT. 


Art the head of the Cowgate stands the Grassmarket. 
a place, in point of size and shape, not unlike the 
Piazza di San Marco at Venice. Mean as its build- 
ings would look beside those of the Place of St. Mark, 
and dull as are its skies compared to those blue 
heavens of sunny Italy, it presents objects which 
carry us away to still sunnier climes, and to the old 
days when, with an enthusiasm which we would wish 
to see shown in the cause of Missons, Europe rose 
as one man to wrest the birth-place and tomb of our 
Saviour out of the hands of the Infidel. 

Flat-roofed houses, such as may be seen in the pho- 
tographs of Eastern cities, still stand there, memorials 
of the old Crusaders, who, regardless of the need of 
steep-pitched roofs to carry off the rains and snows 
of our northern climate, preserved in their buildings 
the memory of years passed in fighting the battles of 
the Holy Sepulchre, on the plains of Esdraelon and 
in the streets of Jerusalem. The days of chivalry 
and romance are gone—in the words of the poet, 

** The knights are dust, 
Their swords are rust, 
Their souls are with the saints we trust.” 

These roofs, where the knights may occasionally, 
after the fashion of the East, have spread their 
couch, and, as they gazed up into the heavens, 
fancied that they were still in the land which was 
trod by the Blessed Feet that were nailed to the Tree 
for us, are now turned to very utilitarian purposes, 





Ina breezy summer day the newly-washed clothes of 
the poor tenants, the successors of the Templars and 
Knights of St. John, are flying and fluttering there in 
the wind. 

How they escaped the destruction decreed by the 
Scottish Reformers on all objects of idolatrous wor- 
ship, it is not easy to say ; but the black iron crosses 
of these ancient Orders still stand sharp out against 
the sky above some of their houses. Serving only 
perhaps the purpose of armorial bearings, they may 
not have been objects of idolatrous worship or super- 
stitious reverence. This would account for their pre- 
servation: for the idea, common in England and 
current also to some extent in Scotland, that Knox 
and his coadjutors defaced and even destroyed the 
old cathedrals, is a mistake,—one that betrays on 
the part of those who circulate and believe it a com- 
plete ignorance of history. Knox and his associates 
did indeed procure the destruction of the monasteries 
—the retreats of lazy, and the strongholds of bigoted 
ecclesiastics ; acting on what is now generally admitted 
to be the statesman-like wisdom of his own pithy 
saying, ‘* Pull down the rookery, and the rooks will 
leave it.” So far from destroying, or countenancing 
the destruction of, any of the fine old churches or 
cathedrals, he procured an Act of Council, imposing a 
heavy punishment on any of, as he calls them, ‘‘ the 
rascally multitude,” who should destroy or deface 
anything but images, and other objects of Popish 
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idolatry. It is due to the character of our great 
and good Reformers, who have been often ignorantly 
and sometimes maliciously traduced, to state this fact, 
and that the destruction of the fine old ecclesiastical 
buildings lies in most instances at the door of the 


| for cap. Neither of them rose when I entered ; 


| made any show of civility ; spoke a word in reply to 
| my Good-morning; but, like their neighbour who had 
| opened the door, maintained a dead and ominous 
| silence. There was that both in the apartment and 


landed proprietors who allowed their tenants, and of | its tenants which made me see ata glance that I had 


the town councils who allowed the citizens, to make 
quarries of them. 

But this place, the Grassmarket, is more interesting 
to Scotchmen by its connection with the Covenanters 
than the Crusaders. Nor to Scotchmen only: fer 
who that, with us, holds it equally detestable to force 
Protestantism on a Popish, Episcopacy on a Pres- 
byterian, Presbytery on an Episcopalian, or Chris- 
tianity on a heathen country, will not admire men 
standing up for the rights of conscience—even of an 
unenlightened conscience? Religion is a sacred realm, 
where we have no king but conscience, or rather God. 
Nor was Christ’s crown ever well defended, or His 
authority permanently enforced, by any sword but 
His own. Well, it was here, where the place of execu- 
tion is still marked by paving-stones arranged in the 
form of a cross, that many a good man laid down his 
life in the dark days of old. We have often fancied 
that we saw that place one sea of heads, with every 
eye fixed on the tall black gallows from which, amidst 
a hushed and awful silence, rose the last psalm of 
a hero of the Covenant, come there to play the Man; 
or that we heard those last sublime words of McKail, 
*¢ Farewell, father and mother, friends and relations ; 
—farewell, the world and all delights ;—farewell, sun, 
moon, and stars :—welcome, God and Father ;—wel- 
come, sweet Jesus Christ, the Mediator of the New 
Covenant ;—welcome, blessed Spirit of Grace, and God 
of all consolation ; welcome, glory ;—welcome, eternal 
life ;—and, welcome, death ! ” 

Sunk into a low estate, the Grassmarket, with the 
exception of a few respectable tenements, is now 
given up to mean inns, tippling shops, and low lodg- 
ing-houses. It was in one of the latter that, as 
minister of the parish, visiting every house, I first found 
myself in the scene of a murder. I had fallen among 
thieves before—though not to suffer the fate recorded 
in Bible story. That rencontre happened in the Col- 
lege Wynd, soon after I came to Edinburgh, and pro- 
duced feelings sufficiently unpleasant to leave a very 
distinct impression on my mind. In connection with 
those efforts which the Churches are now making to 
evangelise the heathen masses of our towns it were 
well for visitors who may expect such rencontres 
to go, as our Lord sent out His disciples, two by two ; 
but, young and strong then, I had no fear. So, on 
a door being opened, where I had knocked, by a 
ruffian-looking fellow, whose face was deeply pitted 
by small-pox, and furnished with but one eye—that, 
however, black as coal, and piercing as a hawk’s— 
though evidently unwelcome, I pushed the door open, 
announced myself as minister of the parish, and 
passed into the room. Two men sat by the fire— 
one had the seedy dress, the wasted form and down- 
looking, suspicious air of a gaol-bird ; the other was 
a broad-shouldered, powerfully-built man, with a bold, 
reckless stare, a bandage bound over a bloody brow, 
and a head of shaggy hair, covered with an enormous 





| got among the Philistines. But as nothing was to be 
| gained by showing the white feather, and something 
| might be made of them by a kind and Christian bear- 
ing, I seized the only unoccupied stool ; and sitting 
down began, after opening up the way by some 
common remarks, to tell them my message and of 
my Master. Whether it was because my bodily ap- 
pearance, unlike the Apostle Paul’s, was not con- 
temptible, or that guilt is cowardly,—for, as the Bible 
says, ‘‘the wicked flee when no man pursueth;” and 
** there were they in great fear where no fear was,”— 
or that they felt their need of saving mercy, or that, as 
many of these rooms are divided from each other only 
by thin partitions, a scuffle would have been easily 
heard by the neighbours and help perhaps obtained, I 
know not ; but after awhile we separated—in peace ; 
| each party, I fancy, equally pleased to be rid of the 
| other. 

It was there, in the College Wynd, I first came in 
contact with the criminal population ; but it was here, 
in the Grassmarket, that I first found myself in a 
room where murder had been committed, and not 
long after the event. The access to the house itself 
was by a foul close, and to the apartment that 
was the scene of the murder by an outside trap- 
stair, the ground story being a stable, visible from 
above through the gaping seams of the floor. It was 
a long, wretched, dimly-lighted room, containing some 
half-dozen beds. I found the mistress of the house 
sitting by the fire, smoking a pipe, and with her other 
three women—coarse-looking, dirty slatterns—one of 
them a negress, black as the back of the chimney. 
Though afterwards, on my telling her that [ knew 
that some of them were present at the murder, and 
that I stood on the very floor where blood had been 
shed, the landlady admitted it, she at first pretended 
ignorance. Not only so, she waxed very angry, and 
swore hard, looking like one more ready to use a 
knife than an argument in a dispute. I spoke 
seriously to them about their souls; but, with the 
exception of one, on whose face I saw a sad expres- 
sion stealing, and the tears starting to her eyes, the 
others remained unmoved, hard as the hearth-stone ; 
and I left them, feeling that women have special need 
to seek God’s grace to make them and keep them 
good : for, as the finest wine makes the sourest 
| vinegar, they, on betaking themselves to a life of 
sin, become viler and more loathsome even -than 
men. By nature more emotional, their character for 
good or evil is intensified ; it being with them as with 
those lands where the soil, stimulated by the sun’s 
| tropical heat, grows the sweetest fruits, and also the 
/rankest poisons. They are like the prophet’s figs, 
| ‘the good are very good, and the evil are very evil, 

so evil that they cannot be eaten.” 
The murder I refer to was committed by a man 
on his wife—the result of drinking, one of its many 
_ bitter and accursed fruits. Delirium, as well as drink, 
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had probably something to do with it; for this man 
had a nephew hanged for the same crime in Edin- 
burgh a few years ago; and though he also acted 


more or less under the influence of drink, pretty | 


strong evidence was led to show that there was here- 
ditary insanity in the family. These cases, and many 
others, present a salutary warning. I not only believe, 
but am sure, that every one who possesses, is most 
likely to preserve good health, by abstaining from the 
use of all intoxicating stimulants, regarding and using 
them as drugs, which they are proved to be by this 
peculiarity, that they make well men ill, and ill men 
well. 
can be no difference of opinion about this, that all 
those who are of a highly excitable and nervous tem- 
perament, especially such as have any constitutional 
tendency to insanity, should totally abstain. For 
them to use stimulants is to pour oil, not on water, 
but on fire. Theirs is a system that requires to be 
soothed rather than stimulated ; and what is true of 
all is especially true of them, they don’t know what 
crimes they may commit under drink. 
duty of my late excellent friend and colleague, Mr. 
Sym, to visit this wretched murderer in the jail, and 
attend him to the scaffold ; and I remember of him 
telling how surprised and shocked he was on repairing 


to the condemned cell at five o’cloek in the morning of | 


the day of execution, to find him eating a very hearty 
breakfast, and, to all appearance, enjoying it as much 
as if he was about to go, not to the gallows, but to 
his day’s work. This might arise from the apathy 
which is often associated with mental imbecility, or 
it might be an illustration of the words of Scripture, 
‘¢The wicked have no bands in their death.” If the 
latter, it was an awful warning of the extent to 
which sin can sear the conscience. The man was 
executed ; and though satisfied that public executions 
have the effect of brutalising the crowds who attend 
‘them, and that private ones were better, I do not 
sympathise with those who would quite abolish the 
penalty of death. I read these words as a command- 
ment, ‘‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed.” Still, so dreadful a penalty should 
certainly never be awarded by Christian judges where 
there is any proved deficiency of intellect, or in any 
clear case of hereditary insanity ; nor, indeed, exé- 
cuted on any but cold-blooded, deliberate murderers. 
In all cases, save the last, imprisonment for life, while 
more congenial to the spirit of the Gospel, would satisfy 
the public conscience and ensure the public safety. 

It was from the neighbourhood and the society of 
such neighbours as I have described, that the convict 
came whose case suggested a title to this article. One 
evening I was told that a man who wished to see me 
was waiting in the dining-room. After some con- 
siderable delay I went there, and found a stranger 
standing in the room, whose dress and face expressed 
great poverty, and something more. 
what he wanted, he hummed and hawed and beat 
about the bush, and began what promised, or rather 
threatened, to be a long story. I told him to hold 
up his ,head like a man, come at once to the point, 
tell me what he wanted, and if it was right and 
reasonable and within my power, he would get help, 


But whoever should be total abstainers, there | 


It was the | 


On asking him | 


At this time the whole country was in a ferment, 
| fright, and fever about ticket-of leave men. The 
newspapers were filled with terrible stories of their 
robberies and murders. No wonder, therefore, that 
| I was astonished, and almost startled, when he 
| blurted out, ‘ I’m a ticket-of-leave.” 

| He had gone astray in the first instance through 
| the temptations of a whisky-shop where he had been 
| employed as a servant. Learning to drink there, 
| one day, when muddled, he had -stolen some of his 
master’s property, and, being convicted, was sen- 
tenced to so many years of transportation or impri- 
sonment. In proof of his good behaviour he showed 
me a Bible which he had received from the governor 
of our prison, on the fly-leaf of which that gentleman 
had written a very favourable account of him: and 
also a certificate to the same effect from some of the 
officials of Portland prison, in England. Since regain- 
ing liberty, before his sentence was fully expired, he 
had returned to the paths of honesty, and made a 
great struggle to earn his bread. But unaccustomed 
to the hard labour of the only work which he could 
| procure, his strength had given way, and the poor 
wretch had left the hospital to which he had been 
carried but some weeks before he called on me. He 
was out of employment, and could get none. Before 
making an appeal to me he had pawned every article 
| of his furniture, and every rag of clothing that he 
| and his wife could spare ; and on the night he came 
| to my house he had left her and his children in his 
own, without bread or bed, without either fire or 
| light. And he wound up this sad story—which I 
| found to be all true—by bursting into a flood of 
| tears, and saying, ‘I don’t want to be a thief. I 
wish to live an honest life ; but, sir, unless you help 
me, I’ll be driven to desperation—to commit crime!” 

A sad and dreadful case! Here was a man in this 
humane and Christian land, apparently doomed to 
evil and denied a chance of doing well. The fly-leaf 
of the Bible, the certificate from Portland might pos- 
sibly be of no more value than the paper they were 
written on, or any rogue’s profession of penitence. 
But in the sideboard by which he stood there lay a 
proof of his honesty and integrity nut to be mis- 
understood or gainsaid. There all my silver lay ; the 
drawers which contained it stood unlocked; and he 
stood all alone by them in that room for at least. ten 
minutes—the glittering prize within reach of his 
hand. Unless that had been an honest hand, and he 
an honest man, I had been left still poorer than John 
Wesley, who might have been wealthy, but, living to 
deny himself for Christ, never had more plate than 
two silver spoons, 

It is a dreadful thing to close the door against any 
man’s or woman’s reformation. Religion calls us to 
| hold it open to the worst, even as God holds it open 
| to us who can, knowing more ill of ourselves than we 
| can know of others, and ought ‘to say with Paul, 

‘¢This is a faithful saying and worthy of all accepta- 
tion, that Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners, of whom I am chief.” Oh that some old 
prophet would rise from his grave to expose the sin 
| and denounce the folly of our country! She spends 
| enormous sums in punishing crime and trying to 
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reform criminals during the term of their imprison- | 
ment, but takes no proper steps to give them a chance | 
of doing well when they return to society. When | 
they have left the prison, society casts them out of 
her bosom as a foul thing; or rather, as if they” 
were vipers and not men, blood of our blood and | 
bone of our bone, shakes them back into the fire. 
This, a policy so unwise, and so alien to the merciful 
spirit of the Gospel, was strongly brought out by the 
difficulties the ticket-of-leave man had encountered 
before he clung to me to keep him from drowning, 
and by all my efforts to keep his head above water 
proving failures in the end. 

A few days before his visit, I had returned from 


Manchester, where I had seen, in John Wright, per- | 


haps the most remarkable philanthropist of our day. 
Belonging to the working classes, he had been a time- 
man in one of the mills there. When the factory 
bell rung, and the day’s work wus over, and some of 
his fellows returned to the comfort of their homes, 


and others went to spend their evenings and waste | 


their wages in spirit or beer-shops, John, moved by a 
Christ-like compassion, turned his steps to the prison, 
and passing from cell to cell spent his evenings in 
reading God’s Word to the prisoners, in praying with 
them, in instructing them, in holding out to the 


worst the hope of heaven in a better world, and of a | 
Where- | 


redeemed character and honest life in this. 
ever he found a hopeful case, he grudged no labour 
and spared no pains to have a situation ready for the 
person on their leaving the jail. Take, for example, 


the case of a man who had stolen the tools of his | 
By God’s blessing on John Wright’s | 
instructions, this prisoner had undergone a great | 


fellow-workmen. 


change of heart. Some days before his time was out, 
Wright went to his former master to tell him how 
penitent the thief had become; how anxious he was 


noble man is John Wright ; single-handed, pursuing 
such a course as I have described, he has saved as 
many as three or four hundred convicts, leading them 
back to the paths of virtue, and restoring them to the 
bosom of society. 

To return to our ticket-of-leave man. With a 
little help to tide over a day or two, I gave him a 
letter to one of our principal house-painters in Edin- 
burgh, telling what Wright had done, and entreating 
him to give the bearer work, and so save at least 
one poor wretch from ruin. My friend acceded to 
the request, and the poor fellow did his work well 
and honestly, and gave his master satisfaction. He, 
resorting now to the house of God, began to fill his 
room with furniture, and to lose that peculiar ex- 


| pression which they acquire who have gone through 


the curriculum of crime. Sad to say, he became a 
wreck after all ; took to living by his wits; and the 
last time I heard of him, was raising money by play- 
| ing tricks on people’s compassion—sometimes lying 
on the roadside as one faint and famishing with want ; 
at other times simulating the convulsions of an epi- 
| leptic. Let him not be too harshly blamed! Slack- 
ness of trade, not his misconduct, led to his losing 
employment under the master to whom I had recom- 
| mended him. He did not sink without a struggle. 
He sought, and got one place after another. But his 
antecedents had become known. ‘‘ Convict” clung 
to him like the poisoned robe to Hercules ; and, on 
that account refused employment, or dismissed from 
it, he was in a sense doomed to his fate. Refused 
here, and dismissed there, the unhappy man at length 
yielded to despair, and gave up the struggle—dragging 
his wife and children down into the same perdition 
| with himself. The way of transgressors is hard, 
| says God’s Word—and such cases are full of warning ; 
_ but such dealing with those that have fallen into 


to live an honest life; that in short there was every | crime is little in harmony with the mind of Him who 


reason to believe that he had found salvation where | 
the jailor of Philippi found it—within the walls of a | 


prison. 


said, ‘* Go and sin no more.” 
How large the number of convicts of one class or 


He pleaded with his former employer to | another is, may be estimated from this most deplorable 


take the penitent back. The gentleman was himself | and dreadful fact, that the Rev. W. C. Osborne, the 
not unwilling to give the man a trial, but he feared | Chaplain of Bath Gaol, who devoted much attention 
that his workmen might object to the company of a| for many years to the condition of juvenile delin- 


convicted thief ; besides dreading that he might steal | 
again, and thus expose the innocent to suspicion. 


calculates that about 10,000 children are 
Now by far the largest 


quents, 
|} annually sent to prison. 


Admitting the force of this, John asked the master if | number of these, considering the circumstances in 
he would receive him back provided his workmen | which they have been born and reared, are more 


made no objections, 


He consented ; and John’s next | deserving of pity than of punishment, 


me illustra- 


step (for he was resolved to leave no stone unturned) | tion and proof of this, look at the history of the 


was to hold a meeting with the workmen. 


They | children of Edinburgh, in the Original Ragged School, 


assembled. Up rose Wright, and with a face beaming | as detailed in one of the Annual Reports : — 


with benevolence, and a tongue to which love and | 
piety lent persuasive oratory, he pleaded the cause of) 
the poor convict ; he implored them to give him a 
chance ; though. not rich himself in this world’s 
goods, he undertook out of his own poverty to make 
good whatever his protégé might steal. ‘he result 
was worthy of the kind hearts though rough hands of 
English workmen. To their honour it has to be told 
that they also assented. He was received back; and | 





Wright’s faith and their kindness had their reward. | 
By years of the strictest integrity and honest labour | 
this convict thoroughly redeemed his character. A | 








Found homeless . . ° ° 72 
With the father dead . ‘ ° 140 
Mother dead ‘ . i e 89 
Deserted by parents . 43 
With one or both parents transported 9 
Fatherless, with drunken mothers . [7 


Motherless, with drunken fathers . 66 
With both parents worthless . - 84 
Who have been beggars. ; 271 
Known or believed to be the children 

of thieves . . . - 224 
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Place them in such circumstances, and what better 
would our own children be than the thousands who, 
first neglected and then punished, fill our gaols, and are 
the disgrace of our Churches and the danger of our 
country? By Reformatory, but especially Ragged 
Schools, by a kinder, wiser, and more Christian 
method of dealing with our poor, by our Churches of 
all denominations putting forth greater efforts to 
evangelise tho heathen masses of our towns, by 
Government considering it its duty to employ the 
officials and revenues of the State more in the way 
of preventing crime than punishing it, God and con- 
science call us to a grand Christian work ; to much 
greater efforts on behalf of the lapsed and lost. A 
wail, a loud and pitiful cry, to the same effect, has 
come from the prison itself. It reached the House of 
Lords through the Earl of Harrowby, in one of the 
most remarkable petitions to which the Peers ever 
listened. It ran thus :— 

‘¢ The petition of the undersigned prisoners in the 
County House of Correction, at Preston, in Lancaster, 

** Humbly Sheweth, 

‘*That your petitioners have had painful experience 

of the miseries, bodily and spiritual, produced by 
beer-houses, and are fully assured that those places 
constitute the greatest obstacles to the social, moral, 
and religious progress of the labouring classes. 
By frequenting them, parents bring their families to 
disgrace and ruin, and children are familiarised with 
vice and crime. . . . Your petitioners have all been 
drawn into offences and crimes of which they might 
otherwise have remained innocent. We speak from our 
own direct and bitter knowledge, when we declare that 
beer-houses lead to Sabbath-breaking, blasphemy, fraud, 
robbery, stabbings, manslaughters, and murders ! 

‘* Your petitioners, therefore, desiring that others 
may be saved from the fate which has overtaken 
them, humbly, but most earnestly, pray that your 
Lordships would be pleased to take such measures as 
will, on the one hand, lead to the entire suppression 
of the beer-house curse, and, on the other, promote 
whatever may hold out the prospect of wholesome 
and rational amusement for the working population 
of the kingdom.” 

Signed by 247 male prisoners, 





‘* This petition,” says the Rev. John Clay, Chaplain 
of the House of Correction at Preston, and a man as 
eminent for his integrity as for his labours and philan- 
thropy, “‘ was drawn up after I had carefully read up- 
wards of eighty written statements, by as many differ- 
ent prisoners, and was, as far as I could make it so, a 
digest of those statements, . As to the signatures 
themselves, I believe none were ever more heartily 
attached to a petition than these.” We had a singu- 
lar echo of this earnest and strange cry but a few days 
ago from the lips of a prisoner in the High Court of 
Justiciary. After sentence had been pronounced, and 
as the policemen were removing him from the bar, the 
condemned man turned round, and facing the bench 
where the judges sat in their robes of office, he fixed 
his eyes on them, and in a voice that rang over all 
the Court exclaimed, ‘*J¢ were better for you to 
close the whisky-shops than punish the crimes they lead 
to.” 

Better days are dawning over the heads of those 
who in so many instances have been more sinned 
against than sinning. But our space is exhausted, 
and leaving what we have to say further on the sub- 
ject to another article, in the meantime we commend 
to the interest, sympathy, and prayers of Christian men 
and women, ‘such as sit in darkness and in the sha- 
dow of death, being bound in affliction and iron.” 
Let us not doubt that if we are diligent in working 
and noble in sacrificing, and urgent in praying, that 
He who is very pitiful and of great mercy will in 
respect of them, as of us, in a sense convicts as well as 
they, make good these words :— 


Such as sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, being 
bound in affliction and iron ; 

Because they rebelled against the words of God, and con- 
temned the counsel of the Most High ; 

Therefore He brought down their heart with labour ; they 
fell down, and there was none to help. 

Then they cried unto the Lord in their trouble, and He saved 
them out of their distresses. 

He brought them out of darkness and the shadow of death, 
and brake their bands in sunder. 

Oh that men would praise the Lord for His goodness, and for 
His wonderful works to the children of men. 

For He hath broken the gatesof brass, and cut the bars of 
iron asunder. 





HOW TO USE THE GOSPELS.” 
BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
VIII.—THE FOUR NARRATIVES OF THE PASSION AND RESURRECTION (continued). 


VI.—tThe hearing before Pilate is the next point of 
comparison between our four Evangelists. 1t has 
been already remarked that St. Luke, and he only, 
gives us notice of the second hearing of our Lord 
before the High Priest and the Sanhedrim having 
taken place in the morning. Had it not been for his 
narrative, we should have imagined that those hear- 
ings were over the night before, and that the first 


* Brratum —In “‘ How to Use the Gospels,” No. vi., p. 410, note, 
line 2, fur ‘‘ has come tu me,” read “ has come to be.” 








incident in the morning was the leading Him away 
to Pilate. Arrived before the Roman governor, they 
began, according to St. Luke, to charge Him with 
perverting the nation, and forbidding to give tribute 
to Czesar, calling himself Christ, a King. According 
to St. John, Pilate comes out to them, and asking 
them what charge they brought against Him, gets but 
a vague answer, and thereupon bids them take Him 
and judge Him by their law. On this they reply 
that it is not allowed them to put any one to death, 
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whereat Pilate goes into the Pratorium, and asks 
Jesus whether he is the King of the Jews. ‘Lhis 
question, be it observed, presupposes the information 
having been laid as St. Luke tells us it was ; or how 
should Pilate have had this question suggested to him ? 

At this point all Four narratives agree. The ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Art thou the King of the Jews ?” is related by 
all in the same words, But in what follows there is 
great resemblance of diversity. The Three give for 
our Lord’s answer, *‘ Thou sayest it.” Then St. 
Matthew and St. Mark represent our Lord as accused 
vehemently by the chief priests (and elders), and 
answering nothing, either to them or, asin St. Mark, 
to the governor himself. Here, however, St. John 
gives us the details of a long and deeply interesting 
conversation between tho Prisoner and His judge, in 
which the kinghood of our Lord, and the nature of 
His kingdom, and His having come into the world to 
testify to the truth, of which Pilate knows nothing, 
are asserted. This took place within the Pretorium ; 
whereas the vehement accusations by the chief priests 
and elders must of necessity have been made without ; 
for Pilate says to our Lord, ‘‘ Hearest thou not how 
many things they witness against thee?” And thus 
all discrepancy is removed. In-the presence of His 
accusers He answered nothing, not even to the go- 
vernor ; but when within the Pretorium, He held the 
conversation which St. John gives us, At the close 
of this, and after asking ‘‘ What is truth?” Pilate came 
out to them, and announced his persuasion of our Lord’s 
innocence : again, says St. John, because his former 
question, ‘* What charge bring ye against this man ?” 
yet unanswered, was his first declaration to that effect. 

And now comes in an important portion of the 
narrative, for which we are beholden to St. Luke 
alone. In their rejection of Pilate’s acquittal of their 
prisoner, the chief priests had mentioned Galilee as 
the supposed scene of His seditious attempts. On 
this Pilate sends Him to Herod, who, having insulted 
Him, and clothed Him with a scarlet robe, sends Him 
back to Pilate. A source of information connected 
with the family of Herod, and open to St. Luke, may 
be indicated by his having enumerated (ch. viii. 3) 
Joanna, wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward, among the 
women who attended on Him and ministered to Him 
of their substance. Thus an incident of this kind, 
which in the mere summary account of the events of 
the day had been absorbed in the greater parts, would 
be recalled to the diligent investigator St. Luke. 

We have now then our Lord again presented to 
His persecutors, with the renewed declaration of His 
innocence from Pilate, strengthened also, as in St. 
Luke, by the fact that Herod had not thought Him 
worthy of punishment. Pilate is anxious to release 
Him ; he will chastise Him and let Him go; he tries 
to get them to choose Him as the prisoner to be given 
them at the feast. But Barabbas is preftrred ; and 
here we have again the united testimony of the Four ; 
St. Matthew adding the interesting particular of the 
message of Pilate’s wife. On this fact more may rest 
than at first might appear. Undoubtedly there does 
seem to have been a previous acquaintance on 
the part of the Roman governor with our Lord and 
His character, to which this incident may furnish a 


clue. We owe the account of Pilate having washed 
his hands also to St. Matthew. 

Here then we have the release of Barabbas re- 
lated by the Three, and implied by St. John ; and the 
scourging of Jesus: this latter being related by all 
but St. Luke, and by him included in the words, 
** Pilate decreed that their request should be granted ;” 
for it was usual with the Romans to scourge criminals 
before execution. 

Previously to His being led away to be crucified, 
all but St. Luke relate to us His mockery by the 
soldiers, the crown of thorns, the purple robe, the 
saluting Him as King of the Jews, St. Luke has 
told us that the purple robe had been before put on 
Him by Herod, aud he passes over the rest of this 
portion of the narrative. 

But here the last Evangelist again interposes with 
a weighty history of the end of this eventful audience, 
which the rest had not given us. The bringing forth 
of Jesus after His mocking by the soldiers, the final 
declaration of His innocence, the fear of Pilate on 
hearing that He had called himself the Son of God,— 
the entering in again, and the declaration by the 
Prisoner of the source of the Judge’s power,—the 
fresh determination of Pilate to release Him, and 
how that determination was finally overborne,—all of 
these, so important in the account to be given of the 
governor’s ultimate decision, we get only from the 
disciple who was known to the High Priest, and who 
seems on this occasion to have been present where 
others could not. 

And now the Four narratives join again, at the point 
where our Lord, being by Pilate delivered to the will 
of His enemies, is led away to be crucified. 

VIL—The Crucifixion.—Here St. John begins by 
summing up very shortly the leading away and the 
incidents of the crucifixion properly so called. From 
St. Matthew and St. Mark we have the fact, that they 
| took off from Jesus the purple robe and put on Him 

His own garments ; from all Three, that the cross was 
|laid on Simon the Cyrenian, to bear it; St. Mark 
adding a personal notice, that he was father of Alex- 
| ander and Rufus ; St. Luke, that he bore the cross 
after Jesus, 

But now we have from St. Luke, the careful in- 
quirer in Jerusalem, the detail respecting our Lord 
turning to the women that wept and bewailed Him. 
I shall have occasion to notice by-and-by, that details 
of this peculiar character especially belong to St. 
Luke’s narrative of the Passion and Resurrection. On 
the name of the place to which our Lord was taken, 
all are agreed. St. John gives the explanation, that 
| Golgotha was its Hebrew appellation, while St. Luke 
omits that name altogether, and (in the genuine text) 
tells us that it was called Cranium, “a skull,” thereby 
showing us that ‘‘ the place of a skull,” which it is 
called in the others, is to be understood, not of skulls 
lying about there (which could not well be, in the care 
| of the Jews to escape poliution), but of some natural 
conformation of the hill or rock resembling a skull 
| when seen from a distance. 

Being arrived there, che Roman soldiers, whose 
| office it was, despoil our Lord of His garments, and 
| nail Him to the cross. It is this which gives signifi- 
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cance to the prayer of Jesus here preserved to us by 
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St. Luke: ‘* Father, forgive them, for they know not 


what they do.” They were but blindly performing 
that which came in the course of their daily duty. It 
is full of interest to reflect that the Evangelist who 
relates this incident, is also he who tells us of the 
pious centurion Cornelius, and the devout soldier who 
waited upon him. I might add, he who, as the 
companion of St. Paul, must have been much and often 
in intercourse with the Roman soldiery, and likely to 
hear from them more than others. It is notable also 
in connection with this, that St. Luke is the Evange- 
list who gave us so minute and accurate an account, in 
his seventh chapter, of the healing of the centurion’s 
servant. With regard to two being crucified with our 
Lord, one on either side, all are in accord. In St. 
Matthew and St. Mark they are robbers, in St. Luke, 
malefactors, in St. John they are merely called 
‘ other two.” 

A title was placed over the cross, that is, on the 
upright portion seen above the head, on which the 
name and description of the crime were inscribed. 
This title was, according to St. Matthew, “ This is 
Jesus, the King of the Jews ;” according to St. Mark, 
‘The King of the Jews;’’ according to St. Luke, 
‘This is the King of the Jews ;” according to St. 
John, *‘ Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews.” 
This latter, as the fuller form, has generally been 
taken as the actual Greek inscription. St. John also 
tells us that it was written in the three current lan- 
guages, —Hebrew, Greek, Latin,—and gives the addi- 
tional anecdote that the Jews wished to have the title 
altered, but Pilate refused. 
words, “The King of the Jews,” at which the Jews 
were offended, are common to all four forms of the 
title ; constituting as they did the offence, for which 
the punishment had been ostensibly inflicted. 

Now follows (I am taking St. John’s order of events) 
the incident, common to the Four, of the casting lots 
for the tunic of Jesus. St. John gives us the reason 
for this, and connects it with the prophecy in the 
22nd Psalm. The verse in St. Matthew which cites 
the prophecy is spurious, not being found in any of 
the most ancient authorities. See the notice, at the 
place, in No. IL. of these papers. 

The mocking on the cross by the passers-by and 
the chief priests and scribes, is given at most length 
by St. Matthew. St. Mark joins him in reporting 
the taunt about rebuilding the Temple in three days ; 
St. Mark and St. Luke in reporting ‘‘ He saved others, 
himself He cannot save,” or *‘ Let Him save himself if 
He is the Christ, the chosen of God.” All Three agree in 
joining with this a taunt respecting His being King of 
Israel ; but again St. Luke tells us that it was the 
soldiers, as they offered Him vinegar (sour wine), who 
thus reproached Him. St. Matthew alone tells us 
that in thus reviling Him they used the very words 
of the Messianic Psalm xxii., ‘‘He trusted in God; 
let Him deliver Him now, if He will have Him.” St. 
Matthew and St. Mark velate that the thieves who 
were crucified with Him reviled Him (‘‘in the same 
manner,” adds St. Matthew). Had we but this state- 
ment, we certainly should depart with a wrong impres- 
sion of that which really happened. St. Luke, who 


It is observable that the 
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seems throughout this part of the history to be in 
possession of accurate information which the others 


| had not, relates that it was one only of the thieves 


who thus reviled the Lord, and adds the history, so 
familiar to every Christian mind, of the penitent, and 
of the gracious promise made to him, 

Of the whole incidents of this period St. John 
gives us but ove; that one, however, is of deep inte- 
rest : the committal of the mother of our Lord, by 
his dying command, to the care of the disciple whom 
Jesus loved. When we consider that there were then 
living four of the brethren of our Lord, and that St. 
John was not related to him in the flesh, this incident 
must ever be full of mystery: whether we consider 
these brethren as His true brothers by the same 
mother,—as children of Joseph by a former mar- 
riage,—or as His cousins ; for whichever view we take, 
we cannot remove the difficulty of His having set 
aside the ties of kindred in committing so sacred a 
trust, and preferring to them those of holy friend- 
ship.* 

And now the solemn end approaches. The super- 
natural darkness is related by the Three in almost the 
same terms. No stress is to be laid on St. John’s not 
mentioning any given fact in the history : he does not 
repeat incidents already furnished by the ordinary 
apostolic tradition, except some special reason moves 
him to do so. The great cry of the suffering Redeemer, 
“My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” 
is given, in different forms of the common Hebrew 
dialect of Palestine, by St. Matthew and St. Mark 
only. The bystanders, in derision, give Him vinegar 
on a sponge, in answer, St. John informs us, to His 
ery of “I thirst,” and after this, He cried out again 
with a loud voice, and expired. What this cry was, 
we are expressly told by St. John: ‘* When then Jesus 
had received the vinegar, He said, ‘It is finished,’ 
and bowing His head He delivered up His spirit.” 
Nor is this inconsistent with St. Luke’s equally detailed 
account, that ‘* Jesus crying (or, when He had cried) 
with a loud voice, said, ‘Father, into Thy hands I 
commend my spirit :? and when He had said this, He 
expired.” For this may be the cry ‘‘ delivering up 
His spirit,” of which we were told by St. John, and 
the loud cry may be the “ It is finished.” 

And now follow the portents which accompanied 
the Saviour’s death, related in most detail by St. 
Matthew ; St. Mark and St. Luke noticing only the 
rending of the veil of the Temple, which St. Luke 
appears to place during the darkness and before the 
Lord’s death. The mysterious addition is given by 
St. Matthew, that “‘the graves were opened, and 
many bodies of the saints which slept were raised up, 
and went out of the tombs after His resurrection, 
and entered into the holy city, and appeared to many.” 
These words suggest to us many questions, which only 
the fuller knowledge of the blessed state to come 
will enable us to answer: Who were these that were 





* Professor Lightfoot, in his recent edition of the Epistle to the 
Galatians, assumes that this difficulty bears wholly on the hypothesis 
of the Lord’s brethren being sons of Joseph and Mary, and that the 
other hypotheses are free from it. But surely it bears on all, though 
not on all in exactly the same degree. If, as Professor Lightfoot 
maintains, they were sons of Joseph by a former marriage, the setting 
them aside for a stranger to the family was surely a step almost 
as unaccountable, as if they were sons of Joseph and Mary. 
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| 
raised? What was it that happened at the moment | soldier brake not His legs, but one of the soldiers 


of the Lord’s death ? 


Were the graves only opened, | pierced His side with a spear, and the undeniable 


and did the raising of the bodies happen, as we might | tokens of veritable human death were seen to issue 


expect, after He, the first-fruits, was raised? Not so, 


says the narrative, but, which is surprising, that the | 


bodies were raised now, at the death of the Lord, and 
that they awaited His resurrection to come out of the 
tombs and enter into the holy city and appear to many. 
We may notice here a mark of consistency uniting 
the end of the first Gospel with the beginning—the 
appellation of ‘‘the holy city” to designate Jerusalem : 
the same which had occurred in St. Matthew’s narra- 
tive of the temptation. 

The effect on the centurion (‘‘and those who with him 
watched Jesus :” so St. Matthew) is given in similar 
terms by all Three. But in St. Matthew it is the earth- 
quake and attendant circumstances which make the 
impression ; in St. Mark, the manner of the Lord’s 
death ; in St. Luke, simply “‘ that which happened.” 
Here, again, we have St. Luke doubtless giving us 
the exact words used by the centurion, whilst all the 
others relate rather that which those words implied ; 
for if our Lord was a just and true man, He was the 
Son of God, for He had given Himself out so to be. 

The solemn account terminates w:th the notice that 
the women who had followed Him from Galilee were 
looking on from afar; and St. Matthew and St. Mark 
enumerate four who were among them. St. Luke adds 
to them ‘‘all His acquaintance,” and tells us, evi- 
dently again from his testimony collected at Jerusalem, 
that all the multitudes who flocked together to the spec- 
tacle, when they saw what had happened, returned 
beating their breasts, A notice indeed remarkable 
and worth pondering. That day’s event, in other 
words, produced dismay and anguish among the spec- 
tators; the taunts and jeers of the passers-by are 
heard no more ; are forgotten in the presence of the 
darkness, and the trembling of the earth, and the 
superhuman cry of the Sufferer ; and those who just 
now were shouting ‘*Come down and save thyself,” are 
inwardly sighing ‘*‘ Woe unto us, for we have slain the 
just ; for this day’s deed will rise up in judgment 
against us.” * 

And now the beloved disciple has his express testi- 
mony to bear to the truth of the humanity of the 
Lord. This death of His, there were some who said, 
was no true death: only a semblance ; only a with- 
drawal of the spirit from the body by a miracle ; and 
He died not as mendie, And so St. John at Ephesus 
looks back over the years that had passed, and in the 
name of the Spirit, tells how the Jews, careful against 
outward pollution, besought Pilate that the legs of the 
three crucified men might be broken, and the bodies 
taken away : how, finding our Lord already dead, the 





* It will be observed that I have said nothing of the remarkable 
discrepancy between St. Mark and St. John as to the hour of the 
crucifixion: the former relating that it was the “third hour when 
they crucified Him” (xv. 25), and the latter, that it was the sixth hour 
when Pilate said to the Jews, ‘‘ Behold your King!” (xix. 1). Itis 
quite impossible for us to reconcile these statements by any informa- 
tion we ut present possess. It must be quite clear, en the one hand, 
that there could never really exist such a difference as this between 
any two accounts of this memorable day ; and on the other hand that 
no difference in the method of counting the hours of the day can be 
supposed as a solution for the difficulty. St. John had the Apostolic 
tradition before him which used one reckoning of time: can it be for 
&@ momeat believed that he, writing to fill out and clear up that 
hoon wane would adopt another reckoning, to the confusion of his 

ers 
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therefrom. This the Apostle himself saw; and we 
may therefore assume that he had returned to the 
fatal spot, after having led away her who was now by 
a higher tie even than that of nature his mother, and 
had remained watching there since. 

And in both these incidents, the Apostle reminds 
us, Holy Scripture found its fulfilment: in the 
former, the commandment concerning the Passover 
lamb, that not a bone of it was even to be broken; in 
the latter, the declaration of Zechariah, that the house 
of David and the inhabitants of Jerusalem should 
look on Him whom they had pierced. 

VIII.—And here we have another point of junction 
of the four Evangelists: the pious service of Joseph 
of Arimathea, The four notices are much in the same 
terms ; those who do not state that Joseph was a 
disciple of Jesus, implying it; and St. John plainly 
describing him as a disciple, but secretly, for fear of 
the Jews. All, in the course of the narrative, inform 
us that it was the preparation of the Sabbath, as in- 
deed we learnt before from St. John. St. Mark relates 
that Pilate wondered at Jesus being already dead, 
and assured himself that it was so by inquiry from 
the centurion. St. John adds that Nicodemus, who 
came before to Him by night, assisted in the pious 
labour of wrapping in linen the sacred Body; and 
by this we see the continual care of the beloved 
Apostle to introduce those circumstances which may 
illustrate the power of Jesus to educe faith and love, 
These two men, who before were secret and timid 
disciples, are made, by the wondrous power of the 
Cross, into bold and fearless men, Their Master was 
popular, was widely followed, was gaining on the 
world,—then they feared to follow Him; now He is 
betrayed, forsaken, condemned, executed,—when lo! 
they come forward, and bestow cost and care on His 
corpse. 

The *‘ tomb cut in the rock,”—simply called such 
by St. Mark,—is described as Joseph’s “‘own new 
tomb” by St. Matthew; and both St. Luke and St. 
John add the significant notice, that never had any 
man been buried init. The Three conclude with a 
notice respecting the faithful women who sat over 
against the sepulchre, and beheld it, and how His 
body was laid : and, adds St. Luke, ever precise when 
they are concerned, ‘‘they went away and bought 
spices and ointments, and rested the Sabbath-day ac- 
cording to the commandment.” We have but one 
notice of anything that occurred during the time when 
our Lord lay in the tomb, and that is found in St 
Matthew. The chief priests and Pharisees obtained 
from Pilate leave to use the Roman guard, which 
was at their disposal during the feast, for the custody 
of the tomb, for fear the disciples should come and 
steal away the Body. Certainly, for s»me reason, 
this Evangelist seems to have had peculia knowledge 
of that which took place in the house of Pilate. It 
is just what we might expect, that according as each 
happened to have acquaintances who were concerned 
in this orthat portion of the field of action, his narrative 
would embrace a set of details peculiar to himself, 
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1X.—We now come to the most important, as it | 


is the most difficult, part of our comparison : that of 
the accounts of the Resurrection. And here it is 
necessary to enter for a few moments again on the 
saine train of thought which occupied us at the 
beginning of my last paper. Let us again place our- 
selves on the spot, amidst the events which happened. 
The mood of mind of the whole body of disciples 
was that of bitter disappointment, gradually settling 
down into despair. They had passed vut of their 
former confidence and hope. They ‘‘ trusted it had 
been He.” This had passed away, and they acknow- 
ledged their fatal mistake. There was doubiless 
something also of shame mingled with this sadness. 
They had ‘‘ erred, they had played the fool exceed- 
ingly.” They were going back to their homes and occu- 
pations sadder and wiser men, We have not the faintest 
hint that hope survived in any one of them: that 
any one dwelt in thought upon the Lord’s often 
repeated words, that after three days He would rise 
again. Certainly, it is plain that the beloved disciple 
did not : and if he did not, what other did? Cer- 
tainly, it is as plain that the faithful women did not ; 
for the very service which they came to render, im- 
plied finality of rest in the tomb; and when one of 
them found the Body gone, the fact of the Resurrec- 
tion did not even occur to her ; but simply that it 
had been taken away and laid elsewhere. 


I make these remarks, as I made similar remarks | 





PRESENT was all changed. The band of baffled ones, 
hiding their heads hither and thither in Jerusalem, 
suddenly knit up in heart and hope, with a mission 
such as man was never yet intrusted with, and a 
purpose such as man never yet conceived. Upon 
them that sat in darkness had arisen a great light. 
The FuTurE was all changed ; if indeed the happy 
bewildered spirit had that day any leisure to look 
forward. The sinking of heart at those coming days 
of resumed humble occupation in Galilee :—that 
finger of scorn which was to point at the dupes who 
had been with Jesus of Nazareth, the crucified im- 
postor :—where are thesenow? The Kingdom,—the 
Glory,—the Twelve Thrones,—all have flashed back 
again into the dark space. What wonder if the glory 
dazzled them—this morning sun in his strength 
bursting in upon midnight? What marvel if they 
‘could not see for the greatness of that light ?” 

And if the four narratives of the Resurrection be 
genuine pieces of human testimony, we have a right to 
claim that, as the day was, so shall the tidings be. 
All was surprise ; eager running to and fro ; reports 
waxing ever stronger and stronger ; idle tales become 
sober facts ; sober facts turned into shadows and fleeing 
like mist away. Where is all this in those testimonies 
which are presented to me as truth? Do they reflect 
the character of the time? Are they fragmentary, 
hurried, confused—+truth shivered in the shifting mir- 
ror? Because, if they are, I shall at least know one 





before, to illustrate the character of this eventful | thing; either they are the genuine evidence of those 
day ; and with the character, the narratives which | who were tossed upon the waves of this tempestuous 


partake of that character. 
day that ever dawned, 
been, many new and unexpected turns have come 


It was unlike any other | day, or they are the ablest imitation the world has 
Many strange days have | ever seen. 


But suppose the contrary. Let us imagine mat- 


suddenly upon men’s lives: but never one like this. ters to be thus: We have, [ will say, in these 


Think but of the event itself. The Dean, ative! not 
the lost and supposed to be dead. They had seen that 


body torn, pierced, buried. They had beheld it in| day. All is in its place. 


its lifelessness taken down from the cross, livid and 


} 


| 
| 


four accounts, the most complete, nicely fitted, 
soberly balanced history of the whole events of the 
What one does not relate, 
the other puts in where it ought to come. No ques- 


flaccid. They had even tended it in death, and wrapped | tion arises, no doubt, no difficulty as to what each 


it in spices for its long rest in the tomb, Whatever 


| 


person did and saw, and when. What would be our 


doubt arose within them, none occurred to any mind | verdict on such a history? Thinking the worst of it— 


respecting the reality of this fact of death. The 
Dean, ative! No mere apparition of the departed 
spirit, clothed in a thin veil of its former shape. 
The Deap Himself, able to be tested and handled ; 
with the marks of the nails in His hands and feet, 
and the pathway of the spear in His side. All was 
changed. Not to them only, as when the long-lost 
appears, and the widow’s heart sings for joy ; but all 
the world was changed, for the Dgeap was ALive! 
Nature was changed. A new creation had begun. 
Human thought was changed. Death was no longer 
death, but the seed-ground and vestibule of life. 
The past was all changed: no longer a deplorable 
mistake, covering with shame, best forgotten,—but 
now a treasury of all that is precious, the childhood 
that is to be father of a glorious manhood. The 


| fold History of the Resurrection ? 
| paper will show. 
l 


it is a story made up by collusion : these men met, 
and agreed what each should say; we have no security 
that the whole has not been invented and fixed toge- 
ther to deceive. Thinking the best of it, and believ- 
ing it to relate the truth,—we lose the fourfold cord of 
testimony, and our mauifold witnesses are reduced ‘to 
one ; or rather, not even to one, for we have no freshness 
of individual character left. We lose all the reflection 
of the stir and excitement of the day: such a Gospel 
would be a poor companion for Easter morning ; it 
would have no retinacula to lay hold of the interest. 
How many eyes would it cause to brim over with 
tears? How many hearts to leap with joy ? 

Which of these two characters belongs to our four- 
I hope my next 
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SAUL, FIRST KING OF ISRAEL. 
CHAPTER VIII.—THE WITCH OF ENDOR. 


Tue two men most dreaded by Saul, yet most capable 
of having served him, are removed. Samuel is dead, 
and David is an exile. The king sits uneasy on his 
weakened and tottering throne. Alarming rumours 
reach him of a fresh movement of the Philistines. 
Burning to wipe off the disgrace of late defeat, they 
have mustered their whole strength, marched north- 
ward along the coast, and encamped in the great plain 
of Esdraelon. 

This large open-line plain—the fittest for all military 
movements which Palestine presents—has well been 
called the battle-field of nations. More decisive 
battles have been fought upon it than on any other 
spot on earth. Chaldeans, Assyrians, Midianites, 
Israelites, Philistines, Egyptians, Crusaders, Saracens, 
Turks, Arabs, French, have met there in deadly strife 
to trample in dust and blood, the banners wet with 
the dews of Tabor and Hermon. And there was the 
fatal battle fought which cost Saul his kingdom and 
his life. 

Hearing of the great muster of the enemy and of 
their march northward, the king is forced to move 
northwards also, ‘‘ gathering all Israel together,” so as 
to confront the foe, as, bending round at the head of 
the great valley, they threaten to invade his territories. 
Hastening through the hill country of Samaria, he 
climbs the heights of Gilboa, descends their northern 
slopes, and pitches his camp on the very ground that 
Gideon and his band once occupied. Looking across 
the narrow plain which here separates the heights of 
Gilboa from the ridge of Little Hermon, he sees the 
vast army of the Philistines encamped a few miles off 
at Shunem. ‘*And when Saul saw the host of the 
Philistines, he was afraid, and his heart greatly trem- 
bled” (1 Sam. xxviii. 5). Naturally he was no coward. 
He had faced without fear those Philistines in many 
a fight before. Why does he tremble now? Perhaps 
we can answer that question for him better than he 
could have answered it for himself. About forty 
years have come and gone since, as their first elected 
king, he had led out the Israelites to raise the siege of 
Jabesh Gilead. More than half of that time has 
passed with the awful doom—‘ the kingdom has been 
rent from thee and given to another ”—hanging over 
his head, drinking up his spirit, unsettling reason 
on her throne. Ten of these years have been 
spent in the unreasonable, ungenerous, blood- 
thirsty persecution of David. All the time he has 
been trying to reign without God over Israel— 
too often has been engaged in direct attempts to re- 
sist God’s will. It has been a long and weary conflict ; 
for woe ever is to the man that striveth with his 
Maker ; and, strong man as he was, Saul is well-nigh 
worn out. Jaded, hopeless, heartless, he surveys that 
wide-spread camp of the bold enemies of Israel, and 
his heart trembles. He remembers the day when 
Samuel was by his side to counsel and encourage. 
He had refused to listen to his voice, and the lips of 
the prophet are now closed in death. He remembers | 

I..-—39. 








the youthful hero who, in the name of the Lord God 
of Hosts, had slain their haughty champion, and at 
the head of the tribes had so often routed these 
Philistines. He had driven that man from his 
country, to find a refuge in the land of the enemy. 
For aught that Saul knew, David might be somewhere 
in that opposing camp. He wants advice, but where 
is he to get it 7—he wants support, but on whom or 
what is he to lean? He sees that the confidence of 
his army in him as their leader is sadly shaken. He 
has lost confidence in himself. In his weakness and 
perplexity he will do now what he would not do before 
—he will seek counsel of the Lord. Samuel can no 
longer be consulted ; but there are some of the 
young prophets whom he has trained. He inquires 
of the Lord through them, but there is no response. 
There is the Ephod, with its Urim and Thummim, 
which somehow or other, notwithstanding the 
slaughter of Ahimelech and the priests at Nob, has 
been recovered. ‘This method of inquiry is also 
tried, but it, too, fails. Beside them there is a still 
more ancient way. God had been known, when 
there were no prophets and no priests, to reveal His 
will in dreams and visions of the night. This way, 
too, is tried, but with like ill success. 

Such passionate repeated inquiry, followed by such 
profound unbroken silence—what a commentary on 
the words, ** Then shall they call on me, but I will not 
answer. They shall seek me early, but they shall not 
find me.” Prayer, one might be inclined to say, may 
come too late. But the saying unqualified would be 
false, True prayer—the prayer of real penitence, 
desire, and faith—can never come too late: was 
never offered at the throne of grace in vai@a@He 
proved the truth of this, who with his dyif™# ite 
poured the prayer, ‘‘ Lord, remember me when thou 
comest into thy kingdom,” into the ear of the Re- 
deemer upon the cross, Late though the hour was, 
and weak the hand, he knocked and it was opened ; 
he asked, and far more than he asked was given. 
It is the extorted prayer—the prayer, not of faith, 
but of fear; the prayer pressed out alone by some 
dire extremity into which the petitioner has been 
driven—that fails of audience. Such kind of in- 
quiry of the Lord was Saul’s upon this occasion ; 
so disallowed of Heaven, as not partaking of the 
nature of true prayer, that in the fourteenth verse of 
the tenth chapter of the First Book of Chronicles, it is 
given as one of the reasons why he perished after- 
wards on the battle-field, that he ‘* inquired not of the 
Lord.” With all the apparent diligence and anxiety 
he gave this proof that it was with a false heart he 
had gone to God, that, when He would not answer, 
rather than be baulked, he would go to the Devil and 
his earthly instruments, ‘‘And when Saul inquired 
of the Lord, the Lord answered him not, neither by 
dreams, nor by Urim, nor by prophets. Then said 








Saul unto his servants, Seek me a woman that hath a 
familiar spirit, that I may go to her, and inquire of her.” 
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What a curious mixture of wilfulness, unbelief, and 
superstition is here! When all the legitimate methods 
of getting counsel from the Lord had failed, Saul 
should have taken this as intimating to him that 
he must enter on the coming conflict without such 
counsel. Had he had any real faith in God, from 
whom alone such counsel could come, he should have 
submitted to his fate. But in his extremity and his 
fear he feels the want of divine direction, and he 
must have it. Not even here will he be thwarted. 
If he cannot get the counsel direct from God, he will 
get it through Samuel, The Prophet, indeed, is dead, 
but there were those who undertook, by their incan- 
tations, to call up the spirits of the dead and put them 
in connection with the living. He will have recourse 
now to one of these necromancers, True, he had him- 
self, in the preceding years of his reign, done much to 
drive away or cut off such from the land. His zeal 
in doing so had beenhollow. It was to please Samuel, 
or from the fancy that these wizards had to do with 
the sending the Evil Spirit that had so troubled him, 
or to quiet a conscience that was ill at ease, or to win 
a cheap reputation for piety. It thwarted no natural 
inclination; it demanded no self-denial ; it cost no 
sacrifice. He did it, as he did all things, vigorously, 
impetuously, well pleased with himself at gaining in 
such easy way the character of a religious prince. 
Had Samuel, in the midst of all his fiery zeal in 
cleansing the land from the guilt of necromancy, met 
him and told him that the night would come that 
would see him creeping in disguise to consult a witch, 
how ready would Saul have been with Hazael’s ques- 
tion, “Is thy servant a dog that he should do this 
thing?” And yet this is the very thing that he now 
does. But did he really believe in the power to call up 
the dead and put the living in communication with 
them? Withoutsome faith in the existence of such a 
power, would he have sought out one that had a fami- 
liar spirit to put himself in her hands? In this strange 
passage of his life he presents himself as one of that 
numerous class—not rare even in our own days—who, 
believing little and caring little about the things of 
the invisible world that have been actually revealed, 
give themselves up to the vainest and silliest super- 
stitions. It would seem that an utter want of faith 
in the world of spirits is what our nature cannot 
universally or permanently sustain ; and if it be not 
that intelligent, well-defined, and well-founded faith 
which receives the revelation God has been pleased to 
give us in His Word, it will turn into that weak 
credulity which is ready to swallow such idle tales of 
the supernatural as the folly of the wise or the cunning 
of the artful sets afloat. 

The search that the king ordered is made, His 
servants learn that there lives at Endor a woman who 
is reputed to have a familiar spirit. But Endor lies 
on the other side of that ridge at the base of which 
the Philistines lie encamped. To reach it the valley 
would have to be crossed and the left flank of the 
enemy encircled and passed by. Saul will risk the 
journey. He must see the woman. He waits till 
the day declines and the shadows of night are upon 
hill and valley. He selects two men to go with him, 
on whose fidelity he can depend, He lays aside his 











ordinary dress, and puts on other raiment. In this 
disguise he quits the camp, crosses the valley, passes 
eastwards round the hosts of the Philistines, climbs 
the shoulder of Little Hermon, and descends apon the 
village where the witch is living. About midnight, 
in her solitary dwelling, the woman is roused, and 
through the darkness, by help of her uplifted light, 
she sees three strangers at her door. She asks their 
errand. A. voice, muffled, hollow, trembling, makes 
answer : ‘‘I pray thee, divine unto me by the familiar 
spirit, and bring me him up, whom [I shall name.” 
There is something in the tone of that voice, in. the 
cowering aspect of that stalwart stooping figure, that 
stirs suspicion ; nor will the woman take a step till 
she has got security by oath that she shall not suffer, 
Then the says, ‘‘ Whom shall [ bring up unto thee ?” 
‘* Bring me up Samuel,” her eager visitant replies, 
The word has scarce passed from his lips when the 
woman starts and screams. Before ever she has put 
her unholy art into requisition,—before she has tried 
any of her necromancing tricks,—to her horror and 
surprise, somewhere in the background, where Saul’s 
eye can’t catch it, a figure rises from the ground, 
and the form, the face, the long white hair, the well- 
known mantle, are recognised by her at once. Instantly 
the truth flashes upon her as to who her visitor must 
be. The sense of her own peril for a moment over- 
whelms her. She turns to him and says, ** Why 
hast thou deceived me ? for thou art Saul.” Hushing 
her alarm, but as excited as herself, Saul says, ‘‘ Be 
not afraid...what sawest thou ?...what form is he of ?” 
*¢ And she said, An old man cometh up; and he is 
covered with a mantle.” But now the figure comes 
under Saul’s own eye. He perceives that it is Samuel. 
He stoops with his face to the ground, and bows before 
him. The prophet is the first to speak—‘* Why hast 
thou disquieted me, to bring me up?” Saul tells his 
miserable tale—‘‘ I am sore distressed . . . the Philis- 
tines make waragaiust me. . . God is departed fromme, 
and answereth me nomore . . . therefore have I called 
thee, that thou mayest make known unto me what I 
shall do.” Alas! he gets not what he wanted. He 
gets but the old rebuke which so long has been ringing 
in his ears. No advice is given—no hope held out ; 
but since with this prying, impatient curiosity, by 
these unlawful, unholy means, he has sought to 
pierce the future, the veil is so far lifted up, and from 
these ashy bloodless lips the fearful words are heard— 
‘¢To-morrow shalt thou and thy sons be with me: 
the Lord also shall deliver the host of Israel into the 
hand of the Philistines.” 

We enter into no speculation as to whence the dis- 
embodied spirit of Samuel came, or as to how it 
became visible to mortal eye. Wherever that spirit 
was, it was within the Divine reach, under the Divine 
command; and He who sent it to tenant for a 
time the mortal body which it laid aside in the 
grave at Ramah, could send it where He liked, and 
clothe it with visibility at His pleasure. We accept 
the narrative as it is given. It was by no trick, by 
no power of incantation, that the spirit of Samuel 
thus appeared. The witch of Endor had nothing to 
do with the bringing of it up. It came, for the God 
of all spirits sent it. It came with a message, autho- 
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ritative, prophetic, that it could have got from Him 
alone. It came from the place of the dead, for He 
had this work for it to do among the living. And 
that work done, it vanishes before Saul has time to 
ask another question, or supplicate a reversal of the 
doom. But, even though time had been given, he 
had not strength. Worn out with care, weakened by 
abstinence, wearied by the night journey, he had 
brought but little strength to the interview ; and at 
the announcement, so unexpected and so fearful, all 
the little strength that is left gives way, and he falls 
‘“‘straightway all along upon the earth.’ The 
woman pleads. His attendants remind him that 
time is passing, and that before daybreak they must 
be back again to Gilboa. At last, with difficulty 
persuaded, he rises, takes some food, and then departs. 
It does not need to have a woman’s heart to mourn 
over the prostrate prince. Degrading as, in all 
respects, was that stealthy night-visit to a reputed 
witch, yet when we hear him getting that message 
from the unseen world, that to-morrow his army was 


the living from the world of the dead. The spirits 
of the departed! They live in the region that 
God hath given them—out of the body we know; 
but whether by knowledge and sympathy in any 
close connection with the living, we cannot tell. 
We have no spell to summon them into our pre- 
sence, nor may ever another of them take human 
form or employ human speech. But there in that 
shadowy land they stand ; and across the gulf that 
divides us and them, one utterance of theirs falls upon 
our listening ear—‘‘ To-morrow,”—they say to us—a 
few more days—a few more years it may be to us— 
to-morrow to them,—“ thou too shall be with us,” 
Let us drink the message in; and as we know that 
the passage into the world of spirits is so near, and 
shall bring with it such solemn issues, so let this 
short day of life be spent by each of us humbly, watch- 
fully, prayerfully, dutifully, that when that morrow 
cometh, instead of hell from beneath moving to meet 
us at our coming,—lost spirits rising from their unblest 
seats to mock our advent with the scornful question, 





to be beaten, and he and his sons to be numbered with 

the dead, and when we see him fall full length on the | 

earthen floor, every other feeling is lost in that of pity. | 
It is a mysterious line that separates the world of | 


** Art thou also become one of us?”—happy spirits 
with outstretched arms may welcome us to the sun- 
bright shores of an unshadowed eternity. 

Wm. Hanna. 





BENEFICENCE : 
ITS PRINCIPLE AND ITS PRACTICE. 


Mucus attention is at present rightly directed to , 
the subject of contributions made by Christians, | 
from regard to Christ’s will, in behalf both of objects 
more strictly religious and objects more generally phi- | 
lanthropic. The theme deserves and will repay ali | 
the labour that has been expended upon it. This 
Journal, considering its name and its nature, should 
not shrink from taking its share in the healthful dis- 
cussion. Avoiding specific plans, and leaving socie- 
ties and individuals to prosecute their views in their 
own way, we shall in two papers endeavour to call 
attention to some scriptural principles that ought to 
govern the whole case, and throw out some hints 
bearing on practical details. 

As we have nothing to say on the subject except 
what we learn by applying scriptural doctrine to the 
actual circumstances of the time, we shall, both really 
and ostensibly, start from a text at the beginning, 
and lean on it more or less closely throughout. ‘‘I 
beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of 
God, that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable 
service.”—Rom. xii. 1. 

The Epistle to the Romans is at once the most 
comprehensive and the most exact of all the Apostolic 
writings. Other books give prominence to particular 
subjects, but this book is a condense epitome of all 
revelation. The regularity of its structure is not less 
remarkable than the fulness of its matter. Here, if 
anywhere, you may expect to find, not only the sub- 
stance of Divine truth as a whole, but also the dis- 
tinctions and relations between its several parts, 


| 
} 








Overlooking for the present a multitude of subor- 
dinate distinctions, we find that the whole Epistle is 
primarily divided into two parts, and the first verse 
of the twelfth chapter is the link of connection between 
them. The first part (chapters ii—xi.) is occupied 
mainly with the question what man ought ‘to be- 
lieve concerning God ;” and the second (chapters 
xii,—xvi.), mainly with the question *‘ what duty God 
requires of man?” The first exhibits objective truth, 
the second enjoins subjective obedience. The one 
deals with Doctrine ; the other with Practice, 

Nor are these two exhibited as separate, distant, 
independent : they stand near each other for reci- 
procal support ; they are bound together, so that, 
though in nature they are. distinct, they shall in 
operation be as one, The Divine law provided for 
another case is equally applicable here :—‘‘ What 
God hath joined together let no man put asunder.” 
Much mischief has been done under the sun, by a 
wanton divorce of this divinely assorted pair. High 
doctrine professed, in company with a slippery prac- 
tice, is a loathsome thing ; and strict duty enjoined 
where doctrinal truth is discarded, will in experience 
be found ineffectual. Let not one man boast of his 
roots, and another of his fruits; but if you have 
roots, let us see what fruit they bear ; and if you 
would have fruits, cherish the roots ou which they 
grow. Let your faith produce obedience ; and let 
your obedience spring from faith. 

The first verse of the twelfth chapter constitutes 
the link that binds reciprocally the motive to the act, 
and the act to the motive. It tells at once what we 
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ought to do, and what will induce us to doit. For 
motive power the Apostle leans on ‘the mercies of 
God,” as they have been exhibited at length in the 
preceding portion of the Epistle; and for practical 
result he expects a complete and intelligent surrender 
of a believer’s whole life to the Lord that bought 
him, “‘ present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable ser- 
vice.’ * 

‘¢ The mercies of God” supply the motive power ; 
and the self consecration of the man is the result 
expected. 

I. The motive power applied, ‘I beseech you 
therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God.” By the 
term ‘‘therefore,” the logical connection between 
the preceding doctrinal statement and the subse- 
quent practical exhortation is articulately expressed. 
This letter writer is indeed a man of vast specula- 
tion, but he is also a man of intense human sym- 
pathy, and of downright practical aim. This is not 
a man who will work his way through eleven chapters 
of difficult doctrine, and then leave the whole floating 
in the firmament of an ardent imagination, When 
he has got such a living spiritual force, he will yoke 
it to the dead weight of a fallen world, in the hope 
that through the consequent drawing the fallen may 
at length arise. The Scriptures never separate evan- 
gelical doctrine from its legitimate use ; orthodoxy 
is inculcated, in order that beneficence may be pro- 
duced. 

The greater portion of this epistle is occupied with 
abstract doctrine; and yet the aim of the writer 
from first to last is to get human lives consecrated 
to good works. Paul is a skilful workman: he 
knows what he is about. To provide the water- 
power may be a much more lengthened and laborious 
process than to make the mill-wheel and set it a-going. 
The eye of the engineer must carefully scan the land- 
scape ; the area of the valley between watershed and 
watershed must be accurately measured ; the difference 
of level between the upper and lower extremity of the 
intended reservoir must be ascertained ; the weight of 
the pressure when the reservoir is full must be calcu- 
lated ; and a retaining wall of corresponding height 
and strength must be thrown across the bed of the 
rivulet, extending on either side to a sufficient distance 
up the slope. This wall must be perforated by an 
appropriate opening, and that opening stopped again 
by a convenient and moveable gate. The work is 
long and laborious : perhaps a year has been spent, 
and many labourers employed upon it; and as yet 
the mill-wheel has not been even once turned round. 
The labour is not lost, however. Every atom of the 
care and toil will tell on the final result, It has 
taken a long time to prepare the motive power, but 
when the reservoir is full of water, it is but the work 
of a moment to let it on the mill. Steadily, majes- 
tically, mightily flows the water, and all the compli- 
cated machinery is driven quickly round. 

A thought has been incidentally struck off and 
thrown to the side here ; we must pause to gather 
it. When the engineer has done all his work, and 
done it well, no result will be obtained unless the 
heavens above contribute their share of the combined 





operation. When complete preparation has been 
made to collect and store the water, with a view to 
the generation of mechanical power, the labour will 
be in vain, unless and until water fall from the sky 
to fill the provided storehouse. Even in the natural 
sphere man is at best only a ‘‘ fellow-worker with 
God ;” and if the Divine Partner in this common 
concern withhold His co-operation, the marrowless 
activity of man will remain utterly barren. The same 
law holds good in the spiritual department. Although 
the structure of a doctrinal system were framed by Paul, 
and enforced by Apollos, the goodly and symmetrical 
definitions, wanting the outpouring of the Spirit, would 
remain empty and dry, like the reservoir constructed 
on earth, if no rain should fall from heaven. Hence, 
while we are occupied with the preaching of the truth, 
we should all the while be looking upward for the gift 
of the Spirit. 

In the scheme of doctrine so fully set forth in the 
preceding portion of the Epistle, we have the reservoir 
where the power is stored; and in this verse the 
Apostle opens the sluice and directs the whole force of 
the stream upon human life, with the view of im- 
pelling it forward upon a course of beneficence, I 
beseech you by the mercies of God present your bodies 
a sacrifice. Let the memory of God’s goodness in the 
Gospel of His Son bear down upon your heart like 
the continuous flow of a river, until its accumulating 
weight overcome the inertia of an earthly mind and 
sends the whole life spinning round in a ceaseless 
effort to abate the sins and the sufferings of men. 
The logic as well as the love of the whole matter is 
tersely given in a single sontence by the Apostle 
John: ‘* Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought also 
to love one another.”—1 John iv. 11. 

Alas! that this vast volume of benefits should have 
flowed on some human hearts without interruption 
for many years, and yet that these hearts should 
stand at this day stiff and still. It isas when the water 
is permitted to play on a frozen wheel. When shall 
we, on a larger scale, see ‘‘times of refreshing from 
the presence of the Lord?” We need a softening 
within that will make the life yield to the motives 
already pressing on it from above. 

This relation subsisting betwern God’s mercies and 
man’s self-sacrificing obedience, as cause and effect, 
is, like most other scriptural principles, turned upside 
down in Rome. The system of the papacy has much to 
do with consecration both of persons and gifts, and it 
connects its sacrifices closely with the favour of God. 
Divine Mercy received and men’s service rendered 
are, in the Romish system, as firmly bound to- 
gether, as in the Epistle of Paul to the Romans ; but 
the order of the two things is reversed. In the 
teachings that were carried to Rome eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, God’s favour freely bestowed was 
represented as she cause of man’s service gratefully 
rendered: in the teachings that come from Rome 
to-day, man’s service is represented as the procuring 
cause of God’s favour. The Word has been wrested 
ou the Seven Hills ; its truth has been turned into 
a lie. 

But there is power in the false principles as well as 
in the true. The rods of the Egyptian magicians, in 
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certain things and to a certain extent, will serve as 
well to conjure with as the rod of Aaron. In the 
Middle Ages, vast resources were placed at the dis- 
posal of the Church. The promise of pardon in 
return for a material consideration, filled to over- 
flowing the coffers of the priests. Through the re- 
vived Christianity of the present day, a great and 
increasing stream of contributions is again flowing 
into the hands of those who, in Protestant countries, 


have the immediate direction of missionary work. | 


We could not reasonably be accused of extravagance, 
although we should entertain the hope, that ere the 
nineteenth century has run its course, the Church of 
Christ will have material resources at its disposal as 
great as the Church of Rome possessed in those ages 
when a feudal chief was fain to compound for the 
safety of his soul at death with half of the lands and 
goods that he had acquired by blood and rapine 
during his life-time. 


| produces in believers. 





Looking back through history | 


done by men have no value as a justifying righteous- 
ness before God ; but when the favour of God, through 
His Son, bestowed and accepted, goes before, and pro- 
duces the obedience, the obedience becomes an incense 
of sweet savour unto God. 

II. The result expected—the consecration of the 
man.—This branch of the subject resolves itself again 
into two parts. The first may be designated the 
Measure, and the second the Manner of that self- 
dedication which the Gospel at once demands and 
In measure, the dedication is 
universal and complete ; in manner, the service is 
reasonable. This paper will deal only with the first 
of these. 

1. The Measure of the self-dedication which the 
reception of Divine mercy is expected and fitted to 
produce. It is absolutely universal : ‘* Present your 
bodies a living sacrifice.” The phraseology is in the 
highest degree typical ; but the words refer to well 


to the dismal consequences that resulted from the | known Old Testament institutions, and their meaning 


extent of property that fell into the hands of ecclesi- 
astics, perhaps some may entertain a secret dread lest 
a like liberality of contribution should again result in 
a like corruption. 

It is a false alarm: we may safely dismiss these 
fears. In the Protestant Churches of the present day 
cause and effect, as to these things, have changed 
places. The same two principles operate, and operate 
in unison ; but the last is now first, and the first last. 
Now it is, not as in Rome, but as in ‘‘ Romans,” 
the mercy of God betowed freely on the man that in- 
* duces him to render service to God. ‘The true is safe, 
the false is dangerous. Let the contributions flow 
from this fountain, and they cannot become too great. 

For the benefit of those who cannot see clearly the 
distinction, and who entertain an indefinite and im- 
‘partial dread of great contributions in any Church, the 
difference may be expressed thus: in the Romish 
system it is the Religion of Money ; in the Protestant 
it is the Money of Religion. In the one, contribu- 
tions win the pardon ; in the other, pardon produces 
the contributions, The state of the case might even 
be represented in an arithmetical form. Let the unit 
represent the mercies of God, and the ciphers the 
various services of men. Then the Popish method is, 
000,000,000,1; the Protestant, 1,000,000,000. As 
in the first expression the ciphers, worthless in their 
own nature, obtain no borrowed worth from their 
position, and therefore remain destitute of value ; so 
the contributions of the Romish devotee, worthless as 
to merit in themselves, being placed before God’s 
favour in order to win it, remain what they were— 
utterly without worth. On the other hand, the ciphers 
in the second expression are like those of the first in 
respect to their own inherent nature ; yet, by being 
placed after the unit, they obtain from it an immense 
value which is not their own. So the efforts which 
follow the reception of God’s favour, although in 
themselves of no value as a righteousness, yet acquire 
a value from the grace out of which they sprung. The 
ciphers in both expressions are equally worthless when 
they stand by themselves ; but in the second case they 
acquire a great value from the unit which they fol- 
low, and on which they lean. So the good works 








may, through the analogy of faith, be satisfactorily 
ascertained. 

Whatever it be that is offered, it is offered asa 
sacrifice. It is dedicated wholly to the service of God. 
It it taken away from common uses, and given over to 
Divine. Now this sacrifice is described and distin- 
guished from all others by two specific characteris- 
tics : first, it is the offerer’s own body, not the body 
of a bullock or a goat, that he may bring ; and second, 
it is presented not dead, but living. In these two 
cardinal aspects the offerings of the new dispensation 
are distinguished from those of the old. The Christian 
is different from the Jewish consecration, yet we 
obtain a clearer conception of that which belongs to 
ourselves by comparing it with that which was pre- 
scribed for the Hebrews. As a general rule, you can 
most successfully convey an idea of an object by 
comparing it to another object which is known, and 
then pointing out the features in which they differ. 
Here accordingly a general resemblance is indicated, 
for in both cases it is a sacrifice offered ; but there 
are particular features which distinguish the Christian 
from the Jewish oblation. 

In the old institutions, a worshipper came to the 
Temple bringing a body,—the body of a lamb or a 
kid ; in the new, the worshipper comes forward and 
presents his own body,—himself. The expression has 
assumed this form in accommodation to the usages and 
conceptions of the Old Testament ; but it means that 
the man shall consecrate himself to his Saviour. Both 
in expression and in meaning this exhortation is ana- 
logous to another in the same epistle, which is given 
with greater fulness of detail : ‘* Yield yourselves unto 
God, as those that are alive from the dead, and your 
members as instruments of righteousness unto God ” 
(vi. 13). 

The second mark of distinction intimates that 
whereas the body offered in the Jewish ritual was 
always dead, the body offered in love to Christ is 
always living. It is nota carcase laid on the altar, 
but a life devoted to the service of God. The Chris- 
tian sacrifice, like the bush which Moses beheld at 
Horeb, burns indeed, but is not consumed. Kindled, 
like the disciples, by converse with Christ on the way, 
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the life of a believer glows with love to the Lord that 
bought him, and beams of light glance right and left 
from his course, witnesses to a dark world as he 
passes through. 

The rule in the Christian system, therefore, is a 
complete consecration, The person and the life are 
surrendered to the Lord. ‘‘ Ye are not your own; 
for ye are bought with a price ; therefore glorify God 
in your body, and in your spirit which are God’s” 
(1 Cor. vi. 19, 20). 

It is a fatal, though I fear a common error, to 
divide one’s talents and substance into two parts, 
devoting one to God, and retaining the other for per- 
sonal use. It matters little whether the consecrated 
portion be a tenth, or a fifth, or a half; the method 
is bad in principle, and no amount of dealing with its 
degrees can change its nature. So much to God’s 
service, and so much to be disposed of according to 
my own will and pleasure, is a vicious maxim—-vicious 
from the reot. The whole man, with all his resources, 
should be rendered to the Lord, and disposed of ac- 
cording to His will. This does not imply that a man’s 
wages shall be all paid into the treasury of a missionary 
society, while his children are left without clothes and 
food. Such a conception springs from a low and 


narrow view both of the Redeemer’s claim and a | 


disciple’s duty. There may—there must be—a division 
mace, that part may be expended in an effort to spread 


the Gospel, and part in defraying the necessary charges | 


of the family ; but this is a detail of administration. 
Both portions, in the true Christian theory, are alike 
dedicated to God, and administered in absolute defer- 
ence to His will. You may please God as much by 


what you lay out for food and clothing, as by what | 


you lay out to support the poor, or to convert the 
heathen. You should pray equally for direction in 
both departments, and expect the blessing in both with 
equal confidence. 
part of his substance in obedience to God’s will, and 


another exclusively in deference to his own ; his rule 


is: ‘* Whether, therefore, ye eat or drink, or whatsoever 
ye do, do all to the glory of God.” ‘In everything, 
by prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving, let your 
requests be made known unto God.” 

Does any one think this a hard condition? Then 
it is obvious he has not yet complied with it. Those 
who do not try it, know not how pleasant it is. Those 
who do not ‘* taste,” cannot ‘* see” that God is good. 
The young man who was commanded by Jesus to selland 
give away all that he had, did not obey. He went 
away with his possessions, but he went away sorrowful. 
Poor man, he did not know how joyful he would have 
been without a penny, if he had surrendered all to the 
Lord. 
sorrowful: with Jesus, and without his wealth, he 
would have been glad. Besides, he did not know 
how many of his possessions would have been restored 


to him if he had consecrated all. Give all over to the | 


disposal of the Lord, and then enjoy, with His favour, 
what He is pleased to give. 

I am not prepared to concede what some careless 
pleading for enlarged contributions seems to assume, 


that the portion of a Christian’s substance which he | 


spends on his own family, is less dedicated to God 





A Christian does not employ one | 


With his wealth, and without Jesus, he was 


than the portion that is given to charitable uses. Nor 
| do I concede that every man is by Christian principle 
bound to ‘‘ give away” a tenth or any other propor- 
tion of his means, It may be quite true, in point of 
| fact, that comparatively few cases occur in which a 
| man of true Christian zeal will not find it possible to 
give away some part of his income ; but we are deal- 
ing here with fundamental principles, which, if true at 
| all, are true for all cases. A man may be so situated 
| for a time, that though he is under law to Christ, it is 
| not, and he cannot see it to be, his duty to divert any 
| part of his means past his own family ; and if a Chris- 
| tian is in this position, I refuse to own that he lacks, 
| any more than his comfortable Christian neighbour, 
the opportunity of dedicating his means according to 
the will of the Lord. Take even the lowest—the 
merely economic view of such a case; a poor man in 
these circumstances contributes as well as others to the 
very work in which the benevolent of the neighbour- 
hood are engaged. The contributions of the charitable, 
in as far as the home field is concerned, are absorbed 
to a very great extent in feeding and educating the 
children and widows of ill-doing men. Now the man 
who from Christian faith is well doing, and supports his 
own family, relieves the adjacent charities to that ex- 
tent; he keeps off the charities perhaps seven or eight 
| children, and none but a wealthy contributor to those 
charities maintains single-handed as many. I would 
neither exempt a well-to-do working man from the 
duty, nordeny him the privilege of contributing along 
with his richer fellow-citizens to charitable and mis- 
sionary objects ; but in a case where all is needed for 
his own house, I would hold that the man who spent 
all in his own house was as useful a member of so- 
| ciety, and entitled as much to the credit of having 
spent his meaus in deference to God’s will as the 
equally Christian but far more comfortable man, who 
gave to the poor a portion of what he did not abso- 
lutely require at home, It is indeed too true, that a 
niggardly man might take advantage of this principle 
| to excuse his avarice; but that is not a sufficient 
| reason why we should adopt a false rule, or shrink 
| from announcing a true one. The man who shall 
| take occasion from this statement to keep back what he 
could and should bestow on the needy, would prob- 
ably have kept it back none the less although this 
statement had never been made. 

The Scriptures contain material for deciding a 
great practical question, and reproving a prevalent 
| mistake in the Christian Church, regarding the re- 
lation between personal effort and pecuniary con- 
| tribution. The alternative of personal work or an 
| equivalent in money is not placed before us. The 
thing claimed is not this or that, but both. <A very 
interesting detailed statement on this point is found 
in one of Paul’s letters to the Corinthian Christians. 
A contribution made by the Macedonian Church in 
behalf of suffering fellow-disciples, is the subject in 
‘hand. Paul’s hope in regard to the spiritual attain- 
ments which the Macedonian brethren might display 
in making the collection, seems not to have risen high 
at the first; but he confesses that in the long run 
his hope had been exceeded. He had supposed that, 
inexperienced as they were in the life of faith, if they 
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made the contribution, nothing higher and better 
could for the time be anticipated ; but they had been 
more completely moulded into the mind of Christ than 
he was aware of ; for he testifies that this they did,— 
the pecuniary offering, ‘‘not as we hoped,” that is, 
their attainments outstripped his expectations, ‘* but 
first gave their own selves to the Lord” (2 Cor. 
viii. 5). 

Contributions in money, if they are deliberately 
given by the rich to buy themselves off from personal 
service, partake of the nature of Popish penances and 
fines. They are not ‘holy and acceptable to God ;” 
and if they should accumulate to a great amount, 
they might breed corruption in the hands of the ad- 
ministrators. Here as elsewhere in the Divine govern- 
ment, that which is right is in the long run also 
safe. 

When the true motive touches a man’s heart, its 
first effect is to send him personally into the field. 
‘‘Pure religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this, to visit the widow and fatherless in 
their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from 
the world” (James i. 27). The love of Christ con- 
strains a man in the first place to help a needy brother 
with his own hand, not to subscribe a guinea in order to 
pay another to help him: it is at a second stage that 
the contribution legitimately comes in. When a dis- 
ciple cannot do anything, or cannot do all by his 
own hand, he pays another for doing it. The sub- 
scription has no lawful place in the Christian system 
as a principal ; its function is to supplement the defi- 
ciency of power for personal effort, where the spirit is 
willing. A guinea given in aid of a benevolent effort by 
a self-pleasing man, who can easily give money, but is 
unwilling to do aught himself, goes as far at the Bank 
as a guinea given by a loving man who has already 
done his utmost, and desires by substitute to accom- 
plish that which personally he could not overtake ; 
but who shall dare to say that the one will be as 
effective as the other in promoting the kingdom of 
God in the world? A man is not crowned, unless he 
strive lawfully : and in the system of the Gospel it is 
not lawful to shirk personal effort for the sake of your 
own ease, and do all your benevolence by proxy. 
Proxies are allowed as supplements of your defi- 
cienciesy but not in the first instance, and instead of 
the principal. 

The distinction between the two departments, and 
the legitimate place of each, are articulately exhibited 
in the parable of the Good Samaritan. The tender- 
hearted traveller went to the half-dead stranger, ‘‘and 
bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and wine, 
and set him on his own beast, and brought him to 
an inn, and took care of him. And on the morrow 
when he departed, he took out two pence, and gave 
them to the host, and said unto unto him: Take 
care of him: and whatsoever thou spendest more, 
when I come again, I will repay thee” (Luke x. 34, 
35). Ifthe Samaritan, having a narrow heart but a 
long purse, had passed by, like the priest and the 
Levite, and relieved his conscience by giving a sub- 





scription to ‘‘ The Strangers’ Friends Society” at 
Jericho, when he arrived at home, his act would not 
have been commended by the Lord, and the memory 
of it would not have descended with a sweet savour 
to our own day. His compassion was true, his effort 
quick and spontaneous, and the contribution in money 
appearing in the right place, as an effort to carry the 
good work farther than his own arm could reach, be- 
comes an offering of sweet savour unto God. It is 
thus that one may make a friend of the mammon of 
unrighteousness. 

When we do the work by substitute, we are apt to 
deceive ourselves as to the amount of our contribu- 
tions, as well as the spirit in which they are given. 
Suppose you were at this day an American citizen, 
and were drafted into the army. You are not willing 
to serve ; but you have ample means, and you may 
hire a substitute. You sit down at your own desk 
and consider how much you will give. You give a 
certain sum ; but a message is brought back that this 
sum is not sufficient: severe fighting is expected ; 
substitutes are scarce. Rich citizens who have been 
drafted have paid very large sums for substitutes ; and 
substitutes now will not serve for less.) What then ? 
It is not left to you to determine how much you shall 
pay for exemption. Yourself will be dragged to the 
front if you do not ptovide a soldier in your stead. 
You must pay, not what you are willing to pay, but 
what is necessary to get the business done. In these 
circumstances you would, if necessary, lay down half 
your fortune. But there is a pressure laid upon you. 
Yes, and upon a Christian a stringent pressure may 
come,—a pressure not by the law of the land on your 
estate, but by the love of Christ on your heart. God 
grant that it may come upon us soonand strong. Oh, 
that the misery of lost brothers should fall and lie upon 
us like a millstone, compelling us to break through our 
long engrained narrowness of heart, and leading us 
forth into liberty. 

Living sacrifice! One who makes such suggestions 
and endeavours to enlarge the willingness of the Church 
to make sacrifices, is not an enemy to the happiness 
of his friends. No: these living sacrifices are sweet 
to the giver. A man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth ; but his 
life, at least much of life-blessedness, consists in the 
abundant willingness of his doing and giving. My 
ambition, both for myself and my brethren, is that 
we should enjoy this life more than we do; but to 
hoard and to hold is not enjoyment, while the wail of 
suffering humanity is resounding in our ears. 

Write upon yourself and your substance the in- 
scription which I read last year in large letters on the 
pediment of a Protestant temple in Mecklenburgh 
built by a former sovereign of the country. 


‘670 THE GREAT REDEEMER OF SINNERS 
A GREAT SINNER REDEEMED 
DEDICATED THESE.” 
Wituram ARNort, 
Jo be concluded in our next.) 
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DORCAS: 


“A DISCIPLE.” 


WHEN ministering women went 
With Christ through Galilee, 

On Him their eager service spent, 
Their substance lavish’d free, 

We know not if thou wert with these 
Discipleship to claim ; 

Enough, we know thy ministries 
Did win for thee the name. 


‘© Woman !” * Disciple !” for good deeds 

Wrought by thy loving hands, 

That minister’d to lowly needs : 
Thy name on record stands 

Embalm’d in fragrant love and tears, 
And everlasting praise, 

That down to our far distant years 
Doth fresh memorials raise. 


‘Woman !” ‘‘ Disciple !” still the same, 

Christ claims your minist’ring ; 

Still tender, fearless, over shame 
Your love’s fair garment fling ; 

Still let your helpful hands be swift 
To bless and beautify ; 

The lowliest services doth lift 
Up to His throne on high. 





“CANST THOU LOOSE THE BANDS OF ORION ?’ 


Havine described the Pleiades in my last paper, let 
us now turn to the beautiful antithesis of the text,— 
‘*Canst thou loose the bands of Orion?” This cluster 
of stars—the Kesil of the ancient Chaldeans—is by 
far the most magnificent constellation in the heavens, 
Its form must be familiar to every one who has atten- 
tively considered the nocturnal sky. It resembles the 
rude outline of a gigantic human figure. By the 
Greek mythologists, Orion was supposed to be a cele- 
brated hunter, superior to the rest of mankind in 
strength and stature, whose mighty deeds entitled 
him after death to the honours of apotheosis. The 
orientals imagined him to be a huge giant who, Titan- 
like, had warred against God, and was therefore bound 
in chains to the firmament of heaven; and some 
authors have conjectured that this notion is the origin 
of the history of Nimrod, who, according to Jewish 
tradition, instigated the descendants of Noah to build 
the Tower of Babel. The constellation of Orion is 
composed of four very bright stars, forming an elon- 
gated square, with three equi-distant stars in a 
diagonal line in the middle. The two upper stars, 
called Betelgeux and Bellatrix, form the shoulders ; 
in the middle, immediately above these, are three 
small, dim stars, close to each othor, forming the cheek 
or head. These stars are distinctly visible only in a 
very clear night; and this circumstance may have 
given rise to the old fable that CZnopion, king of 
Chios—whose daughter Orion demanded in marriage 
—put out his eyes as he lay asleep on the sea-shore, 
and that he recovered his sight by gazing upon the 





| rising sun from the summit of a neighbouring hill. The 


constellation is therefore represented by the poets as 
groping with blinded eyes all round the heavens in 
search of the sun. The feet are composed of two very 
bright stars, called Rigel and Saiph ; the three stars 
in the middle are called the belt or girdle, and from 
them depends a stripe of smaller stars, forming the 
hunter’s sword. The whole constellation, containing 
seventeen stars to the naked eye, but exhibiting 
seventy-eight under an ordinary telescope, occupies a 
large and conspicuous position in the eastern or 
southern heavens, below the Pleiades ; and is often 
visible, owing to the brightness and magnitude of its 
stars, when all other constellations, with the exception 
of the Plough, are lost in the mistiness of night. In 
this country it is seen only a short space above the 
horizon, along whose rugged outline of dark hills its 
starry feet may be observed for many nights in the 
winter, walking in solitary grandeur. It attains its 
greatest elevation in January and February, and dis- 
appears altogether during the summer and autumn 
months. In the East, however, it occupies the same 
lofty position near the zenith which the Plough does 
in our northern skies, and therefore it never sets. 
Night after night it sheds down its mystical rays 
with unwavering splendour over the lonely solitudes 
through which the Euphrates flows, and where the 
tents of the patriarch of Uz once stood. 

Orion is not only the most striking and splendid 
constellation in the heavens; it is also one of the 
very few clusters that are visible in all parts of the 
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‘Woman !” * Disciple!” still the same, 


Christ claims your minist’ring ; 
Still tender, fearless, over shame 
Your love’s fair garment fling.” 
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habitable world. The equator passes through the 
middle of it; the glittering stars of its belt being 
strung, like diamonds, on its invisible line. In the 
beginning of January, when it is about the meridian, 
we obtain the grandest display of stars which the 
sidereal heavens in this country can exhibit. The 
ubiquity of this constellation may have been one of 
the reasons why it was chosen to illustrate God’s 
argument with Job, in a book intended to be read 
universally wherever the human race should extend. 
Had the Southern Cross, one of the most brilliant 
objects in the midnight sky of Chaldea, or any other 
constellation peculiar to the glowing south, been chosen, 
the argument here might have been as convincing 
and appropriate to Job, but it would have lost much 
of its point and significancy to us, and to all who 
dwell under the bleak northern heavens. But when 
the Bible reader of every clime and country can go 
out in the appropriate season, and find in his own sky 
the very constellation, and direct his gaze to the very 
peculiarity in it, to which the Creator alluded in his 
mysterious converse with Job, he has no longer a 
vague, indefinite idea in his mind, but is powerfully 
convinced of the reality of the whole circumstance, 
while his feelings of devotion are deepened and 
intensified. 

The three bright stars which constitute the girdle 
or bands of Orion never change their form ; they pre- 
serve the same relative position to each other, and to 
the rest of the constellation, from year to year, and 
from age to age. They present precisely the same 
appearance to us which they did to Job. No sooner 
does the constellation rise above the horizon, however 
long may have been the interval since we last beheld 
it, than these three stars appear in the old familiar 
position. They afford to us one of the highest types 
of immutability in the midst of ceaseless changes. 
When heart-sick and weary of the continual altera- 
tions we observe in this world, on whose most endur- 
ing objects and affections is written the melancholy 
doom, “ passing away,” it is comforting to look up 
to this bright beacon in the heavens, that remains un- 
moved amid all the restless surges of time’s great 
ocean. And yet in the profound rest of these stars 
there is a ceaseless motion ; in their apparent stability 
and everlasting endurance there is constant change. 
In vast courses, with inconceivable velocities, they are 
whirling round invisible centres, and ever shifting 
their positions in space, and/ever passing into new 
collocations. They appear to us motionless and change- 
less, because of our great distance from them ; just 
as the foaming torrent that rushes down the hillside 
with the speed of an arrow, and in the wildest and 
most vagrant courses, filling all the air with its cease- 
less shouts, appears from an opposite hill frozen by 
the distance into silence and rest—a mere motionless, 
changeless glacier on the mountain side. Mysterious 
triplet of stars, that are ever changing, and yet never 
seeming to change! How wonderful must be the 
Power which preserves such perfect order amid all 
their complex arrangements, such sublime peace and 
everlasting permanence amid the incalculable distances 
to which they wander, and the bewildering velocities 
with which they move ! 








What answer can Job give | 





to the question of the Almighty ? Can man whose 
breath is in his nostrils, and who is crushed before 
the moth, unclasp that brilliant starry bracelet which 
God’s own hand has fastened on the dusky arm of 
night ? Can man separate these stars from one another, 
or alter their relative positions in the smallest degree ? 
What is it that controls all their movements, and 
keeps them united together in their peculiar form ? 
It is the force of gravitation, which is not a mere 
mechanical agency, unoriginated and uncontrolled, but 
the delegated power of the Almighty—the will of Him 
who has the keys of the universe, and ‘‘ shutteth, and 
no man openeth: and openeth, and no man shutteth.” 
How sublime the thought that the same Power which 
binds the starry bands of Orion, keeps together the 
particles of the common stone by the wayside,—that 
those mighty masses are controlled by the same 
Almighty influence which regulates the falling of the 
snow-flake and the gentle breath of summer, that 
directs the motions of the minutest animalcule, and 
weaves the attenuated line of the gossamer ! 

If we look with the naked eye at the star Rigel, 
which forms the right foot of the constellation, we ob- 
serve nothing remarkable about it, except its beauty 
and brightness, for it is a star of the first magnitude. 
If we apply a good telescope to it; however, we find 
that it is a double star. This is merely one example 
of a binary arrangement which prevails to a great ex- 
tent throughout the heavens, upwards of 5000 double 
stars having their positions measured and laid down 
in our catalogues. These binary stars revolve round 
each other, or round a common centre ; those which 
are most closely associated having the swiftest revolu- 
tions, and, strange to say, they all shine with dif- 
ferently coloured light. Wherever two stars are 
closely connected together, the colour of the one is 
found to be the complement of the other, producing 
by their combination a white light. For instance, 
when one star is green its companion is red; and a 
blue star is almost invariably accompanied by a yellow 
one. We thus see the same harmony of colour pre- 
vailing, on a stupendous scale, among the orbs of 
heaven as among the coloured petals of the lowliest 
wayside flower; both, though separated so widely 
from each other by size, distance, and importance, 
belonging to one grand system, all whose parts are 
perfect ; the rainbow-flowers of the footstool, as well 
as the starry flowers of the throne, proclaiming them 
to be the work of one all-wise and all-powerful Artist. 
The reason why the double stars possess the power of 
dividing light in such a singular manner is wrapped 
in mystery. Some attribute it to differences in the 
chemical qualities of the meteoric fuel consumed in 
these orbs ; others to the differences in the velocities 
with which they revolve round each other, causing 
differences in those undulations of light which are 
constituent of colours. If the former supposition be 
true, we may be furnished some time, when the 
prismatic spectrum, which has recently made such 
astonishing discoveries, is better understood, with 
tolerably accurate information regarding the chemical 
substances which enter into the composition of even 
the remotest stars. If the latter supposition be cor- 
rect, we obtain an intelligible explanation of the 
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change of colour which certain stars appear to have 
undergone since first they were observed ; Sirius, for 
instance, being described by the ancient astronomers 
as a red star; whereas now it is brilliantly white; 
these changes being caused by changes in their orbital 
motions. It does not always require the aid of the 


telescope to distinguish the colours of stars. Some of | 


them are distinctly visible to the naked eye. The 
bright star called Betelgeux, forming the left shoulder 


baran and Arcturus. Capella and Procyon are yel- 
low, and Castor green. Smaller stars do not exhibit 
this peculiarity in so striking a manner ; but the ap- 
plication of the most ordinary telescope reveals it im- 
mediately. Through the clear transparent atmosphere 
of a Syrian night, without any optical aid whatever, 
one star is seen to shine like an emerald, another like 


into darkness almost imperceptibly ; ‘isolated patches 
of more vivid brilliancy, lying as it were on the shore of 
night, with huge caverns of absolute blackness and 
emptiness dug out through the phosphorescent mass ;” 
these were the strange features which this splendid 
shield of sky-blazonry presented to the finest tele- 
scopes of the past day. The Isis hidden behind the 
mysterious web could not be unveiled. It provoked 


| a profound curiosity, which it refused to gratify. So 
of Orion, is of a bright red colour ; so also are Alde- | 


unaccountable did it seem—so utterly unlike any 
other object in the heavens—so different from all 


| that had hitherto been known of collections of stars— 


a ruby, a third like a sapphire, and a fourth like a | 


topaz,—the whole nocturnal heavens appearing to 
sparkle with a blaze of jewels. How strange and 
inconceivable to us must be the appearance presented 


taneously in the sky. ‘It may be easier suggested 
in words,” says Sir John Herschel, ‘‘ than conceived 
in imagination, what a variety of illumination two 
stars, a red and a green, or a yellow and blue one, 
must afford a planet circulating round either; and 
what cheering contrasts and grateful vicissitudes a red 
and green day, for instance, alternating with a white 
one and darkness, must arise from the presence or ab- 
sence of one or other or both from the horizon !” 
There is one object of surpassing interest connected 
with the constellation of Orion, to which I must briefly 
refer in conclusion. On examining the middle star in 
the sword, on a clear frosty night, it appears, even to 
the naked eye, invested with a kind of haze or in- 
definiteness not usually observed about stars of similar 
magnitude. The application of the smallest telescope 
reveals at once the cause, and resolves the seeming 
star itself into a diffused mist of light. We are 
gazing on the far-famed nebula of Orion, the most 
stupendous and magnificent object in the heavens. 


that some of the most eminent astronomers did not 
hesitate to assert that it was merely an accumulation 
of self-shining nebulous fluid, akin to the cometic, 
diffused amid the interstellar spaces of our own 
heavens. This, however, it could not be, for, unlike a 
comet, it never shifted its relative position among the 


| stars of Orion—it never came one second nearer our 
| earth, and no remoter stars could be seen shining 
| through it. By others, with more plausibility, it was 
by these double and parti-coloured suns shining simul- | 


regarded as matter in an extreme state of rarefaction 


/ and diffusion. Hence originated the famous ‘‘ nebular 


hypothesis ” by which atheists attempted to get rid of 
the agency of God in the work of creation. Here, 
they imagined, they were conducted to the very 
source of matter, existing at first in a gaseous diffused 
condition in space, gradually concentrating and be- 


coming solid, until at last stars and worlds were pro- 


duced capable of supporting organic life. This, they 


| thought, geological testimony warranted them in sup- 


posing was the history of our own earth’s construc- 
tion; and if so, why might not other bodies of the 
solar and stellar systems be even now going through 
a series of similar changes? The nebula of Orion 


| might be the primary germ-substance of new worlds 
gradually shaping themselves from the thin formless 
matter* around them, and developing themselves in- 


By that faintly luminous speck we are brought to the | 
very outskirts of creation, to the remotest point which | 


human vision has been able to reach amid the awful 


profundities of space. Though visible to the naked , 
eye, and connected with one of our nearest constella- | 


tions, it lies so immeasurably far off, separated from 
us by an immensity so great, that a ray of light 
leaving it must take fifty or sixty thousand years to 
reach our world. For a long time the most powerful 
instruments of the astronomer anxiously directed to 
this celestial hieroglyphic under the most favourable 
conditions for observation, and even in southern 
climes, where the skies are incomparably clearer than 
ours, could not decipher its real character. It assumed, 
with higher optical powers, an appearance of greater 
magnificence ; its light became far more brilliant, and 
its form expanded into gigantic proportions, but still 
it showed not the faintest trace of stellar constitution ; 
it became only the more mysterious and indescribable. 
Fantastic arms of silvery light—streamers of luminous 
mist, branching inextricably away—thinning off into 


dependently of the will of a personal Creator, and 
solely by virtue of some unknown but passionless 
law of nature. Infidels made the most of this hypo- 
thesis, but it did not answer the object they had in 
view. It might trace back the mass to an anterior 
state, *‘ which,” as Laplace says, *‘ was itself pre- 
ceded by other states in which the nebulous matter 
was more and more diffuse, and in this manner we 
arrive at a nebulosity so diffuse that its existence 
could scarcely be suspected ;” but even here the 
question would arise, ‘* Whence came that primitive 
state of matter?” Carry our speculations as far back 
as we may, we shall only arrive at proximate begin- 


| nings of previous conditions—the idea of a primary 


matter. 


beginning being still beyond our conception. The 


| truth is that all our scientific investigations will never 


conduct us to the ultimatum—the commencement of 
As Dr. Harris admirably says, ‘‘ Even if 


| permitted to gaze on the primordial elements of 


things, science of itself could not be certain of the 
fact. If, while the astronomer was searching the 


' depths of space with his instrument, a nebulous body 
| was to be strictly originated under his gaze, his 


the most delicate gossamer films, and finally fading | 


science could not assure him that the body had not 
come wandering thither from some distant quarter 
where it had existed under other conditions. The 
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fact that it must sometime have had a beginning, 
might be instinctively felt by him as a truth of reason, 
but in the nature of things the fact could be made 
known to him only as an authoritative announce- 
ment, and that announcement could come to him 
only from another and a higher source—from the 
Divine Originator himself.” All that we look for at 
the hands of science is to admit the analogical evidence 
which geology affords of a real and true beginning ; 
and to satisfy the intellectual necessity, the impera- 
tive requirements of reason, by admitting that such a 
commencement there must have been, preparatory to 
the due reception of the sublime affirmative of inspi- 
ration—*‘ In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth.” But apart from metaphysical reason- 
ing, superior optical power has completely overthrown 
the hypothesis. The same nebula that furnished 
atheists with arguments against the existence and 
providence of God, and the truth of the Mosaic cos- 
mogony, in the course of a few years supplied the 
means of their triumphant defeat. No sooner was the 
magnificent telescope of Lord Rosse directed to it, in 
circumstances favourable for the employment of its 
highest powers, than the luminous haze became re- 
solved into myriads of sparkling particles, small as 
the point of a needle, and close as the grains of a hand- 
ful of sand. It was found to be, not matter in an 
extreme state of diffusion and rarefaction, but a vast 
assemblage—a very blaze of stars—clusters upon 
clusters—systems upon systems ; the molecules double 
stars; the ultimate particles suns with planéts per- 
chance revolving around them. Though to the naked 
eye apparently only a thousandth part of the visible 
breadth of our own sun, this faintly luminous patch 
contains in reality more stars than the telescope can 
enable us to see all over the heavens in the clearest 
winter night. And there are thousands of such 
nebulz, presenting the strangest forms, more fantastic 
than the clouds that float on a breezy summer sky, 
and -so distant from each other that light must travel 
a thousand years before it can pass from one to 
another. The orbit of Neptune—the outermost planet 
of the solar system—is six billions of miles in dia- 
meter ; and yet a line measuring the length of that 
orbit would not be long enough to reach across the 





ring of nebulz in the constellation Lyra. Some of 
the nebulz lying on the very verge of infinity baffle 
the curiosity of the astronomer, and continue mere 
films of light even under the telescope of Lord Rosse 
or the Cambridge and Pulkova refractors; but analogy 
leads us to conclude that all nebule are resolvable 
into stars, and appear as nebule only because of their 
great distance. All the countless stars that glitter 
singly in our heavens belong to one nebula; our solar 
system is one of its central stars; Arcturus, Orion, 
the Pleiades, and all the brilliant constellations which 
we see on a cloudless night, form its spangled in- 
terior ; while the broad irregular zone of filmy light 
which girdles the heavens, called by the American 
Indians the ‘‘ Road of Souls,” the path of the good to 
Paradise, is its dim and distant outskirts. And this 
magnificent universe spreading immediately around us 
on every side, would appear, if viewed from the 
nearest nebula, a mere filmy cloud, hardly distin- 
guishable in the depths of the heavens. Each of the 
hazes that float in space is a universe by itself—a 
galaxy of suns and planets—worlds, perchance, peopled 
with life aud intelligence like our own ; each nebula 
is a firmament of stars, a heaven of constellations, 
rising tier above tier—stratum above stratum—vast 
beyond the utmost stretch of imagination ; some so 
remote that the light by which we see them left 
them ages before the creation of man; nay their dim 
illumination may inform us, ‘‘ not of their present 
existence, but that they were, and sent forth into 
space the light we are now receiving at an epoch 
farther back into the past than the momentary epoch 
of our human race by above twenty millions of years.” 
Who then can gaze upon the cloudy speck in the 
sword of Orion without feelings of the deepest 
emotion? While it silences the scoff of the infidel, 
it increases the awe and reverence of the devout by 
immeasurably exalting their conception of the— uni- 
verse—by giving a new and profound significance to 
the solemn appeal to man which issued from the 
invisible shrine of the All-encompasser,—the All- 
sustainer—‘“‘ Hast thou an arm like God? or canst 
thou thunder with a voice like Him?” ‘ Canst thou 
bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose the 
bands of Orion ?” HueH Macmituan. 





THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST AN EVIDENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


BY ISLAY BURNS, D.D. 


Tue character of Christ, or, in other words, His 
whole personality, as it comes out in life and 
action, is beyond all question a reality in one of two 
senses, It is either a divine fact, or a divine 
thought. It is the fruit of a true miraculous birth, 
or the embodiment of a grand conception, in the 
whole circumstances of the case scarcely less miracu- 
lous. Either Jesus lived, and lived just such a life 
as the Evangelists have related ; or the idea of such 
a life had, in some inscrutable way, entered into the 
minds of a few unlettered men, and been by their 
unskilled pens embodied in a biography, which, in 
point of life-like reality, individual unity, and sacred 





majesty and glory, stands unparalleled in all litera- 
ture, whether fictitious or real. If God incarnate did 
not walk the earth in human form, in the land of 
Judea, and in the days of Augustus and Tiberius 
Cesar, He at least lives on the canvas of the four 
Evangelists, and from thence speaks in word and deed 
to men of all time. We recognise, as we look, the 
present God. There is a glory around that head; 
there is a majesty in that countenance ; there is a 
power in every word, and look, and action, which 
irresistibly speaks itself Divine. All men have felt 
this more or less, and have in their hearts done 
homage to it. The shadow of Christ is on the world, 
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and has been for eighteen hundred years; a di- 
vinity doth hedge around the sacred person of this 
King, forbidding all irreverent approach. The noblest 
and purest spirits have ever felt this the most; and 
whatever their speculative doubts or difficulties, have 
instinctively cast their shoes from off their feet as 
they approached this holy ground. Men may not recog- 
nise the Sun of Righteousness as really shining in the 
firmament of history ; but they cannot help seeing its 
reflection on the stream of the evangelic narrative, 
and confessing that, whether real or imaginary, it is be- 
yond all parallel and all conception bright and glorious. 

It will be at once seen that the argument with 
which we are now engaged proceeds on no assump- 
tion of the historical authenticity of the documents in 
which the life of Christ has been enshrined ; but 
simply on that life itself as it stands forth from the 
canvas luminous in its own truth and glory. We 
maintain that it does not need to be proved, but that 
it proves itself. We can even suppose that we knew 
nothing whatever of those documents except the repre- 
sentation they thus give of the person and character 
of Christ ; nothing either of their authorship, or their 
history, or the medium of their transmission to our 
times. -We can conceive that they had been found 
but yesterday, without name, or date, or illustrative 
note of any kind, in some old Syrian or Egyptian 
monastery, amid heaps of other mouldering parch- 
ments of by-gone days; and we maintain that even 
then a true, appreciative eye might discern that the 
life history they record is true, and that it is divine. 
We may know nothing of the mirror on which we 
gaze, of the hand that made it, or whence it came ; 
and its surface, too, may be dim and worn, and 
marred here and there by partial roughnesses and 
spots of rust which offend the curious eye ; and yet 
we may be perfectly sure that the image reflected on 
its surface is a living man, though he stands behind 
us unseen, and not a picture or a mask. We may 


never have seen that face before, or even conceived or | 


dreamed of any like it ; but we see it now, and are as 
sure of its objective truth and reality as we are of our 
own existence. We may not be able clearly to ex- 
plain why we have this full and absolute assurance, 
yet still it isso. We may not he able by logical argu- 
ments to justify our assurance, but still we are sure. 
We may be unable, perhaps, to give any other ac- 
count of the matter or say anything more about it 
than this, that it produces this impression upon us, and 
produces it irresistibly ; and would, we cannot doubt, 
do the same on any other clear and open eye as well. 
We are sure that there is a living man behind us, be- 
cause there is the express image of a living man before 
our-eyes, such an image as we know from all experi- 
ence never was produced save by the reflected form 
of a living man, and never can be. Now it is in 
something of this way, though as we shall see with 
even a larger measure of rational ground, that the 
simple reading and meditative study of the Gospel 
annals convey to us, as with the force of a revelation, 
the assurance that He of whom we read is a real man, 
aud yet that He is morethan man. The life of Jesus, 
in short, authenticates the Gospels far more than the 
Gospels authenticate it. God incarnate lives and 





moves, and speaks, almost breathes, in those artless 
but wondrous pages, and illuminates and glorifies them 
by His presence throughout, 

Is it too much to say that all men are conscious of 
this Divine Presence and real personality in some mea- 
sure? Even the world and the world’s prophets have 
ever more or less distinctly felt and owned it. With 
what tenderness do they touch—if indeed they have 
any spark of pure and noble feeling in them at all— 
the sacred person of the Lord, however roughly they 
may handle in other respects the records of His life ! 
They have no heart either for cold logic or bitter 
scorn, when they approach the sacred haunts of Bethany 
and of Calvary. They may reject His miracles ; they may 
cavil at the alleged contradictions of His biographers ; 
but they cannot but reverence and almost love Him- 
self, Prejudice is disarmed, and the sharp pen drops 
from the relentless critic’s hand, as he meets the eye 
of Him who looks out upon us with such benignant 
majesty from every page Thus the Galilean holds 
the world in awe, even while as yet He has not wholly 
and finally conquered. How this image has lived 
amid all change of time and circumstance in the 
memory of mankind ; drawn to itself all pure, and 
high, and chaste, and tender, and loving thoughts ; 
and formed the germ of whatever has been most true, 
and strong, and holy, in the life alike of individuals 
and of nations! How it has kept itself distinct and 
apart from every other personal or historical reminis- 
cence; towered in unapproachable majesty above every 
other ideal ; dwelt as in a most holy sanctuary alone ! 
How irresistibly does it impress itself upon us, as 
something essentially and specifically different from 
anything else known or conceived of on earth—the 
true holy of holies of humanity and of all history, to 
which we ever instinctively turn in all times of deepest 
thoughtfulness, or doubt, or fear, as the very centre 
of rest and peace! Then, how familiar do we become 
with Christ !—how intimately do we learn to know 





| Him !—how clearly and deeply does His individuality 
| imprint itself upon us, more than that of mother, or 

sister, or brother !—while, at the same time, though 
| He thus comes so near to us, He yet rises immea- 
| surably above all that eye hath seen, or ear hath heard, 
or heart hath conceived. 

‘For no,” says a late popular Swiss author, himself 
not without a strong rationalistic bias, ‘* Christ re- 
| quired no miracles as witnesses of His truth: He 
Himself, His life, His thoughts, His actions, towered 
above the mist of centuries—the one perpetual miracle 
of history, the holy ideal of a perfect humanity.” 

Were we to endeavour to put this argument into 
a logical form, we should perhaps best express it in 
the two following propositions :— 

I. On the supposition that the life of Christ is 
indeed divine, the entire portraiture of that life, as 
given in the Gospels, is in entire harmony and perfect 
keeping with it. 

II. It could not have been so, the whole cireum- 
stances of the case being considered, unless it had 
been real, 

To a brief illustration and development of these 
two positions, we shall devote what remaias of the 
present paper. 
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L. First, then, if we suppose the life of Christ to have 
been indeed a divine life, then everything which the 
Evangelists have recorded of Him is in harmony with 
the supposition. A divine character is assigned to 
Him, and He fully sustains that character. He speaks, 
and acts, and bears Himself throughout, in a manner 
befitting it, and worthy of it. Alike in word and in 
deed, on great occasions and on small, amid miracu- 
lous events and every-day scenes ; in childhood, in 
youth, and full, strong manhood; at the marriage 
feast, the solemn funeral, the convivial meeting, the 
synagogue assembly ; flushed with holy indignation, 
and melting with unutterable tenderness ; reasoning 
with the doctors, denouncing the Pharisees, and 
taking the little children in His arms; radiant with 
transfiguration light, and bowed with mysterious in- 
finite sorrow ; walking on the sea, sitting weary by 
the well, reclining in the upper chamber, kneeling in 
the garden, hanging on the Cross,—everywhere, and 
always, and all through the crowded details of a free 
and artless biography, He is the same—ever worthy 
of Himself, and of the awfully great and sublime 
position assigned to Him. His biographers start 
with an ideal that is divine, and their subject fulfils 


that ideal. The deep. stamp of the God and of the 


Man—or rather, of the God-Man, in perfect and 
indissoluble union—is on it all, This may be said 
to be, practically at least, on all hands admitted. 
Whatever exception some may have taken to par- 
ticular traits in the character of Christ, or special 
words or deeds imputed to Him by the Evangelists, 
it will not be denied thatthe total impression made 
upon us by His whole recorded history—the combined 
result of all His words, and deeds, and ways of life, as 
by them related—is just what we have said. An 
image of indescribable beauty, power, and greatness, 
which we instinctively call divine, rises up before us 
as we read, and becomes clearer and clearer to us, 
more and more exalted in stately majesty, as we stead- 
fastly contemplate and deeply ponder it. Nowhere 
is this more conspicuously apparent than in the wit- 
ness of some unbelievers, especially of the present, day. 
In the work, for example, of Ernest Rénan, it is at 
once striking and passing sad to mark the continual 
conflict in his mind between the bright vision of a 
divine and unearthly Christ, which still haunts him, 
after the true living Christ is gone, and those low and 
unworthy constructions of His recorded words and 


deeds to which the necessities of his position force | 


him; now speaking of Him as a Son of God, and 
even by pre-eminence the Son of God, the greatest of 
all the sublime spirits that ever visited the earth, 
whose glory and life-giving influence on humanity and 
the world shall never pass away, and now attributing 


to Him traits of weakness and infirmity below the | 


level even of ordinary men ; as now penetrating the 
deepest mysteries of being and of the Divine nature, 
now dooming rich men to hell simply because they are 
rich, the minions of earthly prosperity to everlasting 
tears because they had had their’ joys here. Yet 
with all this incredible inconsistency and contradic- 
tion, the divine ideal which the Gospels reveal is 
rather merely defaced and marred than utterly de- 
stroyed, 


Ever and anon through the glittering haze of sen- 
timental French jargon do we seem to catch the 
| lineaments of a form which we dare not, with him, 
| decorate with flowers, or compliment with pompous 
| eulogy, but’ must worship and adore. Even the 
shadow of the cross seems for a moment to fall upon 
| him, and to soften him, as-he writes such words as 
these :— 

*¢ Rest. now, in thy glory, Noble Initiator! Thy 
work is completed, thy divinity is established. Fear 
no more to see the edifice of thy efforts crumble 
| through a flaw., Henceforth, beyond the reach of 
frailty, thou shalt be present from the height of 
|.thy divine peace; in the infinite consequences of thy 
| acts, At the’ price of a few hours of suffering, 
which have not, even touched thy great soul, thou 
hast purchased the most complete immortality. For 
| thousands of years the world will extol thee: banner 

of our contradictions, thou wilt be the sign around 
| which will be fought our fiercest battles, A thou- 
sand times more living, a thousand times more 
loved, since thy death, than during the days of thy 
pilgrimage here below, thou shalt become to such 
| a degree the corner-stone of humanity, that to tear thy 
name from this world would be to shake it toits founda- 
tions. Between thee and God men will no longer 
| distinguish. Complete conqueror of death, take posses- 
sion of thy kingdom; whither, by the royal road thou 
| hast traced, ages of adorers will follow thee !”* 
Yes, it was indeed a royal road, and those were 
| royal feet that trod it in power and in majesty ; and 
the world to this day, as witnessed by this its favourite 
prophet, hears the echoes of them. Let us not be 
misunderstood. In those poor tinsel words of rhe- 
torical eulogy, in those vain trappings of the mock 
| King of Israel, we do not recognise the image of our 
| Lord. Rather is it only a lifeless waxen model, 
| fashioned by one who merely worked out his own 
ideal, but yet who had caught sight of an ideal higher 
than his own, and had never been able wholly to forget 
| it, That higher ideal will still be recognised by every 
| unbiassed student as the true and only possible one. 
| The Parisian Christ will not supplant the Christ of 
| Bethany and of Calvary, as that which mankind will 
| regard. as either the more life-like and credible in itself, 
or more worthy to be cherished as a sacred treasure in 
its heart of hearts. This false Christ is a contradic- 
| tion, an impossible combination of incongruous and 
| incompatible elements ; the Christ of the Gospels is a 
, divine and perfect whole, in which all the parts fit 
| together and mutually confirm each other. If ever 
| God. incarnate dwelt on earth, He must have been 
just such a one as these wondrous annals have de- 
scribed Him, and such as their thoughtful and reverent 
students have ever, with more or less of adequateness, 
conceived Him. He whom they speak of as God is, as 
| they-have drawn Him, altogether and unmistakeably 
| godlike. That which, according to their testimony, 
| eighteen hundred years ago, men saw with their eyes 
and heard with their ears, and with their hands 
handled, of the Word of Life, still fills these pages 
with His glory, and in them He is yet present with 





* “Vie de Jesus,” p. 426. 
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us, even as though we beheld Him, and heard Him, 
and touched Him still. 

We do not attempt any full and detailed develop- 
ment of this argument. To do this would imply a 
complete portraiture of Him of whose divine glory we 
speak, and from such a task we utterly shrink. For 
the utmost that can be done in this way, or at 
least has been done, we are content to refer to the 
powerful work of Dr. Young on the “ Christ of 
History,” a complete answer by anticipation to the 
romance of Rénan, and to the exquisite chapter on 
‘‘ The Character of Jesus,” in Horace Bushnell’s trea- 
. tise on ‘* Nature and the Supernatural.” If it were 
possible to exhibit the beauty of the rose by taking it 
to pieces and examining its fair petals with keen, 
microscopic scrutiny one by one, or the glory of the 
sun by prismatically resolving its separate beams, then 
in such works as these we have demonstration irre- 
sistible of the divine glory of Christ and of Christianity. 
But any such mere description or analytical estimate 
is, from the nature of the case, inadequate. 
whole image and idea, or rather, living person, of the 
Christ as He moves, breathes, speaks in the Gospels, | 
rather than any separate facts or traits, that irresistibly | 
proclaims Him divine. We are ever more powerful | 
and convincing when we confine ourselves to general | 
expressions, and appeal to what all men feel, than when | 
we attempt any detailed exhibition of attributes. Any | 
one who with aught of serious thoughtfulness, or even 
ordinary susceptibility of impression, has read the | 
Gospels, has inevitably caught from them a far more 
distinct and living conception of what He is, than any | 
words of mere description can convey. Then does | 
there rise up before us, silently, spontaneously, not | 
manufactured out of parts and shreds pieced together, 
but shining out through the veil of sacred acts and 
words, that very form and face divine before which | 
the unbelieving Thomas fell down adoring—in which 
gentleness and power, lowliness and majesty, tender- 
ness and strength, awful purity and unutterable 
compassion, vastness of thought and purpose, and con- 
descension to the homeliest facts and scenes of life, | 
sympathy without softness, benignant forbearance 


without indulgent weakness, sanctity without a shade 


of moroseness or ascetic rigour, sublimity without 
effort, majesty without distance, decision without ex- 
tremeness, burning zeal and entirest consecration of | 
heart without a shade of morbid enthusiasm, humilia- | 
tion, poverty, shame, without degradation—ali blend | 
together in an image of Divine-Human grandeur and 
beauty such as thought had never conceived before, 
such as language must ever fail to express. 
here we find not God—behold not as in a glass the 
brightness of His glory—it is not too much to say we 
shall never find Him aé all. 

II. We have now room only for a very brief illus- 
tration of our second proposition—viz., that the 
Evangelists never could have given such a portraiture 
of Christ—never could have thus drawn a full-length 


and truly worthy picture of a God-Man—unless it had | 


been real, Let us start here with making a very ex- 


It is the | 


Verily, if | 





travagant supposition. Let us try to imagine it 
possible that they could have themselves conceived 
such a character as that of Jesus—created it through 
the mere power of imagination or pious reverie, either 
out of nothing, or out of the broken and legendary 
reminiscences of an actual but merely human life, or 
rather (for in such a case a joint creation is pre- 
posterous) that one of them, the sublimest spirit of 
their number, had imagined it, and that the others had 
caught it in its absolute purity and completeness from 
him ; even then, we maintain, they never could have 
set that ideal before us in words—never could have 
embodied it in a detailed biography or biographies, 
such as we now possess. Such an effort were beyond 
the reach of highest genius, much more of such 
simple and artless pens as theirs. Let us take as an 
illustration an instance in point, in the literature of our 
own country. No intelligent person who has read 
Boswell’s ‘‘ Johnson ” ever doubted for a moment that 
the character there depicted is real, or that it is 
delineated to the life. We feel irresistibly that 
Boswell never could have conceived a Johnson had 
he not known him, and that, even had the idea 
| been revealed to him, he never could have made him 
live before us in every-day words and deeds, and as in 
| very flesh and blood, as he has done. We are per- 
| fectly sure from first to last that it is the same identical 
| man that moves and speaks before us, and that the 
| idea we get of him is about as true to the life as any 
human words can make it. All this, though we knew 
_ nothing previously of Johnson himself, or of his bio- 
| grapher, or of his book. We are sure, in fact, of the 
| reality of the robust and strong-sinewed moralist, from 
a simple reading of the book, as we are of the friend 
| we met on the street but an hour ago. How much 
| more would this be the case (if, indeed, we can speak 
| of degrees at all in a case of absolute certainty,) if 
instead of one we had four Boswells, working more or 
| less independently of each other, and varying endlessly 
in lesser details, yet agreeing absolutely in the idea 
| they give of their one common subject? To doubtin 
| such a case, either as to the fact of his existence or of 
' his having been just such a man as he is there described 
—would be the very insanity of unbelief. Now such 
is precisely the actual case before us. In the Gospels 
| we have four biographies, exactly of the same nature 
as the famous memoirs I have alluded to, portraying 
| their great subject just as they do, not by elaborate 
| description or philosophic analysis, but by the simple 
recital of every-day words and deeds ; and if it was 
| confessedly impossible for one educated Englishman 
thus to create and present a robust and strongly- 
marked human character, how much more for four 
Galilean peasants, or other obscure romancers simu- 
lating their name, to conceive and portray in a manner 
worthy of the theme the character and acts of a 
God. 

In fine, and to sum up all in a single sentence, the 
Life the evangelists have portrayed, if real, is beyond 
all question divine ; and it never could have been so 
portrayed unless it had.been real, 
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THE SIGN OF THE PROPHET JONAS. 


Matt. xvi. 1—4. Luke xi. 14—36. Matt. xii. 383—41. 


‘* What sign shewesf thou unto us, seeing that thou doest these things? Jesus answered and said unto them, 
Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up.”—John ii. 18, 19. 


In the days of His flesh, and in the course of His 
personal ministry, our Lord was pleased to make re- 
peated comments on the history of Jonah. And 
with the Great Teacher Himself for our commentator, 
we find that the history of Jonah, when brought 
into juxta-position with that of Jesus, affords a three- 
fold topic. First, it presents for our consideration a 
type; secondly, a parallel; thirdly, a sign. And 
these three lines of thought exhaust our Lord’s obser- 
vations on the subject. 

These three views of the same topic are apt to be 
indiscriminately’ massed up in one. The distinct 
ideas suggested by each are then lost sight of ; the 
type, the parallel, the sign are all blended into one 
vague and indeterminate notion of some mere resem- 
blance ; and even that resemblance is found to fade 
away into the shallow little element of the time being 
the same in both—the three days and the three 
nights. In order to avoid this, we have been careful 
to call attention in successive chapters, first, to the 
consideration of the type, as set forth in the saying— 
‘6 As Jonas was three days and three nights in the 
whale’s belly, so shall the Son of Man be three days 
and three nights in the heart of the earth;” and, 
secondly, to the consideration of the parallel or com- 
parison, turning as it does so unspeakably in favour 
of Jesus—‘‘The men of Nineveh repented at the 
preaching of Jonas, and behold a greater than Jonas 
is here.” To complete an examination of what Christ’s 
commentary suggests, we have now, in the third place, 
to consider Jonas as a sign. 

That these are three distinct ideas, fitly designated 
by the expressions we have used—the type, the 
parallel, the sign—will be evident from considering 
the specific differences among the three passages from 
the Gospels which embody these Divine commentaries. 
For, very singularly, one of them presents the relation 
between Jonas and Jesus solely with reference to the 
sign ; another presents it with reference to the sign 
and the parallel ; the third brings into view all the 
three aspects—first the sign, then the parallel, and 
then the type. 

1, Thus, to take them in the order indicated. In 
the sixteenth chapter of Matthew, at the beginning, 
we have the subject set before us in its briefest form. 
To the hypocritical demand for a sign, Jesus has 
nothing to say except in this curt, and, by itself 
alone, somewhat oracular and mysterious answer— 
** A wicked and adulterous generation seeketh after a 
sign ; and there shall no sign be given to it, but the 
sign of the prophet Jonas. And he left them and 
departed.” 

Here Jesus draws no parallel between Jonas and 
Himself. He gives no hint that Jonas was a type of 
Himself. He confines Himself rigorously to thesolitary 
thought of Jonas as a sigr, and that without even indica- 
ting how this sign would be repeated, or how He Him- 








self would resemble Jonas sufficiently to be to them a 
repetition of the sin. Nay, He institutes, so far as this 
discourse goes—and it must be held to have an in- 
telligible and complete meaning by itself—He really 
institutes no resemblance at all between Himself and 
Jonas, neither the more general resemblance of, 
parallelism, nor the more specific and peculiar resem- 
blance of type. He holds out no resemblance what- 
ever. Itis simply and solely the idea of the sign, 
whatever that may be, which in this passage the 
Saviour fastens on and confines Himself to. ‘‘ There 
shall be no sign given to it, but the sign of the 
prophet Jonas.” This is the whole statement; and 
having made it, ‘“‘ He left them and departed.” 

2. The passage in Luke is more full and explicit. 
Starting with the idea of the sign as they all do—for 
all Christ’s allusions to Jonah are in reference to the 
demand for a sign—it introduces the parallel also— 
‘* And when the people were gathered thick together, 
he began to say, ‘This is an evil generation : they seek 
a sign ; and there shall no sign be given it, but the 
sign of Jonas the prophet. For as Jonas was a sign 
unto the Ninevites, so shall also the Son of Man be to 
this generation. . . . The men of Nineveh shall rise 
up in the judgment with this generation, and shall 
condemn it: for they repented at the preaching of 
Jonas; and, behold, a greater than Jonas is here.” 
Manifestly this gives a fuller insight into Christ’s 
views of His relation to Jonah. We have here one 
or two particulars in addition to those afforded by the 
former passage. For, first of all, we have it dis- 
tinctly stated that the sign of the prophet Jonas which 
was to be given to that generation was a repetition to 
the Jews in the person of Jesus of what had been 
given to the Ninevites in the person of Jonah. Sup- 
pose the only utterance Christ had ever made on this 
subject were the brief, mysterious one in the six- 
teenth chapter of Matthew—*‘ There shall no sign be 
given them, but the sign of the prophet Jonas,” we 
must have been left comparatively in the dark as to 
what that sign, in the case of the Jews, could mean, 
or how it could be given tothem. In this second pas- 
sage, however, by introducing the parallel, Jesus ex- 
plains the mystery. He tells us that He Himself 
will be to that generation precisely such a sign as 
Jonas was to the Ninevites ; that there shall be be- 
tween Himself and this prophet of the olden dispensa- 
tion such a resemblance or anology, that in Him, and 
in His relation to that generation, the sign of Jonas 
shall be substantially transacted over again—with 
this difference, that the repetition shall be something 
far more complete and wonderful than the old original, 
insomuch that ‘‘the men of Nineveh shall rise in 
the judgment with this generation and shall condemn 
it: for they repented at the preaching of Jonas, and 
behold a greater than Jonas is here.” 

3. But we have the most complete view of the 
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matter in the passage in Matthew, the twelfth chapter, 
from the 38th verse. Here, as in the former pas- 
sages, the idea of the sian is prominent. Verse 
39th: ‘*An evil and adulterous generation seeketh 
after a sign ; and there shall no sign be given to it, 
but the sign of the prophet Jonas.” In verse 41st 
the PARALLEL is introduced as before, ‘‘ The men of 
Nineveh shall rise in judgment with this generation, 
and shall condemn it : because they repented at the 
preaching of Jonas ; and, behold, a greater than Jonas is 
here.” But in verse 40th, the particular line of paral- 
lelism in respect of which Jonah was a TYPE of Jesus 
is specified: ‘‘ For as Jonas was three days and three 
nights in the whale’s belly : so shall the Son of Man 
be three days and three nights in the heart of the 
earth.” Hence the three are bound together in the 
singular relation which is expressed in the following 
proposition ; The prophet Jonas is a sign in virtue 
of that particular element in the parallel which con- 
stitutes the type. 

There is a parallel ; there is a type; there is a 
sign. A certain particular in the parallel is more than 
a parallel : it isa type. And in virtue of that par- 
ticular, Jonah is a sign. So closely are the three 
connected, 

Yet they are distinct. Atype is something more 
specific than a parallel. Many circumstances in the 
life of every believer are parallel to corresponding 
circumstances in the life of every other believer ; yet 
the one series are not types of the other. A type is 
an event or ordinance in one sphere analogous to a 
corresponding event or ordinance in a higher sphere ; 
as, for instance, the ordinance of the brazen ser- 
pent, an instrument or institution of healing in the 
lower sphere of bodily disease, typical of Christ 
crucified—God’s ordinance in the sphere of the 
spiritual and eternal for healing the disease of sin. 
Thus the consignment of Jonah to death, and his sub- 
sequent deliverance, constitute a type of atonement by 
death and of justification in risen life; a type, in short, 
of Christ’s death and resurrection, It is not a mere 
parallel or resemblance that is pointed out between 
two facts in history ; it is a type, a typical illustration 
and confirming seal of certain divine truths and 
doctrines, when it is said, ‘* As Jonas was three days 
and three nights in the whale’s belly, so shall the Son 
of Man be three days and three nights in the heart of 
the earth.” A type is far more than a parallel. 


A sign, again, is distinct from both. — Briefly, it is | 


an evidence; it is a reason, or call, or ground for 
faith, for believing. Thus the Apostle says, ‘‘ Tongues 
are for a sign, not to them that believe, but to them 
that believe not.” As a sign, they are unnecessary 
and superfluous to those who believe already: it is to 
unbelievers that they are capable of being a sign, 
warranting them to believe, requiring them to believe. 

There are two frames of mind in which a sign may 
be demanded or desiderated. It may be demanded 
as a reason for believing; or the demand may be 
made as a pretext to avoid belief. You may ask for 
a sign as a help to faith, You may ask a sign to get 
an excuse for unbelief. 

These two frames of mind are wide as the poles 


asunder, and they might be contrasted very sharply | 


I.—40, 





on many other points than the one of asking a sign. 
But let us confine our attention to this one. The 
Scribes and Pharisees pressed on Jesus to give them a 
sign. That they did not wish to believe on Him, but 
to plead that they were excusable in not believing, is 
evident. They had seen signs enough already to have 
constrained them, in the humble spirit of Nicodemus, 
to say, ‘‘ Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come 
from God : for no man can do these miracles that thou 
doest except God were with him.” But, disliking 
the righteousness of His character and the holy 
reformatory power of His doctrine and ministry, their 
desire was, not to acknowledge, but to stave off the 
conviction and acknowledgment of, His Messiahship. 
Hence, they pretended to suspend their faith on evi- 
dences which they still desiderated and craved ; and 
they made demands which, had they been granted, 
they would have treated precisely as they had 
treated those they had got already ; while, on the 
other hand, the refusal of them they were pre-resolved 
to point to as justifying their continued unbelief. 
Now God can, with infinitely perfect accuracy and 
righteousness, deal with this perverse frame of mind ; 
and in doing so He can illustrate that solemn two- 
edged word of the Spirit, ‘‘ With an upright man 
thou wilt show thyself upright ; with the froward, 
thou wilt show thyself froward.” He can bring to 
bear upon men’s minds a style of dispensation which, 
on the supposition of their uprightness of purpose, 
shall carry in it nothing but what is beneficial and 
comfortable, but which, on the supposition of their 
obliquity and dishonesty, shall at once unmask and 
punish them. So did Jesus deal with the deceitful 
demand for a sign. 

Consider, for instance, how this comes out on the 
earliest occasion on which the demand was made, 
(John ii. 14.) As one having authority Jesus had 
dealt with the Temple as his Father’s house, asserted 
His right to reform and purify it, driven out the 
money-changers and overthrown their tables. Im- 
mediately the Jews demanded a proof of His right— 
an evidence of His having this authority. ‘Then 
answered the Jews and said unto him, what sign 
shewest thou unto us, seeing that thou doest these 
things?” Mark our Lord’s singular answer. ‘‘ Jesus 
answered and said unto them, Destroy this temple, and 
in three days I will raise it up.” We know that 
He spake of the temple of His body ;—that body in 
which, being His own body, the fulness of the God- 
head dwelt personally ;—that body of which the 
tabernacle or the temple was a symbol or type ;—that 
body which the Holy Ghost, speaking expressly, hath 
called ‘‘a greater and more perfect tabernacle not 
made with hands” (Heb. ix. 2). We know also that 
the temple on Mount Moriah and the temple of Our 
Lord’s body stood so related to each other—the type 
and antitype, the sign and thing signified—that the 
Jews could not destroy the one without destroying 
the other also ; that when they destroyed, that is, 
put to death, the temple of His body, they in point 
of fact signed the warrant for the destruction of their 
own Temple and all its associated polity. For in 
rending the veil of the one temple, that is to say His 
flesh, they tore the veil of their own Temple from top 
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to bottom ; and, because of their iniquity in crucify- 
ing the Lord of Glory, the time came swiftly when 
not one stone of that building was left upon another. 
Farther, we know that the temple of Christ’s body 
was raised up again in three days; and we also 
know that, by another bond between type and anti- 
type in this matter, —-namely, that subsisting between 
the Temple of old and the spiritual Church of God, 
which is the temple of the Spirit,—the resurrection 
of Ohrist’s body was the resurrection virtually in New 
Testament form of that very Temple, spiritually 
and typically considered, whose doom the death of 
Chriet’s body sealed. All giving most singular depth 
of meaning to His utterance: ‘‘ Destroy this temple, 
and in three days I will raise it up.” For, as it re- 
fers necossarily, by reason of the typical bond, to the 
literal Temple of Jerusalem, virtually informing the 
Jews, if they were able to hear it, that their destroy- 
ing of His body would overthrow their own Temple 
and the whole ritual and polity which had their seat 
and eentre there; so, by another typical bond, it 
equally informed them that by His resurrection their 
Temple and polity would be raised from the dead,— 
‘<T will raise up again the tabernacle of David which 
is fallen down,”—though it would rise anew in more 
glorious form, in more spiritual aspect, in fact in the 
superior grandeur of resurrection: for here one may al- 
most apply the principle, ‘“There is a natural body, and 
there is a spiritual body,” the resurrection body, 
namely ; so there is a natural temple, and there is a 
spiritual temple and Gospel Church—even a resur- 
rection one, the tabernacle of David, fallen down 
where David’s Lord was slain, but raised in resurrec- 
tion-spirituality when David’s Son rose from the dead. 
All this, at least, is embraced in our Lord’s most won- 
derful and enigmatic, but not misleading, answer to 
the demand for a sign. And all this depth and va- 
riety of meaning in it tended to make it ultimately 

_ to the upright and pure-hearted disciples an evidence 
most largely instructive—a sign most powerfully con- 
firmatory. 

But mark how it acted on the froward and un- 
masked their frowardness—how it brought to light 
their hypocrisy and hollowness. They had asked a 
sign—a convincing token and proof of the Divine 
authority of this great Reformer. They of course 
desiderated a miraculous one—one transcending man’s 
power to give, and thereby proving God’s presence 
when given. Such a feature must be an essential in 
the kind of sign which they have professed their 
anxiety to obtain. Whatever other features may be- 
long to it, this at least must not be wanting. This is 
the one indispensable characteristic of what they have 
expressed their desire to be furnished with, and which 
they have thereby declared themselves prepared to 
welcome. Could their utter falseness be made more 
glaring, if this be found to be the first and indeed the 
only feature in the proffered sign which, instead of 
welcoming, they quarrel with? Yet even to this 
extent they are snared in the meshes of their own 
hypocrisy. ‘*Then said they, forty and six years 
was this temple in building, and wilt thou rear it up 
in three days?” This is what they take offence at in 


the sign proposed: ‘Wilt thou rear up in three 





days what took forty and six years to build ?” 
Had He professed nothing more than power to raise 
it up again in forty and six years, as at the first, the 
point of their scoffing answer is removed—their objec- 
tion taken away. But then where were the value of 
such a sign? The very force of the sign—even in 
their own view of it—consisted in the brevity of the 
time, in the element of miracle, in the in-bringing of 
the Divine hand ;—the very thing which they pro- 
fessed to desire, the solitary thing also they object to 
when they get it. So remorselessly, by Christ’s wise 
dealing with them, are they compelled to disclose 
their frowardness. 

They acted in the same spirit, and were dealt with 
in the same manner when, on repeating their demand 
at subsequent periods of His ministry, Jesus uniformly 
remitted them to substantially the self-same sign—the 
sign of the prophet Jonah, 

What may this sign of the prophet Jonah import ? 


I. Let us take it, first of all, as set forth in its most 
enigmatical form in the discourse recorded in the six- 
teenth of Matthew. Here Jesus draws no parallel be- 
tween himself and Jonah ; and makes no allusion to 
the type of the burial and resurrection. Isolated, there- 
fore, from all parallelism and from all typical idea, 
the sign must have in it a meaning and force con- 
sidered as by itself alone. We are bound to investi- 
gate its import, in the first instance, apart from the 
light thrown upon it by subsequent and additional 
illustration. Resigning, then, in the meantime, the aid 
of Christ’s fuller explanations, what force and design 
may we perceive in His thus nakedly propounding on 
this occasion the sign of the prophet Jonas ? 

We may see that it rebukes the spirit in which a 
sign was demanded. 

Ye seek a proof of my claims. But ye do so, not 
in order that ye may intelligently, honestly yield to 
them, but that ye may, if possible, escape from doing 
so. Ye seek a sign, ye crave an evidence; not in the 
spirit of true humility; not even in the spirit of 
honourable science ;—not on the footstool of lowly 
inquiry ; not even on the seat of manly wisdom ;— 
but as sitting proudly, and sneering, on the judge’s 
bench. Ye bring my claims before you, to your bar, 
as if they must be greatly dependent on your deci- 
sion ; as if they and I were humble suitors for your 
valuable esteem, your indispensable support. And, 
while seated thus on the bench of judgment, you 
demand a sign. I give you— 

(1.) First, a sign that drives you from the judg- 
ment bench, that stvips you of the affected dignity of 
judges, and panels you as miserable criminals at the 
bar. I give you the sign of the prophet Jonah, the 
strict and terrible denunciator—the unwilling but 
enforced denunciator—of the wrath of God. I give 
you the sign of him who cried,—*‘ Forty days and 
Nineveh shall be destroyed ;’—and besides this he 
cried nothing more. Ye forget that the wrath of God 
is revealed from heaven against all unrighteousness of 
men ; and that ye are yourselves perishing in your 
iniquities beneath the anger of the Most High. Ye 
dally and tamper with my claims and protestations as 
a Saviour, as if ye yourselves did not need to be 
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saved ; as if ye were not lost souls yourselves, but 
sitting with as much ease as if ye were in heaven, 
while sneering with as much scorn as if ye were from 
hell. Ye deal with my pretensions as conceited 
critics, not as criminals condemned ; and ye ask a 
sign. Beitso. I give you the sign of the one only 
minister of God into whose mouth was put nothing 
but the language of wrath ; and I do so if by any 
means I may startle you into a better spirit—the only 
spirit in which you could be capable of understanding 
the salvation of heaven. I give you—ye proud, ye 
self-righteous hypocrites—I give you a sign that may 
well scatter your lofty thoughts of yourselves, and 
bring down your high looks. I give you the sign of 
him whose preaching clothed proud Nineveh in sack- 
cloth, and brought its high-minded king from his 
throne to the dust. And I tell you that no sign but 
this is suitable for you. Nay, more— 

(2.) Secondly, it is more suitable to you than it 
was to them, ‘‘ Ye are an evil and adulterous gene- 
ration ;’—an evil generation, as Nineveh was ; but an 
adulterous, as Nineveh could not be. Ye were a people 
to your God—bound to Him in a marriage covenant, 
and the God of Israel, your Maker, was your hus- 
band. Ye have violated the marriage bond. Ye have 
gone and served your Divine Husband’s foes, and 
thwarted your Divine Husband’s will. Yet ye have 
greatly vaunted your union with Him. Ye have 
claimed it when it served your purpose ; and renounced 
it when that pleased your pleasure. Ye have proudly 
claimed the name of Israel, and proudly scorned the 
heathen. But alike in that proud claim and in that 
proud scorn, ye have proved that ye are not Israelites 
indeed,—nay, that ye are an adulterous people ; that 
ye are aliens from the true commonwealth of Israel— 
aliens, outcasts, enemies, heathen in your heart. I 
give you a sign at your demand, but I give you the 
sign of the only prophet to the aliens, the outcasts, 
the uncircumcised whom ye hate. It is that that 
makes it so intensely suitable for you. I give you 
the sign of the prophet Jonas, God’s ambassador to 
heathendom ; for yours, even in Immanuel’s land, is 
the spirit of heathendom, of the uncircumcised and 
the unclean. And— 

(3.) Thirdly, say not,—you dare not say,—that 
in this I am your enemy, because I tell you the truth. 


In vain will you charge me herein with hatred to my | 


own countrymen, with malice or malignity to you. 
It is a small thing that I be judged of your judgment, 
and my heart ye are incapable of reading. But what 
I thus do in giving you the sign of Jonas—the denun- 
ciator of wrath to the heathen—can pain you, can 
cut you to the quick, can injure you, only if ye are the 
proud, the evil and adulterous generation that I say. 
And then, rigorous and relentless as my word, my 
sign, to you in that case must be, it will, for that 
very reason, in that same proportion be righteous and 
brightly unobjectionable as in a flood of resistless 
light. But is there one soul among you startled by 
the sign of the prophet Jonas; startled as Nineveh 
was ; humbled ; descending from the throne to the 
dust—from the proud seat of judge or critic on the 
bench to the bar of self-condemnation, and of the | 








thee the sign of the prophet Jonas; the sign of him 
under whose ministry NO SOUL IN REPENTING NINEVEH 
PERISHED : neither assuredly shalt thou. ‘* Him that 
cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.” 

So gloriously triumphant in its righteousness, 
throned high above all objection, are the word and sign 
given by Jesus : merciful unto the merciful ; froward 
only to the froward. 


II. Taking now the passage in Luke xi. 29, we 
have the same general statement ; *‘ There shall no 
sign be given them, but the sign of the prophet 
Jonas.” But an explanation is now added: ‘ For 
as Jonas was a sign unto the Ninevites, so shall the 
Son of Man be.” What additional light does this 
throw on the theme in hand, on the import of the 
sign of the prophet Jonas? Doubtless when we 
draw for greater information on our third and final 
and fullest passage, we shall see that it is chiefly in 
respect of His being three days and three nights in 
the heart of the earth, that the Son of Man resembles 
the son of Amittai in being a sign. That particular 
consideration, however, is not introduced here. And 
it is again to be observed that the statement as given 
in Luke must be intelligible by itself,—capable of 
being interpreted and expounded without drawing on 
information afforded by another Evangelist. What 
meaning would the readers of this one Gospel—those 
who had no access to that of Matthew—attach, and 
be warranted in attaching, to the simple statement, 
*¢ As Jonas was a sign unto the Ninevites, so shall the 
Son of Man be to this generation ” ? 

The answer is not difficult. They would at least 
regard it as affirming that the Son of Man Himself is 
the sign spoken of; not something He might do, 
some miracle He might work, some isolated part of 
His ministry or labours,—but Himself, His person. 
You seek a sign ; the Son of Man shall be a sign 
unto this generation, Iam Myself the sign. Ye 
shall have no other from Me,—none beyond and 
besides Myself. 

There is a great and precious truth here. You 
seek a proof and evidence of Christianity. You desi- 
derate convincing demonstration for the truth of 
the Christian religion. The great leading sign or 
proof of Christianity is Christ. To the demand for a 
sign, a sign of the Gospel and glad tidings which are 
to all people, we give the angelic song in reply: 
*‘This shall be the sign : you shall find the babe in 
swaddling bands, and lying in a manger.” 

Surely Christ’s own person may be taken as the 
strongest proof of His pretensions. His sinlessness, 
His absolute faultlessness,—enemies being judges ; His 
whole bearing, so lofty and majestic, yet so meek and 
mild ; His companionableness with men so intense, 
yet His distinctness from all men and His separation 
so complete ; His righteousness so rigorous, yet never 
verging on the ascetic; His lovingkindness so won- 
derful, yet never tinged with weakness or facility ; His 
entire uniqueness, His Divine singularity, His autho- 
rity and power of command, in calm supremacy 


_throned high over all men, while He mingled with 


all, the servant of all, not ministered unto, “but come 


criminal confessed? O heavy laden one! I give to | to minister :—O! can this generation avoid feeling 
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that a greater than Jonas is here? If ye want higher 
proof than He Himself constitutes, must ye not be 
blind? It is not light you need, but eyes; not a 
new medium of proof, but vision ; not an outward 
sign, but inward spiritual perception. An evil gene- 
ration verily it must be that, in the presence of the 
Son of Man, seeketh a sign. They proclaim thereby 
that they are evil. They prove thereby that they 
are blind. 

Ye Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, demanding a 
sign! ye be blind leaders of the blind. The Son of 
Man Himself is the clearest of signs, the brightest 
of lights ; and yet ye perceive it not. Iam come a 
light into the world, and he that followeth me shall 
not walk in darkness but have the light of life ; yet 
ye seek an evidence, a sign, a light whereby ye may 
perceive me. Where darkness hath covered the earth 
and gross darkness the people, I am come, the bright 
and the morning star,—yea, the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, with healing in his wings,—and ye seek the 
kindliug of a taper whereby ye may perceive me! It 
is not evidence you need, but vision; not a sign to 
prove the light, but eyes to see it. Know, therefore, 
that for judgment I am come into this world ; that 
they which see not might see, and they which see 
might be made blind. True, you may sneer still, and 
reply, *‘ Are we blind also?” But I tell you, “If 
ye were blind ye should have no sin ; but now ye 
say, We see, therefore your sin remaineth.” 

Thus again to the froward He shows Himself 
froward. Yet herein He is upright unto the upright, 
pure unto the pure. This sign is a judgment on the 
evil generation: but is it not mercy and love un- 
bounded to the humble? Your God will give you no 
meaner sign and proof of your salvation than the 
Son of His love, your own Divine Saviour Himself. 
He sends the Son of Man to be a light unto you, 
and He thereby gives you a light so great, so good 
and brilliant, so suitable to your capacity and so 
sufficient for your need, that light greater or better, 
a sign more convincing, it is impossible to bestow. 
He giveth you a prophet in whom are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge ; Himself, in His 
own person, the light of lights, the sign of signs, the 
miracle of miracles, the pledge of love and the 
fulness of blessings, the Son of the Father of Lights, 
the brightness of the Father’s glory. No lesser sign 
does He give you: the true light that lighteth all 
dark places of the universe ; the proof of all that is 
true ; the sign of all that is good ; the way, and the 
truth, and the life. Shall not He Himself be to you 
the best attestation of His own and His Father’s 
grace and glory? And when unbelievers seek a sign, 
will ye not answer them and say, This has been 


the sign; we have found the babe in swaddling | 


bands, and lying in a manger? Will ye not welcome, 


as love and blessing boundless to you, what through | 


their own frowardness alone could be a judgment to 


the froward,—the Saviour’s own declaration that the | 


Son of Man shall be a sign to this generation ? 


That we have correctly indicated our Lord’s own | 


special thought in the discourse as given by Luke, is 
rendered very strikingly plain by the train of thought 
with which he closes in the theme, 





It is profoundly | 


applicable as a continuation and conclusion of the 
subject, though at first sight it appears to be alien 
from it. The preceding remarks will show the con- 
tinuity of idea, for Jesus now substantially tells 
them that they need not more light but a better eye : 
** No man, when he hath lighted a candle, putteth it 
in a secret place, neither under a bushel, but on a 
candlestick, that they which come in may see the 
light. The light of the body is the eye: therefore 
when thine eye is single, thy whole body also is full of 
light ; but when thine eye is evil, thy whole body 
also is full of darkness. Take heed therefore that 
the light which is in thee be not darkness” (verses 
33—35). 


III, Pass we now, in conclusion, to the discourse 
in Matt. xii. 38—40, where Jesus completes the 
theme of the sign of the prophet Jonas, by introducing 
the crowning idea of the death and resurrection. We 
have interpreted the former passages, each in a man- 
ner consistent with itself, without drawing for infor- 
mation on the others. The closing and completing 
idea is now to be found here :—‘* As Jonas was three 
days and three nights in the whale’s belly, so shall 
the Son of Man be three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth.” And therein shall he be a sign to 
this generation : therein shall they receive, in its com- 
pleteness, the full sign of the prophet Jonas. 

We may remark, in passing, that this is identically 
the sign which Jesus gave from the beginning ; iden- 
tically the same which He gave in answer to the very 
first of this long series of tempting, dishonest demands, 
—a reference of His questioners for satisfaction to 
His own death and resurrection,—‘‘ Destroy this 
temple, and in three days I will raise it up.” 

Further, we may remark in passing, that, as in 
point of fact, only by the gate of his burial and resur- 
| rection did Jonas pass over to the Gentile world, so 
| also only thus did Jesus become a light to lighten 
| the Gentiles. No otherwise could the middle wall of 

partition be broken down. Always have the Gentiles 

been indebted for special revelation of the will of God 
| to a prophet three days and three nights under the 
bond of death : Gentile Nineveh, in the case of Jonas; 
the lost world, in the case of Jesus. This, however, 
belongs rather to the parallel than to the sign. 

The question here is, how was Jonas a sign unte 
the Ninevites in respect of his having been three days 
and three nights in the whale’s belly? How did that 
render him a sign? And, correspondingly, how is 
the Son of Man a sign in respect of His death and 
resurrection ? 

Evidently Jonas’ terrible experience was a sign, a 
testimony, a confirmation of his message, in that it 
witnessed by a fact in his own history—his own im- 
mediate history as the commissioned messenger from 
God—both to the certainty of God’s wrath and the 
riches of His grace. Jonas could point to his own 
experience in connection with his very mission to 
| Nineveh, and tell that God is not slack concerning 
judgment, as some men count slackness ; not prone 
| merely to lift His hand in threatening, and too facile 
and tender ever to bring it down in vengeance. His 
very messenger of wrath had himself been as in the 
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belly of hell. And yet even from thence there was 
salvation. Who can tell but God may turn and re- 
pent even concerning Nineveh ? 

Similarly, Christ’s death and resurrection are a 
conjoint sign and seal of His mission from the 
Father. It is, indeed, in this respect that the Son of 
Man becomes truly that overpowering sign which 
either blinds and dooms the unbelieving, or finally con- 
vinces and illuminates the humble in heart. His 
person, even after all, would not, without His work— 
His work of atoning death and justifying resurrection 
—be such a sign as we have affirmed. His person 
truly is the sign ; but it is so, and that conclusively, 
because the Son of Man was three days and three 
nights in the heart of the earth. It was, even from 
the first, in the view of His sufferings and victory 
that any light shone in the promised Deliverer. Save 
for this,—save for the light thrown forward from His 
coming cross and resurrection-Sabbath,—even the 
divineness of His person and the stainlessness of His 
character would have been no real light in a world 
covered with gross darkness ; no light into God’s pur- 
pose of mercy towards it, God’s special moral adminis- 
tration in it. It is in the cross and empty grave that 
we truly, and for the first time, see light. It is there 
we see light into our state and case as the sinful 
subjects of a holy God, the guilty criminals before a 
righteous judge, the trembling anticipants of death 
and eternity. It is there we see light into the 
malignity and odiousness of sin, into what it deserves 
at God’s hand, and what He is resolved to in- 
flict. It is there we see light into the infinite saving 
love of God, and into the greatest, deepest problem 
of eternal ages—how He can really and righteously 
forgive the guilty, and reclaim and renew His enemies. 
It is there we see heaven opened and a fathomless 
eternity waiting for us, bright with a loving welcome, 
and lighted up with a joy that is full of glory. Yes; 
it is in this respect—in that He was three days and 
three nights in the heart of the earth ; it is in re- 
spect that the Son of Man was dead, and is alive 
again ; that He has become the clearest of all signs, 
the sweetest and brightest of lights. 

No miracle so great as this ; no sign so convincing ; 





no evidence so conclusive ; no light in earth or heaven 
so clear. 

When the man of science desires to entrance his 
audience, he takes a portion of the humblest of sub- 
stances, the base and blackened charcoal, a splinter 
of a brand from the burning ; and manipulating with 
his tiny wires the force which roars in the thunder 
and flashes in the lightning, he makes to play on that 
valueless, unsightly substance two streams of influence 
from opposing poles of the hidden power, till soon 
a silvery gleam gathers on its humble surface, and 
gradually the brightest light that philosophy and art 
can generate shines out with dazzling splendour, 
paling the ineffectual fires of the lamps that until now 
had irradiated the assembly. You would not ask the 
aid of one of those depreciated and paler lamps to 
show you that the more brilliant light was there. 

When the living God, in a dark world rushing on 
to outer darkness, resolved to give a bright and a 
morning star—a Sun of Righteousness—the strongest 
and the sweetest light that men or angels could see, 
He took the base, dishonourable tree of Calvary, and 
on the humbled person of His Beloved, there made 
sin for us, He caused to meet two mighty streams 
of influence unseen—two streams of influence wide as 
the poles asunder—the one of avenging Justice as it 
slew the sacrifice, the other of redeeming Love pro- 
viding it. And as they met and blended into one, 
there blazed forth on that dishonourable wood “ the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God,” while the 
sun in the heavens grew pale, and the angels veiled 
their faces with their wings. For three days and 
three nights the eyes of men were holden that they 
could not see it. But the resurrection morn tore away 
all veils for ever, and the dis-eclipsed sign of the 
prophet Jonas shone out resistless—outshining all 
other signs and lights ; the very presence-chamber of 
the King Eternal affording now no glory more bril- 
liant ; ‘‘ FoR THE LAMB IS THE LIGHT THEREOF,” 

Therefore, while the Jews require a sign, and the 
Greeks seek after wisdom, we preach—Christ crucified 
and risen, the power of God, and the wisdom of God 
unto salvation, (1 Cor. i, 22—24.) 

Hueu Martin, 
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In the wild old legends of pagan mythology, we 
meet with many a curious illustration of the wants 
and cravings of the human spirit. We get glimpses 
of what men would be at—what they deem essential 
to their happiness ; while their way of trying to reach 
it is often as painfully grotesque as the staggering 
course of a blind man over pathless rocks, The wild 
legend which ascribed to Medea the power of making 
old men young again, is an illustration in point. By 
withdrawing the blood from the veins of her decrepit 
father-in-law, and filling them with the juice of herbs, 
(so Ovid has it,) she restored him to the vigour and 
sprightliness of youth, Enraptured with the result 
in the case of Aeson, the daughters of Pelias were 
persuaded to cut their father to pieces and boil him, 








in the hope that he would undergo a similar trans- 
formation. The legend, if good for nothing else, 
illustrates the feeling of repugnance, almost amount- 
ing to horror, with which old age was regarded. 
The heart yearned for something that would transform 
it, and the only transformation it could think of, was 
a return to youth. Cicero, indeed, in his ‘‘ De Senec- 
tute”—one of the most beautiful and touching pieces 
that ever came from pagan pen—draws an exquisite 
picture of serene old age, beautiful with its own 
appropriate ornaments, and happy in its characteristic 
enjoyments and hopes. But such an ideal was utterly 
beyond the reach of the masses. It was conceivable 
only for the favoured few, who had enjoyed every 
opportunity of mental and moral culture, and were 
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blessed in old age with tranquil leisure, and happy 
immunity from cares and toils. Under paganism, 
the mass of people were left to sigh in vain over the 
decrepitude of advancing years, and their yearnings 
for a power to transform it were driven back upon 
their weary souls. 

But when ‘the Desire of all Nations” came, He 
brought with Him the true transforming power. The 
Gospel of Jesus Christ bestows a crown of glory on 
the hoary head, even in the humblest ranks of life. 
Only there is this difference between what Christianity 
really does for the old, and what under paganism men 
of the common type used to long for, that instead of 
restoring the sprightliness of youth, it imparts a moral 
beauty and an inward vigour more appropriate to the 
close of life. Who has not admired the wonderful 
beauty with which the bare branches of trees and 
shrubs are sometimes covered on a sharp winter day ? 
Not a branch nor twig but sparkles with crystals of 
unrivalled purity and beauty, so beautiful and so 
exquisitely finished that for once in your life you are 
angry at the sun, for melting away so wondrous a 
creation. It is with this hoary beauty the Gospel 
adorns the character of the aged. It is not the green 
tints of a departed summer it calls up, it is the cha- 
racteristic beauties of age. It is the blandness, and 
the benevolence, and the courtesy, and the calmness, 
and the faith, and the trust, and the humility, and 
the thankfulness, and the patience, and the prayer- 
fulness, suitable to grey hairs ; a most beautiful com- 
bination; very precious to the Church, and very 
honouring to the grace of God ! 

And it is not merely the more promising specimens 
of humanity on whom the Gospel exerts this trans- 
forming power. When St. Paul gave minute instruc- 
tions to Titus with the view of promoting the Chris- 
tian transformation of the people of Crete, the first 
class commended to his notiee were the aged men. * 
The people of Crete, whether old or young, were most 
unpromising subjects for a spiritual transfiguration. 
They were notorious for many bad qualities, and 
these were hardly redeemed by a single good one. 
‘“‘The Cretans are always liars, evil beasts, slow 
bellies.” Their vices were of a peculiarly repulsive 
kind,—such as lying, greed and ferocity ; a proverbial 
expression, ‘‘ to cretanise with Cretans,” denoted the 
very quintessence of meanness ; and Crete was one of 
three places beginning with C (in Greek K) that were 
notorious for wickedness—Crete, Cappadocia, and 
Cilicia, The island was a bleak and unpromising 
wilderness, but the messengers of the Gospel would 
not pass it by. It was a glorious thing in these early 
missionaries that they never deemed any place too 
bad for the Gospel to change; no Jericho had too 
high walls for the ark of God to bring down ; no lame 
man at the temple-gate or anywhere else was too 
deformed for the name of Jesus, through faith in that 
name, to restore to life and activity. After the first 
campaign of the Gospel in the island, Titus was left 
**to set in order the things that were wanting ”’—to 
reclaim more and more of the people to Christ, and to 





* “But teach thou the things that become sound doctrine ” [lit. 
“healthy teaching”) ‘‘that the aged men be sober, grave, temperate, 
sound in faith, in charity, in patience.”—Titus ii, 1, 2. 





guide those that had been reclaimed to the higher 
graces and attainments of the Christian life. The 
work of edifying the Christians of Crete was evidently 
one of great difficulty. Where there were so many 
thorns, the lily would require remarkable care, not 
only that it might not be choked by the thorns, but 
also that it might present a conspicuous contrast ; 
that the fragrance and beauty of the Christian cha- 
racter might be the more striking, when contrasted 
with the roughness and deformity of the multitude 
around. Hence the Apostle instructs Titus to use 
remarkable pains in teaching all classes of Cretan 
Christians to cultivate the beauties of the Christian 
character. Not that these graces go before salvation; 
salvation isa gift, free and undeserved: ‘‘the grace 
of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared unto all 
men :” but for that very reason they must give the 
more attention to the great lessons that God’s grace 
has come to teach them, 

The very first. specific object that with this view 
Titus is to aim at is, to get the old men to live so as 
to be a strength, a beauty, a glory in the Church. 
‘That the aged men be sober, grave, temperate, 
sound in faith, in patience, in charity.” The veteran 
soldier is not to be passed over. The Gospel does not 
place him on the shelf; it does not hand him over to 
the ranks of the non-effective ; it does not say to him, 
‘You are old and feeble now ; stiff, shrivelled, and 
good for nothing, and the sooner you are out of the 
way the better.” It puts him in the first rank of the 
Christian army, and teaches all of us to look up to 
him with honour. It is needful for us to remember 
this. We live in an age of stirring life, when, even 
for keeping in motion the machinery of the Church 
and the machinery of benevolence, a great amount of 
youthful activity is required. But the very fact that 
the more active virtues are so necessary and so much 
prized in our time may, unconsciously to ourselves, 
lead us to, think less of the passive. The very need 
there is for young and vigorous Christians to recruit 
our regiments—Christians who will push on and dash 
on in the great enterprise, may tempt us to forget the 
value of the steady, patient veteran, who, keeping 
the phalanx compact and firm, gives it the solidity 
that withstands the shock of battle. The eye cannot 
say to the hand, I have no need of thee ; no more can 
the servant of Christ, fresh with the dew of youth, 
dispense with the hoary veteran. 

1. For the attainment and ripening of the character 
appropriate to old men, the first thing that Titus was 
instructed to urge was—‘‘that the aged men be 
sober.” Why should this have been placed first? It 
would be difficult to tell, unless it was that the vice 
of which sobriety is the opposite, is the greatest de- 
formity that can distort an old man’s character, and 
the very last thing, therefore, of which a trace should 
be found in the Christian veteran. Abominable in 
any age and in either sex, the vice of intemperance is 
peculiarly horrible in an old man. In ordinary cases, 
drunkenness has often a ludicrous, as well as a tragic, 
side, and the very grotesqueness of its effects provokes 
asmile. The ludicrous aspect prevails for a moment 
over the tragic—but only for a moment, if even fora 
moment, in any well-regulated mind. But intemper- 
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| 
ance in an old man is past laughing at. The tragical | 
aspect of the vice is so predominant in him, that all | 
who see it are awed—excepting, perhaps, a few of the 
most wicked and thoughtless. Intemperance in Noah | 
was past laughing at; it was for making sport of it 
that so fearful a curse fell upon Ham. Looked at in 
the light of his approaching death, the intemperance 
of Nabal had an appalling aspect ; and whenever one 
sees an old man drunk, how can one resist the fearful 
thought that one day he may go staggering into the 
presence of his Judge? Who knows but Paul, when 
in Crete, may have seen something of this sort—may 
have seen the old men of the island fearfully besotted 
by strong drink; may have been haunted by the 
hideous spectacle, and scared by the thought— What 
if any of the Christians in Crete should ever fall into 
the snare of that hideous monster! This may have 
been the reason of his giving sobriety so conspicuous 
a place in his catalogue of virtues to be pressed on old 
men, Or it may have been that he felt very strongly 
how intemperance loosens the whole nature, opens all 
the gates of the citadel, and sends all the sentinels to 
sleep ; allows every other vice to rush in unresisted, 
and utterly destroys that spirit of vigilance, that 
waiting on the Lord, and that readiness for the coming 
of the bridegroom that are incumbent on all Chris- 
tians, but especially on those who are stricken in 
years. For an aged man not to be sober is, therefore, 
to outrage the first principles of Christian duty, and to 
place himself right in front of the anathema—‘ I never 
knew you—depart from me, thou worker of iniquity!” 

2. Next in this garland of the old man’s graces we 
find gravity. ‘* Grave” or ‘‘ venerable,” as it might 
be rendered, is not the opposite of cheerful ; it is 
the opposite of light, foolish, frivolous. It is not 
meant that aged men should be all dulness and de- 
mureness, for ever frowning on 

‘vain, deluding joys, 
The brood of Folly without father bred ”—— 

but that their usual demeanor should be that of men 
who know and feel what a serious thing the work of 
life is, and how great the solemnities which surround 
it. It is a melancholy thing to see an old man so 
frivolous as to show that he has no higher view of life 
than the thoughtless epicurean—‘‘ Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.” A man on the verge 
of the grave should surely have begun to feel what a 
solemn thing it is to live—how awfil life is as the 
vestibule of eternity ; what a dread world this is on 
which the Son of God led so sorrowful a life, and died 
so tragical a death. There ought surely to be some- 
thing in the demeanor of the Christian old man to 
show that it is no light thing to live in a world which 
the great enemy of souls has invaded and usurped, 
and where he and his agents are for ever plotting for 


thoughts, may well be “‘ grave.” Yet even here there 
is room for a tempering feeling. It would be dreadful 
if men’s minds were to be for ever filled with the 
darkest aspects of a truth, that, in the eloquent words 
of Archer Butler, ‘‘ would involve the whole face of 
nature in gloom, would hang the very heavens in 
black, and make all their daily and nightly glories 
but the torch-lights of a funeral chamber; a truth 
which loads every instant of life with a weight almost 
intolerable of responsibility ; which, contracting life to 
a short winter-day, stretches out beyond it the drear, 
the starless dark of a midnight on which no morrow 
shall ever dawn.” It is a privilege for which Chris- 
tians cannot be too thankful, that it is the cheerful 
aspects of divine truth on which the Word of God in- 
vites them to dwell habitually, and that no precept 
is more cordially or more earnestly given than to 
“rejoice evermore.” The “gravity” is thus to be 
tempered by the radiance of a prevailing joy; and 
even when the darkest aspects of truth are present to 
the mind, there is open to it that avenue of escape 
from the anguish that would overwhelm, by which 
Jesus himself got back to the daylight—‘“ Even so, 
Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight.” 

3. ** Temperate.” — Temperance differs from so- 
briety, as the genus differs from the species. Tem- 
perance is moderation in the use not of one but of 
all earthly things ; it is the control not of one but of 
all our irregular lusts or feelings. The word denotes 
pretty much the same thing as self-control or self- 
restraint. If vehemence and excess are blameworthy 
even in youth, they are specially unpardonable in old 
age. The blood is tamer and the head is cooler as 
years advance, and were it not that the uncontrolled 
passions of youth are often carried by the force of habit 
across the boundary, old age wovld be more calm 
and self-possessed by the mere power of a natural 
law. Nature herself teaches that age should be calm, 
steady, and well-balanced. The lesson is confirmed 
and placed ona new basis by Christ. Special stores are 
provided for the very purpose. In times of excitement 
or agitation, the dew of Hermon, the dew that de- 
scended upon the. mountains of Zion, distils on the 
fevered, agitated spirit, and brings back the coolness and 
composure of health. To temper the heart’s excessive 
keenness in pursuing the things of earth, its aspirations 
are turned to ‘‘ the things where Christ sitteth at the 
right hand of God.” That worldly men should be 
intensely keen for the only things they have learned 
to value, is not surprising. That Christians should 
be all eagerness for what Christianity teaches them to 
count but dross, is truly humiliating ; most of all 
when that keenness is shown by some hoary man on 
he very edge of eternity. 

In the Apostle’s next counsel, three graces are 





men’s ruin ; in a world whose soil has been moistened 
by the tears and blood of the godly of all generations, 
and by the tears and blood of the Son of God; ina 
world where most men are on the broad road, and 
where the prize of salvation is often plucked almost 
from the grasp of the dying sinner, and some who 
seemed at the very gate of heaven, are tempted even 
thence to the path that goes down to the house of woe. 
Aged men, whose minds are familiar with such 


| grouped together, under the vinculum “sound” or 
| «healthy :”—aged men are called to be healthy ‘in 
| their faith, in their charity, and in their patience,” 
We may observe, in passing, the reappearance of St. 
Paul’s favourite cluster of graces,—faith, hope, and 
charity ; for patience here corresponds to hope; and 
| the cluster desired is the same as that realised at 
Thessalonica, ever dear to the Apostle for *‘ the work of 
| faith, the labour of love, and the patience of hope.” 
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4. Aged men must be marked by a healthy faith. 
Their belief must not be a mere dry, shrivelled form 
of words, but a living, healthy, growing power. A 
healthy faith is faith directed to the great object of 
faith—the person and work of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the whole truth of God; faith growing in 
breadth or comprehensiveness on the one hand, and 
in foree and influence on the other ; faith bringing 
forth all the fruits of holy living—working by love, 
purifying the heart, and overcoming the world. An 
aged man of healthy faith is one that often dwells 
under the shadow of the Cross, gazing, awe-struck, on 
the crucified One, and hearing with grateful wonder 
the word of peace, ‘* Be of good cheer, thy sins 
are forgiven thee.” In great trials, when all the 
elements of disaster seems to be let loose, he will 
steady himself on God’s word ; and ‘‘though the fig-tree 
do not blossom, nor the fruit be in the vines ; though the 
labour of the olive fail, and the fields yield no meat ; 
though the flock be cut off from the fold, and there 
be no herd in the stalls, yet he will rejoice in the 
Lord, and joy in the God of his salvation.” When 
the cause of God is at the lowest ebb, and younger 
hearts are ready to despair, his fearless heart will 
rebuke their unbelief, and rally them to an enterprise 
sure to triumph. When the shades of evening begin 
to fall, and the chill air of the dark valley is felt, the 
calmness of faith will still prevail, and the very 
expression of his eye and tones of his voice will reveal 
the truth at his heart, ‘‘I know that my Redeemer 
liveth!” Such soaring faith is not attained without 
many an earnest cry, ‘‘ Lord, increase our faith! 
Help us to see the unseen! Give us fellowship with 
the great cloud of witnesses whose faith bore them 
above the influences of the world, and enrolled them 
in the church of the first-born! May we never 
doubt Thy word, nor distrust Thy promises. May we 
never tremble at any mere earthly evil, nor be lifted 
up by mere earthly good. May our course be ever up- 
ward and onward, guided by the day-star from on high, 
and when at length we reach the gate of the city, 
may our hearts tell us, ‘* It is our eternal Home ! ” 

5. ‘* Healthy in charity,” or love. Of this grace, the 
thirteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians is the perfect de- 
lineation. Healthy charity is not mere good-nature. 
It is not mere softness of heart. It springs from 
Christ, and in man is the fruit of Christ’s spirit. ‘‘ A 
new commandment I give unto you... asI have 
loved you, that ye also love one another.” The 
charity of the Gospel is like the love of Christ, and it 
aims at the same great and holy ends. It is a self- 








sacrificing feeling, as was His, and it is willing to deny 
self in order to benefit others. On aged men it is 
pre-eminently incumbent to cultivate this grace. 
Have you got your love from Christ, and does it go 
out toward men as Christ’s love goes out to you? 
Do you concern yourselves about their welfare? Do 
you ever pray for them such prayers as that of Christ 
in the seventeenth of John? Are you forbearing and 
forgiving as Christ was, or are you harsh, unrelenting, 
stern? Nothing shows more clearly the triumph of 
grace, than when this charity abounds in aged men, 
Age and infirmity, representing as they commonly do, 
sorrow, grief, and many a bitter disappointment, 
tend naturally to sourness and bitterness ; the power 
of grace is seen to be all-conquering when it crowns 
old age with love. 

6. ‘* Healthy in patience.” This grace is needed 
for a double purpose, for enduring meekly, and for 
waiting calmly. Old age, besides its share of what is 
common to man, has its own provocations besides. 
The world does not go on as it did before. The 
world has its new ways and its new fashions, to which 
the natural conservatism of old age finds it not easy 
to accommodate itself. Aged men must see many 
things going on otherwise than they would wish. 
Personal feebleness, too, and disease, and the sense of 
failing power and influence are naturally fitted to 
disturb and fret. The remedy must come from 
Christ. The single truth of being nearer to heaven, 
if there were nothing more, might reconcile them to 
all these troubles, It cannot be very long before the 
chariot wheels shall be heard, and the welcome voice, 
‘*Come up hither.” Aged men, let your Lord find 
you waiting,—‘‘ looking for the blessed hope, 
even the glorious appearing of the great God, and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” And whatever feelings of weari- 
ness and longing you may have, prisoners to the 
chair, or the couch, or the workhouse-crib, and worn 
out with days of pain and nights of waking, try to 
turn them all unto the blessed channel—‘‘ Come, 
Lord Jesus, come quickly !” 

Who will say that if all the aged men in the 
Church were such as the Apostle longed to see, they 
would not form the very crown and glory of the 
Christian army? What power there would be in 
their testimony for Christ! What blessings would 
come in answer to their prayers! What glory would 
redound from their lives to the transforming power 
of the Spirit of God! And what well-ripened shocks 
of corn would the great Husbandman find to carry 
to the granary above ! W. G. Buarkie. 





A JOURNEY TO SINAIL. 


Arter travelling for five days from Cairo, we found 
ourselves encamped by the shores of the Red Sea ; 
and here I propose to begin the account of my journey 
through the great wilderness of Mount Sinai. It was 
on an evening in March, that our party, collected on 
the summit of the grey wall of hills which shuts in 
the valley of the Nile on the east, took their last look 
of that old land of the Pharaohs. And what a con- 
trast did either side of that summit present! The 








one moment, we were gazing down on green fields, 
and woods, and cities—while far beyond, the great 
Pyramids fronted us in their lonely majesty. The 
next moment, every trace of man was gone, and we 
were in the Desert, amidst silence and eternal soli- 
tudes ; and for four days we journeyed through that 
silent, solitary waste. On the evening of the fourth, 
we caught our first glimpse of the Red Sea—a mere 
thread of blue, yet so purely blue, that it seemed, 
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betwixt the grey desert plains and the distant silvery | 
desert hills, as a very slip of the azure sky, seen | 
through a break in the white clouds. Next day we 
travelled nearer and nearer, till at evening our camels | 
were crushing with their hoofs the bright shells and 
scarlet corals thrown up on the moist sands by the 
transparent waves ; and that night we saw the sunset 
followed by the throbbing splendours of evening, 
which dyed with its rich purples the hills of Arabia, 
rising beyond the opposite shore. That night, too, 
for the first time, we felt assured that we beheld 
scenes of sacred interest. Somewhere there had passed 
the hosts of Israel, when these same waters ‘‘ stood 
together as an heap ;” and somewhere, on that far- 
off coast-line, had Miriam led forth the daughters of 
Israel, as, with high timbrels and shouts of triumph, 
they beheld ‘chariots and horsemen cast into the 
sea.” 

Leaving the noise of the encampment, I went off 
alone along the shore, with its beat and dash of 
waters. How musical after the dry, silent wilderness! 
How strange it seemed to stand there on Africa, and 
look across on Asia, to realise it stretching from that 
on to Persia, and India, and far-off China; and to 
know, too, that these very hills were bordering on the 
ranges of Sinai and Horeb! The scene itself, inde- 
pendently of its associations, was very beautiful. 
Behind rose the high mass of Ataékah, furrowed and 
splintered ; away to the north were the long, waste 
levels around Suez ; to the south, steep bluffs, sweep- 
ing round from Atd&kah, hemmed us in in a broad 
plain: and over the sea, in front, and stretching far 


eye can reach. Sending off our camels to cross this 
channel at a ford a mile or two higher up, we took a 
boat for the purpose of going by sea, and joining our 
baggage at the Wells of Moses, a few miles down the 
eastern coast. It was a glorious day. The sea was 
blue as the sky above us, and so purely transparent, 
that we were able to watch, far down in its depths, 
the changing varieties of formation at the bottom, 
according as we sailed over oral beds, or golden 
sands gemmed with shells, or waving forests of tan- 
gled weeds. 

An hour and a half brought us to the Asiatic shore 
under the Ayen Mousa, or Wells of Moses, These 
wells are about two miles up from the sea, and form 
quite a little oasis in the midst of the desert around 
them. They are seven in number, rising in a cluster 
of little mounds; and, though their water is bitter 
and unpalatable as far as man is concerned, yet they 
serve to make our first ‘green spot in the wilder- 
ness.” But Ayen Mousa has for us a sacred interest. 
Its very name, like so many in the desert, recalls 
our thoughts to that history which has made its 
localities familiar in every household in Christendom. 
Althongh there is nothing to lead us to identify these 
Wells of Moses either with Marah or Elim, with its 
twelve fountains and seventy palm trees, neverthe- 
less, it can hardly be supposed but that a spot so 
well watered must have been one of the halting-places 
of the Israelites, 

As we drew near the high mountain, Hammim-el- 
Faraoon, we had on our left the long, level heights 
of Er Rahah, with the plain along which we jour- 





down the coast, until lost in the haze of distance, 
were the white, glimmering hills of Arabia. Not a 
tree, not a house, not a wreath of smoke, not one 
green spot, was to be seen, and yet the whole was 
very beautiful. The fading away of the lights of 
evening had much the same effect on the heart as 
witnessing a dissolving view. Now, it was all glow- 
ing splendour, but gradually a line of purple, like a 
fine mist, breathed itself along the coast, growing, bit 
by bit, a denser and a broader belt—creeping up and 
up, until there was left but a rim of gold along the 
ragged edges of the hills ; that, too, was lost, as the 
purple rose up the sky—-soon itself, however, fading 
and languishing into many hues; until, at last, all 
died away into a cold, grey monotony ; and then, as 
if the “spectacle” were over, all gathered into the 
tent for the rest of the night. 

Next morning, with the fresh sea-breeze, and along 
the moist shoreland, we journeyed from our encamp- 
ment under Ataikah, towards the long desert-levels that 
surround Ajerud and’Suez. And when the sea-breeze 
had died away into the calm, dead heat of noon, and 
we had paced for some hours over steamy flats flick- 
ering with the mirage, we reached Suez, with its great, 
bare, white khans and warehouses, rising so strangely 
from that great, bare, white desert, without a tree or 
blade of grass to relieve its dreariness. Suez stands 
on the point of a long, gravelly ridge. On one side 
it commands a view down the Red Sea, which, at full 
tide, rises close up to ite walls; while an arm of the 


same sea, like a broad river, sweeps round it on the | 
other, and stretches up northwards, as far as the 





neyed sweeping flatly down from its roots, and 
stretching in dreary monotony before us. On the 
right we had this plain rimmed with the blue sea, 
| slipping in its thread of tender colour between it and 

the white, distant shores of Africa, the broad masses 
| of At&kah, the open sweep of Tawarak, and, further 
south, the purple ranges of Deraj. Foralong day we 
| rode on, under a scorching sun, over this weary waste. 
| The first point of interest which we reached was the 
| well of Hawarah, a pool of bitter water on the top of 

a mound formed out of its own deposits. It is almost 
| universally identified with Marah. If so, it appeared 
to us to retain none of its old characteristics but that 
of bitterness, 

After passing Hawarah, we soon began to move 
into the network of rolling hills and valleys that 
lie in the neighbourhood of Hammaém-el-Faraoon. 
First, the almost green hollow of Gharundel was 
reached, with its hidden waters and its groves of 
feathery tamarisks, and then Useit, with its tufted 
palm-trees. Either of these places suit the position 
of Elim, though I confess to a preference for Useit. 
For, so grateful was the shade of its little palm-trees, 
that I love to think of them as descendants of the 
‘seventy ” of Elim, and to suppose that Moses may 
have rejoiced under the greenness of their ancestors. 

Now that the weary levels weré left behind, the 
scenery was changing at every step, and we felt our- 
selves being gradually introduced to the wondrous 





| mountain desolations of the peninsula. Between us 


and the shore rose the weather-stained shoulders 
of Hammam-el-Faraoon, while our path towards 
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Tayibeh lay over tangled hills and barren hollows, 





and become lost in the mountain labyrinths of Sinai, 


As we drew near Tayibeh, we caught our first glimpse | it may be as well to take advantage of our position in 
of the great Serbal rising over the foreground of | the open plain of Murka, in order to describe, in a 
lower hills, and, leaving a valley on the left which | word or two, the general features of that wondrous 


goes directly to the Convent of Sinai, we entered, 


| region which lies before us. 


He who conceives the 


instead, on that great avenue which leads down on the | desert of Sinai to be a series of level wastes, with a 
right to the sea. Tayibeh, ‘‘the good valley,” is also | 


a most picturesque one. It is a deep gorge, winding | 
in many folds, between bare and majestic walls of | 
limestone, down to the shore, where it opens out into 
a fine plain. Its naked cliffs, sensitive to the slightest 
sound, echo back, and ring, and repeat each note of 
the voice. A half-hidden stream flows down one part 
of it, nourishing numerous tamarisks, but soon drunk 
up and lost in the thirsty sands. Down this wady 
we may, in all truth, believe the Israelites to have 
journeyed to their encampment. As [I recall that 


sudden burst of blue waves, that wide sweep of land- | 


scape, that fresh shoreland, the words ‘‘encampment 
by the sea” seem to have a new and wondrous beauty. 


over countless shells, the cool, moist sands, the light 
sea-breeze, the white curl and motion of the waves, 
were so unspeakably lovely, after the dry, silent, 
death-like waste we had come through, what must it 
have been to that weary multitude! How must the 


| of the globe. 


| huge hill standing somewhere in the midst, or who 
| fancies that there is nothing there beyond sacred 
associations to tempt the traveller, would find himself 
strangely undeceived, were he to be introduced into 
this almost second Switzerland of mountain glories, 
and have his eye feasted by forms and colours of a 
character to be found, we suppose, in no other corner 
Speaking in general terms, the true 
Sinaitic district is entirely confined to the point of the 
great triangular peninsula that lies between the two 
forks of the Red Sea—the Gulf of Suez, and the Gulf 
of Akaba; nearly all the rest of the peninsula is 
occupied by the high, dreary table-land of the El- 


| Tihe. But the southern point consists of a wild and 
For if even to us the surge, breaking and sparkling | 


children have revelled along that bright shore, caught 


up its corals glittering with sea-drops, or with shouts 
of joy drawn forth its dank weeds, while the elder 
pilgrims, drinking in the fresh breeze, gazed eagerly 


across to the leseening coasts of Egypt, or sought a | 
further view of the barren land before them. Long | some cleft near their base, these giant rocks are abso- 


must that ‘‘ encampment by the sea” have remained lutely naked. 


precious in their memories ! 

The scenery around the mouth of the Wady Tayi- 
beh, is very wild and highly romantic. Northwards, 
the cliffs of Hammém-el-Faraoon fall right into the | 
blue waves, while, looking southwards, the eye follows | 
a long sweep of coast running out to the distant point | 
of the Abu Zelimeh, from which, long, long ago, pro- | 
bably even before Abraham had gone down to Egypt, | 
the ships of Pharaoh carried away rich cargoes of 


| and furrowed walls. 


tangled mountain-region, clustering itself into three 
great groups—that of Um Shomer, St. Catharine’s, 
and Serbal, whieh rise respectively to the height of 
9300, 8705, and 6789 feet, and are of the most 
magnificent forms. Conceive mountain ranges more 
than twice the height of Ben Nevis, without a trace 
of soil,—nothing but the great, iron granite, or por- 
phyry, or greenstone, towering up pile on pile, edge 
on edge, sometimes in a ragged fringe of peaks, some- 
times in a smooth, bold front against the sky. Ex- 
cept where some wild creeper may festoon itself from 


Not a wild flower nestles on their 
ledges—not a lichen clings to their weather-worn 
At first sight, such a con- 


| dition might seem quite opposed to the beautiful 


} 


copper, mined in Meghara or Sarbut-el-Kadim. That 
long sweep of coast, which thus girdles in the bright | 
sea, and is itself hemmed round by a rocky wall of | there is also the most wonderful variety of rock- 


hills, is in all probability the desert of Sin, into 


in every respect ; but, in reality, it is far other- 
wise. There is a majesty in these giant masses 
of porphyry and granite, venerable as some great 
| Gothic cathedral, that would be scarcely enhanced by 
| the furniture of tree or cottage. There is a grandeur 
in this perfect, this absolute nakedness, that is very 
solemn and awivg. But they have more than this. 
For besides the mere variety and contrast of form, 


colouring. So that, although these mountains have 


which we are told (Num. xxxiii. 11) the children of | none of the soft green chalets, nor hoary pinewoods 
of Switzerland, yet they are rich in another beauty. 


Israel removed from their encampment by the sea. 

A morning ride of about two hours brought us to 
the wide plain of Murka, and to the Desert of Sin—a 
long pebbly, waste, skirted by high hills, widening out, 
where we were, into the Murka, and then running in 
a broad, but narrower belt away down the coast. 
The Arabs call it El-Kaa, and it reaches down to the | 
furthest point of the peninsula. Our course lay 
across this Murka from corner to corner, on to where, | 
in the south-east, the Wady ShellAl leads up into the 
vast mountain-land of the desert. Though here and 
there on its surface the broom-like retem gave a sense 
of greenness, yet if barrenness could have formed | 
any excuse for murmuring, and complaining remi- 


niscences of the rich abundance of Egypt, certainly had left it dry and silent. 


the Desert of Sin would have afforded that excuse. 


} 


Before, however, we pass into the Wady Shellal, | The wadys twist themselves, like serpents, deep into 


For if there is the bright beauty of the carpet of 
flowers, there is also the more sober and yet gorge- 
ous beauty of the mosaic pavement ; and it is this last 
kind of beauty that the mountains of Sinai possess, 
in contrast to the brighter colouring of wood and 
| pasture-land which prevails in other countries. 
Through these naked mountain ranges, the travel- 
ler journeys by means of the wadys, which are quite 
' unlike the valleys of any other country. The valley 
| of the desert is a pebbly road, almost level, and hav- 
_ing an appearance as if some great torrent ‘had filled 
| the mountain ravine with its sand and stones, and 
‘then, gradually lessening, smoothing the surface even, 
There is no deep central 
channel, no gentle sloping upwards, no shelving off. 
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the heart of the hills—but ever running flat as a road 
—while the mountain-walls sink into them on either 
side as suddenly and steeply as cliffs into the sea. 

Another characteristic of the desert is its intense 
silence. When any of us for a moment wandered from 
the party, it can scarcely be imagined what a painfully 
nervous effect that unbroken stillness produced. It 
really weighed upon the heart. If you made a noise, 
you seemed almost to hear the silence that followed. 
And this very silence, combined with the nakedness 
of the mountains, and the narrowness of their rocky 
ravines, served to produce another effect, viz., a won- 
drous sensitiveness to sound. Like singing in some 
great empty hall, each note was prolonged and echoed 
for miles. When you ran up a chord with the voice, 
it was like striking the strings of some vast harp. Sud- 
denly the notes mingled themselves in a thrilling har- 
mony, that ran off, ringing and repeating itself, till, 
wandering to the topmost peaks, it floated away in 
the faintest melody. The report of a gun seemed to 
shake the mountains—the roar would flap and buffet 
on from cliff to cliff, as if the hills were shaken with 
a wild laughter ; and then, when you thought it all 
over, again you heard it caught up by some other 
rocky corridor, and rolling away in distant mutterings. 
How grandly in such a land as this must have sounded 
the morning shout of the ten thousands of Israel— 
*¢ Rise, Lord ! and let thine enemies be scattered !” 

And no wonder that such a land, thus sublime in 
scenery, and so awing in its perpetual silence, should 
have been the vast cathedral in whose still recesses 
have been nourished religious thoughts that have told 
upon the history of man! I think we can, with all 
reverence, trace a deep purpose in the providence of 
God, when He led His chosen servant, Moses, to that 
** Horeb in the wilderness ;” and can well suppose 
how he, who had been first prepared for his great 
mission, by being taught in the house of Pharaoh 
‘* all the learning of the Egyptians,” was, by the same 
wise counsel, to receive still deeper lessons, and a far 
profounder education, amid the solitudes of Midian. 
For as he wandered alone beneath the great blue 
vault, or rested under the awful shadows of the mount 
of God, how, in the deep stillness of the desert air, 
must the sense of his own utter frailty, and the perish- 
ableness of all that human glory he had left in Egypt, 
have been brought home upon his spirit! As he 
beheld the unveiled majesty of nature, how horrible 
must have appeared the remembrance of the calf 
worship, the unclean rites and mysteries! and how 
quickly, as by a flash of intuition, would he then 
realise the grandeur of the tradition of his wondrous 
nation—that there is a Living God—a great I AM, 
who had piled these mountains, who was knowing and 
caring for him, the fugitive—for him, the little speck 
on the bosom of that vast waste—ay, and gazing in 
upon him with an unslumbering eye ! 

Turning off from the plain of Murka, and entering 
the Wady ShellAl, we soon lost sight for ever of the 
fresh blue waves of the Gulf of Suez, and took our 
last look at Africa—now but a few soft purple peaks, 
extended far, far away in the warm haze. Winding 
up the Wady Shellal, with its endless variety of 
colour, maroon and green and pink, rich earthy 





browns and deep reds,—on amidst towering walls of 
rock rising some thousands of feet against the deep sky 
overhead, we reached the Nakb, or Pass of Buderah. 

After riding up a not very difficult ascent from 
Shellal, we found ourselves near a col, and in a cul-de- 
sac, apparently perfectly enclosed by high walls of 
rock, It was only when our eyes were directed to the 
spot towards which the leading camels were being 
taken, that we perceived a sort of zig-zag bridle-path 
running steeply up one of the faces of the rock. Our 
Arabs made us all dismount, the heaviest-burthened 
camels were partially relieved, and then one by one 
was each camel put ‘‘to it:” but the path was such 
that it was not without some difficulty, and a little 
danger, the passage was effected. Nothing could be 
more picturesque than the defiling of our party up this 
sort of staircase: the straining camels—the Arabs, 
with their bright head-dresses and their long firelocks 
—the little spot so full of excitement — the desola- 
tion and ‘eternal silences” all around ! 

That night we encamped high up on the Pass of 
Buderah, and next morning, even while the stars were 
yet bright, and the cold night-wind was flapping 
through the canvas walls of our little dwellings, we 
were all astir. A long day was before us, and one full 
of promise; for we were to pass through the wondrous 
** Written Valley,” and encamp in the evening by the 
great Serbal. How glorious was that morning, when, 
from the lonely heights of Buderah, we watched the 
sun rise over the ragged fringes of the hills; when 
there came the rosy flush along the cloudless eastern 
sky, and overhead the silken threads of cloud glowed 
into a fiery web ; or when the groat disk, swelling up 
into full-orbed power, scattered his blazing shafts, now 
aslant the mountain-tops, causing their bald peaks to 
burn, and now pouring slowly downwards, lower and 
lower, on cliff and scaur, stream on stream of living 
splendour, until morning, ‘shaking loosely all her 
golden locks over that barren land, made it blush and 
warm into beauty! A ride of about three hours, 
winding through scenery of a really grand character, 
amidst tangled mountains of red granite, seamed up 
to their very summits with veins of porphyry, brought 
us to the mouth of the Wady Meghara, opening on 
the left, while the Wady Mokatteb, or Written Valley, 
lay in front of us. These two valleys are both famous 
—Meghara for its mines and Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
hewn in the marble rock ages before Christ—Mokatteb 
for its still more wonderful rock-inscriptions, written 
with “an iron pen,” when, or by whom, we know 
not. 

After passing through the Written Valley, a steep 
ascent, and an equally deep descent, brought us out 
of it into the great Wady Feiran. I wish I could 
convey in words a just idea of the very strange cha- 
racter of that scenery—the magnificence of the moun- 
tain-forms, massed on either hand in walls of smooth 
granite, rolling and sweeping up to the deep blue sky, 
or shattered into rough scaurs and “‘ corries,” and that 
level road all the while winding on like a river amid 
the vast silent desolations. On and on you ride, and, 
as you turn bend after bend, that river-like road ever 
runs in front, twining itself among the roots of the 
same great mountains, streaked and veined with colour. 
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All that afternoon, and late into the evening, we 
rode through Feiran—winding deeper and deeper into 
the heart of the mountain-land. We were all very 
tired, having been in the saddle from before dawn, 
and what with clambering at Meghara, and examin- 
ing inscriptions at Mokatteb, were decidedly ready for 
rest. Bend after bend was turned, and yet there was 
ever the same stretch before us for two or three miles, 
and “no tents!” But when the turn did come, 


a scene was presented to our eyes of such fairy-like | 
beauty, that everything else was forgotten, and a | 


murmur of surprise and delight burst from all our 
lips. Closing up the valley in front of us, rose Serbal, 
to nearly 7000 feet—the grandest mountain-form T 
have ever seen—not a cone—not a round lump—but | 
a mass, towering with proud sweep up to a broad 


crest, and there shattered into a coronet of granite | 


peaks, The sun had left the valleys, and while they 
were all sunk in deep shadow, behind the purple hill | 
which shut in El-Hessue, rose this Serbal, smit with | 
sunset—a very marble throne, o’erlaid with burnished 


gold, and glowing in the rich evening splendour. And | 


El-Hessue itself! It may be that the contrast it pre- 


sented to all that dreary land we had been journeying | 


through gave its beauty an undue colouring in our 


eyes, but as I picture it now, beneath that glorious | 


mountain, its shaggy palm woods, its groves of acacia 
and tamarisk, sunk in blue shadow ; when I recall the 
musical voices of the naked Arab children, as they ran 
about in the soft, balmy twilight, the veiled women, 


the strings of goats and camels, the white tents | 


pitched under the thorny shittim-trees, the joy with 
which we trod once more on deep black soil, and 
heard the hum of insects and the chirp of birds; 
when, above all, I remember that night-scene—that 
‘soft, still night,” when the lights of evening had 
faded one by one from Serbal, and every mountain- 
top seemed lost in a depth of stars—the crowd of 
Arabs grouped around the fire under the trees, while 
all the valley was hushed into balmy peace, a peace 
made only the deeper by the murmur of hidden 
waters, —El-Hessue seems now as it seemed then, the 
realisation of some dream of childhood, a spot in 
the world far from man, of perfect beauty and peace, 


an oasis in life of love and innocence, a garden of | 


the tropics set amidst eternal solitudes, a very fairy- 
land. 
And if evening was glorious in Feirin, morning 


was no less so, hanging its sunlit dew-drops on the | 
tresses of the palm and feathery tamarisk. Amidst | 


its fresh early beauty we rode from El-Hessue, on to 


the most interesting spot in the neighbourhood, the | 


ancient Paran. The configuration of Feiran is such, 
that, while you are winding round the roots of Serbal, 
and are in reality within a very short distance of its 
base—yet it is only at one or two points you ever 
gain a glimpse of the mountain itself, a wall of lower 
hills generally shutting out the view. But whenever 
it is thus unfolded, it seems ever grander and grander, 
forming, along with the surrounding objects, a scenery 
that is, in some places, to my mind, quite unrivalled. 
A few miles above El-Hessue, a valley comes in from 
the right, called Aleyat; and at its junction with 


valley, like an island in a river: on this hill and 
| around it stood the old Christian and episcopal city 
of Paran. Clambering over the crumbling walls of 
| dry stones, I easily gained a position which commanded 
| @ view of the whole surrounding locality—supposed 
| by some to have been the scene of, at least, two of 

the remarkable incidents of the exodus—the striking 
| of the rock in Rephidim, and the battle with Amalek, 
| —perhaps, also, of the meeting with Jethro. Stand- 
| ing on the hill of Paran, we see the Wady Aleyat 
running in front straight up to Serbal, which is here 
| bared down to its very roots—and on either hand 
stretches Feirdn. Looking up Aleyat towards Serbal, 
there is seen a grove of palms, and a scanty stream. 
I am afraid, however, that the true associations which 
ought to attach themselves to the locality must be 
distinguished from the incidents alluded to above, un- 
less we suppose, in common with Lepsius, that this 
| great Serbal was indeed the mount of the law-giving. 
Certainly, if mere magnificence of form were a sufti- 
cient ground on which to proceed, the claims of Serbal, 
in its lonely majesty, would stand pre-eminent; but 
the absence of any plain, such as is necessary for 
fulfiling the conditions of the law-giving as described 
to us, precludes Serbal from this honour. For there 
must not only have been a mountain into which Moses 
ascended, but also a plain on which the witnessing 
tribes were gathered. Early Christian tradition may 
indeed favour Serbal, but no mere tradition can be 
accepted where we find the natural features of the 
ground inconsistent with the Bible narrative. That 
Serbal was, however, a mountuin sacred to the heathen, 
and consecrated to Baal, is very probable ; and so long 
as at its base we tread on the dust of that once-flourish- 
ing Christian town whose bloody end seems for ever 
clouded in mystery, there must attach to that spot in 
the wilderness a peculiar and undying interest. 

Passing into the great Wady Es Sheikh, through a 
natural gateway of rocks, we soon found ourselves in 
a country of a completely different character. Instead 
of the shut-in magnificent rocky corridors, by which 
we had wound around Serbal, we were now in a com- 
| paratively open region, with low rolling hills around 

us. That night we encamped in the Wady Es Shiekh, 
and while the tents were being fixed, I climbed, with 
the rest of our party, to the summit of a sandstone 
| hill, and enjoyed a wide and imposing view. We 
were in the midst of a billowy sea of rolling hills, such 
as I have described, while to the west and east there 
were islanded two great mountain ranges—that of 
Serbal, whence we had just come, and the larger clus- 
ter of Musa and St. Catherine, enclosing the ** Mount 
| of God ”—itself still invisible; but the knowledge 
that it was ‘“‘ somewhere there,” waked up a thousand 
eager hopes, 

Next morning, we journeyed amidst the tangled 
hills towards the Sinai mountain group, drawing ever 
nearer and nearer, until at last the noble Wady ran 
| along its very skirts. Yet there seemed at first, to 
| our eye, no entrance into its secret labyrinths ; for, 


| 


as far as we could see, it was surrounded by an un- 
broken wall of rock, that in a low line of blackened 
| granite, about 800 feet high, girdled round the whole 


Feirén there is a low hill standing in the broad | of the inner and grander masses. As we rode for 
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some time along this vast inclosure, and realised that 
the sacred Horeb-altar of the law-giving was there, 
withdrawn far within, we felt, indeed, as if encircling 
the outer walls of a mighty temple. Nor was this 
feeling a bit lessened, when suddenly we turned into 
the majestic portal of natural rock, where, as if cut 
for it by the chisel of a great king, the road, as even 
as an avenue, passed through a cleft about forty feet 
wide, on either side of which rose the frowning gate- 
way of weather-stained and gloomy granite. It was, 
indeed, an imposing, nay, even solemnising approach 
to the sacred shrine of our pilgrimage. 

Passing through this great natural gateway, we 
entered at once the great mountain-cluster of Horeb. 
We were again amidst vast granite ranges, and ad- 
vancing by a broad and majestic avenue towards Sinai. 
A ride of an hour or two brought us to a point where 
three or four wadys meet, forming an opening among 


in the wilderness. And to this great mass we ap- 
| proached through a wide valley, a long-continued 
| plain, which, enclosed as it was between the precipi- 
tous mountain ranges of yellow and black granite, and 
having always at its end this prodigious mountain 
block, I could compare to nothing else than the im- 
mense avenue—the ‘ dromos,’ as it is technically called, 
through which the approach was made to the great 
Egyptian temples !” 

It seemed to our eyes, too, in the dim twilight, 
with its deep and gloomy scaurs seaming it from base 
to summit, and fronted by the wide and solitary 
plain, on whose surface, and surrounded by the vast 
mountain walls, you felt shrivelled into insignificance, 
to be indeed a suitable scene for the imposing solemni- 
ties of the law-giving. And it was with a sense of 
deep awe that in the still moonlight we again returned 
under the awful shadow of the dark cliffs—and ere we 
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the hills, and we now entered on that long stretch of | retired for rest, gazed up on those bare and silent 
the Wady Es Sheikh, which leads up to the Plain Er | masses, rising high into the starry sky, whose rocks 
Rahah and the Mount of God. We were now only | we knew had once echoed to the voice of the great 
eight miles from Sinai, and before us ran this great | thunderings, when ‘‘ even that Sinai itself was moved 
avenue—like some vast cathedral aisle, by which we | at the presence of the Lord, the God of Israel.” 

were approaching the still vaster and more solemn | It was with a sense of unaccountable delicious calm 
altar. In about an hour we caught our first view | that we awoke next morning in our tents, under the 
of the Jebel’ Musa. or as the Wady Sebaiyeh | Ras Sassdfeh. After we had procured a guide, we 
opened up on our left, we saw at its further end | started for the ascent. Our path led up a steep 
the high top of Sinai—a bold crown of rock, with | ravine on the right, between the almost perpendicu- 
the mountain not sloping, but falling down at once lar walls of rock that hem in the Wady Shouaib ; 
from its summit in a vast precipice. In a minute | but for the greater part of the way it is made com- 
or two we again lost sight of it, and continued | paratively easy by rude steps of stone, worn with the 
on in the same great Wady Es Sheikh for about an | feet of many a pilgrim. For nearly an hour and a 
hour, when at last we emerged on the noble plain of | half we continued going up the granite stair, between 
Er Rahah, beheld the famed cliffs of SassAfeh frowning | these wild crags—until the gorge became so narrow, 
above us, and encamped by the so-called Hill of the | that an arch had been thrown across it overhead, 
Golden Calf. When the sun had set, we strolled up | forming a sort of gateway, before the traveller finally 
the wide, silent plain. It was only when we had | emerges on the little plain or basin where stands 
thus gone for some distance up in front of it, that ‘the Church of Elias, the cypress tree, and the well. 
the true character of the Ras Sassifeh was seen by | This plain forms the hollow, or saddle of the moun- 
us. ‘Travellers usually approach Sinai from Feirfn | tain ; which, speaking in a general way, rises from 
by the Nakb-el-Hawie—the Pass of the Winds— | it in two peaks—Jebel Musa and Ras SassAfeh. On 
and thus entering Er Rahah at its further end, have | the left, about a mile distant, you see the high top 
the advantage of seeing the SassAfeh form the first, | of Jebel Musa, by much the loftiest ‘‘ horn” of the 
in all its glory, rising abruptly like a vast altar, at whole mass; and to the right, stretching along in 
the east end of the magnificent plain, which slopes | tangled cliffs for more than two miles, the mountain 
down to its base, As we, however, advanced to it | ridges up at the farthest end, into the Ras Sassdfeh, 
from the Wady Es Sheikh, and so scarcely saw it until | which falls precipitously into the great plain of Er 
we were encamped at its base, the peak, which is sup- | Rahah. These two ends of the mountain, the peak 
posed by many to have been the scene of the law- | of Jebel Musa, and the bluffs of the Ras Sass&feh, 
giving, was lost to our eyes in the confusion of other | divide the greater number of writers as to their 
summits, But when we had thus gone for some dis- | claims to be reckoned the Sinai of Moses. My 
tance up the Er Rahah, we could easily conceive the | own mind had been so completely convinced by the 
strict accuracy of the description which Stanley gives | arguments of Robinson and Stanley in favour of 
of the appearance of these cliffs in drawing slowly near | the Ras Sass4feh, that, although the steps leading 
them from the west. “Far in the bosom of the moun- | to Jebel Musa were running most temptingly up 
tains before us, I saw the well-known shapes of the | before me, I yet determined to put off its ascent 
cliffs which form the front of Sinai. At each succes- | to next day, and to give this day to what I felt certain 
sive advance, these cliffs disengaged themselves from | was the Mount of God, as well as to the exploring of 
the intervening and surrounding hills, and at last they | another hill in the neighbourhood. Turning accord- 
stood out—I should rather say the columnar mass ingly to the right, we proceeded for about two miles 
which they form stood out, alone against the sky. | along the ridge of the mountain, among scenery of a 
On each side the infinite complications of twisted and | peculiarly wild and desolate character. A fringe of 
jagged mountains fell away from it. On each side | tooth-like cliffs, rising to a considerable height, ran 
the sky encompassed it round, as though it were alone | along the edge next the valley of the convent, and 
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shut in our view on that side ; but on the other, we 
had frequent glimpses over the bare and lonely moun- 
tain-land around us. Our path led round huge boulders, 
by piles of granite heaped in giant masses, and over 
long smooth surfaces of rock, until we reached a little 
walled enclosure, near the Chapel of John the Baptist, 
and quite under the famous Ras Sassifeh. We were 
here in a hollow, between the continuation of the 
fringe of cliffs I have mentioned, on one side, and long 
high ridges that rose one above the other in a series 
of huge round steps—each step forming itself a sort 
of projecting crown or head—on the other. We knew 
that some one of these various summits must be the 
Ras SassAfeh, but not any one of them stood out so 
prominently from the others as to make us assured of 
its being the one. Those next the plain, and on the 
outer edge of the mountain, seemed too low and lost 
among the others ; while those behind, though the 
highest, yet seemed to recede too far. This was our 
first disappointment, for we had been led to expect 
the Ras Sass4feh, the spot on which Moses is supposed 
by many to have stood, to be a distinct, solitary, out- 
standing summit, but here we were confronted by 
several, all apparently equally eligible ; nor could our | 
guide give us any information, or help us out of 
our difficulty, Choosing what appeared the highest, 
we started. The ascent was easy enough; but no 
sooner did we reach the summit, than it became mani- 
fest that this was not the ‘‘ Ras ;” for instead of seeing 
the great sweep of the plain of Er Rahah stretching 
away from our feet, the view was blocked up by the | 
lower projections of the cliff—we saw, indeed, down 
into the Wady El-Leija, but that we were not on the 
famed point was only too apparent. 

It was now nearly three in the afternoon ; we had 
been on foot, more or less, from six in the morning ; 
but I nevertheless determined to explore the Gebel 
Senah, which, standing as it does at the angle formed 
by the Wady Es Sheikh and the Er Rahah, I felt cer- 
tain must command a very large sweep of plain. This 
very name, Sendh—the only one in the whole penin- 
sula which retains any trace of resemblance to the old 
Sinai—gave it such an interest, that, although no 
tradition is affixed to it, I yet thought it well worth 
the additional fatigue of an ascent. We struck up the | 
face from the Wady Es Sheikh, by what seemed a 
dry bed of a torrent. At the pace we went, it took us 
little more than an hour to reach the hollow behind 
the peak which fronts the valleys. It was a basin 
surrounded by six high cliffs, and seemingly connected | 
with wide spaces retreating into the heart of the 
mountain masses behind, A thin, transparent coat- | 
ing of green covered it, consisting of low aromatic 
shrubs and creepers. The more northern of the six 
cliffs was the one I chose to ascend, as it formed the 
corner of the two great plains. It rose for about 300 
feet above the basin. As I got near its summit, it | 
seemed as if built of huge boulders, or as if the ori- 
ginal mass had been split and shaken into fragments. | 
Stepping from block to block, over huge fissures and 
crevices, and leaping over one remarkable cleft, about 
sixty feet deep, and from three to ten feet wide, that 
actually cut the cliff in two, I at last got on the out- 
most ledge, and I felt myself repaid by the grand | 





prospect I obtained. With the exception of a por- 
tion on the right, which was concealed by a pro- 
jecting ridge, the whole Er Rahah lay open beneath 
me— besides which, the Wady El-Leija, the valley of 
the convent up to the green hill of Menejie, and the 
Wady Es Sheikh down to its junction with Sebaiyeh, 
were commanded. Certainly, if all that is required 
is a hill so situated, in respect to surrounding plains, 
as to be visible to the greatest number of people at 
the same time, there is none of any I have seen— 


_not Musa nor Sass4feh—that has a greater sweep of 


open ground around it than Senah. Moses, stand- 
ing there, could have been visible to enormous mul- 
titudes. Beyond this fact, and its name, I did not 
see anything, however, which gave it a claim to the 
great honour disputed for by its sister mountains, I 
remained there alone for a considerable time, to en- 
joy at once the solitude and the glory of the scene 
before me. 

Early next day, we found ourselves again at the 
Chapel of Elias, but by a different route. It was a 
wild and grand ascent, where at every step wider 
views were gained of the vast and tangled wilderness 
around. But what impressed me most in. it was the 
new idea I gained of the real appearance of the Jebel 
Musa. For, as seen from this side, it suddenly 
fronted us in a steep and awful precipice. Suddenly, 
from its high crown, it fell down in a perpendicular 
wall of rock to a depth of, I suppose, at least two 
thousand feet. From base to summit, from the sharp 
edge above to where the great granite sank in the 
gravelly hillocks of the Sebaiyeh below, there was 
scarcely a projection to catch the eye—it was all 
sheer precipice. The Ras Sassifeh seemed nothing to 
the magnificent and gloomy majesty of this blackened 
rock, sweeping up in one bold line to its one solitary 
summit. Such did it seem, looking towards it, as we 
approached it from the ridge which separates Wady 
Shouaib from Sebaiyeh, Having rested awhile by 
the cypress tree, in the hollow basin I have before 
described as at the Chapel of Elias and forming the 
saddle of the mountain, we slowly ascended the flight 
of rude steps leading to the summit of the Jebel Musa, 
which rises about seven hundred feet, in a long, gradual 
swell. When I reached the summit, I was again struck 
with the character of the mountain, on its southern 
side. For coming up the long slope from the basin 
behind, you gradually attain the crown—a wide rocky 
area of perhaps sixty feet across, which runs flatly out to 
a sharp edye, and then falls at once away in an awful 
precipice to the plains below. So sharply, so suddenly 
does it thus fall off, that I believe a man standing on 
the edge above would be visible to another stand- 
ing almost close to the base. There are two ruined 
buildings on the top—an old Christian chapel, and 
an old mosque, side by side, built, according to the 
Arabs, ‘in the days when Moslem and Christian were 


| brethren.” The view commanded was limited, as a 


warm haze shrouded the horizon and more distant hills 
in mist. The nearer mountains and valleys formed, 
however, a grand and imposing prospect. What our 


| eyes searched for, but found not, however, as we 


would have wished, was a plain below us, There 
were, indeed, wide spaces and low gravelly hills be- 
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neath us, but we saw nothing which seemed com- 
parable to the Wady Er Rahah. So it seemed, looking 
from the summit. But that such a plain actually 
exists, we shall see afterwards. The apparent absence 
of this plain, so necessary for the requirements of the 
law-giving, destroyed in me the thought that I was 
then standing on Sinai. The view was enjoyed, 
the long traditions attached to the spot gave it an 
interest, and the grand form of the mountain itself— 
this great monolith cut almost straight down for two 
thousand feet—made one feel how adapted it was, 
if there had only been a plain on which he could 
have supposed the people congregated—to have been 
indeed the awful spot of the law-giving. Again re- 
turning to the hollow at the church of Elias, I 
started to ascend the Ras Sassifeh, which we had 
failed to discover on the day previous. In a short 
time we gained the church of the Prodromos, and be- 
ing now certain of the whereabouts of the Ras, we 
began the ascent. Beginning at the back of the 
ridge, we tried to work our way outwards ; but find- 
ing that this was impossible, we attempted to get 
along the slope, and so reach a kind of ravine, by 
which I trusted we might attain the outmost edge. 
Our course lay along this, gradually getting steeper 
and nearer the brink, until at last we had to cast 
ourselves on our hands and knees to prevent any slip- 
ping, when we would infallibly have been shot over. 
The last part was the worst: but, providentially, we 
landed firmly, and after a little more scrambling 
reached what undoubtedly was the Ras SassAfeh. It 
is a single point—the utmost of the many bluffs and 
crowns of rock in which the mountain ends on its 
northern side. Standing on it, nothing can be 
grander than the position it commands over the 
magnificent plain of the Er Rahah. In front 
the broad area, walled by its bare hills, swelled up- 
wards like a mighty amphitheatre, or rather like the 
charcel of a great cathedral, with the Wady Es 
Sheikh and El-Leija on either hand, as its vast tran- 
septs. Here certainly were both plain and mountain. 
Here, Moses could have stood in the sight of the 
thousands of Israel—there might have been congre- 
gated the dense multitude round the ‘‘mount that 
might be touched.” Was this then Sinai? Is this 
indeed the spot where God spake with man? No, 
I believe not. For although the path I returned 
by was a little easier than the one by which I reached 
Sasséfeh—yet so perilous and difficult is any ap- 





proach to it, that without a miracle, I can hardly | 


imagine Moses going and coming several times in 


one day—much less his carrying the tables of | 


stone over any such locality. But what completely 
upsets the whole theory which attributes this 
honour to the Ras Sassdfeh, is the fact that the 
traditionary mount, Jebel Musa—the one which 
from the earliest times has been regarded as the true 
Sinai—does in fact answer the requirements of the 


insula, Robinson and Stanley reject it, from the 
asserted absence of any plain being at its base; and 
certainly, such is the appearance of the open country 
below, as seen from the summit, that no one would 
suppose it capable of comparison with Er Rahah, and 
the existence of a plain is of course as necessary as the 
existence of a mountain. But it so happens that a 
plain does actually exist there—and a plain, too, that 
by measurement is found capable of containing a greater 
multitude than the boasted Er Rahah, vast though it 
be. Every traveller who has gone into Sebaiyeh, 
gives but one opinion of the different aspect the whole 
locality has when the mountain is viewed from the 
plain, instead of the plain being viewed from the 
mountain. I have already described that wild preci- 
pice, 2000 feet high, in which the majestic cliff sinks 
in one line to its base. Around that base stretches 
a wide area, capable of containing a very vast 
multitude; and that area is connected again with 
the great Wady Es Sheikh, and the Er Rahah itself. 
Supposing, then, the Israelites to be encamped, some 
in the Sebaiyeh, some in the Es Sheikh, some in 
the Er Rahah, but that all were “led by Moses” 
out of their different encampments “to meet God,” 
and were gathered on this great amphitheatre in front 
of that dark cliff, rising in one unbroken column to 
its lonely crown—then we find indeed a scene worthy 
of the sacred associations. There could the whole 
assembled multitude behold the mount from base to 
summit—a mount whose wall might indeed ‘‘be 
touched,” and where Moses could speak with God in 
the sight of all. And how “terrible the sight” must 
have been, we can easily imagine, when, like some 
vast altar above them, that awful pile ‘‘ smoked to 
heaven like a furnace,” and *‘God came down upon 
it in fire”—-when around that towering crest the 
cloud settled, the thunder rolled, and the lightning 
flashed—when the mountain quaked, and the trumpet- 
peal waxed louder and louder—when the trembling 
people ‘‘removed far off” and Moses drew near 
unto ‘‘the thick darkness” where God was. Other 
requirements of the narrative are also met satisfac- 
torily here. Coming down by the Wady Shouaib, 
Moses might have heard the shouting of the mul- 
titude as they danced around the calf, without 
seeing them (Exod, xxxii. 17—19) till he reached 
the crest of the intervening hill. And we may 
well suppose, too, that it may have been to that hollow, 
where now stands the Chapel of Elias, that Aaron, and 
Nadab, and Abihu, with the seventy elders, ascended 
(Exod. xxiv. 9—13), worshipping “‘afar off;” and 
while Moses drew nigher, even to that further summit, 
that it was thence ‘‘they saw the God of Israel,” 
when ‘‘ there was under his feet as it were a paved 
work of a sapphire stone, and as it were the body of 


| heaven in his clearness ;” and when the ‘‘ sight of the 


sacred narrative better than any other in the pen- | 


glory of the Lord was like devouring fire on the top 
of the mount in the eyes of the children of Israel.” 
Dem, 
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L 
WHAT THE INTERIM WAS, AND WHAT JOACHIM THE 
TANNER THOUGHT OF IT. 


Ir was on a bright winter morning of December, 
1548, that two persons walked towards the imperial 
city of Hall, a thriving manufacturing place, about 
thirty miles north-east from Stuttgardt. The country 
through which the road led them was in a high degree 
romantic, and would have been more so still, had not 
the frost king stripped the woods of their foliage, and 
spread his snowy mantle over the verdure of the hills 
and pastures. Now the two pedestrians found them- 
selves in a cluster of tall pines that covered the slopes 
of a steep hill, Then they skirted the edges of deep 
precipices, over which eyes less accustomed than theirs 
could not look without fright. To their left the river 
Kocher, which in summer time is but a poor tributary 
to the Necker, rolled its white billows with irresistible 
impetuosity over its craggy bed, making the hills re- 
sound with the roar of its foaming violence. To their 
right the convent of St. Elizabeth, built upon the top 
of a somewhat high hill, and the abode of a score of 
lazy monks and nuns, cast the dark shadow of its 
I.—41, 


Oh, you are very kind, Herr Councillor,” she said; “ father is so anxious to see you.” 























massive form over the snow-white field that was spread 
out at its foot. Right before them, at only two miles’ 
distance, the beautiful tower of the old gothic cathedral 
of Hall lifted its venerable form to the sky, and the 
cheerful-sounding peal of its bells, borne on the fresh 
winter breeze, seemed to welcome them to the city. 

The pedestrians were both inhabitants of the town. 
The elder one, a man of about fifty, was the tanner 
Joachim Romberg, who lived in a house’ close to the 
gate to which their road was leading. His com- 
panion, a young man of about eighteen, whose name 
was Hans Specht, was apprentice with the gold- 
worker, Michael Brachmann, whose name raised 
feelings of the deepest respect in every good Pro- 
testant heart, for he was one of the oldest and firmest 
pillars of the Church. Hans was on his return from 
asad commission. His master was lying on the brink 
of the grave, suffering from an incurable complaint, 
for which, however, the blacksmith of Dénn, near 
Heilbronn, was said to know a remedy. And the 
lad was bringing the remedy home in a bottle, which 
hung down from his neck. 

Certainly it is a shame, a great shame,” the 
tanner said, repeating the word which Hans had 
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uttered, while pointing to the convent, which was | fresh lie every fortnight, tillat the close of the year 
visible on their right. ‘‘ There is ‘tio greater den of | we shall have been tumbled head over heels into per- 
iniquity than that nest of lazy, wanton Papists. I dition. The cunning rat knew perfectly well what he 
have always been sorry, that in the days when the | was about, when he got that fair document concocted 
Word of God drove those wicked persons out of our | and passed at the Diet of Augsburg in May last. 
city, that that den over there was not swept clean at | It was to settle matters between the Protestants and 
the same time. But our good Pastor Brenz withheld | the Papists, and to restore peace in the realm of his 
the citizens, lest, the convent not being..situated | imperial majesty. So it begins very smoothly and 
in our territory, we should have got into a scrape. | cunningly. The first article treats of man’s state 
You were not born then, Hans, for.it was twenty- | before the fall, and the second of man’s state after the 
five years ago, but those were glorious times in- | fall, and the third of the redemption through our 
deed. The people were all of one heart and one | Lord Jesus Christ. All that seems very sound and 
soul, and the monks and nuns, though as numerous as | spiritual, but it is only a bait to catch the fish, for 
locusts, could not stand the powér'of the spirit which | with the fourth article, which is on justification, 
made the whole population rise inst them; Mobs | comes the hook, and when you have swallowed the 
crowded before the gates of the cloisters, and would | whole, you are caught body and soul, and are turned 
have set fire to them, had not’ Pastor Brenz, and | into as bigoted an idolater as ever bowed to a wafer. 
your master, Michael Brachmann, stepped ‘in, and | And now we have the imperial soldiers in our city, to 
with the Word of God in their’ hands, persuaded the | make us swallow it whether we like it or not. But 
people to abstain from deeds Of violence, and to give | I have prayed to God’ day and night, that He may 
the matter into the hands of the magistrates. I think | give courage to the town council to stand’ out as long 
I see it now, as if it were yesterday, how the Burgo- | as there is a drop in their veins, And if they were all 
master David Lachbrenner, at the head of the town | of them like Councillor Biischel, I have no doubt but 
council, stepped into the Carthusian cloister, declared | that we should drive away those Spanish dogs before 
the whole institution, with all its moveables and im- | the week draws to a close. But alas! alas! our silver 
moveables, confiscated ; and then ordered the monks to | is become dross, and our wine mixed with water.” 
leave the place at once. They slinked off like whipped There was a pause, and the tanner’s face assumed 
hounds. And thus all the cloisters fared. They were | an expression which clearly showed the sad state of his 
changed into schools, and their revenue was appro- | mind. 
priated for the support of the teachers. I say, lad, ‘¢‘ What a dismal thing it is,” Hans observed, *‘ that 
those were glorious times. Would to God they came | my master is so ill just now.” 
again, for we have gone back since. There is death in *¢ Very sad, very sad, boy,” the tanner answered. 
the pot now-a-days. The people have forgotten their | ‘‘ If Michael were on his legs now as he was twenty- 
first love, and many begin again to burn incense to | five years ago when Pastor Brenz preached his first 
Bail, But what is to be expected of the sheep, when | sermon to us, I am sure the people would teach the 
the shepherds feel their skin creep at the approach of | council its duty as they did on that occasion. I 
the wolves? But for that, Granvelle would not have | | repeat, lad, those were glorious ‘days. I think I still 
ventured to send the imperial soldiers into our city to | see our dear pastor standing in his pulpit as if it were 
enforce that cursed Interim, which is:as wicked a piece | yesterday. It was on the 8th of September, Anno 
of deception and idolatry as ever the devil fabricated.” | Domini 1522, that the cathedral was so crowded that 

**T have heard so much of that Interim,” Hans | there was not room left for a dog to wag its tail. John 
said, “‘that I dream of it at night ; yet if I were | Brenz was a young man then of twenty-three, but I do 
asked what it is, I really could not tell. Charles | not believe that there ever came a student from Hei- 
Biischler, the town councillor’s son, wlio attends the delberg with so much real stuff in head and heart: 
Latin school opposite our house, told me it meant | Schwarzerd (Melanchthon) and Hausschein (Cicolam- 
‘lying’ in Latin. To show me how it was, he: wrote | padius), who were his professors, often said that they 
the word ‘interim’ with a piece of chalk on a board, | expected him to become for Wurtemberg what Luther 
and then taking out one letter after another; he made was for Saxony. Aud their expectation. was not put 
the word mentiri of it, which, he said, meant in Latin | to: shame, for. God’ has made him a light shining all 
‘ telling lies.’ ” over the country, and.old Swabia islost to the Pope 

** Ay, he is a clever lad,” the tanner said cheer- | through ‘John Brenz, thanks be to the Lord, Amen. 
fully, flapping his hands on his shoulders to restore | Nor do I believe’ that there is a Christian in the 
the circulation of blood which the frost! was hinder- | world who! is better acquainted with the Word of 
ing. ‘*‘A very clever lad, indeed; just, like ‘his | God,. or is better: able to nail all he says with 
father, who is the only man among the town coun- | Seriptare, How. we listened to that sermon. he 
cillors worth taking off one’s cap to, It must) be | preached to us:!) It was to us as if we were sitting 
a wonderful language, Latin. It makes people | with the 5000‘in the desert, to. whom the Lord brake 
at once look through things, however finely spun, | the loaves and fishes. ‘Through faith,’ he said, 
Pastor Brenz said the other day that the Interim was | ‘through faith we must. be saved,’ not through our 
a corruption of the word interitus, which means “ per- | works. God: sent His Son to save us; so if we try 
dition.” Well, I do not wonder that both lies and to save ourselves through anything of our own, we 
perdition are found in it, for its twenty-six articles | willbe taking our. stand with that officer who struck 
are just so many lies which the; cardinal. wants to | the Lord Jesus with the palm of his hand. . For if it 
poison our souls with all the year round, pouring ina were possible that, whether by. deeds or words, or 
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tears or blood, we could blot ont our sins, there 
would have been no necessity for the Son of God 
to have left His heavenly throne, te pass through all 
the misery of this world of sin and death, and to 
bleed on the tree of condemnation, being made a 
curse for us.? You see, Hans, he went straight to the 
root of the matter, and he showed at once that there 


was no salvation in either pope or priest, saint or | 


sacrament, church or chastisement, but in Jesus 
alone. ‘A man,’ he said, ‘who believes with the 
heart in Jesus is justified ; his sins are pardoned, 
because they are suffered and bled for. 


love of God, and every drop that anybody else might 
try to add to it would flow down outside and be 
spilt as useless, If a saint were to pray for such a 
man, that saint would be like a man who lit a candle 
in broad daylight. If an angel were to work for 
such a man’s justification, that angel would be like 
a man pouring water into the ocean. If it be true,’ 
he said, ‘that the Lord is our Righteousness, then 
why should we look either to ourselves or our friends, 
whether dead or alive, for righteousness? If it be 
true that God Himself came down to do the work 
for us, then who is the creature which dares to 
say: It is not sufficient ; it is not perfect; I will 
add a drop to Thy tears ; I will swell the stream of 
Thy blood by a drop from my veins? Who was the 
saint or the priest,’ he asked, ‘who helped that poor 
thief into paradise who died by the Lord’s side? Yes,’ 
he answered, ‘ there was a saint—namely, Jesus, the 
holy child of God ; there was a priest—namely, Jesus, 
the only High Priest and Mediator between God and 
man. But no saint and no priest besides, 


was in need of, and so He has done the whole thing 
of which we are in need likewise.’ ” 

*¢ That’s plain language, as far as I can judge,” said 
Hans. ‘Look here, Master Joachim: I am but an 
ignorant lad, and I know nothing of Latin and Greek. 
But this much I know as well as the most learned 
man in the whole of Swabia, that we are all sinners, 
and that we must all die.” 


*¢ Just so, my lad,” the tanner answered ; “‘ keep | 


that in mind, and you will find that we are all 


in need of a Saviour who is able to save us from sin | 


and death.” 


“That's exactly what I was going to say,’ Hans | 
** And I cannot see how a man, such asa) 


replied. 
saint, who was a sinner like us, and who died as we 
shall die, can be able to save us.” 

‘¢ Ay, my lad,” cried the tanner, ‘“‘keep to that. 


That’s real stuff. Flesh and blood have not revealed | 
It makes you richer than the Em- | 


that unto thee. 
peror, though his realm be so large that the sun never 
sets on it. 
wise child, than an old and foolish king.’ Now 
Pastor Brenz in the same way stripped all the saints, 


and set them before us in all their nakedness as poor | 


sinners like unto us, who needed a merciful Saviour 
as much as we do. ‘Those saints,’ he said, ‘ were 
just good Christians, as I hope we will all turn 
out, They were lost by their sins, thoy took re- 


Such a man | 
wants nothing further in order to get rid of his sins 
and guilt. “His cup is brimful with the grace and | 


It was He | 
alone who did the whole thivg which that poor sinner | 


For it is written : ‘ Better is a poor and a | 


| fuge with Christ, and were saved by grace. Now,’ 

he said, ‘let us not look to them for gifts which 
| they are not able to give, but let us learn from 
| them to receive Christ as they received Him. Itisa 
foolish, wicked thing, to ask their intercession, which 
they never promised to anybody. People one mo- 
ment pray to God, Thy will be done; and the next 
moment they pray to a saint, Dear saint, come be- 
tween, lest God’s will bedone. That’s nothing short 
_ of trying to goad the good saints into rebellion against 
| God, and to cause disturbance in the heavenly Jeru- 
salem. If the saints could hear all the prayers that 
are offered up to them, and were to take action ac- 
cordingly, the Archangel Michael would have to read 
_the Riot Act in heaven. All that the saints are able 
_ to do for us, is to teach us how to believe and to con- 
fide in God. If we do that we shall be sure to fill all 
heaven with joy. We may make the angels sing and 
dance,’ he said, ‘but then we must not pipe unto 
them with pilgrimages, holidays, self-chastisements 
and the like, but with faith and repentance, and a life 
full of gratitude and charity.’ ” 

* That’s just like him,” Hans interrupted. ‘* When 
he spoke to my master the other day, he said : ‘ Mas- 
ter Michael,’ says he, ‘you remember you purposed 
to go to Jerusalem twenty-five years ago to pray at 
the Holy Sepulchre, and you thought about getting 
a large box, into which to put your old clothes 
and sundry articles, to be kept in the crypt of the 
cathedral till you came back. Why, you are about 
to start for a pilgrimage to a better Jerusalem now, 
and we will put the worn-out clothing of your soul into 
a box and bury it, and when you shall come back in 
glory, you will find it again quite new and clean, and 
I wonder how good old Michael Brachmann will look 
on that splendid dress.’ And my master smiled, 
and said: ‘Ay, Pastor Brenz, but I trust I shall 
meet you in the holy city before that ; and we will 
come together to the churchyard, I expect, to look for 
our new clothing.’ And then they heartily shook 
hands, and tears glistened in their eyes.” 

‘¢ Beautiful!” the tanner exclaimed. ‘‘ Yes, old 
| Michael was a bigoted Papist before he knew Pastor 
| Brenz; but the Gospel that came from that man’s 
lips committed such fearful havoc amongst his 
idols, that he gathered the whole lumber into a heap 
and threw it overboard, never to look the way of 
it again. He, too, was at church when Brenz preached 
that first sermon, and he was so struck with the power 
of the word that, after the service, when the people 
were still lingering in groups in the churchyard, 
| talking about it, he mounted one of the tombs and 
| addressed them, saying, ‘Now ye men of Hall, know 
ye what your duty is in these important days. God 
has sent us a man whose word is like a hammer 
crushing the rocks, and like a summer shower re- 
freshing the dry parched land. Mind ye, if we 
neglect to secure that man as our pastor, there will be 
joy amongst the evil spirits, and the good angels will 
stop singing for a while. Let us not allow that man 
to go to his bed to-night without his knowing that 
the Church of Christ at Hall wants him as its teacher 
and pastor.’ And then there was uproarious applause, 
and John Brenz was called with the unanimous 
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consent of all the members. I say, my lad, that 
was a great day. I remember it as if it were yes- 
terday; and I shall never forget it, though I should 
live as long as Methusaleh.” 

While conversing in this way, the two friends 
stepped into the gate of the city. 

** Now, good-bye,” the tanner said, stopping at the 
door of his house, which, according to the simple 
habits of those times, was open all day, allowing 
the inhabitants and visitors to go in and out at 
all hours. ‘‘ Now, good-bye, my lad,” he said, 
shaking hands with his companion, ‘‘ and do tell your 
master that we don’t cease to pray for him, that the 
Lord may be pleased to delay his pilgrimage for awhile 
and leave him with us in these bad times.” 

The lad politely lifted his cap, and while he stepped 
on to carry the remedy to his dying master, the tanner 
disappeared into his house. 


IL. 
THE DYING MAN’S MESSAGE. 


Ir was not long before Hans found himself in the 
passage of his master’s house. He walked up till he 
came toa door, which was opened to his gentle knock, 
It was his master’s bedroom. The invalid was lying, 
pale and emaciated, but the brightness of his eyes 
showed that the approaching shadows of death had 
not yet dimmed his mind nor robbed his heart of 
its peace. At the head of the bed Pastor Brenz was 
sitting, with an expression of sadness blended with joy 
on his face. He evidently was strengthening the hero 
for the battle that was at hand, and telling him of 
the victory that was to crown it. Frau Brachmann 
and her daughter Lizzy, a fair girl of twenty, were 
standing: by, in vain trying to stop the tears that ran 
from their eyes, and listeniny with breathless attention 
to every word that came from the lips of their beloved 
husband and father. 

** Have you got it?” Lizzy whispered to the lad. 
‘¢ And what did the blacksmith say ?” 

Hans shook his head. ‘I have got the medicine,” 
he said, *‘ but the blacksmith was afraid it was too 
late. We should have come earlier. A spoonful every 
half-hour,” he added. 

“Never mind that medicine,” the sick man said, 
who had heard Hans’ words. ‘*I know there is no 
help for me with man.” 

**But, dearest father, we must try the means, 
mustn’t we?” said Lizzy, pouring a spoonful of the 
liquor into a little goblet. ‘* You will take it, dear 
father, won’t you ?” 

** Of course I will,” was the reply, ‘but let us 
not waste our precious time. I feel that my hours 
are counted, and I must see the Councillor before I 
die. Just send Hans to request him to call before he 
goes to the meeting.” 

Not a quarter of an hour had elapsed before 
Hans entered the study of Councillor Biischler. 
It was a spacious though dark-looking room. A 
whitewashed wall peeped out here and there between 
the book-presses which lined the apartment to the 
right and left. Two narrow windows, with little 


triangular-shaped glass panes, set in lead, threw a 








scanty light upon the large oak table at which the 
Councillor was sitting. A sloping desk of the same 
material was placed before him. On one corner it 
bore a human skull, with the inscription, Memento 
mort. On the other, an hour-glass was placed, with 
the inscription Hora ruit. In the middle, a large 
smoothly-polished tin inkstand was visible, containing 
an ink-box at one end and a sand-box at the other, 
while the feathers of half-a-dozen goose quills were 
sticking up between. ‘The rest of the table was 
covered with papers, maps, parchment scrolls, and 
piles of books, all lying in just as much confusion as 
the orderly hand of Frau Biischler, who came in 
every morning with brush and dust-towel, allowed 
them to enjoy for a day. 

The Councillor was engaged in glancing over a 
speech which he purposed to deliver that day. Cap 
in hand, and keeping at a respectful distance, Hans 
delivered his message. 

*¢Ts your master so bad as that?” the Councillor 
said, in a pitiful voice, and shaking his head in sorrow. 
‘Tell him that I will come immediately after the 
meeting of the council.” 

**Y beg your pardon, Herr Councillor, my master 
wishes to speak to you before you go to the meeting. 
If you could manage to come now, my master would 
be very thankful. He says he has only a few hours 
to live.” 

*‘Can’t think of it. Before the council meets with 
the Imperial Commissary we must have a private 
conference of councillors, at the Burgomaster’s house, 
which is to be within an hour from this. Tell your 
master I will come after this meeting, and before the 
other one,” 

*¢Dear Herr Councillor,” Hans continued, in a 
supplicating voice, ‘* could you not come now? 1 
am afraid you will not find my master alive if you 
delay. And Pastor Brenz is with him, too, and 
is waiting till you come.” 

‘Is Brenz there?” the Councillor replied in a 
pensive tone. ‘‘ Brenz there?” he repeated, as if 
talking with himself. Then after a short pause he 
started from his chair, and folding the paper that 
was in his hand, said, *‘ Go, lad, and say that I am 
coming immediately.” 

Off went Hans like a shaft from a bow. 

‘¢ It is really too much for one man,” the Councillor 
said to himself while putting on his shoes. ‘One 
would need two bodies now-a-days. And everything 
comes to me. It is Councillor Biischler here, and 
Councillor Biischler there, and Councillor Biischler 
everywhere. Why,” he continued, looking at the 
hour-glass, “I really don’t know how to manage 
all. I have only forty-five minutes to go to Michael 
and be back for the meeting. Then suppose the 
meeting lasts an hour at the very shortest. It will be 
twelve o’clock then ; andthe council is at one. That’s 
only one hour for coming home, for dinner, and 
walking back all the way to the town-hall. It is 
quite absurd. I wish the Commissary and his soldiers 
and Granvelle and the whole lot of them were in 
Lapland.” 

He put on his councillors mantle with white 
turned-down collar, took his black velvet cap, and 
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hurried to the house of the dying man. Lizzy was 
standing at the door, looking out for his coming. 

‘*Qh, you are very kind, Herr Councillor,” she 
said ; ‘‘ father is so anxious to see you.” 

She guided him through the passage, and, having 
opened the door of the sick room, led him to her 
father’s bed. 

*‘Thank you, Biischler,”’ 
stretching out his emaciated hand. 
die before seeing you.” 

‘¢ Will it really be our last meeting ?”” the Councillor 
replied, taking a seat close to the bed, and keeping 
the hand of the dying man in his. ‘‘ Michael, you 
don’t know how deeply we feel this blow which it 
pleases the Lord to inflict upon us. There never was 
a time in which we were so much in need of you, as 
this.” 

** No, no, you don’t need me,” Michael answered ; 
‘Sif it were so, the Lord would not take me from 
you, nor from my beloved wife and child.” 

** He will be their husband and father,” answered 
the Councillor ; ‘‘and if my assurance can contribute 
anything to your dying in peace, be sure that I shall 
care for them as if they were my own flesh and 
blood.” 

‘¢ May God bless you, dear brother, I know you 
will ; but it is not for this I wanted to speak to you. 
I have given my wife and child into the hands of my 
God. But the people of this city and the Church 
of Christ are pressing heavily upon my heart. What 
are you going to say to the Commissary at the 
Council? Are you going to accept the Interim ?” 

‘You know how I hate it,” the Councillor re- 
plied ; ‘*but you know also that I have but one vote ; 
and I am afraid my colleagues will give in.” 

*¢ Councillor Biischler,” the dying man said, raising 
his voice with extraordinary power, ‘“‘I beseech you 
in the name of God, before whom I am about to 
appear, to stand out against that iniquity to the last 
drop of blood in your veins. Tell your colleagues 
that I adjure them from the brink of the grave to be 
faithful unto death, and rather to allow themselves to 
be crucified with Christ than to betray the cause of 
God and the souls of the people into the hands of 
the devil.” 

*‘T will,” the Councillor replied, with a voice 
almost choked in tears. ‘‘ God knows that I have 
resolved rather to lose house and fields, and to 
wander about like a beggar with my wife and chil- 
dren, than to sign that wicked document.” 

‘‘ Amen,” the dying man whispered; ‘‘ and now 
let me die in peace, God our God will be your 
shadow at your right hand.” 

He shut his eyes, swooning away from exhaustion. 
The Councillor and Brenz, after having pressed a 
kiss on his pale forehead, left the room. 

**T thank God,” the Councillor said to Brenz, 
who, as he wanted to return to the dying man to 
offer up his last prayer with him, remained standing 
at the door of the house,—‘‘I thank God that He 
brought me here before the meeting. I wanted a 
fresh draught of the Spirit of God. I felt weak in 
faith this morhing, but I will now fight as a lion in the 
strength of the Lord. Do not forget me, pastor. 


Michael whispered, 
“IT could not 





Be to me what Moses was to Joshua when he fought 
the Amalekites.” 

‘*T shall not cease lifting up my heart and hands 
to God for you,” Brenz replied. ‘‘Speak as a man, 
and be afraid of nobody. The truth of the Lord be 
thy shield and buckler.”’ 

**Still I am afraid sore times are about to come 
over this poor city,” the Councillor said in a grave 
voice. ‘*If my word should not prevail, what then? 
The Knight of Kocherstein informed me last night 
that he would be ready with fifty armed men, in case 
I should want them. And the salt-workers’ guild 
will come up as one man if I send a message.” 

**Do not resort to carnal weapons, Councillor,” 
the pastor replied; ‘God will not be with you 
in that. Besides, you cannot trust the people as we 
could twenty-five years ago. Their first love is gone ; 
a backsliding and lukewarm spirit has stolen over 
their hearts ; they have learnt to neigh again after 
the clover-fields of this world. I see the Lord coming 
with the winnow in His hand. The Emperor has got 
rid of the Turks, and is reconciled to the Pope ; so, 
having his hands free again, he has become our enemy 
once more. He will be sure to take vengeance if 
you hunt away his soldiers, and nohody can tell what 
calamity would then befall the city. If you cannot 
conquer him by the Word, it will be in vain to take 
the sword.” 

‘* But what will become of you, dear pastor?” 
the Councillor asked, in an anxious tone. ‘If the 
Interim be accepted, you will be sure to be im- 
prisoned. You had better take measures in time. 
If you spoke a word to the people, I am sure they 
would run to the rescue from all quarters. You 
don’t know how fond they are of you still, notwith- 
standing their backsliding.” 

A sad, somewhat sareastic smile curved the lips of 
the minister. Soon, however, his face resumed its 
usual grave expression, and, gently putting his hand 
on the Councillor’s shoulder, he observed : 

‘‘Say nothing of the affection of the people of 
Hall towards me, Biischler. It is really too bad to 
remind me of that. Have you forgotten where I was 
this time two years ago?” 

The Councillor was silent, and kept his eyes bent 
on the ground. Yes, he knew too well that exactly 
two years ago that same man whom he was speak- 
ing to now, found himself abandoned by the whole 
population of Hall, and hunted by the Emperor, 
who at the head of his victorious army had come to 
extirpate the heretics. Brenz’s papers, letters, and 
sermons, were seized, and he himself was com- 
pelled to take refuge in a high tower. The people 
had not the courage to protect him, so he fled 
from them in the night, dressed as an artisan, 
leaving his wife and six children to the mercy of his 
persecutors. In the severest cold that good man, who 
for twenty-four years had been a faithful pastor to 
the people of Hall, wandered about in the woods and 
fields like an outlaw, and nobody had the boldness to 
receive him into his house, till the Emperor left the 
city, and the council invited him to return. 

«JT believe the people are ashamed of their con- 
duct,” the Councillor replied. 
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**T hope they are,” Brenz answered. ‘‘ At any 
rate, I have forgiven them their unfaithfulness, In- 
deed but for that I should not have returned. But 
you cannot wonder that my bitter experiences have 
taught me to estimate their affection for me at the 
rate it is worth.” 

** Matters are not so bad as they were two years 
ago,” the Councillor said. “It is not the Em- 
peror himself with whom we have to do now, but his 
commissary, who has only come with a comparatively 
small band of soldiers, Besides, the people also hate 
the Interim, . So there is sufficient fuel to make a tre- 
mendous blaze. But that blaze will not rise if you 
do not put fire to the fuel. Iam convinced that I 
shall not be able to persuade my colleagues to refuse 
the Interim, unless I can assure them that you will 
rouse the people to come to our assistance with sword 
and spear. I have no doubt thatif you only dropped a 
word to the people to that effect, we should have the 
town-hall surrounded by thousands of armed men, 
before whom the Spanish dogs would melt away like 
wax before the fire.” 

‘Tf the council summon the people to come to 
the defence of God’s Word and cause, I will not try 
to prevent them,” * the pastor answered, ‘‘ but it is 
not my duty to summon them. The strength of the 
council ought to be in the Lord, not in my weak 
unworthy person. If your colleagues have not so 
much faith in God as to place themselves at the head 
of the people, God will be sure to deliver them into 
the hands of their enemies, even if the Archangel 
Michael took the lead. Our God, Councillor, is a 
jealous God, who will not give His glory to another.” 

The clock of the cathedral struck eleven. 

**Eleven!” the Councillor cried, ‘*I must go. 
I am sure to be too late. Now, Brenz, I ask you, 
for the last time: can I tell my colleagues they may 
depend upon you ?” 

** Not for a rising of the people,” the pastor an- 
swered, in a voice of decision. 

At that moment Brenz’ eldest son came down the 
street. Apparently he was the bringer of joyful in- 
telligence, for he approached the two friends with an 
expression of gladness on his countenance. 

** Only think, father,” he cried, ‘‘ His Excellency, 
the Imperial Commissary, has sent a messenger just 
now to invite you to a dinner which he is to 
give to the council to-morrow, and to the heads of the 
guilds. We could scarcely believe our ears. We 
rather expected a constable or two to rush into your 
study, pounce upon your papers, and break up your 
desk, as they did two years ago.” 

The Pastor and the Councillor looked at each other 
with amazement. 

‘*There seems to be no danger to me at any rate,”’ 
the pastor said with a sour smile. ‘Of course he 
wauts me to sign the Interim, and since his master 





* Brenz was in his younger years a decided advocate of the prin- 
ciple of non-resistance. At that time he looked upon the Roman 
pire as an institution of God, and preached perfectly passive 
submission of all the subordinate powers to the Emperor, even when 
he was persecuting the true faith. The fearful persecution, however, 


with which the Emperor oppressed the Protestants, caused Brenz 
ager to alter his mind, so that at the time of the /nterim he held 

e opinion that the subordinate powers, as being also of God, were 
called upon to resist the higher power, if this “should turn its sword 
against the people of God.” 


| could not catch me with vinegar he will try me with 
honey. But 1 expect it will be a banquet of Bel- 
shazzar, and the Lord will use my hand to write the 
| Mene Mene upon the wall. 

**T must go,” the Councillor said, ‘‘I have not one 
moment tospare. But I must see you again after the 
meeting. Where will you be an hour or two after 
this ?” 

“Stop a minute,” said Brenz, putting his finger 
to his forehead, ‘‘it is past eleven now—past eleven : 
I shall leave this at a quarter to twelve—then to 
Stephen Ball’s widow—to Stephen Ball’s widow— 
that’s half-past twelve. Tell mother,” he said to his 
son, ‘* to have dinner ready at one. Then, Council- 
lor, you will find me at home till three, and if you 
will be sure to come, I will stay till you make your 
appearance.” 

**You may depend upon me,” the Councillor replied, 
shaking hands. ‘‘ Pray for us, Brenz.” 

While the Councillor hurried away in full speed, 
Brenz returned to his dying friend. Half-an-hour 
later he walked up the street to visit another sick 
member of his flock, Three men on horseback ap- 
proached. One of them, who rode in the middle, was 
dressed in a costume indicative of the highest rank. It 
was the Imperial Commissary, who was on his way to 
the Council. 

Upon seeing Brenz, whom, from his gown and bands, 
he recognised as a Protestant clergyman, he stopped ; 
and, bowing down with a courteous smile, said : 

*¢‘ Are you Pastor Brenz ?”’ 

**T am, your Excellency.” 

‘¢ Happy to see you, reverend sir. I hope I shall 
have the pleasure of welcoming you as my guest to- 
morrow.” 

The pastor bowed reverently. And as the three 
equestrians trotted along, he looked after them, saying 
to himself ; 

‘¢* Put not your trust in princes, nor in the sons of 
men, in whom there is no help.” 


III. 
A TERRIBLE TOOTHACHE—A POOR DINNER—AND A BAD 
OATH. 

Ir was rather a long way from Michael’s house to 
that of the Burgomaster. Councillor Biischler ran as 
if pursued by a ghost. Almost breathless he entered 
the Burgomaster’s room, where he found his col- 
leagues waiting for him with impatience. 

“‘ There he is at last,” some voices cried, 

‘* We really were afraid that some accident had 
happened to you,” the Burgomaster said. 

‘‘T must—apo—logise,” the Councillor stammered, 
dropping on a seat to get his breath again. Despite 
the cold weather the perspiration streamed down his 
face. After a pause he said, ‘‘ Michael Brachmann, 
who is dying, wanted to speak to me.” 

“Ts he dying?” came from several voices at once. 

** Yes, he is going to his heavenly home. But the 
reason he wanted to speak to me was to give me a 
message for you.” 

*¢ For us?” 

‘¢ Yes, for you, brethren ; and a message from the 
brink of the grave, uttered in the sight of the eternal 
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Judge before whom we must all appear. 
you, in the name of Christ, not to sign the Interim, 
and rather to die than to betray the cause of God and 
of the people.” 


There was a pause. Grave thoughts were visible | 


on all the faces. 

*¢ And what did you say to him ?”’ the Burgomaster 
asked. 

Biischler rose, and, taking off his cap, replied : 

**T said what I here repeat, in the presence of God, 
that I will rather wander about a beggar with my 
wife and children than sign that document.” 

A cry of excitement instinctively forced itself from 
the lips of the assembly. There was a moment of 
confusion and bewilderment. 

*¢ That’s just like you,” the Burgomaster said. 
** You are always either sunshine or tempest. I am 
not an admirer of the Interim either, but in my 
opinion it is not so bad as you make it out to 
be. » 

*¢ Then will you sign it?’ Biischler asked, eyeing 
the Burgomaster with a piercing look. 

** Well, I don’t know. I would rather not. But 
it'cannot be denied that there are some good points 
in it.” 

Some confused talk now arose about the orthodoxy 
or heterodoxy of the document. It was agreed, 
however, at the close that it was a papistical snare. 

The Burgomaster called the assembly to order. 

‘¢ Brethren,” he said, *‘ we must make haste. 
is past noon. What decision have we come to?” 

“TI think,” said Councillor Basserman, a little thin 
man, with a peeping voice, *‘ that there is no necessity 
for us to come toa decision yet. If Iam not mis- 
taken, the council which the Commissary has con- 
vened is only to be a preliminary one. Let us first 
hear what he has to say. We shall have time enough 
to discuss the matter afterwards.” 

‘©T believe you are right,” said Councillor Hans- 
leder. ‘If it were the Commissary’s intention to put, 
his pistol to our breasts now, he would not have 
invited us to dinner to-morrow, I presume that he 
only wants to have a friendly talk with us, and to win 
us in a gentle way.” 

**T don’t know,” Councillor Federsen observed. 
‘¢ My servant, who was in the neighbourhood of the 
barracks an hour ago, noticed much bustling and 
tossing about among the soldiers, who seemed to have 
got orders to be at hand.” 

*¢I don’t believe it,’”? Counsellor Hansleder cried. 
*¢ Even Pastor Brenz is invited to the dinner. Can 
anything show more clearly that the Commissary will 
try the smooth way this time ?” 

“Whatever may be the meaning of the Commis- 
sary’s dinner to-morrow,” the Burgomasier said, with a 
smile, ‘‘ this much is certain, brethren, that we shall 
have no dinner to-day if we are not quick. And we 
really eannot do our work with empty stomachs, I 
am also of opinion that there is no necessity as yet to 
arrive at a decision. So I dismiss the meeting.” 

A short prayer was offered up, and the councillors 
hurried to their homes. 

It was a long way from the Burgomaster’s house 
to Biischler’s, 


It 


He adjures | 





“Is dinner ready?” he said to his wife, rushing 
| into the sitting-room. 
| Oh dear !—oh—oh !”—cried she, holding her 
| hand to her cheek. 

‘« What’s the matter, dear ?” 

“Toothache, Johu—terrible—I never—in all my 
| life—...7? 

** But, dear, I must have my dinner,” the Coun- 
cillor said, rather emphatically. He was a kind hus- 
band, but the urgency of the moment made him a 
little unmerciful just then. 

**Can’t you wait a little?” Mrs. Bischler asked, 
walking up and down the parlour and swaying to and 





fro. ‘* Oh dear—no never—never in all my life - 
“ Impossible !” the Councillor cried. ‘* It is half- 
past noon, and the council meets at one. Ihave not 


one moment to lose.” 

‘*Then go into the kitchen, dear, and tell Ann to 
give you something.” 

The servant looked frightened when Biischler, whom 
she never saw in the kitchen before, rushed into her 
sanctuary, clad in the full costume of his municipal 
dignity, and crying, in a rather angry tone, ** Quick, 
girl, quick! Where are you with the dinner?” In 
her confusion she upset a pot of broth, which formed 
the chief part of her master’s repast. 

The Councillor stamped upon the floor. The poor 
girl burst out into tears, and became nervous. Mrs. 
Biischler’s *‘Oh! oh!” from the parlour accompanied 
this scene of confusion. 

Biischler went into his study in an angry mood of 
mind. ‘It is as if all the elements were conspiring 
against me just now,” he muttered. A few minutes 
elapsed before the servant came up with the scanty 
remainder of the dinner. While he swallowed it 
with all speed he heard the cathedral clock strike 
one. 

**Dear, dear!” he groaned, throwing down his 
knife, ‘*I must be off.” 

In came his son Charles, with a paper in his 
hand. 

‘¢ Father, would you be kind enough to sign this ?” 

“Gan’t think of it, lad. To-morrow.” 

‘* But, father, that will be too late. I must show 
it to my teacher this afternoon, else I cannot get the 
prize. Only your name, that’s all.” 

Biischler grasped the paper, and, hurrying to his 
desk, took a quill and put down his name. Then 
taking, as he thought, the sand-box, he poured the 
contents of the ink-pot over it. Picturesquely the 
black river streamed across the snowy field. The 
boy uttered a cry of despair. The father stood 
aghast, * 

‘Tell your master that I will sign another one to- 
morrow,” he said, and off he hurried as quick as his 
feet could carry him. 

To his astonishment he found the town-hall sur- 
rounded with soldiers. He hurried up the flight of 
stairs that led to the council-room, The door of the 
room stood ajar. It was quiet within, only one 





* This event, as well as the preceding ones, which caused Buschler 
to come too late to the Council, is reported as historically true, and 
kept in the remembrance of his descendants as a remarkable in- 
stance of God’s providential care in preserving His servants from 
serious difficulties. 
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voice being heard, that of the Commissary. Biischler 
remained outside listening. 

**Tt is not my intention to do any of you the 
slightest harm,” the Commissary said, ‘‘ but I must 
have your oath. It is the Emperor’s definite order 
that I must deliver John Brenz to him, either alive or 
dead. He will be at the banquet to-morrow, and 
there I will lay hold of him. Your persons, gentle- 
men, will be safe, you may depend upon that. I 


give you my word of honour. But you must swear | 


that you will not say a word of my plan either to him 
or to anybody else. I could have taken him before 
now by force, but I have abstained from doing so, 
as I wish to prevent bloodshed. But your blood will 
be shed now if you refuse to take the oath.” 

The.Commissary then ordered his secretary to read 
the formula which was to be sworn. It was read 
three times, after which all the councillors took the 
oath. A noise of shuffling feet and tossing about 
of chairs then ensued, and Biischler availed himself of 
this opportunity to step in unnoticed. He grasped a 
sheet of paper, and tearing off a bit, he wrote, Fuge 
Brenti, cite, citius, citissime (*‘ Flee, Brenz, as quick 
as you can”’). 

He hurried down the stairs and passed out by a 
back door. At a small distance from the town-hall, 
in a retired. street, was the house of Stephen Ball’s 
widow. . He rushed into the parlour. 

** Ts Pastor. Brenz here still ?” 

** Herr Councillor!” Frau. Ball cried, throwing 
down her boy’s jacket which she was engaged in 
mending. She rose reverentially, and dropping a 
courtesy, ‘* What is your honour’s pleasure?” she 
said. 

‘*Is Brenz here?” the Councillor repeated hastily, 
and anxiously looking round the parlour. 

‘¢ Gone nearly an hour ago, your honour.” 

*¢ Is your boy in?” 

‘¢ He is at school. There is nobody in the house 
just now but myself.” 

**Then you must go, Margareth, as quick as you 
can. Take this note to the pastor. Mind to give it 
to himself in person. You-have not one momént to 
spare.” 

**Ts there anything wrong?” asked the woman, 
noticing the Councillor’s consternation. 

“Don’t put questions. Be off, I tell you, and 
mind, don’t return before you have given this noite to 
the pastor himself.” 

The woman took the paper, and having locked her 
door hurried off. Upon entering the pastor’s house 
the melodious tones of a well-known hymn struck her 
ear. 

** Their death is precious in His sight ; 
He never shall forsake them,” 
were the words just being sung when she lifted the 
latch and opened the door. The family were sitting 
at the dinner-table. They were just returning thanks 
in a verse of the 116th Psalm. Brenz occupied 
the head of the table. On his left hand his wife 
was sitting in an arm-chair, propped with pillows. 
Her pale face and emaciated form showed that she 
was a victim to consumption. On his right his 
eldest son was playing the harp, as an accompani- 





ment to the tune. Five younger children and the 
servant formed the rest of this amiable family circle. 

Margareth remained standing in an attitude of 
reverence and devotion till the psalm was brought to 
a close, 

**Councillor Biischler gave me this note for you,” 
she said, handing over the paper. 

Immediately an expression of astonishment and 
alarm appeared upon the pastor’s face. But master- 
ing his emotions with wonderful self-control, he folded 
up the paper; and with a kind nod said to the 
woman— 

**All right, Margareth, Thank you for your 
trouble.” 

**T hope there is nothing the matter, dear pastor,” 
the woman said, while a tear glistened in her eyes. 

** Nothing particular,” Brenz answered. ‘* You 
know we are always in the hand of God.” 

**T was so frightened just after you left me, about - 
an hour ago,” the woman said. ‘‘ My threshold was 
scarcely cold from your feet, when a detachment of 
horse rode past my door and surrounded the town- 
hall. We all thought the whole council was to be made 
prisoners. The market-place is crowded with people, 
and I saw everybody hurrying to the spot just now. 
All the houses are empty. There is not an old woman 
sitting behind her spinning-wheel.” 

‘¢These are sad times,” said Brenz; “but the 
Lord: is our Shepherd ; let us not fear. Go home 
now, good Margareth, and look after your children.” 

The talkative woman left the room. 

**Won’t you go to bed now, mother?” he said 
to his wife. 

He beckoned the servant, and while she rose to . 
help her mistress, Brenz impressed a kiss on his wife’s 
lips. He went to his study with his eldest son, who 
was a lad of seventeen. 

‘¢ My dear boy,” he said, while tears welled up into 
his eyes, ‘* I must leave the town immediately. Read 
this note.” 

The young man burst into tears when he read 
Biischler’s five words, 

‘*Be strong in God,” Brenz said, ‘‘ and comfort 
your poor mother. Mind to speak. cautiously to her 
about my flight. As soon as I am safe I will write 
to her.” 

While saying these words he took an artisan’s 
coat out of a cupboard. It was the one in which 
he had fled two years ago. He had kept it as a re- 
membrance, little surmising that he would want it so 
soon again. When he had put it on he laid his 
hand upon his son’s head, and looking up to heaven, 
spoke— 

‘“‘The Lord bless thee, my son. Now God, my 
God, I leave them all in Thy hands. Oh, my God, 
be their shelter and my refuge, for Jesus Thy beloved 
Son’s sake. Amen.” 

He hurried to the back-door of his house, and, 
passing through the garden, opened a little gate which 
led into the street. There was no living creature 
to be seen, nor was there in the main street, which 
he was compelled to cross. He hurried to the 
town gate. Where was he to go? He looked round 
in perplexity. Outside the town there was no dwell- 
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ing which he could trust. To wander about in the 
hills and fields in this severely cold season was im- 
possible. The open door of a house attracted his 
notice. It was a large two-storied building. He 
heard a noise of approaching horsemen at a distance. 
There was not one moment to spare. In he jumped, 
and soon he disappeared in the dark, hollow passage 
of the spacious dwelling. 


EV, 


MISSING PASTOR—THE MISSING EGGS—AND THE 
MISSING GIRL. 


MicHaEt BrRacHMANN died two days after this, and 
the next day his widow and daughter were sitting in 


THE 


NALA 


their room, busily engaged making their funeral dresses, 
for, according to the custom of the country, the women 
were to follow their lamented husband and father to 
his last resting-place. While plying their needles 
many a tear dropped on the black cloth, and many a 
sigh escaped their bosoms, 

‘And that he too must be taken from us at this 
time,” the widow said in an oppressed voice. 

** You mean the pastor,” Lizzy said. ‘* I have lost 
two fathers at once,” she added, and a stream of 
tears ran down from her beautiful eyes. 

‘*T could not make out why he did not come that 
evening,” the mother said. ‘* He had promised it so 
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positively, And now, God knows where the dear 
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man is. Perhaps he passed the night in snow and 
ice. Oh, it is frightful. But matters would not have 
come to this if your father had been alive, I am 
quite sure of that.” 

‘* What a shameful rascal that Commissary is,” 
Lizzy said. ‘‘It is quite certain now that that fair 
dinner party was to be nothing but a trap for the 
pastor. He burst out into a frightful fit of rage, I 
am told, when he learnt that our good Brenz had 
escaped, and said that he would burn down the whole 
city if he were not delivered up within four days. 
He placed soldiers at all the gates, as he says that 
the pastor must be in the town still.” 

A great hum, as of an approaching crowd, was 








“ Crack! crack! down came the whole heap of fuel, and Pastor Brenz came out,” 


heard ; and soon the sound of heavy steps echoed 
through the passage of the house. 

‘¢ Holla! Is there nobody in this house?” cried a 
stentorian voice. 

The women shook upon their chairs. Frau Brach- 
mann started up, and opened the door of the parlour. 
A Spanish officer, accompanied by two soldiers, stood 
before her. A crowd, chiefly composed of women 
and children, kept gazing at the street-door. 

‘¢ Is Brenz here?” asked the officer, who was a tall 
young man, with a martial appearance. He was a 
German, though in the Spanish service. 

‘¢ Brenz, the pastor?” Frau Brachmann asked. ‘No, 
sir, we haven’t seen him since yesterday forenoon.” 
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** Nonsense,” cried the officer. ‘‘ Mind, woman, 
don’t tell me lies. He must bein this house. Where 
have you hid him ?” 

“T assure you he is not here,” Frau Brachmann 
answered. 

‘¢ Then I must search the house,” the officer said, 
pushing her aside rather roughly, and stepping into 
the parlour, 

Upon seeing Lizzy, who was standing pale and 
trembling behind her chair, he stopped, and gazing at 
her with amazement, muttered in his beard, ‘‘ What 
a fine girl!” 

‘I beg your pardon, beautiful angel,” he said, 
politely putting his hand to his cap. ‘Don’t be 
alarmed, not one hair of your head will be hurt.” 

While uttering these words he turned her chair 
towards her, and courteously requested her to be 
seated. Then sitting down upon her mother’s chair, 
he said to Frau Brachmann : 

‘* Now, ma’am, you will make the round of your 
house with my mén. Meanwhile, I will keep your 
daughter company.” 

**T don’t want your company,” Lizzy cried, start- 
ing up and flying toher mother. She tried to run out 
of the house, but the soldiers prevented her. 

Upon finding that Lizzy was refractory, the officer 
at once changed his conduct, 

** Very'well,” he said, “if you won’t favour me 
with your company, let me at any rate be your cavalier 
through the house, We will go together. Please 
ma’am, go a-head,” he said to Frau Brachmann. 

They went into the room where the corpse was 
lying. The sight of the dead body made some im- 
pression upon the young officer. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said in a gentle tone, “I 
did not know you were in circumstances like these.” 

The roomwas accurately searched. Even the 
corpse was lifted up to ascertain that Brenz was not 
hid under the bed. 

‘When they had finished their examination the 
officer returfed ‘into the sitting-room with the 
women, 

**T feel very much for you,” he said, in a tone of 
compassion, ‘Iam sorry I had to disturb you at 
such a time. And when is the funeral to be?” 

** Next Monday,” Frau Brachmann replied. 

“* At what o’clock ?” 

*¢ At noon.” 

** Where ?” 

** At the Kocherdale cemetery.” 

*€ Outside the town ?” 

*¢ Just to the right when you have passed the gate.” 

‘* Very well then, I will be on the ground to pay 
my homage to a good man’s memory.” 

** Thank you, sir,” Frau Brachmann said, drop- 
ping a courtesy. 

The officer took Lizzy’s hand, and having kissed it 
with respect, marched off with his men. 


The next Saturday afternoon, Joachim Romberg, 
the tanner, was standing conversing with a workman 
and an apprentice. 





**T cannot understand it,” he said, ‘‘ somebody | 
must have bewitched it.” 





“T think the eggs must be somewhere about,” 
said the workman, ‘‘hens sometimes take strange 
freaks,” 

** Why, but this is the fifth day,” Joachim said. 
‘The fowl used to be the best of the six, It 
regularly laid an egg a day, and large beautiful eggs 
they were. You might depend upon it. Even at this 
season of the year she always continued laying.” 

** They sometimes stop on a sudden,” the appren- 
tice observed. ‘* My mother is 

** Ah! but mind you,” the master interrupted, 
*‘then they also stop cackling. But ours cackles 





every day, and yet there is no egg.” 


“It certainly carries it to some out-of-the-way 
place,” the workman said. ‘* When I was a boy of 
twelve, I remember that we had a large white hen— 
it was a beautiful bird indeed—its tail 2 

Here the speaker was interrupted by a tremendous 
knock at the door. Before he could open it, in came 
two soldiers, who ordered the master to show them 
his premises, as they came in search of the pastor. 

*¢ You won’t find him here,” Joachim answered in a 
sarcastic tone. 

**T don’t believe we will,” one of the soldiers re- 
plied in a calm, quiet voice. ‘‘ But we must obey our 
orders.” 

_ “T think you have quite enough of that house-spy- 
ing,” Joachim said confidentially, upon noticing that 
his visitors were not of the rudest sort. 

‘6 We are quite sick of it,” the soldier said. ‘‘I’m 
glad we shall have done with it to-night for good.” 

**So you won’t continue to-morrow ?” 

‘¢To-morrow is Sunday,” the soldier answered, 
‘and we have told our captain that we will have 
one holiday at any rate before leaving the town. It 
is bad enough that we haven’t got our pay for the last 
two months yet. We will have a little bit of fun at 
least, though it will be but poor fun with an empty 
pocket.” 

**So you are going to leave us soon ?” 

** Monday morning at day-break, my good fellow. 
But come along now, and just let us have a peep into 
your cupboards and ‘closets, and then we will be off 
and leave you at peace.” 

They went through the house from the cellar to 
the garréti The garret was a large spacious apartment 
running along the whole length of the house. It was 
used as a lumber room. Old Hampers and boxes 
were piled up in one corner, and a heap of fuel in 
another ; and a large oak cupboard, which showed all 
the symptoms of old age, was standing in a third. 
The soldiers walked across the place in all directions, 
thrusting their swords now into the hampers, now into 
the heap of wood. 

‘‘ What have you got in that cupboard?” one of 
them asked. 

“Nothing. It is an old concern of my father’s. 
It is quite empty. It has been standing here for up- 
wards of twenty years.” 

© Open it.” 

**T haven’t got the key here. But I will go down 
and fetch it, if you want me.” 

The tanner went down to fetch the key. It was 
not an easy task, however, to find it. Where in the 
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world was the key of that old cupboard, which had 
not been opened these last ten or twenty years ? 

‘¢T shall be glad to have my steed under me on 
Monday morning,” one of the soldiers said to his 
companion, ‘I hate this place.” 

*¢So do I,” answered the other; ‘‘ but what with 
the Captain and his plots, I must stay till the after- 
noon at the very shortest.” 

‘Why ?” ; 

‘*Why, the Captain has fallen in with another 
Dulcinea. She must be a pretty girl. I believe she 
is a goldsmith’s daughter. Her father died the other 
day, and the funeral is to be on Monday next at noon. 
The Captain is to be there too, and I and three’ others 
are to be ready with a coach to carry the girl to the 
convent of St. Elizabeth.” 

‘¢T don’t envy you the fun. There will be plenty 
of weeping and screaming and swooning and—no 
beer. If I were in your position I should by mis- 
take forget the appointment and trot off with the 
regiment.” 

‘¢ He has promised us two ducatoons.”’ 

‘*¢ Hallo! that makes all the difference. Tell him 
that in case he wants a fifth man, I will gladly be of 
the party.” 

“T don’t think he will want more. It is a fune- 
ral, you see, and the people will all be unarmed.” 

**T see. But where in the world is the tanner? It’s 
getting late, and we have to go over two houses yet 
before dusk.” 

They paced once or twice up and down the garret. 
The tanner did not make his appearance. How could 
he, poor fellow? His wife and servants, in fact the 
whole household, were busily engaged in the turning 
upside-down of drawers, boxes and baskets, to find 
out the key, but no key could be got. 

‘*T say,” one of the soldiers observed, ‘‘if he doesn’t 
come soon, I will kick the whole concern to pieces. I 
really begin to smell a rat. The pastor is in this box, 
I suspect.” 

‘¢ That can be soon seen,” the other one replied, 
and lifting up his heavy-booted foot, he gave such a 
kick to the old cupboard, that it collapsed with a 
fearful crash. 

It was empty, and no pastor was to be seen. The 
soldiers left the place, and told the tanner that they 
did not want the key now. 

The next Monday morning after breakfast, the tanner 
went up to the garret, saw in hand, to cut up the pieces 





of the desolated cupboard, which was now to swell the 
heap of fuel in yonder corner. Soon his clean, tidy | 
wife came after him with pail and scrubbing cloth, to | 
wash away the dirty footsteps of the soldiers. 
‘** Why, you come too soon,” the tanner said ; ‘I | 
have not finished yet.” | 
“Then I will leave the pail here,” she answered, | 
**and send up the girl in an hour or so.” 
“TI wish you would give me a drink from that 
pail,” a voice said. | 
“Who is there?” the couple cried, in a tone of | 
amazement. 
Crack! crack! down came the whole heap of fuel, 
and Pastor Brenz came out. 
‘“* Brenz!” the tanner and his wife cried. 


The scene that now ensued can better be imagined 
than described. The tanner danced like a child all 
over the garret, now and then embracing the found 
man. His wife cried aloud with joy and surprise, 

**O give me some water,” Brenz said, kneeling 
down at the pail and-sipping the fluid with unspeak- 
able delight. 

**Come down, come down,” the tanner said; ‘‘ we'll 
give you a hearty breakfast.” 

** Not yet, not yet,” the pastor answered, warding 
off his exulting friend, who took his arm and would 
fain have carried him downstairs ; ‘* the danger-is not 
over yet,” 

‘It is; the troops are all gone.” 

‘*Not all of them yet. A few are left behind, 
and if they should hear of my being here, they 
would be sure to gallop after the main body and 
fetch them back.” 

*¢ How do you know that ?” 

‘* From the soldiers who were here the day before 
yesterday. Above all things, go and tell Lizzy 
Brachmann not to go to the funeral.” 

The Pastor then told his friends what he had 
learnt from the conversation of the two men. 

**T believe it will be prudent for me to stop here till 
to-morrow,” he continued. ‘I know your servant is 
a Papist, else I should perhaps have come out 
four days ago, when you happened to be here looking 
after a box. But I knew you would not be able to 
keep my hiding-place secret.” . 

‘* But what did you live upon?” the tanner’s wife 
asked ; ‘* you have been here full eight days.” 

‘“‘The Lord has given me to eat as He fed Elijah 
in the desert,” the Pastor replied. ‘In my case it 
was not araven butahen. It came regularly every 
day and laid an egg in that box over there.” * 

‘“‘There, now!” the tanner and his wife cried ; 
‘*is it possible ! ” 

“ Our God is a living God,” Brenz said. ‘* Each 
time when the little hen came quite noiselessly, 
and without any cackling, laid its precious gift, 
I thought I saw an angel leading it by a string. 
I have taken many a more sumptuous meal in my 
life, but I never took one with so much joy in my 
God. I felt that the power which this extraor- 
dinary evidence of God’s paternal care imparted to 
my spirit, strengthened me even more than the 
food itself. I have now experienced the truth of 
that word: ‘Man shall not live by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God.’ Of course, I am quite ready for a hearty 
meal; and if you can bring me something without 
exciting attention I shall be delighted to take it. 
But if you cannot manage this never mind,—for 
the Lord has already given me my breakfast this 


| morning.” 


Tears glistened in the eyes of the astonished couple. 

‘And have you not suffered dreadfully from 
cold ?” the tanner asked. 

““Why, a little; but this jacket did me good 
service. That which I most suffered from was thirst. 





* This story of Brenz’ wonderful, nay, almost miraculous support, 
is too well founded in the traditions of Wurtemberg to admit of 
doubt. 
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But I used to slip away from my hiding-place in the 
dead of night, and open the little skylight over there 
in the roof, and take a handful of snow.” 

Frau Romberg now hurried down, and soon re-ap- 
peared with a bottle of wine, and a piece of bread 
and meat, under her apron. It was a real luxury to 
the good couple to witness the appetite with which 
their unexpected guest partook of these after his 
long fast. 

That same day there was a funeral at the Kocher- 
jale cemetery. Among the company was a Spanish 
officer, and a coach was visible in the distance, 





The people wondered what the Papist’s business 
was at this heretical ceremony, and what the coach 
meant. But Joachim Romberg, who was also present, 
wondered not; nor was he surprised to find that 
Lizzy Brachmann was not among the women. 

The next day Brenz left the town, never to re- 
turn. His Divine Master had work for him at Basel, 
and later at Stuttgardt. He lived twenty-one years 
after this remarkable event, married a second wife, 
who gave birth to a large family, and died in 
peace at Stuttgardt on the 11th day of September, 
1569. JOHN DE LIEFDE. 





HEREAFTER. 


Dark mysteries surround us here, 
And painfully through glooms of night 
We grope our way to heaven’s fair light ; 
We grepe our way in doubt and fear. 


For under all fair-seeming show 
Of prosperous life, there fester still 
Rank social wounds, strange forms of ill, 
And lives made up of crime and woe. 


Here pale-eyed children of the street, 
"Who stagnate through their evil days, 
Shut out from joy’s most common rays, 
With sin-bent will and crippled feet, 


Crouch by the pool cf dark despair ; 
Their lips unto the bitter brink, 
They cannot choose but deeply drink 

The deadly waters proffer’d there. 


Here, higher natures pine and rust 
In deathful woe : souls hunted, crush’d 
By whelming waves that have in-rush’d, 
And struck them down from love and trust, 


Till, in the sickness of their grief, — 
(For noblest natures most feel pain 
And apathy is doubtful gain,—) 

Nor life nor death hath seem’d relief. 


There, heathens live their Christless span, 
Ensanguined from their cradle-hours, 
Devoid of all but brutish powers, 

Nor wotting God, nor loving man. 


Such ignorance, such want, such wrong, 

So vast a sum of misery, 

Wrings e’en from saints the pleading cry, 
** How long, O gracious Lord, how long ? 


‘* What use, what gain in all this woe ? 
This mental blight, this maiming fight, 
This horror of perpetual night ? 

Why usest Thou Thy creatures so?” 








A Voice comes o’er the waves of time ; 
A Voice consoling, tender, true, 
A Voice sublime, yet human too, 
And made by suffering more sublime ; 


Says, ‘‘ What I do thou know’st not now, 
Hereafter, Peter, thou shalt know.”— 
‘* Hereafter,” —never here below, 
Although we seek with thought-lined brow. 


We cannot know ; too weak and small ; 
Vain children, stumbling to and fro, 
And boasting of how much we know, 

Whilst every other step’s a fall. 


We can but guess the ends of life ; 

What harvest of ripe, noble souls, 

Shall spring from that which seeming rolls 
A hopeless, swirling sea of strife : 


What hate of sin from hence holds due ; 
What swift compassion, sorrow-bred ; 
What temper’d strength of heart and head ; 

What reverence for the pure and true. 


For light is sown for sons of God, 
Sown deeply down beyond our sight, 
But none the less joy-giving light, 

Beneath earth’s barest, heaviest clod. 


And when this nursery-time is past, 
And in the larger life of heaven, 
Maturer powers of manhood given, 

The buried seed shall spring at last, — 


Enough of light for each and all, 
And eyesight, strong to bear the sheen, 
When, floods dried up and bare clods green, 
God’s summer-days to us shall fall, — 


Christ’s word shall hold divinely true, 
‘¢ Hereafter thou shalt know,” saith He. 
So rest we ;. waiting trustfully 


The perfect year’s refulgent blue. 
: F. G. Wizson. 
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ANTIOCH: 
OR THE FIRST SEAT OF GENTILE CHRISTIANITY AND CENTRE OF MISSIONS TO THE HEATHEN. 


A uiTTLE to the north of Damascus there rises from 
the mountain range of Anti-Libanus the ancient river 
Orontes, which, after flowing due north for more than 
two hundred miles, has its course bent westwards by 
the mountain chain of Amanus, whence, after a south- 
westerly course of less than twenty miles, it empties 
itself into the Mediterranean. At the bend of this 
noble river, on its left bank, and at the foot of an 
abrupt hill called Silphius, Seleucus Nicator—one of 
Alexander’s greatest generals and successors, and the 
founder of the Seleucide, or Greek kings of Syria— 
built the city of AnTrocH in the year 300 B.c., as the 
capital of his Syrian kirgdom. Following out the 
policy of his illustrious master, to Hellenize his Asiatic 
dominions, he founded Greek colonies in most of his 
provinces, whose capital cities should become centres 
of Western civilisation ; and amongst these Antioch— 
enjoying unequalled advantages, natural and geo- 
graphical—rose to the rank of queen of the East. By 
its harbour at Seleucia it commanded the Mediter- 
ranean trade of the West, while through the open 
country lying to the east of the Lebanon range the 
whole East lay open to it. It was the policy of 
Seleucus and his successors to encourage the Jews to 
settle in these Greek cities. With this view, equal rights 
and privileges with those enjoyed by the Greeks were 
accorded to them by Seleucus.* Attracted by these 
advantages, and the nearness, amplitude, and beauty 
of the city, immense numbers of Jews settled there ; 
and though Antiochus Epiphanes oppressed them, his 
successors hastened to undo his acts, and not only 
did they celebrate their worship there in peace and 
even with some splendour, but large numbers of 
proselytes from among the Greeks came over to them 
from time to time.t Under the Romans, Antioch was 
regarded as second only to Rome and Alexandria, 
while its Christian history has secured for it a venera- 
tion second only to Jerusalem itself. As a Greek 
colony, the language and literature of Greece predo- 
minated, without eclipsing, the native Oriental ele- 
ment, while a strong Jewish element also held its 
ground. With this mixture of nationalities, blending 
their respective characteristics, it need not surprise us 
that a metropolis situated geographically as Antioch 
was, and embracing a population of above half a 
million of souls, should have become the Rome of the 
East. The learning of every sort which flourished in 
it, and the great extent of its population, are attested 
by Cicero,t and for nearly a thousand years it con- 
tinued to be one of the most populous and wealthy 
cities of the world. It is now a poor miserable place 
of eighteen thousand inhabitants, of whom only a 
small proportion are—what the disciples were first 
called at Antioch—Christians. It is with the intro- 
duction of Christianity into this once celebrated city, 
and its first Christian activities, that we have here to 





* Joseph. Antt. xii., 8, 1. ¢ 1. Bell. Jud. vii., 3, 3. 
t Locus nobilis, celebris quondam urbs et copiosa, atque eruditis- 
simis hominibus us liberalissimieque studiis affluens.—Pro Arehid, 3. 





do. For this most beautiful and fruitful chapter of 
earliest Church history our only authentic materials 
are contained in the Acts of the Apostles (with the 
exception of one incidental allusion in the Epistle to 
the Galatians), But even in that the most valuable 
of all historical records next to the Gospels, what 
relates to Antioch is so brief and interrupted, and 
takes so much for granted, that it is only by careful 
piecing, and comparison with other statements bearing 
on the same subject, that the whole can be so recon- 
structed as to do justice to facts so full of interest 
and pregnant with instruction. 


Immediately after the martyrdom of Stephen, 
‘*there was a great persecution against the church 
which was at Jerusalem” (Acts viii. 1), The facility 
with which the enemies of the Gospel had got rid of 
that eminent preacher and saintly man no doubt sti- 
mulated them to proceed against the whole pariy of 
Christians at Jerusalem ; for the persecuting passion, 
like every other passion, is fed by exercise. ‘As for 
Saul, he made havoc of the church, entering (Inqui- 
sitor-like, says Bengel) into every house, and haling 
men and women, committed them to prison.” The con- 
sequence, as might have been expected, was that ‘‘ they 
were all scattered abroad throughout the regions of 
Judea and Samaria, except the Apostles.” We might 
fancy these scattered and shepherdless sheep trem- 
bling at this dark hour for the work of God, and 
expecting the worst. But instead of this they found 
their field of ‘vision and of action only enlarged and 
brightened. ‘‘ They that were scattered abroad went,” 
not only throughout the regions of Judea and Samaria, 
but ‘* everywhere, preaching the word.” Were these 
dispersed preachers, then, ordained and official mi- 
nisters of Christ? Certainly not, and all the best and 
most recent critics not only recognise but call special 
attention to the fact. ‘‘The dispersed” (says Dr. Lech- 
ler of Leipsic, for example) ‘* were not Apostles, for the 
Apostles remained behind in Jerusalem. At the most, 
a few of them belonged to the elected Seven (ch. vi.), 
and even these were not directly called as authorised 
ministers of the Word. But the great majority of 
the dispersed Christians held no ecclesiastical office 
whatever. Yet they preached wherever they came, 
without being called to do so by official duty and ex- 
press commission, but entirely from the internal pres- 
sure of faith, which cannot but speak that which affects 
the heart, from the impulse of the Spirit by which they 
were anointed, and from love to the Saviour to whom 
they were indebted for the forgiveness of their sins 
and for their blessed hopes. Thus this spread of the 
Gospel without the holy city, this planting of the 
Church of Christ in the regions of Palestine—indeed 
even beyond those regions—was effected not by the 
Apostles, but chiefly by other Christians who held no 
office, in virtue of the universal priesthood of believers. 
According to human ideas of Church government and 
office, it ought not to have taken place. But the Lord of 
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the Church does not so confine Himself even to the 
apostolate established by Himself, as that everything 
must take place entirely through it in order to be 
lawful, pleasing to God, blessed, and full of promise. 


Christ thus shows that no man, and no finite office, is | 
indispensable.”* Official functionaries of the Church | 


are often slow to recognise such truths, and so are 
found not seldom resisting movements and calling in 
question results, as irregular and disorderly, which are 
manifestly of God. 

To what distant localities some of these dispersed 


| grace ? 
| not presumptively, but on evidence. 


disciples carried the word, our historian would seem | 


to a cursory reader not to state. But he only re- 
serves it till he has recorded the triumphs of the 
Gospel in Samaria and the accession of the Ethiopian 


eunuch (viii.) ; the conversion, and first evangelistic | 
| the point.t Accordingly, nearly all the best critics, 
| from Grotius downwards, have understood the his- 


labours and perils of Saul of Tarsus, followed by some 
notices of the progress of the Gospel in Palestine (ix.) ; 
the introduction of Cornelius and his Gentile friends 
into the Christian Church through the instrumentality of 
Peter (x.), and the happy meeting on this subject which 
took place at Jerusalem (xi. 1—18). These matters 
disposed of, our historian returns back to the point 
from which he started—the travels and labours of the 
dispersed disciples immediately after the martyrdom 
of Stephen—and this brings us at once to the city 
which is the subject of the present paper. 

‘* Now they that were scattered abroad upon the 
persecution that arose about Stephen, travelled as far 
as Phenice and Cyprus, preaching the word to none, 
but unto the Jews only” (v. 20). Phenicia was that 
strip of Mediterranean coast which, commencing a 
little to the north of Cesarea, stretches northward for 
upwards of a hundred miles, half way to Antioch ; 
and Cyprus is that rich and productive island of the 
Mediterranean, lying to the south-west of Seleucia, 
which from its eastern promontory may be seen on a 
clear day. Between Phenicia and Cyprus an active 
commercial intercourse subsisted. That the preaching 
of our scattered disciples bore fruit in Phenicia, we 
may safely conclude from the incidental mention of 
** disciples” at Tyre, Ptolemais (now St. Jean d’Acre), 
and Sidon—all in Phenicia—whom Paul visited long 
after this (xxi 3—7; xxvii. 3). Nor is it likely 
that their labours were fruitless in Cyprus, into which 
the Gospel had penetrated before—for Barnabas was 
a Cypriot (iv. 36), and Mnason (xxi. 16), and even 
some of the dispersed preachers themselves, as is now 
to be mentioned. ‘‘ And some of them were men of 
Cyprus and Cyrene”—lying on the southern shore of 
the Mediterranean, between Carthage and Egypt, 
where Jews were settled in large numbers—“ which, 
when they were come tot Antioch, spake unto the 
Grecians, preaching the Lord Jesus.” The word here 
rendered “ Grecians”t means the Greek-speaking 
Jews. But this cannot be what the historian means ; 
for not only had the Gospel been from the first 
preached to this class of Jews, but these preachers of 
Cyprus and Cyrene themselves belonged to it, and 
we had just been told that the Word had been preached 





* Lange's “ Bibelwerk” (Clark's Transl.) on Act iii., 1—4, p. 281. 
+ iddorres, not sletrSerets (‘having come in”), asin the received text, 


which has very slight support. 
3 ‘BAAnnereis. 








in Phenice and Cyprus to Jews only. Can we sup- 
pose then that the historian would record it as 
something new and singular, that this was the class 
preached to at Antioch; that when tidings of their 
accession to Christ reached Jerusalem, it was deemed 
so surprising as to demand a special deputation to 
the spot to examine into it; and that Barnabas, 
the deputy despatched to Antioch, to his honour, 
recognised in the converts a real work of Divine 
Still, the true reading must be determined, 
And certainly 
the weight of external evidence is on the side of the 
received reading. But that in favour of another read- 
ing— Greeks,” * is undoubtedly good ; and even if 
it were less weighty than it is, the internal evidence 
in its favour, which is overwhelming, must decide 


torian to mean, that these Cypriotic and Cyrenian dis- 
ciples did a thing never done before—preached the 
word for the first time to the uncircumcised Gentiles 
of Antioch ; and so Griesbach, Lachmann, and Tischen- 
dorf, have transferred into their text what is mani- 
festly the true readiug—*‘ Greeks.” 

What moved these preachers to break ground so new? 
If the question had been put to themselves, probably 
they would have found no other answer than this, 
** We cannot but speak the things which we have seen 
and heard.” And it was enough. What had proved 
light and life to themselves they felt certain would 
prove an equal boon to the great Gentile world.- But 
probably they did not reason the matter at all. The 
fire burning in their own bosoms would not be pent 
up. ‘That which we have seen and heard declare 
we unto you, that ye also may have fellowship with 
us; and truly our fellowship is with the Father and 
with His Son Jesus Christ.” 

What now was their success in this novel field? 
*¢ And the hand of the Lord was with them, and a 
great number believed and turned to the Lord” (ver. 
21). This, be it remembered, was long before the 
accession of Cornelius, though recorded after it ; which 
accounts for the.surprise felt and the action taken at 
Jerusalem, as soon as tidings of the event reached it, 
as we are now to learn: “ Then tidings of these 
things came unto the ears of the Church which was in 
Jerusalem, and they sent forth Barnabas that he 
should go as far as Antioch” (ver. 22), Observe here 
two other notable facts. It was not an Apostle who 
was sent on this delicate mission of inquiry, but 
simply a “teacher,” of influence at Jerusalem ; nor 
was he sent by the Apostles, but by ‘‘the church which 
was in Jerusalem,” the Apostles at the most presiding 
and going cordially along with the appointment. 
Perhaps his being himself a Cypriot might recommend 
him for an investigation into the proceedings of Cy- 
priot and Cyrenian disciples, but no doubt his personal 
standing and character at Jerusalem was the main 
ground of choice; and certainly the result, as given 





* "EdAnvas. 

} "EAAnnerés is read by 8*. D**. E. G., and most others ; "EAAnvas is 
read by N*. A. D*. The Vulgate, and some other versions seem not to 
distinguish betwéen the two terms ; and while in some of the Greek 
fathers (as Chrysostom) the text has the received reading, the com- 
mentary takes the sense to be not ‘ Grecians’ but ‘ Greeks’. 
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in the following terms, amply justified the selection : 
‘¢ Who, when he came and had seen the grace of God, 
was glad, and exhorted them all that with purpose of 
heart they would cleave unto the Lord” (ver. 23). 
Each party seems to have acted towards the other ina 
beautiful spirit. As for the new converts, instead of 
regarding Barnabas with prejudice and suspicion, as an 
intruder on the labours of. their own teachers, they and 
their teachers themselves seem to have hailed his visit, 
and to have put themselves cordially under him as an 
honoured deputy from the mother Church, who would 
confirm and advance them in the faith whose rudiments 
only they had as yet received. But no less admi- 
rable was the spirit of Barnabas, Unlike some eccle- 
siastics of subsequent times—jealous for their own 
position, and looking with unfriendly eye on the 
evangelistic labours of simple Christians, as irregular 
and disorderly—this disinterested and noble-minded 
teacher no sooner saw the grace of God in these un- 
circumcised converts than he owned it as Divine, and 
rejoiced in it ; nor could he find aught at first to do 
among them save to exhort them all that (guarding 
against fickleness) with purpose of heart they would 
cleave unto the Lord. The question of circumcision 
seems never to have come up. The reality first, and 
then the permanence of the grace given to them, 
seem to have been his whole care ; and the historian 
evidently wishes his readers to regard this as the 
result of rare spirituality and large-heartedness on the 
part of Barnabas,—adding, as he does, this signi- 
ficant remark ; ‘* For he was a good man, and full of 
the Holy Ghost and of faith, and much people was 
added unto the Lord ;” such an increase of disciples 
at that important capital being a Divine seal set upon 
the beautiful spirit displayed by both parties. 

But, it may be asked, if Gentile Christianity sprang 
up and was recognised at Antioch before the formal 
introduction of Cornelius and his Gentile friends 
through the instrumentality of Peter, in what relation 
do these two events stand to each other? The true 
answer undoubtedly is, that this at Antioch was the 
spontaneous outgoing of zeal for Christ and love to 
the perishing souls of men, while that at Caesarea was 
(as Dr. Lechler well expresses it) ‘‘ the legitimizing of 
this extra-oflficial activity ” by the Lord of the Church. 
‘* God (he adds) in Cornelius and in the Apostle Peter 
sanctioned the principle of the conversion of the Gen- 
tiles ; but the first successful inroad into the territory 
of heathenism—the founding of the metropolis of 
Gentile Christianity in the church at Antioch—was 
effected, not by Peter or any other of the Apostles, 
but by simple members of the Church.” 

Did Barnabas now return to Jerusalem, leaving the 
work at Antioch in the hands that began it and just 
as he found it ; or—as Paul afterwards left Titus among 
the converts at Crete, to ‘*set in order the things that 
were wanting, and ordain elders in every city” (Tit. 
i. 5)—did he organise them-and hand over the spiritual 
care of them to elders ordained from among themselves 
for that purpose? He did neither of these things. They 
seem not to have been sufficiently advanced for the 
former plan, and probably Antioch was deemed too 
important a capital, and the kind of fruit which it 
had yielded to Christ was of too novel a character, for 








the latter method. Accordingly, Barnabas judged it fit 
to remain at Antioch to build up with his hand and 
extend the work so auspiciously begun, That in doing 
so he set aside the original preachers, is not for a 
moment to be supposed ; and as we shall by-and-by 
find at least one of them occupying an important post 
in this church at Antioch, we are safe in concluding 


| that, with the same large-heartedness which actuated 
| him from the first, he associated them with him in his 


labours. Such at any rate was the vigorous growth 
of the work, that he was fain to leave it for a time, 
in order to fetch for an associate the man who, of all 
others in the Church, was the most fitted to aid him in 
such a sphere of labour. ‘‘ Then departed Barnabas 
to Tarsus, for to seek Saul” (v. 25)—entrusting the 
church at Antioch meantime, beyond all doubt, to 
the honoured brethren to whose instrumentality it had 
owed its existence. 

Barnabas had been the first at Jerusalem to re- 
cognise the genuineness of Saul’s conversion, and, 
on the first visit of the great convert to Jerusalem 
after the change, to convince the brethren there that 
in the dread persecutor they had not an enemy in dis- 
guise, but a true brother, and already a mighty 
preacher of the faith which once he destroyed (ix. 26, 
27). That visit lasted but fifteen days (Gal. i 18); 
for such was the boldness of his preaching in the 
capital, that to prevent his assassination the brethren 
had to hurry him off to Cesarea, and thence to 
Tarsus. How he spent his time there—at this 
his first visit to his native city since his conver- 
sion, and probably his last—we can but conjecture 
from incidental notices ; but the words that follow, 
‘And when he (Barnabas) had found him, he 
brought. him into Antioch” (verse 26), may imply 
that he had been on some evangelistic circuit.* Be 
this as it may, Saul at once embraces the call,-and 
they go lovingly together to the Syrian capital. 
** And it came to pass, that a whole year they assem- 
bled themselves with (rather ‘ in’) the church ”—that 
is, in its meetings—‘‘and taught much people.” 
They met the believers in all their stated assemblies, 
taking the lead, no doubt, in their public devotions 
—though that is not said—but occupying themselves 
chiefly in “‘ teaching them to observe all things what- 
soever Jesus had commanded them.”f At the same 
time, from the sequel of this history it is clear that 
they were not less successful in adding to the Church 
at Antioch than in building it up. And thus in that 
great and many-sided community there stood forth 
a Church which, for solidity of organisation and warm 
impulsive Christian life, became the first contributor 
to the necessities of the Jewish brethren, and the 
great missionary centre for diffusing Christianity among 





* On his way from Czesarea to Tarsus he appears to have taken the 
land reute, through Syria and Cilicia (Gal. 1. 21); and as he was after- 
wards sent with Judas, Silas, and Barnabas, with the letter of the 
council at Jerusalem ‘‘unto the brethren which were of the Gentiles in 
Antioch and Syria and Cilicia” (ch. xv. 23), we may not unnaturally 
conjecture that, having been instrumertal in ering out “‘ breth- 
ren” all along Syria and Cilicia as he passed through them, he was 
engaged in visiting some of them when Barnabas ‘‘ found him.” 

+ The teaching committed by the ascending Lord of the Church to 
His servants (Matt. xxviii., 19, 20) is of two kinds, for which two dif- 
ferent words are used ; first, ‘making disciples” (uabyrsiur), and next, 
instructing the disciples so made (3i3eexur). And since it is the latter 
of these departments of ministerial work which is here intended, it 
is the second of the two words which is here employed (3:d3a§es). 
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the heathen, and the Gospel there achieved for itself 
a name which—with whatever intention originally 
given—will live and be gloried in as long as the world 
lasts, as the symbol of all that is most precious to the 
fallen family of man :—* And the disciples were called 
Curist1ans first in Antioch.” That this name originated 
outside the Church itself, we may be pretty sure ; for 
we never find the disciples so calling themselves ; on 
the contrary, the Apostle Peter refers to it in his first 
Epistle (iv. 16) apparently as a term of reproach,* and 
Agrippa’s way of using the term when Paul made his 
defence before him (xxvi. 28) seems to imply as much. 
But neither is it likely to have originated with the 
Jewish enemies of the Gospel ; for besides that ‘‘ Naza- 
rene” was the term of contempt used by them (xxiv. 5), 
as it still is, the name of ‘‘ Christian” would seem, to 
Jewish ears, to imply that these disciples of Jesus were 
followers of the Messiah—which we may be sure that 
no Jew would even seem to admit. The term, there- 
fore, must have originated with the heathen portion of 
the community, and with the Latins rather than the 
Greeks of Antioch—as the termination of the word seems 
to imply.t But whatever the origin of the term, its 
import is of more consequence ; and, doubtless, it was 
intended to express that about the Christian faith which 
the preachers of it and the disciples of it were per- 
petually speaking of and dwelling upon as their all- 
in-all—Curist. In this view of it—whether owing 
its origin to Jew or Gentile, Greek or Roman, friend 
or foe—who can wonder that, once given to them, it 
was felt to be too appropriate, too beautiful, too dear, 
to be ever allowed to die ? 

One other incident only inthe history of this beautiful 
church of uncircumcised Gentiles at Antioch remains 
to be noticed, before we come to its principal charac- 
teristic—its missionary character and doings. ‘* And 
in those days came prophets from Jerusalem unto An- 
tioch, And there stood up one of them, named 
Agabus, and signified by the Spirit that there should 
be great dearth throughout all the world : which came 
to pass in the days of Claudius [Cwsar],” (27, 28).t 





“It appears that the world was much afilicted 
with scarcity in the reign of Claudius. Four local 
famines are mentioned: (1) In his first and second 
years (A.D. 41), at Rome (Dio Cass. ix. p. 949); 
(2) in his fourth year, in Judea (Joseph. Antt. xx. 
2,5; Euseb. Hist. ii. 8); (3) in his ninth year in 
Greece (Huseb. Chron. i. 79); (4) in his eleventh 
year, at Rome (Sueton. Vit. Claud. xvii. ; Tacit. Ann. 
xii. 42). History does not indeed inform us of an 
universal famine in the reign of Claudius, any more 
than it speaks of an universal census under Augustus 
Cesar (Luke ii. 1). But universal taxing might be 
decreed, though but partially carried into effect ; and 
the whole world might suffer death in the reign of 
Claudius, though the famine was intense only at par- 
ticular times and places.” § ‘* Then the disciples, every 
man according to his ability, determined to send re- 
lief unto the brethren which dwelt in Judea” (29). 
The manner of expression here seems clearly to imply 
that this spirited proposal originated, not with Bar- 
nabas and Saul, but with the disciples themselves, in 
the spontaneous exercise of Christian love to their suf- 
fering brethren of the circumcision—a grace which 
seems to have shone the brightest in the earliest days 
of the Churches, as it still does in every new commu- 
nity of believers. ‘* Which also they did, and sent 
it to the elders by the hands of Barnabas and Saul.” || 
Whether after discharging this trust they returned at 
onceto their post at Antioch is not said. It is not likely, 
at least, that they remained throughout all that perilous 
time of persecution during which Herod Agrippa the 
First ‘‘ killed James, the brother of John, with the 
sword, and because hesaw it pleased the Jews, proceeded 
further to take Peter also,” and on till the death of 
that royal persecutor. But at whatever time they 
returned, the next all-important event in the his- 
tory of the church at Antioch presents it to us not 
only rich in offices and gifts, but in the highest degree 
of spiritual life. The particulars of this, however, 
must be reserved for another paper, 
Davip Brown. 
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Wirx tiréd feet, o’er thorny ground, 
My spirit made its quest ; 

On wearied wing it wander'd round, 
But could not find a nest ; 

Till at my Savour’s feet I found, 
At last, my Only Rest. 


I went the downward way of doom, 
With those that walk in night ; 

I stumbled on from tomb to tomb 
Of joys that lured my sight ; 

Until He touch’d me thro’ the gloom, 
And smiled—my Only Light. 





* “Tf any man suffer as a Christian, let him not be ashamed.” 
t — Pompeiani, Cesariani, Herodiani, as De Wette, after Wetstein, 
remar 


? The word “ Cesar” is an explanatory gloss, not belonging to the i 


a as the evidence of MSS. and versions make quite clear. 





All gleams of glory, shapes of grace, 
My Saviour shines above : 

He sits in heav’n for brooding- -place ; ; 
He comes down like a Dove! 

I look up in His pitying face, 
And know my Only Love. 


Oh, sweet the touch of hearts, and sweet 
The tie of child and wife ! 

And blessed is the Home where meet 
True souls that shut out strife! 

But, nestling at my Saviour’s feet, 


I know my Only Life. G. M. 





§ “‘Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles.” By W. G. Hum- 
phry, BD _ Second Edition. 1854. Pp 98, 99 
y ‘‘By the hand” (#gé;), as the word is—both being regarded as 


one custodier of the gift. 
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SAUL, FIRST KING OF ISRAEL. 
CHAPTER IX.—THE CLOSING SCENE. 


GriBoa was to Saul, what Philippi was to Brutus. 
Both saw the battle go against them. Both saw the | 
dearest to them on earth laid low in death, and both, 
when hope was gone, and friends were lost, disdaining 
to survive, fell upon their swords and died. And if 
we could but trust the tale that Plutarch tells us,— 
of which our own great dramatist, his eye the while 
upon the Scripture story, has made such effective use, 
—there was still another point of resemblance between 
the Roman and the Jew. Both went down into their 
last battle as men consciously fore-doomed, who had 
received the night before pre-intimation of their ap- 
proaching death. Brutus, perhaps, believed the warn- 
ing he had got as firmly as Saul did, but he had not 
the same good reason for doing so. The phantom shape 
that came upon him, was but the shadow of his own 
fear projected out into the darkness, No eye saw it 
but his own. It gave no special proof of prescience. 
Not so with that mantled form, at sight of which 
the woman started, before which Saul bowed down. 
Its prophetic utterance was distinct as to persons, date, 
event. ‘* To-morrow shalt thou and thy sons be with 
The Lord also will deliver Israel into the hands 
of the Philistines,” 

Saul hears the doom at midnight, away in the 
solitary village, after a foodless day of brooding care, 
during which, on failure of all trials to get some light 
and guidance from on high, he had watched the ad- 
vancing Philistines pushing on their crowded ranks 
against him, and had seen that to-morrow he must 
either fight or fly. Now, from lips he cannot distrust, 
he knows all about that to-morrow, knows more than 
in his darkest moments he had ever feared. That 
his army should be defeated he might have fancied, 
for victory had not always been on the Israelitish 
side. That he himself should fall—perhaps it were 
better so, than that he should survive an inglorious 
defeat. But that, the battle lost, he and his three 
sons should perish all together upon the field,—no 
wonder that when adoom so near, so terrible, so 
sweeping, was so sulemnly, so suddenly, so un- 
expectedly announced,—not a door of escape left open, 
not a single beam of light upon the blackness of its 
darkness,—that all spirit, heart, and hope should go 
out of him, and that he should fall all his length upon 
the ground. 

Nor would the hurried, half-dressed, unblest meal 
in the witch’s house do much to revive or strengthen 
him. To beserved by such a woman at such an hour, 
upon such an errand, how far has the proud king 
fallen! A touch of human kindness, come when, from 
whom it may, can brighten the lowliest dwelling, can 
lighten the heaviest load. But the very looks of 
kindness that this woman bends on him, and the 





service of sympathy she renders, only make Saul feel 
the more how far down he has sunk. The food she | 
offers, he eats in haste, Few words are spoken, at 
least by him. Time urges, the camp must be reached 
by day-dawn. He rises and departs. What a pitying 


look the woman must have sent after him, as she saw 
him step out into the darkuess, and go off to meet his 
doom ! 

Day-break is on the heights of Gilboa ; it touches 
the top of Tabor, and tinges the night-clouds that 
have been resting there. It steals down into the 
dewy valleys, and while the soft breath of a gentle 
breeze rolls back before it the mantle of mist that has 
entulded them, sparkling eyes return its:smile, happy 
voices wake to bid it welcome. Brightly and cheer- 
fully the eastern morning dawneth, trying to tune all 
to its own hopeful, joyful spirit. But, alas! for the 
sleepless, hopeless King of Israel, it has no sootbing 
power for him! Its breeze is upon his burning fore- 
head, but beneath that brow there is a fire it cannot 
quench. He sees its cheerful sights, he hears its 
cheerful sounds ; to him they are like the dancing sun- 
beams that play into the felon’s cell the morning of 
his execution. The brighter all without, the darker 
grows all within, Above the heights of Moab the sun 
now rises. Saul gazes at it, and thinks.of all that it 
shall look down upon before it sets. 

But his bitter musings are cut short. Beneath in 
the valley the Philistines are already in motion. The 
Israelites must be marshalled quick to meet them. In 
the hurrying to and fro, the placing of his men, the 
issuing of his last orders, Saul purchases.a temporary 
self-oblivion.. The respite is short and broken, for 
can he see his gallant sons approach, can he assign 
them their stations in the field, without a pang that 
pierces his very heart? Planting them near him, he 
resolves himself to mingle in the hottest of the fray. 
The haughty foe comes on.. The soldier-spirit rises 
strong within him. The dull eye flashes onve more, 
the bent form is once more erect. He fights as he 
had ever done, He shows himself the bravest. 6f,ahe 


brave. But it is not long till the ranks of the 
Israclites waver and reel back. A shout of triumph 
rises from the host of the uncircumcised. Saul’s 
troubled eye looks through the battle cloud. Whose 


falling form is that? whose dying eye that fixes on 
him its mournful look? It is Jonathan that has 
fallen. Pity for the wretched father that sees son 
after son struck down by his side; pity for the 
wretched king that sees the army he had trained thus 
routed. He shuns not death ; he seeks it, but it will 
not come, Would that some friendly arrow pierced 
his heart—would that some Philistine, bolier and 
stronger than the rest, would lay him where his sons 
are lying. But many bows have bent at him, many 
arrows have rung against his armour. Some have 
sunk into his flesh, but they have touched no mortal 
part. With loss of blood his strength begins to fail. 
His sons are slain, his army vanquished ; there 
remains but one pari of the old prophet’s midnight 
speech to be fulfilled, The sooner the better ; but 
not by his falling alive into the hands of those 
Philistines. He will die before they take him to 
make sport of him. He asks his armour-bearer to 
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pass his sword through him, but he refuses. He 
takes his good sword into his own hand, plants its 
hilt upon the ground ; its sharp point touches the 
bending breast; he flings himself upon it, and 
expires. 

We have watched all through the closing night and 
day of Saul’s life, to see if we could detect any 
symptom of relenting on his part, any token of a 
spirit returning at last in penitence to God ; we have 
sought for such, but have not found it. He hears his 
doom in the lonely dwelling. Again the awful words 
of Jehovah are in his ears. He falls on the cold 
ground. We bend our ear to listen. Has he felt at 
last his guilt? is he crying at last upon his God? 
We catch but the sullen moanings of despair. He 
sees the Philistines prevail upon the battle-field ; he 
sees child after child perish by his side. Will he not, 
now that his last hour has come, at last relent? He 
dies and makes no sign ; his end in wild and awful 
keeping with the whole of his kingly career. So true 
is it that as men live they die; nor is it the most 
fearful and affecting of incidents, nor the known and 
felt approach of death in its most terribie form, that 
can of themselves turn any human spirit to God. 

The two emotions that grow within our breast as we 
follow Saul through his kingly life, and which reach 
their climax of intensity at its close, are disappointment 
and profound pity. Disappointment, —for still to the 
last we hope for something better coming. Pity, for 
not even when he does his last worst deed and rushes 
unbidden into the presence of his Maker, can we re- 
strain our sympathy. Nay, let us.even acknowledge 
that with pity there mingles something of admiration. 
For could we but forget that the Almighty has fixed 
‘this canon ’gainst self-slaughter”—could we but forget 
that the hour which saw Saul do the deed that saved 
his body from the mockings and cruelties of the 
Philistines, saw his spirit pass up to the divine tri- 
bunal—could we but think of Saul (as we are not at 
liberty to do) as having to do alone with man, with 
earth and earthly things, then we should say there 
was something noble and heroic in his death, For 
let us remember that his was a peculiar suicide. He 
had no choice of life. He knew that he must die 
that day. The only choice left was as to the mode 
of his death. He had no right indeed, even in such 
circumstances, to take his life out of God’s hand into 
his own. In doing so he closed and crowned a course 
of wilful ungodliness by an act ot daring defiance. 
But putting for the moment the thought of God out 
of the question, did it not prove what pith and 
marrow there was in that strong will of his? ay, 
even to the last. And bad as the end was, may we 
not be pardoned for noticing and admiring in it the 
one redeeming feature that rescues it from contempt ? 

The horrors of a battle-field are best seen when the 
tumult of the strife is over, when one wanders quietly 
over the trampled bloody ground among heaps of the 
dead and dying. The eye that has looked unpityingly 
upon the actual conflict, has wept as it gazed upon its 
results, But there is one passion of our nature that 
knows no relenting mood, that no sight of dead or 
dying can turn from its base purpose. The Israelites 
have fled. The Philistines are hot in the pursuit. 





| 
| The tide of battle has rolled away, and left to solitude 


the spot where Saul and his three sons had fought 
and fallen. One living form appears, prowling among 
the dead, its cold unfeeling hand thrust among the 
corpses, groping for gain. But why this eager spring 
—this death-like clutch? The Amalekite has come 
upon the body of Saul that the Philistines have left 
as it had fallen. He tears off the golden coronet that 
still glitters on that pale brow. He wrenches off the 
jewelled bracelet that circles the once strong arm, and 
flinging the rifled corpse upon the ground, he hastes 
away with his unexpected prize. But what is he to 
do with the treasure he has gotten? Had it been gold 
in any common shape, the ornaments of any common 
man, there had been no difficulty in disposing of 
| them, But they will be recognised at once as the 
| property of the king. For a moment he feels encum- 
bered with his prize. A happy thought occurs. He 
will carry them to David, to whom as to the man that 
he imagined hated Saul the most, they would be most 
_ welcome ; and he will make up such a story about 
| the manner of Saul’s death, as will not only cover his 
| own shame, but will earn a strong claim for reward. 
Young in years, but old in iniquity, he seeks and 
| finds David at Ziklag, presents the crown and bracelet, 
| and tells his false tale of how Saul fell. 
We.shall say nothing now of that act of David when 
he ordered the Amalekite to be slain upon the spot. 
But we have a word or two to say about that elegy over 
the death of Saul which David upon this occasion com- 
posed, and which he bade the Hebrew mothers teach 
| their children. Its poetic beauty is the least merit of 
| this exquisite ode. It is as an effusion of the heart, 
the spoutaneous expression of a spirit the most noble, 
| the most generous, the most forgiving, the most affec- 
| tionate, that we value it the most. What deep respect 
for royalty, what profound sympathy for the fallen 
| king, what ready remembrance of every virtue, what 
la thick veil drawn over every fault, and above all, 
what a sinking out of sight of all bygone injuries, an 
| utter wiping of them out of the memory, does this 
| sublime elegy exhibit! Remembering the time and 
| circumstances under which it was composed, it does 
| not surprise us that in its references. to Saul all is 
| praise, without a shade of censure. It was for another 
hand than David’s to trace the dark outlines of that 
guilt which drew down the doom. But with the 
narrative of Saul’s life before us, as given in Holy 
Writ, who can read the positive praise bestowed upon 
| him by David, without a momentary feelivg that the 
| picture is false or overcharged? All well enough to 
‘call up now the memory of his prowess on the batile- 
field—to tell of his eagle-swiftness,. his lion-strength. 
' All well enough to remind the daughters of Israet of 
all the social benefits that his long reign had con- 
ferred. But to couple such a father with such a son, 
_ to say of Jonathan and of Saul, that they were levely 
and pleasant in their lives, as in their deaths they 
_ were not divided, is there not exaggeration if there be 
' not falsehood here? We believe that there is neither 
' the one nor the other in the picture. We believe that 
David not only wrote here exactly as he thought and 
| felt, without a tincture of the untrue or the fictitious, 
| but that there had been so much in Saul in his inter- 
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course with Jonathan of the pleasant and the lovely, 
as fully to sustain what was thus said of him, and to 
keep the people that sang this funeral dirge from 
thinking that they were chanting an untruth over the 
dead. We have thus to thank David that by so simple 
and natural an expression of human feeling, he has 
taught us to review or to correct impressions that might 
have run into excess and falsehood. The Scriptural 
narrative of the life and reign of Saul was intended 
mainly to represent him in his character and conduct as 
the first anointed king of God’s chosen people. It traces | 
the false steps which in that character he took. It 
unfolds the fearful evils, both personal and national, 
that the taking of these steps produced. But it covers 
only a very small portion of the forty years of his 
lengthened reign. It gives us, after all, but a few 
glimpses of him as a man. We see especially but very | 
little of his domestic life and habits—his intercourse 
with his children. We take David’s testimony for it, 
that in these large intervals, uncovered by the Scripture 
story, in those quiet domestic scenes that brought him 
and his children together, there was a power in the 
love of Jonathan and the rest, that did all, perhaps 
more than all, that David’s harp had done in earlier 
years—that under its spell, the cares of the kingdom 
for the time thrown off, the moody monarch forgot 
his melancholy, and—the evil spirit far away —became 
all as a father that he had promised to be when himself 
ason. It pleases us to think upon one whose public 
life was one of gathering, deepening gloom, that there 
were those brighter passages in it which David had in 
his eye when he wrote of him and of Jonathan that 
they were lovely and pleasant in their lives. 

But now, ere we take the last sight of Saul 
the Scriptures give us, let us dwell a moment on the 
moral so’ broadly impressed upon his life. We see 
him in the morning of his days a youth of brightest 
promise, dutiful, affectionate, beloved, brave as a 
lion, and as generous as brave. Had he been suffered 
to live on at Gibeah with the rest of his family there, 
the promise of his youth might have brightened into 
a manhood of kindred virtues. Having gathered 
round him the affection of family and friends, he 
might have gone down to his grave in peace—no 
suspicion cherished of the bad passions that lay folded 
up within—nothing but happy memories of him left 
to linger for a generation or two in the neighbourhood 
where he had lived and died. But suddenly, and by 
no act of his own, he is lifted to a throne, and then 
begins, amid the temptations of the new estate, that 
singular development of dark malignant revengeful 
passions whose very existence might otherwise have 
been doubted or denied. It would be a very simple 
moral to extract from this were we to say that it pro- 
claims to all the danger of sudden turns of fortune, 
rapid elevations to high positions of honour, wealth, or 
power, for which the previous life had not prepared. 
That, however, is not the moral that Saul’s life so 
pre-eminently and emphatically teaches. It was not 
the mere change in conditions that wrought in him the 
disastrous change in character. Had the throne of 
Israel been like any common heathen throne, had he 
been called to occupy it as any common heathen king, 





he might have filled it without damage to his earlier 





virtues. As kings then went, he would have made as 
good a king as most of them, would have done as much 
for his country, and sat as securely enthroned in the 
affections of his people. We have to look deeper into 
the matter ere we lay our hand on that which, subjecting 
Saul to a wholly new test, exposing him to a wholly 
new set of temptations, brought out and nourished 
with such foul luxuriance the evil that was in him: 
—that specific and peculiar arrangement that brought 
him into such immediate and close contact with God 
that he must either do as God bade or forfeit all that 
God had given. It was the collision that thus arose 
between his will and the will of God to which we are 
to trace up not only the main disaster of his life— 
the early forfeiture of his throne, but that whole 
fermentation of bad passions in his breast. If God 
had but let Saul alone—as much alone, I mean, as 
kings are ordinarily left, we should have had no such 
bitter discontent—no such moody melancholy, no 
such fits of anger—no such blood-thirsty persecution 
—no such tragedy at the close. Let not then those 
among us who are living without God in the world, 
whom He is suffering undisturbedly so to live—be too 
sure as to the stability of those virtues by which their 
characters and lives may be adorned—beautiful as 
these are to look upon, and fruitful of so many bless- 
ings to themselves and others. Subject them to 
such a trial as Saul’s—bring down upon them prac- 
tically the high and holy requirements of God, check 
them here and thwart them there, and then see 
whether below all that graceful efflorescence of hu- 
man amiabilities there lies not a root of bitter- 
ness—the ungodliness which is embedded there, —that 
waits only the direct touch and grasp of God’s own 
hand to spring up as the night-shade of the soul, 
and spread a blighting mildew over all that looked 
so fair and flourishing. Apart from the life-giving 
principle of godliness, we know of no virtue that 
carries in it the seeds of immortality, none that could 
stand such shocks as those to which the first Israelitish 
monarch was exposed. 

There are two different ways of reading the life of 
Saul. The one is that of those who would attribute 
all that was wrong in him to the pernicious influence 
of outward circumstances, who would think of him as 
an unhappy man who had too full a cup put too 
suddenly into his hand ; who proved himself unfit to 
hold it : his misfortune this rather than his crime ; a 
man to be pitied rather than to be blamed. The 
other is that of those who see in his life a case of 
spiritual probation such as that through which, in one 
form or other, each of us is here called to pass; the 
case of a man fairly brought to trial as to whether he 
will yield himself to God or not. Such will be not 
less ready than others to recognise in Saul’s character 
all that was originally amiable and good—not less 
ready to sympathise with him in the critical position 
he was called so unexpectedly to fill—not less pre- 
pared to open their hearts to pity and strong compas- 
sion as they see him plunge on in his heedless career 
till he falls into the grave of the suicide. But look- 
ing at him not merely as a man among his fellows, 
but as one brought into close and peculiar relationship 
with God, they cannot shut out the conviction that 
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his whole public life was one of sustained resistance 
to the Most High. In the terrible struggle that he thus 
kept up they see the powers of darkness in contest with 
the powers of light, and in the awful catastrophe the 
sure result of all creature-conflict with the Creator. 
They cannot be convinced that the circumstances ex- 
cused the sin, for to their eye the darkest feature in 
all Saul’s guilt was, not that he let these circum- 
stances have such power over him, not that there was 
a will in him that under their instigation rose up 
against the will of God—such a will there is in 
all of us—but that he resisted all the influences by 
which the adverse power of these circumstances might 
have been broken, that he refused the aid by which 
that stubborn will might have been overcome. Was 
the path dark before him? Heavenly guidance was 
offered. Was the duty difficult? Divine strength 
was tendered. He rejected the guidance—he refused 
the help, and he perished miserably by the way. 

One glimpse more of him, and the curtain drops. 
‘¢ Draw thy sword and thrust me through,” said he to 
his armour-bearer, ‘‘ lest these uncircumcised come 
and abuse me.” Heshrank with horror at the thought 
of how they might maltreat and mutilate his body— 
nor was his fear misplaced. First came that prowling 
Amalekite whose groping fingers clotted with blood 
rudely handled it. Next, the Philistines go through 
among the slain. They come upon this corpse. The 


crown is off its b:ow—the bracelet off its arm, but | 
they see enough to tell them whose corpse it is. | 





They seize upon it exultingly. The head, they cut 
off to put up in the house of Dagon. The armour, they 
strip off to hang up in the house of Ashtaroth ; the 
naked trunk, they take with the bodies of his sons to 
nail them upon a wall at Bethshan—to rot there and 
dissolve among the elements, Not far from Bethshan 
on the other side of the Jordan, lay the city of Jabesh- 
Gilead. Many years had come and gone since the 
young king made his first essay in arms to protect the 
inhabitants of this city from the horrid mutilation of 
having all their right eyes thrust out, but the Jabesh- 
Gileadites have not forgotten it, and now when they 
hear of the still more horrible indignity that had 
actually been done to the body of the king, a few 
brave men of them arise, and cross the Jordan, and 
take the bodies down, and, that no Philistine might 
find their graves, do with them what the Jews were 
not used to do with the dead—burn them, and bury the 
ashes beneath a tree. Did David ever, in his many wan- 
derings, come to that spot, and stand beneath that tree ? 
If he did, few graves have been watered with warmer 
tears than he must then have shed: But if he 
never visited the place, he knew well of the deed of 
the inhabitants of Jabesh-Gilead, and as soon as he 
heard of it, he sent off messengers to say unto them : 
“¢ Blessed be ye of the Lord, that ye have showed this 
kindness unto your lord, even unto Saul, and have 
buried him, And now the Lord show kindness and 
truth unto you, and I also will requite you because ye 
have done this thing.” Wiiiiam Hanna. 





THEOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE. 
No. VI.—THE HARMONIES OF THE WRITTEN AND THE UNWRITTEN REVELATIONS. 


(PART SECOND.) 


A HUNDRED years ago the controversy of Christianity 
in England was with deism, and in France with 
atheism, while at that date German philosophy and 
infidelity were as yet undeveloped, and the name of 
Spinoza was nowhere held in honour. Now, however, 
deistic infidelity is obsolete, and it is universally felt 
by those who have entered truly into the thought and 
controversies of the age, that the question is between 
a personal God with the Bible and an impersonal 
Divinity in all things. 

Deism grants too much to the Christian. Once let 
@ man honestly admit a personal Deity, a Creator 
with a moral character and a will, and he is soon 
compelled to allow the possibility and probability 
of a Revelation, and the possibility, at least, of 
miracles. Having conceded thus much, he finds 
himself unable to withstand the positive evidence in 
favour of the Bible and Christianity. Moreover, 
deism is beset by the same difficulties, in effect, which 
surround the Christian Revelation, without its lights, 
its consolations, its blessings. Pantheism or atheism 
has thus become the logical alternative for the man 
who rejects Christianity. 

Naked atheism, however, is a repulsive creed. It 
is a mere and monstrous negation. It touches no 
sympathy; it attracts, it stimulates, no play of 





intellect ; under the deadly chill of its unlighted va- 
cancy imagination cannot breathe. There is nothing 
about it refined, or subtle, or profound. It is the 
vulgarest form of infidelity, and has been professed by 
the coarsest minds. It demands no effort to com- 
prehend it, and no skill to expound it. It is an 
arid and barren, a cold and dreary, hypothesis, which 
no genius, not even that of Lucretius, could make 
either attractive or credible. The old illustration is con- 
clusive as to its absurdity. It would be immensely 
less monstrous to believe that Homer’s Iliad, in its 
full perfection, might have been the product of the 
** fortuitous concourse” of the letters uf the Greek 
alphabet, than that this infinite and infinitely wonder-. 
ful and glorious universe is the result of the ‘‘for- 
tuitous concourse of atoms.” Stark atheism, there- 
fore, however it may have flourished in the heartless 
and hopeless France of a hundred years ago, was 
never likely to take root in the soil of European 
scepticism as the alternative of Christianity. In 
France, indeed, where many men are still content to 
live without any faith or religious sentiment, where 
instances are still met with, not very seldom, of men 
who spend their last crown on a charming petit 
souper, and then commit themselves to the river, 
atheism has yet, no doubt, its professors, But in the 
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land of Luther and Melancthon, of the mystics and 
the pietists, atheism, as such, has never found favour. 
English deism and Scottish scepticism produced potent 


effects in Germany ; but the result was neither deism, | 
nor such scepticism as that of Hume, nor atheism, but | 


a dreamy, idealistic pantheism, And now, by an infu- 
sion into our literature of its pantheistic unbelief, Ger- 
many has, with a disastrous fidelity, repaid to Britain 
the debt which it contracted by its importation of 
English deisw. There isstill, however, this character- 
istic distinction between the present flowing tide of 


English infidel criticism and the wide overflow of un- | 
belief which so long seemed to deluge the land of | 


Luther; that in England the transcendental philosophy 
which underlies the unbelieving criticism is much 
mitigated in its abstruseness, and is less flagrantly 
absurd and ambitious, and that altogether the English 
equivalent is greatly abated in its tone and dimensions 
as compared with its Teutonic original. 

The mere intellect, doubtless, has something to say for 


pantheism, as it has much to say in the way of doubt | 


and objection against the conception of a personal 
God. This cannot but be the case, seeing that our 
conception of Deity is an attempt on the part of the 
finite to apprehend the infinite. Nevertheless, the 
intellect has so much more to say against pantheism ; 
while presenting a seeming smooth surface of harmony, 
pantheism is found to conceal under its nebulous 
splendour so many utter contradictions, such inextri- 
cable confusion, that mere logic bids us back to 
accept the principle of a personal God, with all the 
stupendous mysteries and oppressive difficulties which 
this involves, The conception of a personal Deity is 
difficult, immeasurably difficult ; but it is not contra- 
dictory, much less a heap and confusion of contradic- 
tions, And then the heart and conscience revolt 
from pantheism in indignation and affright, while they 
respond loyally and instinctively to the thought of a 
personal God and Father. 

‘Pantheism, in fact, is but veiled atheism. Strip 
pantheism of all involutions of thought and all mere 
investitures of language, and in its naked truth it 
stands forth as mere atheism. Every form which 
pantheism takes, every disguise which it assumes, to 
hide from itself and from the world its real character, 
is a tribute extorted from atheism to the truth of 
theism, a testimony borne by atheism to the necessity 
which all men feel for assuming the existence of Deity. 
What Robespierre is reported to have said with refer- 
ence to political government and national well-being, 
that if there were not a God, it would be necessary to 
invent one, is felt by pantheistic philosophers to be 
true in regard to nature. So monstrous a conception 
is that of this universe without a governing mind ; so 
clearly and directly to the common sense of mankind 
do the infinite harmonies of the universe seem to 
imply a designing and governing Intelligence; so 
indubitably does the might and life of the universe, 
ever coming forth anew, ever springing up afresh, ever 
unfolding and advancing, imply a central living Power, 
One with the infinite governing Intelligence ; that 


pantheists, in order to speak and” write intelligibly, | 


are compelled to invest Nature with the qualities 
which they deny to Deity, to attribute a spirit and 


~ 


| intelligence to the whole machine, because they deny 
| the existence of the great Mechanist, to personify a 
| harmony and unity which is but an abstraction, which, 
on their own hypothesis, is but a grand accident, a 
result without a cause, because they refuse to believe 
in a personal God. 

Take away that faith in a personal God and Father 
which the Bible teaches, and science is living science 
no longer, it is reduced to a dead register. Men talk 
of the wisdom, the power, the order, the benevolence 
of nature. But let nature be conceived of as apart 
from a living Providence and a personal God, and 
then what do such expressions mean? They are utterly 
illusive ; they have no true or real meauing. All the 
seeming wisdom, all the marvellous adjustments, all 
the curiosa felicitas of nature, are but the happy con- 
junctures, the exquisite chance-unisons of we know 
not what. When lost in admiration of grand all- 
answering laws, of wonderful organizations, of com- 
plexly apt and beautiful contrivances, of what seem 
like the most kind and beneficent provisions, the soul 
| that is beginning to glow with wonder at this seeming 
wisdom, and to swell with thankfulness because of 
this seeming love, is struck as with a death-chill in 
| black and hopeless bewilderment by the thought that 
| there is no Being of wisdom and benevolence, no Father, 
no God, Who can be thanked or adored because of 
these His wonderful works. Surely this is enough to 
darken the universe to the explorer of nature’s mys- 
teries, and to fill his soul with perpetual melancholy 
and confusion. 

There is a God, then,—a Personal God,—and He is 
the Maker and Master of the universe! What are 
the lessons as to His character which the Universe 
teaches, and how far do these agree with the teachings 
of Revelation, of the written Word? 

Omnipotent the Creator must be, omniscient, omni- 
present, infinite in all His attributes. In His moral 
chardcter, also, He must be infinite and unmixed. In 
Him there can be no weakness, no inconsistency, ‘‘ no 
variableness, nor the shadow of turning.” All Nature 
bespeaks Him not only all-wise and almighty, but full 
of beneficence. His beneficence must, therefore, be the 
index of a pure benevolence. It is true that there are 
shadows athwart the brightness, but yet the universe 
is lighted by the radiance of goodness. 

The moral character of the Infinite Being must be 
no less pure and perfect than His attributes of power and 
wisdom. In Him there can be no jealousy and no 
respect of persons, In Him goodness must be ori- 
ginal and unmixed. And in truth the constitution of 
our bodies, the laws which condition and pervade the 
structure of society, and all the records of history, 
prove that the Creator is a Moral Governor, the 
Friend and Rewarder of Virtue, the Foe and Judge 
of Vice. Nevertheless, there is evidently some great 
and sad mystery which overshadows the present con- 
dition of things. There are terrible calamities, heart- 
rending sufferings, appalling crimes; we cannot 
| but hear the continual strain of a most piercing 
| discord : ever and anon, with a “ rending jar,” it comes 
clanging and shattering across all the harmony of the 
| universe. There is evidently, from whencesoever it 

may come, and from the All-Perfect it canhot 
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come, an unceasing strife and controversy of evil with | 
good, a strife, a sorrow, an agony, ‘‘ the whole crea- | 
tion groaning and travailing together ;” inexplicable | 
contradiction and misery. 

Such is the testimony of Nature, of the Universe, to | 
the character of God; a Personal God, an Infinite 
God, a Moral God, a Beneficent Creator aud Ruler, 
but also a strong Governor, Who wages unrelenting | 
war with evil, and Who, notwithstanding His good- | 
ness, does not spare to punish and afflict. Here, 
seen in sombre shadow and in stern relief, we recog- | 
nise the same God and Lord, Whose Image is more | 
truly, more fully, and so much more attractively 
exhibited to us in Scripture, especially as revealed in 
His adorable Son. With the lessons thus taught by 
the constitution and course of nature, the direct in- 
tuitions of the human spirit strictly agree. Man feels 
himself to be a person, not a thing, and to be a spirit, 
not matter ; he is conscious that he dwells in a sphere 
apart from that of mere material causation, and that 
he is in a sense the master of his own body and of 
his own actions. Hence the step is easy and obvious 
to the conception of a Deity, dwe!ling apart from nature, 
Himself the free Cause of all things that are, and 
governing the universe by His will. He that believes 
in his own personality finds it hard to disbelieve in 
the personality of God. On the other hand, the 
pantheist, who believes the universe to be a whole 
without any principle of unity, an infinite marvel of 
wisdom without any Maker or Ruler, can hardly with 
any decent show of consistency believe in the indi- 
vidual identity of himself or his fellow-men. They, 
too, must be only taper-lights, shining for a brief 
season and then extinguished, flashes from the great 
vital heat and inner flame of the universe, coming 
forth only to bereabsorbed. But he that can believe 
that, can believe anything; he gives the lie to uni- 


_Versal consciousness ; he outrages his own reason and 


the reason of all men. 

Nor does the Conscience of men declare less dis- 
tinctly that man is the subject of moral government 
than his Reason that the government of the universe 
is in the hands of a free and voluntary Power, a 
Divine Person. The sense of moral responsibility, 
however perverted and degraded, is yet universal. 
Man’s fears and hopes in regard to the dark after- 
world mark the intuitive testimony of the human 
conscience to the moral government of God. Moreover, 
the universal sense of sin, the terrible consciousness 
of a gulf existing between man and God, of a state of 
alienation which needs continual propitiations to keep 
open the way of access to Deity, has not only written 
itself upon the traditions of all races, but is engraven 


“deep in the consciousness of mankind universally, 


and finds expression in all those rites of sacrifice which 
have been found coextensive with the family of man, — 
and the costly horror of many of which emphatically 
teaches how far away from God and how deeply 
stained with guilt the offerers have felt themselves to 
be. Gathering thus into one the testimonies of Nature, 
of man’s free Intelligence, and of the universal Con- 
science of the race, we have a total presentation of 
the nature and character of God perfectly accordant 





with the teachings of the Bible. As thus presented, 


God appears to us as the One Great Creative and 
Ruling Intelligence, spiritual, all-present, almighty, in- 
finite in wisdom, Whose laws and procedures are 


| grounded on the love of virtue and the hatred of sin, 


Who is good as He is wise, yet Who is in some way 
alienated from this world of humanity, which, in its 


| own sin, in the miseries too commonly prevalent, in 


the dark forebodings of the conscience, in the terrible 
rites of expiation, in the rifts, convulsions, aud agonies 


| of the earth itself, bears everywhere and everyway the 


tokens that there is a controversy between the Maker 
and His creatures, that there is need of an Atonement 
and a Mediator. Thus Nature, Reason, and Con- 
science, are as *‘schoolmasters” to bring mankind to 
the acceptance of God’s Revelation of Himself in Christ, 
as set forth in the written Word. Nature, Reason, 
Conscience, and the Word are found to be in perfect 
harmony. 

It may be objected indeed to what has now been 
advanced, that, on our own showing, there has been 
no such harmony between the teachings of Revelation, 
on the one hand, and of Nature, Reason, and Con- 
science on the other, as we have set forth ; that, if 
there had been, of infidelity, the infidelity against 
which we have to argue, there could have been little 
ornone, But, in reply to this, let it be noted that 
what we have alleged is not the agreement with 
Divine Revelation of philosophic theories, but of the 
intuitions of reason and conscience, and of the lessons 
taught by the course and constitution of the universe. 
We are not alleging that there have been no false 
philosophies, but we are appealing to our readers 
whether Reason and Conscience, simply and purely 
interpreted, do not agree with Revelation, and 
whether the course and constitution of Nature fairly 
examined do not disclose to us the same truths which, 
in brighter colouring and in fuller detail, are taught 
in the Sacred Word. Doubtless philosophy, maddened 
by the problem of the universe, and making desperate 
attempts to climb inaccessible and unlawful heights 
of knowledge and speculation, has continually lost its 
footing and fallen down into chaos. This is the in- 
evitable result of an attempt by mere finite reason to 
bring within its grasp the Infinite and the Eternal, to 
explain Its mode, to comprehend Its origin and evolu- 
tion, Its compass and destiny. Nevertheless, when 
Reason, instead of weaving hypotheses, has contented 
itself with setting down obvious truths, to which the 
heart and conscience answered, its conclusions have 
been fundamentally identical with those of Revela- 
tion. Socrates, in his own indubitable doctrine, as 
set forth by Xenophon, and by Plato in some of his 
historical or semi-historical dialogues (e.g., ‘‘ The De- 
fence of Socrates”), taught the fundamental theology 
on which Revelation itself is built. This was the 
traditional truth which his acute, practical intellect 
held fast, whilst rejecting the fancies of the physio- 
logical philosophers aud the systems of the sophists, as 
doubtless he would in reality have rejected the dreamy 
idealism of his disciple Plato, if, in its full develop- 
ment, it had ever come under his analysis and irony. 
Nothing, indeed, is more evident, and few things 
better deserve to be noted, in the study of the 
philosophic writings of antiquity, than the combina- 
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tion which they present of a high theology, such as is 
really absurd except upon the faith of a personal 
Deity and a true divine government, and of panthe- 
istic ideas of God and the universe. Especially is 
this remarkable in the writings of Cicero, from which 
might be quoted most noble passages respecting the 
divine attributes and providence, and the dependence 
of human virtue upon a divine original, such as would 
well grace the natural theology of any Christian di- 
vine, and which yet, whenever he betakes himself to 
philosophic discussions concerning the nature of exist- 
ence and the problem of the universe, become either 
pantheistic or sceptical. In this combination we see 
the imperfect amalgamation of a traditional theology, 
in harmony with man’s moral intuitions, and set forth 
with the advantage of high culture, and of such air- 
woven guess-work as philosophy was condemned ever- 
more to produce when it undertook to bring within the 
limits of its grasp an infinite and insoluble problem. 
In Revelation, then, we have the explicit utterance 
of all that is vaguely and obscurely inscribed upon 
the works of creation. God is there proclaimed as 
having created, and as sustaining, “all things by the 
word of His power.” His almightiness, His infinite 
knowledge and wisdom, His omnipresence, are set forth 
in words of unequalled power and majesty. What 
may be read in Creation, notwithstanding many blurs 
and blots, is affectingly declared in Scripture, that 
the God of heaven and earth “is good to all, and that 
His tender mercies are over al] His works.” And yet 
Scripture also teaches,—and indeed all Scripture is 
grounded upon the awful lesson,—that sad fact which 
may be read upon the face of nature and the history 
of the world, that ‘mankind are children of dis- 
obedience” and ‘‘ of wrath,” that ‘the carnal mind 
is enmity against God,” and that ‘‘all the world 
is guilty before God,” and ‘concluded under sin,” 
that it might be ‘ shut up unto the faith which should 
afterward be revealed.” Scripture teaches, what Nature 
and History also teach, that the good God is a stern 
as well as a gracious Ruler, Who “ visits the sins of the 





fathers upon the children,”’? Who ‘ pours out His fury ” 
upon corrupt and profligate cities and nations. Only 
whatever Nature, History, Reason, Conscience may 
teach, Scripture teaches the same lessons with immea- 
surably more clearness and fulness, and over and above, 
though in harmony with, all that these sources teach, 
Scripture reveals the glory of Jehovah, as the God of | 
Salvation, as ‘the God and Father of our Lord Jesus | 
Christ.” ‘* A God of truth, and without iniquity ; just | 
and right is He.” He is ‘‘ glorious in holiness, fearful 
in praises, doing wonders.” ‘‘ God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world unto Himself, not imputing their 
trespasses unto them.” In the God thus revealed to 
us our Reason recognises One worthy to be looked 
upon as our Creator and the “‘ Father of our spirits,” 
even as in the inspired doctrine that man is created 
in the image of God,” Reason recognises a truth in 
accordance with its own highest intentions and aspi- 
rations, And in the moral aspect of the Deity, and 
of His government, as exhibited in Scripture, the 
Conscience feels that it beholds an Object to which its 
fears, its yearnings, and its hopes equally correspond, 
aud to the living truth and power of Which it caunot 
but bear witness with all its authority and power. 

But now a shrewd question arises. Granting, an 
objector may say, the general correspondence between 
the teachings of the Bible and the intuitions and pre- 
sumptions of human reason and the human heart, as 
arising from the contemplation of nature and the 
study of history, and as recognised in the workings 
of the human spirit itself, can it be denied that there 
are notwithstanding certain discrepancies in detail 
between the doctrines of the written Word and the 
conclusions of Reason, as also between the same doc- 
trines and the intuitions of the human heart? What, 
then, is to be said in the case of such discrepancies ? 
Are we to give up science or to give up the Bible? 
Are we to belie our intuitions or to revise and rectify 
the page of Scripture ? 

The answer to this momentous question we must 
reserve for a separate paper. J. H, Rae.” 





“CONSIDER THE LILIES OF THE FIELD.” 


THov, whose sad and darkling brow 
Seems to tell of care and woe, 
Dost thou pore upon the cloud 
Which futurity doth shroud, 

And thy trembling fancy fill 

With anticipated ill ? 

Ask the lilies of the field 

For the lessons they can yield 

Lo! they neither spin nor il, 
Yet how cheerily they smile. 

In such beautiful array, 

Solomon, in bygone day, 

Deck’d in Ophir’s gold and gem, 
Could not equal one of them ! 
Hark ! to Fancy’s listening ear 
Thus they whisper, soft and clear ; 
‘* Heaven-appointed teachers, we, 
Mortal, thus would counsel thee : 
Gratefully enjoy to-day, 





If the sun vouchsafe his ray ; 

If the darkling tempest lower, 
Meekly bend beneath the shower ; 
But oh, leave to-morrow’s fare 

To thy Heavenly Father’s care. 
Does each day, upon its wing, 

Its allotted burden bring ? 

Load it not, besides, with sorrow 
Which belongeth to the morrow. 
Strength is promised, strength is given, 
When the heart by God is riven ; 
But foredate the hour of woe, 

And alone thou bear’st the blow. 
One thing only claims thy care— 
Seek thou first, by faith and prayer, 
That all-glorious world above, 

Scene of righteousness and love, 
And whate’er thou need’st below, 
He thou trustest will bestow.” 
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BENEFICENCE : 


A REASONABLE SERVICE, 


Rererrine to the paper on Beneficence in our 
last * for principles and motives, as also for the rela- 
tion that subsists between personal service and pecu- 
hiary contribution, we resume the subject now with 
the view of throwing out practical suggestions on 
various points of detail. Without waiting to deter- 
mine critically the precise import of the phrase ‘‘ rea- 
sonable service,” which Paul applies (Rom. xii. 1) to 
the self-consecration of a Christian under the Gospel, 
we proceed straightway to employ it, in its ordinary 
popular sense, at once to test and to direct practical 
beneficence. 

The service demanded of Christians by the Gospel 
is reasonable,—in comparison even with the divinely- 
prescribed offerings of the Mosaic ritual. Between 
these two there is not a contrast, as between good and 
evil ;.but a difference as between the facultiés of a 
child and those of a grown man, Our service is more 
reasonable, inasmuch as it is the complete development 
of that which was deposited in embryo among the in- 
stitutes of Israel. 

The Hebrews were not exempt from service ; on the 
contrary, the service demanded of them was costly 
and burdensome ; but in its nature it appealed to the 
instincts of obedience in a child, rather than to the 
understanding of a man. So many sacrifices must be 
offered, because our Father in heaven has required 
them, although we may not be able to perceive any 
other reason. The services are indeed, in their own 
inner nature and from the view-point of the Legislator, 
most reasonable ; to investigate the reason of each 
sacrifice, under the light of the New Testament Reve- 
lation, is one of the most interesting and profitable 
‘exercises for a ripened Christian understanding ; but 
it remains true that the prescriptions were not based 
upon the perceptible usefulness of the offerings. If 
God should clearly require of us to burn on altars 
a certain portion of our agricultural produce and our 
manufactures, it would be our duty to obey ; but this He 
has not done : He requires, He accepts no offering now 
from us, in the exercise of a simple unintelligent trust ; 
He appeals to our understanding, and bids us offer 
no-gift, except what our own reason may perceive to 
be useful. 

This is.a great privilege: we are permitted not 
only to be fellow-workers with God, but also to ex- 
amine His plans, and coincide in His purpose. He 
permits us to share not ouly in His work, but also in 
His counsel. No burning of the fat and flesh of 
lambs now ; nay, although the Lord Jesus, at the 
close of the old dispensation, accepted the outpouring 
of a costly perfume, in honour of Himself, we are not 
required, we are not permitted, to present such offer- 
ings any more. While He was present with His people 
bodily, they might thus express their love ; but siuce 
He has gone, He has unequivocally left the poor in that 


| respect His heirs. Let such a precious perfume, if 
| any ene possess it and desire to lavish it in love to 
| Jesus, be sold for as much money as it will bring and 
| given to the poor, That blessed Head is now beyond 
| the reach of our anointing ; but He has left receivers 
| to absorb our gifts: ‘* Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” Rational are all the services that the 
Lord in the Gospel requires of His people, as dis- 
tinguished from the ordinances of Israel, which were 
calculated to exercise a child in the habit of obedience, 
rather than to give scope for the intelligent con- 
trivance of means to ends. 

But the service required of Christians is farther 
rational, as contrasted with all the irrational expendi- 
ture which is lavished upon superstition, vanity, and 
vice. 

1, Superstition prescribes costly sacrifices—costly, 
but not reasonable. The idols of the heathen demand 
not only money and produce, but the actual torturing 
of the person. When the priests of Baal were put to 
straits by the policy of Elijah, they leapt upon the 
altar and *‘cut themselves after their manner.” To 
the darkest offering of all, the Prophet alludes (Micah 
vi. 7) when he asks, in order to repudiate the horrid 
suggestion, ** Shall I give my firstborn -for my trans- 
gression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my 
soul ?” 

All the forces of superstition which spring native in 
the fallen, have been at Rome collected and elaborated 
into a system for the purpose of producing the greatest 
possible amount of contribution. Laws are framed, 
more stringent than nature and justice demand (on the 
degree of affinity, for example, which renders marriage 
invalid), and sacerdotal authority stands ready to 
give a licence to set the law aside in every case 
where a good price can be paid for the indulgence. 
But it is not necessary to specify cases; everything 
has its price at Rome. Civil governments, both Ro- 
mish and Protestant, have been obliged to frame laws 
for the purpose of limiting the sacerdotal power, and 
protecting the material interests of the people. In 
the one matter of masses for the dead, if they were 
subject to no external check, the priesthood of Rome 
might contrive by degrees to direct the whole pro- 
ceeds of real estate into their coffers, When a pupil has 
been thoroughly indoctrinated into the nature of pur- 
gatory, and trained to believe the dictum of his con- 
fessor as if it were divine, he may be easily persuaded 


thousands of years awaits him for his sins, and, on the 
other, that as many masses can be said for him after 
his death as will make matters easy from the first, 
and within a reasonable period set him altogether at 








* Sunpay MaGazinz for May, p. 615. 


liberty. But for every mass a sum of money must be 
paid : no money, no mass, although the poor departed 
| spirit must for want of the mass remain in purgatory. 
| The dying man is, of course, willing to bequeath, if 
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on his deathbed, on the one hand, that torment for ' 
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needful, for this purpose, his whole property. In this 
way the whole produce of the soil might soon be dedi- 
cated to masses for the benefit of those who had been 
laid beneath it. The legislature steps in, however, 
and the law refuses to enforce a bequest for supersti- 
tious uses. These gifts all lack the grand character- 
istic of Christian sacrifice: they are not a reasonable 
service ; they are in the highest degree irrational. God 
does not require them at men’s hanils. 
advent of Christ, He delivered us from the gentle 
tutelage of children, He did not hand us over to an- 
other master that we might be bound as slaves. No; 
He led us into liberty. He requires from us no gifts, 
which ourselves in the exercise of our own understand- 
ing cannot clearly see to be fit means for attaining a 
beneficent and righteous end. 

2. Vanity, in various forms, exacts a vast but 
unreasonable service from people who are not disposed 
to impoverish themselves by superstitious offerings. 
This divinity, like other idols, seems to exact personal 
torture, as well as pecuniary contributions, from its 
worshippers. How many fair women have made their 
days few, and made those few wretched, by pinching 
their vital organs into a prison where they had not 
room to play, as an offering to this cruel god! For 
my part, if I should determine to go into the super- 
stitious self-torturing line, I would prefer the frater- 
nity of the Romish flagellants, who whip themselves a 
whole night once a year, to the great edification of 
the surrounding crowd of listeners. Cunuing rogues: I 
am told their rule is, that each whips himself, and that 
all is done in a dark chamber. Let every brother 
only make a good slashing noise with his nine-tails, 
and no man knows whether he is thrashing the pave- 
ment or his own back ; and let him howl lustily the 
while, all the requirements of his vow are satisfied. 
But the self-sacrifice of fair worshippers of the Fashion- 
god, is, alas! a real, though an irrational service. 

Heavy contributions, too, both in money and kind, 
are levied from all who make this world their god. 
The entertainments and display, both of person and 
premises, that prevail in the present day, have surely 
gone beyond the bounds of a reasonable service. We 
pretend to no authority ; we repudiate for ourselves 
the assumption which we condemn in others. We 
seek no lordship over any man’s conscience ; we have 
enough, and more than enough, to do with our own. 
We scek to exert no pressure on any brother, except 
the pressure which may be exerted by right reason 
frankly applied. When the necessaries of life have 
been provided—and the elegancies of life to boot— 
have we not imposed upon ourselves and our neighbours 
a vast surplus of painful endurance and expenditure, 
which cannot by any show of argument be made to 
appear reasonable, on the principles either of philo- 
sophy or religion ? 

Although painfully aware that we are pulling 
against the stream here, we venture notwithstanding 
to throw out the question at least to the Christian 
brotherhood, Is the vast sum expended on strong 
drink and tobacco a reasonable service? We avoid 
details which might possibly irritate rather than per- 
suade; but we request all who trust in Christ to 
revise this portion of their expenditure,—to spread it 


When, at the | 


out anew before the Lord that bought them, and 
pray for direction in the outlay. It is not lawful for 
a Christian to exempt a part of his expenditure from 
the inspection of the Master. If a man go away 
from Christ, he is free to go, with all his riches ; but 
if he remain asa disciple, the terms are, All that you 
| have at your Lord’s disposal. You are steward ; He 
|is owner. You discover His will regarding the in- 
come, and execute that will to the best of your 
ability. Let the strong drink account, and the 
| tobacco account, be spread out before the Lord in 
| prayer, as Hezekiah spread out the King of Assyria’s 
| letter. Let this be done; and I have nothing 
| further to say. Fellow Christians may reciprocally 
| give and take counsel ; but no man is permitted to 
_ judge his brother: to his own master, every one 
| standeth or falleth. 
| Here, as elsewhere, extremes meet. Unreasonable 
| service may take the form of hoarding as well as the 
Ipwowe of lavish expenditure. I could not pretend to 
determine on which side the principles of right reason 
| are more violently contravened. ‘The silver and the 
| gold are the Lord’s ; they are given to man in life- 
| rent, or for a shorter period, that they may be used. 
| He who hides them in the earth has no right to cast a 
| stone at him who flings them away. It is peculiarly 
irrational to spend the energies of a life in accumu- 
| lating money, refusing to employ it, and simply hand- 
ing it over in the lump to the next generation. A 
| man who can collect much money has some consi- 
| derable measure of understanding ; he is at least, by 
| the supposition, not a fool: but while it is quite cer- 
| tain that he has some sense, it is not certain that the 
next heir will have any. The collector of the money 
does not act a rational part, if he decline to lay out 
his talent on what seems to himself a worthy object, 
but hand it over to those who may not be so well 
qualified to judge. 

3. Heavy contributions are exacted by vice, and 
rendered by the vicious: they are not a reasonable 
service, Suffice it to have registered here the fact ; 
we pass on to what is more specifically the business in 
hand. 








We speak to Christians under law to Christ, It 
| is a law of liberty under which we live; it is a rea- 
| sonable service that is required at our hands, Our 
King takes us individuallyinto His counsels ; He does 
| not ask our money against our own judgment; He 
asks our judgment in the disposal of that which by 
right is His. We are not bound,—we are not per- 
mitted, to give according to the dictation of any man, 
or any society, or any Church, We are not at liberty 
to delegate our responsibility. In these matters 
there is no authority over the conscience between a 
Christian and Christ. Read in the Scriptures the 
Master’s will: look abroad on: the world’s need ; 
| exercise the understanding that God has given you ; 
| hear and weigh the suggestions of brethren, and act 
| of yourself and for yourself, subject to no authority 
| on earth. 

Contributions for religious and charitable objects 
| should, then, be the spontaneous offerings of Chris- 
tian men, from love of Christ, from compassion for the 
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needy, and according to their own judgment as to the | nal jurisprudence, that in the imperfection of all 


aim, whether it is good; and the means, whether 
they are suitable. 

A reasonable service does not give to mere impor- 
tunity. Excessive importunity injures both him who 
asks and him who gives. We must treat ourselves 
and our neighbours as rational beings, as fellow-sub- 
jects of one King. To give to the most importu- 
nate, may be in effect to defraud the most deserving, 
and to miss the opportunity of doing a stroke of 
business where the prospect was surest of a large re- 
turn, On this point some painful experiences have 
occurred, Especially, while Protestant ministers in 
the main have stood in an honoured place, serving 
the Lord and loved by the brethren, cases now and 
then occur, most humiliating to the persons concerned, 
and most vexatious to men of nobler minds. While 
we honour ministers of highest character and talents 
who, at the sacrifice of their own comfort, and with 
lofty zeal for the best of causes, have gone forth 
personally to plead with rich men for their gifts, 
we are bound to confess that we have frequently heard 
with grief and shame of individual ministers haunting 
the counting-houses of merchants, or the homes of the 
wealthy, pleading in their own cause, submitting 
occasiovally to humiliating and hardening rebuffs, and 
accepting, like common beggars, the bit and the buffet 
both, from unwilling givers. No: this should not be. 
Apart altogether from cases of swindling, which will 
occur as long as good and evil are mingled in the 
world ;—even where the man is honest and the object 
good, there has been, sometimes, an inconceivableamount 
of degradation endured by the suppliant, haunting the 
neighbourhoods of the benevolent, under the guidance 
of some red-faced, seedy-coated, cast-off beadle at 
five shillings a day, getting here and there a pittance 
flung unwillingly into his hand to get rid of his 
presence, amounting, perhaps, to scarcely more in the 
aggregate than will suffice to pay the wages of the at- 
tendant jackal, and the modest hotel bill of the prin- 
cipal mendicant. Wespeak plainly ; but we speak not 
without book. The Christian community cannot get 
quit of this nuisance, by attempting to hide it. Para- 
sites of this sort, that live on nobler lives, cannot be 
killed off by kindly coverings; we must expose 
them to the weather, although we almost feel 
as if we were exposing thereby the nakedness of 
the Christian brotherhood; for on other terms 
than severe exposure, this kind will not drop off. The 
Christian life, with its great willing outgivings in this 
day, is a noble thing : pity that it should be injured 
and irritated by these small but troublesome suckings. 
Does any one know of a bath into which the huge body 
might plunge, having the specific property of killing 
the wrong kind of parasites, and sparing the right ? 
Ah, no! There is not any wholesale royal road for 
doing our beneficence ; we must deal with each case 
on its own merits, we must be painstaking and reason- 
able; above all we must not get up an irritation 
against some poor small wretches of dubious authenti- 
city, and under cover of our own choler excuse our- 
selves then from the duty of contributing to good 
objects which true men are prosecuting by suitable 
means. As it is an acknowledged principle in crimi- 


| human things it is better that ten guilty men should 
escape for want of evidence than that one innocent 
man should suffer by too great stringency on tne 
| other side ; so, in matters of practical Christian bene- 
| ficence, if separation cannot effectually be made, it is 
| better that some less authentic beggar should carry off 
|@ guinea than that a Christian heart should be 
| hardened and narrowed, and a deserving cause 
starved, by wholesale refusals. In short, on this side as 
on all others, our service is reasonable, and we must 
even take the trouble of examining for ourselves. We 
undertake the labour and responsibility of testing the 
security of investments which we make in our own 
mercautile affairs ; we ought to be equally careful in 
examining the character of those with whom we 
trust our benevolent contributions. 

There are many other points on which the reason 
of the contributor may and should be freely exer- 
cised ; but most of them are so obvious, that discus- 
sion regarding them seems superfluous. For example, 
when claims are presented for foreign and home 
missions, and claims at once for converting the soul 
and for clothing or feeding the body, every one 
must exercise his own judgment, under law to Christ 
alone, as to the proportion in which he ought to 
support these not rival but kindred claimants. Men 
will differ in the proportions that emerge from the 
trial ; for where there is liberty there is always variety ; 
but all will concede that this they ought to do, and 
not leave the other undone. 

Again, in regard to the circumstances of the indi- 
vidual, and the influence which these should be 
allowed to exert on the measure of his gifts. All 
lies open and free to be dealt with in the Court of 
Conscience, with an appeal to God alone. Persua- 
sion, argument, solicitation, are competent to any 
brother, authoritative decision competent to none on 
earth. 

On the whole, in addition to the direct hope of a 
Christian—hope of God’s favour and life eternal 
through the Redeemer—it is an unspeakable privilege 
to be placed under the force of motives gentle and yet 
mighty as the laws of nature, and on a sphere which 
offers unlimited opportunity of doing good, and in an 
age of the world when true principles are more fully 
understood and the machinery of benevolence more 
completely arranged. Forward, should be the word 
in the Christian host. Our twofold duty, in view of 
all our circumstances, is to thank God and take 
courage. A great work must be done; it is advanc- 
ing in our day ; and we are permitted to yield our- 
selves instruments of righteousness unto God. The 
new creature is occupied with two grand cardinal 
operations, opposite and corresponding,—getting in, 
and giving out. We cannot escape from a state of 
dependence ; One only is independent. We must 
get, in order that we may give. Man, intelligent and 
Christian,—man, both rational and believing, is not, 
like the inferior creatures, limited to one side. He 
gets like the brutes, but he gives like God. The re- 
ceiving is a mark of his meanness; the giving is a 
badge of rank. The one makes him kin with cattle, 





the other marks him a son of God. 
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The word of the Lord Jesus for the instruction of 
men on this point is, ‘It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” He who puts forth all his energies 
simply to acquire, is not blessed ; by the common 
consent of his fellows he is counted miserable, Miser 
is the name of him, deposited and fossilized in human 
speech. There is a class of creatures, holding a place 
on the lowest verge of animal existence, which adhere 
like plants to a spot on the bottom of the sea, 
and whose whole organization consists in a huge 
pouch or stomach. This, its only organ, the creature 
keeps spread like an extended umbrella, to catch 
every stray particle of food that may be floating past 
on the tide, closing instinctively when it feels its prey, 
and as soon as one morsel is digested opening its mouth 
again to lie in wait for another. Thus the man who 
lays himself out in the seaway of life, all and always 
for getting, is also the lowest of his kind. Nor does 
it matter much, as to the estimation of his character, 
whether he succeed in his effort or fail; to spread out 
his whole being for gain, stamps him of the lowest type, 
whether the pouch be in point of fact full or empty. 

Giving is the nobler part of man ; the side of him 
that lies highest and nearest to God. 

We of the present generation enjoy abundant oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of this grace, if this grace live 
in our hearts. The heathen are in great need ; their 
need is better known, and their locality more easily 
reached, than in former times. At home too, the 
harvest is great and ripe, and ready to perish ; it lies, 
moreover, close to the reaper’s hand. Those who 
count it blessed to do and give may be very happy 
in our day, for the sources of their enjoyment are 
accessible and full. May the love of Christ constrain 
the whole Christian brotherhood to arise and go forth 
and possess the land ! 





Still, right reason, as well as Scripture, teaches 
that the spirit of the giver is more important than 
the amount of his gift. He who can induce his 
neighbours to give much for good objects does well, 
but he who puts them on the way of giving cheerfully 
does better. The blessedness of giving is much more 
apt to slip through our hands and be lost than the 
material contribution. The gifts are visible; the 
cheerfulness of the giver’s heart is an unseen thing ; 
and it isin the dark that corruption is most readily 
bred. The fear of man may whip us forward to the 
liberal act ; nothing but the love of Christ can win 
us over into the willing spirit. 

The fruits are formed and of full size on the tree, 
but if by mere force of drawing I pull them off, a 
double misfortune accrues : the fruit that I get is not 
sweet, and the tree from which I have wrenched it 
is injured. If I could stimulate the tree by light and 
beat, and air and culture, to ripen its fruit fully, the 
ripe fruit would come gently away at a touch, and the 
branch would not be torn by the separation. Thus, [ 
should not only get better fruit this season ; I should 
also get more next. 

Thus, for my own part, as a minister of the Gospel, 
caring both for the souls of my brethren in particular 
and the Lord’s work upon the world in general, 
instead of pressing a brother for another guinea, and 
standing before him till he lay down the money in my 
sight, I would rather occupy myself in magnifying the 
Redeemer’s love and cherishing the disciple’s faith, 
not neglecting the specific scriptural exposition of par- 
ticular duties ; I would then go out of his sight, that 
the fruit when ripe might drop in secret, mellow, sweet, 
spontaneous, blessed to the needy who gets, and more 
blessed to the bountiful who bestows. 

Witiram ARNOT, 





AGED WOMEN IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


Tue second chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to Titus 
resembles the instructions of an architect to one of 
his assistants respecting the ornaments and buttresses 
of a temple which is in the course of erection. The 
temple is remarkable in many ways, and notably in 
these two: it is to be, when completed, out of sight 
the most divine structure ever reared; yet, in the 
building of it, use is to be made of all manner of 
worthless material ; what other architects would re- 
ject as rubbish is to be largely employed, and, by a 
process of transformation unknown in other crafts, 
turned to purposes of highest worth and richest beauty 
in the building. 

In a former paper we have studied the architect’s 
design for one series of these ornaments—‘‘aged men.” 
We have seen the bowed and decrepid veteran taken 
from the obscurity and neglect to which natural in- 
firmities would have consigned him; clothed in the 
seemly robes of gravity, sobriety, and temperance ; 
wreathed with the fair garland of faith, hope, and 
charity ; and, thus transformed and brightened, made 
a venerable ‘‘ pillar in the house of God.” 

The architect proceeds immediately to present his 
design for a corresponding series of ornaments on the 





other side of the building. ‘‘Likewise,”—he says, cor- 
responding to the series just described, but with those 
differences in detail which the ornaments of a great 
temple require,—exhort ‘‘ the aged women, that they 
be in behaviour as becometh holiness, not false accusers, 
not given to much wine, teachers of good things.” 

Is it not encouraging to the hearts of aged women, 
or of those to whom the words must be applicable ere 
long, to find themselves singled out thus early by the 
architect, and destined to a place of usefulness and 
ornament too, in the divine temple? Every one 
knows how much light and frivolous talk there is on 
the subject of old age, especially in reference to women ; 
and, however they may seem to laugh the matter off, 
there often lies at their hearts a real feeling of pain, in 
itself far from unnatural. Why should any one be 
ashamed to admit that, in itself, it is painful to be leav- 
ing far behind the period of sprightliness and per- 
sonal attraction and popular favour? It is unplea- 
sant to think that your friends may be contrasting 
what you are with what you were; to think too that 
you are getting more useless and burthensome, more 
and more oyt of sympathy with the young life that is 
bustling around you; and perhaps that people are 
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secretly wishing you were out of the way. But for 
those who are modelled after the apostolic design, 
there is no need for such unpleasant thoughts. In 
the Christian temple a place of honour and beauty is 
prepared for them. They are called to a noble work, 
in the doing of which they may become the greatest 
blessings to the younger women, and to the whole 
community. Let them respond to the call, and they 
will not feel that they are living in vain, nor regret 
that youth and its attractions have passed away. As 
they lose this outward bloom, they will acquire more 
of the beauty of inward pwiity and fragrance ;—the 
beauty of goodness, of sympathy, of unselfish love, of 
holy waiting on God, of patient looking for Christ,— 
the spirit that drops blessings on every side, and 
draws benedictions from every heart. 

The first feature of beauty which Titus is to endea- 
vour to develop in aged women is expressed in the 
words—* that they be in behaviour [or demeanour] 
as becometh holiness.” The original expression is 
even stronger —that they be as becometh conse- 
crated persons, priestesses, persons devoted to the 
Lord. To suppose a particular order or sisterhood 
to be denoted here, would be to destroy the force of 
the thought by which all aged women in the Chris- 
tian Church are represented as consecrated to the Lord. 
In one sense, this is true of all Christians :—‘‘they are 
a royal priesthood, a holy nation.” But it is em- 
phatically true of aged women—their very age and 
sex give them a double and special consecration. For 
aged women, for the most part, are a good deal with- 
drawn from the actual business of life ; they are not 
usually whirling round in the vortex of worldly work ; 
they have commonly more leisure and retirement, 
more opportunity for calm intercourse with Heaven— 
more facility for acquiring the spirit of saints. And 
then, saintliness in an aged woman is pre-eminently 
beautiful and impressive. A calm temper, a benig- 
nant heart, a prayerful spirit,—a heart ever breath- 
ing out to God its warm earnest longings for the good 
of the world, and a face that reflects the benignant, 
heavenly feelings of the heart, —how exquisitely beau- 
tiful and precious is such a character! And in this 
busy age of ours,—this age of hurry and worry, of 
quivering nerves and burning brains,—how pre-emi- 
nently precious these calm, holy, saintly characters ! 
Living memorials of the land of peace and holiness 
and love, their very presence calms our feverish 
excitements, breathes into our hearts the feeling that 
this is not our rest, and bids us set our affections on 
things above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand 
of God. It is no wonder that the Apostle should have 
ranked such aged women among the chief ornaments 
of the Christian Church, And it is well for the 
Church when every Titus is using his best efforts for 
realising this form of beauty, and the aged women 
themselves are steadily striving after it. Let them 
remember to whom they are consecrated. As Chris- 


tians, and still more as aged women, you must not | 


live for the same ends, nor follow the same rules as 
the world. 


your Master, and that to you His will must ever be 


No sanction—by word or deed, open or 
implied—is ever to be given to anything immoral or 
demoralising ; never must it be forgotten that One is | 





unchallengeable and supreme ; never must you allow 
yourselves to fall out of sympathy with Jesus, in His 
great warfare with the Destroyer, in His unutterable 
yearnings for the recovery of the lost, in His bound- 
less love for the souls of men. If you have neglected 
the duties of your consecration in the past, the more 
need for your redeeming the little time that yet 
remains. To you, emphatically, the end of all things 
is at hand ; and if you feel that the past term of 
your royal priesthood has been grievously unworthy 
of the Name to which you are dedicated, be the more 
in earnest now, that the last of your offerings may in 
number be more and in quality purer than the first. 
Next, it is urged on the aged women that they be 
not ‘‘false accusers.” Strange that such a counsel 
should be needed for persons consecrated with the 
holy oil of the Spirit, and invested with the priestly 
robe of the Saviour’s righteousness! Strange, more 
especially, when we turn up our Greek Testament, 
and find that the word for ‘‘false accusers” is 
in the original ‘“‘devils.”” What risk could there be 
of the holy women of the Church conducting them- 
selves in any matter after the fashion of devils? 
And yet it isa caution which is not quite out of place, 
and even in some instances greatly needed. With- 
drawn, as aged women are, pretty much from active 
life,—having not a little time upon their hands, and 
depending pretty much on the society of their inti- 
mate friends for anything to enliven and refresh them, 
—unless they occupy themselves with objects of 
Christian interest, they are extremely apt, in their 
intercourse with their friends, to fall into the gossiping 
habit of talking about other people, not with the view 
of doing them good, but rather to amuse themselves 
at their expense, or secretly raise their own charact:r 
by lowering that of their neighbours. The habit of 
speaking about others in such a way as this is one of 
which the Bible is extremely jealous. There is no 
every-day habit which the Apostles were more care- 
ful to guard Christians against, than evil-speaking ; no 
domestic virtue in respect of which they were more 
desirous that Christians should stand out as separate 
from the world, than cleanness of tongue. For when- 
ever people do give rein to their tongues in this 
respect, and allow themselves to talk freely or unv- 
guardedly of the affairs and character of their 
neighbours, they are e,tremely prone to fall into that 
phase of the vice which is connected in the text with 
‘*false accusers.” They are ready to believe ill of 
others ; they are ready to take up an evil report 
aguinst their neighbour, and to send it forth, like a 
| lighted bomb-shell, to explode where it may to their 
neighbours hurt. It is a spirit too that gathers 
round it many other spirits as wicked as_ itself. 
Jealousy, suspicion, envy, fraud, cunning, strife, are 
never far distant from it, and never long of assembling 
at its summons, The aged women of the Church 
must guard and pray against it with sacred care. All 
the more that somehow the precepts against it seem to 
rattle like hail otf many consciences ;—the peril is all 
the greater because so many disregard it. Look on it, 
then, as of the very essenee of the devil’s spirit to 
speak what is or may be untrue of others. Even to 
| speak evil of another which is true, is a licence which 
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careful Christians will hardly ever allow themselves, 
Only when they see a plain call of duty,—only when 
they know that they are not yielding to the meaner 
propensities of their nature,—will they venture on so 
perilous a course. Of the queenly grace of the New 
Testament one of the brightest features is, that ‘‘ she 
thinketh no evil;” and in the Old Testament, ‘* He 
that abides in God’s tabernacle, and dwells in His holy 
hill, backbiteth not with his tongue, nor doeth evil 
to his neighbour, nor taketh up a reproach against his 
neighbour.” 

It can never be alleged of St. Paul, especially when 
dealing with moral conduct, that his language is ob- 
scure; and when he proceeds to instruct Titus to 
exhort the aged women of the Cretan Church not to 
be ** given to much wine,” or enslaved to much wine, 
he exemplifies his habit of using all plainness of speech. 
The vice must have been a common one in Crete, and 
on that account the Apostle would be all the more 
desirous that the Christian Church there should be 
distinguished for the opposite virtue. Loathsome 
under any circumstances, the vice surely reaches its 
climax of loathsomeness when it appears in aged 
women. . It were in itself enough to transform the 
saintly priestess at the gate of heaven into the veriest 
drudge of the devil. Could any aged woman, pro- 
fessing Christianity, need to be warned against it ? 


No one will call the warning needless who remembers | 


that the heart is deceitful above all things, and des- 
perately wicked. He who sees in secret, and whose 
eye penetrates to the silent chamber of sin, where no 
human eye ever witnesses the foul indulgence, knows 
that there are consciences that need this arrow ;— 
would that it pierced them in time ! 

The Apostolic counsel is wound up by the exhorta- 
tion, to be ‘‘teachers of good things.” Not, of 
course, that all are to be teachers in the usual sense 








of the term ; but rather they are to take advantage | 
| for this, that they have been ‘teachers of good 


of their opportunities to give wholesome instruction, 


and to exercise an influence for good on all who are | 


about them—especially young women. Even with- 
out opening their mouths, aged women, to a large 
extent, may be teachers of good things. Their very 
life should be a lesson. 
serenity of spirit, their patient hope, their calm tem- 


| 


Their faith, their love, their | 


adopted and practised. Persons beginning life are 
somewhat slow to learn from the experience of others. 
It seems to be designed by Providence that some 
lessons shall only be learned effectually by personal 
and, it may be, painful experience of our own. 
Nevertheless the aged woman should endeavour to be 
a teacher of others. And what can she teach? All 
that her own long experience of life has taught her- 
self. The way to succeed in this or that ; the common 
causes of failure in the management of a house, in 
the training of a family, in fighting the battle of life ; 
the proverbs she has found true, the encouragements 
that have cheered her, the perils she has encountered, 
the rules she has made for herself, the devices she has 
fallen on for surmounting difliculties, her plans for 
preserving peace and keeping the house full of sun- 
shine ; and, most important of all, her experience of 
the spiritual life. Her views of salvation, her 
thoughts of Christ, her impressions of Christian 
duty, her plans of self-examination and of stimu- 
lating her soul to Christian activity, her experience 
of prayer, her antidotes to anxiety and depression, the 
books she has read with profit, the psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs that have cheered her,—in a word, 
the whole circle of her Christian hopes and fears, and 
joys and consolations. Such lessons, given in a 
humble, prayerful, pleasant spirit, sink very deep. It 
is very interesting to meet with those who have 
drunk them in from their mother’s lips, and found 
the good of them through life. It is all very well 
treasuring the heirlooms that have come down from 
parents in the shape of trinkets or pictures or other 
precious things ; but how much more truly valuable 
are the sage, good, holy maxims that get imbedded 
in the heart, and are reproduced for another lifetime 
with the formula, ‘“‘ Our mother used to say this, or 
to tell us that” / How the memory of these mothers is 
honoured— honoured many ways, but pre-eminently 


things.” Their little philosophy of life, far more 
true and useful than many a philosophy of greater 
pretensions—what additional good it has done, coined 
into this family currency, and handed down to the 
next generation, and the next, and the next. Like 


| the excellent woman in the Proverbs, their children 


per, their holy habits, their prayerfulness, their | 
| written in the words, ‘‘ Many daughters have done 


thankfulness, their heavenly tone and aspect, ought 
to be the most powerful of teachings. I have no 
doubt that the very appearance of Anna the pro- 
phetess in the temple had all the power of the most 
impressive sermon, 
her faith, and the vigour of her hope? Who could 
see her and not feel that ‘‘ the consolation of Israel” 
was worth waiting for! 

But there are other ways in which the aged 
women are to be “teachers of good things.” Let 
any such person charge herself with teaching younger 
women all the good and useful things she can, both 


Who could doubt the reality of | 


for this world and for the next, and how much will | 


she find that she can do! Of course, the right spirit 
must be cultivated. A bold, despotic, contending 
temper must be avoided. The lessons must be given 
in the spirit of sympathy with the persons taught. 
Discouragement need not be felt if they are not all 








arise and call them blessed, and their memorial is 


virtuously, but thou excellest them all.” 

And if the blessing be so great for this life, what 
must it be for the next? If it be impossible to trace 
through eternity the results of one living truth intro- 
duced as a vital seed into one immortal soul, how 
boundless must be the sum of good resulting from 


| the efforts of those holy women who, as teachers of 


good things, have been able, by God's help, to sow 
such seed in cases innumerable, and to animate others 
with the views that secure their propagation to gene- 
rations unborn ! 

Is this the function of honour and usefulness de- 
signed for aged women in the Church of Christ ? And 
is the niche not one that every such woman may be 
thankful to God for providing, and ambitious, above 


| all things else, to be enabled to fill ? 


W. G. Buargre. 
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THE SONG OF THE FREED WOMAN. 


Tue Lord hath bought us, O my people! 
With blood and not with gold ; 

The Lord hath bought us, O my people ! 
We shall no more be sold. 

In the sight of all the nations 
We are owned of God this day ; 

He hath burst their bonds asunder, 
He hath cast their cords away. 





A slave !—A slave, and yet a favoured child, 
I learnt to love my father, ere I knew 

He owned me, as he owned his horse, his dog. 
I loved you too, my people, ere I knew— 
When from the cane-brake or the cotton-field 

I heard a cry of fainting or of pain 

Among you—what it was that stirred my heart 
To passionate pity, made me fly for help 

To him for you. Iknew not ’twas his blood 
That, meeting the dark current of your own, 
Raged in my heart, when ’neath the lifted lash 
I stood between you and the evil men. 
Oppression, by its need of evil means, 

Makes and drives on to madness. 


When I saw 
Your bondage in its bitterness, I thought, 
*¢ Ye are too patient.” If a sou was sold 


Who wrought beside you, fathers! in the field, 
Took of your toil and added to his own, 
Tasting of freedom in the added task 

Of slavery—for his loss ye would lament, 
And hold a wailing in your huts at night, 

Or in the day-time shed your fruitless tears 
Into the dust. You, mothers! when a child 
Was taken, trembled in your limbs with pain, 
But suffered dumbly and were driven away 
Like patient cattle parted from their young. 
Ye, men and women ! lifted not your hands 


When they asunder smote whom God had joined. 


Then would a fire consume me. Now I know 
God gave you patience thus to wait for Him, 
And this His great redemption. 


The Lord hath bought us, O my people ! 
With blood and not with gold ; 

The Lord hath bought us, O my people! 
We shall no more be sold. 

Let this be your day of wedding, 
Women howe’er long wives ; 

Ye take this day free husbands, 
Ye give this day free lives ! 





And still the fire 
Burned in me, stirred by rumours of the war, 
Listening, I heard my father and his friends 
Heap hated names on him who rose to rule 
Simply to serve his God, and as God willed 


His nation ; but who prayed that God might will 


To break all bonds, I listening, daily heard, 


With cheeks whose hot blood wavered like the war 


Of battles lost and won, and won and lost, 
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By North and South. But silently I heard— 
The two life-currents meeting in my heart 
And striving choked me. 

Then there came a day 
(Your master and my father rode away 
To join the surging army of the South) 
In which I owned my people and my cause, 
And pled with him who own’d me and my love. 
And lo! he spurned me,—cursed me and my race 
And wmutter’d of his favours ; and I rose 
And said, “‘ My father, I am yet a slave—” 
*¢ And shall be, while I live,” he said, and went. 


And never came again. He fought and fell 
In the long battle of the Wilderness, 

‘ Where for ten days amid the wooded plain 
There raged a storm of mingled blood and fire. 
In the woods lay the wounded, and the woods 
Refused to shelter, stretching boughs of flame 
Above them till the earth in ashes lay, 
Mourning her dead and desecrated Spring. 

I shared your lot, my people. Up for sale 

I stood, half-naked, in the market-place, 

Before you,—men and wives and little ones. 
Holding the long dark leashes of my hair, 

One offered me to whomsoe’er would buy. 

I covered then my face, but not for shame— 

God’s judgments burn up shame—and in that place 
I called on Him to hasten to our help. 

And no man bought us. 


The Lord had bought us, O my people ! 
With blood and not with gold. 

The Lord had bought us, O my people ! 
We shall no more be sold. 

Lift up the little children, 
Let this their birthday be ; 

They are yours, the little children, 
This day, for they are free. 





The end was near : 
The crowning victory, and the city’s fall, 
And freedom,—all the gifts of God in one— 
Life, love, free labour, and its happy fruits ; 
Knowledge, and peace, and plegty, all in one, 
All purchased with the awful i of blood— 
The blood of him who saved and set us free 
Flowing at last. He, like unto his Lord, 
And on the day on which his Lord was slain, 
Was found with peace and pardon on his lips: 
And him God crowned with death, and gave to wear 
The purple of His kings. 


From the gathering of our ransom 
Let us pray the sword may cease, 
And every debt be cancelled 
In this year of our release. 
The Lord hath bought us, O my people ! 
With blood, and not with gold, 
The Lord hath owned us, O my people ! 


We shall no more be sold. 
Isa Crata. 
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HOW TO USE 


THE GOSPELS. 


BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


1X.—THE FOUR ACCOUNTS OF THE RESURRECTION. 


Ir is Easter morning : to me the best part of the best 
day in the year. The welcome return of soft breezes 
has dappled the trees in the old Deanery garden with 
bright spots of green ; and against the clear blue sky 
the grey cathedral tower stands brightened by the 
unclouded sun. All is peace, except that the birds 
are plying round me their unceasing chorus, giving 
voice to the tranquillity, and making it deeper. Can 
there be a time when earth seems so like heaven— 
heaven so neartoearth? And is this all a dream? 
Nay, is not heaven near to earth—is it not on earth ? 
Sin is pardoned, death overcome and abolished, life 
eternally assured to the members of Christ. And 
all by that on which so many thoughts are fixed this 
day. In that Tomb on Calvary death was for ever 
conquered ; from that Tomb life for ever streamed 
forth, glorious and all-sufficient. 

Let us see how this came to pass. Let us try, 
not artificially to weave the four accounts into one, 
but to ascertain and appreciate the leading features 
of each, and indicate at least the direction in which 
their agreement is to be looked for. 

On the evening of the great Sacrifice, the faithful 
Joseph and the no longer timid Nicodemus brought 
about an hundred pound weight of myrrh and aloes, 
and wound round the Body with linen cloths, in 
which these precious spices were laid. This we are 
told by St. John, the Three noticing the winding it in 
the linen cloth, but not the bringing of the spices. St. 
Mark tells us, that Joseph bought the linen cloth for 
the purpose. Mary Magdalene and the other Mary 
(the mother of Joses) were sitting over against the Tomb 
(Matthew), and saw where He was laid (Mark). And 
then St. Luke, who has ever most to tell of the doings of 
these holy women, adds, that they prepared spices and 
ointments, and rested the Sabbath day according to 
the commandment. Thus then we leave thef%omb : 
the silence of death within, and a great s tolled 
to the door to keep all secure. We hear nothing of 
any visits made to it on the next day, the Sabbath, 
by the followers of Jesus. On that day, St. Matthew 
tells us, the chief priests and Pharisees applied to 
Pilate to have it made safe, and were commanded to 
use for that purpose the guard which was at their 
disposal during the feast. This they do, and add 
the precaution of sealing the stone; placing a cord 
across it, the two ends of which were sealed with 
wax to the jambs of the entrance. And thus the 
Tomb is left this second night : the Roman guards 
walking their beat before it in the moonlight, or sitting 
employed in their talk or their pastimes at the en- 
trance. So the night wears away, and the dawn 
approaches. It was yet dark, but not too dark to 
distinguish objects, So St. John expressly tells us ; 
it was ‘“‘deep dawn,” writes St. Luke ; it was “ be- 
coming light towards the first day of the week,” 
writes St. Matthew. At that time, ‘‘ Mary Magdalene 


| comes to the Tomb,” writes St. John, taking one de- 
finite account from one eye-witness, and following 
it, without deviating to include the rest, or to add 
even the reason for her visit ; *‘ came Mary Magda- 
lene and the other Mary to behold the Tomb,” writes 
St. Matthew: St. Luke going on with his former sen- 
tence, which was said of ‘* the women which had fol- 
lowed with Him from Galilee.” He adds that “they 
brought with them the spices which they had pre- 
pared,” thus indicating the purpose of their visit. 
The reader will remember that the words here found 
in our authorised version, “and some others with 
them,” are not in our most ancient MSS., and must 
be excluded. They were probably added as an at- 
tempt towards harmonising. 

But here we are met by the independent and appa- 
rently to us hardly reconcileable account of St. Mark, 
‘¢ When the Sabbath was past, Mary Magdalene and 
Mary [the mother] of Joses and Salome, brought 
spices that they might come and anoint Him.” That 
is, they brought the spices after sunset on the Satur- 
day evening, when, according to Jewish ideas, the 
Sabbath was over. This seems at first sight at 
variance with St. Luke, who places the preparing the 
spices and ointments before the notice that they 
rested the Sabbath day. But his sentence hardly 
necessitates such precision of sequence. The former 
words of it, *‘ they returned and prepared spices and 
ointments,” may be intended for a general account of 
what they did in the interim, and the following 
notice, which stands literally, “‘and the Sabbath 
indeed they rested according to the commandment,” 
may be parenthetical, merely indicating that they did 
not employ the sacred hours in this preparation. The 
difference here is too trifling to be matter of serious 
notice, But as much cannot be said of the next words 
in St. Mark, that they came very early on the first day 
of the week to the Tomb, “ after the sun had risen :” 
for thus, and thus only, can the words be rendered ; the 
English translation, “ at the rising of the sun,” being 
an unfaithful and discreditable one. Now it is not 
my purpose to force these accounts into harmony: but 
I cannot help saying that in this particular case I 
have long suspected that there must be some error in 
our present reading of St. Mark’s text. Conjecture 
is and must be always excluded from the criticism of 
the Sacred Word; and no text ought ever to be 
altered conjecturally. Still it is not in human nature 
not to have suspicions, however imperative may be the 
duty of checking them, and keeping the text as we 
find it. It would be hardly likely that St. Mark 
should have written here, ‘‘very early. . . when the 
sun had risen ;” for the time of the sun’s rising in 
that country was not ordinarily accounted ‘very 
early.” By that time in the morning all was life 
and stir. What if St. Mark wrote one word (ouketi) 





more than we now read in his text, and signified, 
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‘* when the sun had not yet risen”? But this cannot | 
now be set at rest, and faith must be content to | 
accept the discrepancy, not to bridge it over by the | 
clumsy resource of multiplying visits and producing 
all sorts of unlikely coincidences, 

And even St. Mark’s account (not St. Luke’s in the 
genuine text) tells us that they questioned with them- 
selves, ‘* Who shall roll us away the stone from the door 
of the Tomb ?” and St. John relates that Mary “ seeth 
the stone taken away from the Tomb :” St. Luke says 
the same of his band of unnamed women : St. Mark 
the same of the two Marys and Salome, and adds as 
a reason for their question, ‘‘ for it was very large.” 

Here it is evident that we must give to St. Mat- 
thew’s fuller and independent account, a separate con- 
sideration. In the dawn, the two Marys came to look 
at the Tomb. ‘‘ And behold there was a great earth- 
quake : for an angel of the Lord descended from hea- 
ven, and came and rolled away the stone and sat upon 
it. And his appearance was as lightning, and his rai- 
ment white as snow, And for fear of him the keepers 
shook, and became as dead men. And the angel an- 
swered and said to the women, Fear not ye, dc.” Now 
the obvious impression given by this continuous nar- 
rative is, that the women witnessed the earthquake 
and the descent of the angel. It is not absolutely 
said so, nor is the narrative committed to the fact. | 
But we may venture to assert, that such must cer- 
tainly have been the impression of the Writer, or he 
could hardly have written as he did. 

But this is a case where, upon consulting the other 
aceounts, the matter assumes a different aspect. It 
would seem, from their united testimony, that these 
startling incidents were not witnessed by the women. 
They at once, finding the stone rolled away, entered 
(see, however, below) into the Tomb, and not finding | 
the Body, they there saw the angel (Matthew, Mark), 
or angels (Luke), who reassured them. St. John gives 
usa further detail: that Mary Magdalene did not enter 
the Tomb, but on seeing the stone removed, at once 
inferred that the Lord’s Body had been taken away, 
and ran to tell Simon Peter and the disciple whom 
Jesus loved. 

So that here we have the band of women severed 
into two, Mary Magdalene, and those who were left. 
In St. Luke’s narrative this is not recognized, for he 
tells that ‘‘it was Mary Magdalene and Joanna, and 
Mary [the mother] of James, and the rest with them, 
who told the apostles these things.” Still, as will be 
observed throughout the greater part of the history, | 
details which could not have been inferred from the | 
different accounts, are not precluded by them. St. | 
Luke says nothing inconsistent with the women having | 
come in detachments, though apparently his informa- | 
tion did not specify this. 

Now as to the words of the angel or angels in the | 
Three Gospels. In substance they are the same : 
**Seek not the living among the dead,—He is not | 
here, He is risen, as He said.” These last words (of | 
St. Matthew) are omitted by St. Mark, and in St. | 
Luke are given at greater length, to the omission of 
the command, “tell the disciples to go into Galilee,” 
which is contained in the two others, and of the 
invitation to come and see the place where He lay. 











i 


== 


| as if it included all. 


St. Mark, as might have been expected, preserves the 
fact, that not only were the disciples mentioned as 
the objects of this message, but Peter was besides 
specified by name. We may observe, as a slight in- 
dication where to look for the greater precision as 
between two of the accounts, that the concluding words, 
‘*as He told you,” in St. Mark, have become ‘* behold, 
I have told you,” in St. Matthew. 

But now we come to some of the remarkable indi- 
cations of that character of the whole history which I 
have contended it will be found to bear, if it indeed 
contain the genuine testimonies of persons affected 
as this day must have affected those concerned. And 
I would have the reader notice, that the chief form 
which this character takes in the Three Evange- 
lists is, that of relating a portion of the dispersed 
action under an apparent impression that it was the 
whole. Each of the Three had his own sources of 
authentic information, and to these he confines him- 
self, not excluding, but appearing to ignore, what 
happened elsewhere, by giving this special testimony 
With St. John this is not so. 
He expressly takes one portion of the evidence, and 
pursues it minutely and exhaustingly. He tells us 
what was witnessed by himself, and by one person 
who herself related her account to him. 

Even to this general remark there are exceptions. 
One case has occurred already, where the accounts, 
as they now stand, are beyond owr power to put 
together : and other cases will soon come before us. 
To this I say, and I want faithful Christians gene- 
rally to say, What wonder? Is not this disere- 
pancy, in such a case, a far weightier and deeper 
token of truth, than would be the strictest verbal 
agreement ? 

Let us proceed. After the angelic message, St. 
Mark adds, ** And they went out and fled from the 
tomb: and trembling and excitement [ecstasy] pos- 
sessed them, and they said nothing to any one, for 
they were afraid.” Compare this with St. Luke: 
‘And returning from the Tomb they brought all these 
tidings to the eleven and all the rest ;” and St. Mat- 
thew : ‘* And departing quickly from the Tomb with 
fear great joy, they ran to tell these tidings to 
His a," Of course, at first sight, records can 
hardly be more expressly opposed. It is quite impos- 
sible that the same persons can he the subjects of 
both these accounts. But here comes in an important 
particular. The Gospel of St. Mark, as has been 


| seen in a previous article, breaks off abruptly with 


these words, ‘‘for they were afraid.” What we now 
learn, is apparently not all which that Evangelist 
originally narrated. What exception to this general 
assertion, that they said nothing to any one, might 
have been coming, one cannot tell. ‘The narrative 
might have proceeded to record how their fear and 
excitement were affected by the appearance and com- 
mand of the Lord Himself; or might have given 
some other notice which would show us that this 
particular party of women took a line of their own, 
and were, as we may strongly suspect, a second off-set 
from the main body. ~Here, as in all other cases, 
sound criticism, the terror of the morbid and half- 
informed, comes in aid of the Faith, and confirms the 
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veracity from which it is at first sight supposed to 
detract. 

But if at this point we lose one precious historian, 
we gain another. The Gospel of St. Mark is com- 
pleted by an Apostolic fragment (ch. xvi. 9-20), con- 
taining an independent summary of the events of the 
Resurrection and Ascension. As we proceed we shall 
take this for our fourth account, designating it as that 
of ** The Summarist.” 

And now let us pursue our narrative. Three se- 
parate objects claim our attention. First, Mary 
Magdalene, who upon seeing the stone removed, im- 
mediately ran to Simon Peter and the beloved 
disciple ; secondly, a portion of the women who ran 
(Matthew, Luke) to tell the disciples ; thirdly, another 
portion (?) of the women who fled from the Tomb in 
fear, saying nothing to any one. 

And here again the skein becomes too intricate for 
our hands to unravel ; for while St. Matthew seems to 
relate that, as the women were going to tell the dis- 
ciples, Jesus Himself met them, not only are we 
expressly told by the Summarist that the first appear- 
ance was to Mary Magdalene, but the message of the 
women to the disciples, as reported by the two on the 
road to Emmaus, bears no trace of their having seen 
the Lord Himself: ‘‘ they had seen a vision of angels, 
which said that He was alive ;” which certainly could 
not have been the report, had they seen Himself. 
Here again, it is true, sound criticism comes somewhat 
to our help, but still leaves us in considerable diffi- 
culty. The words, ‘‘ as they went to tell the disciples,” 
found in the common text of Matt. xxviii. 9, are 
wanting in our most ancient MSS., and should be 
expunged. But even thus we cannot get rid of the 
impression that the spirit of the narrative requires us 
to understand that it was so, We shall see, as we 
proceed, how difficult it is to explain this. 

Let us now for a while follow Mary Magdalene in 
St. John’s narrative. She runs, and comes to Peter 
and John, with her news that the Lord had.been taken 
away out of the sepulchre. At once, the two disci- 
ples run to the Tomb together. Here, as far as re- 
gards Peter, St. Luke’s narrative agrees, but places 
his running to the Tomb as the consequen the 
report by all the women of what had been “i the 
angel. 

As Peter and John ran to the Tomb, Mary followed. 
This is of necessity implied by- St. John, who tells us 
that when they left it, Mary remained behind weeping. 
Looking into the Tomb, she saw the two angels sit- 
ting, one at the Head, the other at the Feet, where 
the Body had lain. On their asking her the cause of 
her tears, she turns round,—struck, as Chrysostom 
finely says, by a sudden change of expression on the 
countenance of the angels,—and sees the Lord Him- 
self. Being commanded by Him, she goes and tells 
**the disciples that she had seen the Lord, and that 
He had said these things to her.” All this is con- 
tinuous in one and the same narrative (St. John) : and 
it is not we, but he, that has divided expressly her 
first tidings, to Peter and John, from her second, to the 
disciples, 

Here the Summarist comes in with full confirmation, 


and an additional particular; ‘‘ Having arisen on the | 





first day of the week, He appeared first to Mary 
Magdalene She went and told them who 
had been with Him, as they mourned and wept. And 
they hearing that He had been seen by her, dis- 
believed.” 

Now let us go to St. Luke for an additional note of 
time. The two travellers to Emmaus, before they 
left Jerusalem, had heard the message brought by the 
band of women (as above) concerning the vision of 
angels ; they also knew of the visit of Peter and John: 
but they had heard no tidings of Jesus Himself having 
been seen. 

‘¢Some of those who came with us also went to 
the tomb, and found it as the women had said, but 
Him they saw not.” These two, therefore, we may 
infer, had left Jerusalem before Mary arrived with 
her tidings of a personal appearance. It is true the 
whole body of disciples may not have been assembled 
in one and the same place ; but on comparing the 
narratives, it would appear that they were at least 
in close and rapid communication all the day : and 
certainly their being found assembled in the evening 
with the doors shut for fear of the Jews, and being 
thus at once found in a defined spot by the travellors 
from Emmaus, looks as if the main body at least 
had been there for some time before. 

Let us then see,—if we may assume that they 
left before Mary Magdalene’s second tidings,—what 
this will import respecting the time of those tidings 
being brought. Emmaus was sixty stadia, or fyrlongs, 
from Jerusalem—i.e., above seven English miles: a 
walk for ordinary men, supposing them to be at their 
leisure, of about two hours and a half, Even allow- 
ing for delay while the conversation was proceeding, 
we cannot set down more than three hours for the 
journey. On their arrival at Emmaus, they say, “ it 
is towards evening, and the day hath now declined.” 
It is probable that the sun was not set, but 
‘ westering,” approaching the horizon. It could 
hardly have been earlier than five o’clock, it was 
more probably half-past five. Thus we should get 
half-past two, or at the earliest two, for the time of 
their leaving Jerusalem, But we have seen that they 
left before any personal appearance of the Lord had 
been announced, We shall thus have, even supposing 
these two not to have come straight from the city, 
but to have tarried somewhere by the way, siill a 
considerable number of hours left, after the early 
morning, before either Mary Madgalene or the other 
women had announced any personal appearance. This 
inference as to time does not, it is true, do much 
positive service in helping us over our difficulty ; but 
it furnishes a useful negative indication—viz., that 
we must not too hastily asstime all that has as yet 
been related to have occupied only the early morning 
of the Resurrection-day. By some means or other, 
the time from sunrise till midday, or past, had 
elapsed, before any tidings of Jesus having been seen 
had become current among the disciples, And put 
together with this, that, as matter of fact, there were 
‘appearances on this day which are not related to us. 
That to Peter is only briefly indicated ; that to 
James, the Lord’s brother, is traditionally placed on 
this day, although St. Paul, in 1 Cor. xv., seems to 
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mark that it followed the appearance to ‘ more than 
five hundred brethren at once.” 

The tendency of these considerations is to lead us 
to suspend our judgment as to the identity, or incon- 
sistency, of one Evangelist’s detail with that of 
another. There was ample time for many visits to 
the Tomb before it became known by all that visits to 
the Tomb were profitless, And mere suspicion, on the 
difficulty arising at Matt. xxviii. 9, that the Evan- 
gelist, in summing up the incidents, must be speaking 
of another band of women from that previously in 
his view, thus becomes, at all events, legitimised by 
the ascertained conditions of the earlier narrative. 

And now we come to another difficulty, arising 
from the declaration of the Summarist, in Mark xvi. 
13, that the associated disciples did not believe the 
travellers returned from Emmaus. For we know, from 
the precise and detailed account in St. Luke, that onthe 
contrary, ‘‘they found the Eleven and those with them 
assembled, saying, The Lord is risen indeed, and hath 
appeared to Simon.” Of this I cannot see, and there- 
fore do not pretend to offer, any solution. It must be 
confessed that the tendency of its occurrence is rather 
to diminish the authority, while at the same time it 
completely establishes the independence, of the Sum- 
marist’s account. Had he been, as some have sup- 
posed, merely a filler-up of the gap at the end of St. 
Mark out of the other Gospels, this startling discre- 
pancy would never have been found. 

And now we come to the first appearance of the 
Lord to the assembled disciples. While the travellers 
from Emmaus were yet telling their wonderful story, and 
mutual confirmations and congratulations were being 
exchanged, Jesus Himself stood in the midst of them. 
This appearance is related at length by St. Luke and 
St. John, and briefly touched by the Summarist. That 
all Three relate one and the same appearance, is made 
manifest by two or three instances of independent 
coincidence. St, John tells us that the Lord repeated 
twice the simple greeting, *‘ Peace be to you :” while 
St. Luke shows us what reason there was for it, in 
the disciples being terrified and affrighted, supposing 
that they had seena spirit. St. John tells us that 
He showed them His hands and His side. St. Luke 
again explains in detail, by giving His own words as 
as He did so, ‘* Behold my hands and my feet, that 
it is I myself,” what the reader supplied in his 
own mind in St. John’s account, that this exhibition 
of Himself was in reply to doubts which arose in their 
hearts. St. John tells us, “ Then were the disciples | 
glad when they saw the Lord ;” St. Luke, that they | 
yet believed not for their gladness ; and adds the re- 
markable detail, that He asked for food, and did eat 
before them. This last particular again is confirmed 
by the Summarist, who tells us that it was ‘as the 
Eleven sat at meat ” that the Lord appeared to them, 
St. Luke proceeds to relate how He went on to dis- 
course to them of the prophecies respecting Himself, 
and His own previous words while He was with them. 
The Summarist writes, that ‘‘ He reproached them with 
unbelief and hardness of heart, because they believed 
not them that had seen Him, » It will be observed, 
that this, while no doubt it represents the discourse | 


in St. Luke, has taken its form from the previous | 





assertion of this same writer, that the travellers from 
Emmaus were not believed. 

St. John has the important addition of the breathing 
the Holy Spirit on the disciples, and the apostolic 
mission ; of which we may also discern traces in the 
48th and 49th verses of the narrative in St. Luke. 

St. John also gives us the deeply interesting account 
of the unbelief of St. Thomas, which brings in the 
mention of yet another appearance of the Lord a week 
after, under exactly similar circumstances, for the 
confirmation of the doubter’s faith. 

And now, as we hurry rapidly on to the glorious 
end, the independence, and, indeed, apparent diver- 
gence of the Four become more striking than ever. 

St. Matthew and St. Mark, in relating the events 
at the Tomb, have reported the command of the angel, 
that the disciples should go away into Galilee, where 
they should see the Lord. St. Matthew repeats this 
command as having been given again by the Lord Him- 
self, when He appeared to the women ; and again refers 
to its having been given yet more in detail, relating how 
the Eleven went to Galilee to the mountain where Jesus 
had appointed them. St. John, confining himself at 
first to the personal narrative of Mary Magdalene, 
naturally has nothing of this command ; but with 
reference to what happened in Galilee, he gives us 
the touching and important history contained in his 
twenty-first chapter. 

Now it is very remarkable, as one of the most con- 
vincing proofs of the independence on one another of 
the three Evangelists, that St. Luke, in all probabi- 
lity gathering his materials in Jerusalem, makes no 
mention of, nor has the slightest allusion to, this 
Galilean journey of the disciples. The word ‘‘Galilee” 
occurs indeed in the speech of the angel to the women 
at the tomb, but it is quite in another reference— 
‘*remember, that when He was yet with you in Galilee, 
he spoke to you, &c.” And had we St. Luke’s nar- 
rative in his Gospel alone, or St. Luke’s and that of 
the Summarist, we should certainly infer that the 
Ascension took place immediately after the discourse 
of the Lord, at His appearance to the Eleven, on that 
first day of the week. 

athering the particulars of the Galilean jour- 
Me St. Matthew and St. John, we find that the 
Eleven (and others?) went thither to a particular 
| mountain, appointed by Christ Himself; and that there 
| He appeared to them, and gave them the great com- 
mission to evangelise the world, and the promise of 
His continued presence with them. It has been gene- 
rally assumed, that this is the appearance spoken of by 
St. Paul in 1 Cor. xv. 6, ‘* After this He was seen by 
| above five hundred brethren at once.” No doubt it 
| may have been so; but on the other hand it must be 
borne in mind, that the incident in St. Matthew is 
simply said to have happened to the eleven disciples. 
It is equally possible, that there may have been an- 
|other appearance to the greater number. Another 
| appearance to a portion of the Eleven we know there 
| was, from the Gospel of St. John, who has appended 
| his supplementary twenty- -first chapter for the purpose 
| of clearing up a wrong impression, which was prevalent 
owing to some words of our Lord on that occasion. 
' The verse with which he concludes this supplementary 
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chapter is important for our present purpose. He | ‘nigh to Jerusalem, a Sabbath day’s journey.” It was 
tells us, as he also did at the end of chap. xx., that long ago believed that these last words were occa- 
there were many other things which Jesus did,—-so | 


many that, according to his simple hyperbole, if 
they should all be written, ‘‘the world itself could not 
contain the books that should be written.” 


We are | 


not then to expect that independent selections out of | 
so rich a store will be in every respect coincident, or | 


that all such taken together are exhaustive. There were 
more incidents, more appearances, more remarkable 
sayings, than we are told of. The slight hint of St. 
Paul need not be found to fit on to the detailed ac- 
count of St. Matthew. Nor need we put together the 
complete speech of our Lord in St. Luke, with the com- 
plete speech in the Summarist, and by supposing them 
to have been necessarily spoken at the same time, 
produce incoherence and confusion, We have only, 
so to speak, fragments of single groups, out of the 
action of an immense and crowded picture, It is not 
for us, b&cause the positions of one or two figures in 
separate fragments may seem to agree, to rush to 
the conclusion that they necessarily formed part of 
the same, and by “‘ harmonizing,” to bring about in- 
congruous piecing. The only result of this too com- 
mon procedure will be, as it has ever been, to give 
an air of unreality and constraint to the compound 
figures thus grafted on one another, to blunt the vivid- 
ness, and destroy the simplicity, of the truthful and 
independent narratives. 

For all further particulars up to the time of the 
Ascension, we are indebted to St. Luke. In his 
Gospel, he had given an account of that great event, 
precise as to its manner and place, although without 
any exact note of time. This is amply supplied in 
his *‘ second treatise,” written, we may beliéve, from 
the character given by himself of his researches in 
the preface to his Gospel, after additional materials 
of evidence had been collected. There we learn that 
forty days intervened between the Resurrection and 
the Ascension. The disciples, whom we find in 
John xxi. employed about their former occupations 
in Galilee, seem to have returned to Jerusalem before 
the approach of the Feast of Pentecost. St. Luke 
tells us, that the Lord was ‘‘ being seen em 
throughout these forty days.” So that w be 
at no loss to account for their movements; they 
may be assumed to have been under the especial 
guidance of their Divine Master Himself. Being 
arrived in Jerusalem, they are commanded by Him 
not to depart thence, but ‘‘ there to wait for the pro- 
mise of the Father, which they had heard of Him.” 
It would seem, from the way in which the forty days 
are specified, and the notice, ‘* being assembled to- 
gether with them,” inserted before this speech of our 
Lord,—as if this second narrative were specially de- 
signed to correct the impression, undoubtedly con- 
veyed by the first, that the command, and the 
Ascension, followed continuously on the appearance 
to which they are there appended. A further indica- 
tion of the same kind has been believed to exist in 











Acts i, 12, where the former notice, that ‘He led | 


them out as far as to Bethany,” is made more precise by 
the statement, that the spot where He ascended was 


the Mount of Olives; and it is added, that it was | coming on the clouds of heaven,” should not have 


sioned by offence having been taken at the leading 
out “as far as to Bethany,” the Ascension having taken 
place on the Subbath day. The two accounts are not 
really inconsistent, Bethany being on the further 
slope of the Mount of Olives, and the portion of the 
Mount adjoining bearing, as commonly, the name of 
the district or parish in which it was situated. 

The Summarist gathers up the events of this period 
in very few words: and those few are calculated, if 
taken alone, even more than those of St. Luke, to 
give the impression that the Ascension happened at 
the end of the words which the Lord spoke on His 
appearance to the Eleven there related. But the 
subsequent and concluding verse, which sums up the 
labours of the Apostles in preaching the Word, and 
the signs following, shews us that we must not look 
for precision where the expressions are so general. 

We have now only to deal with the fact of the 
omission of all narrative of the Ascension in thé two 
apostolic Evangelists, 

In St. John, we have two distinct mentions of the 
Ascension ; one in ch. vi. 62, the other in our Lord’s 
own announcement of it to Mary Magdalene after His 
Resurrection. It may be asked, why He should have 
omitted to give an account of the event itself? But 
it may be replied, that we are not to judge of the 
completeness of the Gospel of St. John by mere 
insertions or omissions of this kind. Completeness, 
with him, is in doctrine, rather than in narration. The 
Ascension had been predicted in connection with the 
doctrine of the Lord’s Body, and had been announced 
as His intention after His Resurrection ; and this 
having been done, St. John’s purpose has been accom- 
plished. 
image of the Incarnate Son of God, was that at 
which his Gospel aimed. 

With St. Matthew the case was different; and the 
total omission of the Ascension occasions us surprise. 
The mind is obliged to satisfy itself by observing, that 
there is a propriety in terminating that Gospel which 
above all others sets forth the kingly character of our 
Lord, by the declaration that all power was given 
unto Him in heaven and earth, and the commission 
to teach all nations, which follows in the exercise of 
that power. 

After all, let it be remembered that the Ascension 
of our Blessed Lord into heaven was no new event in 
the course of Redemption, but was in fact only the 
completion of His Resurrection, involved in it, and 
effected by the same act of power. The interval 
which separated the two was not a necessity for our 
Lord, but was interposed in condescension to us, to 
furnish His Church with full and indubitable evidence 
of His being alive from the dead. His Resurrection 
being related, the Ascension, though not related, 
follows as a matter of course. The imputation, that 
an Evangelist who relates not the Ascension knew 
not of it, is too foolish even for ordinary unbelief to 
condescend to, That one who like St. Matthew had 
described our Lord as saying, ** Ye shall see the Son 
of Man sitting on the right hand of power, and 


Not a complete narration, but a complete < 
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known of the Ascension, would be simply impossible, 
even had we no account of his having been an eye- 
witness of the event itself. 

We have thus endeavoured to furnish a few hints 
to the English reader for the comparison and under- 
standing of the Gospels, regarded as Four independent 
testimonies to the Life, Death, and Resurrection of 
our blessed Lord. It has been our endeavour to 
apply to the subject the resources of sound criticism, 
and to adhere in its treatment most strictly to simpli- 
city and honesty of thought. We are persuaded, as 
we have expressed elsewhere, that ‘‘ Christianity never 
was, and never can be the gainer, by any concealment, 





warping, or avoidance of the plain truth, wherever it 
is to be found :”* and we may add, neither will it 
gain by the suppression or concealment of any existing 
difficulty, nor by the offering of any specious but in- 
sufficient solution. 

In commenting on the Holy Scriptures, we must be 
TRUE MEN, dealing faithfully and boldly with existing 
facts. The more we do this, the clearer will become 
the evidence for our holy faith, and the more God 
Himself will be glorified. 

It is our intention to pursue a similar plan, in 
future papers, with the Acts of the Apostles, and other 
books of the New Testament. 





THE LATIN HYMNS OF THE CHURCH. 


(SECOND 


Havrne limited our attention to the best known of 
the Latin Evangelical Hymns, their prominent features 
are easily pointed out. They possess some of the 
highest characteristics of sacred poetry. Like the 
spiritual songs of Toplady, Cowper, Heber, and others, 
who either took them deliberately for their model 
or were unconsciously imbued with their spirit, they 
are rather emotional than doctrinal ; they appeal little 
to the head, but they speak the language of the heart, 
and stir it to its depths. They are the growth of a 
child-like belief in the Word of God; they ignore 
the sneer of the sceptic, the doubt of the caviller, 
and the timid unbelief of the fearful, and appeal to 
men on the assumption that the spirit which is in 
man bears witness to the truth of the revelation given 
by the Holy Ghost. They abound in direct ad- 


~ dresses to the Son and the Holy Spirit,—addresses full 


of a loving realisation of Christ, of a yearning for His 
likeness, for the assurance of forgiveness, for freedom 
from the power of sin, for His presence here and for 
His joy hereafter. Generally speaking the expression 
of love for the Redeemer is of the most pure and 
reverent kind, and we are compelled to admit that 
even the few hymns which contain phraseology 
which modern critical taste rejects as too familiar, 
could only be the genuine utterances of Christian feel- 
ing, mistaken not in regard to its object, but in its 
adventurous imitation of the Canticles, tending to- 
wards a sensuous mysticism, or a servile materialism. 

In the centuries of earnest contentions for theolo- 
gical accuracy which have succeeded the Reformation, 
it is possible that a greater stress has come to be laid 
upon dogmatically stated truth and systematised doc- 
trine than upon personal love to the Lord Jesus, As 
the expression of the mind of the medisval saints upon 
this subject, the Latin hymns have a high value. The 
Salve Caput Cruentatum of St. Bernard, though shorn 
of its beauties in a translation, is an illustration of 
that loving, realising contemplation of the sufferings of 
our Lord in which those holy men of old delighted, 
This is a mere fragment of a poem of four hundred lines, 
in seven portions, none of which are inferior in beauty 
and pathos to the one here given, which is the original 
of Paul Gerhardt’s celebrated hymn on the Passion, 
O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden. 


ARTICLE. ) 


SALVE CAPUT CRUENTATUM. 


“Hail! thou Head so bruised and wounded, 
With the crown of thorns surrounded, 
Smitten with the mocking reed, 
Wounds which may not cease to bleed, 

Trickling faint and slow. 
Hail! from whose most blessed brow 
None can wipe the blood-drops now ; 
All the bloom of life has fled, 
Mortal paleness there instead : 
Thou before whose presence dread 
Angels trembling bow ! 


All Thy vigour and Thy life 
Fading in this bitter strife ; 
Death his stamp on Thee has set, 
Hollow and emaciate, 
Faint and drooping there. 
Thou this agony and scorn 
Hast for me a sinner borne ! 
Me unworthy, all for me ! 
With those wounds of love on Thee, 
Glorious face appear ! 


All unworthy of Thy thought, 
Guilty, yet reject me not ; 
Unto me Thy head incline, 
Let that dying head of Thine 
On my bosom lie ! 
Thanks to Thee with every breath, 
@ esus, for thy bitter death ; 
© Grant Thy guilty one this prayer : 
When my dying hour is near, 
Gracious God be nigh ! 


Let me true communion know 

With Thee in Thy sacred woe, 

Counting all beside but dross, 

Dying with Thee on Thy Cross— 
See and set me free ! 

When Thou biddest me depart, 

Whom I cleave to with my heart, 

Lover of my soul be near, 

With Thy saving Cross appear,— 
Show Thyself to me! ” 

St. Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux.—12th Century. 


From this finehymn, and from the Jesu Dulcis Memoria, 
of which several fragments are to be found in our hymn- 
books, we learn something of the inner life of this 
greatest of medizeval churchmen. Without these and 
similar relics, this man, whose personal influence in 
Christendom has never been equalled, this founder 








* Greek Testament, Vol. I. ; Prolegomena, I. iv. 8. 
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and abbot of an order which rivalled the Clugniac in 
power and sanctity, this umpire between the sovereigns 
of Europe, this adviser of Popes, this trampler-out of 
heresies, this victorious controversialist, this author of 
a crusade, would have been the central figure of the 
history of his age ; but we might have failed to recog- 
nise him fully as a cross-bearing pilgrim, a loving and 
faithful witness for Jesus Christ. 

The love of these early poets for their Lord is often 
expressed in most touching language, as if the hearts 
which knew no earthly ties were free to love Him and 
Him only. This love dwells upon our Saviour’s foot- 
prints from the manger to the ascension, lingering 
longest and most tenderly in contemplation of that 
cross whereon His soul was made an offering for sin. 
It recognises Him in all His offices, and mounts upwards 
to the region where He exercises for us an everlasting 
priesthood. There is a total absence of dogmatic doc- 
trinal detail, but the prominent features of the Gospel 
are thrown into bold relief. Faith and trust are as 
simply expressed as in the earliest days ; and faith’s 
great objects, the person and work of the Lord, are 
felt to be so altogether equal in their simplest expres- 
sion to stir the hearts of men, that any attempt to 
gather them up into formule for better comprehen- 
sion, or to deck them out in the array of studied lan- 
guage, were to weaken their power ; hence the almost 
austere simplicity of some of the finest hymns, There 
is much evidence of the great love of those who have 
been forgiven much—no later poems which have as 
deeply fathomed the abysses of contrition and self- 
abasement, have magnified more highly the grace which 
has redeemed—none which have estimated as truly the 
power of indwelling sin, have risen more fully to the 
utterance of Paul, ‘‘ There is therefore now no con- 
demnation to them which are in Christ Jesus.” 

Among the characteristic features of this hymnology 
is the large number of addresses to the Holy Spirit 
as to a definite Person with well-defined and gracious 
offices, as the Anointer, the Guide, the Comforter, 
the Light, the Purifier, the Sanctifier. These are 
by various authors, but they all breathe the same 
spirit ; and to His gracious influences as the Guide into 
all truth, we must attribute the remarkable Purigy of 
the light which, as indicated by our favourite Latin 
hymns, shone in dark places undimmed by their un- 
wholesome exhalations. Among the most celebrated 
of these invocations to the Spirit is the grand hymn, 
Veni, Creator Spiritus, by common consent attributed 
to Charlemagne, but considered by Trench and others 
to be of an earlier date. It has always enjoyed a more 
than common dignity, and has the distinction of being 
the only hymn authorised by the Church of England 
for use in her services, The translation to be found 
in the Prayer-book is not the smooth and somewhat 





effeminate rendering by Dryden, but is by an unknown 
author, and is majestic in its rugged and antique sim- 
plicity. It is not only used by the Anglican Church 
in the ordering of bishops and priests, but at corona- 
tions, and on all occasions of more than common so- | 
lemnity ; and in the Romish Church at the creation | 
of popes and the translation of the relics of saints. | 
The following hymn owes its authorship toa gentle and | 
sorely afflicted king, who, we may believe, had found | 





| geen strife, is manifestly of that era :— 


ene SNESSEAnemenenaoeSee SE I PE LEN LE TI IE ——I 


many and true consolations amidst his many and keen 
SOITOWS :-—— 
AD SPIRITUM SANCTUM. 


“Come, thou Holy Spirit, come, 
And from Thine eternal home 
Shed the ray of iight divine. 
Come, thou Father of the poor, 
Come, thou Source of all our store, 
Come, within our bosoms shine. 


Thou of Comforters the best, 

Thou the soul’s most welcome guest, 
Sweet refreshment here below ! 

In our labour, rest most sweet, 

Grateful shadow from the heat, 
Solace in the midst of woe. 


O, most blessed Light Divine, 
Shine within these hearts of Thine, 
And our inmost being fill. 

If Thou take Thy grace away, 
Nothing pure in mankind stay, 
All our good is turned ill. 


Heal our wounds, our strength renew, 
On our dryness pour Thy dew, 
Wash the stains of guilt away. 
Bend the stubborn heart and will, 
Melt the frozen, warm the chill, 
Guide the steps that go astray.” 
King Robert the Pious.—12th Century. 
The early Latin hymns are mainly objective, that is, 

they are mainly occupied with the glories of Him 
who hung upon the Cross, and with the wonders of 
His love, without any attempt to penetrate its mys- 
teries. They are the language of profound adoration, 
so absorbed with its object in its manifold aspects of 
humiliation and exaltation as to lose sight of self al- 
together, and that complicated system of sorrows, fears, 
hopes, and joys of which self is the centre. They dwell 
mainly on the historic element of the Faith, unfolding 
it with a glorious simplicity vitalised by the glow of 
genuine devotion, ever tending upwards to the splen- 
dour in which He who “became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the Cross,” now reigns, crowned with 
the glories of the Mediatorship of the new covenant. 
The relation between the historic element and the 
purely spiritual element, between the Passion and the 
redemption which it wrought, is never lost sight of, 
but is preserved with a simplicity not to be found 
elsewhere. This objectiveness is a prominent character- 
istic of the hymns of the Restoration period, and it was 
not until the tide of Latin sacred poetry began to ebb 
that the tendency to the subjective or experimental 
style was fairly established. There are a few excep- 
tions, the most marked of which are to be found 
among St. Bernard’s hymns, especially in the Jesu 
Duleis Memoria, which is the key-note of some of the 
most touching experimental lyrics in the English lan- 
guage. Otherwise, so marked is this rule, as applied to 
the medisval poetry, that when we meet with an ex- 
perimental hymn without a clue to its date, we refer 
it at once to the fourtcenth or fifteenth century. The 
following hymn, by an unknown combatant in an un- 


IN THE FIELD. 


‘¢ Fighting the Battle of Life ! 
With a weary heart and head ; 
For in the midst of the strife, 
The banners of joy are fled. 
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Fled, and gone out of sight, 
When I thought they were so near, 
And the music of hope, this night, 
Is dying away on my ear. 
Fighting alone to-night— 
‘With not even a stander-by 
To cheer me on in the fight, 
Or to hear me when I cry. 
Only the Lord can hear, 
Only the Lord can see 
The struggle within, how dark and drear, 
Though quiet the outside be. 


Lord, I would fain be still 
And quiet behind my shield ; 
But make me to love Thy will, 
For fear I should ever yield. 
Even, as now, my hands, 
So doth my folded will 
Lie waiting Thy commands, 
Without one anxious thrill. 
But, as with sudden pain, 
My hands unfold and clasp-- 
So doth my will start up again, 
And taketh its old firm grasp. 
Nothing but perfect trust, 
And love of Thy perfect will, 
Can raise me out of the dust, 
And bid my fears lie still. 


O Lord, Thou hidest Thy face, 
And the battle-clouds prevail ; 
O grant me Thy most sweet grace, 
That I may not utterly fail ! 
Fighting alone to-night ! 
With what a sinking heart— 
Lord Jesus, in the fight, 
O stand not Thou apart!” 
Hymn of the 14th or 15th Century. 


For the poetry of spiritual experience, portraying 
the inner life of the believer’s soul with its compli- 
cated workings, we must look elsewhere than to the 
medizeval hymnology, but it is rich beyond any other 
in the poetry of spiritual adoration. 

In no department, except that of the Passion, is 
the Latin hymnology richer than in hymns on heaven, 
describing the yearning of the pilgrim soul here for 
the rest and joy of the city which hath foundations— 
the heavenly Jerusalem. The early writers recog- 
nise but one family in heaven and earth, and realise 
most vividly the union of the Church which suffers 
with Christ here and the Church which reigns with 
Him there in an eternal fellowship of praise. They 
seem to have caught the echoes of the songs of the 
upper sanctuary, as if God had vouchsafed to His 
faithful and longing servants a foretaste of the things 
which eye hath not seen nor ear heard. Among the 
treasures with which we are more or less familiarised 
by translations, it is almost invidious to select any 
specimen, but the Rhythm of Bernard de Morlaix 
must be admitted to stand alone in its unapproachable 
loveliness. 

The translations made by Dr. Neale of the cento 
published by Archbishop Trench, beginning respec- 
tively with the lines, *‘ Brief life is here our portion,” 
** To thee, O dear, dear country,” and ‘‘Jerusalem the 
golden,” are now used in praise wherever the English 
language is spoken, by Episcopalians, large bodies of 
Presbyterians, Moravians, Nonconformists of all deno- 
minations, and Roman Catholics. They have been 
introduced into more than fifty hymnals in this coun- 








try and America within the short space of eleven 
years ; and, while extensively used in public worship, 
are no less prized for private use by thousands of 
pilgrims who are yearning for their home, and have 
acquired an almost sacred value from being uttered 
amidst the swellings of Jordan by tongues which 
were faltering with the feebleness of death. To Arch- 
bishop Trench, for having disinterred this poem, which 
had been buried for seven centuries, and to Dr. Neale 
for having placed it within the reach of all by a 
translation in which much of the exceeding beauty of 
the original is retained, the thanks of the Church are 
most justly due. 

Of the Latin hymn-writers whose productions are 
noticed in these papers, Bernard de Morlaix was the 
most distinctively a monk—a monk, however, in the 
palmiest days of monasticism, under the benignant, 
and, as his greater Cistercian namesake thought, the too 


benignant rule of the learned and saintly Peter the . 


Venerable, himself a poet, in whose arms the weary 
and hunted Abelard at last found rest. The stately 
Abbey of Ciugny, rich in every luxury of that age, 
one of the great ruling powers of Western Christendom, 


the home of refinement and learning, the retreat of . 


pious princes weary of strife, with its glorious church, 
its full and splendid ritual, and a fame which no 
other religious house has ever equalled, throbbed with 
more of **the world’s ceaseless toil and endeavour” 
than we are wont to associate with a monastery ; and 
indeed there is room for the suspicion that secular 
dexterity in connection with rival candidates for the 
Roman throne was highly esteemed among the brethren, 
and that the Clugniacs, as an order, were at least as 
ambitious to produce great world-leaders and scholars 
as great saints. In the middle of the twelfth century, 
when Bernard wrote, Clugny was at the zenith of its 
magnificence and reputation ; and the Hora Novissima 
has for us a greater charm, not as a morbid emanation 
from a dismal cell, or the languishing of a recluse 
worn out by solitude and austerities for the hour of 
deliverance, but as the expression of the enlightened 
longing of a saint who, from the princely halls of 
Clugny, had caught sight of another mansion, even 
the heayenly. 

The poem, De Contemptu Mundi, of which the 
Hora Novissima is the opening portion, contains 
three thousand lines, and is mainly a satire on the 
corruption of the age. The original is in dactylic 
hexameters, and has a singular and majestic sweet- 
ness, despite the difficult measure, which the good 
monk believed nothing but the aid of the Spirit 
could have enabled him to sustain throughout so long 
apoem. In the translation, Dr. Neale has wisely 
refrained from torturing the English language into a 
form so alien to its genius. Of the beauty of the 
hymn as rendered by him it is needless to speak, for, 
thank God, the yearnings of that heavenly-home sick- 
ness which He has implanted are the same in all ages, 
and the rhythm of the poor Clugniac monk touches a 
chord in every heart which has-been taught to desire 
*¢a better country, that is a heavenly.” 

Never was such a succession of beatific visions made 
to pass before the eye. Beauty, harmony, kindred 
companionship, peace, rest, triumph, love, joy, secu- 
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rity, eternity—all which the human spirit seeks here, 
and fails to find, were above, in the paradise of God, as 
it appeared to the wistful eyes of the monk. There 
were the ranks of the holy augels, there the Cherubim 
and Seraphim, there the glorious company of the 
Apostles, the goodly fellowship of the Prophets, the 
noble Army of Martyrs, and the Holy Church redeemed 
from among men, presented at last unto the Father 
by the Son as His elect and stainless Bride. But 
though the writer, praying in the words of a more an- 
cient hymn, that he might be ‘‘ numbered among the 
Saints in glory everlasting,” yearned for their blissful 
fellowship, his exquisite strains, ever returning to 
circle round his Lord, are a ceaseless echo of the 
words, ‘* Whom have I in heaven but Thee?”’ The 
*¢ Halls of Syon, conjubilant with song,” to him would 
have been vacant and joyless, but for the life-giving 
presence of the King. ‘*The Lamb is ever near thee— 
The corner-stone.is Christ—the Prince is ever in them.” 
The presence of the Saviour, the revelation of His 
glory, the fulness of His love, are to him the light, the 
life, the atmosphere of heaven. The rhythm is evan- 
gelical, in the proper meaning of the term, and proves 
that the Light had power to penetrate the cloister-dark- 
ness of that era. The full pardon assured by the 
Atonement, the washing of regeneration, the strength 
perfected in weakness, the worthlessness of the crea- 
ture, and the imputed righteousness of the Saviour, are 
the subjects of the song which the redeemed from earth 
are represented as singing ; and the conclusion, in 
which the writer speaks of himself as habitually ‘‘ leap- 
ing for joy ” while struggling in his Master’s strength, 
expresses an assurance of hope worthy of the period 
of the Church’s greatest light. In fact, there is not 
a stanza of this lovely hymn which may not be 
taken up and sung until the gates of the Holy City 
open to receive the redeemed. The cento which 
follows, though not equal in merit to the three 
which are used so largely in the Church, is yet very 
beautiful. 


The Rhythm of Bernard de Morlaix on the Heavenly 
Country. Dedicated to Peter the Venerable, Abbot 
of Clugny. 


HORA NOVISSIMA.* . 
‘¢ The world is very evil ; 
The times are waxing late : 
Be sober and keep vigil ; 
The Judge is at the gate: 
The Judge that comes in mercy, 
The Judge that comes with might, 
To terminate the evil, 
To diadem the right. 
Then glory yet unheard of 
Shall shed abroad its ray, 
Resolving all enigmas, 
An endless Sabbath day ; 
And the sunlit land that recks not 
Of tempest nor of fight, 
Shall fold within its bosom 
Each happy Israelite. 
*Tis fury ill and scandal, 
Tis jaeaceless peace below ; 
Peace endless, ageless, strifeless, 
The halls of Syon know. 





_ * The above cento, and the hymn by Cardinal Damiani, are taken 
from Dr. Neale’s Medizval Hymns, with the kind permission of 
Messrs. J. Masters and Son, to whom the copyright belongs. 





Yes, peace! for war is needless— 
Yes, calm! for storm is past— 
And goal from finish’d labour, 
And anchorage at last. 
Strive, man, to win that glory, 
Toil, man, to gain that light, 
Send hope before to grasp it, 
Till hope be lost in sight ; 
When He whom now we trust in 
Shall then be seen and known, 
And they that know and see Him 
Shall have Him for their own. 
Then all the halls of Syon 
For aye shall be complete, 
And in the Land of Beauty 
All things of beauty meet. 


The glorious holy people, 
Who evermore relied 
Upon their Chief and Father, 
The King, the Crucified ; 
The sacred ransom’d number, 
Now bright with endless sheen, 
Who made the Cross their watchword, 
Of Jesus, Nazarene ; 
Whose breasts are fill’d with gladness, 
Whose mouths are tuned to praise, 
What time now safe for ever, 
On former sins they gaze ; 
The fouler was the error, 
The sadder was the fall, 
The ampler are the praises, 
Of Him who pardoned all. 
Their one and only anthem 
The fulness of His love, 
Who gives, instead of torment, 
Eternal joys above. 
O fields that know no sorrow ! 
O state that fears no strife ! 
O princely bow’rs ! O land of flow’rs ! 
O realm and home of Life ! 


Thou feel’st in mystic rapture, 
O bride that know’st no guile, 
The Prince’s sweetest kisses, 
The Prince’s loveliest smile ; 
Unfading lilies, bracelets 
Of living pearl thine own ; 
The LAs is ever near thee, 
The Bridegroom thine alone. 
The Crown is He to guerdon, 
The Buckler to protect, 
And He Himself the Mansion, 
And He the Architect. 
The only art thou needest, 
Thanksgiving for thy lot : 
The only joy thou seekest, 
The Life where Death is not: 
And all thine endless leisure 
In sweetest accents sings, 
The ill that was thy merit— 
The wealth that is thy King’s. 


O sweet and blessed country, 
Shall I ever see thy face ? 
O sweet and blessed country, 
Shall I ever win thy grace ? 
I ask not for my merit ; 
I seek not to deny 
My merit is destruction, 
A child of wrath am I. 
When in my sin I totter, 
I weep, or try to weep ; 
When in Zis strength | struggle, 
For very joy I leap. 
Exult, O dust and ashes ! 
The Lord shall be thy part ; 
His only, His for ever, 
Thou shalt be, and thou art ! 
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Jerusalem the glorious! * 
The glory of the elect ! 
O dear and future vision 
That eager hearts expect : 
Even now by faith I see thee : 
Even here thy walls discern : 
To thee my thoughts are kindled, 
And strive and pant and yearn. 
O mine, my golden Syon ! 
O lovelier far than gold ! 
With laurel-girt battalions, 
And safe victorious fold ; 
O none can tell thy bulwarks, 
How gloriously they rise ; 
O none can tell thy capitals 
Of beautiful device ; 
Thy loveliness oppresses 
All human thought and heart ; 
And none, O peace, O Syon, 
Can sing thee as thou art! 
Jerusalem Exultant, 
On that securest shore, 
I Hope thee, Wish thee, Sing thee, 
And Love thee evermore.” 
Bernard of Clugny.—12th Century. 


This rhythm, so happily rescued from oblivion, 
must not be confounded with the rugged but grand 
hymn, Urbs beata Hierusalem, by an unknown author, 
and supposed to date from the eighth century. This 
last hymn is the parent of the English and German 
New Jerusalem hymns of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries. To it the antique and 
vigorous rhyme of Queen Elizabeth’s time, ‘‘ Jerusalem, 
my happy home,” better known as slightly varied and 
added to by David Dickson into ‘‘O mother dear, 
Jerusalem ;” the popular hymn, “‘ Jerusalem, my happy 
home ;”? composed in 1801, and innumerable others, 
owe their inspiration, The De Glorid et gaudiis 
Paradisi of S. Peter Damiani, and the Superne Matris 
Gaudia of Adam of St. Victor, have likewise been 
recast or imitated frequently, and it is well for our 
English hymnology to acknowledge its debt to the 
lyrics of those dim and far-off days. 

The Latin hymnology is very rich in Judgment 
Hymns. The clear vision of the cross was accom- 
panied by clear vision of the doom from which that 
cross was the only salvation. To the early and 
medieval Christian poets the Day of the Crucifixion 
and the Day of Judgment were equally present as 
realities, They comprehended absolutely literally, 
such declarations as ** God hath appointed a day in 
which He will judge the world in righteousness ;” ‘‘In 
the day when God shall judge the secrets of men,” 
and the like. To the coming of such a day they 
believed that the Old and New Testaments and 
the Sibylline verses, not then divested of a certain 
mysterious authority, alike bore witness ; and con- 
sistent with the voice of Jewish, Christian, and 
Heathen revelation, was the universal intuition of the 
heart of man. Lach, whether singly or together, 
pointed to a Judge from whom no secrets are hid, a Bar 
at which human pleadings are inadmissible, a Doom 
from which the righteous scarcely can be saved, a 
Sentence—retributive, final, eternal. The time had | 
not yet arrived when the idea of Judgment to come 
was to be so attenuated and enfeebled by tortuous 
processes of reasoning as to slacken its grasp on the 





human intellect. The steadfast, literal, childlike 


belief in the ever-threatening, ever-hastening day of 
Judgment is extensively woven into the Latin sacred 
poetry. To it we owe the Dies Ira, the grandest of 
medizeval hymns, and which is probably more univer-: 
sally known than any other fragment of medieval 
literature. Owing its authorship, as is supposed, to 
Thomas of Celano, a Minorite monk of the thirteenth 
century—the intimate friend, as he was afterwards the 
biographer, of St. Francis d’Assissi—its unique merit, 
and its appeal to the strongest intuitive belief of 
humanity, gave it the foremost place among the 
masterpieces of Sacred Song in the century of its 
composition, and have sustained it in that place for 
600 years, 

To the men of that era the Dies Ire derived ad- 
ditional solemnity from the fact, that the Vulgate, 
Zeph. i. 15, had made its opening line already 
familiar to their ears. The universal expectation of 
this day, in the popular as well as in the religious 
mind of the period, emboldened the monk to use a 
majestic simplicity of speech in the setting forth of 
his theme. The metre which he devised, the triple 
rhyme and double ending, has an effect unequalled 
for solemnity, and has been likened, not inaptly, to 
the blow following blow of the hammer on the anvil. 
Goethe has taken the full advantage of its combined 
majesty of sense and sound in the well-known passage 
in Faust, in which certain stanzas of this requiem are 
made to fall on the ears of the guilty and friendless 
Margaret, crushing her to the dust amidst the throng 
of purer worshippers ; and Scott introduces it with 
great effect at the conclusion of The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. No translator has ever succeeded in repro- 
ducing the glory of the original, neither has it been 
possible in any case altogether to obscure it. In Ger- 
many there are more than sixty published translations 
or versions, and amongst the translators’ names are 
those of Augustus Schlegel, Fichte, and Herder. 
Among the many English translations which have 
appeared, from 1621 downwards, the one which 
follows is, I think, the most successful in reproducing 
the spirit of the original; but though metrically 
faithful, it is scarcely so literal as those of Dr. Irons, 
Dean Alford, Mr. Williams, and Mrs, Charles, 


DIES IRZ.* 


‘* Day of anger, day of wonder, 
When the world shall roll asunder, 
Quench’d in fire and smoke and thunder! 


O, vast terror, wild, heartreuding, 
Of that hour when Earth is ending, 
And her jealous Judge descending ; 





* Among the other Latin judgment hymns which are more or less 
well known, are the Apparebit repentina magna Dies Domini of the 7th 
century, and the De Die Judicii of the 12th. There is a quaint and 
awful hymn, called by Dr. Neale “ the Dies Ire of individual life,” by 
8. Peter Damiani, the Cardinal Bishop of Ostia, and the coadjutor of 
Gregory VII. in his measures of church reform. Though it is but 
the doleful breathings of his spirit from the solitudes of 8. Croce 
d’Avellano, after his resignation of the Cardinalate, it is too faithful 
an index of that fear of death by which myriads at that period were 
enslaved, to be altogether overlooked in a paper which regards the 
Latin hymns as a faithful exponent of Latin Christianity. There is 
only space for four, out of eight stanzas :— 


‘Oh, what terror in thy forethought, 
Ending scene of mortal life ! 

Heart is sicken’d, reins are loosen’d, 
Thrills each nerve with terror rife, 

When the anxious heart depicteth, 
All the anguish of the strife! .... 
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When the trumpet’s voice astoundeth, 
Through earth’s sepulchres reboundeth, 
Summons universal soundeth ! 


Death astonied, Nature shaken, 
See all creatures, as they waken, 
To that dire tribunal taken. 


Lo! the Judge, when He arraigneth, 
Every hidden thing explaineth, 
Nothing unavenged remaineth. 


In that fiery revelation 
Where shall I make supplication, 
When the just hath scarce salvation ? 


Fount of Love, dread King Supernal, 
Freely giving life eternal, 
Save me from the pains infernal ! 


This forget not, sweet Life-giver. 
Me Thou camest to deliver ; 
Cast me not away for ever ! 


Seeking me Thy sad life lasted, 
On the Cross death’s pains were tasted ; 
Let not toil like this be wasted ! 


God of righteous retribution, 
Grant my sins full absolution, 
Ere Thy wrath’s last execution ! 


Lo, I stand, with face suffused, 
Groaning in my guilt accustd ; 
Spare my soul with sorrow bruiséd ! 


Though my prayers are full of failing, 
Save me, of Thy grace availing, 
From the pit of endless wailing ! 





When to penal fire are driven 
Those who would not be forgiven, 
Call me with Thy saints to heaven! 


Kneeling, crushed in heart before Thee, 

Sad and suppliant I adore Thee, 

Hear me! save me! I implore Thee!’’* 
Attributed to Thomas of Celano,—13th Century. 


All Christendom was hushed when the notes of this 
grand hymn were heard. It was a direct address to 
the Son, earth’s ‘‘ Jealous Judge,” yet the Saviour, 
who had tasted death’s pains for sinful men ; and the 
trembling, pleading voice of the solitary singer vibrated 
through every heart. They were days of much dis- 
tressand doubt. The terror of death and judgment 
to come, for a season taken away, had returned with 
the returning bondage to things which perish with the 
using, giving a sombre tinge to the Christian life, 
except in afew instances, where perfect love exorcised 
fear—a tinge which deepened into thick darkness 
before the time when the German Reformation let 
God’s blessed sunlight in upon the human soul. But the 
saddened, trembling prayers of the medizeval hymnolo- 
gists were long ago merged in the unutterable gladness 
of the songs of the Father’s house ; the throbbing 
hearts were long since stilled upon the Father’s bosom ; 
and we, *‘ the children of the day,” claim kinship with 
these the fathers, for that they ‘‘all were wnder the 
cloud, and all passed through the sea, and all ate the 
same spiritual meat, and all drank the same spiritual 
drink; for they drank of that spiritual Rock which 
followed them ; AND THAT Rock was Curist!” 

IsaBeLLa L. Birp. 





PALESTINE AS A CENTRE OF LIGHT AND CIVILISATION. 


Ir is interesting and instructive to note the. nflu- 
ence which Palestine exercised in days past upon the 
education and civilisation of the world; and I am 
persuaded it might even now be made to exercise an 
influence scarcely less extensive and beneficial. 

For fifteen centuries Palestine was the centre of 
religious and intellectual light. It stood midway 





Sense hath perish’d, tongue is rigid, 
Eyes are filming o’er in death ; 

Palpitates the breast, and hoarsely 
Gasps the rattling throat for breath 

Limbs are torpid, lips are pallid, 
Breaking nature quivereth. 


All come round him! Cogitation, 
Habit, Word, and Deed are there ! 
All, though much and sore he struggle, 

Hover o’er him in the air; 
Turn he this way, turn he that way, 
On his inmost soul they glare. 


CHRIST, unconquer’d — of Glory, 
Thou my wretched soul relieve, 
In that most extremest terror, 
When the body she must leave ; 
Let the accuser of the brethren, 
O’er me then no power receive ; 
Shepherd, Thou Thy sheep thus ransomed 
Tu Thy country lead on high ; 
Where for ever in fruition 
I may see Thee eye to eye.” 
Cardinal Damiani.—11th Century. 


From the contemplated anguish of the strife, the writhing soul, the 
glaring eyes watching, the gnawing fangs torturing, the sickened and 
agonising spirit, we are glad to turn to the Cruz Mundi Benedicto and 
the De Glorid et Gaudiis Puradisi, for the assurance that Damiani, from 
= _— of his superstitions, clung solely to Him who hath abolished 

ca 





between the three greatest nations of antiquity, Egypt, 
Assyria, and Greece; and the philosophy of those 
nations was but a reflection, more or less clear or 
clouded, of the Divine wisdom revealed to the 
Hebrews. 

When the heavenly revelation, which at sundry 
times and in divers manners had been given to the 
Prophets, was at length consummated and perfected 
by the Son of God, Palestine was the place where He 
lived and taught. In it God established a school ; in 
it He Himself trained men to be the instructors of 
mankind, Palestine then became the birthplace of 
moral and intellectual life, and of civil and religious 
liberty. And the glorious principles born there were 
not intended to be confined to that land. Our Lord’s 
last command to His disciples was, ‘Go and teach all 
nations. . . teaching them to observe all things what- 
soever I have commanded you.” 

To the obedience which the disciples and their suc- 
cessors rendered to that command we owe—the world 
owes—all the triumphs of science, all the benign effects 
of commercial intercourse, and all the manifold biess- 
ings which Christian education, Christian example, 
and Christian truth have diffused among the nations. 

It was yot without a wise purpose Palestine was 





* This Translation of the “ Dies Ire,” by Mr. P. 8. Worsley, is 
taken from “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” March, 1860, 
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made God’s school on earth, and the radiating point of 
Divine knowledge. Its geographical position was 
adapted to its destined end, and other circumstances 
connected with its civil and social history contributed 
to the promotion of the same object. It may be well 
to notice some of these. 

When Christianity was established by our Lord, the 
Mediterranean had become the highway of nations, 
and the maritime cities of Syria were among the most 
distinguished marts of commerce. From Czsarea, 
Tyre, and Sidon, the messengers of the Gospel were 
conveyed to all the ports of Europe and Africa, and, 
with Eastern merchants and merchandise, they pene- 
trated to the cities and villages of the interior. At 
that period also the enterprise of the Nabatheans, the 
Syrians, and the Romans had formed roads across the 
broad wastes of Arabia to Persia and India, and over 
the desert of Sinai and isthmus of Suez to Egypt and 
Central Africa. Along these flowed ceaseless streams 
of commerce, and along them the faithful disciples of 
an exalted Saviour carried the Gospel to the most 
distant tribes and nations. 

Another circumstance contributed to make Pales- 
tine important as a centre of light. The conquests of 
Alexander the Great, and the subsequent establish- 
ment of Grecian dynasties in the provinces of his vast 
empire, introduced the Greek language into Western 
Asia. Its beauty and force recommended it at once 
to all thoughtful men. It was cultivated with success 
in the famous schools of Egypt and Syria, and it 
became ere long the language of literature and of 
polite society throughout the world. 

This noble tongue, from its unparalleled power of 
expressing every variety of human thought and Divine 
revelation, and from its universal diffusion, would 
seem to have been specially designed by an all-wise 
Providence for embodying the sublime doctrines of 
Christianity, and bearing them to the ends of the 
earth, The Hellenistic dialect, of which Palestine 
was one of the chief centres, was even more adapted 
for this grand purpose than the purer Attic of Greece 
itself. It freely admitted those Hebrew idioms, and 
that eastern mould of thought and imagery required 
to set forth the types, symbols, and ceremonies of the 
Old Testament ; and it likewise admitted such new 
terms, new combinations, and new shades of significa- 
tion as the peculiar doctrines and rites of the Christian 
dispensation rendered necessary. 

Through no other language then existing, from no 
other centre, could Christianity have been diffused with 
so much clearness, with so much rapidity, and with 
such wondrous success, 

God carries out His plans and purposes in and for 
the Church through human agency. The agency He 
selects is always the best. The places and times of 
action are likewise chosen with a wise prescience. In 
this our Heavenly Master sets us an example, and 
teaches us a lesson. In these days it becomes an 
awakened Church to follow the example of her Head, 
and to learn the lesson He has taught her. 

With these facts before me, I cannot but think that 
the attention of Christendom is now imperatively 
called to Palestine. It is our Hoty Lanp—the land 
of the Patriarchs, the Prophets, and the Apostles— 





the land of our Saviour, of His sufferings and His 
triumphs. Our hearts bleed over its long, long tale 
of woe. As traveller after traveller returns with 
more and more vivid descriptions of its blood-stained 
ruins, and terrible desolations, we weep over its fall, 
and pray for its regeneration. We owe it much ; and 
gratitude constrains us to use our best efforts to give 
it back again the blessings we got from it. When 


| the claims of Palestine are fairly presented, I cannot 


think that any true Christian would or could refuse to 
promote by all the agencies within his reach, by all 
the means in his power, the revival of letters and 
religion in that land. 

But it is not a feeling of sentimental gratitude which 
should mainly stimulate us to seek the good of 
Palestine. True, this is, and ought to be, a power- 
ful stimulant ; but there are others which, I believe, 
are calculated to exercise a still more powerful in- 
fluence on an enlightened and thoughtful public. 

It cannot be questioned that Palestine is now the 
great centre of attraction, as well in the literary and 
scientific as in the religious world. Thousands of 
Christian pilgrims visit it annually. They flock to it 
from the various provinces of the Turkish Empire, 
from Egypt, from Nubia and Abyssinia, from the 
Nestorian mountains, from the wilds of Georgia and 
Circassia, and from the remote regions of Russia and 
Siberia. These poor pilgrims venerate Palestine as 
their sanctuary : to them every spot in the land is 
“holy ground.” Yet, during their passage through 
it, and their sojourn at its shrines, they see nothing, 
they hear nothing, tending to enlighten their minds, to 
ennoble their principles, or to strengthen their faith. 
On the contrary, they are exposed to the most deprav- 
ing influences ; they have not only to endure hard- 
ships and to submit to insulting and oppressive treat- 
ment at the hands of the Mohammedan authorities, 
but they are plundered mercilessly by their own 
clergy ; they are taught to believe absurd legends, to 
place their trust in empty heartless forms, and to 
take part in ceremonies at once superstitious and 
blasphemous. It is too often the case that, bankrupt 
in means, degraded in mind, and, in the case of the 
young, ruined in character, these pilgrims return in 
misery and sadness to their distant homes, 

It might be far otherwise. Now the pilgrims carry 
away with them as amulets and charms fragments of 
the Holy Sepulchre, blessed beads from Bethany, 
pieces of the true cross, and reliques of saints. I have 
been told, too, that immense numbers of little prints 
of the Holy City, and scenes around it, are supplied by 
an English publishing house to the ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments in Jerusalem for sale to pilgrims. Were 
Palestine made the seat ofa great educational institute, 
in which its youths would be trained in those princi- 
ples which have ennobled our own country, then 
pilgrims might be largely benefited by their visits to 
that land. A hurried tour through an enlightened 
country, intercourse, however brief, with an educated 
people, improves and elevates the mind. And, be- 
sides, means might then be adopted by a judicious 
and well-trained agency, to communicate to the pil- 
grims useful information, and to distribute among 
them useful books, I know from personal experience 
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that they are not averse to receive instruction from | aristocracy and its literature. Jerusalem and Hebron 
those competent to give it; and I know also that most | are, after Mecca, its holiest shrines. If that gigantic 
of them would joyfully accept books, especially copies | system of falsehood, fanaticism, and crime is to be 
of the Word of God. The Seriptures, and books of | successfully assailed, Syria must be the centre of action, 
sound religious and moral instruction, might in this | and education, based upon sound Christian principles, 
way be disseminated in remote countries and provinces | must be the chief weapon. 
where the missionary and the colporteur dare not set Here is a noble field for the Christian philanthro- 
their feet. I could give many cases in point. I) pist. Two hundred millions of our fellow-men are 
remember on one occasion meeting with a young Nes- | Mohammedans. Their empire stretchés from the 
torian from a remote village in the mountains of Kur- | shores of the Atlantic to the Wall of China, embracing 
distan. Though a Christian in name, he knew next to | Some of the fairest regions of the globe. Morocco, 
nothing of Christianity. He had never even seen a Algiers, Tunis; Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, Arabia, 
Bible ; and he was delighted when I presented him | Persia, Bokhara, Tartary, and a large part of India, 
with one, A year passed, The time of the Feast | are all theirs, Arabic is their sacred language, the 
again came round. Three youths from that village | language of the Koran, which their doctors refuse to 
called upon me on their way to Jerusalem. They translate ; and to at least three-fourths of them that 
described in graphic terms the sensation produced in language is vernacular. In Syria, Arabic is spoken in 
their wild mountain home by the reading of the Bible, | its purest form. Men trained there could act as 
and before leaving they said they had got a commis- | instructors in the remotest parts of the Mohammedan 
sion to buy three copies, world. A literature composed and printed there would 
Palestine is also the centre of attraction to the | disseminate the blessings of knowledge, both sacred 
Jews. They take pleasure in its stones : its very dust | and secular, among a hundred and fifty millions of 
is dear to them. From the ends of the earth their | the human race. 
eyes are turned to Jerusalem, and their hearts yearn Are there not therefore some very striking points of 
for their holy city. Yet the Jews in Palestine are | analogy between the state and influence of Palestine 
strangers, They are gathered chiefly from those cities | in the present day, and in the time of the Apostles ? 
and countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa where there But the question now presents itself : How are we to 
is little light and less liberty. Profoundly ignorant of | improve the present opportunity ? What can be done 
everything except their own laws and traditions, op- | for Syria, and, through Syria, for the world ? 
pressed by the rulers of the land, steeped in poverty It is manifest. that ordinary missionary work, how- 
and misery, reviled by all sects, the poor Jew feels | ever zealously prosecuted, however successfully carried 
that in his fatherland he is a very outcast from | out, cannot supply the great want of the times, or 
society. What wonder, then, that he should be/| furnish the complete agency and instrumentality 
bigoted and fanatical? He hears nought: save curses | required. The grand object of the missionary is to 
and reproaches : he experiences no kindness, no sym- | convert souls by a preached Gospel. For this object 
pathy. In the other forms of faith he sees round | mission funds are contributed, and to this he is 
him there is nothing to attract, and there is every- | expected, and properly so, by those who send him, to 
thing to repel him, Christian worship, with its saints | give his whole time and strength. All other work 
and images, is gross idolatry ; Christian education is | must be subsidiary, The missionary must not become 
a tissue of lying legends and silly superstitions ;| a schoolmaster, or a professor, or a printer, or an 
Christian love is abuse and fierce invective. Were an | editor. The training of the young he can legiti- 
opportunity afforded the Jews of witnessing the full | mately undertake only so far as to enable them to 
development of Christianity in this their beloved land, | comprehend the saving truths of religion. In the 
it might be far otherwise with them. Did they see its | formation of a literature his labours must be mainly, 
blessed effects in the moral and religious training of | if not exclusively, confined to the theological and 
the young; in the liberty, the integrity, the charity, | devotional elements. Printing aud publishing are 
and the prosperity which the religion of Christ en- | beyond his province, except in cases of absolute neces- 
genders and fosters, they could not fail to have their | sity. The preparation of works on systematic educa- 
own minds enlightened and their hearts expanded ; tion, on science, and on general literature, he cannot 
and I feel convinced they would endeavour to secure | undertake. Neither will his time nor his higher 
for their own children the inestimable advantages of a | calling permit him to engage in the training of 
similar education. Whatever would tend to educate | teachers and assistants. 
and liberalise the Jews of Palestine, would also in like The missionary is a pioneer. He opens and pre- 
manner affect their brethren in all lands. pares the way for the army of education and civili- 
One other fact I must not overlook. It is still sation. By the preaching of the glorious Gospel, he 
wider in its bearings and more splendid in its pro- | creates the feeling of want—the earnest longing and 
spects than the foregoing. crying for education and a literature. This want 
Syria may be regarded as the head-quarters of the | others must supply. The missionary establishes a 
religion and language of Islam. True, Mecca is the | Church, and tends it in its infancy ; but his Society 
nominal sanctuary of the prophet ; but from its re- | cannot, and ought not, to provide or train a suc- 
mote situation, in the midst of pathless deserts, it has | cession of ministers. The ministry must be native, 
little influence upon, as it has little intercourse with, springing from the members of the Church, selected 
the world. Damascus, Hamath, and Aleppo are the and trained from among her sons. They must receive 
strongholds of Mohammedanism— the seats of its such an education as no unaided missionary association 
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can be expected to supply. A Church without schools 
is incomplete. What would our own Churches in 
Britain be, even with their able ministry, and noble 
literature, and multifarious agency, if deprived of 
schools ? Children require a thorough and systematic 
training to fit them for the duties and responsibilities 
of Church membership. Christianity aims at, and is 
embodied in, the highest cultivation of the mental and 
moral powers. It is no system of darkness. It is 
altogether incompatible with it. It lives in the light; 
and is itself the fullest and most glorious effulgence of 
light. A system of education cannot be carried on 
without trained teachers. Where missionary work 
begins to be successful, the want of teachers begins to 
be felt ; and just in proportion to its success does the 
want increase. As town after town, and village after 
village, hears and receives the Gospel message, the cry 
is raised, ‘‘Send us teachers,—give us and our 
children the blessings of education.” The missionary 
cannot respond to that cry. He has not the teachers. 
He has no proper means of training them. He feels 
himself embarrassed, his hands crippled, just at the 
very time when his hopes are brightest, and when 
active and efficient agency is most needed. 

Such, I believe, is the position of Syrian missions 
at the present moment, These missions have been 
among the most successful in the world. Their 
success is not to be estimated by the number of 
reported converts, or the size of the congregations 
statedly assembling for public worship. Those who 
estimate the success of foreign missions by such data 
know little about them. Missionary operations in 
Syria have changed to a great extent the whole tone 
of society; they have created a desire for education 
and a thirst for reading. A leavening process, in 
fact, has commenced, and is making steady progress 
among all sects and classes throughout the land. At 
Beyrout, Jerusalem, Damascus, Aleppo, and nume- 
rous towns and villages around these great centres of 
missionary influence and labour, the people are now 
urgent and incessant in their demand for schools and 
books. Teachers cannot be supplied. I know my- 
self that a large number of trained teachers could be 
successfully employed in various parts of Syria at the 
present moment. Their presence would be hailed with 
joy by thousands of the people. Assistant missionaries 
are also very much needed to carry on the work of 
evangelisation in the smaller towns and _ villages. 
These must be men of liberal education, fitted by 
their training to instruct and elevate their brethren. 
The missionary institutions at Beyrout and Jerusalem 
have done a great and good work. They have already 
sent forth a large number of able and devoted men ; 
but they are altogether inadequate to present wants. 
None know this better or lament it more than the 
missionaries themselves. And, besides, the demand 
for the publications of the American mission press in 
Syria, Egypt, Northern Africa, and elsewhere, now far 


A 





exceeds the power of supply. The intrinsic value of 
these publications, both educational and theological, 
and the great beauty and accuracy of their typography, 
have recommended them to all Arabic-speaking peoples, 
A desire, too, has been created for other works such as 
might embrace a wider range of topics, but which mis- 
sionaries cannot be expected to produce, and which 
a mission press, however liberally supported and con- 
ducted, could not legitimately supply. 

In addition to all this, the recent extension of com- 
mercial intercourse in Syria and Egypt; the opening of 
roads, railways, and lines of steamers; the extensive 
researches of scientific expeditions; the large influx of 
European and American travellers, and the consequent 
infusion of the elements of Western life and civilisa- 
tion, have occasioned a great and increasing demand 
for clerks, secretaries, engineers, and physicians, and 
have rendered necessary a higher standard of education 
among business men and merchants generally. The 
future prosperity of these countries, and of the whole 
Arabic-speaking world, must largely depend on the 
efforts now made by Christian philanthropists in 
England and America to provide the means of educa- 
tion, and to satisfy the growing thirst for know- 
ledge. 

I am rejoiced to see that a great Central Educa- 
tional Institute is about to be established at Beyrout. 
This is just what Syria needs. Though founded by 
foreigners, it is to be, to all intents and purposes, a 
native college. Its language is to be exclusively 
Arabic. Its course of instruction is to embrace the 
ordinary branches of a liberal education,—mathe- 
matics, natural science, languages, law, and medicine. 
While systematic theology is to be excluded, being 
wisely left to the several missionary agencies, yet the 
whole education given will be grounded on the broad 
and firm basis of Christian truth and morality. 

This is an undertaking which all Protestants may 
bid God speed; and in which they may heartily co- 
operate. It contains nothing of sectarianism. The 
revival of knowledge, and through it the promotion of 
the social happiness and prosperity of the nations and 
tribes of the East, are the grand objects aimed at. 
The college will confer advantages equally on all 
Eastern missions. It will train their schoolmasters, 
and supply them with well-educated pastors and 
assistants. It will largely benefit mercantile houses 
and public companies in the Levant, by providing 
what cannot now be obtained,—educated and trust- 
worthy clerks and agents. And it will contribute to 
promote the revival of letters in Palestine, and gene- 
rally throughout the East. To all generous and 
enlightened Protestants,—to all, whose Christian 
feelings, human sympathies, or secular interests, may 
lead them to desire and seek the welfare of Syria, I 
confidently and earnestly commend the cause of the 
Syrian Protestant COLLEGE. 

J. L. Porter. 
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THE TRANSLATION OF ENOCH. 


HE linger’d by the altars still, 
After the evening sacrifice ; 

Nor heeded that the winds blew chill 
Across the plains from Paradise ; 
That like the breath of one that slept, 

Faint, fainter came the odorous kiss 
Which from the flower-beds overleapt 
The guarded gates of Eden’s bliss. 


He linger’d until all the land 
Had changed her rainbow robes to grey, 
And Night had slid her jewell’d hand 
Across the eyelids of the day ; 
And all the jubilant notes that sweep, 
Strack from a thousand happy lives, 
Caught in the gentle arms of Sleep, 
Lay silent in her silken gyves. 


Slowly the.night roll’d back ; to west, 


To east, the darkness fell away : 
The clouds, by feet of angels press’d, 
Flash’d back the light of heavenly day. 
And that old patriarch of earth 
Shrank not, but felt in every vein 
The instizict of a lordlier worth, — 
A sudden ripening of the grain. 


‘*O God ! what rapturous joy is this !— 
I, who have.seen Thee face to face, 
Seem swooning in ecstatic bliss, 
Dissolved in some Divine embrace ;— 
For is it life; or is it death, 
Soft breathing on my countenance ; 
That floats like music from beneath, 
And lifts me tp as in a trance ? 


‘* T see Thee not as whilom Thou 
In angel-form didst visit me ; 
And yet it seems, I know not how, 
That all this place is full of Thee. 
I feel Thee some pervasive power ; 
Unseen, unheard, I know Thee near :— 
The earth melts from me, field and flower, 
Confused in light, they disappear.” 


Strong as the rushing waves that roll 
Over the floodgates in a storm, 
The rapture overflow’d his soul, 
Gush’d over eyes and face and form ; 
Until his form became so fair, 
With trancéd eyes that shone like stars, 
For him each mountain seem’d a stair, 
And all the altars fiery cars. 


Oh, golden cars ! oh, glittering stairs ! 
Oh, all things pointing to the sky ! 

Catch up his spirit unawares, 
Wrapt in transporting ecstacy ! 

Up to the twelve foundation-stones— 
Jasper to burning amethyst, 

Up where ten thousand thousand thrones 
Are ranged around the Loftiest ! 


His face, that erst Time’s footprints show’d, 
Wax'd glorious, bright like Eden’s sun, 

Amidst a circumambient cloud 

Of hoary locks, that crownlike shone, 





Bathed in that strange ethereal glow,— 
Till the translation was complete, 
And Enoch heard the distant flow 
Of music exquisitely sweet. 


So sweet !—so far !—but coming near 
And nearer, coming‘like the wind 
That sweeps across a dusky mere, 
And rends apart the misty blind. 
Still nearer, till that swelling sea 
Of sound resolved itself in words ; 
As if joy’s whole intensity 
Were dash’d along the sentient chords :— 


** Come up, belovtd! Wide the gates 

Are open, and the glory streams, 
Glory on glory. He awaits 

Who crown’d thy days and fill’d thy dreams. 
Thou trustedst He was wholly great, 

And strong to save where all would fail, 
Altho’ salvation’s postulate 

Is hidden yet behind the veil. 


** Come up, belovtd! We have stood 
Expectant to attend thy death, 
Too certain that the final good 
Demanded fee of failing breath : 
But with a faith so strong of wing, 
What need to creep thro’ death’s low door? 
Mount up : the heavenly arches ring 
With welcomes, welcomes evermore ! 


** Seed is not quicken’d save it die ; 
Yet God decreeth what He will :— 
Put on thine immortality, 
Unsown in death’s corruptible. 
The grace of fellowship Divine 
Hath leaven’d all thy nature so, 
That life which comes by death is thine, 
While death itself thou dost forego. 


** Forego, O pure heart ! passage thro’ 
The sad grave’s slow refining fire ; 
Shine with God’s smile ; and shining so, 
Put on thy beautiful attire. 
Come and enrich our joys with thine, 
Dear human heart, that throbs and thrills ! 
Forego the valley’s steep decline, 
Forelying the Celestial Hills.” 


* Y + * * 


When the next morning cross’d the hills 
Light-footed from the purple east, 

What time the gladdest music thrills 
Thro’ Nature’s lyres, the people miss’d 

The calm old face that used to beam 
With such a bright serenity, — : 

So calm, so bright, ’twould almost seem 
A reflex of Divinity. ' 

They marvell’d till the evening ; 
Conjectures pass’d, and were forgot ; 

A wonder and a whispering,— 
‘He walk’d with God: and he is not.” 

EL 
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“ That's just like a woman's talk,” Joshua answered. 


Cuarter I. 
THE VILLAGE OF HARTFIELD AND ITS INHABITANTS. 


THERE are people even in this Christian country of 
ours, and among them men of renown and great in- 
formation, who dread religion as if it were a poison, 
and fly from piety as if it were an infectious disease. 
This is very lamentable, but, considering the life and 
conduct of too many professed Christians, it is not so 
much to be wondered at. Our Lord, when a guest 
of the blessed family at Bethany, pointed to ‘* one 
thing” as needful—the love of Christ which dwelt in 
Mary’s heart as she sat at His feet listening to the 
words of His mouth. If this one thing got its right 
place, dwelling in the heart, sanctifying the under- 
standing, ruling the passions, and prompting the 
actions, every other thing would obtain its due weight 
in the sphere of one’s daily life. But too often, 
alas! the love of Christ is only located in some remote 
corner, as if it were but a matter of subordinate im- 
portance, while something else, no matter how sacred, 
occupies the centre, and becomes the main thing for 
which the man lives. In this case religion necessarily 


becomes obnoxious, like a pool of stagnant water, or 
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offensive, like a sharp knife in the hand of a mad- 
man. 

But there are also people in this Christian country 
of ours who look aslant at religion, even though it be 
as sound as St. Paul’s, and flee from piety even though 
it be as fervid as St. John’s. Ali I have to say to 
such is, that I wish that every human being were 
infected with that same “ disease,” (as they call it,) 
which they shun, and that I should call every district 
blessed in which it became epidemic. Nor ean it be 
denied that genuine piety has often an infectious cha- 
racter, and thankful ought we to be that it is so, for 
were it otherwise the whole of Christendom would long 
since have become like Sodom and Gomorrah. The 
propagating influence which the Holy Spirit imparts to 
the word of God when it flows from a good man’s lips, 
or shines forth from his life, is that great blessing of 
Heaven which alone makes it possible for Christians 
to be the salt of the world. Through that wonderful 
power the simple tentmaker of Tarsus, yielding to the 
invitation of the Macedonian man whom he saw in 
his dream, became the deliverer of Europe, nay, of 
the whole Gentile world. Through that power the 
monk of Wittemberg rescued apostate Christendom 
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from the brink of hopeless perdition, And through 
that same power many a man in our time, from 
speaking a good word in simplicity and serving the 
Lord in sincerity, has become a source of incalcul- 
able good to the place in which he lives, though a 
humble cottage be his dwelling, and an artisan’s coat 
his dress. 

The truth of this was a few years ago experienced 
by the people of Hartfield, a pretty rural spot, which 
takes its name from a stream called the Hart, on the 
bank of which it is situated. The site of the village, 
at the bottom of a hill covered with wood, cornfields, 
and pastures, is truly picturesque. The stream, which 
in winter swells to a rapid torrent, and in summer has 
just enough water to float a few small boats, winds 
with an elegant curve round -the village to discharge 
itself into a broad river, the bearer of many a heavy- 
laden merchant ship. A broad stone bridge spans the 
stream just at the middle of the curve, to allow the | 
road, which connects the, neighbouring populous town 
of Saltburn with the main road to London, to pass 
through the village. Eastward from the bridge might 
be seen, at the time Iewrite of, the restless wheel of « 
mill which belongedto the chemical works of Messrs. 
Reedlake and Co, These works, consisting of a cluster 
of buildings, large and small, with their chimneys stick- 
ing high up and their*rather irregularly shaped roofs, 
gave the village a business-like appearance. A fine 
mansion, situated on the slope of a hill and command- 
ing a noble view of the country round, was the 
dwelling of the owner of the works, Hugh Reedlake, 
Esq., a gentlemanin the- prime of life, who, with his 
wife and four children, formed the first family of the 
place. Passing the bridge you walked up a broad, 
well-paved street, lined an both sides with little shops 
and small houses till you arrived at the spacious market- 
place, where the Plough and Anchor Tavern attracted 
your attention on the left, and the old Gothic church 
with its square tower caught your eye on the right. 
Here two streets forked, off ata sharp angle. The one 
to the right sloped down to the bank of the river, where 
were a number of warehouses containing goods for 
shipment to the neighbouring seaport ; and where also 
were the warehouses and offices of Mr. Newland the 
tanner, and of Messrs. Crowlesby and Son the corn- 
factors, and of Mr. Hatch the timber-merchant, all | 
well-to-do people, whose dwelling-houses were in the | 
street itself. The other street, which branched off to | 
the left, and, with a gentle ascent, led up to the top | 





of the hill, consisted of smaller houses, mostly inha- | 


bited by the workpeople who were employed at the 
mills and the warehouses and neighbouring farms. 
Here, too, were the neat dwellings of such families as 
had just sufficient income to enable them to lead 
a simple life, in quiet retirement. Among these 


was the snug eottage of Mrs, Sandman, whose only | 


child David was assistant to a chemist at Saltburn, 
from whence he came every Saturday to spend the 
Sunday with his widowed mother; and also the 
cottage of Captain Dolwood, an old sailor, who, 
having long tasted enough of the salt of the sea, was 


resolved to devote the rest of his life to the enjoy- | 


ment of ‘sweet home” in the company of his two 
daughters, Barbara and Margaret. And here also 





were the house and shop of Joshua Taylor, the 
joiner. Passing by Joshua’s house, which was the 
last but one, you reached the top of the hill, which 
commanded a magnificent prospect, Standing upon 
it, and inhaling the fresh country breeze, your eyes 
would rest with pleasure on the smiling dale through 
which the Hart wound its silver form, on the pretty 
village basking in the bright sunshine, and on the 
verdant groves which contrasted with the yellow hue of 
the waving cornfields, or broke the monotony of the 
vast meadows. Turning your face to the north you saw 
the steeples of Saltburn peep up at a small distance, 
To your right Mr. Reedlake’s beautiful mansion cast 
its broad shadow over the ample garden, which covered 
a considerable portion of the slope, And to your 
left you noticed the elegantly built parsonage of the 
Rev. Thomas Powles, the clergyman of the ‘place, 
who, as he was unmarried, could devote all the 
energy of his youthful life to the pastoral care of his 


| flock. 


Butt would not be right to say that Mr. Powles was 
altogether a model in this respect. It is true he preached 
regularly every; Sunday, and every Wednesday night 
he held a meeting for the reading of the Scriptures. 
He also visited:the sick people, if they did not live too 
far away,-or apply for his consolations at.an incon- 
venient hour. . But-though his flock was not so very 
numerous a8 that one man in good health could not 
easily guide it, yet: he had but little time to spare for 
it, since, in addition to his spiritual garden, he had to 
care for a natural. one, which surrounded his pretty 
parsonage, and occupied the greater portion of his 
time, at least in summer, And in winter he had still 
less leisure, for not only did his little hot-house, 
into which there was an entrance from his study as 
well as from the garden, require» his, tender charge, 
but a great many other occupations, of which he could 
not well divest himself, took up his time, such as 
the writing of articles for the *‘ Saltburn Horticultural 
Magazine” (to which he was the chief contributor) ; 
a chess-meeting at Mr. Reedlake’s every Monday 
night; a quartet of stringed instruments at Mr. New- 
land’s every Thursday night, in which he played the 
violoncello ; and the reading of the principal maga- 
zines, for which the news-room of the Scientific 
Society at Saltburn gave ample opportunity. Nobody 
could say that there was anything wrong in these 
occupations, the less so because Mr. Powles was in 
every respect a perfect gentleman, always dressed @ 
quatre épingles, always kind and affable to every- 
body, never wanting a smile where it‘was needed 
and never frowning where it could be avoided. What- 
| ever fault could be found with him, was not so 
| much for what he did, as for what he omitted to do. 
| He would never deal rudely with a poor woman who 
applied for his help or advice, but he would often 
keep her waiting for one or two hours in the hall of 
| the parsonage, till, with a kind, “I am really sorry, 
| Mrs. So and So, for having kept you waiting so long,” 
| he would. patiently listen to her story, and then 
| dismiss her with a promise, that he would inquire 
into the matter, and let her know when she would 
have to come back—a message, which the poor woman 
| would be doubtful of ever receiving. Nor would he 
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so far forget himselfas to rebuke in public Mr. Hatch, | ings ofconsiderable importance. It was owing to this 
the timber merchant, for appearing at a meeting | reputation of his that not only were his services in 
rather flushed with wine, but unfortunately he would | request at Saltburn, but also at Hartfield; so that 
also omit to speak about it to that gentleman him- | about ten years ago he had established a branch in 
self in private, when happening to meet him the | the latter place, which was managed by a faithful old 
nextday. The same criticism might be applied to his | workman. Thus for years his course was smooth, and 
sermons. If they were defective, the defects were | there was, in the opinion of the public, no happier 











not so much in what he said, as in what he omitted 
to say. There was not one word in his discourses 
which was not perfectly right, but there were also a 
great many practical truths which were never found in 
them. He faithfully preached that there was a God 
whohad created heaven and earth, and who was the foun- 
tain of all good:and perfect gifts, And he also declared, 


man than Joshua Taylor the joiner. The public, how- 
ever, was not altogether right in this judgment, for al- 
though there was, perhaps, no more fortwiate man in 
| the whole of Saltburn, yet prosperity is not always 

happiness, There was continuous sunshine on Joshua’s 
| path, but there was scarcely any in his heart. And 
| though a man be in the most prosperous circum- 


on the authority of the infallible Book, that we are | stances, what is it, after all, if he has no peace within ? 
all'sinners, and are in need of God’s pardoning mercy. | He is just like a blind person placed in the midst of 
Nay, he was always happy ‘to assure his hearers, that | the most charming scenery. ‘ Joshua worshipped a god, 
this pardoning mercy was brought down to us in who seemed to take delight in making him the play- 


Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who died for our sins thing of his whims. It was not that cold, heart- 
on the Cross. This good news, as it appeased our | less idol called Mammon, for Joshua’s natural in- 








conscience, so it ought to prompt us to a grateful 
and faithful performance of our duties, &c., &c. Ina 
word, there was not one sentence in Mr. Powles’ sermons 
to’ which every sound Christian would not unhesita- 
tingly say yea and amen. But then there were some 
very important questions, which the eloquent preacher 
never once touched upon,—for instance, how it was 
that all the people of Hartfield could know these 
truths as well as Mr, Powles himself, and yet number 
80 many individuals among them who lived unworthy 
lives. Or how it was that so many people, and 
among them some even‘of the leading parishioners, 


could year after year regularly listen twice every | 
Sunday to these sermons, and yet show on several | 


occasions that they felt much greater delight in a: 5l. 
note than in the “ pearl of great price.” To such 
and similar questions, Mr. Powles never gave an 
answer. It may be because he could not, or perhaps 
it was that nobody ever put the questions to him. 
But there were some people at Hartfield who knew 
the answer quite well, and among them was Joshua 
Taylor, the joiner, with whom I will acquaint my 
readers in the next chapter. 


Cuarrer IT. 
WHO JOSHUA TAYLOR WAS, AND HOW HE BECAME A 
BETTER MAN. 

JosHua Taytor was a native of Saltburn, where 
he had carried on business as a joiner for thirty 
years. He had, during the greater portion of that 
period, been a child of prosperity. | First he married 
an excellent wife, who gave birth to three children, a 
son and two beautiful daughters, the pride of their 
parents, and objects of admiration to all who saw 


them. And again he was in all his business affairs | 


what the world calls ‘‘ a lucky fellow.” It was not all 


luck with him, however, for much of his prosperity was | 


directly traceable to ability, honesty, and promptness. 
Not only was he a skilful joiner and cabinet maker, 
but he was also an able builder, though he never did 


much in that line, because he was not so eager after | 


money as to run the risk of large speculations. Still 


his knowledge in the matter was so generally acknow- | 


ledged, that his advice was often asked in undertak- 


clination' went rather too much to the opposite 
side. He was often too generous ; for if money came 
trotting into his house one day, he often allowed it to 
| gallop out the next to the house of a poor widow, 
| or of a sick neighbour. This was the reason why, 
despite all his prosperity, he was only a well-to-do 
| joiner, and nothing more. Nor were pleasure and 
sensual enjoyments his heart’s delight, for he was 
| never seen in a public-house ; and for theatres and 
smoking saloons he cared little. The recreation which 
| he most relished was either to take a walk with his 
| wife and children to the beautiful hills of the Hart, 
or to attend a lecture on some interesting subject of 
general information. No, that which more than 
anything else in the world took possession of Joshua’s 
heart, was his public reputation. He was, perhaps, the 
cleverest of all his class in the town; but it was a 
pity that nobody knew this better than himself. And 
in his good opinion of himself he was certainly con- 
firmed by the eulogies which his customers often 
| passed upon his workmanship, and by the orders 
which he received from members of the most respect- 
able class; for it was no small honour to have the 
making of a mahogany book-case for the Dean’s 
| library, or a chiffonier for Lady Amershot’s draw- 
| ing-room, Nor was it a distinction of little import- 
| ance’'to have Mr. Reedlake’s carriage stop at his 
| door one day, and Mr. Reedlake step in, a large 
scroll in hand, to show him the architect’s plan of 
\s new counting-house, with the kind request to give 
his opinion upon it. ‘No wonder that under such 
circumstances a’ man like Joshua, who was conscious 
| of his ability, should arrive at the conclusion that he 
| was somebody. 

But then there were experiences of another kind, 
which often, in his own estimation, turned the day of 
glory into a night of chagrin. Thus he deemed him- 
| self publicly slapped in the face, when his design 
| for the new pulpit of St. Bartholomew’s Church was 
rejected, and the work given to a London firm. Not 
that he wanted to take other people’s bread out 
of their mouths. If the accepted design had really 
been better than his, he would have said nothing 


| against its being preferred, But it was not so, 
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as Mr. Hislop himself, the town’s architect, had 
acknowledged on several occasions. It was mere par- 
tiality that had put the work past him, for the new 
pulpit was a present from five gentlemen, one of 
whom was a cousin of one of the members of the 
London firm. Since that event Joshua never set 
foot in St. Bartholomew’s, though he formerly used 
to worship there. That ugly pulpit, he alleged, was 
a perfect eyesore to him, and it was not possible 
that a good sermon could be preached from it, Ano- 
ther not less shameful rebuff he had received from 
the Board of Public Works,'which had displaced him 
in his office of public surveyor, to make room for Mr. 
Ellesway, a young architect. Joshua had held the 
office for sixteen years, but one day he had a quarrel 
with the clerk, and the end of the story was that at 
the commencement of the new year he was not re- 
elected. Such experiences made him irritable, fidgety, 
and restless. It is true, in many cases his complaints 
about ‘the injustice of mankind ” were well founded, 
for a good deal of nepotism and favouritism went on 
at Saltburn, as is usual in provincial towns ; but in 
many other cases he was, owing to his blunt and 
unbending disposition, the source of his own troubles. 
Nobody doubted this except Joshua himself. ‘I 
know,” he used to say in his defence, *‘ that people 
look upon me as a cat not to be approached without 
gloves, but I will immediately clip my nails if they 
will do their duty and give honour to whom honour 
is due. Iam not one of those who go about with 
a treacle brush in their hand to sweeten people’s 
lips and meanwhile fill their own pockets. I ama 
man who always comes out with his opinion, no matter 
whether people like it or not, and such frankness be- 
hoves every honest man.” There was much truth in 
that, but Joshua forgot that to tell the truth is one 
thing, and to tell it in love is another. . The manner 
in which he used to tell it was such, that to many his 
presence was what smoke is to the eyes, or what pepper 
and salt are to an open wound. 

Now, those who’ suffered most from this unhappy 
constitution of Joshua’s mind were his good wife and 
children. The master of the family is in his house 
what the sun is in creation ; if his mind be dull and 
clouded, a gloomy shadow is cast over the whole house- 
hold, just as the landscape, though ever so fertile, looks 
dark and dreary when a cloud passes over the face of 
the sun. It:is true, the flowers blossom and the trees 
bud and the cattle graze in the fields, but there is not 
that merry whirring and buzzingy:chirping and warb- 
ling all over the country which makes the atmosphere 
vibrate with pleasure, nor is there that playful frolick- 
ing in the meadows and the streams. While Joshua 
continued to feed the worm in his bosom which 
gnawed at his heart’s life, poor Mrs. Taylor felt all 
the pain of it. She was a good woman, and knew 
very well the only true remedy for her husband’s 
evil, but Joshua refused to take it. From her child- 
hood she had learnt to set her affection on better 
things than earthly glory and favour of men. She 
often tried to call Joshua’s attention to what the 
Bible said about the vanity of all worldly honour and 
human praise—for in her Bible she was as much at 
home as Joshua was in his workshop—but she was too 


much of a woman to put forth her strength in reason. 
ing and disputing ; and besides, when she said one 
word Joshua had ten to answer. 

‘What would it profit you,” she sometimes said, 
*‘if you got an order to make a pulpit for the Arch- 
bishop, or if the people of Saltburn erected a monu- 
ment to you in the market-place? Would it bring 
you one step nearer Heaven? The Lord gives us 
our daily bread, and car children are healthy and 
happy,—is that not enough to be contented with, 
and thankful for, during this short life of ours ?” 

“€ That’s just like a woman’s talk,” Joshua answered ; 
‘* when you have stepped from the parlour into the 
kitchen and from the kitchen back into the parlour, 
you think you have seen the whole world, and that 
one has to care for nothing besides that. But I 
know a little of what is going on, my dear, and I can 
tell you that it is as much a man’s duty to eare for 
his reputation. and a respectable position in society, 
as it is. his duty to care for his daily bread and the 
welfare of his children. _I cannot possibly take it all 
the. same whether people call me a clever man ora 
bungler, a sharp fellow or a fool. Only to care for 
having one’s stomach filled at due time and. to see 
one’s, children safe and happy, why, that’s nothing 
beyond what the brutes do. But a good reputation 
and an honoured name are something more, my dear, 
and to care for them is worthy of a man.” 

‘¢ Well, I won’t say itjis not,” Mrs. Taylor answered, 
in a kind tone; ‘* but, Joshua, aren’t you overdoing 
the thing a little? If you know that you have done 
your duty you may be sure of the favour of the 
Lord, and all good people will praise you, and we 
ought to be content with that. But you try to get 
everybody’s praise, and if people don’t give it you 
readily you try to compel them. I cannot see how 
that can make you happy. It surely embitters your 
life only. You make yourself the plaything of other 
people’s good pleasure ; they can wake you happy or 
miserable, just as they like. If they want yeu to 
smile, they have only to coax you; if they want 
you to frown, they only have to shake their heads at 
you. I think you would act better by simply doing 
your work and leaving people alone. Let your work 
praise you, not the people.” 

*¢That’s all very well for some men,” Joshua re- 
plied, *¢ but I cannot possibly bear the injustice with 
which partial and stupid fellows knock down my work 
to please their friends or favourites. You, have no 
conception of what it is for a man who has an honest 
heart in his bosom, thus to be put down below the 
level of others whom he knows to be inferior to 
him. Suppose Mrs. Sandman said your apple- 
dumplings were not nearly so good as Barbara Dol- 
wood’s, who is only a girl of eighteen, how would you 
take it ?” 

Now it must be said that Mrs, Taylor was famous 
for her apple-dumplings, and especially for the crust of 
them, the composition of which was a puzzle to the 
whole female population of the neighbourhood. 

‘¢ Why,” she said, with a smile, ‘‘ I should answer, 








I am glad to hear it for Captain Dolwood’s sake, who 
has to eat them, for I know that my puddings are good 
| enough, and if Barbara’s are better still, he will have 
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all the ‘benefit, and mine will be none the worse. 
But how would you take it, if, on account of such a 
saying of Mrs. Sandman’s, I became as sour as a 
crab, ‘and ‘sat opposite you at dinrer, eating my 
pudding with a face as if it were cooked in vinegar 
and stuffed with wormwood ?” 

Joshua was silent. ' He could not help smiling at 
the idea. 

*¢ Really, Joshua,” Mrs, Taylor said, passing her 
arm round his neck and‘ drawing him to her bosom, 
‘you spoil your own and your family’s life by that 
extravagant ambition of yours. And I am afraid it 
Will also interfere with your future happiness. Your 
greatest ambition seems to be ‘honour,’ but will honour 
take you to Heaven? It often occurs to me that it 
must be a dangerous thing thus to be bent upon the 
praise of men. It keeps us away from Christ. He 
said, ‘I receive not honour from men, but how can ye 
believe, which receive honour one from another, and 
seek not the honour that cometh from God only?’ 
You remember, my dear, the king whom the angel of 
the Lord smote, because he gave not God the glory.” 

* All that may be quite true,” Joshua answered, 
“but I do give the glory to God. I go to church quite 
as often as you, and I never took it into my head to 
doubt for one moment that the Almighty is the Most 
High in Heaven and on earth, whom we all must wor- 
ship with reverence, But we ought not to confound 
divine things with human things. While giving all 
glory to God, we have a right to claim the honour 
which is due to ourselves as respectable members of so- 
ciety, and as able masters of our trade. I, at least, 
cannot be indifferent to that. I cannot possibly go in 
with such a fellow as Michael Blackstone, the paper- 
hanger, for instance, who takes it all the same whether 
people praise or scold him. Perhaps he pleases -you 
better than I do, since he is a Methodist, apd goes 
about preaching on Sunday and holding prayer meet- 
ings every evening of the week. But, of course, one 
toust not ask what people say about him. Some will 
say, however, that he is a regular scamp ; others that 
he is a fool: and some again’ that he is half cracked. 
Now, surely, he is a man who does not seek the praise 
of men, for I myself was once present when Mr. New- 
land of Hartfield called him a swindler, and he kept 
as cool as a cucumber, bowing down with a smile and 
saying, ‘Much obliged for your compliment, Mr. New- 
land.’ I really blushed up to the very roots of my 
hair. The next day I asked him how he could so 
sheepishly take such an insult; and what do you 
think he answered? ‘Mr, Newland,’ he said, ‘is a 
natural man, who cannot receive the things of the 
Spitit of God : he is yet dead in his trespasses and 
sins, and what else can be expected of a dead man ? 
But if one day the Spirit of God comes upon him— 
supposing he is one of the chosen ones of the Lord— 
then he will repent, and apologise for his having 
touched the apple of the Lord’s eye.’” 

‘IT know Michael Blackstone very well,” Mrs, 
Taylor answered ; ‘* I once or twice heard him preach, 
but that was quite enough for me. I do not know 
whether he is a true Christian or not; but this much 
is certain, that he does not seem to know the precept 
of the Apostle, who says that a preacher—and such 








Michael. pretends: to be—must have a good report 
of them: that are without, Ido not,at all. want 
you to! follow his example, nor should I desire you 
to go about ‘preaching, as I do not. believe you have 
a talent:for:it. But what I always regret, as you 
know, is your aversion to conducting family worship. 
I think you have a talent for that, at any rate, as 
every loving Christian husband and father has,”’ 

“* There, now,” Joshua replied, peevishly,; ‘‘ harp- 
ing on the old string again. I have often told you, 
and I must tell you again, that I have neither time 
nor fancy for it. Nor do I see why it should not be 
quite enough just to ask a blessing, as we do at every 
meal, But I will tell you what: next year, when we 
shall have removed to Hartfield, I will try to do your 
pleasure in the matter. We shall then have more 
quiet and leisure, for it is not nearly such a, bustling 
place as this.” 

Mrs. Taylor sighed: She knew. that this delay was 
only a means of getting rid of the subject for the pre- 
sent, and that next year fresh obstacles would easily be 
raised. She was a good and loving, but not always 
wise woman; else she would. not have insisted. upon 
family worship being conducted by a man who seemed 
to look upon the Bible as.a book for the nursery, and 
to consider prayer as a waste of time,, She hoped 
that by getting him regularly to read and, pray,.at 
least once a day, she might gradually see him take 
pleasure in spiritual things, under the blessing of Him 
who is mighty to open the heart and to overrule 
every resistance. But she did not perceive that, this 
would be nothing short of trying to make her husband 
a Christian by making him first. a hypocrite.. What 
could be. the meaning of Joshua’s prayers. uttered 
merely for his wife’s sake, and, having nothing to do 
with the feelings of his own heart? When. kneeling 
down to please her he, would, assume; the appear- 
ance of a devout Christian, while infact he would 
be only acting a part, and that, too, in the presence 
of God! 

But, sooner than Mrs. Taylor expected, he was to 
learn to pray in sincerity and truth. She little knew 
that the answer to her prayers:for her husband, of 
which there were so many lying before the throne of 
grace, was so near at hand, and, that the heavenly 
Physician was about to cut the ties that kept Joshua’s 
heart bound in the service of a wrong master. 

It had been planned that theirson William, who 
was to:marry next year, should carry on his father’s 
business, and that Joshua should take the shop at 
Hartfield, since the old foreman was no longer equal 
to the increasing trade.. But, on a sudden; death 
seemed to step in to put these, arrangements to 
nought, — William took ill, and was, within a week, 
brought to the brink of the. grave. Joshua sat 
stupefied by his son’s bedside. He loved the young 
man as the light of his eyes; and well might he 
eherish him as such, for William was both his right 
hand and his crown. For the first time in his life,— 
it was on the night of the crisis,x—Joshua knelt 
down, in a corner of the room, and wrestling 
as it were with God, cried out, ‘Do not take 
him from me, and I will be thine for ever.” The 
pledge was accepted. William recovered, and Joshua 
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kept his word. Considering himself henceforth as 
the property of Christ, he began to give all his atten- 
tion to the Word and concerns of his Divine Master ; 
and his devotedness was soon put to the test. The 
fever seized his two daughters. For them—those 
beautiful flowers in his life’s garden—for them, too, 
he lay in the dust at the feet of his God. “If 
it be possible, let this cup’ pass from my lips.” 
But it was not possible. The two lovely flowers 
withered away under the cold hand: of ‘death ; and 
Joshua emptied the bitter cup.  “ Thy will be done,” 
he said. ‘*Thé name of the Lord be praised.” 


Cuaprer III. 


JOSHUA BECOMES MORE CLOSELY ACQUAINTED WITH HART- 
FIELD, AND FINDS THAT THERE IS PLENTY TO DO. 

TWELVE months have elapsed, and we find Joshua 
and his wife comfortably settled down in Hill Street, 
Hartfield. The plough of afiliction had cut deep 
furrows in the field of his heart, but’none upon his 
open honest face.’ The thistles and thorns which had 
for years occupied a large area in that heart were 
all uprooted, and the good seed which the heavenly 
Husbandman had sown in their stead sprang up 
plenteously. Still the first. days of the abode of 
the good couple’ in their new dwelling were days 
of sad recollection. How different an aspect did 
their family parlour present from what they expected 
it to do twelve months before, when they were in the 
prospect of removing with their beloved children. 
Many a time Mrs, Taylor would wipe away the tears, 
and especially at meals, when she most strongly felt the 
sad solitude which now shadowed their family life. She 
found the cross hard to bear, poor woman, for she had 
not only lost two daughters, but also two friends, who 
had all the confidence of her heart, and were all the 
greater comfort to her that in those days she derived 
so little from her husband. 

‘*My dear,” Joshua said, ‘let us try to believe 
that God has brought us into this affliction that we 
should be all the more able to feel for the sufferings of 
others, and to speak a word in season to the weary.” 

**I do try to believe it, Joshua, but it is so hard to 
be thankful for it. I oftentimes wonder how it could 


be wise to take away our darlings, who might have | 
been such a source of joy and ‘blessing to us and to | 


many others in this’ place, for they were such good 
girls, and such true Christians,” 

‘*True, dear ; but that’s exactly what pours sweet 
consolation into our bitter cup. We can think of 
them with joy. We know they are not lost. But 
perhaps we should not have been quite'so sure of that 
if they had continued living with us in this place. I 
don’t know, of course, but I often think’ that there 
must have been a special reason why the Lord took 
them home before they could follow us to this village. 
I thought I knew Hartfield well, but I already find 
that I knew not’ one-tenth of what is going on here 
under the cover of quiet rural simplicity. For young 


girls such as ours, who were as beautiful as they were | 


innocent, this is a very dangerous place, much more 
so than Saltburn, though it be a populous, gay town. 
Sin does not present itself here in a public way, but 
that makes it all the more dangerous,” 





*‘T knew something of it,” Mrs. Taylor replied, 
through Mrs. Sandman, who seldom called at Salt- 
| burn without a new story of scandal that was being 


gossiped through the village. But a great deal of 
it may be untrue, as we know people are always in- 
clined to make beams of the motes they discover in 
other people’s eyes. Still, if only one-tenth part 
could have been said about our dear girls, that is 
said of Captain Dolwood’s daughters, I really should 
thank the Lord-for having taken them away in time.” 

«<A great deal of the mischief must arise from Reed- 
lake’s works,” said Joshua, ‘A very loose spirit 
must prevail there. I cannot understand it. I 
think I know Hugh Reedlake pretty well. I knew 
him when he was assistant to Mr. Sandman, in the 
High Street, some ten or twelve years ago. I 
always took pleasure in looking at him—he was such 
a clever young man—when I stepped in to buy 
some medicine. I little thought at that time that 
one day I should’see him drive up in his carriage and pair 
to my shop, and should have him in my books as Hugh 
Reediake, Esq., of Hill House. Being such a pro- 
mising young man, everybody could understand how 
Mr. Sandman should place so much confidence in 
him as to lend him 3000/. to start the works at Hart- 
field with. It is true Mr. Sandman was known as a 
rather improvident man and a bad financier, but in 
Hugh Reedlake’s case his confidence has proved well 
placed, for Hugh paid back the capital with the 
interest to'the widow the second year after the money 
was borrowed, although he might have kept it as long 
as he liked, since Mr. Sandman had forgot to make 
any stipulation about the way in which it was to be 
paid back. Nay, I believe that there was not even 
such a thing as a written document between the 
two parties, but that may have been owing to Mr. 
Sandman’s sudden death, which took place a few 
days after the money was given, if I am right. How- 
ever, be that as it may, it was a noble deed of Hugh’s, 
to restore the capital so soon to the widow, who, but 
for that, would have been reduced to ‘utter poverty, 
for the sale of the shop at Saltburn yielded scarcely 
enough to pay current liabilities. 

*“'That’s the favourable light in which people in 
general look upon that matter,” Mrs. Taylor observed, 
| **but you would’form quite a different opinion if you 
heard Mrs, Sandman upon it. But it is now some 
| years since she explained the case to me, so I do not 
| clearly recollect it all. This much, though, I remem- 
| ber, that she looked upon Mr. Reedlake’s giving back 
| the money so soon, not as a proof of his honesty, but 
| of the reverse. There was also something about a 
| written acknowledgment. But I really forget what 
| it was, and, in fact, I do not care to know.” 

“Nor do I,” Joshua replied ; “ but what I was 
going to say is, that 1 cannot understand how a man 
| like Mr. Reedlake, who behaves quite like a gentleman, 
and keeps up such a respectable position in society, 
| can be so indifferent to the character of the people 
who are in his service. I learn that the girls whom 
| he employs in making and labelling the boxes are a 
| very light-minded lot, and the men must be worse 
| still.” 
‘* You are on good terms with Mr. Reedlake,” Mrs, 
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Taylor observed, thoughtfully. ‘*Could you not try 
to suggest something to him for the good of those 
people ? Tell him what you have heard, and ask him 
why: he allows his people thus to be a disgrace to his 
name, and to the whole place?” 

“T don’t think that would be wise,” Joshua an- 
swered with asmile, ‘ Mr. Reedlake certainly does 
not want to be catechised upon the matter, and least 
of all by a common man like me. In truth, he is 
living as I used to live, caring neither for his own 
soul, nor for the soul of anybody else. Now the fact 
is still fresh in my memory that in those days I dis- 
liked nothing so much as being asked why I was not 
what I ought to be. Such a question, instead of set- 
ting me thinking seriously about the true state of my 
heart, made me start up in anger like a bull-dog. I 
think the person whom it would best behove to speak 
to Mr. Reedlake on the, matter is the parson, He 
just sent this morning requesting me to call in the 
course of the day, and perhaps an opportunity may 
occur of dropping a word or two about this.” 


Two hours after this conversation Joshua knocked 
at the parsonage door. The loud cry of a baby was 
heard inside. As the door was ajar, he opened it, 
and found himself in the presence of a poor young 
woman, whose pale face showed that it could not be 
long since she gave birth to the little creature she was 
in vain trying to silence, 

‘You seem. to be very much fatigued, my good 
woman,” Joshua said, looking with compassion at the 
poor young mother. 

**So Iam, sir. I came here an hour ago and have 
been all the time standing, and the baby is so trouble- 
some. There must be something the matter with her, 
I am afraid,” 

She tossed the poor creature up and down. It was 
pitiful to see the weak, staggering woman leaning 
against the wall, looking in vain for a seat. 

‘*Is it long since you were confined ?” 

*¢ A fortnight, Mr. Taylor.” 

‘¢ What? Do you know me ?” 

**I do, sir. Iam Tom Lock’s daughter.” 

**Tom Lock, the joiner? And how is your father 
doing ?” 

‘** Since he left your service, sir, he has had a hard 
fight. I always said, sir, he was wrong in leaying 
you. He has been living since upon small jobs, and 
lately, as he could get:no wood, and Mr. Hatch would 
give him no credit, we have been entirely dependent 
upon my earnings at Mr. Reedlake’s.”’ 

*¢ Doesn’t your husband earn anything ?” 

The poor woman blushed deeply, and casting down 
her eyes, burst into tears. ; 

‘¢ Poor unhappy girl!” Joshua said, shaking his head 
in true compassion. 

The servant, an old woman, made her appearance. 

**Ah, Mr. Taylor, master is in the garden. He 
told me to ask you to meet him there, as he is waiting 
for you. I say, Ellen, ean’t you silence that baby? 
This isn’t a nursery, mind !” 

** Just give her a chair from your kitchen, will 
you?” Joshua whispered into her ear in passing. ‘ She 
is very tired, poor thing!” 





He found Mr, Powles standing by a beautiful tulip 
bed, absorbed in the contemplation of these objects of 
his most tender care. He wanted to speak to Joshua 
about the construction of a glass frame over a hoi-bed. 
This arranged, they stepped into the study, where 
Joshua was to look after something that was the 
matter with one of the drawers of the writing desk. 
But here they could scarcely hear each other from the 
crying of the baby, which seemed to try the power of 
its little voice upon the resounding walls of the broad, 
vaulted passage. Mr. Powles rang the bell. 

** Just tell that woman to come back to-morrow, as 
I am engaged just now.” 

Not a minute elapsed before the house was as still 
as a churchyard. 

‘Those miserable girls,” the clergyman said,— 
*¢ there is no end of them.” 

‘* T suppose, sir, you must often be visited by such 
unhappy creatures ?” Joshua observed. 

*¢ Often ?”? Mr. Powles repeated, seating himself on 
a sofa, and turning his. eye-glass round his finger, — 
*‘ Often? Why, my good sir, you will scarcely believe 
me, when I tell you, that I see one or two of them 
nearly every week.” 

**T readily believe it, sir. That is the worst of a 
manufacturing place likethis. She told me that she is 
one of Mr. Reedlake’s girls.” 

** Yes, she is, and so are most of them. She wants 
me to try to get support for her baby from the Barner’s 
lying-in fund, that she may put it out to nurse, and 
resume her own work at the factory. But it is quite 
out of my power to do anything in the matter, as I 
am not on the committee.” 

“The Barner’s Trust must be a rich fund,” Joshua 
observed, 

*¢ Yes, I believe it is. There are three curators of 
it,—Mr. Crowlesby, Mr. Sherman, and Mr. Newland ; 
I believe Mr. Newland has nearly the whole manage- 
ment of it, as he is the treasurer. But, however 
large its income may be, you see it is utterly impos- 
sible to satisfy all the demands which those factory 
girls make ; at least, Mr. Newland often says to me 
that it was quite out of the question to think of it.” 

‘Then what does the money go to?” Joshua 
asked, 

*‘ Why, to lying-in women, of course. But I really 
don’t know much about it, However, I never should 
advise the trustees to assign anything more than a 
trifle to such women as those girls, lest sin be 
encouraged.” 

‘It would be a great boon to this place if that sin 
could be prevented,” Joshua said, in a voice of con- 
cern, ‘*I suppose it must be a real grief to Mr. 
Reedlake to see such shameful irregularities going on 
amongst his workpeople,” 

‘¢ Yes, it must,” Mr. Powles replied ; **he would 
be glad, I am sure, if anything could be done to puta 
stop to it. And so should I, for it is a real disgrace 
to the parish.” 

‘¢ T was at Gellan and Co.’s cotton mill at Saltburn 
the other day,” Joshua replied, ** where there are some 
three hundred and fifty people at work. There is an 
evening school connected with the works, and twice a 
week there is a scripture reading meeting, which is 
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conducted by a special missionary, whom the firm has 
appointed. I believe a great deal of good is done in 
that way. If the Gospel could be brought among 
Mr. Reedlake’s people, I believe the evil would soon 
disappear.” 

**So do I,” Mr. Powles answered, *‘so do I, Mr. 
Taylor. Of course, that’s the best remedy. But you 
must know that the workpeople of Messrs. Gellan and 
Co, are quite a different class from those of Mr. 
Reedlake. You have no conception what a bad lot 
they are. The men spend all their free time at the 
public-house, There is no speaking tothem. They are 
all of them a loose band, from the manager down to the 
smallest boy. Would you believe that the girl whom 
you saw just now told me that the manager is the 
father of her baby? And he is a married man! 
Now, what good can one do among those people, 
where the manager himself gives such an example ?” 

‘* Shocking !” Joshua exclaimed, ‘‘ And what does 
Mr. Reedlake say to it?” 

**Oh, he knows nothing about it. Of course the 
manager will not tell him, and the girl knows that she 
never will be admitted to the works again if she does 
not hold her tongue, She confessed it to me because 
I asked her, for something to that effect had leaked 
out, as is always the way in such cases,” 

‘*Then perhaps you will speak to Mr. Reedlake 
about it?” Joshua said, apparently in an indifferent 
tone. 

** No, I don’t think I will. To tell you the truth, 
Mr. Taylor, I never speak to Mr. Reedlake upon 
matters concerning his business, Mr. Reedlake, you 
know, is perfectly able to manage his own affairs ; 
besides, I should not know what advice to give 
him. It is a hopeless case, in my opinion. But 
there is also something wrong with the front door, 
which I want you to look at, Will you just step 
this way ?” 

Mr. Powles passed through the passage to the front 
door, followed by Joshua. 

*¢ What a fine hall this is!” Joshua exclaimed, 
looking round with the pleasure of an architect. ‘* It 
is beautiful ! ” 

** Yes it is,” the Rector replied in a tone of satis- 
faction, ‘* It is a piece of my own architectural skill, 
Mr. Taylor,” he added with a smile. ‘‘ Now, you are 
a practical man, tell me frankly, do you find fault 

-with anything ?” 

** Not the slightest,” Joshua answered. ‘‘ Only, 
if I may be allowed to say so, it appears to me that 
this large, lofty space looks a little too empty. The 
hat-stand, it is true, is a good piece of furniture ; but 
it dwindles to nothing in this spacious place. In 
my opinion, there ought to be a hall-bench opposite 
it, to keep up the symmetry ; and it ought to be a 
large one, with a bow-shaped back. It would set off 
the hall splendidly.” 

** Why, I think you are right,” the Rector answered. 
*¢ But—but, Mr. Taylor,” he added with a mock 
frown, ‘it would make a big hole in my purse, I am 
afraid.” 

** Not so very big, sir. To tell the truth, I have 
so much work on hand at present that I should not 
be able to undertake it just now. But I learnt from 








Ellen Lock that her father is without work. He isa 
good joiner, and quite able to make a good piece 
of furniture. Now if you would give him the job, 
two ends would be served at one time, for he is in 
urgent need of work, poor fellow. As to the design, 
I will gladly draw it and send it up to you to-morrow, 
and I'am sure you will be pleased with it. And if 
you are agreeable, I will go round to Tom Lock’s house 
now and speak to him on the subject.” 

Mr. Powles paused a moment, as if in a strait, but 
looking at Joshua’s kind, open face, upon which a 
somewhat arch smile was playing, 

** You rogue!” he said good-humouredly, tapping 
him on the shoulder. ‘* Very well, send up Tom 
with the design to-morrow at noon.” 

Joshua brought the cheering news to Tom, and 
promised him the required wood. 

© Well,” Mrs, Taylor said, when Joshua stepped 
in, *‘ and how did you fare with the Rector ?” 

‘‘There is plenty to do in his place, I find,” 
Joshua replied ; ‘‘but I am afraid little can be done 
with him just now.” 

He told her his experience of the last hour. 

“T must try another way,” he said, ‘‘and I trust 
the Lord will show me the right one.” 


CHapter IV. 
JOSHUA OBTAINS SOME FURTHER INFORMATION ABOUT 
WHAT IS GOING ON AT HARTFIELD. 

Tue next day Tom Lock stepped into Joshua’s shop 
to get the design for the clergyman’s hall bench. 

*¢ You were very kind, master,” he said, ‘‘in re- 
membering me to the clergyman.” 

**T am glad I can be of some service to you,” was 
the answer, ‘*You are not in good circumstances, 
Tom ; I am sorry for it ; the more so, because I don’t 
see there was any necessity for you to get into such 
straits,” 

‘IT never prospered since I left your service at 
Saltburn,” Tom answered, somewhat hesitatingly ; 
“but you must allow, master, that it was rather a 
hard thing for me to be called a stupid bungler.” 

“¢ Well, I was wrong there,” Joshua replied, tender- 
ing his hand to Tom, ‘‘and I now ask your pardon for 
it. Indeed, I rued it the very next hour ; but you 
were gone, and you never came back. You should have 
borne in mind,” he added, ‘‘ that Joshua Taylor was a 
tinder-box in those days,” 

*¢ And so was Tom Lock,” Tom answered with a 
smile, 

‘¢ Ay,” Joshua answered, “‘ we were both of us in 
the wrong way ; but it is a great blessing that there 
is a kind Friend who is as willing as He is able to teach 
us a better one. J was exceedingly sorry to learn the 
sad condition of your daughter; it must be a great 
grief to you.” 

‘¢ It’s withering my spirit, sir,” Tom answered; “I 
never thought that such a shame would come upon my 
head. It’s a nail in my coffin.” 

‘¢The works must be a dangerous place for girls. I 
wonder that Mr. Reedlake can put up with all that, 
for I don’t know him to be other than a gentleman 
of highly moral character.” 

“© Mr, Reedlake has nothing to do with it,” Tom 
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answered. ‘‘It is the manager, Godfrey, who is the 


knows all about it, perhaps not—I don’t know ; but 


evil spirit of the place. He is a worthless fellow, | at any rate, he will say, ‘It is nothing to me; it 


though very clever. Mr. Reedlake leaves the sole 
charge of the workpeople to him, and he takes care 
that there is never anything the matter with the work, 


is not my business to meddle with the people in their 
own time,’” 


“‘T see,” Joshua said. ‘*I know Godfrey, from 


So Mr, Reedlake never discovers anything wrong. In | having seen him once or twice with Mr. Reedlake. 


fact, all the mischief that is done is done outside the 
place.. The men are often drunk, but never at the | 


Has hea wife and children ?” 
** A wife, but no children ; and she, too, is a bad 


works, They are always fighting with one another, | person. It is well known that she drinks, and induces 
but never during work-hours, Godfrey knows how to | many a girl to drink with her. As her husband is 
keep them all in the strictest order. So Mr. Reedlake | every evening at the Plough and Anchor, she collects 
has nothing to complain of ; and as to what happens | girls and young men at her house, and I know for 
amongst his people outside the works, perhaps he | certain that even young men of respectable families go 
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Poor unhappy girl,” Joshua said. 


there. You must now see, master, that it was no 
wonder my poor Ellen fell.” 

*T understand it perfectly,” Joshua replied ; ‘but 
is there no well-behaved person among the lot? Are 
they all of them bad?” 

**No, they are not. One of the foremen, of the 
name of James Potter, is a good, respectable man; 
and so are a few others.” 

“Tt is a sad thing that your daughter did not 
follow their example.” 

Tom was silent, and shrugged his shoulders. 

**T believe, Tom,” Joshua said, in a kind but grave 


taught her weak condition when unsupported by a 
higher power.” 

Tom looked with a slight air of surprise at Joshua, 
*¢ You never spoke in that way at Saltburn,” he said. 

“* You are right, Tom ; but I hope you will not be 
offended when I speak to you in this way now. I 
have already said to you that we were both of us in the 
wrong way in those days. I want you to turn toa 


better one, as I have done.” 
” 





‘*T won’t say that my way is what it ought to be, 
Tom answered, ‘‘but we all of us come short, master.” 
‘‘Did you ever think seriously about what will be- 


tone, ‘‘that matters would not have taken such a sad | come of you when you die?” Joshua asked. ‘You 
turn with her if she had been properly trained, and | know we must all die some day.” 
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**T sometimes think of it, master, but it most- 
times passes away. 
wife died, two years ago.” 


I thought much of it when my | 


‘*¢ And could you, with peace in your mind, think of | 


your future condition? You know there are two 
places in the other world, one of misery and one of 
happiness, 
your soul is called away ?” 

**I hope I shall be happy, master. I know I have 
not always been what I ought to be, but I trust God 
will receive me in mercy.” 

‘* He will, if you have the right advocate to plead 
your case. ‘There is but one Advocate who can ob- 
tain for you that desired mercy of God—namely, 
Jesus. But if you die without having cared for Him, 
how will you be able to expect mercy ?” 

Tom was silent. 

“Tom,” Joshua said, laying his hand on his 
shoulder, ‘‘when you and I were at Saltburn, we 
were both of us living without Christ in the world. 
This was the source of our quarrel, and it was the 
source of all the evil which in those days embittered 
my life as well as yours. I remember that I used 
then to think as you are thinking now. When the 
prospect of death occurred to my mind, I silenced it 
by saying, ‘Never mind, the Almighty will have 
mercy.’ But Scripture has taught me that the ob- 
taining of God’s mercy is not such a trifling matter as 
that. It has told me that nothing short of the blood 
of the Son of God was required to procure us that 
mercy. Upon examining my heart and life before 
God, Tom, I found that I was.a lost sinner, notwith- 
standing all my respectability before men, and that, 
but for the love of Him who bore my penalty upon 
the cross, I should be without hope and utterly miser- 
able for ever. I started at the discovery that this 
way of salvation from eternal perdition had been open 
to me for such a length of time without my having 
resorted to it—that I had been living on for so many 
years as if there were not the slightest danger to my 
soul ; whereas, to enable me to escape that danger, 
God’s own Son had to leave His heavenly throne to 
suffer the most cruel pains, which oughtto have been in- 
flicted upon me. I saw that it was high time to turn 
to that Saviour, to give up my heart to Him, and to 
make Him my one and myall. And I find this is 
the true way of peace and happiness, Tom. I would 
urgently recommend it to you and to your daughter.” 

“*T thank you, master,” Tom said, visibly impressed 
by this unsophisticated confession of Joshua. ‘I 
believe we should be better if we walked in that 
way. But the matter was never so clearly put 
before me. We are ignorant people. I never learnt 
much of religion when I was young. And Mr. 
Powles r 

**Mr. Powles?” Joshua repeated. 

“Why, master, I do not wish to say anything 
against Mr. Powles, for he is a very kind, respectable 
gentleman, but you know simple people like us do not 
yet much out of his sermons. People say they are 
very learned and very clever, but [ and my daughter 
do not understand much of what he says. So, to tell 
the truth, we often stay away from church. Besides, 
we have not always our Sunday clothes at hand.” 





Which do you expect yow will go to when | 


‘Have you a Bible?” Joshua asked. 

*¢ We had one when my wife was alive. She would 
sometimes read a chapter, and during her illness she 
read it nearly all the day. But to pay the expense of 
her funeral we sold it with other articles.” 

** Would you like to have one again ?” 

*¢T would, but I cannot afford to pay for one.” 

**T believe you can. You are in the prospect of 
earning something now from the clergyman, and per- 
haps I shall be able to find some more work for you 
after that. Bring me every week a penny or two- 
pence, or sixpence—just as much as you choose,—and 


| when you have paid in two shillings, I will give you 
| a Bible.” 





When Joshua told his wife his conversation with 
Tom, she expressed her surprise at his not having 
made him a present of the Book. 

*©T don’t think it would have been wise,” Joshua 
answered. ‘* People who have once sold their Bible 
may do it again, if it has cost them nothing. Besides, 
if Tom does not. count the Word of God worth a 
couple of shillings, he is not worthy of having it 
at all.” / 


The next Monday morning, Joshua went up to 
Saltburn, to speak to his son about some work, 
When he had walked about a couple of miles, to 
where the road takes a sharp curve, he heard a noise 
of voices, as of people quarrelling, and no sooner had 
he turned the corner, than he saw two men at a small 
distance evidently preparing» for a fight. He 
noticed at once that they were ill-matched, for the 
one, who was armed witha stick, was a tall stout 
man, whereas the other seemed to be a thin lad of 
about twenty. In a moment, Joshua stood between 
them. The tall man was Godfrey, and the other 
David Sandman,''who was on his usual Monday- 
morning walk to town. 

“Come, come, my good fellows, that won’t do,” 
Joshua said, pushing David back with one hand, while 
with the other he laid hold of Godfrey’s stick, which 
was lifted up to strike the young man. 

“Stand aside!” Godfrey cried in an angry voice ; 
*<T want to teach that young chap to speak respectfully 
of his betters.” 

“¢ You scoundrel !” David eried, clenching his fists, 
‘is it not enough that your master has robbed me 
and my mother of everything? Will you, in addition, 
strike me like a dog? You are a set of blackguards, 
all of you ; but the day will come soon, when i 

“D’ye hear what that young villain is saying?” 
Godfrey cried, leaving his stick in Joshua’s hand and 





|making a spring at David. But in a trice David 


jumped aside, and wrenching the stick from Joshua’s 
hand struck a blow at Godfrey’s head, which knocked 
him down at once. Then, seeing that he did not rise 
again, David took to his heels, and ‘left Joshua alone 
with the wounded man. 

Happily the blow did not prove serious: it had only 
stunned the manager for a moment. He soon was on 
his feet again, although the blood ran rather profusely 
from his wound. Joshua tied his handkerchief tightly 
round his head, and having seen him safe on his way 
home, continued his walk to town. He was just about 
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to cross the bridge that formed the entrance to Salt- | there is not one word in all I have been saying but 


| 


burn, when David started from behind a tree. | what is as true as——” 
‘*How is he?” he asked, with a face pale as a| David was more of an orator than of a poet, so he 
sheet, | filled up the comparison with a blow on the table, 
“Oh, he is better again,” Joshua answered; ‘‘he | which upset a water-bottle, in which Mrs. William 
only bled a little, and he will be all right soon.” Taylor had placed some flowers to brighten her father- 
David breathed as if a heavy burden had dropped | in-law’s bedroom. 
from his shoulders, <= There now,” Joshua said, with a smile, * you 
**So you think there is no danger ?” David said. seem to be at war with the whole of creation, the 


‘*T think not. And so I hope it can soon be said | lovely flowers included.” 
of-you too,” He took a towel, and having dried up the water 
*¢T am not wounded, Mr. Taylor.” that was taking its free course along the table and 
‘No; but you are-in a very bad state. And Iam | down upon the floor, he placed the nosegay on the 
afraid your cure will take much longer than his.” washstand., 
‘¢ What do you mean ?” *¢ Now tell me whether you purpose to go on in 
** Why, a young man who behaves in such a manner | that way,” he said, looking with a sarcastic but goods 
cannot be in a sound state of mind. You are ina | humoured smile at the young man; “for in that 
very bad state, David. You ought to look for a good | case I will take a pillow from the bed to: protect 
physician. And if you want to know Him, I will tell | myself.” 
you where He is.” David looked rather foolish. 
David was silent; he felt as if a dagger had pierced **T beg your pardon, sir,” he said. But seeing 
his heart. Joshua’s arch look, he could not help laughing 
‘* Neither of us has time now for talking,” Joshua | heartily. 
said. ‘* But as I am to stay over the night with my ‘*¢ My dear friend,” Joshua said, resuming his usual 
son, I should like to see you this evening at his | kind but serious tone, “‘I told you this morning that 
house, at eightor nine. I want to have a little talk | you were in a bad state, and I am sorry to find that 
with you.” you are not better this evening. You said just now 
that you fought this morning for the highest concern 
That same evening, at eight, David was sitting with | of your life, but it appears to me that you leave your 


Joshua in his little bedroom upstairs, fiercest enemy unfought, The greatest treasure a man 
** Now tell me what was the cause of your quarrel | can possess is a calm, quiet mind, proceeding from 
this morning,” Joshua said. true peace of heart. But you seem to permit your 


“ Well, I must begin by telling you, Mr. Taylor,” | foe to rob you of that, and this is in my opinion a 
David answered, ‘‘that it regarded a matter of the | much greater loss than that of your share in the 
highest importance to my mother and myself ; and this, | business of Reedlake & Co.” 





I hope, will account to you for my getting into such “¢ You are right, Mr. Taylor,” David answered, after 
a passion. Had it been only a trifling matter, believe | a pause, ‘‘I should not make such a fool of myself. 
me I should not have demeaned myself by even looking | But, sir—but 4 

the way of such a low fellow as Godfrey.” * Well, go on, and tell me your story,” Joshua 


** I know very little about him,” Joshua answered ; | replied ; ‘‘ only do not think that you will convince 
**but I heard some things about him the other day | me of the justice of your cause by throwing half a 
which were not very much to his credit. Still, people | dozen bad names at Mr. Reedlake’s head, and by 
talk so often ” upsetting everything in my room. If your cause be 

** Oh, he is a scoundrel ! ” David interrupted ; ‘* but | that of truth and justice, trust in God, David! He is 
his master, Hugh Reedlake, is worse than he is. If | a Father of the fatherless, and a Judge of the widows, 
he were not so I should to-day be a partner in his firm. | but don’t try to be your own judge and avenger. 

In fact, the Co. in the firm is nobody else than my- ‘Well, then,” David continued, ‘* you must know 
self; but the fellow has robbed me of my right and | that yesterday was the day when I came of age, and 
property ; and while living like a prince upon our | I was picturing—in an hour of quiet homely talk with 
money, he has reduced my mother and myself to the | my dear mother—how differently we should have cele- 
humble circumstances in which we have been com- | brated the day had my father been alive, or had Hugh 
pelled to continue since the death of my father. It | Reedlake behaved as an honest man. I dare say you 
is owing to his embezzlement that I have to walk | know a little of our story. Reedlake is a distant 
every Monday morning all the way from my mother’s | relative of ours by his mother, who was a cousin of 
cottage to Saltburn, while he drives about in his my father’s. When she died he was a lad of six- 
carriage and pair.” | teen, and quite penniless. My father, who you know 

* That’s strong language,” Joshua said, in a serious | was a generous kind-hearted man, took him into his 
voice, ‘You are a young man, David, and young | house, trained him up as a son, and taught him his 
men are often injudicious in their talk. You ought | profession. In those days Hugh was a winning young 
not to say such things unless you are able to prove | man. My father liked him very much, and, placing 
them.” | unlimited confidence in him, he resolved to start 

‘* My language is strong, but not too strong,” | through him the chemical works at Hartfield, with the 
David said, with quivering lips. ‘And though I | intention of making me a partner when I should come 
may not be able to prove everything just now, yet | of age, and thus providing for me and for my 
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mother. I was then a boy of eleven, and Hugh was 
twenty-three, when the works were set a-going. My 
father advanced Hugh 30001., upon the condition that 
he should carry on the works under the name of Reed- 
lake & Co., my father being the sleeping partner. 
Reedlake was to do all the work, of course with the 
assistance and under the control of my father. .He. was 
to have a fair salary, which was to increase in propor- 
tion to the profits. After the deduction of his salary, 
half of the,.clear profits was to go. to my father, 
with 5 per cent. on the advanced capital. Of the 
remainder, one-half was to go to Hugh,.and the other 
half to be deposited as a reserve fund. These were 
the main items of the contract, the draft of which 
my mother found after my father’s death, written 
with a lead. pencil on a leaf of his) memorandum- 
book.’ It. was evidently written during a conversa- 
tion which my father had with Hugh on the 
subject.. Undoubtedly the agreement was, that a 
deed. should be drawn up on. that basis, My 
father was, however, a little careless in: such matters, 
owing to the weak state of his health. Besides, 
he placed such perfect, confidence in Reedlake’s cha- 
racter that he deemed it unnecessary to be in any 
hurry. So a month elapsed, during which Reedlake 
was engaged at Hartfield superintending: the build- 
ing of the manufactory, when my father died. sud- 
denly of paralysis, After the funeral. my mother 
showed him my father’s memorandum, but he said he 
knew nothing of it. It was true, he said, my father 
had once spoken to him to that effect, but had after- 
wards dropped the matter altogether, proposing that 
he (that is, Reedlake) should pay him interest on the 
3000/., and return the capital when convenient. My 
mother of course consulted a lawyer upon the subject, 
but he said that little could. be done in the absence of 
any document in Hugh’s handwriting, Now, my 
mother knew for certain that my father one day got 
a letter from Hugh in London, in which he distinctly 
acknowledged that I was to become his partner ; but 
she could never find it, and it is all but certain: that 
my father thoughtlessly destroyed it. My mother 
also recollects quite clearly that Hugh first said some- 
thing to the effect that he would see what he could do 
for me if I behaved well, and proved an able chemist; 
but that he never spoke in that spirit again, after he 
ascertained that no letters of his could be found. 
Some months later he married Mr. Newland’s daughter, 
and having got money with her, he paid: back the 
3000/., thus ignoring my claim in the works, and 
frustrating all my father’s dearest plans, Since that 
time my mother has never seen him at her house. 

‘That is a strange story,” Joshua said, thought- 
fully ; ‘‘ and if it is all true z. 

‘* But it is true, sir,” David exclaimed passionately, 
while Joshua caught hold of the water-bottle. 

‘Mind the flowers, David!” he said, archly. 
‘Lad, lad, when will you learn to believe in the 
victory of truth? I say, if it is all true, you ought 
to be quite calm and of good cheer. God will be sure 
to bring it out one day.” 

**But do you want me to have no feeling in the 
matter?” David asked. ‘‘ That’s impossible, sir, per- 
fectly impossible.” 





| mother’s. 





*¢ And it would be wrong, too,” Joshua said ; ** con- 
fidence in God, David, does not mean indifference. 
But if you choose to be your own judge, as you were 
this morning, it is to be feared that you will make 
your case worse.” 

‘* But, I-was provoked beyond bearing this morn- 
ing,” David replied., ‘* Mr, Henstone, my master, 
who bought my father’s, business, as, you .know, 
received some goods from Reedlake.a month, or two 
ago which were. not according to sample ; so he sent 
them back, and a dispute ensued about them, . Now, 
when coming to, town this morning I met Godfrey, 
As I know him to be a worthless fellow, I passed on 
without speaking ; as, in fact, J always do when I 
meet him,, But he called after me: ‘Tell your 
master that we want payment of his bill The goods 
have been lying at his disposal ever since.’ ‘ We ?? 
I asked. ;.‘ who are the we?’. ‘ Messrs, Reedlake and 
Co.,’ he , answered, ostentatiously. ‘ Indeed,’ I 
retorted, ‘I know Hugh Reedlake very well, but, 
pray sir, tell me who is the Co. ?’ ‘I don’t see it to 
be my duty,’ he replied, in a tone of contempt, ‘ to 
answer any questions put by such a milksop as 
you.’ ‘And if you were not such a low fellow,’ 
L.answered, ‘Ishould tell you who the Co. is, and I 
should tell your master, too, in case he has forgotten,’ 
At that he lifted up his stick, and, but for your appear- 
ance, would have knocked me down.” 

‘¢ Just so,” Joshua said; ‘‘ that’s human nature. 
You could not have played your part better if you 
were bent upon getting a mauling. But let me ask, 
did you never read of One who when He was reviled, 
reviled not again, but committed Himself to Him that 
judgeth righteously?” . 

David gave no answer. 

‘‘Think of that,” Joshua continued, in a gentle 
voice. ‘* What would it profit you, my lad, if you got 
the whole of Reedlake’s business, and lost’ your soul ? 
The Hartfield works are worth something; but there is 
a better.treasure, . David, which I wish you were as 
desirous.of having as you appear to be of them.” 

Here Mrs. William Taylor appeared, to ask her father 
in-law down to supper. Joshua promised David to 
speak to his mother, and, in case Godfrey should take 
proceedings against him, to assist with his advice. 

“‘ Of course you will be summoned as a witness,” 
David said, on parting, ‘‘ and therefore I have told 
you the whole, that you may be able to judge for 
yourself,”’ 

‘¢ But'you are one party,” Joshua said, ‘*and the 
manager is another. I ought to hear him, too.” 

‘Oh, but I’m right,” David exclaimed, ‘‘ and he—” 

*¢ Of course, of course,” Joshua answered, good- 
humouredly; ‘‘ who can doubt it? What a pity you 
are not to sit on the bench when your own case comes 
on! Godfrey would be sure to lose, would he not ?” 

“¢ But, do you really think he will bring the matter 
before a court ?” David asked, in a somewhat anxious 
voice. ‘* Not for my sake, you know, but for my 
I should not is 

*¢ Well, I hope he will not carry the case so far as 
that,” Joshua answered. ‘I think I will call upon 
him, and see what can be done.” 

(To be continued.) 
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NAAMAN’S HOUSEHOLD 


2 Krncs V. 


Naaman, the Syrian nobleman, stood high in favour 
with his king, and it is evident from the brief notices 
we have of him that he deserved todo so. In his case 
it was not, as it too often is, especially in Eastern 
courts, that royal favour was the reward of base 
sycophancy, or of ministering to the luxurious and 
immoral pleasures of the king. We are told that 
Naaman was honourable in the eyes of the people, as 
as well as a gréat man with his master. No mere 
court-minion was he; no flatterer of his master’s 
follies, or sharer of his master’s revelries, or main- 
tainer of his master’s luxury by oppressing the people, 
and grinding the faces of the poor. No! he was one 
who many a time and oft had made his bed in the 
tented field, and had led forth his country’s hosts to face 
his country’s foes. His voice, heard above the din 
of battle, had animated them to the contest ; his in- 
spiriting example and wise generalship had led tiem on 
to victory. And as, again and again, in those days of 
tumult and commotion, he was summoned forth from 
his retirement, his country committed with confi- 
dence her interests into his keeping ; while he was wel- 
comed at the head of his army by those veterans who 
had shed their blood with him in many a hard-fought 
field, and by those gallant youths who hoped to distin- 
guish themselves under the eye of a leader the tales of 
whose valorous exploits had first excited their military 
and patriotic ardour. He had long fought the batiles 
of his country, and fought them with signal success. 

** His trusty steel 
Was ever bared for public weal ; 
And, such was gracious Heaven’s decree, 
Ne’er sheathed unless with victory.” 

But in the midst of all his well-won honours, 
the favour of his king, and the applause of his 
country, this valiant chieftain was attacked by a 
most loathsome and an incurable disease. That eye 
which had so often flashed defiance on his country’s 
enemies, was all lustreless and expressionless now ; 
that brow which once wore such a stamp of decision 
and stern command, was now wrinkled, relaxed, and 
scaly { that arm which had so often reined in the fiery 
war-steed, and wielded the glittering sabre or the 
deadly battle-axe, now hung listless and nerveless by 
his side ; the voice whose cheering sounds had rung 
through the tumult of the fight, was squeaking and 
harsh and husky now ; and the heart which had beaten 
so high and strong, lacked power to send the flag- 
ging current through the obstructed channels; and 
the well-springs of his life were drying, like the brook 
in the desert. But worse than all, that high intellect 
Which had directed the movements of mighty armies, 
was now dull and languid and unreliable ; that lofty 
soul which had braved all danger and scorned in- 
glorious ease, was now becoming timid and grovelling 
and sensual, and none could have told that the 
wretched, loathsome leper, whom men avoided and 


shunned, was the same person by whom, but a little | 





while ago, men were proud to be recognised, and 
whose commendation was a passport to wealth and 
honour and influence. All this, and far more than all 
this, is implied in the simple statement that Naaman 
was a leper. Let us for a moment contemplate Naa- 
man thus. What was to him all the tinselled grandeur 
of the state with which he was surrounded? What 
availed him now the favour of the king, what the 
freshness of his well-earned laurels? Of what value 
then was the memory of his well-fought fields, his 
deeds of high emprise, and the martial prowess of his 
arm? And so it ever is. We see men constantly 
set their hearts upon the things of the world, its 
riches, its pleasures, its honours; and constantly we 
see that even before they have done with the world, 
the pleasure of their acquisitions passes away. Sup- 
pose a man succeed in all the schemes of his ambition, 
suppose he accumulate riches until he know not how 
to spend or how to invest them, what does it all profit 
him when he is racked with pain, or raving in the 
delirium of fever, or panting with breathlessness, or 
groping in the darkness of blindness, or cut off from 
communion with his fellow men by deafness? And 
what when old age comes upon him and renders him 
incapable, like old Barzillai, of enjoying any of 
the delights of sense or intellect or taste? We 
do not sufficiently estimate the blessing of health 
until we lose it. There are people who profess to 
make light of physical enjoyments and physical suffer- 
ings, and represent the joys and sufferings which are 
derived from mental sources as far intenser and far 
more elevated. Weare uncharitable enough to believe 
that such professions are often mere pretence; but 
when they are not, it is probably often because those 
who make them have had no experience of severe 
physical suffering :— 


‘* He laughs at scars who never felt a wound.” 


Whatever be our trials and sufferings—and we 
know well that those of some of us are neither few 
nor small—we have still much to be thankful for 
as long as God continues to us the blessing of health, 
or does not inflict upon us the extremity of weak- 
ness or of pain. Sure we are that Naaman would 
willingly have given up half his wealth, and a large 
proportion of his military glory, and would have 
encountered the king’s stern frown instead of the 
king’s gracious smile, if he could by such a sacrifice 
have purchased the healthful appetite and healthful 
vigour and healthful sleep to which he had now 
become a stranger. If we are tempted to repine 
when the trials of our lot lie heavy upon us, when 
poverty lays his cold hand upon our heart, let us 
think of the case of this Syrian general, and reflect 
that it is the case of many of the greatest and most 
fortunate ones of earth: he was a great man and 
honourable, a victorious general, a trusted confidential 
counsellor of his king ;—sut, he was a leper. Roses 
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without thorns grow not in the gardens of earth, 
blessings without buts are not to be enjoyed in this 
world. Oh, then, let us seek to make our interest 
sure in that Paradise above, where there is pleasure 
without mixture of pain, joy without mingling of sor- 
row, fulness of joy and pleasures for evermore ! 
There was in the household of this lordly soldier | 
a captive maid, one of the daughters of Abraham, 
one of that favoured race to whom God was 
pleased to communicate his lively oracles, and 
amongst whom He had often displayed the exercise of 
His high prerogative as the awarder of life and death, 
the dispenser of health and sickness. When this 
captive heard how her master was afflicted, forgetting 
all the wrong that had been done to her when she was 
dragged away from the home of her childhood, from 
the land flowing with milk and honey, which God had 
civen to Abraham and to his seed after him for an 
everlasting possession, regarding her master no longer 
as her captor and enslaver, but only as a distressed 
and suffering fellow-creature, she longed for his de- 
liverance from that hideous malady whose fangs were 
in his vitals, the poison of which was drinking up his 
spirit, and hastening his course to a premature grave. 
What was womanly and what was Christian in her 
nature and temperament predominated over the feel- 
ings of the proud child of a proud race, and this meek 
damsel sympathised with the lordly Syrian, the uncir- 
cumcised Gentile, the enemy of her race, the plunderer | 
of her land, probably the destroyer of her kindred, even 
as if he had been of that favoured race who were bound 
to one another by stronger ties than those which unite 
the people of any other nation, and of whom, as con- 
cerning the flesh, the Messiah was to come. Thus it is 
that the Spirit of Christ in the heart of man is stronger 
than national prejudice and the sense of personal 
wrong; strong enough to make the lion eat straw like 
the ox, and ‘the cockatrice to suffer the little child to 
play unscathed upon its den. This Israelitish maiden, 
like her great ancestor Joseph in the land of Egypt, 
did not forget her fathers’ land and her fathers’ God 
in the house of her bondage. Though her eyes could | 
no longer rest on the peaks of Gerizim—though the | 
sights and sounds with which she was familiar in the | 
streets of Damascus were far different from those 
which in the days of her childhood had greeted her | 
eyes and her ears in the streets of Samaria,—though 
no Sabbath came round with its public solemnities to 
remind her of the days when she had gone with her 
parents to join in the worship of the God of Israel, 
albeit it were not in the place of God’s choosing nor 
according to the form of God’s appointing,—yet she did 
not forget, in the land of her exile and the house of | 
her bondage, the scenes with which she had been 
familiar in the home of her childhood, Especially 
did she remember the stern and solemn aspect of that 
man of God who had so often proclaimed the truth of 
God in the ears of a too often unwilling and rebellious | 
people. 





| 


people, had given a great and a strange power to this | 
man, and although she must have heard of him as the 
stern relentless one who had cursed the children of | 
Bethel in the name of the Lord, and caused the 
death of forty-two young blasphemers, yet she knew 


She knew that her God, the God of her | 


| that the same Spirit which had then wrought in him 


mightily for the destruction of the gainsayers, could 
also ‘work as mightily for purposes of blessing and of 
peace ; and therefore the desire of her heart was that 
her master might be brought within the reach of the 
prophet’s influence. 

It is refreshing to meet in such a book as that 
of the Kings, so full of the details of bloody wars 
and heinous sins, such a notice of this virtuous, 
pious maiden, like a sweet violet growing in 
the desert. We have already hinted at her conduct 
being an instance of the prevalence of grace over 
mature, of Christian principle overcoming at once 
national prejudice and the sense of personal wrong. 
Let us point to her now as a fine model of a faithful 
domestic servant, taking an interest in her master’s 
welfare, and earnestly desiring that blessings might be 
vouchsafed to him. We hear many complaints in 
these days that the relation subsisting between 
masters and servants, the employers and the em- 
ployed, is not such us it was in the days of our 
fathers. Now, we are not of those who are given 
to complain constantly that the former days were 
better than these ; but we do fear that in respect of 
this matter there has been a falling off amongst us ; 
we do fear that there is less of that feeling of a com- 
munity of interest between master and servant than 
once was common, and than ought to be common 
always. It is not for us to apportion the degrees of 
blame in this matter between masters and mistresses 
on the one hand, and servants on the other. We are 
pretty safe in saying that there are faults on both 
sides; that both masters and servants too much 
regard their contract as merely an engagement on the 
one side to pay certain wages, and on the other to 
perform a certain amount of work, an engagement 
which will probably terminate at the close of the half 
year; instead of regarding it as constitutmg them 
members of the same family, and binding them to 
study one another’s interests, to bear with one 
another’s infirmities, master and servant equally 
acknowledging that One is their Master, even Christ. 
There is perhaps no relation in life in which the 
golden rule is more manifestly applicable, and none 
in which it more needs to be applied, than the rela- 
tion of master and servant: ‘* Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 
You who are a master, how would you wish to be 
treated if you were a servant? You who are a 
servant, if you should become a master or a mistress, 
what would you expect in the way of respect, and 
cbedience, and faithfulness from your own servants ? 

This Israelitish damsel was a prisoner of war, a slave 
in a heathen city and a heathen house, compelled to 
associate,with heathen fellow-servants ; and yet she did 
not forget the religion of her fathers, the pious exer- 
cises of her childish days. She must have been trained 
in her childhood in the way wherein she should go, and 
now that she was removed from the hallowed and hal- 
lowing influences of a’religious home, and exposed to 
all the evil influences of a heathen city and the house- 
hold of a heathen prince, she did not depart from that 
gool way. And so, Christian parents, we may confi- 
dently trust that bringing our children to the Lord 
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and dedicating them to Him, striving according to the 
wisdom and the grace given us to train them for Him, 
endeavouring by the grace of God to set before them 
a good and pious example, and praying always for them 
with all prayer and supplication in the Spirit, we may 
confidently trust that, thus trained in the way in which 
they should go, when they are old they shall not de- 
part from it. 

We have said that she is presented to us as the 
model of a Christian servant; we say now that she 
is exhibited as the model of a Christian missionary. 
She had heard in her own land of the cures effected by 
the prophet of the Lord ; perhaps some member of her 
own family had been the subject of such a cure; and 
now, under the influence of gratitude to the prophet 
and to the God of the prophet on the one hand, and 
of a hearty interest in the welfare of her fellow-men on 
the other, she is anxious that all afflicted ones may 


have the benefit of a cure, and the prophet, and the | 


prophet’s God, may have the glory of effecting the cure. 
And this is the very essence of the missionary spirit. 
When a sinner is washed in the blood of Christ, set 
free from the guilt of sin, and from the sentence of 
eternal death, made to taste the sweetness of the 
good word of life and the power of the world to 
come, then, under the combined influence of gratitude 
and love to the Saviour to whom he owes so much, 
and of sympathy for the souls who are thus in the 


same state of guilt and pollution from which he has | 


been so mercifully delivered, he longs and strives and 
prays that they may be brought to the acceptance of 


the same grace, and become additional trophies of his | 
Saviour’s victories, additional gems in his Lord’s | 


diadem. 

We read that this Israelitish damsel waited upon 
the wife of Naaman, doubtless attending upon her in 
the bath, painting her finger-nails and her eyelids, deck- 


ing her hair and adorning her with her jewels, fanning | 


her in the oppressive heat, sitting at her feet as she 
lay stretched upon her couch, as we know to be the 
customary offices of the handmaidens of Eastern 


ladies. Very likely the lady had taken pleasure in | 


the prattle of her slave, and had encouraged her to 
tell of the wonders and the glories of her native land, 
and of all the strange doings that God had done for 


her, people from the day when He led them out of | 


Egypt and through the Red Sea and in the wilder- 


ness. But now the heart of the lady was oppressed | 


with sorrow, for her noble eagle was smitten with the 


shaft of the archer, and had been compelled to stoop | 


from his lofty flight ; he whose step had been fore- 
most alike in the front of battle and in the kingly hall, 


was now an outcast from the dwellings of men; he | 


whose notice had been courted by the highest and the 
noblest, was now shunned by the humblest and the 


meanest. Therefore did his wife mourn, and her | 
heart was sad. Her sadness communicated itself to | 
her attendant, and we can very vividly realise the | 
scene which followed. We may suppose the lay | 
stretched upon her couch, brooding over her heavy | 


sorrow; no loud lamentation does she utter, but 
the silent tear trickling down upon the pillow and 


the deep-drawn sigh, tell of the sorrow that is prey- | 


ing upon her heart, ‘The little maid is seated at 


her feet, and gazing upon her with her deep, mysteri- 
ous, Jewish eyes. After a long silence she ex- 
claims, partly to herself, partly to her mistress, and 
partly to her God, for her speech partakes of the cha- 
racter at once of soliloquy and conversation and 
prayer—‘‘ Would God that my lord were with the 
prophet that is in Samaria, for he would recover him 
of his leprosy.” There is something in the tone and 
manner of the girl that attracts the attention of her 
mistress. There is first of all a manifestly sincere in- 
terest in her welfare and her lord’s; then there is 
faith, confidence, assurance of the truth of what she 
says. She makes use of no language of doubt or per- 
adventure ; she manifestly speaks of what she has 
| reason to believe that this prophet can do, grounded 
| upon her knowledge of what he has done already. 
| But how can it be? Is there not a God in Syria as 
| well as in Israel? If there be a Jehovah in Samaria, 
is there not a Rimmon in Damascus? Yea, is not 
| this very scene, in which the actresses are the Syrian 
| lady and the Israelitish slave, a proof of the superiority 

of Rimmon and the weakness of the God of Israel ? 
| Yet one thing is manifest, that the girl confidently 
believes what she says ; she must therefore have some 
reason for believing it, and she could have no reason 
unless she had actually seen or known of some leper 
cured by this man; and if he cured one, why not 
another? If any other, why not my lord, my be- 
loved? Surely the matter is worthy of a thought. 
It may be worthy of a trial. And thus the blessed 
seed of hope was planted in the lady’s heart, and even 
this was a mighty gain, for the greatest evil alleviated by 
even a faint hope, is more tolerable than a far less evil 
| without such alleviation. Doubtless there followed a 
| long conversation between the mistress and the maid. 
| Many questions of course were put, and the answers 
| were so satisfactory as to foster the hope that had been 
conceived, and we doubt not but the Syrian lady that 
| night had a lighter heart than she had had for many 
| days, 

It will be profitable now for us to glance at the 
state of mind into which this Syrian lady must neces- 
sarily have been brought by the exclamation of her 
slave. She knew the soreness and the incurableness of 
the affliction that had befallen her husband, and her 
through him. She knew that ordinarily there was no 
relief ; that leprosy simply meant death, and nothing 
else. But she had nothing more than the assurance of 
a slave-girl to testify to her of the remedy that was in 
Israel, of the power to cure which resided in the pro- 
phet who was in Samaria. She is scarcely even in a 
position to put faith in him; the most that she can 
reasonably do, is to urge that the experiment be 
| made ; that application be made to this prophet, in 
| order that it may be seen whether he be possessed of 
the power ascribed to him or no, Now, we believe 
that a similar state of mind is not uncommon with 
respect to the salvation wrought by Christ. A man 
is in some degree convinced of sin; he feels the un- 
satisfactoriness of earthly things, and their inability to 
_ give true and solid and lasting peace. He has heard of 
Christ as a Saviour, but as yet he has no faith in Him. 
He hears His invitation, ‘‘ Come unto me, all ye who are 
weary and heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
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Now, he feels that no words could better describe his 
own condition. He is weary with the quest after 
good, he is heavy laden with a thousand cares and 
griefs, and a load of general unhappiness of which he 
can give no very definite account, but which yet he feels 
to be very oppressive. But he has nothing that can 
be properly called faith in Christ. What, then, is he to 
do? The question distresses him, and adds to his burden 
and his unhappiness. He is told that he must have 
faith before he can come to Christ, and he is conscious 
that he has not faith in the sense or to the extent of 
believing that Christ is both able and willing to save 
him. To such a one we have no hesitation in saying, 
Yet come, notwithstanding ; come, and make the ex- 
periment. Put Christ’s words to the proof. He 
says that He will give you rest. You have no reason 
to believe that He will not. Then try Him. You 
have gone long enough to the dry wells of earth, and 
you have found no water ; try if there be not some in 
this fountain. You have long enough said with the 
multitude, Who will show us any good? Try, now, 
whether that good which you are seeking and have 





hitherto failed to find, be not to be found in the 
light of God’s countenance, the light of the glorious 
Gospel of the grace of God. You have gone to 
physician after physician and have got no benefit; 
you have tried one remedy and specific after another, 
and have become rather worse. Make trial of the 
balm that is in Gilead, and the Physician who is 
there. If your faith be little more than of a negative 
character, only a conviction that it is utterly vain to 
seek salvation and happiness anywhere else, with no 
positive element in it except the faintest hope that it 
may not be altogether in vain to seek it here,—that 
the experiment is not absolutely and utterly hopeless, 
—such faith, feeble and imperfect as it is, may be 
that spark which He will not quench, that bruised 
reed which He will not break. Make the experiment, 
then. Put Him to the test. See whether He will 
do what He says He will do—what He has often done 
already ; or whether He will break His own promise, 
violate His own oath, confess Himself a liar and a 
deceiver, and all for the pleasure of disappointing 
you. THomas SMITH. 





A MOTHER IN ISRAEL. 


On the 3rd of December, 1523, a mighty crowd 
thronged the aisles of the great cathedral at Strasburg, 
honest, hearty Strasburg burghers all of them, dressed 
in their stiffest and best. They were proud of their 
beautiful church, and the giddy spire, of which the older 
men had seen the building: they were prouder just then 
of a certain name that was hummed about in the crowd. 
For they had come to see a wedding. Matthew Zell, 
the clergyman of St. Lawrence, and the most popular 
man in Strasburg, was to be married to Catherine 
Schiitz, the carpenter’s daughter. Zell had been rectoras 
well as professor of the University of Freiburg, a place 
which he exchanged for the priesthood of St. Lawrence 
and the post of Confessor to the Bishop ; and there 
the priest soon became the warm and daring preacher of 
the Gospel. Luther’s writings had already found ad- 
herents in the substantial middle class and intelligent 
artisans of the town ; and Zell’s sermons attracted ex- 
traordinary numbers. The Chapter interfered and 
shut up the pulpit ; but every Sunday the carpenters 
went into Winch Lane, and brought out a pulpit of 
theirown. ‘‘ Why do they persecute these teachers of 
the truth ?” cried Zell ; *‘I will tell you ; because they 
know that if indulgences and purgatory are false, they 
will get no more money.” Whereupon the Bishop 
prosecuted him, but failed to do more than take away 
his Confessorship. This was in the year 1523, in 
which there had happened another notable event. For 
in the early spring there had come to Strasburg a poor 
Dominican monk, by name Martin Bucer, who, not 
twelve months before, had married a Benedictine nun ; 
and being a scholar and a notable preacher of the new 
doctrines, which he set forth with the charm of a pow- 
erful and musical voice, was persecuted from city to 
city. His father was a working cobbler in some one 
of the tortuous lanes of the old town ; but it was Zell 
who threw open his parsonage to the fugitive ; and 





from that time they preached on alternate Sundays 
from the same impromptu pulpit in the cathedral. 
This same Bucer it was who, on the 3rd of December, 
married his friend, and after the ceremony they all 
partook of the Sacrament in both kinds. Of Bucer it 
is not needful here to say more. He lived long in 
Strasburg in unbroken intimacy with Zell ; left in his 
letters some graphic sketches of Zell’s wife ; lost his 
own wife and five children by one stroke of the plague ; 
and when he married again, it was a widow who 
had the singular fortune to be the wife of three of 
the most eminent men of the Reformation, Gicolam- 
padius, Capito, and Bucer, to outlive them all, and to 
be buried at last in the grave of the first. Neither of 
Zell need more be now said. He wasan earnest, loving 
man, who cared little for public business and much for 
his parish ; inclined to make somewhat light of con- 
troversies in which others saw grave questions at 
stake ; and tolerant of what seemed to him the pecu- 
liarities of those who really confessed Christ. The 
parsonage that sheltered Bucer soon received Calvin 
and Du Tillet, and Schwenkfeld had his room as well 
as Zwingle. The keener spirits hinted that he might 
have been more decided ; that he was in danger of 
losing his faith among good works: but he held on 
unmoved, and ‘* good Matthew Zell” lives in grate- 
ful Alsatian memory to this day. Zell’s wife is less 
known ; and for those who know no more of her than the 
hurried but lively sketch in the last volume of D’Au- 
bigné’s monumental ‘* Life of Calvin,” some details of 
her life will be interesting. She was a woman of great 
ability, and has left a letter to the citizens of her native 
town, which contains ample information of herself. 
‘¢From my mother’s womb,” she says, ** the Lord 
was my teacher, so that after the measure of my 
understanding and of His grace I was always diligent 
in seeking the truth in Jesus, and for this cause was a 
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favourite with all good ministers, And for the same 
reason my pious Matthew Zell, when he began the 
preaching of the Gospel, chose me for his wedded wife.” 
There is certainly no concealment of herself in this ; 
and throughout the Letter breathes the same frank and 
healthy spirit. There may have been a little self-con- 
sciousness in it. Bucer querulously writes one day that 
Zell’s wife is over head and ears in love with herself, 
and complains again that Zell is ruled by a woman. 
She had great energy, and was likely enough to rouse, 
and sometimes sway, her more easy husband. But 
her energy was always thrown into the good cause. 
She was as gentle and tolerant as ‘* good Matthew,” 
and her self-consciousness is too truthfully transparent 
to be set down as mere vanity, Perhaps her account of | 
her conversion will show both sides of her character | 
in the fairest light. ‘* Since I was ten years old I | 
was a mother in the Church, an ornament of the 
pulpit and the school, esteemed all learned men, | 
visited many of them, and conversed not on balls and | 
carnivals, but on the Kingdom of God. For this | 
reason my father, mother, friends and townsfolk, and 
many of those learned persons I have mentioned, 
manifested to me the highest honour and esteem. All 
the while I had great struggle for the kingdom of 
heaven’s sake, In all my works and service of God, 
and in my sore pain of body, I could find no cer- 
tainty of the love and grace of God. Nor could all | 
the learned men give me comfort. In soul and body 
I fell sick nigh unto death, and was like the poor 
woman in the Gospel that had spent all her substance 
on the physicians, but when she heard of Christ and 
came to Him was helped by the Same, So was it 
with me and many another stricken heart that was 
with me in that conflict, many noble, aged women 
and also virgins, that sought my society and were my 
companions. And as we abode in such anxiety, and 
sought for the grace of God, and could find no rest in 
all our many works nor in the service and sacraments of 
the Church, God had mercy on us and many more, and 
raised up the worthy and now departed Doctor Martin 
Luther, and sent him out to speak and write. And 
so beautifully did he write to me and others of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, that it was as if I was drawn up 
out of the pit, yea out of grim, bitter hell itself, into 
the blessed sweet kingdom of Heaven. And I thought 
on the word of the Lord Christ that he spake to Peter: 
‘I will make thee a fisher of men ; henceforth thou shalt 
catch men !’ And day and night I sought to lay hold of 
the way of the truth of God, which is Christ the Son 
of God. What trial I met before I had learned 
| thoroughly to recognise and confess that Gospel, is 
|| known to God.” 
This leaning that she had to learned men comes out 
distinctly all through her life. Luther and the Bishop 
of Strasburg were among her correspondents ; and her 
delight scarcely knew bounds when ‘‘for fourteen days 
I was maid and cook to Cicolampadius and Zwingle ” 
on their way to the Conference of Marburg. Nay, 
in 1534 she even accompanied her husband on his 
journey to Wittenberg to see Luther on the conclu- 
sion of the Wittenberg Concordia. ‘‘I am a weak 
woman,” she writes, ‘‘and since I was married have | 
had much to do and much to suffer, but I loved my | 
1,—45. 




















husband so much that I could not let him journey 
alone when he determined to see and hear our dear 
Doctor Luther, and the churches and preachers of the 
towns by the sea. So I left my father in his seventy- 
fifth year, and my friends and engagements, and tra- 
velled with my husband on that journey 1300 milesthere 
and back.” 

Such tendency to learned men, however, was oniy a 
by-play of her life, one of its amusements. Her real 
work was the tending of the poor and needy, in 
which it appears also that the learned men had their 
full share. ‘From the very commencement of my 
wedded life I received many illustrious learned fugi- 
tives. Once, for example, fifteen dear good men of 
the Margravate of Baden were pressed to go against 
their conscience ; and there was an aged, learned man 
among them, Doctor Mantel by name, whom I had 
known before: and he cameto have counsel and comfort 
from me, saying with tears, ‘Iam buta poor old man, 
and I have many children.’ And when I promised 
him Matthew Zell’s house and home, how his heart 
rejoiced and his feeble knees were strengthened! For 
he had suffered much, and had lain four years in 
prison.” There was Marx Heilandt also, three cen- 
turies predecessor of Dr. Barth in Calw, who came at the 
letter of Mistress Zell, and ended his weary life in 
the rest of the parsonage. Nor were even students 
neglected ; for when, as the Reformation advanced, 
from all parts men drew to Strasburg, where Capito read 
the Old Testament and Bucer the New, and the num- 
ber of poor students increased, it was Mistress Zell who 
busied herself to find a home for them in the cloisters 
of St. William, and so founded that Wilhelmstift from 
which many a Strasburg scholar goes thankfully out 
into the world. 

It was in deeds like these that the most of Mistress 
Zell’s life was spent, until indeed it was questionable 
whether she or her husband was the more popular per- 
son in Strasburg. Nor was there any narrowness in 
her charity. Neither locality nor opinion affected it. 
If a fugitive loved Christ, the clergyman’s door stood 
open, and the clergyman’s wife ready. ‘‘ All that 
believe and confess the Lord Christ,” she said, ‘‘ to 
be the true Son of God and the alone Saviour of 
men, will share our table and rooftree. We must 
share with them in heaven, be they who they may. 
Many are the folk that, with Zell’s knowledge and 
sympathy, I have taken up, and spoken or written for 
them, whether the followers of our dear Doctor 
Luther, or Zwingle, or Schwenkfeld, or the poor 
Baptists ; rich and poor, wise and unwise, as St. Paul 
says, all might come. What is their name to us? 
We are not bound to be of every opinion and creed, 
but we are bound to show every one love and service 
and mercy, for so hath Christ our Teacher taught.” 
Wise and loving words, up to which the busy earnest 
woman strove to live. When Calvin and Du Tillet stood 
penniless and friendless in the streets of Strasburg, 
it was the Zells that took them in. When Schwenk- 
feld, aristocrat and mystic, was driven from city to 
city, it was with the Zells that he found a haven. 
Luther might passionately call him Stinkfeld; Bucer 
might say sharp things about heretics ; but Catherine 
Zell stood by him, wrote to him, comforted him, yet 
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never yielded one jot to his views. 
persecuting spirit that threatened the growth of the | 
Church, ‘‘ These poor Baptists,” she wrote, ‘‘ against 
whom you are so wroth, and would hunt the rulers 
upon them, as a huntsman sets his dogs upon boars 
or hares—they confess Christ the Lord on that same 
ground on which we separated from the Papacy, the 
redemption by free grace. If in other things they 
differ, must we therefore persecute them, and Christ in 
them—Christ whom they confess with a zeal that has 
brought many of them into poverty, prison, and fire? | 
Rather than that, let us think whether we in our 
doctrine and life are not the cause of their separation. 
Let the rulers punish them that do evil, but they 
lave no power to lord it over our faith: that be- | 
longs to the heart and conscience, not to the out- | 
ward man. Were the state to persecute, it would | 
inaugurate a tyranny that would leave our towns 
and villages desolate. Strasburg happily still stands 
an example to the German land of mercy, sym- 
pathy, and care of the poor; and, God be praised, 
is not yet weary of sheltering many a poor Christian 
whom you would like to see expelled. Matthew Zell | 
never scattered the sheep, but gathered them. And 
when the learned men once called upon the magistrates | 
to help them against heretics, with a heavy heart and 
great earnestness he declared openly from the pulpit : 
‘I take God, heaven, and earth to witness against 
that day, that I will be clear of persecuting these poor 
folk.’ ” | 

| 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Nobly spoken in any day, nobler then. It is 
proof that the principles of toleration were not so 
unknown as some would have us fancy, that there | 
may be less excuse for the breach of them than we | 
have been apt to recognise. By this Strasburg | 
woman, at least, they are broadly stated, and with a | 
sharpness not unworthy of later times. It was a clear 
and broad faith she held, so clear that she would 
yield nothing of it to the teaching of the man she 
honoured most, so broad that she felt it must embrace | 
minds widely different from her own. Her tolerance 
sprung out of the warmth of a loving heart, a heart | 
that revolted against the teaching of force. But it | 
was something higher than herself that taught her to 
enunciate principles of an after growth with such a ful- | 
ness and protest, and by which she showed herself as | 
much a pattern of apostolic charity, as she was a fol- 
lower of apostolic Dorcas in good works. 

Mistress Zell also was not unmindful of the press. 
The year after she was married, she printed a defence 
of her husband, which the magistrates seem to 
have suppressed, no doubt finding it better to let 
Zell preach, than have his wife defend. But the | 
same year, when the poor folk poured in from Ken- 
zingen, she issued a more fortunate appeal, ‘‘ To my 
sisters, the suffering, faithful Christian women of the 
community of Kenzingen.” Ten years later, when 
Jacob Fréhlich printed an edition of Weisse’s Hymn-~ 
book, she wrote a characteristic preface, saying, that 
** since all the world over there are so many scandal- | 
ous ballads sung by men and women, and even children, 
and since the world will always be singing something, 
it seems to me most excellent and useful, that the 
entire work of Christ for our salvation should be set | 


She dreaded the | 


| dropped by Bucer, if not by Calvin. 


| my own cost, as before.” 


forth in song, as this good man has done, so that the 
folk may sing their redemption with lusty hearts and 
clear voices, and the devil may find no room for his 
songs among them.” Further writings have not come 
down to us; but there are certain books of hers, in 
which she has written out her mind over the broad 
margins in such fashion as, ** Oh, Strasburg! if God 
take away from thee Matthew Zell, what will become of 
thy people ?” or this, ** Lord Christ, make me live in 
Thee.” Matthew Zell indeed was devoted to his wife, 
and no woman honoured her husband more loyally, 
notwithstanding those hints of female supremacy, 
*¢ My husband,” 
she says, ‘‘ gave me the heartiest permission for all 
that I did, and loved me the more on that account, 
yea, was willing to suffer the want of me at times in 
his own house, that I might serve the Church better.” 
And to Schwenkfeld, she writes : ‘‘ My dear husband 
always gave me leave to read, hear, pray, study, early 
and late, day and night, as I would ; yea, and fur- 
thered me therein, and would have been glad that I 
should do it even at the cost of his own comfort. Nor 
has he ever hindered me from speaking to you, nor 
from the fullest intercourse, nor from writing to you ; 
he never punished or hated me on that account, but 
hath much the more loved me.” There was the frankest 
confidence between them, and the happiest kinship of 
aim; andif Zell’s was the most hospitable house in the 
town, it was perhaps the most like toa Christian home. 

They had passed their silver wedding-day when her 
husband died at seventy-one. ‘Say to all my helpers,” 
he said to his wife on his last night, ‘‘ my deacons, and 
young preachers, that they must leave Schwenkfeld 
and the Baptists in peace, and preach Christ ; and for 
thyself, continue to do as thou hast done.” Where- 
upon he slept away, praying for his congregation. 
‘* And I have striven,’”’ she wrote, ‘‘ to do as he said ; 
and in the two years and eleven weeks I remained be- 
hind him in the parsonage I have thrown it open to 
the poor and persecuted, and helped the Church at 
But evil days came to the 
now aged widow. The.compromise of the Augsburg 
Intervm filled her with shame and foreboding. Bucer 
had fled for refuge in England ; and with the scatter- 
ing of her friends there rose up a new generation of 
an opposite spirit. A bigoted, exaggerated Lutheran- 
ism reigned in Strasburg in place of the free, loving 
preaching of the Word ; and Louis Rabus, its chief, 
was a poor lad whom Zell had taken into his house, 
and his wife cared for asa mother. Rabus even spoke 


| bitterly or contemptuously of the good old Strasburg 


teachers, at last of Zell himself. Catherine Zell was 
not the woman to see a slight put upon her husband’s 
memory and the good cause. She wrote him a kindly 
letter, and was answered with grossness.* She replied 
to this in the spirit she had lived: ‘* Dear Master Louis, 
a year ago I wrote you a friendly, motherly, and most 
true epistle, impelled thereto by weighty reasons. You 
returned an unfriendly answer. And I am vexed, as 
one who loves you and seeks your true welfare.” So 
the letter runs on with mild entreaty, but firm state- 
ment of opinion, written with the already trembling 








* “T have received thy heathenish, unchristian, filthy, and lying 
letter,” so Rabus began. 
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hand of advancing years. ‘‘ O, blessed Wolf Capito !” 
she breaks out towards the end, “Caspar Hedio, 
Matthew Zell, how well for you, you rest in Christ ! 
you who never gave up your fellow-workers to the 
devil! But God has had mercy upon you, and in His 
grace taken you away from the evil to come. Blessed 
be His name! Amen.” 

Meanwhile her charities held on unbroken. Her 
means might be small, but her heart was large. When 
Bucer fled to England, he left some gold pieces enclosed 
in a letter to the widow. When she found it, she 
wrote off at once :—‘‘ You have greatly hurt me by 
leaving those two pieces of gold behind. . . . I 
put them now back again, as Joseph did with his 
brethren. A poor preacher, with five children, came 
to me fleeing from the Interim ; and there came also 
a preacher’s wife that had seen with her own eyes her 








husband beheaded. I kept them ten days, and at 
parting gave them one of the gold pieces, not for my 
sake, but yours: and the other is inside. You must 
use it yourself, for you will have need of it, and like- 
wise your family, if they must follow you to Englani. 
God keep you eternally, and defend you from all His 
and your enemies !” 

So the good true-hearted woman lived on ; falling 
slowly into the infirmities of years, helping the poor, 
writing to her friends, and still remembering with price 
that she was ‘ only a piece of the rib of the blesse-| 
Matthew Zell.” Fourteen years after her husband’s 
death she was yet alive, but worn out with weary 
sickness, and unable for months to hold a pen. He: 
death cannot have been long delayed ; and when it 
came, no doubt it found her as she had lived—a 
Mother in Israel. W. Fremine Srevenson. 
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BY THE EDITOR. 
Part IV. 


Some live fast ; and growing old in constitution 
while yet young in years, die before their time—their 
*‘sun is gone down while it is yet day.” Others work 
fast. Animated by ambition, and sustained by un- 
tiring energy, they win for brows not yet touched by 
its silver, the fortunes and honours of age. Alexander 
the Great, for example, ere he was two-and-thirty 
years old, had conquered Greece, Palestine, Egypt, 
Persia ; fought I know not how many battles, and 
gained I know not how many victories. Ere he had 
numbered half the years of human life, this remark- 
able man had earned the proud title of the conqueror 
of the world; bestriding it like a colossus, he covered 
it with his shadow and at death shook it by his fall. 
Leaving old to come down to modern times, some half 
century ago, he who guided the helm of this great 
empire, had just entered on manhood ; yet amid a 
hurricane of revolution that shook ancient kingdoms 
and hurled monarchs from their thrones, he was hailed 
as the ‘‘ pilot that weathered the storm.” Nor is the 
history of ‘the two greatest generals of our, or of 
almost any other, days, less remarkable ; seeing that 
ere the sun of either had reached its meridian, or 
there was a grey hair in their heads, both had shaken 
Europe with their battles, and filled the whole world 
with their fame. It is in the early part of the season 
that trees make those shoots which the last months 
ripen; it is youth that lengthens the bones which 
future years mature and strengthen. Though they do 
not reach their vigour, most men and women reach 
their height before they are twenty ; and so, as history 
shows, with some few and famous exceptions, the great- 
ness of all distinguished statesmen, warriors, orators, 
philosophers, poets, though age was required to bring 
their talents to perfection, has been blocked out in 
the season of their youth. 

The history of most pious men presents the same 
features. Few people are converted when they are 


old ; some are in manhood : but in most, the seeds of | 





the new life, though they lie dormant for montl:s, 
perhaps for years, are sown in the spring-time of life. 
When his persecutors set before the aged martyr a 
heathen altar and a stake, bidding him decide to 
sacrifice to the gods or burn in the fire, he boldly 
chose death, saying, I have served my Master tvo 
long, and loved Him too well, to forsake Him now! 
And as, on the one hand, no man who, like him, 
remembered his Creator in the days of his youth, 
forgets, or is forgotten by Him when his head is 
hoary ; on the other hand, few have remembered their 
Creator in manhood, or old age, but those who wer- 
brought to Christ before mid-life. A pious old age 
following a youth of vice, and a manhood of worldli- 
ness and indifference to religion, is not the rule, but 
the exception—and a rare exception. There is a close 
analogy here between the phenomena of the material 
and the spiritual world ; conversions in old age, or 
advanced manhood, being as uncommon as a fine after- 
noon with cloudless skies and a glowing sunset, un- 
less the rain ceases, and the weather clear before 
twelve o’clock. 

Look, for example, at the brightest names, the 
greatest saints in scripture history. Almost all were 
examples of early piety. Look at David! Called by 
Samuel in his boyhood to be a king, but ere that 
anointed with oil more precious than flowed from the 
prophet’s horn, how young his years, yet how mature 
his piety ; and how wonderful the faith which accepted 
the giant’s challenge, and entering the lists against a 
son of Anak, proved itself the strongest of the two? 
Look at Josiah wearing the crown when eight years 
old ; the youngest king who ever sat on a throne, 
yet swaying the helm of state with a firmness that 
astonished his oldest and ablest statesmen. It was 
a sight to see that child seated on David’s throne ; 
robed priests and grey-haired councillors bowing be- 
fore him; and the boy with a hand that hardly 
grasps the round of the sceptre,, guiding it with a 
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wisdom that would have saved the kingdom from 
shipwreck had that been possible. But the palace 
presented a still more illustrious spectacle ; this boy, 


belonging to a class that has few kings in it, walking | 


with God when his years were only twelve, and his 


feet were surrounded by the snares and tempta- | 


tions of a Court. More than that, he was working 
for God—with the energy of a Luther attacking 


abuses, bringing out God’s own Word to the light | 


of day, and pursuing the work of public reforma- 
tion with a zeal which has never been surpassed in 
the best periods of the Church’s history. Look also 
at Daniel and his three companions—the captive 
youths who maintained their purity amid the seduc- 
tions of a heathen Court, and, though borne away 
into distant exile, unlike many of our youths, re- 
membered in Babylon the house of their God and 
the land of their fathers. With prayer, they sustained 
their faith, and sanctified their chamber ; and many a 
time the sentinels, as they walked their nightly rounds, 
heard them singing—strange sounds within palace 
walls—the songs of Sion and of Jerusalem, their 
chiefest joy. Unless piety had struck its roots deep 
when their hearts were soft, yet young and tender, 
and had grown with their growth, and strengthened 
with their strength, it had never endured their fiery 
trial ; nor stood erect against a power that bowed the 
heads of the multitude before the royal image like reeds 
or corn before the wind. They grew up into the stout- 
est men, with frames of strongest bone and toughest 
muscle, who are not stinted, but well fed in youth ; 
and to early piety those brave, ancient witnesses owed 


the faith that stood undaunted before the ravening | 


lions, and the blaze of the fiery furnace. In further 


recommending early piety, I observe that 


YOUTH IS THE BEST PERIOD FOR ACQUIRING RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. 

This remark holds so true of all knowledge, 
secular as well as sacred, that in another country 
they use this striking saying, ‘‘ What the boy does 
not learn, the man does not know.” In powers of 
attention, if volatile, easily roused, in restless activity, 
an insatiable curiosity, enthusiasm, buoyant spirits 
and a ready as well as tenacious memory, God has 
given to youth such an aptitude for acquiring know- 
ledge that it may well be called the seed-time of life ; 
and to this season let both parents and children, 
teachers and scholars, apply the wise man’s advice, 
‘¢In the morning sow thy seed.” It is the young and 
tender root that penetrates the soil; it is when its 
fibres are delicate that, entering the fissures and fol- 
lowing all their windings, it passes into the heart of 
the rock; and the earlier the mind, brought in 
contact with religion, is turned on its great and 
greatest subjects, the better hold it takes of them ; 
and though at first feeling lost in a maze of mys- 
teries, the more thoroughly in after life will it com- 
prehend, and, like a root warped around ‘the rock, 
the more firmly will it hold them. 

Of the advantage of a thorough religious instruc- 
tion in early life where could I find a better illustra- 
tion than in my own countrymen—their faults, which 
I would rather correct than conceal, notwithstanding ? 


| Germany, while boasting of them, has to a large ex- 
| tent abandoned the faith of Luther and her other great 
| Reformers. Geneva prides herself on having been, if 
not the birth-place, for that honour belongs to France, 
| the home of Calvin; yet his creed—not in any of 
its peculiar but in all of its broadest evangelical 
| doctrines—is repudiated in most of her pulpits. Her 
| pastors preach doctrines which his soul abhorred, 
and her people love to have it so. In other coun- 
tries, what a diversity of religious opinions prevail, 
not among different Churches only, but within the 
distracted bosom of the same Church !—these lands, 
not merely in their ecclesiastical but in their doc- 
trinal systems, wearing creeds of as many colours 
as Joseph’s coat. Now why is it that, notwith- 
standing the divisions in Scotland, her people, to 
whatever section of the Presbyterian Church they 
attached themselves, have clung with proverbial tena- 
city to their fathers’ faith ; and in the contest with 
Popery or Infidelity, Antinomianism or Socinianism, 
have stood as firm as her sons in bloody battles and 
on other fields ? When other Churches have left their 
old anchorage, and, ‘driven with the wind and 
tossed,” have made shipwreck of the faith, how is it 
that during the last three centuries the people of 
Scotland have stood by the old truth as *‘ steadfast 
and immoveable ” as the mountains that guard her 
glens or the rocks that girdle her storm-beaten shores ? 
How is it that here, where we have our full share of 





ecclesiastical divisions, no minister of the Gospel has 


| lapsed into Popery, and hardly one of her people ?— 


not more, certainly, than will be found in every age 
flying off, at a tangent, into some religious absurdity ? 
How is it that Rome has made so few recruits here ?— 
that the Scarlet Woman has seduced so few with her 
music, painting, dramatic spectacles, and meretricious 
ornaments? These are facts, and, though we say it in 
no spirit of boasting, very remarkable facts. Now, 
since there is no effect without a cause, there must be 
some way of accounting for this, Nor is it far to 
seek. The circumstances admit of an obvious and 
easy explanation. ‘ 

When George Whitefield came to Edinburgh nothing 
struck or pleased him so much as the sound that 
rose in the church when he happened to quote a 
passage of Scripture—giving book, chapter, and verse, 
His hearers, as was their wont, had taken God’s Word 
with them to God’s house ; and as they turned up the 
passage, the leaves of two thousand Bibles rusitled, 
like the sound of the wind among trees, in his asto- 
nished ear. To their thorough Bible-knowledge in- 
struction, illustrated by that anecdote, and given to 
her youth in the house and in all her schools, and to 
the complete drill and training which her children, 
young men and women, get in that Shorter Cate- 
chism which, the work chiefly of English divines 
and a remarkable compend of theology, takes a hold 
of the mind singularly firm, Scotland owes it that 
though a hundred storms have blown, and blown their 
worst, she rides to-day over the very ground where the 
Reformers dropped their anchor three centuries ago. 
The tenacity with which, in spite of all their faults, and 
differences, and divisions, my countrymen have ad- 





hered to their ancient and common faith, illustrates 
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the effect—for to nothing else can it be ascribed— 
of a thorough religious training in youth. Rich stores 
of Divine knowledge are then most easily acquired. 
Deep and saving impressions are then most easily 
made. It is young recruits that become the best 
soldiers, and young apprentices the best mechanics ; 
and the best Christians, in like manner, are those of 
whom, trained bya Lois or a Eunice, a saintly mother 
or mother’s mother, we can say, in Paul’s words to 
Timothy, “ From a child thou hast known the Holy 
Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise unto 
salvation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus.” 


IN YOUTH THE HEART IS MOST IMPRESSIBLE, 


Children are emotional—as easily moved by any- 
thing calculated to make them weep or laugh, love or 
hate, be grave or gay, be sad or merry, as the surface 
of a lake by the breeze that sweeps over it. But the 
affections of childhood, having at that inexperienced 
and unripe age no sound judgment to direct them, 
resemble those pliant tendrils which are ready to 
attach themselves to any object whatever; to cling, 
to twine themselves as readily in close embrace around 
some broken branch that lies rotting on the earth, as 
around the tree on whose strong and stately stem they 
might climb to the skies. Besides being characterised 
by a want of sound judgment, childhood wants steadi- 
ness in its affections. They are easily transferred to 
new objects. The impressions made on its heart 
are lively, but not deep or abiding. How soon the 
infant forgets a dead mother ; and with the arms it 
throws around her neck transfers its love to the nurse 
that fills a mother’s place. Before the sod is green 
above his grave, the boys that wept a father’s loss, 
and walked so pale and pitiful behind his coffin, have | 
resumed their gaiety ; and, but that memory some- | 
times casts a passing shadow on their enjoyments, 
are as bright and buoyant as the happiest of their 
playmates, Calamity passes through their hearts, 
not like a ploughshare through the soil, but a ship’s 
keel through the sea; the furrow soon fills up, and 
inashort while childhood retains hardly any more | 
trace of trials in its heart than of tears on its | 
cheek. 

In manhood, on the other hand, the judgment is 
or should be ripe ; but what the intellect has gained 
in ripeness, the heart has lost in tenderness, in read 
sibility. Cooled by age as well as by contact with | 
the world, it has lost the glow of early days; and | 
since religion addresses itself both to the judgment | 
and the affections, both to the understanding and the 
feelings, as well to the head as to the heart, youth, 
since, lying midway between childhood and manhood, 
it possesses the lively affections of the first, and the | 
somewhat matured reason of the second, is, therefore, | 
of all the ages of life, the most favourable for receiving | 
saving impressions and turning to God. At the | 
mouth of our great valleys, on the shores of those 
noble estuaries where our largest rivers join the arms | 
of the sea, there lie alluvial lands—fiat and fertile. 
There, in former ages, vast floods that filled the glens 
and swept their hill-sides, deposited the rich soil | 
they carried in their muddy waters. There now the | 











husbandman raises his richest crops; not, however, 
unless in tilling the land, ploughing and sowing the 
fields, he seizes that auspicious time between the wet 
and the dry, when the clayey loam is neither hard 
nor soft, but between the two. Such a season youth 
offers for that higher cultivation, where the seed is 
the words of eternal life, the soul is the soil, preachers 
are the sowers, angels shall be the reapers, and 
heavenly, eternal blessings are the rewards of faith 
and patience, of love and labour. Once gone, this 
must auspicious period never returns. Once lost, it 
is never recovered. 

The prayer, ‘‘ Remember not against me the sins 
of my youth,” no doubt holds out hope to such as 
have let slip this precious time. Thank God, they 
are not to despair. Still, though Almighty grace 
may work a saving change at a later, and even in the 
latest period of life, not only does the probability 
of that grow less with every year’s, and indeed hour’s 
delay, but the finest specimens of piety are found 
in those who were converted and called when, as 
in the case of the good King Josiah, their hearts 
were young and tender. The practice of sin, perse- 
vered in and prolonged over a period of guilty years, 
so blunts the conscience that it never recovers the fine- 
ness of its edge ; nor is the heart capable of receiving 
the most delicate and beautiful impressions of Christ’s 
image, unless they are stamped on it while, like metals 
or melted wax, it is soft and tender—ere it has grown 
hard and cold. 

And what so adapted to youth as religion ; what 
offers so many, such suitable, and such noble objects 
to its affections? Youth is enthusiastic: and what 
field for the loftiest enthusiasm like the salvation 
of a miserable and perishing world ? Youth is brave: 
and more courage is often required of the Christian 
than of him who throws himself into the life-boat, 
and pulls through the breakers to the sinking wreck. 
Men have found it a harder thing to stand up for 


Christ before a battery of ridicule than, dashing 


through the smoke of battle, to charge a battery of 
cannon? Youth is generous: and where such scope 
for the purest generosity as in the call to take up our 
cross, deny ourselves daily, and follow Jesus in living 
and labouring for the good of others? Youth is 
earnest and impetuous: and this is the very temper 
religion urgently requires ; it calls us to give all dili- 
gence to make our calling and election sure, since we 
know not what an hour may bring forth; this, not 
| another, being the accepted time; to-day, not to- 
morrow, being the day of salvation, The door is 
closing, and the grave is opening: haste, for your 
life, it says ; leap into the ark ; another day, another 
| hour, even another moment may be a long eternity 
too late. Once more, youth is prone to love: and in 
all God’s universe what object so fair, so lovely, so 
worthy of our warmest affections as He, the dear 
divine Redeemer, to whose bleeding brows belongs 


| the wreath that David wove for Jonathan’s, ‘‘ Thy 


love to me was wonderful, passing the love of 


| woman !” 


It is well to give Jesus even blighted affections 
and a broken heart ; it is well, when the world cannot 
fill our hearts, to turn our trembling steps from its 
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broken cisterns to the fountain of living water ; it is 
well, when experience has taught us that earth has no 
pillow without its thorns, to go and lay the aching, 
weary head on Jesus’ bosom ; it is well when the bat- 





| Some deny the divinity of our blessed Lord 


| forsaken the Lord, they have provoked the Holy One 
| of Israel.” 


There are many formidable and fatal heresies, 





reducing 


tered ship, with sails blown to ribbons and masts gone | the Son of God to the common level of humanity. 


by the board, makes through the roaring sea for a 
harbour of rest and refuge ; it is well when man turns 
from his shattered fortunes, and maids from their false 
lovers, and mothers from their sweet, pale, lifeless 
coftined idols, to throw themselves at the feet or into 
the arms of Jesus. But it is better still, seeking Him 
early, to give our youth to Christ ; with its glistening 


dews to bathe the Rose of Sharon ; to honour God | 
with our first-fruits; to assign the Saviour such a | 


place in our hearts as His poor, mangled body 
found in Joseph’s tomb—one where no man had been 
laid. 

It is a grand testimony to religion to see a grey and 
bent old man standing by the door of mercy, and with 
voice and hand, with loud and urgent knocking, im- 
ploring God to open and let him in; but much no- 
bler the testimony, and finer the spectacle, while he 
is muttering of the world, ** Vanity, vanity, and vexa- 
tion of spirit,” to see a youth in the very flower and 
beauty of his age refuse her tempting cup; turn 
away his head from her alluring smiles; and, in 
happy ignorance of her forbidden pleasures, resolve 
to give himself to Christ and a life of high and holy 
virtues — saying, both of the fair tempter and 
her temptations, ‘‘My soul, come not thou into 
their secret; with them, mine honour, be not thou 
united !” 


YOUTH, AS SECURING HIM THE BEST OF OUR LIFE, SHOULD 
BE CONSECRATED TO GOD, 

In old age men offer Him but the dregs of the 
cup ; and a wonder it is that any oneis spared to have 
dregs to offer. When men employ their time and 
talents, their health, their strength, their genius, not 
to serve, but injure the cause of God, and turning 
His gifts against the Giver wound the very hand that 
blesses them,—one wonders at the long-suffering and 


patience of God; that He does not shake them off, | 


as Paul did the viper, into the fire. Who can think 
of the load of obligations under which daily mercies 
lay us,—on the care of that. ceaseless Providence, with- 
out which we would expire any instant, our health 
would turn into sickness, our reason into madness, 
and our blessings into curses,—and especially on what, 
in the person of His beloved Son, God has done and 
given to save us—who can reflect on these things and 
not be astonished at the base ingratitude which would 


put Him off with the wretched services of old age; | 


the forced reformation and repentance of a dying-bed ? 
Ingratitude and insensibility this, against which 
God with a sublime majesty might appeal again to 
creation, saying, ‘* Hear, O heavens, and give ear, 
O earth : I have nourished and brought up children, 
and they have rebelled against me. The ox knoweth 
his owner, and the ass his master’s crib; but Israel 
doth not know, my people doth not consider. Ah 
sinful nation, a people laden with iniquity, a seed of 
evil doers, children that are corrupters ; they have 


| Some strip the Holy Bible of its lofty claims to 
inspiration—reducing it to the common level of 
other books. Some repudiate the doctrines of the 
fall of man ; of the corruption of our nature ; of the 
atonement ; of the imputation of our sin to Christ, 
and of His righteousness to us. But, with whatever 
horror we may regard such dangerous errors, there 
is no error more dangerous or fatal, more likely 
to sink a man into perdition, than the notion thit 
it is sufficient to seek God at the close of a life 
devoted to sinful pleasures, and passed in worldly 
pursuits. Other heresies slay their thousands, this, I 
fear, its tens of thousands. 

In His dear Son, God has given to us the best He 
had to bestow ; and is He not entitled to the best of © 
ours in return? Insult is harder to bear than injury ; 
and what more insulting to the kindness, love, mercy, 
and majesty of our God than in effect to say, I will 
turn to Him when I can do no better; so long as I 
can sin safely, I will do it; so long as I can venture 
to despise Him, I will do it ; so long as my portion 
lasts, careless of my Father’s displeasure, I’ll play the 
prodigal, nor seek His house till want sends me a 
beggar to His door—till the roar of the cataract warns 
me that to persevere will be to perish, I will sail 
down the stream of pleasure, nor heed the voice 
that entreats me to turn, crying, ‘‘Turn ye, turn 
ye, why will ye die !” 

Suppose, then, it were as easy to bend a bough 
when its bark is hoar with age as when it was green 
and young ; suppose it as easy to stop the course of 
a stone when it is whirling, smoking, leaping, thun- 
dering down into the valley, as when, just loosened, 
it began to move from its bed ; suppose it as easy 
to turn the river from its course, where it sweeps 
on to the sea, as the rill by its mossy fountain ; 
suppose it as easy to mould the clay when grown 
dry and hard as when it will receive on its plastic 
surface the impression of a new-blown leaf ; suppose 
you could expect to reap a crop from land neither 
| ploughed nor sown till trees were bare and hills 
were white ; suppose old age were a favourable time 
to be saved ;—are the poor services that it can render 
such as this lost world needs—such as the interests of 
| the Church of God require—such as the cross of 
| Calvary deserves—such as He who gave His Son for us 
| should receive at our hands? Let us reject the notion. 
| How plainly is it rejected, how strongly condemned 
in this touching expostulation: ‘*A son hoxoureth 
| his father, and a servant his master. If then 1 bea 
father, whereis mine honour? and if I be a master, where 
is my fear? If ye offer the blind for sacrifice, is it 
not evil? and if ye offer the lame and sick, is it not 
evil? Offer it now unto thy governor ; will he be 
pleased with thee, or accept thy person? saith the 
Lord of Hosts?” Rejecting a thought that equally 
insults the majesty of Heaven and the mercy of the 
Cross, let us offer the best, first-fruits of our life to God, 
and Remember our Creator in the days of our youth. 
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A VISIT TO 


MR. 


CuRisTIANS are like the stars. There is great 
variety among them, not only as to their degrees 
of glory, but also as to the manner in which they 
move. There are fixed stars, and planets, and comets. 
And so there are Christians who cannot work well 
except when placed in the centre of committees who 
move round about them as the solar system moves 
round the sun. And there are other Christians who 
cannot work at all except as satellites in the service 
of larger bodies than themselves. And there are also 
Christians who take their own course and do their own 
work in quite a peculiar way, so as to excite the sur- 
prise of other Christians, in the same manner as comets 
with their out-of-the-way orbits and long tails puzzle 
the fixed stars and the planets—supposing fixed stars 
and planets to be susceptible of such a feeling as 
surprise. 

Mr. John Bost of Laforce is a comet in the firma- 
ment of the Christian Church. I do not allude to his 
frequent travels to England, to Switzerland, to Ger- 
many, and nearly every other part of Europe. I 
refer to the peculiar character of his work, and the 
way in which he carries it on. At other places five 
committees and sub-committees are scarcely able to 
bring one establishment into existence, whereas at 
Laforce Mr. Bost alone has founded five establish- 
ments, And how he could do this—a man without 
means, without strong health, and without much in- 
fluence in society,—how he could continue to advance 
when everybody thought he had come to a dead lock, 
and how he could open up fresh outlets when every- 
body thought he had arrived at a cul-de-sac—these 
are questions which, up to the present time, puzzle 
many a committee, and especially its treasurer. But 
there the establishments are free of debt, full of 
children, and rich in blessing. They are well worth 
going to France to see, 
to Bordeaux, get out at Libourne, and proceed by 
coach to Laforce, and if you are ever inclined to 
doubt the power of the Gospel unto salvation, you 
will be cured of that inclination by seeing Mr. Bost’s 
charities. 

Christian charity is generally characterized by an 
instinctive inclination for order. It is prone to 
limit itself to certain laws, rules, and regulations, 
by which it fences in the special sphere of labour it 
chooses for its operations, And rightly so, An orderly 
division of labour alone makes it possible to over- 
take it. There are orphanages which take in 
children from six to twelve, but no infants. There 
are institutions for infants, provided they are not 
subject to chronic or incurable diseases. There are 
hospitals for the sick, but they admit no epileptics, 
There are asylums for blind children, but under the 
condition that they are not insane. Thus human 
misery is classified, and thousands of abandoned 
and suffering creatures find in this way the proper 
places for their special wants. But human misery 
does not limit the sad process of its development 
within the boundaries of these orderly and admini- 
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strative arrangements. There are such beings as 
czippled and consumptive infants. There are sick 
people, who at the same time are epileptic; and 
there are blind ones, who at the same time are idiots 
or insane. One day a poor child was brought to Mr. 
Bost, which was blind, dumb, deaf, cripple, and 
epileptic. There was no establishment for that poor 
creature in the whole of Europe. But it found one at 
Laforce, for Mr. Bost thought that to refuse that 
child because it was too miserable, would be to declare 
Christian charity bankrupt. Accordingly, the chari- 
ties at Laforce are of a peculiar kind. They are 
orphanages; but peopled with such orphans as are 
refused by other establishments. They are hospitals; 
but sheltering such invalids as other hospitals decline 
to take in. 

I recommended a journey to Laforce, but I should 
have added, by no means in winter. Unlooked for 
circumstances compelled me to delay my visit to that 
place till December of last year. Winter is a bad 
season for visiting charities. Not only are the days 
short, so that comparatively little can be seen between 
dawn and dusk, but the gardens are also withered, 
and the fields are covered ‘with snow, and the estab- 
lishments look dull and dreary in the midst of the 


desolation. You are told how the inmates exercise 
themselves in summer by digging the soil or 


reaping the corn; and how the children enjoy 
themselves in the garden or in the orchard—but 
you see nothing of it, for young and old take to the 
workshops or the schools, longing for the day when 
the cuckoo will again be heard in the wood and the 
cattle rove through the meadows. 

It was about four o’clock in the afternoon when the 
stage-coach jolted over the large stones that pave 
the main thoroughfare of Bergerac, the nearest town 
to Laforce. I was advised to take that route, as I 
would be most likely to find a conveyance from thence 
to the well-known establishment of Mr. Bost. The 
town, which numbers a population of 8000, is more 
famous for the choice white wine which bears its name 
than for the beauty of its streets. It is one of the 
worst built places on the right bank of the Dordogne. 
I cannot tell how it looks in summer, but I found 
so many pools in its streets, that I thought even the 
longest and warmest summer would have some diffi- 
culty in drying them all up. The country round, how- 
ever, which is slightly undulating, presents a charming 
ruralaspect. Beeches, elms, and firs skirt the meadows, 
cornfields, and vineyards, which extend in variegated 
succession through the valley of the Dordogne. 

The landlord of the chief inn told me that Mr. Bost, 
who always calls at his house when in town, was 
absent in Paris, This was sad intelligence, to 
which his information that there was no means of 
getting to Laforce till five the next morning, added 
little consolation. The distance was only three or 
four miles, but it was dark ; and what was the use of 
taking a private conveyance in such circumstances ? 
Mr. Bost’s absence would prevent me from seeing 
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him, and the sun’s absence would prevent me from 
seeing his establishments, 

‘* Moreover,” the talkative landlord said, ‘‘ there is 
no inn at Laforce where you can put up. You 
had better stay here. I will give you a good dinner 
and a first-rate bed, and to-morrow morning at five 
you will be able to proceed comfortably with the post- 
chaise.” 

The prospect of a “first-rate bed” after a long 
day’s journey all the way from Tours was enticing 
enough, but I was afraid the better the bed the more 
difficult it would be for me to get up at four the 
next morning, to 
take my seat in a 
post-chaise. 

‘Is it a covered 
coach?” I asked, 
not without reason. 

“Well,” the 
answer was, “I 
think itis, I don’t 
kesy, I am sure. 
But — yes — of 
course it is covered. 
It is winter, you 
see. Sans doute, 
Monsieur, sans 
doute, la voiture est 
couvert.” 

The bed was 
really first-rate, and 
in it I soon for- 
get all my petty 
troubles and trials 
of the day. I can- 
not exactly tell 
what I had been 
dreaming about, 
but I awoke with 
the feeling that I was 
out in a storm of 
thunder and light- 
ning. The thunder 
proved to be the 
stentorian voice of 
a stout broad- 
shouldered _ ostler 
who was standing 








separated the world of dreams from the world of 
Bergerac. 

‘¢ This way,” the walking candlestick said, leading 
me down a narrow staircase. He opened a door, 
blew out the candle, and we found ourselves in the 
street. 

‘Where is the coach ?” I asked, trying in vain to 
discover anything of the kind in the dark shades of 
the night. 

‘“‘T am the driver,” he said, ‘*my chaise is ten 
minutes’ walk from this.” 

His calculation was not overstated. We really 
walked through the 
whole of the town 
till we reached a 
narrow lane. It 
was blocked up by 
an open two- 
wheeled _ post-gig, 
beside which an old 
man was standing, 
lanternin hand. I 
looked round in 
despair. 

*¢ Ts this the con- 
veyance ?” I asked, 
in a voice of alarm. 

**Of course it 
is,” Mr. Stentor re- 
plied, andin the nar- 
row lane his words 
echoed like a peal 
of thunder. 

I heartily wished 
myself back in my 
bed again, but no 
alternative was left 
but to turn neces- 
sity intoa virtue. I 
looked up to the 
sky. The stars were 
glittering brightly. 
I climbed to my 
seat, wrapped my- 
self in my rug, and 
off we trotted at a 
speed of four miles 
an hour. 





at my bed-side, and 
the lightning the 
glow of the candle 
which he was holding between his thumb and 
finger. 

‘¢ Get up, sir,” he said with a voice which seemed 
to issue from the bowels of the earth. ‘It is four 
o'clock.” 

‘Very well,” I answered, ‘* put down the candle 
and fetch my boots.” 

‘‘ Here are your boots. I haven’t got a candle- 
stick, but dress and I will light you.” 

**So you are my candlestick,” I observed ; ‘‘ very 
convenient indeed.” 

He was very patient, and looked with an air of bon- 
hommie at my struggle to get over the rubicon that 


Mr. and Mrs Bost. (From a Photograph.) 





I tried to keep 
up a conversation 
with the driver, 
but found it difficult, as he had to give nearly all his 
attention to the road, which at many spots was all but 
impassable. He was a Protestant, so I could speak 
more freely with him. 

**Of course you know Mr. Bost and his establish- 
ments ?” I said. 

“Don’t I!” he answered. ‘* And who doesn’t in 
ten, twenty kilométres round about ! ” 

He told me that he had known Laforce before Mr. 
Bost came there, and that he was able to make a com- 
parison between what it was in those days and what 
it is now. ‘* You can have no conception,” he said, 
‘of the great change which Mr. Bost has brought 
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about. There were no roads which a man could 
pass along without risking his neck: now you will 
find good thoroughfares. Laforce is still a small 
out-of-the-way hamlet, but besides Mr. Bost’s estab- 
lishments, which are fine buildings, you will see many 
a respectable house where formerly there were only 
miserable sheds scarcely fit for human beings. 
Monsieur Bost supports 200 children in his estab- 
lishments. . You may perceive what an effect that 
must have upon the prosperity of the place. <Ah, 
cest wn bon homme, Monsieur Bost—un trés bon 
homme.” 

In this manner my coachman chatted away, show- 
ing that I had started a topic upon which he liked 
to dwell. I tried to give a more spiritual turn to the 
conversation by asking about the religious condition 
of the place, but here I found that the poor man was 
out of his element, and that, though a Protestant, he 
did not possess a much greater knowledge of the Gos- 















countrymen. 

We reached a spot where the road became on a 
sudden so steep that I thought we were at the bottom 
of a high wall. 

“*We must get out here,” the driver said, jump- 
ing down, ‘This is a very bad place. The poor 
animal can hardly pull up.” 

Of course I alighted, not observing the muddy 
pool in which I had to stand, for all the water of the 
hill seem to be collected in this spot. The coachman 
took the horse by the reins, and while he pulled the 
gig in front, I took my stand behind and pushed to 
the best of my ability. This was an instance of the 
‘‘world turned upside down,—”the passenger bear- 
ing the conveyance instead of the conveyance the pas- 
senger. ‘‘ The next time,” I thought, ‘* the coachman 
will take out the horse and put me in.” 

At the top of the hill we resumed our seats, and 
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Bethesda. 


soon found ourselves at the entrance of the village. 
There was no living creature to be seen, nor was there 
anything like a lamp-post. The only light visible 
came from a house, at the door of which we stopped. 

‘* This is the inn,” my friend said. 

I paid my fare—only one franc—and opened the 
glass door of the tavern. I found myself in a butcher's 
shop. Joints and shoulders of mutton were suspended 
from the ceiling. A little man of middle age, dressed 
in a shirt and trousers, with naked arms, was cutting 
meat at a table that ran along the wall tothe right. To 
the left there was a broad hearth with an outstanding 
chimney. A kettle was merrily humming over the 
wood fire. I looked at my watch. It was six o’clock. 

1s this an inn 2” I asked. 

** Oui, Monsieur,” the butcher said, cutting away, 
and leaving me to my own reflections. 

**Can you give me breakfast ?”’ 

** Qui, Monsieur.” He took a pole, to the end of 
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te: an iron hook was fastened, and taking down 


from the ceiling a large joint, which seemed to be a 
little too heavy for his balancing power, staggered 
away with it like a drunken man. Soon he made his 
appearance again. 

‘¢ When will you give me my breakfast ?” I said. 

‘¢ We cannot give it you before eight,” he answered, 
taking down another joint, with which he again dis- 
appeared. A few minutes elapsed, and he came 
again. 

‘¢ Why can’t you give it me now ?” I asked. 

‘¢ Because we have no milk yet,” was the answer, 
and away he staggered with the third joint. 

As it seemed that between each question which I 
put to him a joint had to be carried away, and as I 
found that the removal of each joint took four minutes, 
I counted the joints which were still hanging; and as 
there were thirteen, I calculated that our conversation 
would in this way take nearly an hour. With this 
| Prospect before me, I thought I was justified in taking 
| a seat near the fireside. 









































No sooner was I seated, than the landlady made 
her appearance, a tall, slender, middle-aged woman, 
with a fair complexion. She was followed by a 
servant, who carried a pot, which she placed on the 
iron hearth-plate at my feet. By means of the 
tongs she raked a few pieces of burning wood 
under the pot, and thus gave me the benefit of two 
fires at once. In five minutes, however, she came 
with a second pot, and soon I saw a third fire 
blaze up. A third pot thereupon made its ap- 
pearance, and a fourth ; till in the course of half an 
hour there were a dozen pots, each provided with 
its own little fire, arranged round the main fire, 


Each time a pot was added, I pushed my chair some | 
inches backward, until I found myself seated in the | 
middle of the parlour, having twelve boiling pots on | 


my right hand side, as many heaps of cut meat on my 
left, and as many joints over my head. 

‘*Ts all that destined for my breakfast ?” I asked. 

*©Oh dear, no,” the landlady answered. ‘* To- 
day is market day, and we’ll have the country people 
to dinner.” 

Then the landlady put both her hands to her mouth 
to form a sort of trumpet, and, giving free play to her 
lungs, called the name of “ Jeannette” with such a 


shrill, piercing sound, that I wondered the joints did not | 


tumble down from the ceiling. Soon Jeannette made 
her appearance, two butcher’s axes in her hands, one 
of which she gave to her fellow-servant. They placed 


themselves at a block behind my back, and began | 


mincing meat. The noise of the strokes, wonder- 
fully regular and rapid as they were, put all 
attempts at conversation out of the question, At 
the same time a fine little boy of six jumped in, to 
show his mother a rattle which he had received on 
the occasion of the market-day. As the parlour was 


nearly full, the little fellow took his stand at my | 


knees, and there began turning his rattle with might 
and main. 
fectly in keeping with the noise of the mincing, 
was yet a little too much for my tympanum, so, as 
the daylight was breaking, I opened the door and took 
a walk through the village. 

Having proceeded a few steps, I noticed a sort of 
coach office, the door of which was open. I thought 
I might just inquire whether a conveyance could be 
got to take me back to Bergerac in the afternoon. To 
my surprise I saw my landlord and driver busily 
engaged in cleaning a gig. He told me that he was 
the only carriage-proprietor of the place, and that he 


could give me no conveyance, as the market day re- | 


quired all his servants. 
I walked on a quarter of a mile, but the cold fogg 
weather soon drove me back. Having returned to 


the neighbourhood of the inn, I saw a baker’s shop, | 


and as I was really in want of some food, and did 
not know when my breakfast would be served up, I 
entered to buy a roll. Whom should I see but my 
landlord again, standing behind the counter and 
weighing large loaves on wooden scales ! 

‘*So you are also the baker of the place ?” I said. 

* Owi, Monsieur.” 

*‘Dear me,” I answered, “‘ you must be a clever 


fellow ;” and calculating his professions on my fingers, | 
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This musical performance, though per- | 


| 
' I said, ‘* you are the coachman, the innkeeper, the 
butcher, and the baker. Now I want to be shaved 
—are you also the barber ?” 
** Non, Monsieur,” he answered, shaking his head 
with an expression of resentment, as if I had asked 
him whether he was the executioner. Still, his 
indignation did not go so far as to make him unwilling 
to call the required individual. 
The breakfast which my landlady served up, 
though not very substantial, was still a real refresh- 
'ment in my then circumstances. I now came to 

understand why everything was put off till the milk 
| came, for a large basin of it, hot from the cow, formed 
the chief part of this simple rural repast. 

But a truce to these gossiping reminiscences, for it 
is now more than time that I addressed myself to the 
| subject of my paper. 

Mr. Schneider, the secretary of Mr. Bost, received 
me very kindly. He lives in the Presbytére, or parson- 

/age, which Mr. Bost occupied till his marriage, a 
few years ago. Opposite it are a school-house and a 
dwelling for the schoolmaster, and a hundred yards 
farther on, at the other side of the main road, is 
the spacious three-storied house of the Famille Evan- 
| gélique, which was the first of Mr. Bost’s five estab- 
lishments. Mr. Schneider was delighted to show a 
stranger from England everything about a work 
which, to a considerable extent, and under the bless- 
ing of the Lord, owes its existence and prosperity 
to the liberal sympathy of British Christians. For 
when Mr. Bost commenced his labours about the year 
1844, there was but little sympathy for him in France. 
He had, at that time, joined the little Protestant 
church of Laforce, which some time previously had 
seceded from the National Protestant Church of France. 
He had done so, not because those good people were 
seceders, but because they were a Christian flock in 
need of a pastor. Even then Mr. Bost had resolved 
to combine some charitable work with his pastoral 
labours. His people, consisting of about twenty-four 
families of small farmers, had with their own means 
built a church capable of containing 400 hearers. 
| They had no objection to their pastor’s plan of com- 
bining with this place of worship an establishment 
for poor female orphans, and for such girls “ as were 
in circumstances which exposed them to dangers of 
various kinds.” 

The difficulties which Mr. Bost had to encounter in 

' carrying his plans into practice were very great, but 
the Saviour of the lost helped him wonderfully to over- 
come them all. It is true, many a visit to England 
and Scotland had to be made, but they proved fruit- 
ful, for Mr. Bost returned each time with what, 

in addition to the sums collected in his own country, 
was required to enable him to proceed with the building 
and eventually to receive about eighty girls. I found 
that number in the house when I visited it. Some 
twenty of them were engaged in sewing, in a spacious 
room, while the rest were being taught in the adjacent 
| schoolroom. ‘They are trained as servants both for 
| town and country: and that they may learn their 
| work thoroughly no servants are employed at the 

| house. All the work, whether in the rooms or in the 

| kitchen, in the garden or in the fields, is done by the 
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girls themselves, under the charge of two direc- 
tresses and their assistants. Mr. Bost, of course, 


superintends the whole, and especially the religious | 


instruction. All the girls are not of the pauper or 
neglected class ; Mr. Bost also receives girls of Protes- 
tant parents who live scattered among a Roman 
Catholic population, and who, from want of Protestant 
schools in the place of their residence, are compelled 
to trust their children to Popish teachers. To 
enable them to avail themselves of this opportunity of 
withdrawing their daughters from the influence of 
proselytism, he has fixed the terms as low as 10I. a 
year, inclusive of everything. And for many a girl 
Mr. Bost obtains that annual sum from liberal friends. 
I was agreeably struck with the healthy, cheerful, 
buoyant look of the girls, who evidently enjoyed 
a happiness which most of them never dreamed of at 
home. Indeed, the spacious house, with its lofty, 
clean, cheerful-looking rooms, with its extensive 
garden and adjacent fields, must be a very desirable 
dwelling for many of them, whose young lives used to 
be buried in the dark, dirty, back streets of the 
large towns. Here, while engaged in useful labour, 
they hear every day about the love of God in Christ, 
such as it is experienced and understood by Mr. Bost; 
and how Mr. Bost understands it I have no need 
to tell his British friends, who have so often heard 
him explain the Gospel, and rejoice in his salvation 
through the blood of an all-sufficient Redeemer. 
Nor do the results of this training differ from what 
might reasonably be expected. Complete failures are 
rare exceptions. The girls become such good servants 
that they are greatly desired by the heads of families, 
both in town and country, and many a one of them 
obeys her master according to the flesh, not with eye- 
service as men-pleasers, but in siugleness of heart as 
fearing God. 

Only a couple of hundred steps from the Famille 
Evangélique is a smaller building, called Bethesda, 
This is the blessed abode of such girls as are subject 
to incurable diseases ; here also dwell the blind, and, 
in a separate wing, the idiots and the insane. I 
found fifty-eight girls in this building, of whom 
twenty-five were idiots. It was asad thing to look 
at the poor creatures, some of whom were lame, some 
blind, some deaf and dumb, some hideous looking 


from the effect of skin disease, while the idiots with | 


their imbecile, sometimes brutish-looking faces made 
my heart ache with commiseration. Here Christian 
charity has full scope for its self-denying benevolence. 
The teachers, some of whom were trained at the 
Famille Evangélique, were engaged in instructing the 
cripples, the lame, and the scrofulous in reading and 
writing. 
fellow-sufferer to read by the touch. In a third room 
a teacher had assembled a dozen of idiots round a 
harmonium, trying to make them produce sounds 
somewhat in harmony with the chords she was striking. 


In a fourth room an elderly lady was sitting among | 


another dozen of idiots, whom she tried to show how 
to thread a needle, or to move a little piece of wood 
from the right to the left. 

And was this all ? 


Certainly not ; eternity alone will reveal the true | 











In another room a blind girl was teaching a | 


| fruits of the seed which has here been sown with 
inexhaustible patience and never-ceasing prayerful 
love. A few of these fruits have already appeared. 
I do not refer to the half-dozen invalids who had 
been sent away from other hospitals as ‘ incurables,” 
but who, owing to the kind treatment and the fresh 
country air, were perfectly cured at Bethesda. I 
rather refer to many a really incurable sufferer who 
has here learnt to bear her cross with peace in her 
heart, looking at the cross of Him who died for her. 

At only a few yards from Bethesda is a third build- 
ing, called Ebenezer. This is the asylum for epileptic 
girls. It is a two-storied house, surrounded by a 
garden which runsinto that of Bethesda. I found twelve 
| girls at this place. Of these seven were epileptic and five 
insane. They are under the control of a directress 
and two assistants. There is but one dormitory for 
all of them, it being found necessary to have them 
all under the direct care of the superintending lady. 
Such a thing as school teaching is out of the question 
here. A little occupation is given to the poor suf- 
ferers by teaching them knitting or sewing. The 
greater portion of the day is spent in the garden. 
The insanity is of a mild description, there being 
no accommodation as yet for wild lunatics. Still 
on several occasions these patients have become 
wild, and once the life of the directress was in im- 
minent danger. Here, too, the saving and controlling 
power of the Gospel is tried, and not altogether in 
vain. Those few moments of light in the dark dismal 
life of these miserable creatures, when their minds 
seem to be capable of catching a glimpse of the love 
of Jesus, are carefully watched. ‘‘ And sometimes,” 
Mr. Schneider said to me, *‘ we observe an expression 
of joy lighting up their faces when the name of Jesus 
is mentioned ; and sometimes we find one of them 
sitting down as if absorbed in deep thought, and 
ejaculating with a low voice: ‘Oh, good Jesus, help 
me hy ” 

‘¢ There is more truth in these five words of such an 
insane girl,” I said to Mr. Schneider, *‘ than in all the 
writings of Rénan.” 

Two miles west from these three establishments 
are two recently built houses, called Bethel and Siloa, 
The former, which is the larger of the two, is inhabited 
by incurable boys, and the latter is destined for epi- 
leptics of the same sex. These two houses, which are 
separated from each other only by a broad gateway, 
are situated in a spacious garden, which is surrounded 
by fields of arable land and pasture belonging to the 
establishments. This is a kind of agricultural colony 
for incurable and epileptic sufferers, it being found 
that agricultural work is the best occupation for them. 
The Rev. Mr. Castel, a retired clergyman, and his wife, 
have the superintendance of this institution. Mr. 
Mialhe, a son of Mrs. Castel by a former husband, 
assists them in this good work. This young man, 
| having finished his studies at the university, has 
' settled down at this place, with ripe scientific know- 
ledge, to try the effect of a wise combination of school 
| teaching and agricultural labour upon the mental and 
| bodily development of the epileptics, the idiots, and 
| the insane. 

These establishments having been only opened re- 
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cently, nothing can be said about the results. I 
found twenty-nine boys at Bethel (Siloa was not 
ready for habitation), of whom fifteen were incurables 
and fourteen idiots and epileptics. The house is large 
and lofty, but built in a simple style. Plenty of air 
and light is provided for all the rooms. On the 
ground-floor is Mr. Castel’s dwelling, from which, as 
well as from the garden, there is an entrance into 
the adjacent school and dining-rooms, There are also 
three bed-rooms on the ground-floor for such invalids 
as cannot well climb steps; and three on the first floor, 
part of which is inhabited by Mr. Mialhe and the 
assistants. 

It was a providential circumstance which enabled 
Mr. Bost to make Mr. and Mrs. Castel’s acquaintance 
at a watering-place. Being in an independent position 
they were just looking out for some useful employment 
in the vineyard of God, while Mr. Bost at the same 
time was greatly in need of a married couple, able and 
willing to take charge of his boys. Mr. Bost had 
five years before commenced taking boys, who were 
lodged at Ebenezer; but it was found that their 
removal to some distance from the girls’ houses was 
desirable. This led to the building of Bethel and 
Siloa, At this juncture nothing could be more 
opportune than the offer of Mr. and Mrs. Castel to 
devote their life to the management of these institu- 
tions, And it appears to me that they are exactly the 


people for the work. Mr. Castel is a calm, quiet, 
composed man, whose rich pastoral experience has 
taught him how to deal with sufferers so as to make 
them apply to the only true Consoler; and Mrs. 
Castel is the true type of a kindhearted, tender, 
careful mother. It was really touching to hear this 
worthy couple speak of their ‘dear, poor boys,” and 
to see the boys flock round them with the affection 
of children. Nor did Mr. Mialhe appear to be less 
a favourite with this afflicted family. He is just like 
an elder brother to them, their guide in their lessons, 
their consoler in their difficulties, and their companion 
in their sports. 

If my impressions on entering Laforce in the dark 
shades of the winter morning were gloomy, very 
bright and gratifying were they when [I left it in 
the twilight of the afternoon. It was a great dis- 
appointment to me to have missed the originator 
and mainspring of that admirable work, but his 
excellent consort and her worthy mother made me 
forget the loss by their kind and hospitable reception. 
The observation has often been made, that it is won- 
derful how much good one man can do when anointed 
with the love of a divine, sin-atoning Saviour. I 
was never more forcibly struck with its correctness 
than at the charitable institutions of Mr. John Bost at 
Laforce, 
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A CRY 


‘¢ Lieut of the World! Why is there all this sadness ? 
What is the mystery of Thy dear love, 
That we so seldom taste the heavenly gladness, 
- So slowly lift our hearts to Thee above ? 


‘¢ Why must we watch the rosy morning breaking, 
Yet not for us, who in our pain do lie? 
Why must we part from those whom Thou art taking ? 
So dear, that in their death we seem to dit. 


‘* How can we sow, who never see the reaping ? 
How can we pray, with hearts so full of sin ? 
Blessed the souls, who safe in Thee are sleeping, 
No strength of ours can hope the goal to win.” 





And who are ye, to raise this loud complaining 
Up to the Throne, where holy angels bend, 

Where saints in light (God’s love their lips constraining) 
To One Unseen their mighty anthems send ? 


What skill of yours can summon o’er the ocean, 
The gath’ring blackness, or the whisp’ring breeze ? 
How march the planets in their stately motion ? 
How breathes the Spring upon the greening trees ? 


Jehovah’s path is on the dark’ning waters : 
When God is silent, man indeed is blind ; 

Yet this His message to His sons and daughters— 

Me, if ye humbly seek, ye soon shall find. 





OF PAIN. 


For God is Light! No clouds with Him are dwelling, 
Who in His Christ is fully reconciled. 

Faith in His love will soothe the heart’s rebelling : 
Where God is Father, safe must be the child. 


Ours is a pleasant world, and we should love it, 
Oh, far too well, if all were smooth and bright ; 
Because its treasures we are apt to covet, 
The best we have must vanish out of sight. 


We weep to-day, that we may smile to-morrow ; 
Now we are weak, that He may make us strong. 

He drank it first, who mixed our cup of sorrow, 
Soon shall we learn to sing the conqueror’s song. 


No sin shall sully then the robes of whiteness, 
In which the Lord’s elect shall glitter there ; 

No passing cloud shall dim their look of brightness, 
No thorns of life their bridal garment tear. 


And if the thought should set your heart an aching, 
** We are not yet arrived at our home : 

Before we find ourselves that joy partaking, 
We may have many weary miles to roam ;” 


** Abide in Me.” Redemption is the story 
Of helpless sinners saved by grace divine ; 
And all will say who wear that crown of glory, 
‘¢‘Through God’s eternal love this crown is mine.” 
AntTHony W. THOROLD. 
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. “ To save the good man further trouble, Joshua retraced his steps till they stood face to face.” 


CuaptTer V. 


JOSHUA MEETS AN UNEXPECTED COMPANION ON HIS WAY 
HOME, WHO TELLS HIM MORE THAN HE WANTS TO KNOW. 


**‘ Wuy do ye not rather take wrong? Why do ye 
not rather suffer yourselves to be defrauded ?” 

** How difficult it is for human nature to answer 
these questions of the Gospel!” So Joshua Taylor 
thought as he was on his way home the morning after 
his conversation with David. ‘‘ Nay, how impossible 
is it to look upon them even as expressions of true 
wisdom! To man they seem rather to have proceeded 
from the mouth of a fool. But in this respect, too, it 
will one day be proved that the foolishness of God is 
wiser than men. Whata short-sighted, narrow-minded 
creature man is until, through faith in Christ, the 
range of his view is extended to that place where 
Christ sitteth on the right hand of God! Did we 
but only see those things which are above, how trifling 
would this world and all its delectable things appear 
in our estimation! We should not deem them worth 
even one moment’s quarrel. But, alas! we are blind. 
Man seeth not as the Lord seeth. We look only on 
the loaves and the fishes, and we think that this is 
all ” have to live and to fight for. We do not behold 

.—47. 





the glory and exceeding riches of Him who stands in 
the midst as the unspeakable gift of God.” 
And, looking up to the bright sky, Joshua re- 
peated :— 
‘* Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small. 


Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all!” 


*¢ Still,” he continued, speaking to himself, ‘it is 
a Christian’s duty to see that righteousness be done 
on earth as far as he can. And especially the widow 
and the orphan are commended to our care. If 
David’s story is true, it would be wrong in him to be 
indifferent to it. The Apostle says, ‘If ye have 
judgments of things pertaining to this life, set theay 
to judge who are least esteemed in the church.’ I 
wonder who could be the judge in David’s case.” 

He fell athinking about that question. It puzzled 
him, 

‘These are very different times from those in 
which the Apostle lived,” he said. ‘* In his days the 
judges were outside the Church and the saints were 
inside ; but in our times, the judges are also within 
the Church, 
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‘¢ Still,” he continued after a pause, ‘‘if David and | himself, ‘‘ you had better hold your tongue than 


Mr. Reedlake were both real Christians, their dis- | brag about your own righteousness. 
pute might be settled in the apostolic way. Christian | how the old hypocrite turns up again. 


Look here, 
4 
You are a 


brethren might easily be found who could judge | holy saint now that you are not in David’s place; 


between them, 
would hardly submit to such judgment. How many 
quarrels are picked about earthly things between per- 
sons who are known as good Christian people, and 
yet refuse to listen to the inediation of Christian 
friends, Such a disposition of heart betrays an idola- 
trous attachment to earthly things. It may be re- 
concileable with orthodoxy, church-going, praying, 
Scripture-reading, pious talk, &c., but I cannot pos- 
sibly perceive how it can be consistent with love 
towards Jesus. It was on the occasion of a man’s 
wishing the Lord to settle a similar quarrel, that 
Jesus said to His disciples, ‘Take heed and beware of 
covetousness.? Yes, covetousness, I believe, is the 
chief and most dangerous idol Christians have to take 
heed of, Drunkenness, adultery, and such sins are 
out-door idols, One cannot commit them and at the 
same time claim the Christian name. But covetous- 
ness is an in-door sin, a domestic idol, which may have 
its sanctuary in some special room of the house—for 
instance, where the fire-proof safe stands, or the valu- 
ables are kept; and it may be worshipped day and 
night in some hidden corner of the heart, whilst the 
worshipper continues in the estimation of the public a 
respectable Christian and a faithful church-goer. And 
so he generally continues in his own eyes, for self- 
deception is the faithful companion of covetousness. 
‘What lack I yet?’ the poor young man in the 
Gospel asked ; and not until the Lord had told him 
plainly, did he discover the idol in his heart that kept 
him back from salvation. He was known to the 
public as a respectable man, for he was a ruler, and 
he was known to himself as a pattern of blameless 
conduct, for he had done no murder, had committed 
no adultery, had not stolen, had not borne false wit- 
ness; in a word, he knew himself to be a man who 


had kept the law of God from his childhood, and had | 


ranked foremost among the religious people of his day. 
And yet after all he was an idolater, who had not 
kept one jot or one tittle of the law, inasmuch as 
in his heart’s sanctuary he worshipped another god 
than Jehovah, namely, Mammon, But, poor man, 
he saw it not. He felt he lacked something, but what 
it was he could not make out. Such is the bewitch- 
ing, soul-blinding charm of that sin, covetousness, 
which is such an apparently harmless and respectable 
thing. That may account for the fact that it is so 
hard for such people to enter the kingdom of God. 
Poor David and poor Hugh Reedlake! What an 
awful thing it would beif, while quarrelling and fight- 
ing for the trumpery hundreds or thousands of pounds 
which the business may be worth, they lost their 
share in the everlasting inheritance! I think if I 
were in David’s place I should of course try to obtain 
possession of my property, but if I could not obtain 
it except by force, I should rather give up the whole 
lumber than——” 

He paused a few minutes, absorbed in deep 
thought. 
** Joshua, you fool!” he eontinued, addressing 


But I am afraid that even then they | but if you were, you would, perhaps, pounce upon 


Hugh Reedlake, and wage a war ten times more for- 
midable than David will ever think of. What a hero 
a man always is so long as there is no battle! How 
liberal, how generous, how disinterested he is, so long 
as he has nothing to give !” 

** Lord,” he sighed, ** lead us not into temptation, 


‘but deliver us from evil.” 


Here Joshua was stopped in his soliloquy by loud 
cries coming from behind. Somebody called his name, 
He turned round, and at a considerable distance noticed 
a man, whom he recognised as Mr. Henstone, the 
chemist, trying with might and main to overtake him. 
As Mr. Henstone was a fat man, and the weather 
was hot, he was really to be pitied in having such a 
task to perform as trying to overtake a pedestrian 
like Joshua. His umbrella in one hand, and his hat 
in the other, he waddled on, swinging the um- 
brella and the hat forward and backward in regular 
alternation. 

To save the good man further trouble, Joshua 
retraced his steps till they stood face to face. 

** How—do—you—do,—Mr. Taylor?” the pant- 
ing man said, putting on his hat, and pulling out 
a red checked handkerchief with which he wiped his 
face. He tried to continue speaking, but his breath 
failed him; and leaning upon his umbrella with both 


‘hands, he stared Joshua in the face, while his chest 








and shoulders moved up and down like a pair of 
bellows. 

‘‘ Take your time, sir,” Joshua said ; ‘1 am in 
nohurry. I am sorry it has cost you so much trouble 
to overtake me.” 

‘¢ Never—mind,” was the answer, and again there 
was a pause. But gradually his lungs returned to 
their usual speed, and soon he was able to walk along 
with Joshua, who, in his company, looked like a racer 
alongside of a brewer’s dray-horse. 

‘¢T just missed you at your son’s house,” Mr. 
Henstone said ; *‘ but I am glad I have caught you 
now, for I want to have a little bit of talk with you 
upon a very important matter, Mr. Taylor,—a very 
important matter,—which kept me awake nearly all 
the night, and that accounts for my being too late to 
find you in, sir, for I am an early riser, you know, 
and people must be up sharp with the lark to find 
Philip Henstone in bed. I always say to David, 
‘David, my boy,’ says I, ‘ mind the proverb, The 
morning hour is a costly flower ;’ and what I preach 
I practise, as David can testify, for it is a question 
which comes first, the cock’s crow, or Philip Henstone’s 
morning hymn,—except, of course, in casos of indis- 
position, which however are few, thanks to our good * 
Lord, as I am privileged with a very strong consti- 
tution, Mr, Taylor—a very strong constitution. 
And if it sometimes happens to get out of order, 
—which may be the case with any constitution, 
however strong,—I know how to put it right, for I 
have a thorough knowledge of the human body, sir, 
as if it were turned inside out like a stocking, and 
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especially of my own body, of course, which is nearest 
to me, and then a dose of magnesia, or some castor 
oil, or a decoctum valeriane, as the case may be, if 
taken at the right time and in the right quantity, will 
have a wonderful effect, a wonderful effect, sir. This 
morning, however, it was not owing to indisposition 
that I was later than usual, but to mental agitation, 
which kept me awake nearly all the night thinking 
upon a matter which concerns my reputation. And 
what, next to bodily health, can be more importa.’ 
to a respectable man than his reputation, sir? I know 
you agree with me here, as I often say to David, ‘ It 
must be a plucky fellow who takes Mr, Taylor’s crown 
from his head.? And now——” 

*¢ Still it cannot be such a very difficult thing,” 
Joshua said, at length venturing to put a stop to the 
rapid current of Mr. Henstone’s speech, ‘‘else I 
should not be warned so seriously to hold fast that 
which I have, that no man take my crown.” 

‘* Sir?” Mr. Henstone said, a little bewildered by 
this sudden stoppage. 

Joshua repeated his observation. 

‘Ah, that’s Scripture,” Mr. Henstone said, in a 
grave tone. ‘* Why, of course, you are right there, 
Mr. Taylor. You mean that crown of glory that fadeth 
not away, of which the Apostle Peter speaks, as I read 
yesterday morning at family worship. For, you know, 
though I am an unmarried man, yet I keep regular 
family worship with David and the servant every 
morning at:seven, and in winter at eight. It’s a good 
old custom which I got from my father, who was a 
man, Mr. Taylor ’ 

“And does David like it?” Joshua asked, per- 
ceiving that he must take the reins of the conver- 
sation in his own hand, lest his loquacious companion 
should go back to his great-grandfather’s biography. 

‘* Like what ?”’ Mr. Henstone asked, again put out. 

‘¢ Family worship,” 

** Who? My father ?” 

*©No; David.” 

** Oh, yes, to be sure he does, . He is a nice lad, 
David,—a very good lad, indeed. Only a little hot- 
temperéi, you know, and @ little too often on his 
tight-ropes. But I like a little bit of that sort of 
thing in a young man, Mr. Taylor, and so do you, 
I’m sure. 1 can’t endure such drowsy nightcaps as 
many young people are now-a-days, who seem to be 
made up of glue and pasteboard. I’d rather have to 
deal with a horse that needs the curb than ‘ 

**I suppose David needs the curb sometimes ?” 
Joshua observed. 

** Yes, he does. But, happily, he is in the right 
quarter you know, for I know precisely how to 
manage him. In fact, I can turn him to the right or 
to the left with my eyes. And he always thanks me 
for it, for he knows that Philip Henstone never 
takes-a duck for a goose. My good father 

‘And do you think David will turn out a good 
chemist ?” Joshua asked. ‘‘ You know, Mr. Hen- 
stone, his mother lives only a few doors from us, 
and we have been friends for the last two or three 
years. So, you perceive, I take great interest in 
him, and I should be very sorry if he did not turn 
out a useful member of society.” 

















“No fear of that, Mr. Taylor. David, when 
a few years older, will be an ornament to the pro- 
fession. You see I never should have taken him as 
an apprentice had I not, owing to a peculiar gift of 
intuition, which is characteristic of my family, per- 
ceived at once that he had a bump for chemistry. 
When, some seven years ago, his mother and her 
brother, the late Mr. Molescroft, brought him to me 
to make arrangements for his apprenticeship, I laid 
my hand on his head, and looking him in the face at 
once said, ‘ All right: if you leave that young fellow 
to me, you will be amazed what I will make of him.’ 
And facts have proved the correctness of my fore- 
sight. Nor could it be otherwise, for that peculiar 
gift of prognostication has for centuries run in the 
veins of the Henstone family. My father could 
always, at first sight, foretell the future career of any 
boy or girlk And my grandfather—oh, I must tell 
you a story of him, which you would not believe if I 
could not——” 

‘¢ T beg your pardon for interrupting you,” Joshua 
said, ‘* but you mentioned the name of the late Mr. 
Molescroft. Did you know him ?” 

**Know him! Didn’t I know Robert Molescroft ? 
Why, Mr. Taylor, it was he who sold the:shop to me 
after Mr. Sandman’s death, for he had the entire man- 
agement of the widow’s affairs, In fact, she used 
to do nothing without him, for he had her completely’ 
under his thumb, as he had everybody whom he could 
get into his grasp. Yow must have heard of that, 
I dare say.” 

‘“‘T have,” Joshua answered. **Though I only 
knew him a very little, yet I have learntvenough about 
him through many a poor family, and widow, and 
orphan, to feel sure that he must have been a heartless 
usurer aud a cruel tyrant to those who were at his 
mercy.” 

‘Oh, he was a regular leech!” Mr. Henstone 
exclaiméd: ‘¢Had I not kept my eyes open he 
would have cheated me out of two hundred pounds. 
But Philip Henstone, you know, is not a fellow who 
dozes before going to bed; so I put old Bob right at 
once, and he never tried that sort of thing with me 
again. But it was as well for poor Mrs. Sandman that 
he died, for I am sure he would have fleeced her com- 
pletely, poor woman, so that: she would have been 
compelled to take David away’from me«for want of 
means to support him. And Hugh Reedlake, too, 
may thank Heaven that the fellow was drowned in 
the ‘ Hart,’—but, no, I won’t say that,—it was an 
awful thing that such a sinner was so suddenly 
ushered into eternity ; and may our good Lord have 
mercy upon his soul,—but what I meant to say is, 
that Mr. Reedlake may be thankful for his having 
so unexpectedly got rid of that blood-sucker, for 
Bob left him not a moment’s rest, and would most 
surely have hunted him down at last. But this brings 
me to the very subject I want to speak to you about. 
You were present at the quarrel that took place between 
David and Godfrey yesterday morniug, were you 
not ?” 

**T was,” Joshua answered. 

‘¢ Well, then, will you be kind enough to tell me 
what Godfrey said about me ?” 
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** About you, Mr. Henstone ? 
ever.” 

‘* Did he not?” Mr. Henstone asked, rather im- 
petuously. ‘* Did he not say anything about the 
payment of a bill, Mr. Taylor? Did he not say that 
I was a fellow who bought goods without paying? 
Did he not speak of me in such a way that you must 
have theught that Philip Henstone, the chemist in 
the High Street, was a felon, a swindler, a ” 

‘Hush, hush, Mr, Henstone,” Joshua exclaimed, 
scarcely able to repress a burst of laughter. ** Nothing 
of the kind, sir. Your name was never mentioned ; 
at least not in my hearing.” 


Nothing what- 





** Do you speak the truth, Mr. Taylor?” he asked, 
stopping and looking Joshua sternly in the face. 

**IT do, sir. But who told you all that?” 

‘¢ Why, David did.” 

*“*Did he tell you that Godfrey said it in my 
presence ?” 

** Yes, I think he did—well, I’m not quite sure, 
At any rate, I got the impression that it was in your 
presence,” 

‘¢ Then I can assure you that you are quite mis- 





taken, sir. Godfrey may have said such things before, 
T came up, but in my hearing—no. I am perfectly 
sure of that.” 





\ 


Mr. Henstone, whose face had become like a fiery 
coal, visibly cooled down at this assurance of Joshua. 

** So you are not a witness,” he muttered between 
his teeth. ‘‘ That makes a difference.” And wiping 
the perspiration from his face he resumed his steps 
by the side of Joshua. 

** At any rate, [ must speak to Hugh Reedlake,” 
he said, “‘and put him right. If he does not know 
how to behave like a gentleman, I will give him a 
lesson.” 

**No, my good fellow,” Joshua thought within 
himself, ‘‘ that won’t do. We cannot allow you to 
appear in this matter. You would only pour oil into 


the fire, and the blaze is high enough already.” 








~ 


WQVVew 


*€ Do you think it would be of any use your going 
to Mr. Reedlake?” Joshua asked. ‘I am all but 
sure he knows nothing of the matter, or if he does 
know, I am convinced that he disapproves as much of 
Godfrey’s conduct as you and Ido. Mr. Reedlake is 
too much of a gentleman for that, Mr. Henstone.” 

*¢ Do you think so?” Mr. Henstone said. - ** Well, 





to tell the truth, Mr. Taylor, it seemed strange to me 
| that a man of his standing could have given his 
| countenance to the low way in which such a villain as 
| Godfrey behaved ; for I must confess that from my 
own experience I know Mr. Reedlake to be a very 
| respectable man. We always were on friendly terms 
| till of late, when I sent back some goods which 
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were not according to sample, But even that 
caused no ill-feeling between us, for he only sent a 
note, a very polite note indeed, in which he main- 
tained his opinion against mine, and only said that he 
could not send me better articles instead. This hap- 
pened two months ago, and the day before yesterday 
he met me in the street and accosted me in a kind 
way, not mentioning a word about our difference, 
‘Ah, Mr. Henstone,’ said he, ‘I am glad to see 
you. Do you know a Mrs. Longdale, a poor widow, 
whose son is suffering from a sore leg?’ ‘ Yes, sir, 
I do,’ says I; ‘I attend to the poor boy, but I am 
afraid it will take a long time before he will be able 
to go to his work again, for he is subject to a very 
bad periosteal inflammation, and though I am apply- 
ing the best antiphlogistical ointment which science in 
its present state of progress has brought to light, yet, 
owing to the cachectical system of the patient, I am 
afraid some months must elapse before he will be 
cured.’ Upon this, Mr. Reedlake dropped two 
sovereigns into my hand, and said, ‘ Please, sir, give 
these to the poor weman, but don’t tell her from whom 
you got them.’ ” 

*¢ There now,” Joshua said, ‘‘ that’s not at all like 
Godfrey’s conduct, is it, Mr. Henstone? I think 
taat must convince you that he has nothing to do 
with it.” 

** True ; but on the other hand, I cannot help look- 
ing with some suspicionyupon him, since I cannot 
believe that he has dealt quitefairly with poor David ; 
and perhaps if he had given to Dayid what was due 
to him he would not de able now to show such mu- 
nificence, nor drive his arriage. Of course, I can 
speak confidentially to you upon this subject, Mr. 
Taylor, since you are a friend of the family; and 
David mentioned it to you last night, didn’t he ?” 

“* He did, but I hope for Mr. Reedlake’s sake that 
David misunderstands the matter, which would be 
quite conceivable in his position, for all he knows 
about it he knows through his mother, who is not 
very well versed in financial questions, or in matters 
concerning partnerships and the like. You know 
what the wise king says: ‘He that is first in his 
own cause seemeth just, but his neighbour comethe 
and searcheth him.’ ” 

“True, Mr. Taylor, quite true, sir. I always used 
to say, Audi et alteram partem. But, between you 
and me, sir, for I should not like to be called as 
@ witness in the matter,” and here Mr. Henstone 
lowered his voice to a whisper, and putting his hand 
to the corner of his mouth, as if afraid that the birds 
in the trees might hear what he was going to say, he 
breathed into Joshua’s ear: ‘ Foul play, Mr. Taylor, 
—foul play, depend upon it, Will you believe, sir, 
that I could cause Hugh Reedlake to be sent to a 
Flace where nobody wishes to go, if I would but 
speak one word. But, of course, 1 am a man of 
peace and not of strife. I never hurt anybody, and 
least of all a head of a family, who has to support 
a wife and children, though I have neither myself, 
But my good mother always used to say——” 

*¢ But how do you know all that?” Joshua asked 
earnestly, 


who told me the whole thing with all its outs and 
ins. And he said to me that old Mr. Ross, who is a 
relative of Hugh’s and lives in Chelsea, could tell me 
more still. He is an old bachelor, and rather a 
queer, crotchety fellow, but immensely rich. He 
owes a grudge to Hugh, some say, on account of a 
family quarrel concerning Hugh’s younger sister, 
whom he has adopted, and who lives with him. At 
any rate, he has taken Hugh out of his will and put 
her in., What the real cause of his dislike to Hugh 
is I cannot tell; but I shall know soon, for I am 
resolved to go to London some day and have a chat 
with the old man, And I shall have it all out of him, 
depend upon it, Mr. Taylor.” 

“T see, I see,” Joshua said, ‘* But then, Mr. 
Henstone, if I may be permitted to give my opinion, 
I should in your case postpone my visit to Mr. Reed- 
lake till after my conversation with Mr. Ross. Per- 
haps you will obtain such information from him as 
will enable you to say something in behalf of David 
to Mr. Reedlake. For I suppose that you take as 
much interest in David’s prosperity as I do.” 

6 Certainly, sir. Nothing could make me happier 
than to see my pupil, whom I have trained with so 
much care, occupying a respectable position in society. 
I am exceedingly fond of David, Mr. Taylor, and if I 
can do anything for his welfare—anything for his 
welfare, sir, why, I am ad 

*‘ Just so, Mr. Henstone,” Joshua said. ** But 
then I think you will agree that it is not advisable 
just now to speak to Mr. Reedlake upon a matter 
which might diminish your influence with him.” 

‘‘ But, sir, what about my good name!” Mr. 
Henstone exclaimed, placing his arms across his 
chest, and planting himself face to face before Joshua. 
‘You perceive, sir, that I cannot possibly permit 
that knave Godfrey to continue thus to cast a slur 
upon me.” 

‘Certainly not,” Joshua answered; ‘* but I have 
to see Godfrey in the course of the day, and, if you 
have no objection, I will speak to him about the 
matter. It would be too much for you'to give your- 
self the trouble of coming all the way to Hartfield 
after him, Leave him to me, sir.” 

‘© Well, I think you are right,” Mr. Henstone 
said, after a few moments of serious consideration. 
‘‘Thank you, sir. But tell the scamp that if he 
ventures to do such a thing again, he will experi- 
ence what it means to have to deal with Philip 
Henstone.” 

Mr. Henstone here took leave of Joshua, who, 
glad to have succeeded in keeping that unnecessary 
champion away from the battle, hastened his steps 
home. The important information which the garru- 
lous chemist had given him about David and Mr. 
Reedlake, kept him thinking all the way, and several 
times he said to himself: **I cannot believe it—I 
cannot believe that Hugh is so bad as that.” 

“‘How late you are,” Mrs. Taylor said, as he 
entered his parlour. ‘* Mr. Reedlake wants you to 
call at his house in the course of the forenoon. And 
Mrs. Sandman called a few minutes ago. She has 
got a note from David, and is very anxious to see 








‘Why, don’t you see, through Bob Molescroft, 


you. She seemed rather alarmed, and said that David 
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had had a fight with Godfrey, at which you were pre- 
sent. What in the world was it, dear?” 

Joshua took a seat, and told his wife his experi- 
ences of the last twenty-four hours. While he is 
engaged in this conversation we will walk up to 
Hill House, and make the acquaintance of Mr. and 
Mrs. Reedlake. 


Cuaprer VI. 
A PARADISE, BUT WITHOUT PEACE. 


We find Mr. and Mrs. Reedlake alone in their 
sitting-room. Its two bow-windows command a view 
of the garden and of the works. A splendid Kidder- 
minster carpet, the design of which is in keeping with 
the somewhat medieval-look of the apartment, covers 
the floor. A massive mahogany sideboard runs along 
the wall opposite the windows, sheltering in its recess 
a smoothly-polished telescope on an elegant stand. 
The black marble mantel-piece is adorned by a 
massive time-piece, which is flanked by a pair of 
crystals under glass shades. Opposite the fireplace 
is a piano, Chairs in bronze-coloured leather are 
ranged along the walls. A large mahogany telescope- 
table stands in the middle of the room. And in the 
recesses formed by the broad’ bow-windows are two 
small tables, at one of which Mr. Reedlake is sitting 
opposite his wife, who from time to time buries her 
beautiful face in a large variegated nosegay which 
stands in an alabaster vase. 

Mr. Hugh Reedlake is thirty-three years of age, 
and seven years older than his wife. But for a few 
brownish spots on his open manly face, which he got 
from an accident while engaged in a chemical experi- 
ment a few years ago, he might be considered a hand- 
some man. There was something noble in’ the ex- 
pression of his countenance, and in the bearing of 
his tall, well-proportioned form. Physiognomists say 
that a man’s character is chiefly expressed in the 
features round his mouth. These, in Mr. Reedlake’s 
case, were hid under a strong fair beard and thick 
moustache. ‘But’ his blue eyes indicated a man of 
great intelléct and strong will. There was some- 
thing irresistible in their look : something which al- 
most compelled you to trust’ him, even should you 
have approached him with a feeling of suspicion. 
But in those same eyes there was also an expression 
of deep melancholy, which cast over his countenance 
a somewhat gloomy shade, such as one looks for only 
on the face of a man more advanced in years, and in 
less prosperous circumstances, In this respect his 
wife was exactly the opposite. Though a mother of 
four children, she looked as bright and cheerful as a 
girl of seventeen. Her jet-black hair contrasted 
beautifully with the snow-white of her forehead and 
neck, A slight smile, more sarcastic than benevolent, 
seemed constantly to play round her thin, delicately- 
formed lips. Yet there was nothing of sarcasm in her 
dark, bright eyes, which seemed to express greater 
carelessness and mirth than might be expected in a 
woman upon whom the care of a family devolved. 

“Very well,” Mr. Reedlake said, stroking his 








that Godfrey is altogether so innocent in the matter 
as he appears from his own version of. the story.” 

*¢ Were I in your case I should not say one word to 
Taylor upon the subject,” Mrs. Reedlake answered, 
throwing her head a little backward with an air of 
hauteur. ‘*I can’t see, dear, how it should lie in your 
way to meddle in the quarrels of your servants, Let 
them fight out their own battles; but let not your 
name be mixed up with them.” 

She proceeded to the piano, and seating herself 
before it, began to play a barcarole. Mr. Reedlake 
continued absorbed in deep thought, unconsciously 
beating the table with his finger to the measure of the 
music. 

‘No, my dear, I really cannot continue to take so 
little notice of what is going on among my people,” 
Mr. Reedlake said, and taking a few paces up and 
down the room, as if waking out of a dream. 

Mrs. Reedlake continued playing. 

*¢ Really, Mary,” he said, coming to a stand behind 
her, and laying his hand upon her shoulder, ‘‘I must 
try a change.” 

‘‘ What is it, dear?” she asked, playing on, and 
apparently lost in her enjoyment of the melodious 
harpegios which her thin, swift fingers, with masterly 
skill, drew from the instrument, He bent himself 
over her, and gently arresting her hands, pressed a 
kiss on her forehead. 

‘Come away now,” he said, “‘ and listen to me. 
Do be a little serious this time.” 

She rose with a quick, merry start, and resumed 
her seat in the bow-window, opposite him, 

‘¢ Well then, here I am,” she said, looking at him 
with a playful expression. ‘* What lecture do you 
want to give your humble servant, sir ?” 

‘‘No lecture, darling, I feel very uneasy about 
that affair between Godfrey and David in parti- 
cular, and about the state of things at the works in 
general,” 

‘¢T cannot understand why you should vex your- 
self so much about that, dear. What is the matter 
with the works? Does not the business go on as 
regularly and prosperously as you can wish ?” 

“6 It does ; but I cannot possibly continue to care 
so little about the moral conduct of my people. If 
only half of what I pick up from time to time be true, 
things are really very bad. And now this quarrel of 
Godfrey’s comes in addition. Only think, a man in 
his position engaged in a squabble on the public road ! 
I know young Sandman is fiery, but I also know that 
he is too much of a gentleman to be concerned in 
such a low affair without provocation. Iam almost 
sure Godfrey had been drinking. I never saw him 
tipsy at the works, but I have often seen enough to make 
me suspect that he is no enemy to the bottle. I feel 
I will have to step in and put matters on a better 
footing.” 

** Of course you ought to know what you are 
about,” Mrs. Reedlake answered ; ‘but I am afraid 
you will get into such a sea of troubles that you will 
be glad to leave the matter alone. But my father 
told you enough about this, and I can’t see what I 


moustache with thumb and finger; we shull know | can add to make it more clear to you.” 


all about it when Mr. Taylor comes. 1 cannot believe 


‘¢ Well, dear, but you know I never fully agreed 
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with your father on that point. I cannot believe that | 
the conduct of the workpeople concerns their masters 

so little as he seems to think. I believe I am to a | 
certain extent responsible for their moral welfare.” | 

‘¢ But, dear,” Mrs. Reedlake replied in an animated | 
tone, “‘ you are not their parson, are you? If you | 
encouraged them to irregular and improper conduct, | 
you would be right in your anxiety. But everything | 
goes on in a most regular way at the works. And as 
to the conduct of the people at home, why, it is Mr. 
Powles’ duty to look after that.” 

‘¢Mr. Powles!” Mr. Reedlake sighed. ‘‘If he 
were as good a pastor as he is a gardener and a chess- 
player, matters would be different from what they are 
now.” 

‘¢ There now,” Mrs. Reedlake answered laughing, 
*‘ poor Mr. Powles is the scape-goat. I suppose it is 
because he checkmated you last night. But you said, 
it was because you lost your queen; and of course 
when the ladies are away, all hope is gone.” 

She buried her face in the nosegay, and cast an 
arch look at him across the flowers. Mr. Reedlake | 
returned it with a grave uneasy glance. 

** Yes, you are right,” he answered in a serious 
tone. ‘*I am quite sure that our poor people, and 
especially the girls, would not be in such a bad state, 
were the ladies to give themselves the trouble of 
looking after them. I know a lady, for instance, 
who could do a great deal of good, if she would only 
devote one hour a day less to her piano, and read a 
few novels less in the year.” 

‘* Why don’t the gentlemen give the example ?” 
Mrs. Reedlake answered, blushing all over. ‘‘ We poor 
women are so ignorant, you know, dear. We want 
a little training for that sort of thing. We want to 
learn from our husbands, as becomes humble and | 
docile wives. Suppose we were allowed to observe | 
how the gentlemen liked it, we should be able to 
make up our minds and try to follow in their noble 
footsteps.” 

**You know, dear, I have no time for it,” Mr. 
Reedlake answered in a gentle voice. ‘I am all the 
day buried in the cares of business, but you have 
plenty of time. I wish you had agreed with Sarah, 
when she made you a proposal of the kind three years 

0,” ¢ 

“Well, dear,” Mrs, Reedlake answered with a 
touch of uneasiness and alarm; ‘‘don’t refer to that 
matter again, I entreat you. You know, Sarah and I 
will never agree. We are walking on different roads. 
I will say nothing against hers, but I want to keep 
my own clear. And so it is well she is in London 
with Mr. Ross, and I here with you; and let that 
distance remain between us, I beseech you. Unless” 
—she added in a voice somewhat faltering with emo- 
tion—‘‘ unless you want your godly sister again to 
catechise your wicked godless wife, who is so light- | 
minded as to play the piano, and so reckless as to read | 
novels,” | 

Her eyes filled with tears. She rose, and placing 
herself in the other bow-window, as if to look into the | 
garden, buried her face in her white muslin handker- | 
chief. Mr. Reedlake followed her, and passing his arm 


round her waist, | 





‘Come, Mary,” he said, in a supplicating voice, 
*¢ don’t be such a child.” 

He gently drew her to a seat, and taking his place 
opposite her, continued in a tender tone: 

** You know, dear, that I perfectly agreed with you 
when Mr. Ross and Sarah left, and I do not for one 
moment wish to change my mind, even were he to 
put me in his will again. But you ought to be a 
little more just in your judgment of Sarah’s conduct. 
You ought not to place Mr. Ross’s rigid, intolerant 
behaviour to her account. He is old and crotchety, 
and I never want to see him here again. But you 
must admit that Sarah always behaved most amiably, 
and that nothing could be said against her, except, of 
course, in regard to her Methodistical opinions, — 
though perhaps it would be as well if we had a little 
more of them than we pretend to.” 

**T know you are of Methodistical extraction,” 
Mrs. Reedlake answered, in a calm voice; “and I 
will not say that we are over-religious. But you 
forget, dear, that Sarah is insupportably dogmatic. 
Ido not think that even you would like to be told 
every day that you were hopelessly and eternally lost 
if you did not turn.” 

‘* But she never told you so of her own accord. 
When Mr. Ross spoke in that way to yon, you 
used to ask Sarah what her opinion was, and then, of 
course, she could not help telling you her mind plainly. 
You never should have put such questions to her. 
What was the use of asking the opinion of a girl of 
sixteen, a mere child ?” 

‘* Why, I asked her, because I knew what she was 
thinking, and I wanted her to speak out her mind, 
rather than to be all the day about me, with condemna- 
tion in her heart, and a smile on her lips. I hate 
hypocrisy. If people think that I am not good enough, 
let them not talk with me asifI-were anangel. I 
know I am not so good as I ought to be, but I am 
candid at any rate. My lips do not speak one thing 
and my heart feel another. If Sarah thinks that she 
is better than me, very well—lI hope she will not be 
deceived. But then it is better for her not to continue 
in the company of such a wicked woman, lest her 
spetless robe be spoiled by the contamination. Be- 
sides, she did not deal candidly with you, either, else 
she would not have been on such friendly terms with 
Mrs. Sandman, whom she visited nearly every day. 
It is true, Mrs. Sandman is also a saint ; and so was 
Mr. Molescroft, wasn’t he? But, after all, those 
saints were your enemies, and Sarah should have re- 
membered that, at least as long as she was dining 
at your table, and sleeping under your roof.” 

‘*But, dear,” Mr. Reedlake answered, his face 
assuming an expression of deep melancholy, ‘‘ you 
know that Sarah disliked, nay, abhorred Mr, Moles- 
croft, if possible even more than I did. Andas to Mrs, 
Sandman—why, of course, she thinks that I am not 
dealing fairly with her, and I can quite well imagine her 
thinking so. She supposes that a great deal more had 
been arranged between her late husband and me than 
was really the case; and I will not blame her for that, 
considering that she is a woman who knows nothing 
of business, and that she is in circumstances so 
different from what they would have been, had she 
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had a share in my business, as she thinks she is 
entitled to. But apart from that, she is a respectable, 
good woman. Whatever may be our differences, I 
shall never forget that I owe all my prosperity to her 
late husband, who was a noble, generous man. In 
fact, Mrs. Sandman was like a mother to me and also 
to Sarah, during the two years she lived with me at Mr. 
Sandman’s, till Mr. Ross returned from America and 
took charge of her. Now, I can perfectly conceive 
how Sarah, during the time she was staying with us, 
could not refrain from visiting her old friend and 
benefactress, to whom she was once as a daughter, and 
towards whom she continued to cherish a daughter’s 
affection. I say, I can perfectly conceive it, dear, as 
I myself cannot. help feeling something of a son’s 
feelings towards Mrs, Sandman, I shall always re- 
gret the difference between us, and I wish I could 
live over again those happy days, when we sat around 
the family table in the High Street, Mrs. Sandman 
treating us to chocolate and apple tarts, and having 
little Sarah on her knee, while Mr. Sandman showed 
us slices of elder-wood under the microscope, and what 
a busy world there was in a drop of water from the 
ditch.” 

Here it was Mr. Reedlake’s turn to soften and to 
look through the window, as if wishing to have a 
glance into the garden. 

**Still, she does not behave very much like a 
mother,” Mrs. Reedlake observed, in a gentle tone, as 
if dreading to hurt his feelings, ‘‘ She tells everybody 
that you have wronged her. And as for her son, I 
am afraid he will cause you a great deal of vexation, 
if you allow the present opportunity to slip of giving 
him a thorough lesson. It is perfect nonsense, Hugh ; 
and the time has come now to put a stop to it at once 
and for ever.” 

** Perhaps,” Mr. Reedlake answered, pensively. 
‘But I shall never permit Godfrey to bring the 
matter before the magistrate, as he wants me to do, 
It’ shall never be said that Hugh Reedlake, either 
directly or indirectly, prosecuted Sandman’s family.” 

** Well, I don’t wish that either,” Mrs. Reedlake 
replied. ‘‘ But still you might give David a little 
bit of a fright, and thus keep him in check for the 
future.” 

At this moment the door burst open, and in rushed 
two fine little fellows of four and six, in Highland 
dress, Their jet-black hair flowed in rich profusion 
down their backs, and the roses on their cheeks vied 
with those in the garden in freshness of colour. 
Behind them came the nurse, a splendid baby on her 
arm, whilst a little girl of two, dressed in white 
muslin, and chuckling with pleasure, trotted by her 
side, 

** Now, mamma, you come with us to the garden,” 
the boys cried, running, with merry boisterousness, 
to the bow-window. In a trice the one was on his 
father’s knee, whilst the other climbed upon a chair 
to grasp the nosegay that was on the table. The 
next moment the little girl was sitting on her 
mother’s lap, and the nurse had to strain every 
muscle to hold the baby, who wanted to get down 
beside her little sister. After a merry chat with 
the children, Mrs. Reedlake rose and took them to 





the garden, followed by the nurse. Mr. Reedlake 
picked up one of the flowers which the little boy had 
pulled out of the vase, and, smelling it at intervals, 
fell into deep thought. 

**It was wrong,” he said to himself; ‘* most de- 
cidedly wrong! Mary, you do not know at what a 
price I have got you! And were you not as lovely 
as your father is bad, I should be the most miserable 
man under heaven.” : 

He paced up and down the room in restless agi- 
tation. 

‘How could I Ksten to that man!” he said, 
‘¢ Why did I not rather choose to be a beggar, than 
to mar my soul’s happiness! Oh, if there is one 
text true in the Bible it is this: ‘What is a man 
profited if he shall gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul!’ I have the whole world now: I have 
everything I can desire—a beautiful wife, beautiful 
children, beautiful house, beautiful carriage and horses 
—and what, what are they after all to a heart so 
poor, so void of peace and happiness, as mine! 
Ah, Sarah! you were right when you said, ‘ If you 
have it all from the hand of God, it will be a bless- 
ing to you.’ She did not give the alternative, good, 
tender-hearted creature as she is, but I felt it—and 
I feel it every day more and more painfully : if it 
is got from the devil it will be a curse. And my evil 
genius wert thou, Newland ! 

** But no—no,”’ he continued, after a pause, striking 
his breast, ‘‘my tempter was here—here—within! And 
he is here still, keeping me in his shackles with 
irresistible force. Oh, my God! how shall I ever be 
delivered from this bondage !” 

He sank down on a chair. Drops of perspiration 
beaded his brow. The merry laughter of his children 
came in through the open window, but called no 
responsive smile to his face. And so he continued 
for some time in a dismal reverie, till he was roused 
by the appearance of the servant, who told him that 
Mr. Taylor had come, 


Cuarter VIL. 
A CONVERSATION BETWEEN JOSHUA AND MR. REEDLAKE. 


Mr. Reepiake took a scroll which was lying on 
the sideboard, and proceeded to the little ante-room, 
where Joshua was waiting for him. 

*¢ T want tospeak to you about an alteration in my 
counting-house,” he said, after they were seated ; and 
having unfolded the scroll, which contained a plan of 
the counting-house, showed him where he wanted a 
door made, to open communication with an adjacent 
room, which appeared to be of a large size. 

“It can be done, of course,” Joshua said, after 
having examined the plan, and made his calcula- 
tions. ‘* But you see, sir, there will scarcely be room 
enough for the door to turn, the desk being in the 
way.” 

“T was afraid of that,” Mr. Reedlake answered. 
*¢ But let it turn into the large room.” 

*‘ That will do, though it is against the rules of 
building. But will it not destroy the room to have 
the door turning inside ?” 

“No. It is only an out-of-the-way sort of room 
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which was formerly used for drying, but since we 
have transferred the drying-room to the second story 
this one is scarcely ever used. I merely want the 
door to give me a shorter passage through the works. 
Perhaps you had better just go round and see the 
place. Tell Godfrey to show it you. He knows all | 
about it.” 

Joshua took his hat and proceeded to the door. 
But this was not exactly what Mr. Reedlake wanted. 
He had hoped, on Godfrey’s name being mentioned, 
that Joshua would speak about the fight. In truth, 
he had called him for no other reason than to hear | 
about that affair on the Saltburn road. The new | 





| 


door was only an excuse for getting him alone. 
And he did not want to give him the impression 
that he took any concern in the matter. He would 
rather have liked Joshua to introduce the subject. 
But his modesty had frustrated this stratagem, so 
Mr. Reedlake felt compelled to make another 
move. 

“‘ At least, if Godfrey is well enough to attend,” 
he continued. ‘“ But if not, ask James Potter to 
show it you.” 

Perhaps Joshua perceived the meaning of this addi- 
tional and rather superfluous direction ; but even if 
he had not perceived it, he would have seized the 












































“ Ab sir,” Joshua continued, “ it is a fearful thing to play with conscience.” 


opportunity of beginning a conversation, which he 
wished not less eagerly than Mr. Reedlake. 

“* Is Godfrey not better?” he asked. 

**I don’t know,” Mr. Reedlake answered, in a 
tone of indifference, ‘I have not seen him since 
yesterday forenoon. But, by-the-by, you were pre- 
sent at that affair, weren’t you? How did it come 
about?” a 

**T cannot tell,” Joshua answered, retracing his 
steps to a chair, where Mr. Reedlake beckoned him 
to sit down. ‘ They were in the middle of the fight 
when I came up.” 





** Young Sandman must be a very hot-tempered 
fellow,” Mr. Reedlake remarked with a smile. ‘I | 


am afraid it will bring him into difficulty. Godfrey 
did not seem disposed to allow the matter to pass off 
easily. You may expect him soon, I suppose, to call 
you as a witness ?” 

**T hope he will not prove such a fool,” Joshua 
answered, emphatically; ‘‘I am afraid he would come 
worse off than David, if he brought the matter 
before the magistrate. I, at least, should be obliged 
to bear witness against him.” 

‘¢ Really ?” Mr. Reedlake answered, in a tone of 
surprise. ‘* How is that?” 

‘“¢ Why, sir, David only struck him in self-defence. 
When I came up I saw Godfrey standing with uplifted 
stick, ready to hit David, who had no stick, and 
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who, besides, is only a dwarf in comparison with | 
Godfrey. I did not see David attempt to strike | 
until he was attacked, and then, of course, he had | 
no choice but to try to defend himself in the best way | 
he could.” 

*¢ Ah—but David had grossly insulted him and me | 
too, I believe, had he not? He richly deserved a) 
thrashing, if I understand tho matter rightly.” 

‘¢ T will not say that David spoke in a proper way, | 
and he certainly is to blame for that. But I believe | 
he was sorely provoked, for Godfrey dunned him in 
an impudent way for the payment of a bill.” 

** A bill! Is David in debt to Godfrey ?” 

‘No, sir, it was about Mr. Henstone’s bill, for | 
some goods which he sent back to you a few months | 
ago.” | 

Mr. Reedlake reflected for a moment. | 

** Oh, I recollect,” he said. ‘‘ What, did Godfrey | 
speak to him about that ?” 

‘* Not in my hearing, sir; but David told me that | 
that was the beginning of the quarrel.” | 

Joshua then related all that David had told him. | 
Mr. Reedlake listened attentively, an expression of dis- | 
content becoming more and more visible on his face. | 

“Ah,” he said in a slow tone, stroking his 
moustache. ‘Is that the way of it?” 

‘¢ Of course, Godfrey never told you anything about | 
that,” Joshua observed. | 

‘*No, he did not. But I will speak to him | 
about it.” 

*¢ It must be a disagreeable thing to you, sir,” | 
Joshua said in a serious voice, ‘* to be dragged into | 
such miserable strifes by your people.” | 

‘‘ Very disagreeable indeed, Mr. Taylor. You can 
have no conception of the troubles which are con- | 
nected with the superintendence of so many people.” 

‘¢ And these of beth sexes,”? Joshua observed. 

** Just so. And most of them are young people, 
yon see,” 

**T do see, and I know what it must be to have | 
the control of a couple of hundred such people! Still | 
there is a Power which, my own experience tells me, 
is able to keep them all in due restraint.” 

‘“‘T know what you mean,” Mr. Reedlake said. 
‘¢There is a fearful lack of religion among them. 
Isn’t that what you mean? I believe, Mr. Taylor, 
that of late you have given greater attention to such 
matters than you used to do.” 

**T have, sir. I found that there was no true peace 
and happiness without Jesus. And since I have ex- 
perienced the great power which His love exercises 
upon the heart, 1 cannot believe that there is a depth 
out of which it cannot rescue, even though it should 
be as low as that into which many of your people 
have sunk.” 

Mr. Reedlake was silent. A painful expression was 
visible on his face. 

‘*T believe they are in a bad way,”he said, ‘‘ Although 
I dare say you know more about it than I do, Mr. 
Taylor. I never see them except at the works.” 


**T believe I am safe in saying, sir, that you would 
be most painfully astonished if you knew only one- 
tenth part of what is going on among them at their 
homes and elsewhere.” 








| cylinder. 
| opinion. 


‘I fear you are right. But what is to be done, 
Mr, Taylor? I have no control over them outside 
the works,” 

‘* Perhaps something might be done for them in 
the works,” Joshua replied, modestly. ‘¢ A thought 
occurred to me just now, while I was looking at the 
plan of your counting-house.” 

** This plan?” Mr. Reedlake answered, taking up 
the scroll, ‘* What is it ?” 

** Why, sir, it occurred to me that the big room, 
which, as you told me, is empty nearly all the year 


| round, might be turned into a meeting-place one or 


two evenings in the week, and some good man might 
be found who would be glad to speak a few words 
about Christ to the people.” 

**T never thought of that. I will think over it. It is 
a good idea, indeed. And would youaddress the people?’ 

*T beg your pardon, sir, I do not believe I have a 
talent for that. But if you should wish me, I think 
I can easily find the proper man to do it. And 
I have no doubt a blessed effect will soon be visible. 
Only let us try to bring Christ among the people, sir, 
and He will be sure to do His work. It is witha 
manufactory just as it is witha man’s heart. Not 
until the Prince of Peace enters it, will trae joy and 
happiness spring up there.” 

Joshua said these words with a heartiness which 
brought a cheerful glow to his face. Mr. Reedlake 
was struck with it. 

‘‘True joy and happiness,” he repeated. ‘* Those 
are costly things, Mr. Taylor, and I am afraid not in 
the possession of many on earth.” 


‘‘ Perhaps not,” Joshua answered.  ‘* There are 


| many people who bear the name of Christ, but do not 


believe in Him.” 
‘*¢ Believe in Him,” Mr. Reedlake repeated, taking 
up the scroll, and turning it in his hands like a 
‘“‘Something more’is required, in my 
There are plenty of people who believe in 
Him, and yet have no peace.” 

‘*T speak of the true living faith of the heart,” 
Joshua answered. 

‘‘ Well, so do I. I know persons who really and 
with all their heart believe all the Gospel says about 
Christ, who do not doubt for one moment that He is 
the only and almighty Saviour, and yet have no peace, 
—no true peace in their heart.” 

“But then it can be no living faith,” Joshua 
answered. ‘*They do not love Him, and love is 
faith’s life.” 

*‘ Well, I should not like to say that they do not 
love Him. I know persons, Mr. Taylor, who can 
never think of Christ without being struck with the 
amiability of His character, and without deeply feeling 
the great love wherewith He gave Himself for us. 
And yet, such is the mystery of the human heart, 
they have no peace, no joy.” 

There was a pause, Joshua felt that the conversa- 
tion was taking a scrious turn. He felt himself in 
need of wisdom to give the right answer. 

‘¢ Perhaps those persons you speak of,” he replied, 
“ have not only no true peace and joy, but they may 
even have the contrary. They may feel uneasy and 
anxious.” 
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“ Just so,” Mr. Reedlake answered quickly. ‘* But 
isn’t it strange to love Christ and at the same time to 
be unhappy ?” 

$* Not at all, in my opinion,” Joshua answered ; 
‘I believe it is commonly the case with people who 
are roused out of a state of indifference, and who, 
attracted by the love of Christ, take a few steps to- 
wards Him, but do not approach near enough to touch 
the hem of His garment, still less to throw them- 
selves on His bosom, Such persons cannot be other- 
wise than in a restless, painful condition. They were 
asleep on an island which was sure to be covered 
by the rising tide. They awoke in time to realize 
their danger, and fled from the spot towards a 
rock which stood in the distance, But they stopped 
half way, or within a few steps of the rock. 
No condition can be more alarming than theirs. 
They are too much awake to be able to enjoy the 
unconscious rest of their former sleep. They are 
fully aware of the peril which still threatens them. 
They are even in sight, nay, within a few yards, of the 
safe spot, Yet they see that they are as unsafe yet 
as they were before they started up from their fatal 
sleep. This must be a painful position, sir, and I 
wish no man to experience what it is.” 

‘Your figure is very graphic,” Mr. Reedlake 
replied, ‘‘ and quite correct, I believe, But isn’t it 
a strange thing that people can be in such a position 
and yet forbear to take the required step to get out 
of it?” 

“T cannot see it is strange,” Joshua said, “ tak- 
ing into consideration man’s natural aversion to 
denying himself. We are by nature such that we 
never see the necessity of taking refuge in Christ 
until we have bound our heart by a thousand strings to 
the idols and vanities of this world. Now when we 
arise to go to Christ we find that we must cut those 
strings. But this is an operation very painful to the 
flesh. To escape a pain which is future we find we 
must submit to a lesser pain, but one which has to be 
undergone at once. In this predicament man often 
prefers to risk future misery rather than undergo pre- 
sent affliction. And here our deceitful heart steps in, 
with all the cunning artifices of the evil one, to 
persuade us that the future misery will not be so bad 
as we at first supposed it, or that there will be, 
somehow or other, a future way of escape, so that 
there is no urgent-necessity as yet to take the two- 
edged sword and cut our own flesh. Still conscience 
cannot be lulled asleep by any such artifice. It 
awakes every now and then with painful pangs. To 
smooth it down again we often submit to the cutting 
away of nine hundred and ninety-nine of the thousand 
strings, leaving, however, one untouched, This is 
the one which binds us’ to our most cherished idol. 
We have made up our mind never to consent to 
its destruction. We think we may safely keep this 
tingle one as a reward for our heroism in breaking 
the rest. But conscience is not satisfied with that 
compromise either. To tell the truth, we feel that we 
are trying to deceive the Lord, and are the more 
blameable the greater appearance of honesty we as- 
sume. No wonder, indeed, that we have neither true 
peace nor joy in such a state of mind. We never 
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shall be at rest until we resolve to do the thing which 
conscience tells us must be done, If we truly love 
Jesus, He will permit nothing wrong to continue when 
it is in our power to put it right.” 

**True, very true,” Mr. Reedlake said, his face 
bearing an expression of deep concern which did not 
escape Joshua’s notice, 

‘* Ah, sir,” Joshua continued, ‘‘it is a dangerous 
and fearful thing to play with conscience, Once 
wronged, it becomes a dreadful scourge to the 
person who violated it. Other adversaries a man 
may escape by flight, but this one he carries along 
with him wherever he goes, It accompanies him to 
bed, it worries him in the restless night-watches, it 
scares him with dreams and terrifies him with visions, 
it rouses him out of his morning slumber only to seize 
him for another day’s torture. Sometimes he may 
succeed in lulling it asleep like a babe, but on a 
sudden it starts up again with loud cries ; the babe 
grows into a giant, and threatens to crush him under 
the grasp of his terrible hand.” 

‘*Why,” Mr. Reedlake said, rising up with a 
sudden jerk, as if his chair was burning under him, 
and with a smile which evidently was assumed with 
great effort, ‘‘ why, my friend, you are really already 
a bit of a preacher. You could give us a first-rate 
sermon in the big room. But we will talk of that 
another time. Meanwhile, perhaps you would go to 
the counting-house and see about the door.” 

Joshua left the room, When the door was shut 
behind him, Hugh Reedlake dropped on a chair, and 
covering his face with his hands, burst into tears, 


Cuapter VIII. 


JOSHUA OBTAINS FULLER INFORMATION ABOUT THE STATE 
OF THINGS AT THE WORKS. 


Josuva soon found himself at the works. Godfrey, 
under whose cap a patch peeped out, kindly took 
him to the counting-house, and then to the adjacent 
big room. It was a spacious, lofty apartment, capable 
of containing at least three hundred people. When 
Joshua had taken his measurements, he looked up to 
Godfrey’s head, and observed : 

‘‘T am glad to see that you are getting better, Mr. 
Godfrey. I was really afraid you had got too much 
of it yesterday.” 

‘‘ Why, it is a miracle I wasn’t killed,” Godfrey 
answered, indignantly. ‘But T’ll make that chap 
rue his brutality, depend upon it, sir.” 

‘¢ How easily great consequences may come out of 
small things,” Joshua observed. ‘* Who could have 
expected that a discussion about such a paltry trifle 
would end in bloodshed !” 

* Quite true,” Godfrey cried. ‘*I only reminded 
him of the four pounds ten and sixpence which are 
still unpaid, and he flew up like gunpowder.” 

«© Are the goods still here ?” Joshua asked. 

‘¢ Why, of course they are. Just step this way, 
and I will show them to you. They are near at 
hand.” 

They stepped into a store-room, where Godfrey 
pointed toa box. Mr, Henstone’s address was still 
upon it, 
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** You see,” Godfrey said, ‘‘ this box is standing in 
the way, as the room is quite full; and besides, I 
have no business taking charge of other people’s 
things. The goods were ordered by Mr. Henstone, 
and we cannot take them back. We never take 
goods back unless damaged by our own fault.” 

‘But would it not have been better to have 
spoken to Mr. Henstone himself about the matter?” 
Joshua asked. ‘It could not be very agreeable to 
him to have his servant dunned on the public 
road.” 

‘Why, I only kindly reminded him,” Godfrey 
replied, doggedly, ‘as I supposed he must have known 
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all about it, and it is too trifling a matter to make an 
express call for.” 

‘* Ah, but suppose you owed a trifle to your tailor, 
would you like your wife or servant to be accosted 
about it on the street by the tailor’s apprentice ?” 

*“*H’m! I think not,” Godfrey answered with a 
smile. ‘But, to tell you the truth, that old Hen- 
stone is a pig-headed fellow, and I owed him a little 
bit of a grudge at that moment, because he had said, 
the day before, to the barmaid of the ‘ King William,’ 
that I was a regular scamp.” 

‘¢ And the barmaid was kind enough to tell you; I 


suppose, ” 























“Tom Lock’'s daughter! What do you mean by that, sir?” 


“ Why—yes—of course. And so you see——” 

‘And so you allowed that girl to goad ‘you on 
against: Mr. Henstone,” Joshua said. ‘* Perhaps if 
you had asked Mr, Henstone he would have assured 
you that he had said nothing of the kind. Now, 
Mr. Godfrey,” he added, in a gentle tone, ‘‘ don’t do 
sucha thing again. It will only bring you into 
trouble, and can do no good.” 

Godfrey cast a haughty look at Joshua, as if measur- 
ing him from top ‘to toe. 

** What is it to you?” he asked, in an angry 
voice. ‘Mind your own business, sir.” 

“T only wanted to give you good advice,” Joshua 
answered calmly, “I cannot see what advantage 











there can be in picking quarrels with people who do 
you no harm.” 

*¢ Indeed!” Godfrey replied with a sneer. ** And 
why was it that Joshua Taylor packed his knapsack 
and left Saltburn so suddenly? Wasn’t it because he 
had a bone to pick with everybody, and was as much 
liked by ‘the good: people of the town as a pebble 
in their shoe }” 

Joshua felt his blood getting warm. He had never 
before heard such a construction put upon his de- 
parture from Saltburn. His old spirit came up 
again. He wanted to know who # was who thus 
dared to defame his public character. He wanted 
Godfrey to tell him who those people were who looked 
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upon him as an outlaw of Saltburn. He was just | 
about to let his anger get the better of him, and to | 
put a sharp question accordingly, when his eye met | 


the malignant look of the bad man, who evidently 
enjoyed the idea of having? ound a spot in Joshua’s 
flesh wherein to put a sharp thorn. ‘‘ Stop,” he 
said to himself ; ‘* answer not a fool according to his 
folly, lest thou also be like unto him. Neither give 
place to the devil.” So at once forcing himself into 
a calm mood of mind, he said, 

*¢ Why, Mr. Godfrey, if that is the case, you must 
agree that nobody is better able to give you advice 
than I, You are at present trying the same game 
as I tried at Saltburn according to your interpreta- 
tion, and you may now learn from me what it is 
likely to eome to. You put yourself in danger of 
being thrown away some day like a pebble out of a 
man’s shoe. And I am afraid, if that should ever 
happen to you, it will be harder for you to bear than 
it is forme. For you must know that, though I was 
hunted away from Saltburn, as you are kind enough 
to tell me, yet the mayor called me back soon after 
to repair the Town Hall. But where would yow have 
to go, sir? The barmaid of the ‘King William’ and 
Tom Lock’s daughter, and the like, could not be of 
much help to you in that case.” 

At these words Godfrey’s face became crimson all 
over. His deeply-sunk grey eyes glowed with rage. 

*¢'Pom Lock’s daughter!” he cried, taking a step 
towards Joshua. ‘* What do you mean by that, 
sir t77 

Joshua looked him sternly in the face. 

*¢ Godfrey,” he said, in a serious, dignified voice, 
**let your conscience tell you what I mean. We 
know each other only slightly, but you know that I 
never was your enemy: nor am I now. But your 
conduct in this place grieves me. I am but a man, 
and you may deny everything before me ; but mind 
that one day you will have to stand before an eternal 
Judge, and to give an account of all your deeds. 
And what will you have to answer, when the souls of 
so many poor unhappy people entrusted to your care 
here, will rise as witnesses against you ?” 

Godfrey was speechless, There was something in 
Joshua’s open, piercing look, which compelled him 
to cast down his eyes. He pressed his lips together 
and prepared himself for an answer, when on a sudden 
a bustling noise was heard. A crowd of work-people 
came up the yard on their way to dinner. One of 
them approached Godfrey, and put some questions to 
him 


**T will speak to you again,” he said to Joshua, 
casting a malignant look at him, and going off with 
the man. 

** Poor fellow!” Joshua said, looking after him. 

He directed his steps home. Several work-people, 
men and women, passed him. He did not notice 
them. He pondered over Godfrey’s words about his 
former conduct at Saltburn. They pained him, because 
he felt that, apart from the malicious spirit in which 
they were uttered, there was some truth in them. 
He felt humbled before God at the thought that, by 
his former inflated conduct, he had cast a stain on 
his character, which now, in the sight of the world, 








recoiled upon his Divine Master’s name. He was 
amazed when he thought of the wide extent to which 
the effects of wrong behaviour can spread. 

** Oh,” he said to himself, ‘‘ one little thinks what 
mischief one is doing when allowing one’s-self to be led 
by another spirit than that of Christ.” 

A man walking in the same direction came up with 
him. It was James Potter, the foreman. Joshua 
knew him very slightly, but remembering that Tom 
Lock had named him as one of the best men of the 
place, he was desirous of making his acquaintance. 

**Good morning, Mr. Potter. Fine weather, 
this. » 

** Ah, Mr. Taylor. 
crops good, I expect.” 

**So do I. Isn’t it wonderful what cheerfulness 
a little bit of sunshine at once casts over every- 
thing ?” 

** Ay, sir, especially after such rainy days as we 
had last week. It is just like putting on one’s Sun- 
day clothes, after a week’s toil in a dark, dusty ware- 
house.” 

** Very trne, One is inclined to think it is a pity 
we can’t have it all the year round. But we can’t 
have always sunshine here below, Mr. Potter.” 

© No, sir; that won’t do for this world. We must 
look to another for that.” 

“ Ay, that’s it, sir. And what a blessing it is to 
know that there is such a world !” Joshua answered. 

*¢ That’s just what I was saying to poor old Lizzy 
last night, who lives a few doors from us. Poor 
body, she has lost her husband and children, and is 
quite alone in the world, and terribly afflicted with 
rheumatism. I heard she was in bed from one of 
those attacks, which often come suddenly upon her. 
So I went to see her, and found her crying bitterly 
from pain. ‘Now, good mother,’ I said, ‘take 
courage. It won’t be long. You are near home, and 
then there will be an end of your troubles for ever. 
You shall weep no more there, for One who is better 
than all of us shall wipe the tears from your cheeks.’ 
And I always find that she cheers up, poor soul, when 
I speak to her in that way. But I can’t do it so well 
as my nephew, Richard Palmer, who always visits her 
when he is with us.” 

‘¢ Who is he?” Joshua asked eagerly. 

‘“‘ Why he’s my sister’s son, and is a clerk at Gellan 
and Co.’s, in Saltburn ; and a very good young man 
Richard is, He has a great talent for preaching, and 
I often say to my wife it’s a pity he hasn’t gone to 
college ; but you know my sister’s husband couldn’t 
think of such a thing. But he often conducts the 
prayer-meeting at the mill when the missionary is 
absent.” 

‘*‘ Indeed,” said Joshua. 


Very fine, sir. It will do the 


**Tt must be a good work 
that is being carried on at Gellan’s. I wish such a 
thing could be got up at your mill also. I believe 
it is high time that something should be tried among 
your people.” 

“It is, sir. I often say to my wife, it is really too 
great a trial for a Christian to be all day among 
such people. Of course one gets accustomed to 
their reckless talk, so that one scarcely hears it ; 
and, besides, they always keep a little quiet in my 
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presence ; but, still, that which I can’t help hearing | 
every now and then, is enough to make a man think 
he is in Sodom.” 

“*T was in the big room next to the office just 
now,” Joshua said, ‘‘and it occurred to me that it 
would do first-rate for holding a meeting once or 
twice a week, Couldn’t such a thing be got up 
here ?” 

James shrugged his shoulders. ‘I am afraid,” he 
said, ‘too many obstacles would be found in the 
way.” 

‘¢ What are they? Do you think the people would 
oppose it ?” 

**T think not, In fact, they would have no power 
to oppose it if Mr. Reedlake gave his sanction. Many, 
of course, would mock at it and stay away, but I 
know there are also some who would be glad to 
attend.” 

*¢ Then what is the difficulty ?” 

* Godfrey,” James answered in a whispering voice ; 
**he would be sure to oppose it with might and main. 
Ido not wish to say anything about him in his ab- 
sence, but this I should have no scruple in saying 
even in his presence, that he is no friend to religion. 
Tn fact, I often say so to him, but of course he laughs 
it off.” 

**But suppose Mr. Reedlake had no objection to 
the thing, would Godfrey have the power to stop it ?” 

** Why, if Mr. Reedlake were bent upon having it 
done, of course Godfrey must submit. But I am 
doubtful whether Mr. Reedlake would ever give his 
consent so long as Godfrey is opposed. 

** He is a clever manager, I suppose,” said Joshua, 
‘and his place could not easily be filled up should 
Mr. Reedlake lose him,” 

“Very clever, indeed, especially in keeping the 
people in order... It is wonderful what power he has 
over them, I am almost sure he would be able 
to keep all the people away from the meeting, even 
though Mr. Reedlake gave his consent. He would 
win the bad ones by coaxing, and terrify the better 
by threats.” 

**T see,” Joshua said, ‘‘and then you ih Mr. 
Reedlake would not like to interfere.” 

*¢ Perhaps not—I don’t know, though. It ‘ietlla 
all depend upon circumstances. I have seldom seen 
Mr. Reedlake push a matter to which Godfrey 
was stubbornly opposed. But, on the other hand, if 
Mr. Reedlake makes a point of it, Godfrey must 
bend, even though he were ten times himself.” 

** Moreover, there is a third one who is stronger 


than Mr. Reedlake and Godfrey and all of us,” Joshua | 


observed ; “and if He chooses to bring the people 
in, a hundred Godfreys cannot keep them out.” 








** Ah, of course, that would settle it at once,” 
| James replied, ‘ There is no fighting against Him, 
sir,” 

Here they reached a spot where their roads sepa- 
rated. 

**I say, Mr. Potter, could you give me your 
nephew’s address ? ” 

‘* Number Seven, Baker Street, opposite the Music 
Hall,” 

*¢Thank you.” 


A fortnight elapsed, and one day Joshua stood in 
Tom Lock’s little room. 

“Tom, did you ever make such a thing as a 
pulpit ?” 

‘* Never, sir ; 
making one for St. Bartholomew’s. 
of workmanship it would have been, sir. I have 
often said it was a shame, a regular shame. It. was 
such a-fine design, sir. It was a large tulip, and 
there were two stairs winding up to it like two 
garlands of flowers. And what have they got now? 
Why it is just a large pumpkin supported by two 
gridirons.” 

“Well, it does look a little too plain,” Joshua an- 
swered. ‘But my design was perhaps a little too 
flowery. At any rate let people have their own taste, 
and if only a sweet savour rises up from it every 
Lord’s-day, it matters not whether it be a tulip or a 
pumpkin. But now, Tom, I want you to make nei- 
ther, but a simple box. Here is the design.” 

“‘ Why, that’s for a schoolroom,” Tom said, look- 
ing at the drawing. ‘Is it for Mr. Powles 
again ?” 

‘“‘ No, it is not, it is for Mr. Reedlake. There will 
be a Scripture-reading meeting this day fortnight in 
the big drying-room at the works. So you must set to 
work at once.” 

** Well, I never!” said Tom. 
And what does Godfrey say to it?” 

‘¢T don’t know; I hope he will come and listen to 
a good word,—and you too.” 

A fortnight later, on a Thursday evening, the big 
room at the works was crowded, and Richard Palmer 
stood in the desk. Mr. Reedlake was present, 
and so was Joshua, and so was—Godfrey. Richard 
spoke most impressively, and the people listened 
with attention. There was not the slightest attempt 
at disturbance, and when Joshua returned home, he 
said to his wife : 

“Now let us not neglect to continue instant in 
prayer, dear ; for, mind, this little plant will have to 
stand many a storm.” 

(To be continued.) 


but you know we were very near 
And a fine piece 


‘¢ At the works! 
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is in others so short that many—that all those, indeed, 
of whom our Lord says the kingdom of heaven is— 
leave no impression on the sands of time other than the 
prints of little feet and a few brief steps. With all 
varieties of length, this path presents also an endless 
variety of scenes and circumstances. Like travellers 
whose road, passing over a mountainous district, now 
climbs to the summits of the hills, and now plunges 
into their gloomy gorges—some meet many ‘‘ ups and 
downs” in life ; they come out of one difficulty to 
encounter another ; their home is saddened by suc- 
cessive bereavements; misfortune follows on wmis- 
fortune, as do the billows on each other that come 
swelling in with foaming crests to break, and thunder 
on the beach, On the other hand, some who enjoy 
the peace of God and ‘a good conscience, have so little 
in their outward circumstances to give them trouble, 
that their life, like a river flowing by wooded banks 
and through fertile fields, glides smoothly on; and 
they are in considerable danger of loving the world too 
well, of forgetting a better one, amid so much in this 
to gratify their desires. But, long or short, bordered 
with flowers or beset with thorns, life is but a pathway 
which has, for all the crowd that travel it, in the 
cradle a common beginning, and in the coffin a com- 
mon end. 

The grave is the end of all men. Here all things 
earthly—the grandest schemes, ambition’s ladder, 
love’s torch, the marriage altar, the conqueror’s 
sword, the poet’s laurels, the rich man’s gold, the 
poor man’s sorrows, woman’s beauty, and manly 
strength, find their tomb, ‘One dieth,” says Job, 
‘in his full strength, being wholly at ease and in 
quiet ; his breasts are full of milk, and his bones are 
moistened with marrow. Another dieth in the bitter- 
ness of his soul, and never eateth with pleasure, They 
shall lie down alike in the dust; the worms shall 
cover them,” 

But, life is a path in another, and still more 
important, sense. We shift the scene. Now in place 
of many roads that start from a common cradle to 
meet again, after diverging far apart, in a common 
grave, we see but two: and they proceed in entirely 
opposite directions, They open differently—a wide 
gate admits to this, a narrow one to that. They end 
differently — these the inscriptions above their re- 
spective portals : on this, ‘* Wide is the gate and broad 
is the way that leadeth to destruction ; and many there 
be that go in thereat ;” on that, ‘‘Strait is the gate 
and narrow is the way that leadeth to life; and few 
there be that find it.” Solemn words, which it were 
well all had grace to lay to heart! On the one path 
or the other our feet.are planted ; and since every 
step is one upward to heaven or downward to perdition, 
it is sufficient to cast a solemn aspect over the glories 
of each setting sun, to think that it leaves us a’ day 
nearer hell, or nearer heaven. Different in character 








Every man’s life isa path. Long in some cases, it | 
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that wide and this strait ; different in their ends— 
this terminating in heaven and that in hell: these 
roads, on which a motley crowd, kings and beggars 
both, may be met, differ no less in the character of 
those who travel them; and we are thereby furnished 
with tests for determining, each for himself, this grave 
and most important question—On which am I travel- 
ling? To which of the parties do I belong ? 

One of these lies in the progressive advancement of 
God’s people in virtue, in holiness, and in all manner 
of heavenly graces—a distinctive feature of their cha- 
racter which it may be interesting and profitable to 
study, as set forth in this beautiful image, ‘The path 
of the just is as the shining light, which shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day.” But, before looking 
at the figure, let us, in the first instance, consider 
Why God’s people are called just ? 

Of all who have lived in the world since Adam’s fall, 
our Lord Jesus Christ alone was, in the strict and 
proper sense of the word, entitled to that high cha- 
racter—to an appellation which he obtained from an un- 
looked-for quarter in the darkest crisis of his history. 
The fulness of time has come. The hour of redemption 
strikes, All things are now ready—the altar and the 
victim both. There is the wood and the fire, and the 
Lamb also for a burnt-offering. Heaven and hell 
look on in high expectancy. The representative and 
substitute of an elect world, the Son of Mary and of 
God, stands before Pilate to be condemned to death; 
and pour out his sinless soul an offering for sin, At 
this moment, to human eyes, the fate of Jesus hangs 
in the balance: for though the Jews demand his 
execution, the Roman Governor refuses his assent. 
Strange rumours about this same Jesus of Nazareth, 
how he cured the most inveterate diseases, calmed 
storms on the deep, cast out devils, opened the eyes 
of the blind, the ears of the deaf, and even the 
graves of the dead, have reached Pilate’s ear ; stirred, 
astonished, and awed the palace. The Roman 
hesitates to strike; not so much probably out of 
regard to justice, as because he is afraid to challenge 
and provoke the power of this unknown ; and rouse 
perhaps a lion in this gentle Lamb. Besides, there 
is a strange, calm, lofty, mysterious dignity in the 
bearing of the prisoner that strikes terror into the 
heart of his time-serving, guilty judge ; making him 
shrink back like one who is about to take a leap in 
the dark—he knows not where. Indeed, once and 
again, he attempts to save the accused. He pleads 
his cause, but in vain. And now, as no way of escape 
seems left, either for the prisoner or himself, sub- 
mitting like a heathen to the Fates, he resumes his 
place on the seat of judgment, and, though reluctant, 
is about to pronounce the fatal sentence. At this 
critical moment there is a stir among the crowd 
through which one, wearing Pilate’s livery, is seen 
elbowing bis way. He comes in hot haste, a messenger 
from Pilate’s wife ; and ascending the steps, whispers 
this warning in his master’s ear, ‘‘ Have thou nothing 
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to do with that just man, for I have suffered many 
things this day in a dream because of him.” Strange, 
of all the thousands whom Jesus had blessed and 
cured, there was not so much as one to cry, Crucify 
him not! Strange, as the only confession of him came 
from the lips of a dying thief, the only voice raised on 
his behalf came from the lips of a dreaming woman! 
Yet though he was despised and rejected of men, 
though he came unto his own and his own received 
him not, well spoke that dreamer. Let the guards 
unbind his arms, let him break the strange silence 
that seals his lips, and he holds up his hands high 
above that raging multitude, before them, before the 
priests, before Pilate, before heaven as well as earth, 
before God himself, to say, These hands are clean! He, 
and he alone, of all that ever lived, since sin entered 
our world, was without sin—guile, there was none in 
his mouth ; guilt, there was none in his heart. In 
him a clean thing came out of an unclean. Though 
entering the world by Mary’s womb, he was by birth 
the Just One. Though called the friend of pub- 
licans and sinners, he—holy, harmless, and undefiled, 
separate from sinners, as oil from the water amid which 
it floats—was in life the Just One, Though con- 
demned as a malefactor, and crucified between two 
thieves, he was in death the Just One. He died, as 
Scripture says, ‘‘the just for the unjust, that we might 
be saved ”—that his righteousness, the merits of his 
holy life and of his atoning death, being imputed to 
us, we might appear righteous; in other words, be 
reckoned just in the judgment, and therefore acquitted 
at the bar, of a holy God. Thus the Apostle says, 
*¢justified by faith”— in other words, made just 
through the righteousness which grace on God’s part 
imputes, and faith on ours receives—‘‘ we have peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.”’ So I 
remark— 

It is through the righteousness of Jesus Christ that 
any, in the strict and proper sense of the term, are just 
in the sight of God. 

Society divides itself into 4 variety of classes—an 
arrangement that to some extent seems as much a 
law of Providence as the division of the hand into 
fingers, or of a tree into boughs, and of its boughs 
into branches. So we speak of the higher and lower 
classes, of nobles and’ commoners, of sovereigns and 
subjects, of the rich and the poor, of the learned and the 
unlearned. Like the differences of stature among the 
individuals of a crowd, between even giants and pig- 
mies, to one who surveys them from a lofty bartizan, 
the ordinary distinctions of society vanish in the sight 


of Heaven ; and in the eyes of Him who looks down | 


on the world from the heights of divinity, there remains 


but one, only one distinction. It is that which divides | 


the whole human family, princes and peasants both, 


into two great classes—the good and evil, the just | 


and unjust—and so, for example, it is said, “ God 
maketh his sun to shine upon the evil and the good ; 
and his rain to fall on the just and unjust.” 
rate, no other distinction but that survives the stroke 


of death ; descending with us into the grave and | 


making it our peaceful bed, or a doleful prison. You 
carnot tell the skull of a king from that of a beggar ; 
and in tlie grave, beauty the most charming and de- 


At any | 


formity the most revolting moulder into indistinguish- 
able dust. Yet Jesus knows them that are his, It 
is as the just they sleep in him ; and as the just they 
shall rise from their graves on that day when the 
trumpet sounds the resurrection, and it shall be said 
**to the north, Give up, and to the south, Keep not 
back ; bring my sons from far, 2nd my daughters from 
the ends of the earth! ” 

But how do any become just with God? It can- 
not be because they are sinless. There is not a just 
man on earth that doeth good and sinneth not; and 
the inspired author of that statement also remarks of 
those who may in a sense be called just, *‘ a just man 
falleth seven times and riseth up again.” And since 
| the best do fall, and that not seven times, nor seventy 
times seven, but times and ways innumerable, not- 
withstanding that they do rise again, and, through the 
grace of God sanctifying the humbling lesson, may 
rise, like the fabled giant, stronger than before, then 
in the words of the patriarch, ‘*‘ How can man be just 
with God? If he will contend with him, he cannot 
| answer him one of a thousand.” Such being the case, 
| the Apostle argues with unanswerable logic, that by 
| the deeds of a law which requires perfect obedience, 
| in other words by man’s own righteousness, ‘‘ no flesh 
can be justified in the sight of God.” 

The Shuhite asked, as you will find written in 
| the Book of Job, **‘ How can man be justified with 
God ? how can he be clean that is born of a woman ? 
Behold even to the moon, and it shineth not ; yea, the 
stars are not pure in His sight. How much less man, 
that is a worm; and the son of man, which is a 
worm ?” Bildad’s question finds its answer, the 
| grand difficulty of all heathen nations and ages its 
complete solution, in the Gospel. Let this poor 
** worm” but creep through the dust to the foot 
of the Cross, and bathe itself in the blood of Cal- 
vary : and how it is changed! What a change on 
that which, once a creeping caterpillar, crawling on 
the ground and devouring garbage, now spreads its 
painted wings, and springs into the air to live in 
sunbeams and to feed on flowers! What a change 
on the leper when, bending his way from the prophet’s 
house to the banks of Jordan, he goes down into the 

sacred stream ; and dips, and dips again, and, taking 

| the seventh plunge, rises from the parting waters with 
'a skin like a little child’s? But a greater change is 
‘here. At the foot of the Cross, sprinkled with the 
blood of Christ, the sinner changes into a saint ; the 
‘unjust into the just; the condemned into the ac- 
 quitted ; the child of hell into an heir of heaven. 
Putting off self-righteousness to put on Christ, he 
exchanges a beggar’s rags for a kingly robe; once 
covered with iniquity as with a garment, he now 
| stands apparelled in one finer, fairer, costlier than 
ever angel wore; and in the eyes of his Sovereign 
Judge, the believer, happy man! is without spot, or 
stain, or any such thing. ‘* There is no condemna- 
tion for those who are in Jesus Christ, who walk not 
after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” 

As appears from this figure, the spiritual life of the 
| just, the justified, the believer in Jesus, is one of pro- 
| gress. 
| A connoisseur in works of art, so soon as the dust 
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of years has been wiped from an old picture, can 
name the master who painted the glowing canvas. 
So also, though time has left no record of their history, 
and no date stands carved on the crumbling ruins, an 
antiquarian can tell from its form when that arch was 
sprung; from their capitals, by what hands, long 
mouldering in the dust, these grand, impressive, 
silent pillars were reared on their massive pedestals. 
The works of all great men, and those of all great 
ages, are marked by properties peculiar to themselves, 
And features entirely their own are eminently cha- 
racteristic of all the works of God ; so characteristic 
of these that the untutored Arab when challenged 
to prove in God the existence of a being whom he 
had never touched, nor heard, nor seen, regarded 
the scoffer with amazement ; nor deigned to return 
any answer to his gibes but one borrowed from the 
scenes of his native desert: ‘“‘Just as I know,” he 
replied, in terms worth a volume of divinity—*‘‘ Just 
as I know,” pointing to a footprint on the sand, 
‘* whether it was a man, or a camel that passed my 
tent last night.” 

So distinguished by a divine wisdom, power, and 
goodness are God’s works of creation and providence 
that all Nature, by the gentle voices of her skies and 
streams, of her fields and forests, as well as by the 
roar of breakers, the crash of thunder, the rumbling 
earthquake, the fiery volcano, the destroying hurri- 
cane, echoes the closing sentence of this angel hymn, 
**Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God Almighty, the 
whole earth is full of His glory!” But the works 
of God are not less marked by their progressive cha- 
racter than by the attributes of wisdom, power, and 
goodness. A work of time, the world was built storey 
by storey ; and course by course the pyramid of ani- 
mated nature rose from its base, till man, his Maker’s 
image, and creation’s crowning work, was placed on 
its lofty summit. Brief as is the history of creation 
compared to the large portion of the Bible which is 
devoted to the story of redemption, the opening 
chapter of Genesis, though leaving much unexplained 
and wrapt in impenetrable obscurity, shows us God 
working onward to his Sabbath rest by a series of 
successive creations ; and when we close the pages of 
revelation to examine those of nature, they who are 
skilled to read that older record, see progress inscribed 

. on all its stony leaves, 

Then, the Providence that governs the world is 
equally characterised by progress. It is to be seen 
every morning in the approach of day—not flashing 
like an explosion to startle the world from sleep, but 
advancing, by silent though steady steps, from the first 
faint streak in the east through all the glories and 
changing hues of sunrise, of amber and saffron and 
gold and purple, to the blaze of the perfect day ; we 
see it in the growth of plants,'from the pale, tender 
shoot which lifts a tiny head above the soil to its ma- 
turity in the tree that, with its stately form rifted 
in the rock, throws out its giant arms, and, battling 
with the elements, defies the rage of storms ; we see 
it in the change a few days make on the flowers of the 
garden, or a few months on our corn fields, or a 
few swift years in our families where girls grow into 


a and boys into stalwart men. Like God’s 
-—48, 
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works of creation, and his works also of providence, 
redemption, while displaying all his attributes in 
their brightest lustre, and forming his greatest work, 
is also marked by this never-failing feature of progress. 
The Temple of Salvation was not built in a day, or in 
a century, or even in a thousand years. Its founda- 
tion was laid in Eden, and at a time remote as the fall 
—laid in that promise of a Saviour which God em- 
bosomed in the curse he pronounced on the cunning 
serpent, *‘I will put enmity between thee and the 
woman, and between thy seed and her seed: it shall 
bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.” Yet 
not till four thousand long years had come and gone 
did the Redeemer crown his work ; and, in the dying 
but triumphant accents of His expiring breath, pro- 
nounce it ‘* finished.” 

And it is with the work of our sanctification, 
the work of renewing grace in the soul, as with all 
God’s works in all places of his dominion; ‘‘ Hear, 
O Israel, the Lord thy God is one Lord.” In this, 
as in all things else, progress is God’s plan, and man’s 
pathway to perfection. Let this yield comfort to some 
in whom grace seems but a little spark—a feeble, 
flickering flame, easily quenched and often ready to 
expire. Let them not be cast down; but pray God, 
with his Spirit and the breath of his mouth, to blow 
the smoking flax into a bright, burning, heaven- 
kindled, and ascending flame. The day of small 
things in grace is no more to be despised than the 
day of small things in sin; for it is commonly with 
Christ formed within us as it was with Christ on 
Mary’s bosom, in the carpenter’s house of Nazareth. 
He grew in wisdom as in stature; at first a feeble 
babe, hanging on a mother’s breast, clinging to a 
mother’s side, he grew betimes into a man whose 
voice hushed the tempest, whose foot trode the roll- 
ing billows, from whose presence devils fled, and 
whose behests even the dead obeyed. 

Imitating Him whom faith receives both as our pro- 
pitiation and our pattern, we are by pains and prayer 
to grow in holiness and humility ; in sweetness of 
temper and heavenliness of mind ; in active obedience 
and patient suffering; in conformity to. the will 
and delight in the ways of God, Why should we 
be cast down, dispirited, disheartened, and ready to 
abandon all efforts in an unwarrantable despair? No 
doubt, whether our aim be high or humble, we always 
come short of the mark? Yet let us be thankful, 
though we have not reached, if we are nearing perfec- 
tion ; if, like the harbour lights, we see it ahead of us, 
not vanishing on the stern, but growing on the bow ; 
if our course shows marks of progress ; if our spiritual 
life is lighting up like the morning ; and we can express 
our experience in the words of the Apostle, ‘‘ We all, 
with open face beholding as in a glass the glory of the 
Lord, are changed into the same image from glory to 
glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 

As does not appear im this figure, the progress of 
God’s people in a life of grace may be helped and has- 
tened. 

The progress of those celestial luminaries that raise 
the tides of ocean and rule the seasons of the year, 
and make night and day, morning’s growing dawn 


| and evening’s deepening twilight, is independent of us ; 
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both of our works and our wishes. Those heavenly 
bodies that roll through the fields of space, move 
in orbits beyond our reach; nor did man ever inter- 
fere with their machinery but on that occasion, when, 
for a special purpose and by miraculous power, Joshua 
laid his hands on their wheels—“ So the sun stood still 
in the midst of heaven and hasted not to go down about 
a whole day ; aud there was no day like that before 
or after it, that the Lord harkened unto the voice of 
a man: for the Lord fought for Israel.” All ex- 
perience confirms that observation of the inspired 
historian. Ah, time moves no slower for the wishes of 
the miserable wretch, in whose eyes, as he waits 
the day of execution, its sands never ran, and in 
whose ears its lessening hours never struck, so quickly 
—and the long night passes and the dawn comes 
no sooner for the wishes of the crew that, wrecked on 
the thundering reef, with a straining ship breaking up 
beneath and every moment threatening to engulph 
them, scan the east with anxious eyes; and watching 
for the first streak of light, weary, and pray for the 
coming of the morn. The natural light which shines 
over our heads and brightens into the perfect day, 
obeys the unalterable decrees of heaven—our wishes 
cannot hasten its progress, nor can our indifference by 
one moment delay or hinder it. 

It is otherwise with grace in the soul; in the 
life, habits, and hearts of God’s chosen people. No 
doubt sanctification, like redemption, is the peculiar 
work of God—the life of grace in his people being 
as much his work as the light that breaks and 
brightens on the eastern sky when, with almighty 
hand, he throws open the gates of day. Yet, while 
God by his spirit works in sanctification, we also are 





to work. In this field, as in that of the conversion 
of the world, Christians are honoured and are called 
to be fellow-workers with God—the injunction of the 
Apostle being laid on them all : ** Work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling; for it is God 
which worketh in you both to will and to do of His 
good pleasure.” Hence we are exhorted to grow in 
grace; to grow in the knowledge and love of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ; to labour for the bread that never 
perisheth ; to forget the things that are behind, and 
press forward, onward, upward—the path we move on, 
progress ; the end we aim at, perfection. No effort 
of ours can either hasten or hinder the dawn of day; 
but by watchfulness and prayer, by the devout use of 
our Bibles and the hallowed observance of God’s 
holy day, by waiting on Him in all the ordinances 
of his house and holding fellowship with our heavenly 
Head, and Lord, and elder Brother, we can do much 
to promote our growth in grace, and mature our 
meetness for the kingdom of Heaven. Let us labour 
for such lofty ends. Anything beneath them is to 
mistake the grand purpose of life, and to peril the 
salvation of our souls. He who imagines that the 
grace of God, once received into his heart, will grow 
in that soil without either effort, or care, or prayer 
of his, as without these the dawn breaks and the day 
brightens above his head, is grievously, fatally mistaken, 
Alas ! his case is described by another figure, though 
also borrowed from the break of morn :—unlike the 
shining light which shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day, his goodness, a delusion, shall be “as a 
morning cloud and the early dew” that vanish away ; 
and, dissolving into empty air, leave neither on earth 
nor sky so much as a trace behind them. 





A CRY OF DISTRESS. 


“Tell me, O thou whom my soul loveth, where thou fecdest, where thou makest thy flock to rest at noon: for why should I be as one 
that turneth aside by the flocks of thy companions ?”—Solomon’s Song, i. 7. 


Ou ! look upon my trouble, Thou 

Whom my soul loveth, help me now, 
For sore perplex’d I mourn. 

I had Thee, thought I held Thee fast, 

Then found that Thou hadst onward pass’d, 
And I was left forlorn ; 

Thou hidest from my straining sight, 
= 1) is turn’d from my request ; 

Ah, Lord ! I cry with morning light, 

__ Nor evening brings me any rest. 


Tell me how I have lost my way ; 

How came Thy foolish sheep to stray 
Where it must perish soon ? 

Tell me, O Lord, where feedest Thou, 

Where are Thy flocks all resting now, 
This hot and sultry noon ? 

Here fiercely strikes the mid-day sun, 
Shelter and shade I nowhere see. 
Where art Thou, Lord, that I may run 

Giladly from out this waste to Thee ? 


My heart is loveless, heavy, cold ; 

My thirst unquench’d, my gloom untold ; 
I have no strength to bear ; 

With fruitless prayers my soul is stirr'd, 

I look for comfort in Thy word, 





And only find despair ! 
Thy shepherds’ voices sound indeed ; 
They sound, but fail my heart to move. 
Oh ! who my wandering steps shall lead 
Back to the pastures of Thy love ? 


I strive, I leave no means untried, 

I keep at Thy companions’ side, 
In hopes their strength to gain ; 

But when.I search my lonely case, 

Thy Spirit’s work I cannot trace, 
And other work is vain. 

Once I could join their sacred mirth, 
But now it gives me no delight ; 

I pray—my prayer falls back to earth, 
While theirs ascend with living might. 


Oh ! wherefore keep so far away ? 
** Have I a Lord ?”’ I sometimes say, 
‘* Belong I to His fold?” * 
My brethren look perplex’d on me, 
And doubt if I,shall ever be 
Found with Thee as of old. 
Myself dark fears too often ply, 
Of being cast out from Thy sight. 
Ah! have I lost Thee, Lord, for aye ? 
Hast Thou indeed forgot me quite ? L¢.C. 
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No. VI—THE HARMONIES OF THE WRITTEN AND UNWRITTEN REVELATIONS OF TRUTH— 
SCIENCE AND SCRIPTURE. 


(Part TuHIRp.) 


At the close of our last paper, we started the 
question, What is to be said of discrepancies be- 
tween the doctrine of the written Word and the con- 
clusions of reason or the discoveries of science? Are 
we to give up science or to give up the Bible? Are 
we to deny our intuitions or to revise and rectify 
the page of Scripture ? 

Now here let us frankly say that we have no sym- 
pathy with those who would rudely crush down all 
such questions as these by the curt reply, that if 
science or reason differs from Scripture, or what they 
assume to be indubitably the meaning of Scripture, 
science must at once be put out of court, and that 
reason must be met with an absolute and dogmatic 
negative. Such an answer will of course provoke the 
retort that science is supreme in its own sphere, that 
her conclusions when clearly and duly arrived at are 
as certain as the truths of mathematics ; and that, 
within definite limits, the assertions of reason are as in- 
dubitable as those of science; that, in fact, all faith 
in Scripture’ itself must ultimately rest on certain 
attestations of the human consciousness, certain laws 
of the reason, and (in part) on the basis of inductive 
certainty : so that to deny the sure truth of science, 
the testimony of our consciousness, and the intuitive 
affirmations of the human reason, is to cut away the 
very foundation on which not only all other faith and 
certainty, but the very truth of Scripture itself, rests 
for our acceptance. We must perforce admit that 
science shines by its own evidence not less clearly and 
stably than Scripture itself, and that the verdict of 
the human consciousness and reason as to certain 
points must be admitted to be decisive. 

In truth, the case of Galileo is sufficient to prove 
that the man of science may be right in denying what 
all the theologians of his-Church in his day affirm to 
be the plain and undeniable teaching of Scripture in 
regard to a scientific question. Only it must be re- 
membered that the theologians were wrong in their 
interpretation of Scripture. Had they but listened 
candidly to what science had to teach, and duly con- 
sidered that any conclusion reached by the clear 
demonstration of natural science must be no less a 
part of the eternal truth of God than the most sacred 
doctrines of Revelation, they would have inferred that 
their own interpretation of the Divine Word must be 
in error, and their Church would thus have been saved 
from an enduring scandal. That scandal, however, 
may yet be a lesson and warning, and righjly used 
may prevent other such scandals in the after-time. 

And again, the instance of the Popish doctrine of 
transubstantiation should to a Protestant be full of 
instruction. The Romanist doctors insist upon a par- 
ticular interpretation as the clear, literal, indisputable 
sense of certain words, and fashion accordingly their 
whole scheme of theology and of ecclesiastical meta- 
physics. But the Protestant denies this interpreta- | 





tion, not primarily or properly on any ground of mere 
grammatical necessity ; (it cannot be denied that the 
Romish doctrine well agrees with the literal and gram- 
matical rendering of the text on which it is founded ;) 
but on the ground of the intrinsic absurdity of the 
doctrine itself, of its essential contrariety to reason 
and common sense. The argument of the Protestant 
is, that the text cannot mean what the Papist contends 
for, because the Scripture cannot contradict the plain 
dictates of human reason. And then, looking at the 
passage, he presently discovers that the text need not 
mean what the Romanist contends for, that another 
meaning agrees equally well with the mere words of the 
passage itself, and immeasurably better with the re- 
quirements of the context, and with the spirit and 
tone of the Great Master’s teaching. 

These are very suggestive instances. But it must 
be noted that in the former case the scientific conclu- 
sion was most clear and certain, and in the latter 
case the contradiction to common sense most plain 
and evident, while in both cases the current interpre- 
tation contravened easily gives place to another, and 
a reasonable and facile interpretation, consistent with 
science and reason, and was in fact nothing but a 
traditional error. Here science and reason had an 
absolute right to be heard, for the subjects in question 
were entirely within their sphere. Had they been 
only partially within their compass, matters for their 
apprehension rather than their comprehension, their 
dictum could not have had the same authority. Mere 
scientific hypothesis is not scientific fact, and has no 
authority. Neither are the transcendental guesses of 
the human understanding or imagination the plain 
and authoritative utterances of the consciousness or 
common sense, or entitled to be heard in judgment 
against the teachings of Scripture. Nevertheless, 
even against mere hypothesis or hyper-subtle meta- 
physics, Scripture should never be alleged, unless its 
teaching on the point in question be altogether unam- 
biguous and indubitable. Scripture was not intended 
to be a manual of science or philosophy. What it 
teaches on these subjects is indirectly or almost inci- 
dentally taught. The language of the sacred writers 
was of necessity popular ; their idioms were the idioms 
of their time and country ; and where the thing to be 
told is merely an incident in its outward and obvious 
relations, the sacred penmen use the current language 
of the place and time to describe it, although that 
language may be founded on false conceptions of 
scientific truth, or on an altogether faulty philosophy. 
Not to have done so would have been as absurd as 
if writers at the present day were to use a pedantically 
correct scientific circumlocution to signify the rising of 
the sun, instead of the compact (although not scienti- 
fically correct) popular phrase which we know to be 
founded on an optical illusion. 

The right of the human Conscience to sit in judg- 
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ment upon any part of the presumed contents or upon | of the race agrees with the experience of the holiest 
the interpretation of the Divine Word, is a more | saints, and also of the profoundest philosophers, who 
dubious point, inasmuch as Conscience itself is so | ever came to Christ for pardon and a new life, in 
sadly and strangely liable to confusion, degradation, | accepting the doctrine of mediatorial sacrifice and 
and perversion. Conscience indeed bears witness to | atonement, as in truest accordance with the instincts 
the fact that man is under a moral law, but its voice | and demands of the heart and conscience. 

as to the nature of that law, as to what in particular In dealing with these subjects it must never be 
is right or wrong, would seem to be scarcely entitled | forgotten that the Bible rests, for the proof of its 
to the least authority. It has warranted almost every | truth and divinity, on its own proper evidence, 
crime of which human nature is capable. It is only | evidence as proper to the sphere of faith and moral 
by the light of the Bible that the conscience of | conviction as that by which scientific truth is esta- 
Christian nations has attained to the degree of eleva- | blished is to its sphere. And this being so, no appa- 
tion at which it now stands. That there is an /| rent discrepancies between the discoveries of science, 
abstract righteousness which the conscience may be | and the teachings of Scripture in regard to nature, can 
brought to recognise as such, that the conscience of uni- | be allowed to annul that positive evidence. We must 
versal man will be brought one day to rest in a common | rather conclude that the discrepancies are only appa- 
judgment as to the great principles of morality, we do 


| rent, although at present we may not at all perceive 
not indeed doubt. The conscience which has become | how to remove them. An apt illustration of this 
utterly perverted may yet often be brought back to | point occurs to us in the account which St. John gives 
rectitude ; nay, the depraved conscience may some- | us of the adhesion of Nathanael to Jesus. His words 
times be made in some degree to recognise, at the | to Philip were: ‘Can any good thing come out of 
first exhibition, the holiness from which it has so| Nazareth?” Being an especially thoughtful man, and 
widely diverged as the true original which it had lost. | well instructed in the prophetic writings, a difficulty 
In short, what the conscience could not itself pronounce, | occurred to him which might not have occurred to a 
by any original right of knowledge or consciousness, | more superficial or more ignorant man. So it ever is 
it may and often does feel itself constrained to echo ; | that thoughtful Christians and the most deeply earnest 
and what it could never by itself intuitively discern | students of Scripture meet with very many difficulties, 
or discover, it can recognise as holy and divine. But | often peculiarly searching and painful, which sanguine, 
it is hardly fitted to set up in its own independent | hasty-witted Christians of inferior power and calibre 
behalf as a judge of controversies in morality, as a | altogether miss ; which, however, only open the way 
divider in disputed points of ethical philosophy ; much | in the end to the knowledge of depths and harmonies 
less can we allow its right to sit in judgment upon | in the divine records and doctrines such as the super- 
that Bible which alone has educated it to its present | ficial Christian never attains to know. What could 
degree of rectitude and true sensibility. A stream | Philip answer to his friend Nathanael’s searching 
cannot rise higher than its source; conscience can | question? The prophets did not speak of the 
hardly rejudge the morality of the Bible. If any | Messiah as to come from Nazareth; of Bethlehem 
should presume to make an appeal from our Bible to | alone they spoke. Nazareth, a low and degraded 
man’s conscience, we must remind them of the | town, seemed to be indeed a most unlikely place from 
dreadful aberrations of conscience among the highest | which to look for the Messiah. Here was a real 
schools of pre-Christian thought. Are we to be re- | difficulty, to Philip an unanswerable difficulty ; one 
mitted from the morality of the Bible to that of the | indeed, the answer to which was not immediately, 
Banquet ;* from the Gospel of Jesus Christ to the | perhaps not for long, to be made known to even the 
ethics of Socrates or of Cicero? Who can be ignorant | disciples, much less to the Jews generally, of whom 
that the descent and retrogression would be infinite? | notwithstanding there would be very many to whom 
This only we cotld admit, that, if there were found | the same difficulty could not fail to occur. What 
here and there in Scripture any passages which were | then did Philip, on the sudden presentation to him 
contrary to the common conscience of Christian people, | of so hard and stubborn a question? Did he, because 
we should conclude that those passages were either | of this serious ‘discrepancy ” (for so it must have 
misunderstood or formed no part of the true and | appeared) between the claims of Jesus and the an- 
original Scripture. But it is not even alleged that | nouncements of prophecy, abandon all at once his own 
any such passages are to be found. The only par- | faith in Jesus, and suffer his friend to remain at a 
ticulars in which it is alleged that any part of Scrip- | distance from him? No, He had heard the testi- 
ture is opposed to the teachings of the conscience are | mony of the Baptist, strong and clear ; he had been 
such as it has been reserved for a few critics or philo- | in the company of the newly-revealed Prophet, and 
sophers to discover, but which the crowd of Christian had felt His truth and goodness and power. Here 
men and women have never found in the least degree | was positive evidence too strong to be overcome even 
to revolt their conscience, but rather to be well | by so %rave an objection. He could not answer 
agreed with all that they had learnt of the ioral | Nathanael’s argument, but he could bring him to 
government of God. Whoever believes in national | Jesus. He is silenced, but not confounded. ‘‘ Come 
retribution, and the righteousness of such retribu- | and see,” is all that he can say ; ‘‘ come and judge 
tion, will not be staggered at the Divine com- | for yourself,—I cannot answer you; but sure I am 
mand to extirpate the nations’ of Canaan, infamous | that personal intercourse with Jesus will overpower 
for their abominable idolatries. The universal heart | every objection, and convince you, as it has convinced 
* One of Plato’s Dialogues, the rest of us. Come and see.” It was an evidence 
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of the candour of Nathanael, that he was in truth 
what the Lord described him to be, an ‘ Israelite 
indeed, without guile,” without any dishonesty or 
prejudice of heart—that he came without cavilling to 
Jesus. A man of the spirit of many of our modern 
cavillers would have kept away, would have made 
short work of the positive evidence because of the 
preliminary objection, because of the apparently in- 
explicable discrepancy. But Nathanael, an honest 
and candid man, came, as his friend asked him, and 
was met by such an overpowering blaze of positive 
evidence as to the character and commission of 
Jesus, that, notwithstanding his still unanswered 
objection, his still unsolved discrepancy, he ex- 
claimed, with such a fulness of intelligence and 
faith as no other disciple had yet attained, ‘* Rabbi, 
Thou art the Son of God. Thou art the King of 
Israel !” Let those who are staggered by the seeming 
discrepancies between certain parts of the Divine 
Word and some of the conclusions of reason and 
science in other departments of truth, follow the 
example of Nathanael. Let them, even though their 
difficulties may for the present remain unsolved, 
‘** come and see ” Jesus for themselves, give a fair and 
full hearing to the arguments on which the Christian 
faith rests, weigh well all the evidence, internal, 
experimental, and external; and, having so done, they 
will take their place with Nathanael among tha 
disciples, content, if it must be so, to wait until their 
difficulties shall be solved. 

Scripture is not the only sphere in which there are 
discrepancies. Not to mention other departments of 
science, even in astronomy itself, the most perfect 
and solidly elaborated of all the sciences, there are 
facts not yet fully reduced to harmony with each 
other and with the general laws of gravitation, per- 
turbations and discrepancies which still remain to be 
accounted for. It must not be forgotten that many 
discrepancies which formerly perplexed the believer, 
and excited the exultation of infidels, have already 
been removed. It has been well shown, by Professor 
Rawlinson and many others, how strongly recent his- 
torical discoveries and the results of the best-informed 
and most thoughtful recent criticism have confirmed 
the historical statements of Scripture, both in the Old 
and the New Testaments, and especially in regard to 
points which had been deemed the least defensible, 
and on which Scripture had exhibited the most striking 
discrepancies, with certain profane historians, Surely 
there is in such facts enough to teach objectors mo- 
desty and believers patience. 

As regards scientific subjects in general the Rev. 
E. Garbett; in his recent ‘‘ Boyle Lectures” (for 
1864), has advanced considerations which are worthy 
of the most attentive regard, and which are to our 
thinking quite sufficient to comfort and stay the mind 
of the honest but perplexed inquirer. Let it be re- 
membered that the Scripture could not be, in any part 
of it, a scientific revelation,—no such revelation could 
have been condensed into sufficiently small compass, or 
could have been intelligible to the original recipients of 
it, or, to be absolutely perfect, could have been couched 
in any language which could be intelligible to any but 
the last and perfectly-informed generation of scientific 








men yet to come, if any such generation should ever be; 
and yet again such a revelation could not, in fact, 
have been written, so many ages ago, in language 
adapted for this last generation of scientific stu- 
dents, inasmuch as the language would have to be 
made and moulded by science before it could express 
the truths of science. Let it be further considered 
that Scripture only comes within the domain of 
science, in the way of express teaching, in order to 
give forth certain grand lessons respecting the crea- 
tive power and acts of Deity, which, while they stand 
perfectly alone among writings, for majesty and sub- 
limity, and especially form a contrast, immeasurably 
wide and vast, as between the laws of the Eternal Throne 
and the conceits of children’s dreams, with all the cos- 
mogonies of other creeds, are in harmony with the 
noblest philosophy and the loftiest theology ; that these 
lessons were to be conveyed, and were conveyed, in 
the first place, to a nation of little culture, inclined 
to gross superstition, and just emerging from a con- 
dition of bondage, and who therefore could only 
have such lessons taught them in the same manner 
as we should teach the children of our nurseries ; and 
that, consequently, all that was or could be intended, 
was, not to exhibit, in any sense, the scientific rationale, 
but the optical appearance, the picture, of what took 
place, conceived as brought about by the fiat of the 
Creator. Let it be considered, finally, that, while 
the grand general lessons conveyed by the wonderful 
préem of the book of Genesis are sufficiently obvious 
and undoubtedly true—in itself this, surely, a strong 
presumption of its inspiration—yet its strict and de- 
tailed interpretation is of necessity open to many 
alternatives, and may not improbably have to be 
finally settled on the principle that it is history con- 
veyed under the form of a sort of pictorial parable, 
or parabolic vision, teaching great lines and lessons of 
truth which the world had lost, if it had ever known, 
but which have been embalmed in the highest think- 
ing of the world ever since. Let all these things be 
duly weighed, and it will probably be admitted that 
the grand opening of Genesis, so divine in majesty 
that it is hard to comprehend how any one can sup- 
pose that any uninspired Jew, 1400 years B,c., could 
ever have composed it, presents no real discrepancy 
with science to mar the effect of its unequalled ma- 
jesty, its symmetrical sublimity. In explanation of 
the language which we have just employed,—a picto- 
rial parable, or parabolic vision, intended to image 
out a true history,—let us refer to our Lord’s own 
description of the scene at the day of judgment. That 
is a parabolic vision or a pictorial parable ; it indi- 
cates great facts, great lines of truth ; but that the 
judgment will take place literally in all particulars, as 
there described, will probably be maintained by very 
few. 

One other thought must be added to the foregoing 
considerations before we bring this part of our dis- 
cussion toaclose. It cannot be denied that there 
are a few interpolations in the text of our Bibles. 
These indeed could hardly have been altogether avoided, 
without a miracle. There is scarcely a single relic 


of classic antiquity in which such interpolations are 
not found. 


In most they are much more common 
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than, on the showing of any sober critic, they are in 
the Scriptures. 
must be called corruptions or misreadings, in the 
text of Scripture. Such variations and misreadings 
not only abound in all ancient writings, but, what is 
much more remarkable, they are frequent in the text of 
Milton, while Shakspere’s text is full of them. Yet 
such interpolations and variations do not affect the iden- 
tity, or seriously impair the integrity, of the ancient or 
the English classics. Much less can they affect the 
identity or substantial integrity of the Scriptures, the 
variations in the text of which are for the most part 
altogether unimportant, and which have been preserved 
and handed down with such religious care that the 
amount of possible interpolation, of doubtful or dis- 
putable matter, is exceedingly small. Nevertheless, it 


is proper to note, that few as are the interpolations | 
admitted as such by critics of any credit, they | 


include a few passages which had been made the 
ground of critical objection to the divinity of the 
Word both in the Old and New Testament. And it 
would, in view of the grand and conclusive positive 
evidence by which the Scriptures are guaranteed to us 
as a whole, be always a fairer and safer thing, in the 
last resort, if a clearly unresolvable difficulty should 
be demonstrated, to believe this to be some inter- 
polation upon the genuine and original sacred text, 
than to believe those evidences to be delusive, and the 
body of sacred Scripture to be false. 

In fact, however, the number of difficulties in 
Scripture vanishes to an inconsiderable quantity, if 
all are omitted which derive their force from an @ 
priori objection to miracle, And again, the @ priori 
objection to miracle vanishes when once we have ac- 
cepted an honest faith in a personal God. If there 
be a personal God, miracles fall easily into place as a 
part of His manifestations, as in harmony with the 
highest law of His character and government. Who- 
ever believes in a true creation, will find no difficulty 
in accepting miracles, supposing only the occasion on 
which the miracle is wrought to be fit and worthy. 
Revelation, as we have seen, becomes a natural 


corollary from the fact of God’s existence, understood | 


as a personal God ; prophecy befits miracle and reve- 
lation ; the mysteries and difficulties which surround 
His counsels and government are not greater, as 
Butler’s immortal argument has proved, if we accept 


the Bible than if we reject it, while they are alleviated | 


and brightened by the discoveries of Revelation, 
especially by the Gospel of Christ. And whatever, 
in the matter of the Revelation, might at first and on 
a superficial view appear strange, anomalous, perhaps 
even grotesque—even this, to one who rises to an 
elevation from which he can survey mankind as a 
whole, from its early to its latest days, and in its 
many varieties of character and temperament, and 
from which also he can take a comprehensive view of 
the course of Providence—appears no longer anoma- 
lous, however remarkable, but by its very strangeness 
only marks out the more impressively some striking 
truth, some general law, it may be, ‘of the Divine 
Government. 

On the whole, then, we conclude that in accepting 
the Divine Revelation Reason is consistent with itself, 


and that ultimately our faith in the Words and our 


There are also variations, and what | faith in the Works of God rest side by side, in per- 


fect harmony, on the same broad basis of Eternal 


| Reason and Truth. 





Nor can this Revelation ever be superseded. Until 
we see another man arise, greater and more perfect 
than the Divine Son of Man, this must be impossible. 
Expressed in the language of all hearts, dealing with 
truths of consciousness and of universal breadth, re- 
vealing a provision of mercy which meets alike the 
case of the most cultured and the most illiterate, of 
the European statesman or philosopher and the Poly- 
nesian savage, this Word of Salvation is one which 
can never be superseded. Three thousand years of 
human culture have not dimmed—have only brightened 
the nimbus of glory which surrounds the great Law- 
giver of the Jews, the author of the first book of the 
Bible. We may safely affirm that ten thousand years 
of further culture and advancement could only add to 
the splendour which gathers round the simple nar- 
rative of the Life of Christ. All the world’s progress 
hitherto has been bound up with the Bible; in this 
has been found the only line of steadfast advancement 
for the race. And certainly we need not fear that 
any firm or abiding hold of the heart of humanity 
can be obtained by a pantheistic unbelief, in whose 
dun and ghastly twilight all spirits of misery and un- 
rest walk abroad, whilé heaven and earth are shrouded 
in heavy mist and lowering cloud, not a beam of hope 
is left in the sky, not a star of truth shines in the 
heavens, but destiny and chaos divide the universe 
between them, and good and evil, right and wrong, 
all melt away in the thickening gloom of atheistic 
indistinction. 

No, Pantheism can never become a faith ; essentially 
it is the blackness of despair. It can never become 
the world’s salvation ; for where Pautheism is, phi- 
losophy, morality, and truth there can be none. 

But, just as little can the traditions and develop- 
ments of Popery claim to displace, or supersede, or 
interpret the Word of Holy Scripture, as modern 
Philosophy. On what pretence does the Roman 
heresy presume to add to the Word of God—authori- 
tatively to interpret or authoritatively to develop? 
Where does the authority subsist? Is it in general 
Councils? But these have often and demonsirably 
contradicted each other in their decisions, and this, 
too, sometimes on the gravést points. Moreover, 
there are not a few articles of the Roman con- 
glomerate—amiscalled a faith—which have been added 
by Popes without any Council, and in virtue solely of 
their Papal power. What then is the authority which 
these men show? The writers of the Holy Scriptares 
were holy men,—but the Popes have been commonly 
very far from holy ; the Prophets and Apostles taught 
and preached with the power of the Holy Ghost, 
—where has been the mighty ministry of these 
usurpers of the Apostolic name and prerogative? The 
authors of the holy books, by the miracles they 
wrought, as well as their public ministry of truth, 
were attested as the very messengers of God ; but 
where have been the miracles wrought by the Papal 
Chiefs? Monsters many of them have been ; but 
divine miracles none of them have wrought. Finally, 
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the books of Holy Scripture are their own best evi- 
dence ; the heart feels them to be God’s own search- 
ing, enlightening, healing Word. The like is not 
felt by those who read such Bulls, Decretals, and 
Encyclicals, as have proceeded from the Roman 
Pontitis, of which the latest is even yet, after several 
months’ interval, being wondered at as a monument 
not of inspiration and seasonable truth, but of 
matchless effrontery and infatuation. 

It remains that we hold fast to the Bible, as God’s 
great Word of Truth. That which lighted the souls 
of our ancestors must still light the souls of our pos- 
terity. Time will show no greater birth of truth, no 
new discovery of life and salvation. Philosophy, 
apart from Christian faith, will not usher in a millen- 
nium of wisdom and virtue. ‘Science and positivism 





together will not suffice to lift up the heart and hopes, 
or to ennoble and sanctify the character of man in 
the aftertime. The world, in its humanitarian self- 
sufficiency and unbelieving elysium, will never learn 
to look back with pity on the ages of Christian faith. 
Men there doubtless are here and there, even in this 
country, who have learnt to smile with lofty contempt 
at the simplicity of the Christian ‘*suckled in a creed 
outworn.” But “let him laugh that wins.” ‘*The 
truth as it is in Jesus” is the only universal light, 
that “‘which, entering into the world, lighteth every 
man.” In Him is ‘life, and this life is the light of 
men.” But this is ‘‘the condemnation, that light is 
come into the world, and men have loved darkness 
rather than light,” 
J. H. Riee, 





A 


Wuen Milton was at Cambridge, he was nick-named 
‘‘The Lady.” The soubriquet did not arise merely from 
the almost feminine beauty of his face—the delicate 
complexion of white and red, and the rich auburn 
locks, so often ‘‘the cynosure of wondering eyes ”— 
it had at least as much to do with the singular purity 
of his character, and his most careful and constant 
abstinence from the revelries of the time. From his 
earliest years he had an intense delight in purity, and 
the passion—for it was nothing less—ruled and im- 
pelled him as really and powerfully as the opposite 
vice sways so many young men. A more true or 
complete man than Milton there never was ; nor could 
we desire a more thorough refutation than his case 
supplies of the infamous position, that there is any 
true connection between manliness and sensual passion. 
This purity of soul derived strength from the very 
pride and ambition of his nature ; for with him it was 
a kind of instinctive belief that whoever ‘* would write 
well in laudable things ought himself to be a true 
poem—that is, a composition and pattern of the best 
and honourable things; not presuming to sing high 
praises of heroic men or famous cities, unless he have 
in himself the experience and the practice of all that 
which is praiseworthy.” 

So intense was his love of purity, that it gathered 
to itself all similar elements out of the vast range of 
his reading ; while at the same time it almost trans- 
figured, or at least covered up all of an opposite kind ; 
as bees throw a covering of wax over putrifying matter 
which they cannot expel from their hives. Dante, 
Petrarch, and Spenser were special favourites, because 
their conceptions were so pure ; and whenever he came 
to anything of an opposite kind in Ovid, or Horace, 
or Homer, it made him feel that they had prostituted 
and defiled the noble gift of poetry, and supplied fuel 
to his burning desire to consecrate it, in his own case, 
to nobler ends. ‘*So that,” to use his own words, 
*feven those very books which have been to many 
others the fuel of wantonness and loose living—I 
cannot think how, unless by Divine indulgence—proved 
to meso many incitements to the love and steadfast 
observation of that virtue which abhors the society of 
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bordelloes.” His estimate of the sin of unchastity in 
men was very unlike the common. ‘ Having had the 
doctrine of Holy Scripture, unfolding these chaste and 
high mysteries, with timeliest care infused, that ‘the 
body is for the Lord, and the Lord for the body,’ thus 
also I argued to myself—that if unchastity in a woman, 
whom St. Paul terms the glory of a man, be such a 
scandal and dishonour, then certainly in a man who is 
both the image and glory of God, it must, though com- 
monly not so thought, be much more deflowering and 
dishonourable.” 

With such views, it need not surprise us to find that 
the earliest of his larger poems—‘* Comus ”—should 
have been devoted to a dramatic representation of the 
praise of chastity. Young men plunging into sensual 
excesses, and counting it quite fit and natural that 
they should take their fill of the enchanted cup, 
abounded at Cambridge and everywhere else. The 
world was full of temptation, and for a young man of 
education and spirit to conquer it, was about as diffi- 
cult as for the seraph Abdiel to be ‘‘ faithful found 
among the faithless.” Milton not only preserved his 
own purity unsullied, but at the age of six-and-twenty 
he sung its praise in a poem of which it has been well 
said that it is no less remarkable for the power and 
purity of its doctrine than for the exquisite perfection 
of its literary finish, Some have objected to it for 
its too classical form—its perpetual introduction of 
the pagan gods, its omission of the Name which is 
above every name. It must be remembered that the 
writer was fresh from the University, where he had 
been drinking at every fountain of classical lore, and 
that he was writing for those who delighted in such 
things. Besides, from his known sentiments already 
alluded to, and from the fact that to him the heathen 
mythology seemed symbolical of higher things, we may 
believe that he aimed at redeeming classical learning 
from the polluted use to which even the classical 
writers themselves had put it, and that for once he 
wished to see it in the place of honour—serving as 
the handmaid of virtue. 

Another thing that may excite some surprise is, 
that with Milton’s known sentiments on the theatres 
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and stage-plays of his day, he should have written a 
poem which formed the basis of a sort of dramatic 
representation at Ludlow Castle. At college he de- 
spised and hated the theatrical performances in which 
even clergymen took part. He ridiculed young 
divines ‘‘ writhing and unboning their clergy limbs to 
all the antic and dishonest gestures of Trinculoes, 
buffoons, and bawds, prostituting the shame of that 
ministry which either they had, or were nigh having, 
to the eyes of courtiers and court-ladies, with their 
grooms and mademoiselles.” But here, too, his horror 
seems to have been caused by the prostitution of an 
honourable gift to a pernicious use. The rescue of 
the dramatic gift and its consecration to the service of 
purity, was probably his purpose in giving to ** Comus” 
what of the dramatic form it has. The occasion was 
one for which not many young poets would have 
thought of so serious a poem. The Earl of Bridgewater, 
as Lord President of Wales, was to enter his official 
residence at Ludlow Castle. A large concourse of 
the neighbouring nobility and gentry were present. 
The younger members of the Bridgewater family 
thought that among the hospitalities of the occasion 
there should be included some striking musical and 
poetical entertainments —a masquerade, in short. 
Milton was applied to, to furnish the poetry ; of course 
he had nymphs, and shepherds, and spirits, and en- 
chanters in its machinery, but the grand design of the 
poem was—to sing the praise of chastity. 

And very beautiful are the passages expressly 
devoted to this design. The lady who has got sepa- 
rated from her two brothers, and is lost in the wood, 
hears in the distance the sounds of revelry, proceed- 


ing from Comus and his crew, and a thousand forms of 


danger flit through her mind. But she is armed 
against them all :— 


These thoughts may startle well, but not astound, 
The virtuous mind that ever walks attended 

By a strong siding champion, conscience. 

O, welcome, pure-eyed faith, white-handed hope ; 
Thou hovering angel, girt with golden wings, 
And thou unblemish’é form of chastity ! 

I see ye visibly, and now believe 

That He, the Supreme Good, to whom all things ill 
Are but as slavish officers of vengeance, 

Would send a glistering guardian, if need were, 
To keep my life and honour unassail’d: 


Meanwhile, the brothers are full of concern, and 
the younger one of terror, for the fate of their unpro- 
tected sister. But the elder can still the fears of the 
younger, and show how “‘the angel of the Lord 
encamps about them that fear Him and delivereth 
them.” 


Thy sister is not so defenceless left 
As you imagine ; she has a hidden strength, 
Which you remember not. 

Sec: Br. What hidden strength, 
Unless the strength of heaven, if you mean that? 

El. Br. I mean that, too, but yet a hidden strength, 
Which, if heaven gave it, may be term’d her own : 
"Tis chastity, my Brother: chastity ! 
She that has that, is clad in complete steel ; 
And, like a quiver’d nymph with arrows keen, 
May trace huge forests, and unharbour’d heaths, 
Infamous hills, and sandy perilous wilds ; 
Where, through the sacred ray of chastity, 
No savage, fierée bandit, or mountaineer, 
Will:dare to soil her virgin purity ; 








Yea, there, where very desolation dwells, 

By grots and caverns, shagg’d with horrid shades, 
She may pass on with unblench’d majesty, 

Be it not done in pride or in presumption. 


In finely poetical figures, the elevating and trans- 
forming power of purity is contrasted with the clot- 
ting and brutalising tendency of lust :— 


So dear to Heaven is saintly chastity, 

That, when a soul is found sincerely so, 

A thousand liveried angels lackey her, 
Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt ; 
And in clear dream and solemn vision, 

Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear ; 
Till oft converse with heavenly habitants 
Begins to cast a beam on the outward shape, 
The unpolluted temple of the mind, 

And turns it by degrees to the soul’s essence, 
Till all be made immortal ; but when lust, 
By unchaste looks, loose gestures, and foul talk, 
But most by lewd and lavish act of sin, 

Lets in defilement to the inward parts, 

The soul grows clotted by contagion, 
Imbodies and imbrutes, till she quite lose 
The divine property of her first being ; 

Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp, 
Oft seen in charnel vaults and sepulchres, 
Lingering and sitting by a new-made grave, 
As loth to leave the body that it loved, 

And linked itself by carnal sensuality 

To a degenerate and degraded state.” 


Again the younger brother shows wavering faith ; 
he is terrified on hearing that Comus has found out his 
sister. He is sinking in the waters of distrust, when 
his strong-armed brother thus props him up, and 
shows that “he that walketh uprightly, walketh 
surely.” 

Against the threats 
Of malice or of sorcery, or that power 
Which erring men call chance, this I hold firm : 
Virtue may be assail’d but never hurt, — 
Surprised by unjust force, but not enthrall’d ; 
Yea, even that, which mischief meant most harm, 
Shall, in the happy trial, prove most glory ; 
But even on itself shall back recoil, 
And mix no more with goodness ; when at last, 
Gather'd like scum and settled to itself, 
It shall be in eternal restless change 
Self-fed and self-consumed ; if tlris fail, 
The pillar’d firmament is rottenness, 
And earth’s base built on stubble. 


Under the spell of the enchanter himself, 
tempted lady not only retains her integrity, 
flings high defiance at the tempter :— 


To him that dares 
Arm his profane tongue with contemptuous words 
Against the sun-clad power of chastity, 
Fain would I something say ;—yet to what end ? 
Thou hast nor ear, nor soul, to apprehend 
The sublime notion and high mystery, 
That must be utter’d to unfold the sage 
And serious doctrine of virginity ; 
And thou art worthy that thou shouldst not know 
More happiness than this thy present lot. 
Enjoy your dear wit and gay rhetoric, 
That hath so well been taught her dazzling fence > 
Thou art not fit to hear thyself convinced ; 
Yet should I try, the uncontrolled worth 
Of this pure cause would kindle my rapt spirits 
To such a flame of sacred vehemence, 
That dumb things would be moved to sympathise, 
And the brute earth would lend her nerves, and shake, 
Till all thy magic structures reared so high 
Were shatter’d into heaps o’er thy false head. 
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The proud and pure joy of parents over children 
who have spurned from them all the seductions of 
sensuality is beautifully recognised in one of the 
closing lyrics :— 

Noble lord and lady bright, 

I have brought ye new delight. 

Here behold, so goodly grown, 

Three fair branches of your own. 

Heaven hath timely tried their youth, 
Their faith, their patience, and their truth ; 
And sent them here, through hard assays, 
With a crown of deathless praise, 

To triumph in victorious dance 

O’er sensual folly and intemperance. 


The moral of the strain crowns the whole :— 


Mortals, that would follow me, 
Love virtue ; she alone is free : 
She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime ; 
Or if virtue feeble were, 

Heaven itself would stoop to her. 


The grand idea of ‘‘ Comus” is often reproduced in 
Milton’s other writings, Of all Satan’s generals, none 
is painted in so odious colours as Belial, the god of 
pleasure. There is an unusual heartiness in the 
repeated and emphatic superlatives that are given him 
in ‘‘ Paradise Regained.” 

Belial, the dissolutest spirit that fell, 


The sensualest, and after Asmodai 
The fleshliest incubus. 


His abominable counsel for ensnaring Messiah, 
showing so plainly the utter blindness, stupidity, and 
sottishness of lust, meets a grand and indignant re- 
buke even from Satan, who knows well how utterly 
powerless the blandishments of woman are to the 
pure soul. ; 

How would one look from His majestic brow, 
Seated as on the top of virtue’s hill, 
Discountenance her despised, and put to rout 
All her array ! 


On the other hand, Milton takes the greatest pains 
to exalt the bliss of all pure love. Says the angel to 
Adam— 

Love refines 
The thoughts and heart enlarges; hath his seat 
In reason aud is judicious ; is the scale 
By which to heavenly love thou may’st ascend, 
Not sunk in carnal pleasure ; for which cause 
Among the beasts no mate for thee was found. 


All through Milton’s writings, the sentiment of 
admiration shows itself for those who have passed un- 
defiled through an ordeal of seduction, whether of 
filthy temptation or of fiery trial, especially such as 
have come through it alone :— 


His lot who dares be singularly good. 


The seraph Abdiel is a thoroughly Miltonic crea- 
tion. It is quite like him to represent the flood of 
hellish influence passing over the company that followed 
Satan, and sweeping them along, but unable to sweep 
with it that one brave spirit. And his whole soul 
breathes in the greeting of the voice that falls on 
Abdiel’s ear in heaven “‘from midst a golden 
cloud” :— 





Servant of God, well done ; well hast thou fought 
The better fight, who single hast maintain’d 
Against revolted multitudes the cause 

Of truth, in word mightier than they in arms ; 
And for the testimony of truth hast borne 
Universal reproach, far worse to bear 

Than violence ; for this was all thy care, 

To stand approv’d in sight of God, tho’ worlds 
Judged thee perverse. 

So also in ‘Samson Agonistes.” The sadness of 
the catastrophe which befel the Nazarene through one 
gate of temptation left unguarded, is relieved by his 
noble stand against the foe at another. 

Desire of wine, and all delicious drinks, 

Which many a famous warrior overturns, 

Thou couldst repress ; nor did the dancing ruby, 
Sparkling, ys wd the flavour or the smell, 
Or taste that cheers the hearts of gods and men, 
Allure thee from the cool crystalline stream. 


And in the grand Sonnet on the Massacre of the 
Waldenses, the first and foremost thought is of their 
fidelity, when all flesh had corrupted its way— 

Even them who kept Thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones. 

We are not going to defend Milton’s theology ; 
although we do think it rather hard that a manuscript 
treatise of unknown date, which he himself withheld 
from the press, should be held as conveying his deli- 
berate and final judgment on the great questions of 
theology. We never can cease to regret that the 
atonement of Jesus Christ is, to say the least, so little 
noticed in ‘‘ Paradise Regained.” But in the light of 
what has been said, we can understand somewhat, how 
Milton was led to give such prominence to Christ’s 
victory over the temptations of Satan. His eyes 
lingered over that scene in the Saviour’s history where 
He visibly passed through the ordeal of temptation, 
and, alone though He was, overcame. Yet might not 
a little more spiritual insight into the struggles of 
Gethsemane and Calvary have seen Christ in even 
deeper conflicts and higher triumphs, and found Him 
entitled, infinitely more even than when He foiled the 
tempter in the wilderness, to the crown of Him that 
overcometh ? 

Is there no lesson for the young men of the pre- 
sent day in all that we have now been dwelling on ? 
It has become fashionable to assume that young men 
of spirit must be “‘ fast”—that they must somehow 
get rid of their stock of wild oats, and that, after all, 
one who has got them all sown in early youth does 
very well if he spends the rest of his life in decent 
purity. Oh, for the burning pen of Milton, to burn 
the sophism to ashes! What words of indignation 
would he have poured out against a lax and foul posi- 
tion that contradicted his whole theory of a noble 
life! We have written this paper, because we have 
thought that with God’s blessing the influence of the 
example of so noble a man, and of the beautiful spirit 
of so noble writings, may be of some avail against 
the Sadduceeism that is polluting the very fountain of 
many young lives. Ewmphatically in this matter is 
the counsel applicable—Begin as you mean ‘to end. 
Try to bar out all sensual thoughts and feelings from 
the very beginning, for once let them in, in any shape 
or form, it is infinitely more difficult to expel them, 
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and you cannot tell but they may wrap your whole 
life in pollution and misery. A book surely is never 
satisfactory whose first few pages are all blurred and 





early years have been given to Belial, and bear the 
traces of his abominable worship. How infinitely 
better that the whole should be given. to Christ— 


blotted, even though the remainder may be tolerably | ‘ root, and stem, and blossom undefiled.” 


clean. No more can a life be held satisfactory whose 


W. G. Brarxre, 





THE PATHS OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


‘‘He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness.’—Psalm xxiii. 3. 


TuerE is a world of comfort contained in the 
simple words, ** He leadeth me.” Our lives are no 
fortuitous concurrence of events and circumstances ; 
—we are not like weeds thrown in the waters, 
to be tossed and whirled in the eddying pools of 
capricious accident and chance, our future a self- 
appointed one. There is a Divine hand and purpose 
in all that befals us. Every man’s existence is 
a biography, written chapter by chapter, line by line, 
by God Himself. It is not the mere cartoon or out- 
line sketched by the Divine Being and which we are 
left to fill in; but all the minute and delicate 
shadings are inserted by Him. Looking no farther 
than our relation to Him as creatures, it is impossible 
for a moment to entertain the thought of our being 
beyond the leadings of God, and to speak of a life of 
self-government and self-dependence. The complex 
machinery of the outer world, dumb inanimate nature 
in all its integral parts, is upheld by Him. ‘‘ He 
weigheth the mountains in scales, and the hills in a 
balance.” ‘ He counts the number of the stars.” He 
guides Orion and Arcturus in their magnificent 
marchings. If one of these orbs were to be jostled 
from its place—plucked from its silent throne in the 
heavens—it is well known that the equipoise and nice 
balancing of the material system would be fatally dis- 
turbed—anarchy and revolution would reign trium- 
phant. And shall we own Him as the leader of stars 
and planets, and ignore His sovereignty over the human 
spirit? Shall we acknowledge that He is Lord in the 
universe of matter and not supreme in the empire of 
thought and human volition? Nay, ‘‘His kingdom 
ruleth over att.” Angel, archangel, cherub, and seraph ; 
man, beast, worm, ‘‘ these all wait upon Thee! ” 

But it is not the doctrine of God’s general sove- 
reignty which, in the verse selected for meditation, 
we are called to contemplate. It is as the Shepherd 
leader of His ransomed flock, and the manner and 
method of His leading: “‘He leadeth me in the paths 
of righteousness.” 

Not only does this proclaim that He has a definite 
design and purpose in His leadings, but all these 
leadings are in faithfulness. It is not only that I 
am a thought in God’s heart, but a loving thought. 
It is the Shepherd intent on some loving purpose in 
every intricate turn of the winding path. Ah! we 
know, at times, there is nothing more difficult to 
believe than this, ‘* What!” we say, ‘‘ God leading 
me as a shepherd, and leading me in righteousness ! 
How can I reconcile, with all this, so much that is 
startling and perplexing alike in my own experience 
and in the world around me, where I see vice pampered 





and virtue trampled under foot? There is a man, 
proud, niggardly, profligate, worthless; an extortioner, 
the oppressor of the poor. God is leading him along 
one of the world’s smiling paths—a way carpeted 
with flowers, and radiant with sunshine ; elevating 
him to positions of influence and distinction ; fame 
sounding her brazen trumpet before him ;—while 
yonder is a man of sterling integrity and worth, of 
high honour and boundless philanthropy—the friend 
of the friendless—his open hand keeping pace with 
his generous heart, who can tell of quite a diverse 
experience. What can it be but wayward capricious 
fortune that has dandled on its knees him who is 
thus worthless and mean-souled, and left the other 
in some luckless moment, stripped and beggared ; 
disappointing his hopes, cropping the wings of honour- 
able ambition, spoiling him of his goods, dashing his 
ships on the rocks, baring his walls and leaving his 
children penniless?” ‘ Can that ” (another will say)— 
**can that be ‘ the path of righteousness,’ that path 
which echoes to the mournful tramp of the funeral 
crowd, as some loved one is borne to the long home? 
My innocent babe is snatched away; oh, why take the 
green and spare the ripe? Might He not rather have 
taken the old, gnarled, decrepit tree, with its hollow 
trunk scathed with the storms of years? Might He 
not rather have taken the rose with its spent and 
withered leaves ready to drop to the ground? Why 
has He plucked the opening bud; left old age with its 
crutches, and despoiled the cradle of its smiles?” 
Hush these atheist thoughts—away with these 
unworthy surmises, He “leads in righteousness,” 
He has an infinite reason for all He does. It is not 
for us to attempt to unravel the tangled thread of 
Providence. God is often, like Jacob of old, blessing 
the sons of Joseph with crossed hands. We, in our 
half-blind, short-sighted faith, would presume to dictate 
to Him, and prejudge the wisdom and rectitude of His 
providence. We are tempted to say with Joseph, 
**Not so, my father.” But like the old Hebrew 
Patriarch, ‘‘He guides his hands wittingly.” As the 
sheep of His pasture, He may not be leading you 
along the bright meadow or sunny slope; He may be 
lingering amid stunted herbage ; He may be turning 
down some bramble thicket, plunging into gloomy 
forest glades, while acres of rich sunny pasture are 
close at hand. But He sees what you did not see ; 
He sees an adder here ; He sees a lion there: He 
sees pitfalls here; He sees a precipice there, He 
knows you better, He loves you better, than to set you 
in slippery places, and cast you down to destruction. 
He sees if that fortune had been unbroken, that dream 
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of ambition realized ; if the clay-idol had been unde- 
throned, the alienated heart would have gradually, but 
terribly, lapsed away from Him. Trust Him. Inthe 
midst of perplexing dealings say, ‘‘ I know ”—(you 
cannot say ‘I see”), but let faith say—‘‘I know, O 
God, that Thy judgments are right, and that Thou in 
faithfulness hast afflicted me. 
guides me. If I am led up the mountain summits of 
worldly distinction and honour and prosperity, ‘ He 
leadeth me ;’ if along the lowly valleys of obscurity 
and poverty, humiliation and sorrow, ‘He leadeth 
me.’ My life is a plan of the great God; and this is 
the leading element in the plan, ‘ Beloved, I wish 
above all things that thow mayest prosper and 
be in health, even as thy soul prospereth,’” Health, 
sickness, joy, sorrow, successes, reverses, worldly 
honours, worldly humiliations, receiving, surrender- 
ing, suffering, losing ;—in all these, He has in view 
your soul-prosperity. Better not a rood of this 
world with the guiding Shepherd, than all its 
broad acres without Him. Better the wasted barrel 
and the handful of meal with God, than the full 
cup and gilded ceilings without Him. Better Lazarus 
with his crumbs, and his hope of glory, than 
Dives with his purple, and dainty board, and no 
heaven ! Better yonder chained prisoner in the Ma- 
mertine, than Nero in his Quirinal palace. The one was 
the world’s undisputed master, with his foot on the 
neck of subject millions; the other was an outcast Jew, 
—a sheep, without fold or pasture on earth he could 
call his own, yet to his guiding Shepherd he could say, 
“Thaveall and abound!” ‘All men-forsook me, not- 


me, and I was delivered out of the mouth of the lion,” 
We own it, that these gracious leadings are often not 
discernible. We cannot understand His judgments, 
they are a deep—‘‘a great deep,” You may have seen 
the sombre mountains which descend in abrupt shelving 
masses into some of our peaceful Highland lakes, Their 
bases are lost in the unsounded depths of that still 
mirror; we see their trembling reflections, no more, 
But the mountains themselves are patent to view. 
So, if we cannot discern or understand God’s judgments, 
let us acknowledge the ‘‘ righteousness” which directs 
them. Let us say in adoring reverence, with the 
Psalmist, who seems to have had this beautiful image 
in his eye, —‘‘ Thy righteousness is as the great moun- 
tains, Thy judgments are a great deep.” 

What a grandeur, what a dignity, what a safety 
and security it would give to life, if we sought ever 
to regard it as a leading of the Shepherd ;—God 
shaping our purposes and destinies, that wherever we 
go, or wherever our friends go, He is with us! Even 
in earthly journeyings, if our pathway be the great 
and wide sea, ‘‘ He gives to the sea His decree” — 
winds and waves and storms.are the Shepherd’s voice. 
If it be careering along the highway, nothing but 
that tiny iron thread between us and death,—He 
curbs the wild frenzy of the fiery courser ; He puts 
the bit in his iron mouth ; He gives His angels charge 
over us to bear us up and keep us in all our ways. 
If it be my position in the world, He metes out 
every drop in the cup, He assigns me my niche in His 
temple, fills or empties my coffers, makes vacant 








It is covenant love that 


withstanding the Lord stood with me and strengthened | 


the chairs of my homestead, But ‘He leadeth me” ! 
He will yet be His own interpreter. We can take no 
more than the near, the limited, the earthly view of 
His dealings: let us pause for the infinite disclosures 
of eternity. Look at the husbandman labouring in 
his field. All this deep ploughing is for the insertion 
of the needful seed. In doing so he may appear to 
act roughly. Ten thousand insects nestling quietly 
,in their homes in the ground are rudely unhoused. 
All at once their ceiled dwellings are pulled asunder, 
| Many a happy commonwealth is scattered and over- 
| thrown in the upturned furrow,—little worlds of 
life and being demolished by the ruthless, remorse- 
} less ploughshare, So, some of our earthly schemes 
| may be assailed and pillaged,—our staff and beauti- 
ful rods broken,—our worldly treasures scattered 
| by the iron teeth of misfortune. But all is pre- 
paratory to a higher good ; a harvest of rich bless- 
ing crowning the soul, as He does the year with 
His goodness, and making its paths drop fatness ! 

Let us, finally, learn the lesson of our entire de- 
pendence on our Shepherd leader, and our need of 
His grace in prosecuting the path of the spiritual 
life. God had just taken some means to revive and 
quicken that life in the soul of the Psalmist, ‘‘ He 
restoreth my soul.” Thus restored, he clings with 
| greater ardour than before to the great Restorer, He 
‘is more feelingly alive to his indebtedness to Him 

for keeping in healthful energy every spiritual grace. 
| His feeling is not, “I am revived, and restored, and 
| quickened, [ shall be able now manfully to pursue 
my own way.” ‘The next note in his song, after tell- 
ing of God’s reviving grace, is to exult in God’s sus- 
| taining grace—‘‘ He leadeth me in the paths of righte- 
| ousness.”” ‘*‘:O Lord, I know that the way of man is not 
| in himself; it is not in man that walketh to direct his 
| steps” (Jer. x. 23). ‘‘ Those,” says Christ, ‘‘ whom 
| Thou gavest me I have kept, and none of them is lost.” 
| Weare ‘‘kept by the power of God through faith unto 
salvation.” The Prodigal, when he reached his father’s 
house and halls, was not satisfied with his father’s 
| kiss of forgiveness ;—the fatted calf was not enough, 
—the shoes, the ring, the music and dancing. No; 
| his return was clouded by one terrible thought, 
| <¢ What if I should rush back again from this scene 
| of love, and joy, and gladness, to the trough and the 
husks of the far country? What if to-morrow this 
truant heart should act the truant again, and I should 
be a wanderer and prodigal once more?” But the 
_ father’s words spoken to the elder brother were meant 
| for the ears of the ‘‘lost and found one” too ; ** Son, 
| thou art ever with me, and all that I have is thine.” 
Reader, make it your prayer to this “God of all 
| grace,” “Hold up my goings in Thy paths, that my 
| footsteps slip not ”’—‘‘ Lead me in the way everlast- 
ing.” And He will lead you—He will keep you. 
‘The Lord is thy keeper, thy stay, and thy strength, 
on thy right hand.” That path is an onward path of 
| blessedness and peace. It is written, “ The righteous 
| shall hold on his way.” Oh yes, ye sheep of God! 
ye shall never perish. All creation may become bank- 
rupt; earth may lock up her furrows, and seasons 
' refuse to revolve ; the sun (heaven’s great lamp) may 
| be extinguished, and the stars rush from their orbits; 
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but the Lord will never fail to be, to His people, their 
* sun and shield,” giving them ‘‘ grace and glory.” 
Meanwhile be it yours to follow after that holiness, 
that ‘‘ righteousness,” without which no man can see 
the Lord. Seek to follow the Shepherd. Have your 
eye upon Him. And just as, in gazing on its bright- 
ness, you carry away on your vision dazzling images of 
the natural sun, be it so with this better Sun of Right- 
eousness, ‘Consider (lit. ‘gaze on’) Jesus Christ,” till 
His image, His person, His life and obedience and ex- 
ample, be carried away imprinted on the moral retina. 
If God have “restored” you,—if that Sun of 
Righteousness have melted your icy hearts, —seek that 
these be like the melted drops on the Alpine glaciers, 
pellucid mirrors reflecting the sun’s glory. Let the 








same mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus— 
meek, patient, humble, pure, heavenly-minded, un- 
selfish,—_ making your own will coincident with the 
Divine. In one word, follow Him who says, ‘‘ My 
sheep hear my voice and I know them, and they fol- 
low me.” Then will trials turn into mercies, sorrows 
be transmuted into joys, losses be resolved into 
gains ; and when the earthly path is at an end, and 
you attain the sunlit summit of the everlasting hills, 
you will be able to retrace, with adoring gratitude, 
all its windings. The retrospect will afford material 
for a twofold song—the Song of Providence and the 
Song of Grace—you will sing ‘‘the Song of Moses, 
the servant of God, and the Song of the Lamb !” 
J. R. Macpurr. 
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THERE are two things which are often confounded 
—charity and compassion. It is not possible to be 
charitable without being compassionate, but many 
a man is compassionate without being at all charit- 
able. The fact is that charity is a principle of the 
human mind, while compassion is only one of our 
animal instincts. Such a thing as compassion is 
observed even in animals, and therefore the Priest and 
the Levite in the parable not only lowered themselves 
beneath the level of humanity, but even below that 
of the brutes, A man who, upon seeing a fellow- 
creature fall into the water, jumps after him without 
a moment’s hesitation, even at the risk of his own 
life, does a very noble thing no doubt, but many a dog 
has done the same, And a man who drops a coin 
into a poor wretch’s hand, shows that he is not a stick 
or a stone, but he may be little more than a goose 
for all that, for a great naturalist tells us of a goose, 
which, having fallen in with a quantity of barley that 
a willer had spilt on the road, first filled its own 
stomach and then walked up to its starving companions 
about half a mile distant, and called them to the place 
to share the benefit of its lucky discovery. Certainly 
compassion. is an indispensable element in charity, but 
it.is no more charity itself than taste is digestion, or 
hearing understanding. Compassion just yields to 
the impression of the moment, drops a kind word or 
a gift, to alleviate momentary suffering; and having 
thus “discharged itself, passes on to leave the case 
as it was, Charity, on the contrary, inquires into 
the cause of the suffering, and the future prospects 
of the sufferer. It not only wishes to help him 
for the present, but to guard him against a recur- 
rence of the evil, and to restore him to his normal 
condition. 

There is a story told of a blind beggar sitting by 
the highway, who one day received a benediction from 
a wealthy parson, but no substantial gift, and a shilling 
from a sailor, with the addition of a bad epithet. 
And the question is put, which of the two deeds was 
the better. The answer will vary according to the 
standard of morality which one adopts. Some will 
assign the palm to the clergyman, and others to the 
tar, but the true Christian will say that perhaps both 





deeds were equally bad. Supposing the clergyman 
and tho sailor were both impelled by a feeling of 
compassion, the one to drop a kind word and the 
other to drop a gift, and supposing the clergyman 
withheld his gift because he was a miser, and the 
sailor uttered his abusive language because he was 
a godless person, one cannot come to any other 
judgment than this, that both deeds were’ utterly 
worthless, nay bad, in the sight of God, because 
both were void of charity, Certainly the conduct of 
the Priest and the Levite was worse still, inasmuch as 
it was void, not only of charity, but of compassion. 
But a deed of mere compassion is in fact little more 
than an effect of self-love, There are people who 
have so deadened their sense of humanity as to be 
able to witness the sufferings of a fellow-creature, and 
yet to pass on with the Priest and the Levite. But 
happily they are exceptions to the rule. Sympathetic 
feeling is as much an innate instinct of human nature 
as the desire for food or drink, We cannot help feel- 
ing a sensation of sorrow at the sight of a sufferer’s 
misery, because we cannot help being human beings ; 
and we cannot help feeling a desire rise in us to do 
something in the way of assistance, because we cannot 
help trying to remove the cause of the unpleasant sen- 
sation that gives ourselves pain. So the mere satis- 
faction of that desire is nothing more than the effect 
of self-love. It is true the impression which the sight 
of a man’s misery makes upon our nerves may some- 
times be so overwhelming as to cause us to risk our 
life for his sake. But even then the motive of self- 
love may have prompted us as strongly as ever, only 
it is self-love uncontrolled by reason, and trying, in 
the moment of its bewilderment, to deliver itself of its 
horrifying impressions by the first means that come 
to hand, not calculating that that means may lead to 
self-destruction, In such a deed there may be no 
charity at all. It is quite possible, as we learn from St. 
Paul’s description of charity, to give one’s body to 
be burned, and yet not have charity. 

Self love as an element in mere compassion is 
noticeable in the way in which compassionate 
people perform what they wrongly call their deeds 
of charity. To satisfy the impulse of their sympa- 
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thetic nature they must, of course, submit to some 
sacrifice, whatever it may be, whether of time, or 
of work, or of money; but they always sacrifice 
that which they, at the moment, can most easily 
dispense with. In the story related above, it was 
much easier for the niggardly clergyman to drop a few 
kind words than to part with a shilling, but it was 
likewise much easier to the thriftless, perhaps drunken 
sailor, to drop a shilling than to speak a few words 
of Christian consolation to the poor fellow’s soul. 
Both just tried to rid themselves of an unpleasant 
feeling: in the easiest possible way, and then to be 
done with it. And so we often drop our coppers or 
sixpences into a beggar’s hand, or we assist a poor 
epileptic fellow on the public road till the policeman 
takes charge of him, or we subscribe to a. charitable 
institution after having read of the shocking state of 
things which it tries to remedy, and the next moment 
we think no more about it, leaving it to the beggar, 
the epileptic, and the charitable institution to see how 
they may get on without us. All this, if not pro- 
ceeding from the pharisaical motive of self-righteous- 
ness, is compassion ; and, as far as human society is 
concerned, it undoubtedly has its value, and is pro- 
ductive of much good, though it is not what the Gos- 
pel means by charity. It isa relative good in the 
sight of God, inasmuch as it is the manifestation of a 
passion which His own hand has implanted in human 
nature, And though it is insufficient to cover even 
so much as a single one of our countless sins, yet it 
is one of those attributes of our nature which render 
it capable of being saved, and which distinguish human 
nature, however deeply fallen, from the nature of 
devils who cannot be saved. Compassion is undoubt- 
edly a remnant of the Divine Image. Certainly, we 
cannot claim heaven on the ground of our being com- 
passionate beings. But if we knew no such thing as 
compassion at all, every attempt to fit us for heaven 
would prove a failure. 

But although compassion often prompts us to per- 
form deeds which resemble the deeds of God, yet we 
are by nature unlike God, because, through sin, our 
compassion is without charity. Compassion can only 
be seen in its true character when, through Christ, it is 
re-united to love. Love, or what is the same, charity, 
seeks not its own, but the true peace and happiness 
of others. It is not content with satisfying its own 
momentary impulses, but it wants to bring about the 
complete restoration of the sufferer, and to secure his 
permanent happiness. This real charity is beautifully 
exemplified in the parable of the good Samaritan, 
or, as I like to think of it, ‘*The Story of the Oil 
and the Twopence.” It is evident from that good 
man’s conduct that not his own satisfaction, but the 
poor Jew’s perfect restoration, was his sole object, into 
which he threw himself heart and soul. 
we read, ** compassion on him,” and sq ‘fhe went to 
him, and bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and 
wine.” But had he only been actuated by the momen- 
tary impulse of compassion, he would perhaps have 





‘¢ He had,” 


contented himself with riding on to the next place to | 


lodge information of the poor man’s state. Or he 
might even have gone so far as to ‘set him on his 


own beast and to bring him to an inn ;” but most | 


likely he would not have “‘ taken out” his “ twopence, 
and given it to the host,” nor would he have said; 
**Take care of him, and whatsoever thou spendest 
more, when I come again I will pay thee.” A man 
who goes that length shows more than mere compas- 
sion. Here is love, such as no brother can show in 
greater measure to his brother. He is not content 
with seeing the poor man helped for the present mo- 
ment and extricated out of his fearful and dangerous 
position, but he wants to see him completely restored. 
He thinks about the morrow and the day after the 
morrow, and he calculates what the man will require 
before he can be entirely restored, and in order to 
guard him against every discomfort he pledges himself 
with the host for the whole expense. 

Now when we look both at the oil which he poured 
into the man’s wound, and at the twopence which he 
gave to the host, we notice some features in the work 
of charity which deserve our attention. 

First, if true charity prompts us, we give our own 
persons to the work, sacrificing a portion of our own 
comfort for the well-being of our suffering neigh- 
bours. Oil and wine, and especially the former, are 
valuable appliances for travellers in the East. It is 
well known what a refreshing and invigorating power 
the oil imparts to the body after a fatiguing day’s 
journey in the heat of an Eastern sun. No wonder, 
then, that whatever article the traveller may dis- 
pense with, his oil-bottle is kept to the last. It 
contains, what is to him the elixir of life; and for 
an Arab to give away his oil on a journey, would be 
to give away a portion of his own self. Now, if we 
look at the good Samaritan’s conduct in this light, it 
teaches us the great truth that true charity begins 
with self-sacrifice. Usually, when we do something 
in the way of charity, we are inclined to give our two- 
pence, but to keep the oil to ourselves. We hand a 
gift to a collector, or we subscribe to a society, or we 
drop a trifle into a box, or we send an alms through 
a servant, or a donation through a friend. All this 
is very good indeed. But why do we not, in addition, 
devote an hour a day, or at least a couple of hours a 
week, to ‘‘ visiting the fatherless and the widows in 
their affliction,” to giving consolation to a poor sick 
one, or speaking a word in season to the weary?) Some 
will answer, *‘ We have no time for it ;” others, 
*© We have no talent ;” others again, ‘‘ This is a sort 
of work which is better done by a city missionary, 
or a Bible-woman,” &c. There may be some truth in 
each of these pretexts, but let us be honest and speak 
the whole truth, and confess that we do not like the 
work, We do not like to part even with a few drops of 
the oil of our own comforts and pleasures. You have 
no time, you say? But have you not a couple of hours 
to spare on Sunday. Could you not once a week 
sacrifice a walk in summer, or an evening party in 
winter? You have no talent.. But what talent is 
there required for just stepping into a humble cottage 
and kindly inquiring after a poor invalid’s condition, 
or a poor family’s difficulties, and dropping a word of 
sympathy, consolation, or advice? Do not think that 
you cannot oil their wounds because you have no 
talent for giving them a religious address, or for 
offering up a prayer. Your very personal appearance, 
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your kind face, your friendly talk, the squeeze of your 
hand, and the smile of your lips, are already so many 
drops of oil, spreading a sweet savour all through the 
place, and flowing with refreshing and cheering effect 
into the wounded hearts. We, who are privileged 
with all the comforts of life—who, if distressed, have 
plenty of friends to console us, and often more visitors 
than we want—we have no conception of what a poor 
man who is in trouble, or a poor widow who is bur- 
dened with cares, feels when a stranger steps into 
their room as a friend, evidently impelled by kind 
and disinterested love, to brighten up, for a few 


moments, the gloom of their day, and to encourage them > 


in the struggles which they have to go through. To 
them your visit is something like what the appearance 
of a consoling angel would be to you at the moment 
when grief makes you feel as if you were left alone 
in the world. It is true, the room looks dark and 
dreary, and the persons are often anything but attrac- 
tive, and what they tell you is the old story of disas- 
ters, and disappointments, and difficulties, most of 
which are likely enough the consequences of their own 
folly, as everybody can see except themselves ; and, 
no doubt, it would be much more agreeable for you 
to sit down with your friends in your drawing room, 
to enjoy pleasant conversation and a little music. 
But true charity, such as the good Samaritan’s, is 
prepared for such disagreeable experiences. When 
he alighted from his beast, he was quite aware that 
he was going to soil himself with dust and blood, and 
that he would have to walk on his feet for the re- 
mainder of his day’s journcy. And when he stooped 
down to the poor sufferer, he djd not expect to receive 
one drop of oil from that man, but to lose all his own. 
And so he came to the inn rather fatigued, and cer- 
tainly not in a position to present himself in respectable 
company. And yet he must have felt inwardly 
refreshed, as if he had been anointed with the costliest 
spikenard from head to foot. And to the eye which 
looks not on outward things, but on the heart, each 
stain of blood on his soiled garments must have 
appeared like a brilliant jewel adorning the royal robe 
of a prince. 

But poor people, widows and orphans, invalids and 
infirm ones, are not the only persons whom true 
charity cares for. There are many perhaps amongst 
our respectable friends and neighbours, who are sorely 
wounded and left half dead by an enemy much more 
malignant than poverty or disease. We know, per- 
haps, a young friend whose soul is almost slain by 
the poison of bad books or evil company. Or we 





are familiar with a household which, though keeping | 


up a respectable appearance in society, yet suffers 
fearfully from a bad spirit pervading its family 
life. Or we know a friend or relative who, charmed 
by the attractions of the world, pursues a course 
which must end in everlasting perdition. 1 


afflicted, are entitled to our compassion. Here 
nothing can be done by gifts. If we can do any- 
thing at all it is only through personal interposition. 
Now-a-days society is so constituted that one can 
scarcely try to exercise an influence for good upon such 


individuals without being looked upon as an intruder | 


and a busybody. With regard to the moral suffer- 
ings of the respectable classes, social custom has, as it 
seems, sanctioned the conduct of the Priest and the 
Levite. When you daily witness the sad effects of 
evil habits or bad training in your next-door neigh- 
bour’s family, you are permitted to feel compassion, 
but not to show charity ; to speak about his faults 
to everybody but himself. A line of demarcation 
is drawn between you and him, which it would 
be unwise to step over uninvited, And yet there are 
moments in every man’s life in which you may have 
an opportunity of speaking a word in season to him 
across that line. Charity seizes those moments be- 
cause it cannot refrain from continually asking itself, 
** How can I help that unhappy man?” Perhaps we 
may bring that erring young man into a better way 
by gently drawing him into our familiar circle. Per- 
haps we may find opportunity of dropping a use- 
ful observation to that disorderly family, by occa- 
sionally paying them a friendly visit. We do not know, 
we cannot possibly tell beforehand, where and when 
a few drops from our oil-bottle may be eagerly de- 
sired and thankfully received. Perhaps such visits 
are not exactly what we should choose for our recrea- 
tion. An evening spent with Christian friends or at 
a religious meeting would be more congenial to our 
tastes. But, I repeat, charity’s first question is not, 
how to enjoy, but how to help. To the Son of God the 
communion which He enjoyed in the bosom of His 
Father must have been much more congenial than 
His intercourse with a world lying in wickedness, 

But secondly, when we look at the oil and the two- 
pence of the good Samaritan, we learn the truth 
that charity not only prompts us to devote our per- 
sons to the work, but also to give our means to 
enable others to do it where we cannot do it our- 
selves. It is not uncommon for some charitable people 
to spend only the oil of their presence upon the poor 
sufferers, and to keep their twopence in their pockets, 
Of course this observation concerns not those charit- 
able souls who are themselves poor, or have only 
as much as will secure them against embarrassment. 
Even if they give no more than a few words of 
genuine Christian sympathy, they undoubtedly are the 
greatest givers, because they give their all. They 
are themselves living oil-bottles, filled with costly 
spikenard, the sweet savour of which the Lord smells 
withdelight. But there are otherfriends of charity who, 
it may be, are able speakers on its platform, or active 
members of committees, or zealous deacons of churches, 
or regular visitors of poor people, and yet, although 
they may have hundreds or thousands of pounds at 


| their banker’s, never gave so much as twopence in 


real charity. Certainly such persons, high as we may 


rank them, compared with the Priest and the Levite, 


These are | 
victims of evil, who, as much as the poor and the | 
| teaching but left us unsaved by His blood. 


| sink to the dust contrasted with the Samaritan. Had 


our blessed Lord loved us with only a love such as 
theirs, He would merely have favoured us with His 
It may 


be truly asserted that the charity of such persons is 


| the less worth the greater the amount of money which 
| they leave unemployed, and that every shilling which 


swells their treasure, cuts a piece from the robe of 
righteousness which they are trying to weave for 
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themselves. There can scarcely be anything poorer 
than the cheap charity of rich persons. This love of 
money is the cause why, amid so much suffering and 
misery, both physical and moral, charity is doomed to 
impotence like a prisoner, and to dumbness like a 
paralytic ; for there are many able, right-minded, 
Christian people, good Samaritans indeed, whose 
savoury oOil-bottle is always filled, and who would 
be delighted to travel all day through this world’s 
deserts, to' dress the wounds of the poor pilgrim, 
but who aré compelled to stay at home because 
they cannot afford to keep a beast or pay their fare 
at the inn. And if rich Christians would only fill the 
bags of those Samaritans with twopences, how many 
a miserable victim of adversity or sin would be picked 
up from the road and brought home in safety! But 
there are wealthy Christians—be it said to the glory 
of God—who are patterns of liberality ; who, while 
stooping down in person to the miserable and the 
lost with tender compassion, at the same time place 
their purse at the disposal of brethren who have a 
heart but not the means to follow their example. 
Nothing can be more delightful to Christian feeling 
than to see those genuine, living branches of the 
true Vine, showing scarcely any leaves, everything 
being turned into fruit. They show that theythoroughly 
understand what is implied in the Lord’s saying, ‘‘ Ye 
are the salt of the earth,” since they not only season 
but also spread. It is a sad truth, however, that 
their number is comparatively small. The oil is in 
our times mostly separated from the twopence. There 
are many Christians who give the one, and there are 
more still who give the other ; but there aro only few 
who give both. And yet their number might be 
countless, if only it were characteristic of all Christians 
to covet charity more earnestly than comfort. 

A third lesson, which we are taught when we look 
at the oil and the twopence of the good Samaritan, is 
the faithfulness with which charity cares for its work. 
The noble-minded man not only did a good work, but 
he took heed that it was not damaged or destroyed. 
He ministered to the invalid’s wants while he was at 
the inn; and then, when he was obliged to depart, 
he made provision for his friend until his return. 
Now, it is this feature of faithful, persevering anxiety 
in its work, which distinguishes charity from every 
other motive that may prompt a man to help a suffer- 
ing fellow-ereature. Mere compassion, as I have 
already stated, mever goes that length. It may, in 
the first impulse of the sensation, seem even to out- 
strip charity, by emptying the whole contents of its 
oil-bottle at once, and the contents of its purse in 
addition ; but when the impulse has passed away, 
and the invalid is safe at the inn, mere compassion 
mounts its beast again and rides off, perhaps neyer-to 
return. A simple sense of duty will go a little farther, 
and see that ithe poor man is well attended to ; but it 
will hardly pledge itself to be responsible for further | 
expenses, and will not promise to come back to settle | 
accounts. But charity sticks close as a brother. If 
it is charity that prompts us, we love the man, and | 
we love him as ourselves, It is a poor thing in the 
way of charity to be able to say no more than that 
one has done one’s duty ; or rather, the word ‘‘ duty,” 


= 


| 
| 





| 


in the vocabulary of charity, has such a comprehen- 
sive meaning, that, according to it, no one can be 
said to have done his duty who could have done more 
than he did. It is worth noticing that the word 
duty occurs only twice in the whole New Testament, 
whereas the words charity and love occur in every 
page, 

Now, in nine out of every ten cases in which we 
happen to fall in with a poor sufferer, it is out of our 
power toshow him more than mere compassion, and to 
do more to him than just our duty. It would be wrong 
to taunt us with want of charity on account of that. 
It is no small part of the sufferings of charity to be 
often compelled, from want of time and other things, 
to hurry on with the Priest and the Levite ; and 
charity is often but too glad to be able just to drop 
its twopence, and to leave it to the policeman or 
somebody else to look out for an oil-bottle. But in 


| many cases in which we meet with a suffering fellow- 


creature, there may be nothing which would hurry us 
if we did not hurry ourselves,—nothing that would 
limit us within the narrow sphere of momentary 
compassion, if we were not narrow in our own minds, 
and straitened in our own bowels, We often speak 
one day a kind word to a suffering one, without 
thinking what we might do for him on the morrow. 
We often dress the wounds of an afflicted heart, with- 
out asking what we may do to remove the evil which 
caused those wounds, and will be sure to inflame them 
again. Weoften carry on the work of charity in a 
business-like manner, but as often we would be 
ashamed of ourselves if we did our own business in 
so unbusiness-like a way. The fact is, that our heart 
is often like a book containing two chapters: the 
first, which is very short, argues that our neighbour 
is our brother ; but the second, which is very long, 
shows that we are not our brother’s keepers. 

It is remarkable how often the same individuals, 
who, where profit is concerned, want to do all the 
work alone, prove strong advocates of the division of 
labour in the work of charity. It is human nature to 
think that one who has given his oil has a right to 
require that somebody else give his beast, and that 
a third give the twopence. And certainly you have 
that right, if you are neither possessed of a beast nor 
of twopence. But if you have both, charity reminds 
you of the proverb that all good things go in threes. 
In the second, or as you may call it, the Cain’s 
chapter of our heart’s book, however, there is many 
a page filled with paragraphs to prove that such a 
demandlis extravagant; and these paragraphs are 
headed with adages in which there is nothing wrong 
except-that thep-stend in'abadchapter. One of these 
adages‘is:: “*Onemust be just before he is generous ;” 
but imethe* paragraph which follows, the duty of 
justice is measured out to such an enormous length 


| and breadth; that no room is left for generosity at all. 


Another adage is: ‘‘ Charity begins at home ;” but 
again the paragraph tries to show that ‘ beginning” 
is such an important matter, and takes such a long 


_ time, that charity never gets farther than home ; and 


being unable to step over to the house of the neigh- 
bour, must die in its own cradle. And a third head- 


ing tells us that ‘‘there are so many calls on one’s 
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means,” and the paragraph contains an endless list of | 


charitable works, which all cry for support ; but it 
omits to place in juxtaposition another not less end- 
less list of benefits which are every day poured down 
upon us from Him who giveth liberally and upbraideth 
not. It is true that one man cannot do everything, 
but it is equally true that if each man did what he 
could, everything would be done. As matters stand 
now, however, the greater portion is left undone, be- 
cause most labourers in the vineyard of charity require 
assistance to do what they could do themselves quite 
as well. 

Where ambition or self-righteousness are not the 
motives that prompt us, but charity, we have a heart 
for the work which cannot be set at rest until it is 
sure that nothing is left undone. And such a faithful 
anxiety about the state and progress of the work 
finds its true home in the heart of the Christian, 
who not only. bears the name, but also lives the life of 
Jesus. When we, through living faith in Him who 
died for us, know how we ourselves have been helped, 
we also know how to help others, We find our image 
in the miserable Jew who, weltering in his blood, lay 
on the brink of the grave; and we recognise in the 
good Samaritan our blessed Saviour, who carried us in 
His love to the place of safety. Put again, being 
saved by such a love, we behold in the conduct of the 
Samaritan a practical illustration of the way in which 
we are expected to copy the pattern of charity which 
Jesus gave us, And truly Christian charity, even 
though liable to err, will always be more likely to err 
on the side of doing too much than ef doing too 





little. In the judgment of the Priest and the Levin, 
the good Samaritan must have been a fool, who spent 
his time and money upon what did not concern him. 
And in the opinion of ‘many a philanthropist of our 
time he is, perhaps, to be reproached with having 
carried matters a little too far, by taking the whole 
burden upon his own shoulders, But charity, as learnt 
at the foot of the Cross, cannot understand, how there 
can be a possibility of going too far as long as the end 
is not reached, and as long as there is power to pro- 
ceed. It remembers how Jesus did not stop half way 
when He came down to seek and save the lost, but 
trod His blood-stained path to its end, Worldly 
wisdom cannot understand this ; neither can financial 
policy. Charity has always been accused of being a 
bad financier, and so it will be as long as this world 
stands, and Mammon is its god. It will always give 
to the last drop of its oil, and then the twopence ; 
and when it can give no more, it will pledge itself by 
promises, reckoning upon the faithful help of its 
heavenly Banker. These are its incorrigible impru- 
dences, But would to God that all Christendom were 
only imprudent in this direction! Then there would 
be a little more pouring out of oil, and a little less 
shedding of blood, in this sad world of ours. The 
poor Jew, too, who for centuries has been lying half 
dead in the midst of us, would perhaps be soon 
brought back to his Messiah ; and the whole heathen 
world, stagnating in its ,forruption, would, to the 
praise of Christ, acknowledge that His Church is a 
good Samaritan indeed. 





J. L. 





THE PRAYER OF A BUSY MAN. 


O Lorp! with toil our days are filled ; 
They rarely leave us free, 

Or give us space to seek for grace 
In happy thoughts of Thee. 


Yet hear us, little though we ask : 
Oh ! leave us not alone ; 

In every thought, and word, and task, 
Be near us, though unknown, 


Still lead us, wandering in the dark, 
Still send us heavenly food, 

And mark, as none on earth can mark, 
Our struggle to be good, 





ALFRED AINGER, 
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HOW TO USE THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
I,—JERUSALEM. 
First, what is this book which we have taken in 


hand? Its writer speaks of a ‘‘ former treatise,” 
thereby making this his second, or latter treatise. 
He addresses a certain Theophilus, ‘a circumstance 
which can leave us in no doubt as to his own personal | 
identity. He is evidently St. Luke, the writer of the | 
third Gospel, which opens with a dedication to the | 
same person. So far is clear. 

But now, on referring to the opening of that third | 
Gospel, I find a remarkable and elaborate preface, 
setting forth the reasons and nature of the work 
which was to follow. Judging by analogy, something 
of the kind might here also have been looked for, | 
But at first sight we do not seem to find it. The | 
narrative appears at once to begin with the account of , 
Our Lord’s Ascension, 

It is possible, however, that we may be mistaken, 
and that the prefatory announcement of which we | 
were in search may be present after all. Let us 
examine somewhat closely into the matter of this 
opening portion of the Acts, and see whether we can 
discover its purport and use. 

First, let us observe how the writer designates his 
former treatise. It is said to be concerning all things 
that Jesus BEGAN both to do and to teach. Now, from 
the arrangement of these words in the original Greek, 
two things are plain which escape the English reader: 
First, there is an emphasis on the verb, ‘* began ;” 
secondly, there is none on the word ‘‘ Jesus.” The 
contrast is not that the former treatise related what 
Jesus began, and this relates what some other person 
or persons continued ; but it is that the former treatise 
related what Jesus began to do and to teach ; and this 
relates what He, the same Jesus, continued to do and 
to teach. And thus we have won already a position 
of some importance for the understanding of what is 
to follow. It is to be a continuation or second part of 
the acts and teachings of the Lord, as that former 
treatise was a beginning or first part. So that it has 
rather unfortunately been called ‘‘ the Acts of the 
Apostles,” being rather, *‘the Second Part of the 
Gospel,” or ‘*the latter” or “‘second treatise of St. 
Luke.” 

Now let us pause, to exemplify the idea thus won 





for us, that Our Lord is the actor throughout this 
book. It is remarkable how the contents of the book 
justify it. It is He who (i. 24) is supplicated to 
designate the new Apostle; Hr, who, being by the 
right hand of God exalted, shed forth that which was 
seen and heard on the day of Pentecost (ii. 33) ; His | 
name, through faith in His name, that made the lame 
man strong (iii. 16, iv. 10); Hz, to whom, in the | 
increase of the Chureh, believers were added (iv. 14) ; 
He, to whom the Apostles gave witness, as exalted to 
be a Prince and a Saviour (v. 31, 32) and whom they 
ceased not to teach and preach (v. 42); Hz, who was 
seen standing at the right hand of God to succour His 





dying proto-martyr (vii. 56); Hx, that was preached 
everywhere by those whom the persecution that arose 


| about Stephen had scattered (vill. 4,5, 35); Hz, who 


by His own personal act wrought the conversion of 
the chief persecutor (ix. 3, 5); He, of whom Peter 
said, ‘‘ Atneas, Jesus Christ maketh thee whole” 
(ix. 34); Hx, who is recognised as ‘‘ Lord of all,” by 


| the same St, Peter, when speaking in the house of 


Cornelius, of the dispensation which opened the door 


| of faith to the Gentiles (x. 36); and finally, as 


regards the first portion of our book, Hx, by whose 
name the disciples were collectively called on the 
founding of the church at Antioch (xi. 26); not 
forgetting that which perhaps, after all, rather than 
insulated instances, is the true and great example of 
that which we are illustrating ; that it is His Spirit, 


| the promise of the Father sent by Hui, who is poured 


out on His church, and in whose power every act is 
done and every word spoken. 

This point then being established, we recur again to 
the opening of the book. The former treatise, dealing 
with the beginning of the acts and teachings of Jesus, 
had its limit in the Ascension: “‘ until the day in 
which he was taken up.” From that day then our 
present history begins. 

But here we are met by something unexpected. 
At this point we look for a preface, like that which 
opens the Gospel, informing us of the purpose and 
nature of this second treatise. But instead of that, 
we are carried back at once over the limit of the his- 
tory of the former treatise, and find ourselves reading 
a second narrative of the Ascension. But this, which 
is at first sight strange, is easily accounted for. The 
time of our Lord appearing to the disciples after the 
Resurrection is distinctly marked off from the time 
when He was with them in the flesh. Speaking to 
them after the Resurrection, He refers back to that 
former period as ‘‘when I was yet with you.” He 
had ceased to be with them as He was with them 
before. He was seen, not as man by man, but only 
at intervals and in vision ; ‘‘ appearing to them,” and 
vanishing from their sight. And this period of the 
forty days was full of the future. During it, His 
discourses were concerning the Kingdom of God, that 
is, the Church of the future,—her constitution and 
her fortunes. During it were uttered by Him those 
commandments by which their future course was to 


| be guided. So that this period contained the germ of 


all that our present treatise is to unfold. The things 
that, Jesus continued to do and teach here found their 
announcement, as far as He was pleased to give it. 
And we here find, as has well been observed,* a 
reason for the difference in the manner of treating the 
period preceding the Ascensiun here and in the Gospel. 





* By Baumgarten, in p. 11 of his ‘‘ Apostelgeschichte ;” a treatise 
to which itis areal pleasure again to acknowledge my obligations. 
It has been published for the English reader in “ Clark’s Theological 
Library.” 
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There it is all gathered up very Siieindatlig indeed so 
briefly, that, as I have observed in a previous number, 
it may seem as if it had been overlooked altogether. 
It belonged not to the design of the Gospel to set it 
forth in all its significance, Having regard to a future 
course of action, it is reserved till that future course 
of action comes to be related. Here it is strictly in 
its place, and every word of its history is important. 
Let us see then what it includes, 


First, notice the preparation in this narrative for a | 
book which is to deal with the outpouring and dis- | 


pensation of the Holy Spirit. The writer seems 
studiously to introduce the mention of the Holy 
Ghost as ruling alike, and connecting together, the 
ministry of our Lord and that of His Apostles, It | 
was (ver. 2) ‘‘through the Holy Ghost” that he de- 
livered to them commandments respecting their future 
course : in a few days they were to be “‘ baptized with 
the Holy Ghost :” they were to “receive power, after 
that the Holy Ghost was come upon them.” 


Next observe the command, not to depart from | 


Jerusalem. This injunction is also related at the end 
of “the former treatise” (Luke xxiv. 49): but in 
the summary character of that abridgment of the events 
following the Resurrection, it loses its proper signifi- | 
cance. In the absence of all allusion in the Gospel to | 
the disciples’ journey into Galilee, the command would 
there appear as if it precluded such a journey. Here, 
we know that the journey had already taken plice, 





greatest under the former one. This baptism by the 
Holy Ghost was to be the fulfilment of that which the 
baptism of John only foreshadowed. 
And now, why ‘‘not many days hence”? Why 
was this, and no other, especially the time for this in- 
dwelling of the Holy Ghost in our nature to begin ? 
St. John furnishes us with the answer, when he tells 
us (vii. 39), **the Holy Ghost was not yet, because 
| Jesus was not yet glorified.” On Him, the inclusive 
Head of our humanity, the Holy Spirit alighted in 
His baptism. To Him the Spirit was given without 
measure. But the fulness of the out-pouring of this 
Spirit from Him over all flesh summed up in Him, 
awaited the full acceptance of all our flesh in Him, 
| when He had by himself purged our sins and sat down 
| on the right hand of the Majesty on High. | It is this 
| which so closely binds on the narrative of. the Ascension 
| to all that is to follow. It is this which makes the 
| “not many days hence” so pregnant with deep mean- 
| ing, as assigning to the greatest event in the Church’s 
history its proper and only place. 

| And now comes the question of the disciples 
respecting the restoring at this time of the kingdom 
to Israel. Did it arise from understanding, or from 
| saiadindeostaniding, of our Lord’s words? . Jointly 
| from both. From the former, in that they connected 
| together the baptism by the Spirit and the (true) 

| restoration of the glory of Israel ; from the latter, in 
that they supposed this to be that literal restoration 





| 





and the return from it; this latter also under the | of outward pre-eminence, which indisputably was’ the 
direction of the Lord Himself. This regard paid to | | subject of Old Testament promise, and had been 














Jerusalem is very remarkable. He who came not to | declared by our Lord Himself. 


destroy the law and the prophets but to fulfil them, 


will have His Gospel, in its first going forth, bound | 
to the Holy City, and to its solemn appointed observ- | 


ances, ‘To the Jew first, and also to the Gentile.” 


And this is the more to be observed, because of the 


declaration so soon following, that the Gospel was uot to | 
remain in Jerusalem, but to be spread to the ends of the | 
earth. That which is to supersede the Jewish polity, 
that which is to contradict its maxims and its spirit, | 
is yet in its beginnings not to be separated from it. 
Jerusalem is to be the mother of us all: Old and New 
Testament are to be inseparably linked in one. 

And this is further apparent, when we notice in 
what words the Lord characterises the great outpour- 
ing of the Spirit for which the Church was to wait in 
Jerusalem, It is ‘the promise of the Father :” not 
His own promise, though He announces it in words 
belonging rather to the spirit of His own preaching 
than to that of the Prophets: not John’s promise, 
though in saying “ye shall be baptized with the Holy 


Ghost,” He cites the very terms in which the Baptist | 
‘had announced the working of the Greater One who 


was to come after him, It is *“‘the promise of the 
Father,” because it isthe one sum and substance of all 
the Old Testament promises, in that dispensation which 


was especially declaratory of the Father’s purpose and | 


will ; it is ‘* the promise of the Father,” as embracing 
in one all other promises, and as the inclusive blessing 


of the covenant, being no less than the entire renewal | 


of man by the indwelling Spirit: a blessing unknown 
to the earlier dispensation, and by virttie of which 


the least under the latter covenant is greater than the | 





Notice how the reply to this their question leads 
on to what is to follow. Our Lord does not, as some- 
times supposed, repudiate the assumption that. the 
kingdom was to be restored to Israel: nay rather 
He Himself assumes it, but, in strict consistency with 
His own declaration in Mark xiii, 32, warns them, 
| that the times and the seasons are ‘not for us to 
| know, but are by the Father reserved in His own 
| authority. This being so, speculate not on them, but 
| learn the announcement of the part which isto be 
"your own, when power from on high has come upon 
you. This will be the true founding of that Kingdom 
of which you ask, in which, at the Father’s owu time, 
Israel shall be restored to pre-eminence. ‘* Ye shall 
receive power.” Then at present they were weak ; 
and it was a sign of their weakness, that they had 
asked this question. When power was come. upon 
them, they should no longer ask about the kingdom, 
| but work it out, in their new and energetic testimony 
_to Him who is its King and Founder. And the 
fountain of this power was to be the Holy Ghost. 
| Not till He had come upon them, were they to be 
thus endowed. Not till He had become the inheritance 
of the ends of the earth by the gradual spread of the 
evangelic testimony to Jesus, could this kingdom 
fully come. 

And now we have come to the sentence which, 
above all others in this prefatory narrative, sums up 
the purpose and contents of the book which is 'to 
follow. ‘Ye shall be witnesses unto me in Jeru- 
salem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the 
uttermost parts of the earth.” In these words, we 
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have in fact a brief table of contents of the whole 
book. The testimony in Jerusalem occupies the 
history as far as the end of ch, vii. ; in ch. viii. it 
spreads to all Judea and Samaria: in ch. ix., we have 
the preparation, by the conversion of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, for its being carried abroad over all 
the world: and the rest of the book is occupied 
with this extension. In ch. xi. we pass from Jeru- 
salem to Antioch ; thence over Asia Minor, and into 
Greece ; thence, finally, to the world’s great capital, 
Rome. 

And now follows the account of the Ascension, 

fally given in detail, We may be disposed to 
inquire, Why so? For clearly this writer cannot be 
supposed at the solemn opening of his book to place 
any narrative so circumstantially related without special 
purpose, It is not merely because, since writing his 
Gospel, he has made new and careful researches, and 
is able to fill in details which he possessed not then. 
Those who have thought about the matter, have seen 
very sufficient reasons why the Ascension should be 
here so fully narrated. First, the manmer of the Lord’s 
reception into heaven is important for all that is 
to follow. It is not sudden nor forcible, but tranquil, 
and as matter of course. No chariot of fire and horses 
of fire, as when Elijah was taken ; no mysterious dis- 
appearance, as when Enoch ‘‘ was not, for God took 
him :” but simply a journey, as of a man to his home. 
“* They looked as He went up.” And inasmuch as a 
eloud received Him out of their sight, it was declared 
to them that the human form of the Lord which thus 
departed from among them, has not disappeared into 
the air, but has entered heaven, the abode of God, 
and is there working and acting. But how? Entering 
heaven as the glorified King, it is concerning His 
Kingdom that He is acting and working; but inas- 
much as He is withdrawn from them, and no longer 
personally among them, it is not outwardly and 
visibly that He is thus working ; not concerning a 
visible earthly Kingdom : but only by that outpouring 
of the Spirit which He is gone up to receive, and 
concerning an inward and spiritual kingdom. 
( And how notably is accomplished that saying of 
His, the fulfilment of which began indeed with the 
moment when He uttered it, ** Hereafter ye shall see 
heaven open, and the angels of God ascending and 
descending upon the Son of man.” (John i. 51.) 
Now first the gulf between heaven and earth is 
bridged over; and, accordingly, two heavenly mes- 
sengers, as men among men, stand by the Apostles as 
they gazed after their departing Lord, and spoke of 
the far distance in time, when the Lord should be no 
longer hidden, the kingdom no longer working in the 
depths of men’s spirits, but this same Jesus, un- 
changed, in all His humanity, even as He had gone 
from them, should come again. 

Thus we have the mind and position of the writer 
fully set before us: and without a careful examina- 
tion of the prefatory narrative, it is impossible rightly 
to apprehend it. The Lord, received into heaven till 
the time of the restitution of all things; by the 
appointment of the Father and by the agency of the 
Spirit, working all in all; the Apostles, left on earth 
to carry out His commands and witness to Him in all 


| & world ; the promise of the Spirit about to be 
fulfilled not many days hence: this is the situation 
with which the book opens. And the reader needs 
to be reminded, that this view of the position and 
those agents are kept in view. throughout. . For this 
| has been very generally forgotten. The unfortunate 
| name of the book, ‘‘the Acts of the Apostles,” has 
arisen from this forgetfulness: and it has also re- 
sulted in a number of theories, each more absurd and 
irrelevant than the last, concerning the composition 
and purpose of the history. Being persuaded that 
the key, and the only key to it, is in the view 
above propounded, I shall not trouble the reader 
with an account of any of those theories, but shall at 
once proceed to an endeavour to unfold the contents 
of the book according to this scheme. 

And what have we next related to us? Manifestly, 
as we have already seen, the great History of the 
Church is to open with its constitution by the out- 
pouring of the Spirit. So that in this second part of 
ch. i. the commencement of the history is not. yet 
reached : we are still amidst prefatory matter. Let 
us examine its character and appropriateness, The 
Apostles return from the Mount of Olives to Jerusa- 
lem, full of joy, full of dependence on their glorified 
Head, worshipping Him, and frequenting their own 
assembly and the Temple. ‘‘ Their very souls were 
prayer.” * They were in an especial manner under 
His guidance. The Comforter had not yet come; 
and we cannot suppose that they were left orphans, 
but were rather specially cared for in the interval. 

Under this guidance, Peter is moved to address the 
120 brethren on the incompleteness of the Apostolic 
band. For the Church, constituted on the model of 
Israel, this Apostolic band was of the weightiest 
import. Its members were above all others to be 
witnesses of the Lord’s Resurrection. Its members 
were to lead and govern the first age of the Church : 
and, in its ultimate glories, were to sit on twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of the Israel of 
God. One of the former number had despised his 
heavenly inheritance for an earthly one; had “‘ gone 
to his own place,” which he had purchased with the 
wages of his iniquity, and had there (perhaps, as some 
believe, in the very valley of the typical Hinnom, thus 
throwing light on the mysterious phrase just cited) 
met with his fearful end. Into his place another 
must be chosen. This choice is made in accordance 
with the prophetic announcements of Scripture, and 
with regard to the necessary qualifications of an 
Apostle. It is made by the whole assembled body, 
under the direction of him who, in virtue of his con- 
fession of faith in the Son of God, had been consti- 
tuted, during this building up of the Church, leader, 
and president of the band. According to his desig- 
nation, two are selected possessing the necessary re- 
quirements. Whether there were only these two 
| thus endowed, or whether these were chosen out of 

more, is, I conceive, of very little importance. The 
narrative (ver. 23) certainly seems to imply the latter 
| alternative: and it would be natural perhaps that the 
| function of the Church should not be confined merely 
| to describing the obvious requisites for an Apostle, 


| 








* Baumgarten. 
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as would be the case under the other. The ultimate who “ appoint two ;” in ver, 24, ‘* they” who pray ; 
choice is left to the Lord Himself. And the words | in ver, 26, ‘‘they” who give forth their lots ; in ch. 
in which the assembly prays, show us that the | ii. 1., “they” who are ‘all with one accord in one 
reference is made in all recognition of the Godhead | place ;” in ver. 3, it is upon “each of them” that 
and absolute foreknowledge of the ascended Saviour. | the fiery tongues rest. There is no change of subject 
Tt is not said ‘‘shew whom Thou wilt choose,” but | throughout. And with this agree the words and acts 
“whom Thou hast chosen.” There exists no more | of the Twelve. It is they, with St. Peter as their 
decisive proof of the absolute recognition of the Divinity spokesman, who stand forward before the rest, and 
of our Blessed Lord, than this first prayer of His point to them as not being drunken, but the subjects 
Church. That the prayer is made to Him, is unde- of the fulfilment of the prophetic word. And in the 
niable. The very word in which he says, John vi. | terms of that word, as cited, the same is corroborated. 
70, ‘Have I not chosen you twelve?” is also used | That which was happening was an example of the 














here: if He chose the Twelve, His it was to choose 
the new Apostle. 
to Him, there is in it attributed to Him knowledge 
of the hearts of all men, and that divine foreknow- 
ledge which, before all secondary agents, determines 
the destiny of men. 

T have dwelt thus at length on the prefatory matter, 
because it was needful that it should be laid out some- 
what in detail before the reader. We must hence- 
forward pass on more rapidly, bringing out only the 
more prominent points, and their places in the history. 

The time of the fulfilment of the fifteenth day from 
the Passover was noted by the solemn feast of Pente- 
cost. As described to us in the Old Testament, that 
feast had reference only to the completion of the in- 
gathering of the harvest. The circumstance often ad- 
duced in reference to the Christian history of the day, 
that it was also kept as the anniversary of the Giving of 
the Law on Sinai, can hardly be said to claim a place in 
our considerations, as finding no ground in the sacred 
books ; from which, and from which alone, any safe 
éstimate of the typical import of the day can be 
derived. Now it is, that the grain of wheat which 


had been dropped into the ground, and had died, was | 


to bring forth its first rich harvest of fruit ; now that 
the ingathering of that harvest was to begin, of which 
the first-fruit was already in the garner of God. On 


this day the whole Church, assembled together in one | 
place, became ‘‘ filled with the Holy Spirit :” lifted | 


above the ordinary condition of humanity into an 
ecstatic state, in which the common requisites of 
knowledge and utterance were superseded. Marvel- 
lous sounds and sights, the rushing wind and the 
tongues of flame, accompanied the spiritual pheno- 
imenon, and assured it to the senses as an objective 
reality. These signs, and that which followed them,— 
the speaking with tongues,—were but indications of the 
deeper and greater event itself, the being filled with 
the Holy Ghost. The rushing wind and the tongues 
of flame passed away in a few minutes, the speaking 
with tongues in a few years: but the event of Pen- 
tecost remains in all its presence and all its power. 
The filling, teaching, indwelling Spirit, is as much 
with us, as He was with them. And none makes a 
right use of this book, who does not keep this ever in 
mind. Two more mistakes respecting this day’s his- 
tory are common. 
Apostles only that the whole is related. Any fair ex- 
amination of the narrative will remove this impres- 
sion. Throughout the latter part of ch. i we are in 
presence of the assembled believers, the hundred and 
twenty names of ver. 15. In ver. 23, it is ‘‘ they” 


And, the prayer being thus made | 


One is, to imagine that it is of the | 


| But we must pass rapidly onward. 


outpouring of the Spirit upon ‘‘all flesh.” Among 
those who were speaking with tongues were the holy 
women; and in the prophetic text we have, ‘* your 
sons and your daughters shall prophesy,” and, ‘‘on the 
servants and hand-maidens will I pour out of my 
Spirit.” 

Connected with this mistake is another, viz., the 
idea that on this occasion was conferred on the 
Apostles the permanent gift of speaking in various 
languages, to qualify them for their missionary work. 
There is for this no foundation whatever in the sacred 
text. It is inconsistent both with all we read after- 
wards respecting the gift of tongues, and with every 
indication which we subsequently find of their course 
of proceeding in preaching in strange lands, Not to 
mention, that it would remove altogether the region 
of the Spirit’s great work of apostolic missions from 
the firm ground of aided human endeavour, into the 
vague, unsatisfactory realm of standing miracle, and 
superseding of the normal conditions of speech and 
thought. That the idea was unknown to the ancient 
Church, is plain from its testimony that St. Mark 
; accompanied St. Peter as his interpreter: that it 
found no countenance from the greatest expositor of 
the fourth century, we see from Chrysostom, who, in 
explaining Acts xiv. 14, accounts for the Apostles 
not. interfering before, by the notice inserted by St. 
Luke, that the words, “The gods are come down to 
us in the likeness of men,” were uttered *‘in the 
speech of Lycaonia,”’ and were therefore unintelli- 
gible to them. This mistake, I said, is closely con- 
nected with the other. If the gifts here related were 
confined to the Apostles, then they might uaturally 
| be supposed to have some connection with the future 
_ Apostolic work of preaching the Gospel : but seeing 
that they were shared by many, women included, to 
whom fell no such duty of preaching, that supposition 
_is entirely out of place ; when we come, in the proper 
| place, to speak of the gift of tongues, it will be seen 
_ how totally different it was from the lasting endow- 
| ment of ability to speak in a tongue which had never 
| 





been learned. ‘That it took the form, in the ec tatie 
rapture, of various languages, understood by the pious 

_ strangers then present in Jerusalem, is nothing to the 
point. It is enough answer to those who would make 
this into an argument, that no distinction can be 
sharper and plainer than that drawn by St. Paul be- 
| tween the gift of tongues, as a temporary, ecstatic, 
| #apereatural sign, and preaching, as a permanent, 
| spirttual, convincing ordinance. 
The Church is 


now constituted. On all its memhers alike is poured 
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out the » Spirit of God. The oil of anointing, which 
was shed abundantly on its glorified Head, has de- 
scended even to the skirts of the raiment. 

But now, contemporaneously with this its first 
constitution, its definite. government and approved 
teaching begins. 
there is also a separated ministry. Peter stood forth | 
—it is the formal word statheis—with the eleven, | 
and lifted wp his voice—again the formal expression 
by which a course of teaching is ushered in, And 
the first Apostolic testimony is borne—to whom ? 


Formally again, to the men of Judea, and all that | 


dwell in Jerusalem—to the men of Israel ; not only 
to the multitude then present, but to the nation 
which had crucified the Lord, and whom now by His 
ministers He calls to repentance. 

On the rich and weighty contents of this first 
sermon I would dwell, but must not. Nothing in 
it is accidental, nothing occasional. Every word told 
then ; every word tells now. The result is that with 
which we are now mainly concerned. As the Apostle 
speaks, strange compunctions enter the breasts of 
those that hear, The crucified malefactor exalted 
above the heavens—the crushed impostor become 
Lord and Christ, and shedding forth this which they 
saw and heard—what had they done? what should 
they do? They are pierced in heart, looking on Him 
whom they had pierced. The very word used is the 
same. They cast themselves at once on the guidance 
of those whom, but a little before, they had regarded 
as conspirators leagued to deceive them. The change 
within them is begun already; and the Apostle’s 
adyice in reply is but to complete the change, and 
ratify it by baptism into the name of Jesus as their 
Lord. 

And thus does the Church receive her first incre- 
ment, and hundreds become thousands; and the first 
is given of those remarkable descriptions of the blessed 
unanimity and community which prevailed. 

Still, this is but a beginning. The testimony must 
wax onward, It must be forced on the attention of 
the rulers : of those very men who had condemned 
the Lord to death, and had insisted, when Pilate 
would have let Him go. And so, in the face of all 
the people, at the very gate of the Temple and at the 
hour of prayer, a notable miracle is wrought, which 
cannot be left unnoticed by the authorities. The 
despised name of Jesus of Nazareth is proved to be 
the source of divine healing power, not only of 
ecstatic influence which they might attribute to 
natural causes. With that effect of this Name came 
the preaching of Him as Lord and Christ, and of the 
truth of His resurrection. These things could no 
longer be borne. The Apostles are summoned before 
the rulers. The despised men of Galilee stand be- 
fore the Council which had condemned their Master. 
The power of the Holy Ghost in them is mighty anid 
irresistible, and the first effort of the foe is baffled. 


All is triumph to the Church ; triumph without, and | 


increase of power in the Apostolic testimony ; and 
peace, and unity, and community within. 

As we pass onward with this rapid sketch, the 
progress of the Church is like the lifetime of a plant : 
the trying wind, the biting frost, the withering blight, 


| the nations take refuge in the shadow of the spreading 


No sooner is there a Church, than 


all tending to stablish, duis, settle, even till 





branches. The next trial is from within. Falsehood 


| and double-dealing appear in this chosen band of 


witnesses to the Lord. So, indeed, is it ever to be ; 
wheat and tares growing together till the harvest, 
But this first example, this lying to the Holy Ghost 
| present in, the Apostles, is not to pass without that 
| which shall carry terror to the hearts of all who would 

in like manner bring a double heart into the fold of 
Christ. And thus the power and the influence of the 
rising Church waxes onward : all is success, all is hope 
fulfilled, multitudes are added to the Lord ; daily the 
Apostles, in the most conspicuous part of the Temple, 
bear their testimony to the Resurrection of the Lord, 
standing separate and unrivalled, and magnified by all 
the people. As they pass along the streets the sick 
are brought out, and laid for the healing influence of 
even the shadow of Peter passing by. Crowds throng 
to Jerusalem out of the country round, bringing their 
sick ; the pouring out of praise is universal, all are 
healed. 

Once more the foe bestirs himself. The Apostles 
are cast into prison ; but no sooner cast in, than by 
angelic hands delivered, and commanded to continue 
their testimony in the ears of the people. Again they 
are brought before the Council; gently, for they 
were the favourites of the people. Even in the 
Council itself they find an advocate: ‘* Let these men 
alone ; may be you are fighting against God.” How- 
ever, this time persecution tastes blood, and the 
Apostles suffer shame for the name of the Lord. But 
as the shame, so waxes the joy ; as the prohibition, 
so advances the spirit and power of the teaching. 
Still the Church in Jerusalem grows and spreads. 
New arrangements have to be made, new offices 
devised for the carrying on of its machinery. 

And now we have risen to the very summit of the 
first, the Jerusalem career of the Church’s triumph. 
In ch, vi. 7, 8, we have the joyous record of increase 
and success for the last time. All, up to this point, 
seems to bid fair for the conversion of the entire 
Jewish people. The number of the disciples multi- 
plied in Jerusalem greatly ; and we even read that a 
great multitude of the priests were obedient unto the 
faith. 

Meantime on the horizon is arising the little clond, 
which ere long shall cover the heaven with clouds and 
wind : and the distant howling of the tempest is 
already heard. ‘The persecution that arose about 
Stephen,” scattering abroad the Jerusalem Church, 
sowing far and wide the seed of the Word,—this is 
the opening event of the next period of the history. 
And for our treatment of the next period we will 
| reserve it, 
| Our usual duty yet remains: to give to the 

English reader a list of revised readings and render- 
| ings im the six chapters through which we have been 
passing. 

- Among the alterations which should be made in 
| the fext itself, in order to bring it into accord with 

our oldest authorities, the following are the prin- 
cipal : 
| Inch, i. 25, part should be “the place.” 
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had left the place which his Lord had appointed him, 
to go to his own place. 

In ch. ii. 1, for “ with one accord,” read ‘* toge- 
ther.” In ver. 23, instead of ‘‘ ye have taken and by 
wicked hands have crucified and slain,” read and 
render, ‘‘ ye by the hand of lawless men nailed up 
and slew.” In ver. 30, instead of ‘‘ he would raise 
up Christ to sit on his throne,” read, *‘ he would set 
one upon his throne :” and in the next verse, for 
‘6 his soul,” read ‘‘he.” Last verse, read and render, 
The Lord brought together daily more that were 
in the way of salvation.” 

In ch. iii, 18, read, ‘*by the mouth of all the 
prophets, that his Christ should suffer.” In vy. 19, 
20, read and render, “that the times of refreshing 
may come from the presence of the Lord, and that 
he may send Him who was before appointed your 
Messiah, even Jesus.” In ver. 22, omit ‘‘ unto the 
fathers,” 

In ch. iv. 25, read, “who by the mouth of our 
father David, thy servant, hast said by the Holy 
Spirit.” In ver. 27, read, ‘‘ gathered together in 
this city.” 

In ch, v. 24, the words, ‘the high priest and” 
are omitted by most of our oldest authorities. 

In ch, vi. 3, for ‘‘ may,” read *‘ will,” In ver. 8, 
for “‘ faith,” read “ grace.” 

The corrections necessary to bring the English ver- 
sion into stricter accordance with the original text, are 
in this portion far more numerous, 

In ch, i. 2, render, “had given commandments to 
the Apostles whom he had chosen through the Holy 
Ghost.” In the original, it is doubtful whether the 
words “through the Holy Ghost” belong to ‘‘ had 
given commandments” or to ‘“‘had chosen ;” and this 
ambiguity should be preserved in the version, In 
ver. 6, vender, ‘‘They therefore came together and 
asked Him.” In ver. 7, ‘* power” should be ‘‘ autho- 
rity.” As it stands, it misleads the reader, looking as 
if it represented the same word as “power” in the 
next verse, whereas it does not. In ver. 8, render, 
‘by the Holy Ghost coming upon you.” ‘“ Witnesses 
unto me” would be better as it stands in the original, 
‘my witnesses.” In ver. 12, render, ‘‘ which is nigh 
unto Jerusalem, being a Sabbath day’s journey.” In 
ver. 13, it should stand “they went up into the upper 
chamber where they were sojourning, namely, Peter, 
&.” The words “the son” and ‘the brother” are 
not expressed in the original. In ver. 16, and when- 
ever the words occur, ** Men and brethren” should be 
** Brethren” only. It does not represent two classes 
of persons, but one: ‘‘men who are brethren,” 
**brother men.” (This will not be noticed again.) 
In ver. 17, ‘‘ part” should be ‘the lot,” being the 
same word as that so rendered in ver. 26. In ver. 22, 
it should stana, as in the original, ‘‘ must one become 
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a witness,” 
two Thou hast chosen,” ‘* appoint one of these two, him 


In ver. 24, for ‘*shew whether of those 


whom Thou hast chosen.” In ver. 25, for ‘* by teans- 
gression fell,” the original has merely ‘* passed away.” 
In ver. 26, for ‘‘ gave forth their lots,” ‘cast lots for 
them.” 

In ch. ii. 1, render, ‘while the day of Pentecost 
was being fulfilled.”- In ver. 6, ** when this was noised 
abroad,” should be ‘‘ when this sound (literally, noise) 
took place.” In ver. 10, for ‘‘ strangers af Rome,” 
** Romans who are sojourning here.” In ver. 13, 
*‘new wine” should more properly be “ sweet wine,” 
In ver. 23, ‘‘ delivered by,” should be ** delivered ac- 
cording to.” Ver. 29, for ‘‘ is both dead and buried,” 
‘both died and was buried.” Ver. 34, for “ is not 
ascended,” ** did not ascend,” In ver. 40, it should 
stand, ‘* Be saved from this crooked generation.” The 
Apostle does not command them to save themselves, 
but to receive Christ’s salvation. Ver. 42, ‘and fel- 
lowship” should be “and in community:” it is a 
separate matter, not connected, as ‘‘ doctrine” is, with 
“the Apostles.” In ver, 46, ‘from house to house” 
should he, ‘at home.” 

In ch. iii. 1, for ‘* went up together,” it should be 
simply “were going.” Ver. 12, ‘‘ at this,” should be 
“at this man :” and ‘‘ holiness” should be ‘ godli- 
ness,” as this word is always elsewhere rendered in 
the New Testament. Ver. 13, “Son” ought to be 
“ Servant :” and in ver. 15, ‘‘ whereof” should be 
“of whom.” In ver. 21, for * which,” which now is 
ambiguous, substitute “of which times,” In ver. 26, 
for “Son” render ‘Servant :” and for ‘to bless 
you,” ** blessing you.” 

In ch. iv. 13, better, ** when they beheld the 
freedom of speech of Peter and John, having also 
previously known, d&c,: and they recognized them, 
that they had been with Jesus.” Ver. 27, “child” 
should be ‘‘ Servant.” 

In ch, v. 19, ‘‘ the angel” should be ‘an angel :” 
and in ver. 21, “early in the morning,” should be 
“at the break of day.” In ver. 24, ‘‘ doubted of,” 
would be better ‘‘doubted concerning.” In ver. 37, 
for “ taxing,” substitute ‘‘enrolment.” In ver. 39, 
“‘ if it be” ought to be “if it is,” retaining ‘* be” in 
the previous verse. The distinction is in the original, 
and is intended. In ver. 41, render *‘ they departed 
rejoicing from the presence of the council, because 
they were counted worthy to suffer shame for the 
Name,” viz., of Christ, Ver. 42, it should be ‘ Jesus 
the Christ : ” i, ¢., a8 the Christ. 

In ch, vi. 1, multiplied” should be “ multiplying ;” 
and ‘ Grecians” should be ‘‘ Grecian Jews,” or ‘‘ Hel- 
lenists.” They were not Gentiles, as the word Grecians 
would seem to imply. In ver. 2, for ** reason’? sub- 


stitute ‘‘ our pleasure :” and in ver. 7, for ‘* com- 
pany,” * multitude.” 
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THE expression ‘* heaven,” as applied to our atmo- 
sphere, is essentially Jewish as well as Eastern. Many 
of the Jewish Rabbis held that there were seven 
heavens. St. Paul refers to three heavens (2 Cor. xii. 2), 
doubtless in the same sense in which his countrymen 
were in the habit at that time of applying it. Six hun- 
dred years after Paul, Mahomet, in constructing the 


fable of hiscelebra- 
ted night journey 
from Mecca to Je- 
rusalem, revived 
theold Jewish idea 
of the seven hea- 
vens, through 
which he professed 
to have | passed. 
This old Jewish 
notion, it need 
scarcely be. said, 
was a tissue of ab- 
surdities, quite as 
bad as Mahomet’s, 
which was thus 
founded upon it; 
not so, however, 
the doctrine held 
upon this subject 
in the Apostle’s 
day. The heavens 
were divided then 
into three; first 
the aerial or atmo- 
spheric—in which 


birds fly, clouds. 


and showers are wings, has soared 
formed,and winds to heights beyond 
blow ; secondly, that to which any 
the starry heavens, bird has attained, 
—or the regions of —and from . the 
space —in which car of the balloon, 
the sun, moon, and seven miles per- 
stars are disposed ; pendicularly from 
and lastly, the the surface of the 
heaven of heavens, earth, has explored 
or third heaven re- these strange and 
ferred to in the silent regions, and, 
passage already losing sight of the 
mentioned by St. 1 xcriat ocean. 2 Greatest height attained by Messrs. Glaisher and Coxwell, 36,960 fect, being  WOrld he inhabits, 
Paul, as the abode seven miles above the sea level. 3, Aerial Alps, or stratum of clouds, 15,000 feet in depth, 4. has witnessed the 
of the blessed, and Highest bint selon, mountains of a- 
of the holy angels, cloud-world _roll- 
and the’ special residence of the Most High. | ing far beneath him, and piled in snowy heaps and 


This division is not only natural and unobjection- 
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we ourselves shall one day pass through the first 
two, as the great ante-chambers to the third—in con- 
sidering any one of them we shall be but, as it were, 
anticipating a part of our journey heavenward and 
homeward ; for thither owr home must surely be, 
where Christ our Lord Himself ascended till a cloud 
concealed him from view. 


Each of these departments, 


however, embraces 
a separate and 
distinct subject, 
bringing us, as we 
pass through them 
respectively, into 
the territories or 
provinces of the 
Meteorologist. or 
Natural Philoso- 
pher, the Astrono- 
mer, and the Theo- 
logian ; — each 
therefore may and 
should be consi- 
dered separately 
by itself ; the ob- 
ject of the present 
paper being mere- 
ly the first-men- 
tioned. 

Through a great 
portion of this, 
man has actually 
passed in the body, 
and though un- 
provided with 


fantastic pinnacles to which the solid Alpine masses 


able, but according to faet,: and while it rescues the | below are but molehills. But, curious and highly in- 


word heaven from the confusion of ideas often enter- | 
tained by the use of that word, each department will 


teresting as such aerial excursions must be to those 
who have nerve and head to engage in them, they 


afford an interesting topic for the consideration of those have not added much to the knowledge of this region 
who love such subjects, respectively ; while—as the already attained by accurate chemical analysis and 
doctrines of the Christian faith lead us to believe that | observation, before any such aerial chariot asa balloon 
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, : : | 
wasknown. The result of such analysis and examina- | 


tion we now proceed to give in a popular shape. 

Most of our readers are doubtless aware that, sur- 
rounding our globe and attached to it, is an aerial | 
envelope or ocean of air, that revolves with our planet | 


as though it were a part of it, and which is called the | 


atmosphere, from two Greek words signifying a sphere 
or globe of air. 

Though lighter a good deal than water, air is yet of 
considerable weight, pressing down upon the earth, 
and upon us on every side, just as the ocean does 
in its bed and upon the fish that inhabit its depths. 

Tt is, in fact, as much an ocean to us as the sea is 
to its inhabitants, and like the sea it is subject to 
violent agitations, having its own storms as well as 
calms, its own waves and currents and whirlpools, its 
own tides, too, with their regular ebbs and flows. 
Like the sea, too, it has its own peculiar colour, that 
belongs to nothing else, hence called sky-blue, as the 
green of the sea is called sea-green ; and though when 
seen through a short space this colour is invisible, yet 
when looked at through a long distance or depth of 
air it is plainly perceptible ; and though its aerial 
waves are themselves unseen, yet we are assured of 
their presence plainly enough, as they roar through 
the woods or sweep across the watery surface of their 
companion ocean below, lashing it into responsive fury. 
As they thunder against the rough breast of the craggy 
mountains opposite to me, striking the corner of my 
house, or roll down the chimney, I feel, without any 
shadow of a doubt upon the subject, that there is a 
real, powerful, and invisible agent in the shape of an 
aerial ocean around me and above me on every side. 
Now what are its uses? Plunged in its cerulean depths 
as we are, this atmospheric ocean becomes the great 
breathing apparatus for us and all the animal world, 
and indeed the vegetable likewise. So essential to us 
is it, that were it removed from the earth for only five 
minutes, there would be an end to all life, and in a 
short time the earth would become a desert rock like 
the moon, and we ourselves would be reduced to the 
state of the poor fish whom we have seen gasping on 
the bank when removed from their watery atmosphere 
by the expert angler. 

This, therefore, we may look upon as the main or 
chief design of our aerial covering, although it is true 
it subserves a vast number of other deeply important 
ends in the wondrous mechanism of our globe. These 
we shall consider in their place; but, before doing 


so, let us glance at the only account we have of the | 


creation ef this beautiful contrivance. It takes its 
place, then, in the Mosaic record as the very first thing 
created, simultaneously indeed with the earth, as de- 
scribed in the first verse of Genesis ;—for whether the 
word heaven, which the best Hebrew scholars say 
should be heavens, be taken in its more enlarged sense 
as referring likewise to the second or starry heavens, 
which possibly it may, yet surely the first or atmo- 
spheric heaven cannot be excluded, indeed must be, 
I should think, principally intended. It is placed 
there at all events in its proper place ag the inevitable 
and necessary appendage to a planetary world intended 
for living and breathing creatures ; it is true there is 
another and more special reference to its peculiar ar- 


rangement for watering the earth by showers ; and in 
| the second day’s Creation, when that arrangement is 
| fully explained (in the 6th, 7th, and 8th verses), where 
| the aerial expanse ”’ is referred to under the Latinised 
name of ‘ firmament,” a translation which does not 
at all express the meaning of the Hebrew term ; yet 
it is evident its creation took place long before this 
description, and must be referred back to the 1st 
verse, where its existence is plainly implied on the 
first day from two sources: first, from the expressions 
morning and evening, both of which intimate the 
gradual diffusion and as gradual withdrawal of light 
(or twilight), which could not be without the presence 
of an atmosphere ; and secondly, from the statement 
in the 2nd verse, where the spirit of God is repre- 
sented as moving over the face of the deep. There 
might be an atmosphere without water indeed, but 
there could scarcely be water without an atmosphere ; 
while the expression ‘‘spirit of God” is now considered 
by the best interpreters to refer not to the Third 
Person of the Trinity, but simply the wind of God 
(spiritus), i.¢., the wind or atmosphere moving in its 
course over the as yet dark oceanic depths, In no depart- 
ment of Creation, perhaps, is the wisdom and skill of 
the Divine Architect more conspicuous than in this the 
first heavens of the Bibie, the wonderful aerial covering 
attached to us, and revolving continually with our 
globe in its diurnal motion, as it does, independently «f 
its own proper movements—whether considered indeed 
in reference to its nature and composition, its varied 
qualities and uses, and the pleasures it ministers to 
the inhabitants of its depths—for it has quite as many 
inhabitants as the sea, if not more—whether we con- 
sider its beauties or its terrors, its uses or its delights, 
its creation is a marvel of God’s handiwork, while its 
continuance for an hour is a miracle more stupendous 
than many Christian miracles that are denied in the 
present day of scepticism, and furnishes one of those 
striking proofs of Intelligent design in its beautiful 
adaptation to the wants of the creatures it was intended 
for, that is irresistible in its conclusion that there is an 
all-wise and powerful Creator. But let us now inquire 
how we are enabled to reduce this impalpable and indefi- 
nite heaven to something tangible and definite, having 
substance and limited extent. How do we arrive at the 
notion of its perfect substantiality when it is invisible 
and yielding, and of its definite boundary without 
any apparent line of demarcation? Plainly, not from 
its colour, for though we know it possesses colour, it 
is no guide to us in this inquiry : though the sky is 
unquestionably blue, it is only when seen en masse 
that it is so ; then, indeed, looking through its entire 
depths when the sky is cloudless, its colour comes out 
most conspicuously, and one of the most beautiful 
sights in nature is, 
‘¢ The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky. " 

But this colour totally disappears when im a small 
quantity,—it is then colourless and invisible. Colour 
therefore gives us no exact gauge for measuring its 
extent or limit, nor assures us of anything but the 
fact that it is a property belonging to it and not 
to the higher regions, which we know because the 
| blue colour gradually fades, and at length entirely 
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disappears as we rise to great heights above the 
earth, either to the summit of a lofty mountain or 
elevated in a balloon, when the heavens above us lose 
their beautiful tints and become black as a pall above, 
while they continue still blue below. No line of demar- 
cation, however, can, under the circumstances, be 
possibly fixed upon or defined by the colour of the air. 
Other colours there are which the atmosphere exhibits, 
but these are not permanent but merely occasional 
and local, and arise from the introduction of watery 
vapour as an ingredient in its composition, and the 
refraction of the sun’s rays in passing through it, by 
which (as in the rainbow), the white light of the sun 
is separated into its component parts or coloured rays, 
While the colour of the air, therefore, cannot assure 
us either of the definite boundary of our atmosphere 
or its substantiality, we have abundance of evidence of 
both from other sources, 

The simple act of passing the hand through the air, 
or any rapid motion of the body, such as riding, or 
running, or travelling in a railway carriage with the 
hand extended from the window— will assure 
us of the substantial nature of air: we are at once 
made conscious of something resembling water in its 
feeling, but much lighter and less sensible. But, with- 
out moving at all ourselves, a fresh breeze or a storm at 


once assures us of its substantial presence without the | 
possibility of doubt, and from the gentle trembling of | 
| unnatural dilatation of the bodily organs, producing 


the aspen leaf to the uptorn roots of the monarch of 
the forest we perceive that we are enveloped in a 
substance that from a slumbering infant can become 
a terrible giant in strength and power. 

Insensible as we are thus generally to its influence 
when undisturbed, yet its substantiality can be 
further proved by its weight, which presses upon us 


with a weight of not less than fifteen pounds to the | 


square inch, This fact of its pressure was known 
before air was actually weighed and its weight ascer- 
tained, Aristotle even asserted that air had weight, 
and speaks of a bladder filled with air weighing more 
than an empty one ; but this doctrine was abandoned 
by his followers in the middle ages, and it was left 
to comparatively modern days to revive the great 
truth propounded by that sagacious philosopher. The 
proof that air has weight was demonstrated about the 
close of the last century by the simple experiment 
of weighing a bottle containing air in a scale and 
weighing the same bottle again after the air had 
been exhausted from it by an air-pump, Having 
thus ascertained its weight, the inference followed as 
the inevitable conclusion—that, like other bodies 
having weight, it exercises a proportional pressure 
upon everything it comes in contact with ;—fortu- 
nately for us, however, this pressure is not exercised in 


one direction alone, but from all sides equally—from | 
the interior of our bodies (where it acts upon the | 
fluids) as well as upon the exterior from without ; so | 


that, being supported as it were on every side, we feel 


no inconvenience from it but are perfectly insensible | 


to its pressure, Were a fowrth part of the pressure it 


thus exercises upon us to be extended in one direction, 
as from above, we should be forthwith crushed to | 
death upon the earth; as it is, however, we move | 


freely through it,—the little child as well as the | 

















strong man alike insensible to the burden they bear, 
The weight or pressure of the air, however, is not 
always the same, and at the surface of the earth, where 


| it is most dense, undergoes considerable changes ;—this 


we know by the barometer, that curious and beautiful 
instrument in which a column of mercury or quick- 
silver balances its weight to a fraction and reveals to 
us every variation of the pressure of this invisible agent, 
however slight, through every moment of time. This 
pressure and weight becomes less in regular propor- 
tion as we ascend to a height, the air expanding and 
becoming thinner as it expands, till at length it 
becomes so thin and light as to render it unfit for 
breathing, and finally, it is believed on good grounds, 
ceases altogether at 45 or 50 miles from the earth; 
all this we have ascertained from the barometer alone, 
which indicates the slightest change, and thus becomes 
the measure of any height we may attain from the earth. 

When ascending to the summits of lofty mountains 
such as the Alps or Himalayas, or still higher in 
balloons, as was lately achieved by Mr. Glaisher and 
Mr. Coxwell, this gradual thinning and expansion of 
the atmosphere becomes painfully evident to the 
senses, and is accompanied by great inconvenience and 
not a little danger to life. The fluids of the body 
experiencing less pressure from without, bleeding of 
the nose, deafness, singing in the ear, with other 
symptoms of a still more dangerous character from the 


insensibility and death, as nearly happened to Mr. 
Glaisher and his companion, warn us of the necessity 
for a denser atmosphere for our existence, and the 
wise and gracious arrangement through which this is 
secured to us permanently ;—the denser parts of 


| this fluid substance always remaining near the surface 


of thé’ earth, being kept there in a state of condensa- 
tion by the superincumbent and proportionally in- 
creasing pressure of fifty miles in height above it. 
The barometer, as it ascends from the earth, reveals to 
us, however, in a more agreeable and certain manner, 


| the gradual cessation of air, until we can calculate 


without difficulty the exact spot where it should cease, 
where its weight, at least, would be imperceptible, 
and, therefore, it is concluded, where there is no air 
or atmosphere. That point has now been decided to be 
about fifty miles from the surface of the earth. _ This, 
indeed, we can perceive to be actually the case with 
other planetary bodies, the existence and limitation of 
whose atmospheres can readily be descried. But the 
design of our own aerial envelope becomes more appa- 
rent when we come to examine it chemically, both as 
to its nature and component parts, in connection with 
the uses it subserves. 

The air or terrestrial atmosphere is not, as was once 
supposed, one simple substance ; it is composed of 
two great constituent airs or gases, together with 
several ingredients in smaller quantities and regular 
proportions. So skilfully mixed are these airs or gases 
by the Divine hand that prepared and provided them 
for us, as not only to be adapted perfectly to all the 
various purposes intended, but so delicately adjusted 
in their nice proportions that the slightest alteration 
of any one of those proportions or quantities would 
not only be deleterious to health, but disastrous to 
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life, would turn the healthful ‘breeze we inhale with 
such delight to poisonous miasma, and prove imme- 
diately fatal to the whole animal and vegetable world. 


The two principal or constituent gases of which our | 


atmosphere is composed are nitrogen and oxygen. 


The term gas has been applied to these and others | 


that make up the composition called atmospheric air, 
which we breathe. They are termed gases only when 
in their separate condition, from a Saxon word, gast. 


but while man expires it or gives it out, he could not 
take it in, or inspire it undiluted, or to the extent 
that trees or plants do, without injury ; hence the 
danger of crowded and ill-ventilated rooms, where the 


| air breathed by so many lungs and given out in the 


shape of carbonic acid gas, is so much poison unless 


| there is abundant ventilation for it to escape. It is true 


They are, however, but different kinds of air, of which | 
there are many, and though they all differ in many | 


qualities and properties possessed by each, yet in other 


Of a union of some of these gases, then, is our air, 


that we inhale it in a diluted form even then, or we 


, Should not escape with.a simple headache or that pecu- 


liar drowsiness that ever accompanies a crowded meet- 
ing ; but the pale faces of those who night after night fre- 


| quent such places, where many lights burning assist in 
respects they are all alike, being all alike invisible, | 
transparent, colourless, light, compressible, and elastic. | 


portion to its undiluted condition. 


or atmosphere, composed, and the old and erroneous | 


idea of the last century, that air was a simple ele- 
mentary substance, has long since been abandoned, its 
real nature being discovered at the close of the last 
century by Lavoisier, a celebrated French chemist. 
The two great constituents of our atmosphere, then, 
are nitrogen and oxygen, the former much the largest 
in quantity, being a$ 80 parts out of 100, i.e, 80 


| 


parts of nitrogen to 20 of oxygen, or four-fifths of the | 


entire. Now, neither of these airs or gases could be 
inhaled separately without causing death, though the 
mixture is the breath of our life. Nitrogen, indeed, 
would by itself cause instant death, such as is caused 
by foul air in a deep well or a vault, when a candle is 
extinguished when introduced. The other gas, oxy- 
gen, called vital gas, being that which seems to minis- 
ter most to the activity of our vital powers, though it 
could be inhaled for a short time with impunity, 
would, if persisted in long, terminate, like the other, 
in death, exciting our system so violently as to pro- 
duce inflammation of the lungs, and other evils to the 
circulation. Other gases are combined with them, but 
in small proportions, and not as constituents but as 
ingredients ; some, indeed, are so small in quantity as 
scarcely to be traceable. The most important among 
these are carbonic acid gas and hydrogen: the former, 
though proportionally small in quantity, occupies an 
important part in contributing to the life of the vege- 
table as well as the animal world, without which, in- 
deed, neither could exist. This gas is breathed or in- 
haled by every plant, and flower, and tree, and exhaled 
or given out by them again by day and night ; while 
we ourselves, though in its pure form it would prove 


fatal to us, yet breathe it in a mixed or diluted form | 


continually in every crowded or ill-ventilated room, 
in every woodland walk, especially in the evening, 





consuming the oxygen, show pretty plainly the poisonous 
character of this gas, which is injurious just in pro- 
For the same 
reason, living in forests, or walking much out at night, 
is injurious to health, for night is the time when the 
vegetable world gives out in vast quantities the oxygen 
they have received in the day in the form of carbonic 
acid gas ; and to sleep with many flowers in the bed- 
room is no idle or superstitious prejudice or vulgar 
error ; every geranium plant is a distilling poison at 
night, though comparatively harmless in a room by 
day. This gas is considerably heavier than either of 
the constituents of the atmosphere, and may be re- 
duced by pressure or reduction of temperature to a 
liquid or a solid. 

Hydrogen also forms an important part of the vege- 
table and animal world ; one of its chief properties is 
its highly inflammable nature: it burns with a strong 
bluish flame, when united with oxygen it explodes, it 
is much lighter than any of the other gases, and was 
employed and still is in an impure form, for the infla- 
tion of balloons, by means of which the present aero- 
nautical system has been established. Other gases 
likewise are traced, but in very small quantities, and 
among them watery vapour or the waters of the sea, 
in various stages of condensation, from an invisible 
gaseous state to clouds of every density. And here a 
great truth or fact is revealed in this view of our 
atmosphere, viz.—that nothing is annihilated that has 
been created, but only assumes a different form; the 
destruction of matter in any form indeed being 
impossible. Thus, all decomposing matters which 
seem to us to disappear, such as the carcases of 
animals, &c., or our own bodies, are not de- 
stroyed, but simply resolved into their several 
original gases. The human body, for instance, consists 
of all the gases in the atmosphere, with carbon and 


| other substances peculiar to itself; each of these at 


while it is generated in our lungs every breath | 
we draw in, and exhaled or given out at every | 


expiration. This gas or air is composed of the oxygen 
which we breathe, when it is brought into contact 
with carbon—a substance found extensively in both 


the animal and vegetable creation ; it exists in every | 


plant and every animal: all plants and animals, there- 
fore, breathe or inhale the oxygen. When it reaches 
the lungs of the former or the substance of the latter, 
carbonic acid gas is immediately generated and given 
out again. Plants, trees, and flowers are themselves 
a mass of carbon ; vast quantities, therefore, of this 
gas is generated and given out by the vegetable world, 


dissolution is set free and takes its proper place in 
our atmosphere or unites with those vegetable or ani- 
mal substances for which it bears an affinity, re- 
appearing either as an invisible gas or vapour, or 
re-entering the substance of some solid body in the 
vegetable or animal creation, Our atmosphere, thus 
viewed, appears to be a vast sewer or channel for dis- 
sipating all noxious and unwholesome vapours, and 
effluvias, and dangerous nuisances, which would be the 
inevitable result of the continued decomposition of 
millions of human beings and other animals as well as 
the decay of the vegetable world, which would in a 
short time poison the entire globe with its inhabi- 


| tants ; while it may likewise be viewed as a great che- 
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mical laboratory or \orkshop in which the most won- 


derful transformations are effected by a great circle of 
changes such as no fairy tale ever exceeded ; in which 
solid is changed to gaseous or fluid, and vice versd, invi- 
sible to visible, and the reverse: the very bodies of our 
friends, passed away from sight, still possibly floating 
around us, in the form of invisible gas, or passed into 
the substance of a tree or a flower. Strange and wild 
and fantastic as this idea may appear at first sight, it 
is yet a great chemical and cosmical truth, demon- 
strable as any other indisputable fact of natural 
philosophy, aud may be proved as certainly as any 
proposition in Euclid. Nor does this detract, as some 
might suppose, from the wonderful doctrine of the 
resurrection of the dead, but on the contrary seems 
to confirm it in the most striking manner, proving 
that there is no such thing as annihilation or death, 





strictly speaking, here,—the dissolution or decomposi- 
tion of any body being merely its change or transfor- 
mation to another form and state of being. True, 
without the exercise of Divine power, the subtle gases 
which form the human frame of man would not re- 
arrange themselves as before. This fiat therefore is 
needed ; but surely He who has commanded every 
separate gas contained in our aerial covering to know 
its own place, and perform its own work, and retain its 
own properties, and undergo its own transformations, 
can have no difficulty in changing and transforming, 
any more than He had in originally creating, the strange 
accumulation of gases termed the human body, into 
another of a different constitution, more perfect, and 
more glorious, and adapted for a new state of 
being. 
J. Crampton, 





THE ORPHAN. 


Some time ago I made the acquaintance of a 
young boy, having neither father nor mother, who 
was picked up in the street, carried to the Foundling 
Hospital, and sent to nurse in a peasant’s family, 
and there numbered with the other children—that 
is to say, Jack did as the others did, but he was 
very far from receiving the same treatment. The 
children. taunted him with ‘his birth, the mistress 
of the household fed him on ‘scraps, the father 
made him do all the hardest work, the dog was the 
only one who licked his hand without any distinc- 
tion, and lived on friendly terms with the orphan 
boy. 
Jack had got used to his position; he felt that 
there was nothing owing to him, and accordingly he 
asked for nothing ; if he was overlooked he would go 
without his dinner and make no complaint, just as, 
alas ! he had to go without the caresses of the mother, 
the kindly words of the master, and the games of the 
children. He was always at hand to run errands 
and be of use to the rest, too often to receive chance 
blows when any one was in an ill-humour and did not 
know whom to fall upon. If anything was lost, Jack 
was called to an account for it. If anything was 
done badly, he was sure to be pronounced in fault. 
In short, the poor fellow ended by really believing 
himself responsible for whatever it was that+ went 
wrong in the house. 

After a certain number of years the hospital left 
off paying for Jack’s support. He was completely 
thrown upon the wide world, but he did not abandon 
his adopted family. He remained among the other 
children, working hard and eating little, belonging to 
no one, having no claim upon any one, and accordingly 
claiming nothing. 

One day the mother, returning home from the 
village, announced that some one had given her an 
apple for each of her children. All came running, 
and all had their apple with the exception of Jack, 
who no more thought of coming forward than the 





mother did of inviting him, There was indeed an 
apple over, but it was put by for the morrow. 

On another occasion the father, who had been to 
the fair and sold his cattle well, brought back some 
trifling presents for all his family, and distributed 
them among them. Even the dog came in for a bit 
of cake. Jack got nothing,—he did not belong to any 
of them. 

I happened to be present that time, and my heart 
really bled, but Jack seemed to look upon it as a 
mere matter of course, and lent his knife to cut up 
the last dainty bit that remained. His knife being 
given back to him, he wiped it carefully, watched 
them eating away, and was much pleased to see them 
enjoy themselves. 

My turn came now. I went to the neighbouring 
town and brought back a fine large book full of 
coloured prints, which I displayed to the assembled 
family, announcing that this magnificent volume had 
been made over to me to give to whichever of them I 
liked. 

“Me! me! me!” was heard from all the little 
voices round, 

** Gently! I cannot give it to you all: to divide it 
would be to spoil it,—it must belong to one of you 
only ; the question is, who is to be that one ?” 

*¢T, because I’m the eldest.” 

*¢T, who can read better than he.” 

*¢T, who will be so very good,” said a little girl. 

**T, who am always good,” affirmed one of the 
boys. 

All four stretched out their hands, and looked 
greedily at the coveted book. 

** And you, Jack,” said I to the orphan—but Jack 
did not answer, *‘ would not you like these pictures?” 
Still the same silence. ‘‘ Now then, Jack, let us hear 
you put in your claim to it.” 

**T have none.” 

*¢ You would not care for it then ?” 

cc I ?” 
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*¢ Yes, you.” 

¢¢ It’s much too fine for me.” 

‘¢ It’s yours, my friend, for all that,” 

Reader, was I not quite right, tell me, in this pre- 
ference shown to poor Jack? Do you not share it 
yourself, and were yon not pleased to find that he did 
get the book after all? Nay, more, have you not felt 
somewhat provoked with the four boastful little crea- 
tures who contended for my gift; piquing themselves 
upon being the eldest, upon knowing how to read, upon 
having always been good, or going always to be so? I 
am quite sure that you, too, would have decided in 
favour of poor humble little Jack. 

Well, then, I will now go further, and assert that 
in this you would have acted like the Lord Jesus 
Himself. Listen to the story that He has told us on 
this very subject. Two men entered into the 
Temple to pray. The one confidently declared to the 
Almighty that he was not as other men, unjust, 
impure ; that he fasted every week, gave alms, and 
was even much superior to that man that was at that mo- 
ment praying behind him. Meanwhile that other man 
did not dare come forward—did not dare look up; he 
kept smiting upon his breast and crying, ‘‘God be 
merciful to me a sinner !” 

You all know the rest; Jesus informs us that the 
latter was preferred to the former,—the boaster re- 
turned without having found mercy, the poor self- 
condemned, desponding sinner went home forgiven. 

The same Gospel contains another history, which 
has not yet indeed come to pass, but will find its 
accomplishment in the Day of Judgment. There will 
be men and women there to whom Jesus will say : 
‘J was sick, and ye visited me not ; I was hungry, 
and ye gave me no meat.” And all those persons will 
reply : ‘‘ When then did we leave thee to suffer un- 
heeded? Never, never!” On the other hand, to other 
men’ and women the same Jesus will say: ‘‘I was 
hungry, and ye gave me meat ; sick, and in prison, and 
ye visited me.” And they, too, will reply: ‘‘ When or 
where did we succour thee, Lord? Never, never!” 
Thus you see, even at the Day of Judgment, some will 
boast of not having done ill, while others will marvel to 
be told that they have done well. Some will be proud, 
confident—others humble and contrite. The language 
of some will be: ‘‘Iam a worthy character, and have 
nothing wherewith to reproach myself ;” of others— 
“My God, Iamasinner. Be merciful! be merciful !” 
And to the first Jesus will reply, ‘‘ Depart!” to the 
last, ‘*Come, ye blessed of my Father !” 

But who, it may be asked, are those who at the 
last day will boast of having always been respectable, 
and of never having done harm to any? Probably 
the same who take refuge in these pretensions now. 
And who will then exclaim, ‘*‘ Be merciful to me a 
sinner”? Doubtless those who raise this cry at the 
present hour. 

And now, reader, in which of these classes are you ? 
Do you boast your virtues, or confess your sins / 


Zea 





Y 


Ah, my friend, it is not enough to side with little 
Jack, the ill-used orphan, not enough to condemn the 
arrogant Pharisee who exalts himself in the presence 
of God, and to approve the abasement of the publican. 
The essential point is each for himself to avoid the 
confidence of the one, and to imitate the humility of 
the other. God resisteth the proud, and giveth grace 
to the humble. _ It is not for those who believe them- 
selves righteous that Jesus died, but for those who 
feel their need of grace and pardon. I know well 
that you admit yourself to be a sinner, but do you so 
believe the fact as to ery for mercy? It is for you 
to answer and to judge whether mercy should be 
granted you or not. 

Is it not singular that men should go on combining 
such contradictory clauses as these,—‘* I do nothing 
wrong, and God will forgive me?” Why, if you do 
nothing wrong, you do not need pardon ; whereas, if 
you require it, it can only be on account of some 
wrong-doing. The innocent are not forgiven. 

Do you know who they are who fall into this con- 
fusion of mind about pardon and well-doing ? They 
are the worst of all sinners, doubly guilty ; guilty for 
having committed faults like others, and guilty in 
refusing to confess them, And it is just this double 
iniquity which God will by no means clear. If you 
are good, renounce all claim to a pardon reserved for 
sinners ; if you implore forgiveness, own that you 
need it. Jesus has said, **I am not come to call the 
righteous, but sinners, to repentance,” and if you 
read the history of His life on earth, you will see that 
all those to whom the Lord offered the kingdom of 
Heaven are not deserving saints, but freely pardoned 
sinners, 

Who was that weeping woman to whom Jesus said, 
‘¢ Thy faith has saved thee?” A woman that was a 
sinner. 

Who was Zaccheus, to whom the Saviour declared, 
**This day is salvation come to thine house”? A 
false accuser and defrauder, ready to repair his 
wrongs, 

Who was she to whom Jesus spoke the words, 
‘* Neither do I condemn thee”? A woman taken in 
adultery, who had nothing to say in self-justification. 

Who was the dying man on the cross at Jesus’ 
right hand, to whom Jesus promised Paradise on that 
very day? A thief confessing his crimes, and pray- 
ing to the Saviour. 

What was Peter when the Lord received him back 
into His favour? A repentant renegade, 

What was David, the man after God’s own heart ? 
A criminal who wept night and day over his misdeeds, 

Yes, pardon if you will, but pardon only to those 
who feel and mourn their sins. Without this, there 
is only strict justice to be looked for, and that is but 
another word for condemnation. But there is no con- 
demnation for those who heartily humble themselves 
and heartily trust in Jesus Christ, 

N. RovssE1. 
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A MEDITATION ON GOD BECOMING MAN. 


Tue Evangeust St. Luke, in the first chapter of his | 
Gospel, verses 32, 33, thus describeth the office and | 
destination of the God-man :—‘* The Lord God shall | 
give unto him the throne of his father David : and he 
shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever; and of 
his kingdom there shall be no end.” It is difficult to 
ascertain, in’ a preceding verse, whether the expression 
**of the house of David” is meant to apply to the 
virgin or to Joseph, though the best judges of the 
language give it to the former. What evidence there 
was wanting of the royal lineage of the virgin is 
here furnished by Gabriel in the expression, ‘* the 
throne of his father David,” a relation which could 
only exist through his mother. After what the angel 
had stated, that for his proper Father he was to 
acknowledge none but God alone, this is important, 
as evidence that the prophecy was fulfilled, that 
Messiah should come of the seed of David. These 
three characteristics of Messiah—that he should be 
of the royal line, and sit upon the’ throne of Israel, 
and wield the rod of universal empire—were nursed in 
the expectations of the Jews, and misinterpreted of a 
temporal government. To us perusing the prophecies 
on which these three mistakes were founded, this inter- 
pretation seems a manifest prejudice. But the passages 
on which their opinions rested are not so distinct as to 
preclude such mistakes in a people ground down with 
a foreign yoke, and acquainted with the frequent 
temporal interferences of God, as we'may see by 
consulting the 89th and 110th Psalms, the 9th chap- 
ter of Isaiah, and Daniel’s remarkable prophecy of 
the seventy weeks, where they chiefly occur. Now 
it is remarkable that Peter, after Pentecost, in preach- 
ing to the people, twice lays hold of these very pro- 
phecies which the angel presented to the ear of the 
virgin—thereby proving that they contain the chief 
characteristics which were applied to Messiah in the 
ideas of the people. This reasoning of Peter, as it is 
given in the 2nd of the Acts, is our guide in inter- 
preting them, and compels us to refer the kingly office 
of Christ here spoken of to the resurrection and ascen- 
sion on high, for this is his conclusion :—*‘ Therefore, 
let all the house of Israel know assuredly that God 
hath made that same Jesus which ye have crucified 
both Lord and Christ ;” reckoning His ascension to be 
the fulfilment of that prophecy, ‘* The Lord did say 
unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right hand until I 
make thine enemies thy footstool’ ;”—a passage from 
which our Lord argues to the same end in the 22nd 
chapter of Matthew. This postponement of His reign 
till after the resurrection is also to be inferred from 
that passage in Luke :—*“ I appoint unto you a king- 
dom, as my Father hath appointed unto me a king- 
dom.” In the same spirit all those passages in the 
Gospels are to be explained which speak of the king- 
dom of heaven; as, when it is said of the Baptist, 
‘yet the least in the kingdom of heaven is greater 
than he,” it is meant that the knowledge of the least, | 
after My kingdom shall come, will be greater than 
the knowledge of John, though he be second to | 





| raised up unto them like unto Moses, 


none of the Prophets. Till our Saviour ascended, 
the kingdom of heaven suffered violence,—that 
is, was in difficulties, struggling into life, erected 
only in part. When He arose, the hostility of 
its foes was conquered, He was placed ‘on the right 
hand of power, and the host of heaven was called 
upon to worship him. He entered into sovereignty 
above, and began His government of the Church, His 
people upon earth, with pouring down the Spirit on 
Pentecost, as we learn from the argument of Peter 
referred to above: ‘* Therefore being by the right 
hand of God exalted, and having received of the 
Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, He hath 
shed forth this, which ye now see and hear.” Now 
why his exaltation is said to be to the throne of 
David is easy to be seen. David was brought from 
feeding the ewes with young to feed the people of 
Israel ; Christ was brought from the dust of death 
to sit on the throne of Heaven and feed His Church. 
David was banished, persecuted, and prosecuted, 
before he reached his power; so was Christ. He 
was triumphant over all his enemies ; so was Christ. 
He loved Israel in all his calamities, and never lifted 
the sword but against his enemies; so did Christ. 
He made himself great and glorious in the countries 
round about Jerusalem ; and so did Christ. God had 
frequent communications with him in his humiliation ; 
so He had with Christ. ‘ David’s meek endurance of 
his calamities won him the name of the man after 
God’s own heart ; and Christ was the only-begotten 
and well-beloved of the Father, full of grace and 
truth. 

The next part of the description is, that he was to 
reign over the house of Jacob for ever ; which is alle- 
gorical in the same sense as the former, and an allegory 
more beautiful and complete is nowhere to be found 
than that between the house of Jacob and the Church 
of Christ upon the earth. The former was chosen to 
uphold the worship and name of God among the 
heathen, the latter to uphold His name and glory in 
the world. The example of the Apostle in the tenth 
chapter of the Corinthians is our warrant for opening 
up this allegory a little. The house of Jacob was first 
brought into the land of Goshen, rich and fair ; so was 
man into this world, beautiful and blessed. Goshen be- 
came, by their forgetfuluess of God, a land of bondage 
and sufferings ; so hath this earth become to our race 
a land of thorns and briers ; and so it is found, both 
literally and figuratively, by every one of God’s people 
ere they be delivered out of its slavery. The house of 
Jacob was delivered out of Egypt by the commissioned 
servant of God against all the arts and devices of the 
treacherous king ; so are God’s people delivered from 
the dominion of the world, and of thé Prince of the 
world, by a Prophet which the Lord their God hath 
The house of 
Jacob longed sore after the flesh-pots of Egypt, and 
went apostate after the gods of the heathen ; so do 
the spiritual Israel long grieve under remaining cor- 
ruption, and fall before old temptations from which 
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they should have been clean escaped, and they long 
pursue a wandering course through the wilderness of 
life, And they have their spiritual rock, whichis Christ, 
for which their thirsty soul fainteth asin a dry, parched 
land, wherein there is no water. And they have 
their spiritual bread to eat, the manna sent down from 
Heaven, And they have their brazen serpent set up 
on high, to which to look and be healed. And finally, 
they have their spiritual Jordan to pass, where they 
are circumcised anew from all the filth and pollution 
of the flesh which still adhered to them. This land 
of their wanderings being passed, the allegory seems 
to fail, for there are no Canaanites, no giant sons of 
Anak, no Philistines to encounter, n® Babylonish 
captivity to.wmdergo, no melancholy stream of Babel 
into whose waters to pour the tears of captivity, and 
on whose willows to hang their harps of sorrow ; but, 
the dividing stream being passed, the spiritual house 
of Jacob shall possess Canaan for ever; neither shall 
they hunger any more, neither thirst any more; 
neither shall the sun iight on them nor any heat. 
But the Lamb which is in the midst,,of them shall 
feed them, and shall lead them unto living fountains 
of water, and God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes. 

He shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever, and 
of his kingdom there shall be no end, In that, perhaps, 
most instructive, and, doubtless, most sublime chapter 
of the New Testament, 1 Corinthians xv., Paul informs 
us that ‘* He must reign till He hath put all enemies 
under his feet ; the last enemy that shall be destroyed 
is death. Then cometh the end, when He shall have 
delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father ; 
when He shall have put down all rule, and all autho- 
rity and power. And when all things shall be subdued 
unto Him, then shall the Son also himself be subject 
unto Him that put all things under Him, that God 
may be all in all.” The mystery of the kingdom 
commonly called the mediatorial kingdom, is here 
opened up more.distinctly than in any other part of 
Scripture, and large views into its future. economy 
are disclosed. Death is to be destroyed; John saw 
him cast with hell, or the grave, into the lake of fire, 


and along with them every one that was not written) 


in the book of life. Then he saw in his vision the new 
heavens and the new earth, and the holy city come 
down from God in heaven, into which nothing entereth 
that defiieth or worketh abomination, or maketh a lie, 
Now John, in delineating what he saw of the nature 
of things when death was destroyed, and the kingdom 
given up, always mentions the Lord God Almighty 
and the Lamb together, with equal circumstance and 
equal power. ‘‘I saw no temple therein ; for the Lord 
God Almighty and the Lamb are the temple of it. And 
the city had no need of the sun, for the glory of God 
did lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof. .., 
And he showed me a pure river of water of life, clear 
as crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God and of 
the Lamb, . . . And there shall be no more curse; but 
the throne of God and of the Lamb shall be in it; and 
His servants shall serve Him.” This conjunction of 
the Lord God and the Lamb constantly makes it 
manifest that now they filled one office in governing 
the new estate of men, And so the language of Paul, 


that He should give up the management of affairs 
unto his Father, is interpreted to mean that He should 
cease to take the lead. Exercising that power which 
was given to Him in heaven and on earth, but having 
redeemed His people from all their enemies, and 
completed the work given Him to perform, He would 
now, pass into His former relation unto God, and 
His former standing in heaven, which it seems by 
John was to sit upon the same throne and fill the 
same functions. The opposers of Christ’s divinity lay 
hold of various texts like that from the Corinthians 
to establish their opinions, which I think inconsistent 
with revealed truth, aud disadvantageous to the cause 
of holiness, First they make use of those passages 
regarding Christ’s incarnation where He declares His 
inferiority to the Father ; then of those passages re- 
garding His resurrection, ascension, and reception on 
high, which represent.those honours to have been 
derived from His Father’s hand ; and lastly, of pas- 
sages like this, which refer to the end of all things, 
when He shall be subject to the Father. And bring- 
ing forward these three classes of texts, they confound 
and mislead those who do not understand the truth 
in all its parts. Now these passages, so far from making 
against the truth of His divinity, make strongly for it, 
were necessary to express the whole truth, and, more- 
over, to the believers of His divinity were pregnant 
with a thousand wholesome uses, For be it gbserved, 
when He became man, He stepped from His exaltation, 
He was actually an inferior ; but He had become so of 
His own accord to accomplish our salvation. The 
wonder is not, therefore, that speaking of Himself thus 
He should use language denoting inferiority, but the 
wouder is that He should so often use language indi- 
cating equality: ‘‘I and my Father are. one”—meaning 
one in their designs, Again, when His work was 
finished, Satan defeated, sin resisted, death aud the 
grave despoiled, and He was arisen from the dead, 
God lifted Him up to an exaltation seemingly more 
excessive than He had before; that is,,.He Himself 
retired from the conducting of human. salvation, and 
anointed Jesus Lord and King, and committed all 
power in heaven and on earth into His hand. That 
the Father should be represented as the agent in this 
exaltation was necessary, in order to show unto men 
and angels, and the Son Himself, that He was satisfied 
with what had been done, as well as to express His 
own sense of His Son’s performance. Unless such 
language had been used, such demonstrations of high 
gratification been given above, we below could never 
have been informed of the success of our Saviour, nor 
ever have reposed our trust in Him, , This language, 
therefore, was unecessary to bring,out this part of the 
truth, And lastly, having, beem promoted:.to a con- 
spicuous station, an office, as it were, undivided, of 
bringing many sons unto glory, when this end was 
accomplished He reverted to His ancient place, and 
therefore language was necessary to express this 





reduction of power or down-laying of office. So that 
all these three stages of his wonderful office—His 
| coming from His place to take it, His advancement 
| above His place for having succeeded and triumphed 
|in order to complete it, His reduction out of that 
| advancement when all was finished into the condi- 
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tion whence He first descended to the high emprise— 
have need of these very forms of expression to make 
themknown. And therefore, so far from being discou- 
raged in our faith in His divinity by these passages, 
or explaining them away, we hold them and cherish 
them as the exposition of the wonderful transforma- 
tions of nature, and the great. stages of performance 
which had to be gone through in order to complete 
our redemption, and develope that wonderful scheme 
into the depths of which angels desire to look. Now 
what that condition was out of which He came at first, 
and into which He shall return at length, might be 
manifested at large out of Moses, and the Prophets, 
and the Psalms, and the Apostles, and the Apoca- 
lypse. From the Evangelists least of all, who treat 
only of the Incarnation, from its first beginning in 
Gabriel’s Anunciation, until its completion at the 
Ascension ; and yet even thence large evidence might 
be collected from the Saviour’s own lips. But this is 
not our present calling, which is to set forth matter 
bearing upon that high destination which Gabriel pro- 
nounced over the Babe while He was yet unconceived ; 
and it will not be objected that, in drawing out the 
nature of this kingdom, we have defended the faith 
against those whom we conceive to be its greatest 
enemies, - 

Now, though that account we have rendered does 
not make His kingdom to last for ever in eternity, it 
makes it to last for ever in time, When time shall 
be no more, and the sun which measureth time shall 
be extinguished, and a new light of God and the Lamb 
shall shine— when a king’s defensive functions shall no 
more be called for—when every danger and even occa- 
sion of fall shall have departed from the New Jerusalem, 
the City of our King—then what avail the crown, and 
sceptre, and sword of sovereign majesty ? Truly He shall 
still be King, inasmuch as there shall be universal ac- 
cordancy with Hisrule: but Heshall be more than King, 
He shall be the light of life— fe shall be the water of 
life—He shall be the temple of their souls. St. John 
saw it all in the Apocalypse, and hath drawn it out 
for the edification of the saints. But the name of 
King will not cover these various functions, and there- 
fore it is cast away as a relic of less fortunate times, 
when we stood in jeopardy and needed defence—when 
we were weak and needed establishment—when we 
were unsteady and needed both laws, and police, and 
correction, There isa throne still, on which are seated 
the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb—whither the 
spirits of the just look and their souls are enlightened 
—whence the river of life flows through which they 
are strengthened—on whose banks on either side is the 
tree of life, whcse leaves are for the healing of the 
nations. And there is no more curse, and His servants 
serve Him. 

So much will He who is the root of Jesse, so 
much will He do for our souls; to such a place, 
through all passages of danger, and contingencies 
of fortune, and resistance of enemies, will He bring 
us, as He doth in this same place testify: ‘* And 
the spirit and the bride say, Come. And let him 
that heareth say, Come. And let him that is athirst 
come, And whosoever will, let him take of the 
water of life freely.” This royal function of Christ 





expresses much of His usefulness to our souls, 
pointing out His care, and provision, and protection, 
and defence far above any monarch’s; and it was 
especially acceptable to the seed of Abraham languish- 
ing under a foreign yoke. And had they been wise 
to understand it in its proper sense, they would have 
been saved with an everlasting deliverance. And as 
if the Lord loved His ancient people above measure, 
and would woo them to continue His by every means, 
He not only opens the Gospel in the visitation of 
Gabriel with the promise of David’s son to reign for 
ever, but Jesus concludes and shuts up all His com- 
munications with these words in the last chapter 
of the Revelation: ‘*I Jesus have sent mine angel to 
tistify unto you these things in the Churehes. Iam 
the root and the offspring of David, the bright and 
morning star.” This is the beginning and ending 
of the Gospel, that He shall sit upon the throne of 
David, and rule and defend His people Israel from 
all their enemies. But among freemen, whose po- 
litical estate doth not depend upon royalty alone, 
but upon wholesome establishments of government, 
and impartial administration of law,—and still more 
aniong republicans, who love not the name and vene- 
rate not the office of the king, —hath this figure lost the 
significancy which it had among the Jews, who looked 
to the royal era of David as to thoir Augustine age of 
glory, and saw in that accomplished prince every- 
thing that exalted them as a people. To bring home 
the same effect upon our minds, it was necessary to 
adjoin some of the other similitudes. by which 
Christ’s various ministry over us is depicted. That of 
our prophet also hath lost its purchase over the mind, 
for there are now no prophets on the earth, That of 
priest also hath fallen, and comes over the modern 
heart with none of the pomp, and grandeur, and 
solemn awe with which it impressed a servant of 
Moses. But there are other siwilitudes in Scrip- 
ture to express that dearest.of relations, which shall 
never fail upon the heart while man is man. He is 
to fulfil to each one of us the office of a Friend more 
close than a brother—He is a Physician to heal our 
sicknesses—and He is a Comforter to comfort our 
distresses—and He is our Shepherd to give His life for 
the sheep—and He is our Redeemer to bring again 
our captivity with songs of deliverance—and He is 
our Intercessor to plead for us against the just anger 
of God—and He is our Meditator to stand between us 
and fearful judgment. And earthly relations of 
endearment being exhausted, inanimate things are 
applied to for shadowing forth this wonderful union. 
He is the vine on which we are engrafted, and He is 
the head which nourishes us as His members. He is 
our bread of life, and our water of salvation. He is 
our shield and our buckler, and our strong tower, and 
He is the sun in whore light we live, and He is the 
way in which we walk, aud the truth by which we 
are guided, and the life in the strength of which we 
shall never die. Each of these dear relations of our 
existence, each of these necessary elements of our life, 
each of these refuges in straits, each and all of these 
are used in Scripture to express that which He be- 
comes unto those who believe and repose their trust 
in His name. 
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Now if the language of Scripture have any sig- 
nificancy, and the Word of God have any shadow 
of truth, there must be something in that Being 
whose office and destination are thus described— 
something beneficial in the last degree to the health 
and happiness of the human soul. I know not by 
what terms of stronger meaning and higher endear- 
ment, the most doting love could be described. The 
juice of everything wholesome, the balm of everything 
medicinal, the essence of everything joyful, have 
been mingled into one cup, which is offered to our 
lips, and which surely we will never have the heart 
to put away or dash unto the ground. Were I to speak 
my mind freely with regard to Christ, and bring «wut 
His character and His performance from the obscuri- 
ties of scholastic language, and the shadows of obso- 
lete similitudes, into the broad sunshine of daily life 
and experience,—then would I say that, as a man, were 
He nothing more, He hath earned the place nearest 
to our heart. Who like Him hath changed and new- 
modelled the whole institute of human life, impress- 
ing the features of His Gospel deep into the laws and 
constitutions of all Christian lands? Who brought 
charity and meekness and mercy back again to dwell 
upon the earth? Who opened up the pure and 
bountiful and forgiving character of God? Who 
taught suffering humanity a strength to bear up under 
affliction? Who gave the heart a peace to live upon 
in the very swell and bosom of agitation? Who 
made the poor man richer than the mines of the East, 
and the lowly man higher than a king? Who taught 
the great and the rich and the mighty how to use 
their talents for the blessing of mankind? Who 
denounced the cold-blooded scoffer, and the ambitious 
man who tramples upon the necks of men? Who 
plants the cannons of heaven against hardness and 
cruelty of heart, and fulminates the thunders of hell 
against malice and revenge—who but Christ? He 
brought into the world a new set of maxims, a new 
idea of greatness, founded upon His delineations of 
God, and His exhibition of Himself. He hath, as it 
were, doubled the resources of men, by opening up the 
world to come, and teaching them how to draw present 
possession out of futurity formerly as dark as the grave. 
I blame the world, not for admiring a new discovery in 
science, or a high specimen of worth, or a*great master 
of any art; but I blame the world withal that it is so 
callous, so ungrateful, so entirely dead to this Man who 
hath begotten men into a new image, and overspread 
human life with softness and enjoyment—who hath 
rubbed down the asperities, and given each one in his 
straitened sphere a range more boundless than an | 
uncontrolled sovereign? He is not only a King, but 
He hath given every one the power of being a king, 
by breaking down the confinements of hope and 
desire and enjoyment, and giving them all the latitude 
of heaven to expatiate over. Asa mere man, there- 
fore, I say He should carry our homage over every | 
one who hath worn our image. 

But as that Man in whom our state for eternity | 
stands, He comes into closer contact with our feelings. | 








Our parents gave us our present being, and we should 


love them as the instrument of its blessings; but 
Christ gives us birth into a second being, and we 
should love Him with a love stronger than parental, 
by how much the blessings of eternity surpass those 
of time. If there be any degradation in sin, any 
suffering and sorrow; if there be any agony in an 
unquiet bosom, or any dread of an offended God ; 
then, as the Deliverer from these ills we should love 
Him, and adore Him. Oh, what He hath done for 
human kind, and with what an everlasting love He 
hath loved them! He would not suffer them to die, 
but He died Himself in their stead. He would not 
suffer us to be cursed, but He became a curse for us. 
He hath made us kings and priests unto God, and we 
shall reign with Him for evermore. 

Oh ye children of men, rejoice ye in your King! Ye 
have naught to fear amidst the convulsions of the 
universe. Though the earth be removed, and though 
the mountains be carried into the depths of the sea, 
though the waters thereof roar and be troubled, 
though the mountains shake with the swelling thereof, 
there is a river the streams of which shall make glad 
the city of God, the holy place of the tabernacles of 
the Most High. God is in the midst of you, ye shall 
not be moved. God shall help you, and that right 
early. Ye shall lay yourself down to sleep ; and the 
curtain of the Lord shall be round about you. Ye 
shall wake in the morning with joy, and walk all 
the day long in your uprightness. Happy are ye, 
thrice happy, who obey from the heart that form of 
godliness which Christ hath delivered unto you, for 
ye know not what it is to be driven by sin into roads 
which ye hate and despise—knowing better, and fol- 
lowing worse, Ye know not the load of a weary pain- 
ful life, only to be exchanged for a heavier load at 
death. ' And ye know not the decline of nature’s 
nobler parts, which sin eateth out like acanker. And 
ye have joy in the Word of God, and happiness in 
prayer, and communion with heaven. Rejoice and 
be exceeding glad, for ye have put off what is mean, 
and put on what is noble ; ye have shaken off the 
pollutions of vice, and been clothed upon with what- 
ever things are true, honest, lovely, and of good re- 
port. And neither life nor death, nor things present 
nor things to come, shall separate you from the love of 
God in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

The King on whom we have been meditating is not, 
like the tyrant of cruel Rome, coming into power with 
a reeking sword in his right hand, or with a long 
black roll of persons proscribed and condemned. Let 
us not be tossed and troubled and dismayed, for 
He is the King of Mercy. Why should we stand 
afar off, seeing there has issued from His court no 
writ of outlawry against one son of man, but the 
evangelical writ of plenary and unconditional par- 
don? Oh, let us come, then, and become the deni- 
zens of this happy well-defended kingdom of grace, 
that none of us may perish from the way—that with 
one consent we may go on our way rejoicing—and be 
blessed in the enjoyment of God through all eternity. 
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TALEBEARING, 


Aaarnst the grosser sins of the tongue it is hardly 
necessary to warn Christian people. They are not 
likely to be guilty of either daring blasphemy or 
cruel malignant lying. Abstinence from the worst 
and most aggravated sins of speech is for most men a 
very easy virtue, and can give no claim to appro- 
priate the very remarkable saying of St. James, that 
‘If any man offend not in word, the same is a perfect 
man, and able also to bridle the whole body.” But 
some cf the lighter offences of the tongue, as they are 
the most common, are also, perhaps, the most annoy- 
ing and mischievous in their consequences. 

Talebearing is a sin which a great many people are 
committing constantly ; their consciences never con- 
demn them for it; they never ask God to forgive it ; 
they take no trouble to resist the temptations to it ; 
and even when they discover the pain, the misunder- 
standing, the strife it sometimes produces, they are 
‘sorry it should have so happened,” they ‘‘ meant no 
harm,” but they are very inadequately impressed with 
their responsibility and guilt. 

There are indeed some kinds of talebearing about 
the wickedness of which there can be no misappre- 
hension. Ezekiel speaks of ‘‘ men that carry tales to 
shed blood.” 
ports which reach them, without carefully considering 
whether what has been said or done admits of any 
explanation which would remove the apparent guilt, 
there are some persons who deliberately blast the 
characters of their acquaintances, poison the love and 
confidence of old friends, or add fuel to the hatred of 
men who are enemies already. Such talebearing as 
this is the proof of horrible malice; every upright and 
generous man will loathe and execrate it. 

But the talebearer may be innocent of bad inten- 
tion, and yet do incalculable mischief. The man who 
fires at random may inflict a mortal wound as well as 
the man who takes adeliberate aim, The dagger may 
not be poisoned, and yet it may kill) The Hebrew 
word in Prov. xxvi. 20, which has-been well translated 
a *‘talebearer,” meant originally nothing more than a 
chatterer, a garrulous person, one that talks fast. We 
all know people of that kind, people that gossip in- 
cessantly, whose tongue never wearies, whose talk for 
one single day would fill the columns of the Times with 
domestic accidents, petty offences, the sayings of their 
friends, the habits and customs of all their neighbours. 
They know, or they guess, who was invited to dinner 
next door last week, and why it was that two or three 
who were invited did not come: they can tell you the 
reason why one young lady has gone from home, and 
why another looks pale and ill: they know how it is 
that one of their acquaintances has moved into a 
smaller house, and the exact amount of the legacy 
which has enabled another to set up a brougham 
instead of a phaeton : they know the sins and short- 
comings of the cook and housemaid in every family 
they visit, and how it is some of their dear friends 
change their servants so often ;—they can tell you, or 
think they can, all about the fortunate investments of 
one gentleman, and the business losses of another : 


Without investigating the truth of re- | 





they create and they explain innumerable mysteries : 
they have found out how it happened that two fast 
friends met each other in the street without speaking ; 
and why it was that somebody passed the plate at the 
last collection. They have no bad designs, They 
mean to wrong no man’s character, to hurt no man’s 
feelings. But they have an insatiable curiosity, and 
a tongue which nothing can restrain. They forget the 
Apostolic precept, ‘* Study to be quiet, and to do your 
own business.” Without meaning it, they betray every 
man’s privacy; they tell every man’s secrets, and 
generally tell them incorrectly ; they stir up strife, 
and their ‘* words are as wounds.” (Prov. xviii. 8.) 


What are some of the causes of this unhappy and 
most mischievous habit ? 

It is often, perhaps generally, the result of in- 
tellectual poverty. I infer that the man who is 
always talking to me about the small affairs of his 
friends and acquaintances has nothing better to talk 
about. He plainly confesses his destitute condition, 
If there were in him any shrewdness, any humour, 
any wisdom, any knowledge of a worthy kind, he 
would not insult me by attempting to entertain me 
with such miserable fare. No doubt he brings out 
his best. It is a pity that he does not know that his 
silence would be more instructive and more amusing 
than his speech. 

It is very commonly, too, the result of the absence of 
intelligent interest in great affairs, and of devotion to 
any noble and elevated pursuits. The man who has 
a love for literature and the arts, or who watches with 
solicitude the fortunes of nations, or who is keenly 
interested in the triamph of great principles in politics 
or religion, or who is personally engaged in zealous 
endeavours to diminish the sufferings of mankind, and 
to recover from their sin those who have forgotten 
God, will seldom be a talebearer himself, or waste 
time in listening to one. 

Again, this habit is generally the sign of a very weak 
judgment. There are many persons who show the 
most amazing incapacity of appreciating the impres- 
sion their words are sure to produce. They will 
tell you in the most innocent way tales about people 
you know, which, if they cannot be contradicted or 
modified by explanatory circumstances, must destroy 
all confidence in their commercial stability, their 
personal honour, or their religious sincerity. They 
have no sense of the care they should have taken 
before believing the report themselves, much less of 
the gravity of the reasons which alone could justify 
their repeating it even if true. And, when the matter 
is less serious, it is still surprising with what lightness 
and unconcern they will sow the seeds of distrust, of 
suspicion, of dislike. They are often so kindly that 
if they could form any estimate of the practical effect 
of what they say, they would cut out their tongues 
rather than be talebearers any more. The mischief 
they produce is not to be attributed to malice, but to 
feebleness of judgment; for which, however, they are 





often to be blamed as well as pitied. 
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Talebearing with some people is a means of assert- 
ing their self-importance. It is curious to watch 
the indications of their anxiety to show the con- 
fidential relations in which they stand to every one 
who is supposed to be worth knowing for his wealth, 
position, or intellectual power. They'do not seem to 
perceive, that if they are trusted by ‘the persons: of 
whom they speak so freely, they are proving: ‘by their 
imprudent speech how unworthy they are of confidence. 
A still more serious and injurious form ‘which this 
vanity assumes is, when the talebearer; in order to 
produce an impression of his own consequence, : be- 
trays information which has come ‘to him in his’ pro- 
fessional or official capacity. But to’ some persons 
the temptations of vanity are so strong as to overcome 
all considerations of prudence, justice, and honour. 

Some people are talebearers, also, through the, love 
of being listened to and producing a sensation. They 
delight to see the amazement which follows the reve- 
lation of their last discovery. They know that 
nothing which their own brains have produced will 
interest any mortal under the sun; but they havea 
craving to be the centre of attentive listeners: and 
so instead of wit they talk scandal ; they can’t say 
anything very wise, but they can speak about the 
unexpected misfortunes or the ludicrous: follies: ‘of 
their neighbours. Talebearers’ of this kind are 
always delighted when they happen to hear anything 
very piquant ; they are restless till they have’ told it. 
They know exactly how to throw light and/shade into 
their story, and how to dress every feature of it to 
the best advantage. They are not satisfied, like some 
inferior followers of the trade, with gossip of any 
kind ; they have an artistic instinct for what willbe 
effective. They are not quite without sympathy if they 
happen to see a neighbour: overtaken’ by an accident, 
but it is a real consolation 'to them that they can tell 
how it occurred. If they only reflected for’a moment, 
they would discover, to their shame, that very often 
the gravest and saddest circumstances of human life 
have been to them only fresh material for satisfying 
the miserable desire to touch the hearts and awaken 
the curiosity of their friends. 

There is reason enough for avoiding the habit of 
talebearing in what we have’ seen’ of its “ignoble 
origin ; whoever indulges in it shows’ himself desti- 
tute of sense or of judgment or of right feeling. But 
there are other reasons which : deserve our: con- 
sideration. 

Talebearing is a waste, and worse than a waste, 
of the faculty of speech. No one supposes that we 
ought never to speak except when we have something 
remarkably wise to say. To tell the truth, most of 
us find it very wearying to listen to people. who 
always ‘* talk like a book.” Conversation may be 
very harmless and yet not instructive; pleasant 
amusing talk is one of the healthiest of recreations. 
I am very thankful that there are flowers in the world 
as well as fruit-trees, singing-birds as well as birds 
that look well on the table, pictures and music as 
well as cotton goods and hardware. I am very 
thankful, too, that there are people whose conversa- 
tion is picturesque and entertaining, as well as people 
who can talk science and philosophy. As change of 


vlike:sarcasm, that their jesting will look like earnest, 





air and sleep are necessary for the body, so some 
freedom and rest are necessary for the mind, But 
our recreation is neither harmless nor healthful when 
it.is derived. from invading the privacy of other men’s 
homes, .or from tearing to, pieces, however justly, 
other men’s reputations.., This is a pernicious, not an 
innocent use of the tongue. And those who are 
habitually, guilty of it, not only employ their own 
faculty of speech badly, they,also hinder their friends 
from. talking, to. better purpose. , When, once you 
discover that a.man is a talebearer, you are, very 
little inclined. to speak before him with perfect 
freedom, .and..shrink from telling the thoughts 
which lie deepest in..your .heart, remembering the 
precept, ‘‘ Cast not your pearls before swine,”’ 
Talebearing appeals to and strengthens a. mean 
and vulgar. curiosity, and so does harm to those who 
listen. to it, . They become accomplices in the sin, they 
are almost sure to catch the infection and to crown 
every story by another.. One talebearer makes many. 
It. also destroys the freedom of life and the unreserve 
of friendship. It has been said by some one, Always 
live with your friend as though he might some day 
become your enemy, and with your enemy as though 
he might some day become your friend. _ Friendship 
isi not worth having on such terms; and all the life 
and joy of kindly intercourse, perish in the presence of 
the ‘talebearer:. Open-heaited men like to think aloud, 
trusting to the good sense of their friends to supply 
the necessary limitations to all they say... You may 
repeat their exact. words and yet misrepresent them most 
injuriously ; for you.cannot repeat the circumstances in 
which, they were uttered, nor the tone of the speaker, 
nor his look ; nor can,you explain what he knew would 
be the impression produced by their language on those 
who heard it. You must have seen sometimes how 
the entrance'of. a talebearer puts.an end to all free 
talk., Men know that the warm expression of high 
religious:feeling will look like Pharisaical pretentious- 
ness if it is repeated, that, their kindly fun will look 


that: their, merriment will look like childish nonsense. 
It. would not be hard to find people who have lost all 
openness and freedom, through their observation -or 
through their bitter experience of the mischief done by 
talebearers,.. It.is an intolerable.bondage which this 
wretched habit imposes upon many ; they feel obliged 
never to say anything that. might not be printed, just 
as they said it, in next day’s paper, and read by all the 
world: 'Talebearing has made them stiff and cold, 
nervously cautious, and hopelessly reserved. 

But, besides, it is impossiblethat the talebearer should 
be free from the guilt of circulating falsehood, There 
are very few things of which we can be quite sure ; very 
few of us haye ever heard anything about ourselves 
which was not more or less inaccurate, And the chances 
are that the man who is under the power of this habit 
is incapable of receiving a just and accurate impression 
even of what he sees and hears, himself, and. in the 
perpetual repetition of his story he is certain to, give 
it a great variety of shapes. The power of telling a 
tale just as it happened is almost as rare as the power 
of sketching a true portrait. Words are perhaps 
harder to use well than lines and colours, And if 
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you tell the story yourself with tolerable correctness, 
you can never be sure that it will be told correctly by 
any one person that hears it from you. Some cir- 
cumstances will be dropped which change the whole 
look of it, something will be unconsciously added that 
will give it altogether a different colour ; the sketch, 
as it leaves your hand, may be tolerably correct, but it 
will require a clever artist exactly to reproduce it. 
You are not responsible, you think, for what other 
people make of your story: but you are—for it is 
almost certain, and you know it—that it will come out 
of their lips with omissions or misapprehensions 
which will make it quite untrue. While you said 
nothing, no harm could be done : as soon as you have 
told the tale, you have no control over it. You may 
have been careful to put in all the qualifications and 
explanations which would prevent any wrong being 
done, but it requires very little knowledge of life to 
be aware that these are likely to disappear after one or 
two repetitions. 

Of all the foolish pretences by which talebearers 
justify themselves for telling what should never be 
told, surely this is the most ridiculous, that they spoke 
‘in confidence.” If they find it so hard to hold their 
tongue, what right have they to subject a friend to 
the inconvenience which they could not bear them- 
selves? If they are guilty of betraying trust, what 
right have they to expect that their own trust will 
not be betrayed? They ask their friend ‘* not to tell,” 
but their example is likely to be more effective than 
their precept. 

There is one curious device by which some people 
seek to indulge their prevailing vice, and yet to avoid, 
as they think, telling secrets, which is worth noticing. 
They give the story but cancel the names. Some- 
times they begin on this plan, but unintentionally a 
single name slips out, and everything is plain at once ; 
or they find it so tedious and tiresome to keep up the 
mystery, that with great protestations of not having 
meant to name anybody they tell you who it is, 
Very often, if no accident of this kind happens, the 
veil is easily seen through ; and even if you are 
careful to omit half the story to throw your hearer off 
the scent, it sometimes happens that he has heard 
from some one else what you omit to tell, and then, 
like the pieces of a broken tally, the two parts 
curiously fit into each other, and you have made him 
much wiser than you intended, 

Again, it is hardly possible for a talebearer not to 
get into the habit of talking more about the faults 
of others than about their excellencies, Most novel- 
ists feel that if there is no wickedness in their 
book, it is almost sure to be dull; and most tale- 
bearers find that there is something much more 
effective in a story about the weaknesses, mistakes, 
or follies of others than in a story about their wisdom 
and virtue. You may speak of the good deeds of 
your friends incessantly, and never earn the name. 
The very word ‘‘ talebearer” has come to mean one who 
tells tales to other people’s discredit ; and we have 
not a word in the language which denotes one who 
habitually speaks of other men’s excellencies. 

Finally, talebearing is the fruitful cause of mis- 
understanding, and embitters and perpetuates un- 





kindliness and enmity. ‘‘ Where no wood is, there 
the fire goeth out; so where there is no talebearer, 
the strife ceaseth.” ‘‘ The tongue of a busybody,” 
says Bishop Hall, ‘‘is like the tail of Samson’s foxes : 
carries firebrands, and is enough to set the whole field 
of the world in a flame.” More than half the quarrels 
in families, more than half the estrangements among 
friends, are the result of this most common yet most 
sinful practice. Words spoken carelessly or in haste, 
reported seriously ; words spoken without any ill 
meaning, interpreted injuriously by a suspicious hearer, 
and carried to a third party with notes and comments; 
words spoken in a connection which deprived them of 
their sting, separated from all that preceded and all 
that followed them, and told with an air of sympathy 
to the last man who should have heard of them—how 
often these have estranged hearts that loved each 
other well, and been followed by life-long enmity ! 

Acts which were harmless, and perhaps praiseworthy, 
but which are unintelligible to those who are not 
familiar with all their circumstances,—how often have 
these been narrated and regretted and mourned over, 
until the reputation of a good man has cruelly suffered, 
and old friends been made to distrust him ! 

Without malice, apparently without motive, through 
mere carelessness and love of gossip, tales have been 
often told which have darkened the sunlight of many 
a home, cut to the quick many a sensitive soul, 
destroyed the confidence and affection which had 
silently grown up through years of kindly intercourse 
and happy friendship. 

That a tale is true is no reason for telling it. Many 
a man utters words in haste and irritation which he 
would gladly recall by almost any sacrifice. To repeat 
them is to be guilty of heartless cruelty. Inten- 
tionally to use a merely accidental slip, to rob a man 
of the love of those who are dear to him, is the act of 
a fiend ; and to do it carelessly deserves severe con- 
demnation. 


And now what counsel should be given to those 
who are so unfortunate as to have talebearers among 
their acquaintances ? 

Never listen to them, if you can helpit. ‘‘ The 
receiver is as bad as the thief.” If you are deaf, 
they will soon be dumb, When they come to tell 
you something you ‘‘ought to know,” tell them 
that very often the old line is true, that ‘‘ Where 
ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” You may 
indeed sometimes think that it is better the tale 
should be told to you than to anybody else, and that 
when once you have heard it, it will not be told 
again ; this may, perhaps, be a reason for tolerating 
the talebearer, especially if you are quite sure that 
not the slightest impression will be produced on your 
own mind to the injury of any one involved in the 
story. By listening you may, perhaps, prevent fur- 
ther mischief. But even this is a doubtful justifica- 
tion; and you ought not to be satisfied without 
attempting to make the talebearer sensible of his folly 
and sin. 

Never give him the chance of reporting anything 
about yourself. Shroud yourself in impenetrable re- 
serve. Make him feel that his habit excludes him 
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from all the pleasures of confidence and intimacy with 
wise men. Talk to him about the weather and the 
erops, the news from America and the Dublin Exhi- 
bition. Never say anything that may not be safely 
twisted into any conceivable shape, reported by a 
hundred foolish tongues, without doing auy harm. 
Never tell him anything that you would not trust 
him to say over again in any words he might like 
to use, and with every possible misapprehension of 
your meaning, on the platform of Exeter Hall, 
before three thousand people. Be especially afraid 
of him when he is particularly obsequious, when he 
praises your business tact, and admires the taste with 
which you have laid out your garden. Under the 
warmth of his good opinion, your reserve is likely to 
relax. Remember the words of Solomon: ‘‘ He that 
goeth about as a talebearer revealeth secrets, there- 
fore meddle not with him that flattereth with his 
lips.” 

See that you create in your own house.and among all 
your friends a spirit of intolerance for the offence, and 
a moral judgment that shall repel and condemn the 
offender. Let talebearing never be regarded as a 
weakness, but as a vice. Let no cleverness palliate it, 
Make it despised as a meanness, censured as a sin. 

There are, indeed, ‘‘ Tales” which ought to be told 





and listened to—‘‘ Tales” of cheerful patience in 
suffering, of energy and self-denial in well-doing, of 
open-handed generosity, of incorruptible integrity. 
Such “ Tales” have elevated the moral aims of many 
of us, inspired our sinking hearts with courage and 
constancy, given force and fire to our noblest passions, 
The Gospel itself is a ‘* Tale ;”—and the Apostles 
‘turned the world upside down,” not by a moral or 
religious theory, but by the story of how the Lord 
Jesus loved mankind. Yes, the story of His poverty 
and homelessness, temptation and agony, His miracles 
of mercy and His words of love, His shame and death, 
is the spell by which even the hardest and most 
profligate of men have been softened and recovered to 
a holy and blessed life. Tell that story, and little 
children will feel its charm, and aged men and women, 
bowed down under the cares and sorrows of a lifetime, 
will confess its power. Would to God that every 
Christian tongue which is now too often used in re- 
porting and discussing the failings of good men and the 
sins of the ungodly, could learn to tell the tale of 
Christ’s infinite compassion! ‘‘ Life and death are 
in the power of the tongue.” ‘* By thy words shalt 
thou be justified, and by thy words shalt thou be 
condemned.” 
R. W. Date. 





CONFESSION. 


(FROM A LETTER OF A SUMMER ‘OORIST.) 


HEIDELBERG, May, 1865. 

* . Iv was six o’clock in the morning when I 
knocked ‘at the door of my friend Benjamin Orme’s 
room at Bonn. He is a very kindhearted fellow, as 
you know, and a very agreeable travelling companion. 
Only I think he is a little too careless about matters 
which deserve our most serious attention ; and I am 
afraid his stay at Bonn, where he is pursuing his 


| Rhine valley, having picturesque Coblentz at our feet, 





studies for a year or two, will not do him much good | 


in this respect, especially as he has got into a circle 
of young Germans, who look upon political liberty as 
the only thing worth caring for. It was with the view 
of counterbalancing their influence a little that I seut 
him a letter of introduction to my friend Alfred Lo- 
mann, a German student of philosophy, and an 
excellent young man, who, although a Lutheran of the 


old school, and holding some old-fashioned notions | 
eoncerning points of minor importance, yet possesses _ 
sound evangelical views of the fundamental truths of | 


salvation, and a large-hearted charity towards all who 
differ from him. I was glad to find that Benjamin 
took great pleasure in Alfred’s company. Of course, 


cussions richer than he went in, while Alfred was 
none the poorer. 

We had agreed to take a trip to Coblentz, where 
Alfred knew every house and street, having spent 
his childhood there. We soon found ourselves in 
the early express train of the Rhenish Railway, and a 


few hours later we gazed with wonder from the top | 


of Ehrenbreitstein over the beautiful panorama of the 


| and a teacher in a College at Brussels. 


jauntily. 


| errors of Popery, and turned a Protestant. 
they had many a friendly controversy, but I was | 
pleased to hear that Benjamin came out of the dis- | 





the Moselle on our right, and the Lahn on our left. 

** Do you see that white villa on the slope of the 
hill over there ?” Alfred said, pointing in the direc- 
tion of the Moselle. ‘*There lives my cousin, Dr. 
Lehaex, to whom I must introduce you. Iam sure 
you will thank me for doing so.” 

**Who is Dr. Lehaex, pray?” Benjamin asked 
“Pll bet you, he is a thick-headed, broad- 
shouldered Lutheran, with a deep voice, and a black 
velvet cap. He must be so, for he is your cousin, 
and a doctor of divinity to boot.” 

Alfred burst into laughter. 

** No, my good fellow,” he answered, *‘he is no 
more a doctor of divinity than you are a doctor of 
divination. There is not one feature correct in your 
whole description. He is tall and slender, with a 
rather weak voice. He never was a Lutheran, nor 
ever will be, I fear. He was a Roman Catholic, 
Through the 
reading of the Scriptures he became convinced of the 
But 
he has not yet joined any particular sect. He is a 
learned man, and spends his time in historical re- 
searches into the development of the various dogmas 
of the Christian Church, with the view of eventually 
publishing a book. He is a man of great general in- 
formation, and takes a lively interest in all that is 
going ou in the world concerning the kingdom of 
God. I am almost sure you will find the TJimes 
lying on his table, and also the leading French and 
American papers.” 
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Alfred was right, That afiernoon we found our- 
selves seated on Dr. Lehaex’s verandah, which com- 
manded a charming view of the Moselle, and we 
noticed the Z'imes on the cast-iron garden-table, at 
which we found him engaged in reading. He ap- 
peared to be a man in the prime of life. His high 
unwrinkled forehead gave a clear, serene expression 
to his regularly featured face, which otherwise would 
have looked rather austere, owing to the corners of 
his mouth being drawn a little downward, indicating 
a propensity towards sharp criticism. He received us 
with genuine German hospitality, kissing his cousin 
after the fashion of the country. We had scarcely 
seated ourselves when another guest, a man apparently 
about thirty, entered. Dr. Lehaex introduced him 
to us as his nephew, Mr. Kirchner, teacher at a gym- 
nasium, I forget which or where. 

‘*That’s a stanch Roman Catholic,” Alfred whis- 
pered to us as Mr. Kirchner proceeded to a little 
table in the other corner of the verandah, to deposit 
his hat and gloves, ‘ But,” he added, ‘‘a kind- 
hearted man, and very clever too.” 

**T have just spent a couple of hours in your 
country,” Dr. Lehaex said, addressing Benjamin and 
me, and pointing to the Times. ‘*I have read with 
great interest the account of the Road murder; and 
the confession of the unhappy woman who has given 
herself up as the murderess.” 

It appeared that Mr. Kirchner was not acquainted 
with the story, so his uncle told it to him, and we 
from time to time dropped in a remark by way of 
explanation. It was not long before Mr. Wagner’s 
conduct became the leading subject of our conver- 
sation. 

‘*This shows what an absurd thing it is going to 
confession,” Benjamin said, forgetting that he had a 
Roman Catholic at one elbow, and an ultra-Lutheran 
at the other. 

*¢ Ts that your opinion, sir?” Mr. Kirchner said in 
a grave voice. ‘*Then I am afraid you must look 
upon me as a very absurd fellow, for I am accustomed 
to confess at least once a year.” 

Benjamin looked rather foolish, 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,” he replied, in a humble 
voice. ‘It was not my intention to say anything 
against what you consider sacred. I forgot that I was 
in a country where, on religious matters, the people 
differ very much from us,” 

**T know,” Mr. Kirchner replied, in a gentle tone, 
‘and therefore I can very well see how you should 
look upon confession as a folly. Still, I cannot help 
wondering that the Road murder story has not caused 
you to change your mind a little. You, at any rate, 
must admit that confession has brought to light a 
secret which neither the sagacity nor the activity of 
your detective police could fathom. Justice will now 
be vindicated, and innocent persons, who would have 
been looked upon with suspicion all their life long, 
will be cleared at once and for ever. The insti- 
tution which does this, you must admit, deserves a 
better epithet than that of ‘ absurd.’” 

’ “T fully agree with you,” Alfred chimed in, “‘ that 
that was a wrong name; but permit me to say that 
the Road murder story would never persuade me of 





the wisdom of the institution, did I not believe in its 
sacredness on other grounds. Your reasoning proves 
that in some cases confession may be useful to justice, 
But this just shows, on the other hand, that confession 
may be abused and applied to purposes for which it 
never was intended. You might quite as well argue 
the excellence of the rack, since it cannot be denied 
that torture has brought to light more erimes than 
ever were discovered by confession.” 

The conversation then turned upon the question, 
as to how far it was evident from the report in the 
Times that violence had been applied to Miss Con- 
stance Kent’s mind, The opinions here differed, ‘but 
at length Dr. Lehaex terminated the controversy by 
saying, 

**T think, my friends, we had as well leave that 
question out of our discussion altogether. Its solu- 
tion may be important for the judge before whom Mr. 
Wagner is to appear as a witness ; we have nothing to 
do withit, J am glad to find that we all agree that 
the use of confession, as a sort of spiritual rack, is a 
most abominable thing. It is true that the Roman 
Catholic priests have often used confession in that 
way ; but I must, at the same time, acknowledge that 
not one sentence can be found, either in the papal 
Bulls or in the writings of the fathers of the Latin 
Church concerning confession, which in any way 
justifies such a practice. But while we all agree that 
confession, if abused in that manner, is a bad and dan- 
gerous thing, we have not yet answered the question, 
whether it is not a good and laudable thing, if prac- 
tised according to the spirit of the Church ?” 

‘* Just so,” Alfred exclaimed. ‘Confession is not 
merely an institution of the Pope. It was practised 
by the early Christians long before the Bishop of Rome 
claimed supremacy in the Church. It was explicitly 
commanded by the Apostles, as may be shown from a 
passage in the Epistle of James, Those Protestant 
Churches which have done away with it are, in my 
opinion, blameable on account of their disobedience to 
the apostolic authority, just as the Quakers are, who 
have done away with Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper.” 

‘*T am glad to hear such language from the lips of 
a Protestant,” Mr. Kirchner said. ‘* I hope you'will 
come to see, sir, that there are more apostolic institu- 
tions still, which our Church has faithfully preserved, 
but which yours, in a very unjustifiable way, has 
ignored,” 

‘¢ Of course you must admit that,” Benjamin ob- 
served quickly. ‘Your old Lutheran notions take 
you fairly back on the way to Rome, Alfred. You 
see that our Roman Catholie friend notices it at 
once.” 

‘‘ The Quakers might say the same to you,” Alfred 
replied ; ‘‘ since you continue practising baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper.” 

‘“‘ There can be no manner of doubt that Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper are apostolic institutions,” I 
observed ; ‘* but is it quite as certain that confession 
is?” ‘ 

‘¢T will read the passage of James to you,” Dr. 
Lehaex said, stepping into his study, which had an 
entrance from the verandah, He came back with a 
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Greek Testament, and read James v. 16: “‘ Confess 
your faults one to another, and pray one for another, 
that ye may be healed.” 

‘Why, I have not the slightest objection to 
that,” Benjamin exclaimed. ‘‘ We are only bid to 
confess to one another when we have done something 
wrong to one another. , Suppose .I have insulted or 
injured you in some way or other, of course I must, 
as a Christian .man, ,confess,my fault to you and 
apologise. No reasonable man can find anything 
wrong in such a confession. But that’s, something 
quite different from the confession we were speaking 
of.” 

**T beg your pardon,” Mr, Kirchner said; ‘‘ your 
exegesis of this text cannot. possibly be right... You 
overlook the connection in which this confession stands 
with the healing of bodily complaints. It is. evident 
that the persons whom the Apostle addresses were 
sick, Now, he bids them confess their faults, and 
then pray for one another, that theirgliseases, may 
be taken away. Consequently, it follows that their 
diseases must have been the consequences of their 
faults. Now, it is true that one person, may some- 
times get a wound when injuring or.attacking another 
person, but, as a rule, it cannot be said that personal 
controversies or quarrels cause bodily diseases.” 

**So,” Benjamin answered, “ we must understand 
the faults in the text to be such as cause bodily com- 
plaints ; as, for instance, intemperance and immo: 
rality,; The people to whom James wrote must have 
been a wild set, then.” 

** Well, some of them may have been .rather in- 
temperate,” Mr. Kirchner replied. .‘* We know from 
the Epistle of James, as well as from Paul’s, Epistle 
to the Corinthians, that at. that period gross irregu- 
larities existed in the Christian Church;” 

‘¢ Very well,” Benjamin retorted ; ‘‘ but then the 
apostolic injunction only regards: persons of intem- 
perate and immoral habits. Confession in that case 
is only enjoined as a means for bringing about a cure, 
and consequently does not concefn people who, owing 
to their orderly and moral conduct, have. no.need of 
acure at all. Now permit me to observe that this 
again is quite a different thing from confession as 
practised in your Church, | For with you confession is 
made mostly by people who are not. sick,;.and if 
there are sick people amongst you who wish to con- 
fess, they usually do not recover, but. die); for it is 
taken for granted that when a Roman Catholic priest 
enters a sick-room to hear confession, the invalid’s 
last hour has come.” 

**T think I must help my nephew a little,” Dr. 
Lehaex said, as Mr. Kirchner did not appear to. be 
quite realy with his answer, ‘‘ I do.not see that it 
necessarily follows that, as he stated, the. diseases of 
those people were the natural results of. their faults, 
It is true, disease is often the natural fruit of certain 
sins ; but Ged may also, in: His chastising.love, visit 
His children with indispositions to. punish | them, for 


such sins as, but for His chastising interference, 


would never have caused any bodily complaint at all. 
Thus we Jearn that. Zacharias, the father of John the 
Baptist, was struck with speechlessness because of. bis 
unbelief ;in the, angel’s message, It seems that this 


mode of Divine chastisement was very common in the 
early Apostolic Church. Paul distinctly tells the 
Corinthians that many among them were weak and 
sickly because they had taken the Lord’s Supper un- 
worthily.* . So we cannot be surprised to find in the 
Epistle, of James that among the Jewish Christians to 
whom he wrote some were suffering. from diseases for 
similar causes. We have no right, consequently, to 
look upon their faults as intemperate or carnal sins, 
They may have been sins of any description. They 
may indeed jhave been. such sins as our English friend 
supposes them to have been, namely, trespasses against 
Christian love and kindness, by which they had 
offended one another, and for which the Lord had 
chastised: them by some bodily indisposition. I must 
say that I am very much inclined to take this view of 
the matter, because the Apostle bids them, confess to 
one another. Had their faults been sins against God, 
and not against one another, the Apostle, it appears 
to me, would have told them to apply to the elders to 
be cured. He had just pointed to the healing power 
of the prayer of the elders in the preceding verse. 
*Is any sick among you?’ he said, ‘let him call 
the elders of the church, and let them pray over 
him,’ &c, ; ‘and the prayer of faith shall save the 
sick, and the Lord shall raise him up, and if. he have 
committed sins, they shall be forgiven him.’ The 
Apostle here uses the word hamartia, which is the 
most. general term for transgressions against God’s 
commandments. . But in the subsequent verse, which 
is the subject of our conversation, he seems to proceed 
to a special kind of transgressions, for which. he uses 
the word paraptoma, . It is true that paraptoma may 
also mean sin in general; but it is equally true that 
where, in the New Testament, trespasses of men 
against men are meant, the word paraptoma is most 
frequently used. For instance, we find this word in 
Matthew xviii. 35, where the Lord commands. us to 
forgive every one his brother their paraptomata. Now 
when James commands his readers to confess their 
paraptomata to one another, I feel much inclined ‘to 
hold ,that, he simply enjoins them to settle quarrels 
between themselves by humbly confessing their faults, 
At any rate, if he had such transgressions particularly 
in view as give offence to one another, it is quite con- 
ceivable that, he would bid them go, not to the elders, 
but. to the yery parties they had offended.” 


quent words: ‘ Pray for one another, that ye may be 
healed ?”” Mr. Kirchner asked. 

‘<}¢ isan injunction given to the injured party,” 
Dr. Lehaex replied, ‘f that they, ought to show a 
loying spirit, towards their confessing, brethren... Our 
text, it appears to me, is a condensation of two com- 
mandments into. one. If reduced to its two. con- 
stituent. parts, it comes to this: if you-have offended 
one another, do not harden yourselves, but, confess 
| your faults; and when confession is made, do not be 

implacable, but. pray for one another .in a kind, for- 
giving spirit.;. And where that. truly Christian love.is 
practised, there the prospect is, held ont of @ total 
removal. of the chastisement which God’s, paternal 
| justice had. inflicted upon the guilty party.” 
* 1 Cor. xi. 30. 








“‘ And what, then, is the meaning of the )subse-. 
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‘Tam afraid your explanation is more ingenious 
than correct, Doctor,” Alfred exclaimed. ‘* If con- 
fession in the early Church was nothing more than 
that, I cannot understand how it came to be developed, 
in the Christian Church at large, into such a sacred 
institution as it has been during so many centuries, 
It is well-known at least that a solemn and unreserved 
confession of sins, before God and men, was customary 
when a person wanted to join the Church of God in 
the ‘days of the Apostles. St. Luke tells us, in the 
nineteenth chapter of the Acts, that on beholding the 
power of Christ, as shown forth by the Apostle, many 
that believed ‘came and confessed, and showed their 


deeds.” 


“That is quite a different thing,” I observed. 
‘That confession of sin refers to people who, on the 
occasion of their joining the Church, publicly acknow- 
ledgéd their former sinful life. Confession of sin in 
this sense of the word is continued up to our own 
times in the Reformed Protestant Churches, Nobody 
with us is admitted as a member, unless he confess 
himself lost by his sins and without hope except from 
the grace of Christ. No Christian, I believe, has any 
objection to such a public: confession of sin. But 
what we are discussing now is the private, auricular 
confession, made by members of the Church to some 
other member, ‘and especially to an office-bearer of the 
Church, whether a priest or a minister. I cannot see 
how the ‘Church of Rome or the Church of Luther 
can, with any appearance of justness, base such an 
institution on’ the text of James or on any text of 
the Gospel.”* 

“Our Lord gave to Peter the keys of the kingdom 
of Heaven,” Mr. Kirchner said. ‘‘ He said to him: 
‘ Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound 
in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven.’* He evidently gave him 
that power’ in virtue of his rank as first of the 
Apostles, for He afterwards extended it also to 
the other Apostles, when he breathed on them and 
said, * Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whose soever sins 
ye remit, they are remitted unto them ; and whose 
soever ‘sins ye retain, they are retained.’+ So the 
Lord gave them what we call the power of absolution. 
Naw it stands to reason that the absolution must be 
preceded by confession, for I cannot see how sins 
can be remitted to a person, unless that person first 
acknowledge that he has committed sins, the remission 
of which he desires.” 

** But you forget,” I observed, “that our Lord 
extended that power farther still to the Church. This 
is clear from that passage in Matt. xviii. 17, where 
owr Lord says that a refractory sinner shall not be 
excluded, until his case be heard by the Church, and 
the Church have excommunitated him. So it is evi- 
dent that, according to the Lord’s meaning, absolution 
or condemnation could not ensue before the sin of the 
transgressor. was examined by the Church, and this is 
not private but public confession. And then, what 
was that power of remitting sins, which the Lord 
ascribed to the Church? Could it be anything 
beyond’ the power of solemnly declaring, on the 
authority of God’s promises, and on the ground of 

* Matt. xvi. 19. + John xx. 22, 23. 











Christ’s atoning sacrifice, that the repenting trans- 
gressor was pardoned ?” 

*€ Undoubtedly it was more than that!” Mr. Kirch- 
ner exclaimed eagerly. ‘* The absolution. a 

*‘T beg your pardon for interrupting you,” Dr. 
Lehaex said, “but I think we ought to guard our- 
selves against wandering from our subject. We pur- 
posed to discuss confession, not absolution, if I am 
right. These are two different things, which must not 
be confounded. Now as to confession, let us settle 
distinctly what’ we mean by that expression, and cut 
off all irrelevant matter. \I’think-we all agree that 
there is not only nothing objectionable in a man con- 
fessing his fault to a brother whom’ he has offended, 
but that it is his duty to do this. - So we are not speak- 
ing now about confession in that sense of the word. 
Nor do we, I believe, see anything wrong in a man 
publicly confessing to the Church the'sins’ by which 
he has given public offence. I do not'mean’to say 
that ‘such a public confession of transgressions ‘is Te- 
quired by the Church. There may be cases in' which 
such a’ public confession would be ‘undesirable for 
the Church as well as' for the guilty party. I only 
mean to say that if both the Church ‘and’ the trans- 
gressors should desire to blot out’ a public sin ‘by a 
public confession, no reasonable ‘Christian can find 
anything objectionable in sucha proceeding. In fact, 
I cannot see how, without such an institution, Christian 
discipline could be complete. . So we are not speaking 
of confession in that sense of the word either. What 
we are discussing now is the question whether a ‘con- 
fession ‘by which a Christian reveals his ‘private ‘sins 
to another Christian, whether an office-bearer of the 
Church or not, is an institution ‘commanded: by 
the Lord. And here I must say that I do not know 
one text in the Gospel which, with any show of reason, 
can be quoted in favour of such a doctrine. ‘I’ have 
shown already that the text'in. James’s Epistle refers 
most likely to the settling of quarrels‘ which his readers 
must have had with one another. But’ even if I 
should be mistaken in this, the Apostle at any rate 
says nothing about the confession being secret. “And 
as to the texts of Matthew aud John which my 
nephew quoted, I must observe that the Lord does 
not speak in them about such a thing as confession at 
all. Certainly when the Lord says: * Whose ‘soever 
sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them,’ it is 
clear that He speaks about sins which are’ supposed 
in some way or other to have been made known’ to 
the Apostles, But the Lord says nothing about 
the way in which those sins are’ supposed to 
come to their knowledge’ The Roman Catholic 
Church avers that the Apostles obtained that know- 
ledge through the medium of private confession: But 
they certainly cannot prove their case from that text. 
I believe that the Lord chiefly alluded to such sins as 
would be made known to the Apostles either through 
public report or through the communication of third 





persons, The meaning of the text is, in'my opinion,’ 


simply this: if a person has committed a sin, and 
if you in some way or other have obtained cognisance 
of it, ‘and if that person repents* and wants ‘to ‘be 
consoled and restored to peace, go to that person and 
speak to him in My name, &c. Now'it may be that 
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sometimes a person went to the Apostles of his own | 
accord, and tried to unburden his conscience by telling | 


them his sins in private, and I gladly believe that 
the Apostles kindly allowed him to do so, as I and 
every other Christian would no doubt allow an un- 
happy man to make us his confidants in his difficul- 
ties. But there is no text whatever in the Bible 


which commands such a person to do it, nor is there | 


one passage in the New Testament from which it ap- 
pears that an individual ever applied to the Apostles 
in that private way. Indeed, private confession is a 
thing altogether unknown in the Bible.” 

‘¢ Still is was known in the early Christian Church,” 
Alfred observed. 

‘We know, of course, very little of the private 
life of the Christians in the first centuries,” replied 
Dr. Lehaex, “‘so we cannot positively say whether 
secret confession was practised by them or not; 
but this much is certain, that it was three centuries 
before it was acknowledged as an institution of the 
Church. All we read about confession in the first two 
centuries refers to public confession, by which a 
Christian who had been censured or excommunicated 
on account of public misdeeds, was re-admitted into 
the Church. But public confession caused private 
confession to grow into a regular and general prac- 
tice. Nor can this surprise us, The more the Church 
developed a tendency towards ceremonials and hier- 
archism, the more it invested the re-admission of 
penitent sinners with imposing rites. The penitent 
having passed through all the grades of penance im- 
posed upon him by the Church, was solemnly acquitted 
of all his sins, and with joy received as a blameless 
and spotless man, of whose salvation there could be no 
doubt. This, of course, must have raised the jea- 
lousy of many who had committed the same sins, 
but in secret. They found themselves left burdened 
with their guilt, while their brethren who had sinned 
openly enjoyed peace and happiness. Nothing is 
more natural than that they should look out for some 
private way which might secure to them the same 
blessing. The leaders of the Church, too, perceived 
that they must make some such provision for private 
sinners, lest the Church should commit the gross mis- 
take of offering a premium for public transgression. 
So private confession grew into a generally pre- 
vailing custom, which in the third century reached 
such a height that a special elder or priest was 
appointed under the title of ‘‘ presbyter for penitence,” 
(in the Greek Church,) or panitentiarius, (in the 
Latin). The abuse, however, to which this institu- 
tion led, became so gross that the patriarch, Nectarius, 
of Constantinople, abolished the office about the year 
390, leaving it optional to every member to choose 
the person before whom he should confess. Private 
confession now gradually got the ascendancy over 
public confession; so much .so that the Bishop of 
Rome, Leo I., about the close of the fifth century, 
rejected public confession of special sins as being 
unapostolical. Still, even in those days confession was 
not obligatory. A sentence occurs in the Concilium 
Cabilonense of the year 813, in which it is said, ‘Some 
think one ought to confess to God only; others say, 
to the priest.. Both things take place in the Church 





with great blessing. Confession to God purifies from 
sin ; confession to the priest shows (docet) how the 
sins are purified.” So we see that both opinions were 
allowed to continue in the Latin Church. It was not 
till the year 1215 that Pope Innocentius III. made 
it obligatory on every Roman Catholic Christian to 
go to confession at least once a year.” 

Here Mr. Kirchner rose to take leave, as he said 
he had an appointment elsewhere. Perhaps if we had 
had the power of Innocentius II1., we might have 
compelled him to confess that he did not wish any 
longer to witness the weakness of his cause before the 
tribunal of Church history. 

“It is a pity, Alfred,” Benjamin said, ‘‘ that 
Luther, who threw overboard so many follies of the 
Pope, did not add confession to their number. 

‘¢ Confession, as it is held in the Lutheran Church, 
is not a Popish folly,” Alfred replied gravely. ‘* We 
do not ascribe any saving power to it, nor is it 
followed by absolution in the Popish sense of the 
term, Our minister only declares to the confessing 
one that his sins are forgiven by God, if he truly 
repents,” 

“Well, I do not know whether you are quite 
correct there,” Dr. Lehaex observed with a smile. 
“TI am afraid your Lutheran confession originally 
savoured a little more of Popery than you seem to 
suppose, It appears from the Confession of Augsburg 
that the Lutheran fathers held that the moment the 
confessing one heard the absolution proceed from the 
lips of the minister his sins were really remitted, 
provided, of course, he believed in that remission. 
Melanchthon even wanted confession to be included 
among the sacraments of the Church. In later times 
your theologians have come to acknowledge absolu- 
tion as a mere declaration that God pardons a repent- 
ing sinner, but Luther no doubt thought it was some- 
thing more.” 

‘¢ And he was quite consistent there,” I said, ‘‘ for 
if absolution means nothing more than a mere declara: 
tion that God, for Christ’s sake, pardons a repenting 
sinner, there is no necessity, then, for going to a 


minister or to any specially appointed person. Any 
Christian may give such a declaration.” 
*¢ Just so,” Dr. Lehaex replied. ‘¢ And so -the 


matter was understood by the ancient Church. People 
confessed to anybody whom they chose. I have already 
observed that it took three centuries before private 
confession was acknowledged as a Church institution. 
And even then many people continued to confess to 
common members. The doctrine that only an ordained 
priest may hear confession and absolve is of a much 
later date. It can easily be seen, however, that the 
more the doctrine of a separate priesthood in the 
Church gained ground, the more eager the priests be- 
came to take confession into their own hands. So 
long as confession to laymen was acknowledged as 
efficacious, the priesthood could not boast of a com- 
plete victory. It is remarkable how adroitly matters 
were managed, so as to cause the stream of confession 
gradually to run away from the laymen, and to flow 
exclusively towards the priests. A distinction was 
made between mortal and venial sins, Then it was 
taught that of mortal sins no remission could be ob- 
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tained, unless they were confessed before a priest : 
only in cases of absolute need, and. if no priest could 
be got, mortal sins might be confessed to a layman. 
Then the question arose, whether confession to laymen 
was sacramental? Albertus Magnus, who lived in 
the thirteenth century, answered this question in the 
affirmative ; but Thomas Aquinas, his contemporary, 
began to feel some misgivings about the matter, and 
called it quodanmodo sacramentalis,—in some way 
sacramental, This led later theologians a step further 
on, They called it non sacramentwm, sed aliquid ejus 
loco,—not a sacrament, but something that may do for 
one ; till at length the Pope settled the matter, and 
declared that ‘neither mortal nor venial sins could 
be confessed in a sacramental way except to a priest.’ 
Confession to laymen having thus been deprived of its 
supposed sacramental power, was henceforth discarded 
altogether.” 

‘* Of course,” I said ; ‘* for people went to confession 
for no other purpose than to obtain remission of sins,” 

‘And what else could one go to confess for ?” 
Benjamin asked. 

‘¢ Why, for many other purposes,” Alfred answered ; 
‘* for instance, in order to obtain some friendly counsel 
as to the best way to get rid of the power of sin, or 
in order to have one’s weak faith in God’s pardoning 
mercy strengthened by the consoling address of a 
worthy servant of God.” 

‘If one goes to confession for such purposes,” I 
said, ‘* confession may be a good thing. But then it 
must by no means be limited to one man. It should 
be left quite optional for each person to choose whom 
he likes.” 

‘* T quite agree,” Dr. Lehaex said. ‘‘I do not believe 
that any man is justified in allowing himself to be set 
up as a father-confessor. If an unhappy brother should 
of his own accord want to make me his confidant, 
in order to obtain counsel and consolation, I should 
be blameable if I refused to hear him. But if you 
knew that I in some way or other had induced him 
to do so, you would be quite right in shunning me as 
a dangerous person.” 

‘* But suppose some one had made you his confi- 
dant,” Benjamin said, ‘‘ would. you feel bound by 
your conscience to keep his communications secret, 
even if you were summoned as a witness before a 
court 7” 

“TI will put a question to you before answering 
yours,” Dr. Lehaex replied. ‘‘Do you believe that 
Herod was from conscience bound to behead John 
the Baptist because he had sworn to Salome that he 
would give her whatsoever she would ask ?” 

* Certainly not!” Benjamin exclaimed. 

‘* Well, then,” Dr. Lehaex continued, “ the case of 
aman who has sworn or promised to keep a secret 
which he afterwards finds he cannot keep without 
trespassing against the law of God and the rights of 





other people, is the same as that of Herod. Such a 
man has taken an imprudent oath, and he must break 
it unless he wants to appear at the final judgment as 
guilty before God and men. Should a murderer, for 
instance, confess his crime to me, I could not keep it 
secret without preventing the Divine law of justice 
from taking its course, and without causing innocent 
people to continue to be suspected as guilty. No 
oath, however sacred, ought to keep my lips closed. 
I must break it, and if I have sworn imprudently 
I must take all the consequences of the break- 
ing. And here again we see what an objection- 
able thing the appointment of a priest to hear con- 
fession is. Such a man of course lies under the 
obligation of an oath, but of an oath which is taken 
before he can know what it will bind him to. When 
he sits down to hear confession, he is known to the 
confessing one as a man who has solemnly bound 
himself before God never to tell anybody anything of 
what he is about to hear. This is in the Romish 
Church called sivillum confessionis, the seal of confes- 
sion, But this seal is nothing short of an oath as 
imprudently taken as Herod’s was. No Church has 
a right to place any one of its members under the 
necessity of taking such an oath, It is an infringe- 
ment of the moral law. It exposes a man every 
moment to the danger of getting into a fearful 
dilemma, similar to that in which Herod was. That 
such a man as Luther could countenance such an 
institution can only be explained by his Popish educa- 
tion. ‘Must the minister or confessor,’ he asks, 
‘if called wp as a witness by the judge, give testi- 
mony? Certainly not,’ he answers, ‘for Church 
polity must be distinguished from State polity, since 
the murderer has not confessed to me but to Christ ; 
aud as Christ keeps it secret, so I must,’ &c. Into 
what sophistry may even a good man be led by preju- 
dice! A judge might, on the same grounds, discharge 
the murderer. He might reason in this way ;: God is 
the head of the worldly kingdom as well as of the 
heavenly. Now God does not kill this murderer ; so I 
will not do it either.” 

Here Mrs. Lehaex made her appearance, to invite us 
to supper. The next morning we continued our 
journey to Heidelberg. 

‘‘ And what do you think of confession now ?” 
Benjamin said to Alfred, as we were steaming up the 
Rhine. 

‘*I think,” Alfred answered, “‘it is best to 
confess to Christ alone, and to go for remission of 
sins to nobody but to Him. But what do you 
think of people who confess neither to man nor to 
Christ ?” 

Benjamin gave no answer ; but at the close of the 
day, when we were alone, he said to me; “I cannot 
forget that question of Alfred’s. I am afraid he con- 
fesses too much, and I—+too little.” 
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THE LATIN 


HYMNS OF THE CHURCH. 


(ConcitupIne ARTICLE.) 


Tue Latin hyninology naturally divides itself into 
three periods—the Ambrosian, the Transition, and 
the Medieval. Of these the first and the last are 
the richest in interest ; the Ambrosian for its per- 
vading tone of simple piety, the Medisval for its 
treasures of poetic beauty. 

Latin sacred poetry, as a power in the Church, 
dates from the Arian controversy and the days of 
St. Ambrose. The child’s voice which shouted ‘‘ Am- 
brose is Bishop” when the consul of Liguria appeared 
to the excited multitude assembled in Milan cathedral, 
to exercise the perplexing privilege of choosing a suc- 
cessor to the Arian Bishop Auxentius, might well, in 
that age, be supposed to be an intimation from above 
in view of the momentous consequences which re- 
sulted from the elevation of the civil governor to the 
chief authority in the Church. It will be remem- 
bered, that shortly after this singular election, the 
Empress Justina claimed for the Arians the use of 
the Portian Basilica of Milan, and was met by a stern 
refusal on the part of the Bishop. Church and State, 
the temporal power on the side of Arianism, and the 
spiritual on that of orthodoxy, then came into actual 
collision, and Ambrose, by a resistance passive but 
effectual, nobly contended for the grand truth, that 
Christ alone is the Head of the Church, and that to 
Him only belongs all lawful rule and all authority in 
the same. The greater part of the Milanese sided 
with the Bishop in defence of the Deity of the Son, 
and the citizens crowded into the Basilica and the 
adjacent buildings, and were there besieged by the 
Imperial troops, in the hope of exhausting the pa- 
tience and enthusiasm of such a promiscuous assem- 
blage. 

Then, for the first time, the reverent poetic prayers to 
Father, Son, and Hoiy Spirit, and the hymns for the 
various ecclesiastical hours, long familiar to the private 
worship of the Milanese, were used as responsive 
chants, and resounded night and day through the be- 
leaguered Basilica, with nearly the whole city for 
the choir ; and the singing of these simple lyrics sus- 
tained the enthusiasm of the people during the long 
days and weary vigils, Among the hymns which were 
transferred from the household to the cathedral during 
this militant period, were St. Hilary’s morning hymn, 
Incis largitor splendide ; St. Ambrose’s hymn at the 
cock-crowing, . Aiterne rerum Conditor; the even- 
ing hymn, Christe qui Lux es et Dies ; the mid-day 
hymn, Jam Sexta sensim solvitur ; the midnight hymn, 
Medic noctis tempus est ; and the celebrated hymn by 
Ambrose, Veni Redemptor gentium, to which the 
German hymnology is indebted for John Frank’s 
advent hymn, Komm, Heidenheiland, Lésegeld, a free 
translation, or more correctly a recomposition, of the 
original. It is not a little remarkable that one of the 
earliest victories of the Church over the State, on the 
battle-ground of one of the most important articles of 
the Catholic creed, was won by means of hymns, 
These simple hymns had stereotyped the truth upon 





the souls of the Milanese, and the troops of the 
Empire in the Arian interest were powerless to pro- 
duce au apostasy in the vast congregation within 
the Basilica, while its walls echoed to such strains 
as— : 
** Thou Radiance of the Father’s light, 
Draw near, Creator Thou of all ; 
The fears of whose removéd grace, 
Our hearts with direst dread appal. 
Or— 
‘¢ Thus suppliant we the Father own, 
Together with the King the Son, 
And Holy Ghost, one Trinity, 
With lowly hearts beseeching Thee,” &e. 


Doubtless the truth simply stated in these early 
Christian lyrics had rooted itself more deeply in men’s 
hearts than the same truth contained in an article of 
the Catholic creed ; and though Ambrose defied Im- 
perial authority for that article, it is probable that 
the Milanese sustained him strong in the faith in 
Christ’s divinity, which breathed throughout the 
hymns. On this point we may accept the testimony 
of Ambrose himself, who, in speaking of these hymns, 
says, ** Truly they have in them a high strain, above 
all other influence. For can any strain have more in- 
fluence than the confession of the Holy Trinity which 
is proclaimed day by day by the voice of the whole 
people? Each is eager to rival his fellows in confess- 
ing, as he well knows how in sacred verse, his faith in 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Thus, all are made 
teachers who else were scarce equal to be learners.” 
Regarding this eventful contest Augustine writes, 
‘‘The devout people kept watch in the church, ready 
to die with the bishop Thy servant. Then, my mother, 
Thy handmaid, bearing a chief part in those anxieties 
and watchings, lived for prayer. Then it was insti- 
tuted that, after the manner of the Eastern Churches, 
hymns and psalms should be sung, lest the people 
should wax faint through the tediousness of sorrow ; 
and from that day to this the custom is retained, 
divers (yea, almost all) Thy congregations throughout 
other parts of the world following herein.”—Con- 
fessions, book 9. It adds to the interest of these 
events to know that the saintly Monica was among 
those who sang the divine praises on this occasion. 
With regard to the Ambrosian hymnology we cannot 
err in conceding to it as influential a position as was 
assigned to it by Ambrose and Augustine. 

The Ambrosian hymns descend to us, not from the 
calm, though perchance the stagnant atmosphere, of 
the cloister, but from a stormy region of strife and 
transition, of great spiritual conflicts in men’s souls, 
and great battles for truth and right. They are the 
legacy of the days when subtleties concerning the 
nature of the Son were bandied about among the 
troops and mobs of the empire, while the old Pagan 
rites were still a part of State ceremonials, and at Im- 
perial Rome a senate still held vain deliberations 
under the auspices of the Goddess of Victory. They 
come from the days which saw the beginning of the 
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fierce contest for the supremacy between the clergy of 
the new faith and the Imperial authorities; and from 


the fierce heat of the Arian controversy, and are songs | 


from Truth’s great battle-field in the vernacular of the 
day. |} They :were sacred. popular songs in a living 
language; the songs of hearths and homes, the songs 
of the great: congregation ; songs which brought com- 
fort. in hhours of sorrow, rest in. weary. vigils; and 
triumphal utterance in great deliverances. They are 
linked with: living: mén who» speak to us still with 
living voices ; with Ambrose, the representative of 
Church independence; and, with Augustine, whose 
spiritual history and writings largely .influence the 
Church of Christ. after a lapse.of fifteen centuries. By 
means of them we learn on what food next to the 
Scriptures the simple piety of those early days was 
nourished ; we are enabled to be present in spirit at 
the devotions of families who have been, dust for four- 
teen hundred years, and to. penetrate even the secret 
chambers.of bereaved and stricken spirits. To us this 
hymnology has a-certain austerity and almost aloof- 
mess, yet it. was powerful to.speak comfort to Chris- 


tian; mourners, as. we learn from the ninth book of | 


Augustine’s Confessions... Concerning the death of his 
‘beloved mother Monica, he writes, after narrating his 
‘‘ mighty sorrow,” in. most touching language, ‘‘ We 
thought. it: not ‘fitting to solemnise that funeral] with 
tearful. lament and groanings, for thereby do they for 
the most part-express their grief for the departed as 
though unhappy or. altogether. dead ; .whereas she 
was, neither unhappy in her death, nor) altogether 
dead.;' Of this -we were assured on. good, grounds,” * 
Yet nature:asserted her: prerogative of suffering, and 
on the day which succeeded Monica’s burial Augustine 
found himself inconsolable for the loss of ‘‘ that most 
dear and sweet custom of living together,” and “¢ for 
that life rent: asunder as it were, which of hers and 
mine together had been made but one.” He writes 
afterwards, ‘‘I) was the whole day heavily sad, and 
with troubled: mind prayed Thee as I could to heal 
my sorrow, but: Thou didst not. As I was alone in 
my bed, I remembered: those, true verses of thine 
Ambrose— 
** ¢ Eternal Maker of the world, 

Who rulest both the night and:day, 

With order’d times dividing Time, 

Our toil and sorrow to allay— 

Jesus ! upon the falling look, 

‘And looking; heal us, Lord, we pray ; 

For at Thy, look.the fallen rise, 

And guilt in tears dissolves away,’” &c. 





* About the same; time, in the Syriac Church, Ephraem Syrus ex- 
presses, in most exquisite and touching language, the feelings of the 
early Christians on this subject. After describing a child whieh came 


; forth as.a flower only to be ‘‘ withered up by the fierce heat of death,” 


he writes thus :— 
*©7 fear to weep for thee, 
use I am instructed 
at the Son of the kingdom 

Hath.remoyed thee 
To His bright habitation. 
Nature in its foridness 
Disposes me to tears, 
Because, my son, of thy depar!ure: 
But when I remember the bright abode 
To which they haye led thee, 
I fear lest I should defile 
The dwelling-place of the King 
By weeping, which is adverse to it: 
And lest I should be blamed 
For coming to the region of bliss 
With tears which belong to sadness, 
I will therefore rejoice.” —Zphraem Syrus, 4th century. 


By these lines from Ambrose’s hymn, at the cock-crow- 
ing the great soul of Augustine received heavenly con- 
solation, and he rose from his bed to bless ‘‘the Father 
of all the brethren of the Christ” for the translation 
of Monica to the inheritance of the saints in light. 

This Ambrosian hymnology of the fourth and fifth 
| centuries, of which Ambrose, Prudentius, and Hilary 
| were the fathers, is very simple ; the hymns are 
/ commemorative, mainly of the great facts of. the 
faith, and were intended for use at_the various eccle- 
| siastical hours—prime, lauds, matins, terce, midday 
vespers, and midnight, and likewise for the seasons 
of the Christian year. They are all in a short igmbic 
measure, and are unrhymed, Of the hymns for the 
hours, Christ. the unfading light of the world is the 
| great theme, and the imagery. is taken from the phe- 
nomena of the day and night; the hymn. at the 
cock-crowing, which consoled Augustine after his 
mother’s. death, has been used as a morning hymn 
almost universally in Europe ; the Vesper Hymn, Te 
| lucis. ante terminum, introduced. very beautifully by 
| Dante in the Divine Comedy, is well known by means 
of translations ; the Advent Hymn is the. original of 
the great Advent Hymn of German Protestantism 
and the beautiful funeral hymn of Prudentius became 
at. the Reformation the favourite funeral hymn of 
Germany. The Hymn on the Passion and an Easter 
Hymn are among the. simplest of those lyrical narra- 
tives by which the good news of redemption was sung 
into the hearts of the people when copies of the 
written Word were scarce, and unattainable by the 
unlearned. The Midnight Hymn, from which the 
following stanzas are selected, contains many allusions 
to the slaying of the Egyptian first-born, the parable of 
the virgins, and the song of Paul and Silas in prison ;— 


MEDIZ NOCTIS TEMPUS. EST. ., 


* It is the midnight hour, 
Prophetic voices warn : 
To Father and to Son once more 
Now be our praise upborne ; 


*¢ And to the Paraclete— 
The perfect Trinity, 
God in one substance infinite, 
Ceaseless our praise should be. 


6 We are Thine Israel; 
We joy in Thee, O God! 
And we the ancient foe repel 
Redeem’d by Christ’s own blood. 


‘¢ At midnight bursts the.cry, 
So saith the Evangelist, 
* Arise, the Bridegroom draweth nizh, 
The King of Heaven, the Christ.’ 


<* Let us keep steadfast guard 
With lighted hearts all night, 
That when He comes we stand prepared, 
And meet Him with delight. 
** Our prison is this earth, 
And yet we sing to Thee ! 
Break sin’s strong fetters, lead 'us forth, 
Set us, believing, free. ‘i 
«¢ Meet for Thy realm in Heaven 
Make us, O holy King ! 
That through the ages it be given 
To us Thy praise to sing.” 
By these hymns we, are. enabled .to trace the 
course, of the Christian meditation, of the fourth 
| century through the hours of the day and the seasons 
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of the year, as each was linked with some illustra- 
tion of the Divine goodness or fact in Gospel history. 
So the morning hymn suggested to our brethren that 
they were the children of the light and of the day, 
shadowed by the healing wings of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness. The third hour reminded them that Christ was 
then crucified ; at noon the sky darkened over the Cross ; 
at the ninth hour the darkness passed away; at vespers 
all who trusted in Him might lie down in peace and 
safety, commending their households to Him in the 
hymn Christe qui Lux es et Dies. To the wakeful at mid- 
night the Medice noctis tempus est brought memories 
of the Paschal Lamb, the midnight praises at Phi- 
lippi, the cry of the coming Bridegroom, and thoughts 
of Him who slumbereth not nor sleepeth; and the 
cock-crowing was linked with the love which brought 
repentance and mercy to the faithless. Superstition 
had not yet eclipsed the Sun, the name of Jesus was 
still above every name; His cross, His resurrection 
and intercession, were the only grounds of hope, as 
daily light and guidance came only through Him. 
These hymns had more of the truth of the cross and 
the spirit of the Pauline epistles, more of the healthy 
upgoings of the heart to Christ, than the contemporary 
oriental hymns. The mother of the Lord and “the 
glorious company of the Apostles” were still but 
fellow-servants, and the material cross still Patibulo 
crucis, a shameful thing. With their calm repose 
of faith, their straightforwardness of speech, and 
their almost austere simplicity, they are the national 
songs of the Church militant of the fourth century, 
and though they tell of the difficulty of clothing 
the great new things of the Gospel in the scanty 
garments of Roman speech, they have a pleasant 
and familiar sound as the true voice of that Church’s 
inner life in the midst of the fierce heat of the 
Arian controversy, with its refined subtleties and 
envenomed words. 

The second era of the Latin hymnology was the 
great Transition period, in which the old Roman 
civilisation generally succumbed to the Teutdnic 
civilisation and literature. It was the heroic age of 
Europe,—the golden age of legend. Nothing was 
too strange to be true. Amidst the collision of 
Roman and Teutoh, of Gothic and Saracenic influ- 
ences, the Church stood firm, with power within her- 
self sufficient for her own preservation. From these 
troublous times sacred songs have come down to us 
telling of calm. The Fathers of the Transition 
hymnology were Gregory the Great, Venantius 
Fortunatus, and the Venerable Bede, all of whom 
wrote several hymns which have retained a wide 
popularity, though it is more by his intimate associa- 
tion with the improvement of the psalmody of the 
Western Church, by his collection of ancient melodies, 
and the introduction of the Gregorian church-music, 
that Pope Gregory derives his great fame in con- 
nection with this subject. The best-known hymns of 
this period are the Veni Creator Spiritus, of which a 
noble translation is given in the Anglican Ordination 
service, the Pange Lingua Gloriosa (given in our first 
paper on Latin Hymns*), and the Vezilla Regis, which 
has been previously alluded to as enjoying a popu- 

* See page 584. 








larity which it hardly deserves. This last hymn, 
now largely used in England, was composed by 
Fortunatus on occasion of the reception at Poictiers 
of a portion of the true Cross, sent by the Emperor 
of Constantinople to St. Radegunda. These writers 
(especially Fortunatus the ex-courtier and troubadour, 
who retained something of his débonnaire character 
under the cowl,) differed widely from the stern and 
intensely earnest men of the earlier period. Their 
hymns are a faithful mirror of the increasing ten- 
dency towards superstition. All these hymnologists 
believed in the sanctity of monasticism, the inter- 
cession of saints, the efficacy of relics and external 
rites, and the Eucharist as a purifying sacrifice ; and 
the shadow of the yet falser system which was to 
come brooded over their souls, although it was not 
deep enough to smother some fine utterances of faith 
and prayer, og to cloud the last hours of the great 
historian, poet, and teacher of ‘the Anglo-Saxon 
Church, who entered heaven with the words, ‘* Glory 
to thee, O God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 
The calm, childlike truth of the Ambrosian hymns 
had departed, the Christ then so near and present 
was removed to a distance, and the austere simplicity 
of diction gave place to something of glittering 
decoration and the literary elegance of monastic 
leisure. The Cross written of in the earlier hymns as 
the patibulum, and regarded with grief and horror as 
a shameful instrument of torture, had come to receive 
reverence and honour, though, as yet, not worship, 
and is addressed as **O great and noble tree!” 
**O most elect and pleasant tree !” ‘ Weapon of the 
victorious war,” &c. Yet the foundation of God is 
not altogether overlaid in the hymnology of the 
Transition period, and there is some precious truth as 
well as much beauty. 

The third, or Medieval period, extending to the 
Reformation, carries the Latin hymnology through 
the summer into the autumn time. Fortunatus was 
nearly the last poet to whom Latin was a mother- 
tongue. From his day it was the tongue of the 
learned, the vehicle of the highest order of thought, 
and the medium of literary communication, but as far 
removed from the purposes of ordinary speech as is 
the ancient Briton, which became a dead language 
but yesterday. In the service of Christian poetry it 
had passed into new forms, and, emancipated from the 
fetters of the classic metres, it appealed to the ear 
through the universal medium of rhyme. It had 
undergone a baptism likewise by centuries of associa- 
tion with sacred things, and no longer came into 
sacred service as in the Ambrosian days, fresh from the 
market, the forum, or the battle-field, stained with 
secular or sinful use, Thus the Medisval hymn- 
writers found a magnificent language fashioned for 
their purposes by the labours of the hymn-writers of 
the Transition period, with the religious associations of 
centuries gathered round it, Christian poetry with a 
position and laws of its own, and hymns a recognised 
fact of the new Christian civilisation. 

These conditions were favourable to the growth of 
hymnology as an art, and as an art it attained perfection 
in the twelfth and the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
turies ; but other circumstances came in to deprive it of 
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something of the glow and warmth, the healthy life and 
the unconscious simplicity of the sacred poetry of the 
fourth and fifth centuries, In much of it there isa 
perceptible chillness and aloofness which makes us feel 
as if the writers were scarcely near enough to their 
subject to blend. themselves. with it, or as if the 
dignity of the imperial language permitted not of pas- 
sionate utteranceand total self-abandonment. There 
is a great out-bringing of Biblical lore, and an inge- 
nuity in the handling of Scriptural themes, but the 
light and the warmth, the fervour and the faith 
of some of the Ambrésian hymns rarely re-appear 
in the Medizval period, though they may be exchanged 
for beauties of a different order. 

The twelfth century, during which Adam of St. 
Victor, St. Bernard, Peter the Venerable, and Bernard | 
of Clugny were filling the Church with their praises, | 
was the harvest time of Medizval hymnology, but | 
there were rich first-fruits and also gleanings in the 
lyrics of King Robert the Pious, Cardinal Damiani; 
Thomas & Kempis, Thomas of Celano, and Mauburn, 
Abbot of Livry.. In our second article, which con- 
tains translations of hymns of the Medixval period, 
there is not a single specimen of the style of Adam of 
St. Victor, who is accounted by many critics the 
greatest poet of the Medieval Church. It is, however, 
difficult to find among his writings a solitary transla- 
tion, or hymn suitable for translation, which glows 
with the genuine fire of devotion,—not that the 
devotion is not there, for it is latent, but it is so 
smothered by his elaborate system of Scripture types, 
his obscure classical allusions, and his plays upon 
words, as to be altogether lost by the cursory reader. 

The hymn here given is altogether au exception to 
this writer’s ordinary style, 


VENI CREATOR SPIRITUS. 


‘* Come, Creator, Spirit high, 
Re-creating ever ; 

Given and giving from the sky, 
Thou the Gift and Giver. 
Thou the law within us writ, 
Finger* Thou that writeth it, 

Inspiréd and Inspirer. 


** With Thy sevenfold graces 
Sevenfold gifts be given, she 
For sevenfold beatitude 
And petitions seven. + 
Thou the pure unstained snow, 
That shall never sullied flow, 
Fire that burns not though it glow, 
Wrestler ne’er defeat to know, 
Giving words of wisdom. 


* Kindle Thou Thyself in us, 
Thou both light and fire ; 
Then Thyself still into us, 
Breath of life, inspire ! 
Thou the ray, and Thou the sun, 
Sent and Sender, Thee we own ; 
Of the blessed Three in One, 
Thee we, suppliant, call upon— 
Save us now and ever!” 
Adam of St. Victor, 12th century. 





Nevertheless, as the poet of the great theological 
school of St. Victor, whose influence on the Church 
was so powerfully felt during the twelfth and thirteenth 





* Digttus Dei. + The seven petitions of the Lord’s Prayer, 


centuries, his hymns claim the serious attention of 
every student of mediseval thought. It must not be 
forgotten that Adam of St, Victor, and some illus- 
trious contemporaries of his order, in the face of all 
Europe aimed to unite harmoniously the light and the 
warmth, the scholastic and the devotional tendencies, 
and to reconcile the two apparently irreconcileable 
schools. represented by Bernard and Abelard—the 
mystic and the dialectic ; and that to this noble pur- 
pose they remained true, After the thirteenth century, 
the tide of song began to ebb, and the few evangelical 
hymns which have come down to us from the close of 
the Medisval period evidence a growing morbidity in 
religious life and an increasing departure from the 
simplicity of faith. 

There are rich treasures of faith and pure devotion 
in the medisval hymns, but they come out of a vast 
chaos of confusion and superstition, and from the 
days of an ever-darkening twilight. In order to 
estimate them correctly, and appreciate them fully, 
we must remember that a huge fabric of error had 
arisen, a Christian Pantheon, towering over a traduced 
Father and a partially dethroned. Son; a Pantheon 
in which human virtues, personified in saints and 
martyrs, were enthroned, instead of the Divine love 
and grace. Over all reigned that.exquisite ideal, 
which, had gathered to itself all the glory of the 
Trinity, and all the virtues and tenderness of hu- 
manity ; an ideal clothed in the gorgeous robes woven 
by centuries of tradition, human weakness, and im- 
perfect faith—a crowned queen, with arms uplifted in 
intercession and blessing. Much of the worship due 
only ta the Thrice Holy had been transferred unto His 
creatures, and virtues beneficial to the soul were sup- 
posed:to reside in things inanimate—“‘‘ holy ” edifices, 
holy bones, holy wood, and holy oil. It was not 
possible that the saints of the Medizval period should 
not be more or less affected by breathing an atmo- 
sphere surcharged with error and erroneous puerility ; 
and though we may fail to find a trace of the grosser 
supefétitions in the evangelical hymns, many of them 
evidence their inevitable consequences. The love of 
the Father, at best but dimly seen, was eclipsed by 
the surpassing tenderness of the mother, and the 
system of an intercessory human priesthood cast the 
shadow of imperfection over the intercession of the 
Son. The Atonement itself came to be regarded as 
the costly purchase of forgiveness from an implacable 
judge rather than as the costly gift of the Father. 
The Cross itself, at whose foot these trembling pleaders 
most surely often fell, seemed hardly less terrible than 
the judgment throne, offering only an uncertain hope 
that its bloody sacrifice might yet avail, and that a 
terrible justice might yield to mercy. The look of 
infinite pity and yearning on the face of the Son was 
no longer beheld ; and ‘‘the Firstborn among many 
brethren” appeared rather as. a jealous Judge wielding 
a flaming sword. Even His sacrifice failed to cleanse 
the guilty ; and fastings and vigils, mortifications and 
isolations, penances and lacerations, and the keener 
tortures which erring piety can inflict upon the shrink- 
ing spirit, were the resort of those already accepted 
in the beloved. 





So was the Church’s path downwards to the night, 
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and not upwards to the day, until she was arrested by | 
the good hand of God. The Abbot Mauburn, the 

last of the medizval hymnologists, died only eighteen | 
years before the German Reformation, closing with a 
hymn on the Nativity that canon of sacred Latin 
song which, for a thousand years, had mirrored the 
inner life of the Church. For several centuries the Latin 
hymns were emphatically ‘‘ songs in the night ;” and 
when the day at last dawned, it was upon men sitting 
in the region and shadow of death, with death’s heavy 


! 





atmosphere all around them. It is not wonderful 
that the poetry should reflect the autumn time, and 
that the plaintive cry of distress should overpower the 
murmur of thanksgiving, for the spirit of bondage 
unto fear had returned, the “lame hands of faith” 
which grasped the Cross were paralysed by doubt, and 
the misgivings of the fearful were never set at rest 
until the river was crossed, and the Master’s voice of 
welcome fell upon the ears of His trembling servants, 
IsabeLta L. Biro. 





THE STORM ON THE LAKE OF GENNESARETH* 


SHONE the sun no more on monrle mountain, 
Lush gay greenery, and tangled thorn, 

Bird of brilliant hue, and silver fountain, 
Oleander pink, and golden corn. 


Lay the fair lake stretch’d in tranquil slumber ; 
Closed was now her eye of heav’nly blue : 

O’er her watch’d the stars in countless number ; 
Round her Night its sable mantle drew. 


On that dark expanse went, gaily gliding, 
From the western shore a fisher-craft, — 
In the slumber of the pool confiding, 
In the evening-breeze which blew abatft. 


Lo ! adown yon rift | which glooms above her 
Swoops § from his drear wild ¢ the eastern gale : 
Lo ! the hungry waves her bulwarks cover, 

Flaps with dirge-like sound her shatter’d sail. 
Blast and billow round that barque are raging ; 
Round that frail barque blast and billow rave : 
Wind and wave ’gainst her fierce war are waging : 

But she bears the Lord of wind and wave. 


With the long day’s heat and burden weary || 
(Shepherd good, tending His suffering sheep), I— 


Worn, I wis, with many a night-watch dreary, — 
*Mid that turmoil Jesus lay asleep. 


Slept the Lord on that rough fisher-pillow :* 
hound Him broke the sad upbraiding ery 

(For their barque was sinking ’neath the billow)— 
**Car’st thou not, O Master, that we die ?” 


Soft, as murmur of the evening-breezes 
O’er the stillness of the summer-sea, 
Heard they then the mild reproof of Jesus— 
‘* Fearful hearts, why trust + ye rot in Me ?” 


O’er the turmoil hath His voice resounded, 
And the Word of God hath utter’d ‘* Peace !” 
And the raving waves have shrunk confounded, 
And the threatenings of the wild wind cease. 


Wonder'd then those men who saw His power : 
Whisper’d they affrighted—‘‘ Who is he, 
At whose voice the mighty storm-blasts cower, 
At whose will is still’d the surging sea ?” 
So, amid life’s storms if terror seize.us, 
Heard his mild reproof as air of balm : 
So rebukes our foes the voice of Jesus, 
And the soul fares on in holy calm. 
Joun Hoskyns ABRAHALL. 


ANTIOCH. 
No. II. 


THE FIRST CHRISTIAN MISSION TO THE HEATHEN: HOW IT ORIGINATED, AND SOME OF 
ITS LESSONS. 


We have seen a church of uncircumcised Gentiles 
springing up in the Greek city of Antioch, under the 
spontaneous outgoings of missionary zeal on the part 
of some Hellenistic or Greek-speaking Jews of Cyprus 
and Cyrene, who had been driven from Jerusslem 
after the martyrdom of Stephen, and whose Christian 
instincts taught them that the unsearchable riches of 
Christ could not have been intended for Jews only. 
The accession of a great number of Gentile converts in 
that city, while it showed that those instincts had not 
deceived them, took the church at Jerusalem by 


* See Matt. viii. 23—27; Mark iv. 35—41; and Luke viii. 22—25. 
+ These are the chief features of the western shore of the Lake of 
Gennesareth. See Dr. Stanley’s ‘‘Sinai and Palestine,” pages 363, 366. 
¢ Jlid., page 372. 
§ “There came down a storm of wind on the lake” (xari8y AaiAay) 
ksipesy tis viv Aiuyny).—Luke viii. 23. 
See Matt. xx. 12. : 
From 8t. Matthew's Gospel (viii. 14, 17) it seems that then, more 
— the Lord had been engaged in healing the suffering. 





L_ 1. 





surprise—so slow were even the Apostles to read the 
Divine purposes and mark the course which events 
were already taking—and it was only when this novel 
movement, which they sent Barnabas expressly to 
investigate on the spot, revealed itself to that admi- 
rable man as a work of God, that they seem to 
have recognised it. - We have seen how Barnabas, 
throwing himself into this field to consolidate and 
extend the work, had to leave it for a season— 
to the care, doubtless, of those to whom it owed its 
existence—in order to obtain the services of Saul who 
was then at Tarsus, and how faithfully these two 
eminent men laboured for a whole year at Antioch ; 
we have seen, too, the importance of this first Gentile 





* St. Mark (iv. 38) says He was sleeping on the pillow (+8 #gorxs- 
Pe Acioy), 

t Such is the force here of the word rendered “faith” in the 
English version. 
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church divinely recognised by the arrival amongst | of so licentious and cruel a character as ‘‘ Herod the 


them of inspired prophets from Jerusalem, announcing  Tetrarch.” 


But is it much more surprising than to 


the dearth that was impending over the empire, and | find among the blessed women who accompanied the 


Palestine in particular, and how, when the event 
occurred, this spirited church of the uncircumcised 
raised a contribution—the first of its kind—for their 
famine-stricken brethren of the circumcision, and sent 
it to Jerusalem by the hands of Barnabas and Saul. 
We are now to see this Antiochene church eclipsing 
entirely the church at Jerusalem, rich in offices and gifts, 
in the highest condition of spiritual life, constituting 
itself—under Divine prompting—into a Missionary 
Institute, and after solemn consecration despatching 
its two most eminent teachers as missionaries to the 
heathen. The narrative is brief indeed, but fraught 
with interest, and if carefully analysed and viewed in 
connection with other statements in the Acts of the 
Apostles, will be found to suggest thoughts of no little 
value to the churches of our own day. 

‘¢ Now there were at Antioch, in the church that 
was there, prophets and teachers, both Barnabas and 
Simeon called Niger, and Lucius the Cyrenzan, and 
Manaen, foster-brother of Herod the Tetrarch, and 
Saul ” (ch. xiii. 1).* 

This list of names deserves notice. Barnabas is 
put first, no doubt as occupying the chief place at that 
time in the church of Antioch ; while Saul, as having 
come last on the field, and possibly also as the 
youngest of the five, is last named. Of the three 
intermediate names, just enough is said to enable us 
with tolerable certainty to identify them. To begin 
with the middle one : * Lucias”—(the same probably to 
whom the last-named sends a salutation in his Epistle 
to the Romans (xvi. 21)—here called “the Cyrenzean,”+ 
as if by that name he would be at once recognised) 
must have been one of those ‘‘ Cypriots and Cyrene- 
ans,”’ by whom the Gospel was first brought to Antioch 
(ch. xi. 20). Though but a simple “disciple ” when 
persecution drove him from Jerusalem, he had given 
evidence, when associated with Barnabas and Saul in 
the care of the church at Antioch, of capacity for the 
higher departments of the Christian ministry, and 
having ‘* purchased to himself a good degree” had 
been at length endowed from on high with the pro- 
phetical gift. Coming next to ‘“‘ Simeon” (of whom 
we know nothing beyond what is here stated), if he 
was called “ Niger” from his tawny.complexion may 
we not conclude that he also was from the warm south, 
and one of those to whom Antioch first owed the 
Gospel? To the remaining name, ‘‘ Manaen ”—the 
same as ** Menahem,” one of the kings of Israel 
(2 Kings xv. 14), is attached a singular fact. One won- 
ders to find that among the prophets and teachers of a 
Christian church at Antioch was the ‘‘foster-brother ” 





* The word ‘‘ certain ” (r:vts) prefixed to oe and teachers” 
in the received text and Authorised Version, been left out as pro- 
|ably not genuine and at least unnecessary. It is omitted both by 
Lachmann and Tischendorf. Our Version also, by prefixing ‘‘as” to 
the five names given in this verse, conveys to the English reader the 
impression that there were more prophets and teachers at Antioch 
than these five, whereas the historian’s phrase (6, r+) is intended to 
express the reverse,—that these five were the whole number—just 
as in ch. i. 13, where the same phrase is rendered ‘‘ both,” as we have 
done above (though in modern English we apply “‘ both”’ only to two). 
The word we have rendered “‘foster-brother” (cévrgeQes), though 
sometimes used in the wide sense of “fa comrade in youth,” ordina- 
rily denotes “ one suckled at the same breast,” and the best critics so 
understand it here. 
t 6 K+ gxve%e s. 


! 





Lord Jesus Himself, in one of His preaching tours 
through Galilee, and ministered to Him of their 
substance, ‘Joanna, the wife of Chuza, Herod’s 
steward” (Luke viii. 1—3)? If this Manaen was 
attracted to Perea after his foster-brother’s accession 
to power, he might have heard the Gospel from the 
lips of Christ Himself when He sojourned there, or 
from one of His disciples ; and if he came to Jerusalem 
among the multitudes who flocked to it at Pentecost, 
and was one of the thousands of converts during 
those first days of the Gospel, remaining with them 
till driven thence by persecution, he may just as 
well have joined the small party who found their way 
to Antioch as have gone anywhere else, and may have 
been honoured along with them to plant the standard of 
the Cross there. And if so, then in the five men here 
named we have just the original founders of the 
church at Antioch (three of them at least), with 
Barnabas, to whom all would look up, and Saul, who 
was soon to eclipse even him. 

A word as to the two offices here mentioned. The 
*¢ prophets” of the New Testament did not neces- 
sarily predict future events, though they often did 
so. They were simply inspired persons, immediately 
revealing by the Spirit the mind of the great Head of 
the Church. Hence, in the lists of the New Testa- 
ment oftices, they stand always next to the apostles, 
as along with them giving law to the Christian 
Church.* The * Teachers,” as the name imports, ad- 
dicted themselves to the second great department of 
the Christian ministry—‘‘ teaching them” (as Christ 
expressed it on Mount Olivet just before His ascension), 
‘* to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you” (Matt. xxviii. 20). While the prophets seem to 
have acted as teachers also, it does not appear that 
the teachers were necessarily prophets. To which of 
the two offices the five here named are to be respec- 
tively assigned, we cannot be certain ; but if, as we 
can hardly doubt, Barnabas and Saul were the dis- 
tinguished ‘‘ teachers,” we cannot be far wrong in 
presuming that the other three, while acting as their 
assistants in the teaching department, were endued 
with the prophetic gift also; a presumption confirmed 
by the fact that the prophetic call, to which we are next 
to come—‘‘ Separate me Barnabas and Saul”—must 
have proceeded from others than themselves; and if 
so, surely from one or other of the remaining three. 

We now come to the memorable incident which 
gave birth to by far the most important movement in 
the Christian Church, next to its first formation on the 
day of Pentecost. 

‘¢ As they ministered to the Lord,t and fasted, the 
Holy Ghost said ”—speaking, no doubt, through one 





t ‘First apostles, secondarily prophets" (1 Cor. xii. 28): ‘*Built 
upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets” (Eph. ii. 20): 
“And He gave some, apostles; and some, prophets” (Eph. iv. 11). 
Compare, also, Rev. xviii. 20. The reader must be carefil not to con- 
found the “‘ prophets” in these passages with those of the Old Testa- 
ment, to whom there is no reference. F 

§ Auroeyeivtev. This word, though in classical Greek signifying to 
perform any public duties, is used in the Septuagint to denote the 
exercise of the prisstl, functions (compare Heb. x. 11, @r.), and in the 
New Testament expresses the corresponding functions in the Obris- 
tian Church, 
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of the “ prophets” named in ver. 1—*‘ Separate me 
Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have 
called them” (ch. xiii. 2)—not secretly ‘‘ destined,” 
but explicitly ‘‘summoned them,”* either by some 
communication to themselves or prophetic hints 
dropped on the subject before this. The latter is the 
rather probable, since the express purpose of this call 
is not mentioned in this summons, and yet the whole 
Church, as if they quite understood that the purpose of 
it was to carry the Gospel to the heathen, immediately 
proceeded to set them apart to that work. And since 
fasting was an exercise observed on occasions of un- 
usual solemnity, is it not altogether probable that the 





church at Antioch had assembled on this occasion for | 


special prayer with fasting, on the subject of its duty | them. 


by those persecuted disciples who found their way to 
Antioch; and a rare seal it was which the Lord put 
upon it, when out of it He made to stand forth that 
new thing in Christianity—a church of the uncircum- 
cised, and one which so won the admiration of 
Barnabas that he was constrained to throw himself 
into it as a congenial field of labour, and found it 
rich beyond his unaided power of cultivation. But 
when something more systematic, more continuous, 
more difficult was required in the missionary field, and 
Barnabus and Saul were to be honoured to undertake 
it, an express order of the Spirit comes through pro- 
phetic men to “‘separate unto Him” those two men 
for the missionary work whereunto He had summoned 
And this being done by the laying on of 


towards the great heathen world, in the hope that | hands, with prayer and fasting, they are said to have 


some definite intimation of the Divine will in this 


matter might be vouchsafed to them? Certain it | apart, but “‘by the Holy Ghost.” 


is that the conversion of the Gentiles had been laid 
upon Saul as his peculiar vocation from the very time 
of his conversion (ch. xxvi. 16—18; ix. 15), nor 
would his capacious spirit deem any field that had 
yet opened to him sufficiently wide to meet such a 
destination ; and since frequent communications on 
this subject could hardly fail to pass between him and 
Barnabas in the course of their work at Antioch, we 
may be very sure that Barnabas, whom the Lord 


| 
| 


been “‘sent forth,” not by the church that set them 
It is impossible 
not to see in this an evidence that there was designed 
to be in the Church a work of ministry of a higher and 
more formal character than the spontaneous evangelistic 
efforts of private Christians, which the Church should 
nevertheless develop and encourage, and on which 
the Lord will assuredly smile. And further, from 
this incident it will be seen to be the will of the great 
Head of the Church that.those whom He has called 
to such official work should not go forth to it of them- 


Himself had destined to be his companion, would selves, but should by the Church, through its recog- 


cordially enter into the desire for some wider field, 
and offer to accompany his young coadjutcr as soon 


| 


nised organs, be taken by the hand and solemnly set 
apart to it. These two spheres of Christian labour— 


as the mind of their common Lord should be made | the official and the non-official—agree well together, 


known to them. 
sending them forth drew near, the subject would be 
borne in upon the minds of both with increasing 
force, and, spreading from them to the other *‘ pro- 
phets and teachers” at Antioch, would go from them 
to the brethren at large, to whose Gentile nationality 
and enterprising spirit the proposal to go on a mis- 
sion to the heathen would present lively attractions. 
Such, or something very like this, we may well sup- 
pose, would be the object of that meeting which we 
are now considering, at which the Lord, by one of 
those prophets, said, ‘* Separate unto me Barnabas 
and Saul for the work whereunto I have summoned 


them.” Nor was the church at Antioch ‘ disobedient 
' such as have received no formal ‘ separation” to it, 


unto the heavenly vision ;” for, adds the historian, 
‘*And when they had fasted and prayed, and laid 
their hands on them, they sent them away. So they, 
being sent forth by the Holy Ghost, departed,” ce. 
(vv. 3, 4). 

Of the thoughts suggested by this little passage of 
earliest Church History, so far as we have here gone 
in it, we touch only on the following :— 

First, The distinction between what is official and what 
is purely spontaneous in the work of the Church comes 
instructively out here. Not to speak of the labours 
of Stephen at Jerusalem, and of Philip at Samaria— 
though holding no official position that we know of 
beyond that of deacons for the distribution of tem- 
poral provisions—it was surely good, substantial 
missionary work which was done, all spontaneously, 





* Tleowxtxrnucs. 
+ Professor Hackett, in his Commentary on the Acts, throws out 
the same idea 


Probably, as the Lord’s time for | and each is fitted to strengthen the other. On the 


one hand, those private Christians, whose gifts and 
impulses for evangelistic labour will not suffer them to 
keep silence, but constrain them to speak the things 
which they have seen and heard, should be content to 
occupy their own sphere, and be satisfied with the 
success—sometimes astonishing—which attends their 
casual, scattered, miscellaneous efforts, without intrud- 
ing into the higher spheres of the Christian ministry ; 
which, when they do, they make it painfully evident 
to all discerning persons that they are out of their 
proper walk. But those, on the other hand, who 
have been solemnly set apart to official service in the 
Church, should beware of frowning down the work of 


and viewing its results with suspicion, as irregular and 
disorderly. In times of spiritual lethargy there will 
be few such efforts to put down. But when the dry 
bones of an apathetic Christian community begin to 
be shaken, and the breath of the Spirit of God enters 
into a multitude of souls in different places, then it is 
that quickened Christians, rejoicing in a felt salvation, 


‘speak because they believe wherever they have an 


open door ; and while in general confining themselves 
to very limited spheres and quiet modes of operation, 
some discover themselves to possess rare preaching 
gifts, whose fervid addresses are listened to by gather- 
ing thousands, and hundreds are turned through them 
from darkness to light as they move about from place 
to place. Such work it will be the wisdom of the 


‘true ministers of Christ to recognise and to hail. 


The solid fruit of it, when the workmen have departed 
to another place, remains for them to gather, in the 
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accession to their flocks of souls added to the Lord, 
to be by them built up in their most holy faith, in a 
deepened earnestness diffusing itself perhaps over the 
entire worshipping community, and in a quickened tone 
imparted to their own ministry. It is only when such 
zealous labourers, lifted off their feet by the success 
they have had, begin to think of settling down ‘in 


some one place, and setting up for themselves as | 


pastors of a flock, that they are to be blamed. But 
neither in this case need the ministers of Christ 


disturb themselves; for the most effectual way of | 


dealing with such persons is to leave them to them- 
selves, until their folly becomes manifest to all men, 
and they themselves are fain to leave a field which 
the result has proved their incapacity to cultivate. 
Second, The strength and activity into which this 
Antiochene church appears to have risen so rapidly 
may furnish materials for thought, as to how the 
energies of young Christian communities may be de- 
veloped. The peculiar way in which the Gospel first 
reached them, and the novelty at that time of a 
church composed, as theirs was, of the uncircumcised, 
tended no doubt to stamp upon it a certain freedom 
from traditional trammels, and a simplicity and fresh- 
ness of character all its own. But even when Barna- 
bas came to them from Jerusalem and stayed to labour 
amongst them, aided afterwards by Saul from Tarsus, 
no jarring seems to have occurred between what may 
be called the official and the non-official elements, 
but both seem to have worked harmoniously, and the 
Gospel to have made steady progress. Then, when 
the predicted famine brought distress upon their 
Jewish brethren in Palestine, they raised a contri- 
bution for them, thinking probably that if the Jews 
had sown unto them spiritual things it was no great 
thing if they in turn should reap of their carnal 
things (1 Cor. ix. 11). And as this act appears to 
have been self-prompted on the part of the Gentile 
Christians at Antioch, rather than done in compliance 


with the suggestions of Barnabas and Saul, we are | 


disposed to think that the very absence of Apostles 


and apostolic men at the first formation of this | 


church tended to develop a spirit of self-reliance and 
spontaneous activity, which rose into vigour when 
they were more fully organised. Certain it is, that in 
proportion as the people in Christian churches are 
overlaid by ecclesiastical machinery, and are accus- 
tomed to have all things done for them by men 
officially set apart for such purposes, their own 
energies either lie dormant or are greatly cramped ; 
whereas, when they are taught and encouraged from 
the first to show practically what they owe to the 
Lord who bought them, to their fellow-believers 
scattered abroad, and to the vast outlying world, they 
are not slow to learn the lesson. What beautiful 
illustrations of this are afforded by the religious 
activities of young Christian communities that have 


' sprung up within our own time in various parts of 


the world—in the South Seas, in the revived Nesto- 
rian Church, and in some parts of India ! 

Third, The peculiar fitness of the two men selected 
by the Spirit to inaugurate the grand Missionary 
Enterprise must strike every intelligent reader. Bar- 
nabas, as a Levite, a man of substance, and a 


Cypriot, already of mature years, would carry a 
certain weight with him; his largeness of heart 
(xi. 24), and persuasiveness of address (iv. 36), 
would find him ready audience for his Master’s mes- 
sage; while that fulness of the Spirit and of faith by 
which he was distinguished, would raise him above 
hardships and dangers, draw forth his compassion for 
perishing souls and enable him to hold up to them the 
sovereign remedy with unction and power. It may 
surprise us that we have no such specimens of his 
preaching as of Saul’s, nor indeed any express men- 
tion of his having ever addressed the people whom 
they visited ; but, perhaps, that is owing to the par- 
ticular department of the work which he selected. If 
we put together all that we read of him, we shall pro- 
bably not err in supposing that while Saul undertook 
the more public proclamation of the Gospel, and dis- 
puted with those who opposed themselves, the less 
prominent but scarcely less important department of 
private intercourse—answering inquiries, filling up the 
outlines and enlarging on the topics rapidly touched 
by his companion—fell to the lot of ‘‘ the son of ex- 
hortation.” As for Saul, his wonderful power of adapt- 
ing himself equally to Jewish and Gentile audiences, 
to the refined Greeks of Athens and the rude bar- 
barians of Lycaonia, to crowds in the streets of Jeru- 
salem and to a few women assembled for prayer 
on the green bank of a river at Philippi, to a san- 
| hedrim of Jewish ecclesiastics, and to the civil tri- 
| bunal before Agrippa and Festus, has impressed every 
| thoughtful reader of his history ; while his heroic de- 
| votedness to Him whose Gospel he had once hoped to 
| root out from the earth, and that rare combination of 
| intellectual power, energy of purpose, and womanly 
| tenderness, which make his addresses go to the 
| stoutest heart, stamp him as a man of an age. We 
| speak not here of his writings, but of his qualities by 
nature and his gifts by grace as a missionary preacher 
| and teacher of Christianity, in which he stands forth 
confessedly unmatched. But if each of these men 
was richly endowed for the work entrusted to them, 
their adaptation to each other is not less observable. 
| The service which Barnabas rendered to Saul on his 
| first visit to Jerusalem after his conversion, in remov- 
| ing the scruples of the Apostles as to his real cha- 
| racter, would never be forgotten ; and his going to 
| Tarsus for him, and the harmony and success with 

which they laboured together at Antioch, went to- 
| gether to Jerusalem with a contribution for their 
necessitous brethren, and together returned to renew 
their labours, until they received the Divine call to go 
forth on this great mission—all go to show them well 
matched, probably by nature, and certainly by long 
association in the work of the Lord. Finally, it 
ought not to escape notice that those who were 
| divinely selected to begin the great missionary 
| enterprise were not novices—however gifted, however 
devoted—but men already inured to work of that 
very kind, both in the Jewish field and in the Gentile ; 
while the younger of them, who was to eclipse not 
only his senior but all others in the service of Christ, 
had already endured no little hardship as a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ, his life having more than once been 
in imminent peril from the enemies of the Gospel. 
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Is there no lessor’ here to the Churches of our 
own day, as to the choice of men for the mis- 
sionary’ work? We may, indeed, be glad to take 
what materials we have, rather than neglect the great 
duty of making disciples of all nations until men of 
high ‘capacity and Christian attainments volunteer 
their services. But if there is one truth which more 
clearly than another stands out on the face of this 
iatrative, it is this, that the Lord of the Church 
deems the missionary work a field for the highest 
endowment both of nature and of grace; and that 
as ‘those who possess them should be prepared to 
consecrate them to this work when the Divine will to 
that ‘effect’ is sufficiently indicated, so the Church 
should count it an honour and privilege to give away 
to this service the best-of its sons. 


It-is not the design of this paper to dwell in detail 
on ‘the successive stages and incidents of this. first 
mission to the heathen, else we might find in it hints 
for modern missions on not a few points, But we 
may sweep rapidly over the ground of it, that we may 
have some idea of the stirring report which they had 
to give in on their return. 

The first place they sailed for, from the harbour of 
Seleucia, was the island of Cyprus, perhaps as_ being 
the native country of Barnabas, and but a short sail 
from the mainland, where were already some Christians, 
and where Jews abounded. At Salamis, the Grecian 
capital of the island on its eastern side, they began 
their ministry in the synagogues of the Jews; but 
with no fruit—so far as appears from the narrative. 
At Paphos, however, on the opposite side of the island, 
where the Roman proconsul resided—to reach which 
they had a hundred miles to travel along its southern 
shore—their success was glorious. A wretched Jewish 
impostor having attempted to poison the Proconsul 
against the Gospel, when at his request the mis- 
sionaries were preaching it to him, Saul was imme- 
diately filled with the Holy Ghost, and, fixing his eyes 
on ‘him with a lightning gaze, which shot through the 
dark and tortuous spirit of the sorcerer, he uttered a 
withering rebuke, and a prediction, instantly fulfilled, 
that a temporary blindness should mark the Divine 
displeasure against him. ‘This issued in the accession 
of the Proconsul to the Faith of Christ, Henceforward 
Barnabas sinks into the background ; and Paul—no 
longer called Saul—is the great figure on the historic 
canvas. From Paphos they set sail for Perga, the 
metropolis of Pamphylia, in Asia Minor, sailing north- 
westward to Atialeia, the sea-port, from which Perga 
lies about seven miles inland. The only thing memo- 
table, however, about their visit to this place was 
their losing here the services of Mark, the nephew of 
Barnabas, whom they had taken with them as an 
assistant, but who—either wearying of the work or 
deterred by the prospect of the dangers which lay 
before him—*‘ departed from them, and returned to 
Jerusalem,” where his mother lived. This unhappy 
affair was the occasion of the separation of Paul and 
Barnabas when, at a subsequent period, they resolved 
on a second missionary journey. From Perga they 
now went on, almost duo north, to Antioch in Pisidia 
(so called to distinguish it from the Antioch in Syria 





from which they had set out, thoughi n point of fact 


it lies in Phrygia), a long, rugged, and dangerous 
journey. Here Paul delivered a long discourse in 
the Jewish synagogue, similar to Peter’s on the day 
of Pentecost, of which the effect was such that another 
hearing of such truths was solicited,* and on their 
leaving the synagogue many of the Jews and religious 
proselytes, evidently won to the truth, followed the 
missionaries, who persuaded them to continue in the 
grace of God, On the next sabbath—the intervening 
days being spent in further inquiry and instruction— 
came almost the whole city to hear the Word of God ; 
which so enraged the zealots of exclusive Judaism that 
they vented their feelings in bitter execration. Where- 
upon Paul and Barnabas, rising into a style of lofty pro- 
testation, announced to their Jewish countrymen their 
intention not to force on them a salvation which they 
had deliberately rejected, but henceforth, as Divinely 
directed, to carry it to the Gentiles. And right zea- 
lously they did this, insomuch that the word of the 
Lord was published throughout all the region. But 
this enraged the Jews even more, who never rested 
until, by rousing the city against them, they got them 
expelled. They could not, however, damp the joy of 
the new converts, who seem to have waxed stronger 
in spirit in proportion to the opposition, nor could 
they daunt the courage of our missionaries, who went 
from thence to Iconium—a populous city, about 
forty-five miles south-east of the city they had left, 
at the foot of Mount Taurus, and on the borders of 
Lycaonia, Phrygia, and Pisidia. Here their experience 
was much the same as at Pisidian Antioch. Such was 


the success of their preaching that a plot to stone. 


them was just discovered in time to enable them 
to escape to Lystra and Derbe—the one some twenty 
miles to the south, the other about sixty miles to the 
east of Iconium; but their exact position has not 
been discovered. At the former of these places Paul, 
having healed a poor man who had been a cripple 
from his birth, the rude idolaters were scarce restrained 
from sacrificing to them as deities; but their minds 
being poisoned by emissaries from Antioch and Ico- 
nium, they proceeded to stone Paul, and dragging him 
outof the city left himfordead. As ‘‘thedisciples,” how- 
ever, who had been gained in spite of all this tumult, 
rallied around the bleeding body—and one appears 
to have been so on this occasion of far more note 
than all the rest, his beloved Timothy—the dauutless 
sufferer rose up, and coming with his companion to 
Derbe, with noble intrepidity preached the Gospel of 
that city, and there made a considerable number to 
disciples.t Beyond this, however, they did not see 
fit for the present to prosecute their journey, but, 
bending their steps homewards, returned to Lystra, 
and Iconium, and Antioch, confirming the souls of 
the disciples in every place, exhorting them to con- 
tinue in the faith, and forewarning them, that we 
must through much tribulation enter into the king- 
dom of God: then, ordaining over them elders in 





* Not by ‘the Gentiles ”"—according to the received text, which 
here has next to no support, —- but by the Jews and religious prose- 
lytes who constituted the congregation (xiii. 42). 

t Chap., xiv, 2i—not, as in our version, ‘taught many," "as Hed phy te 
had been Christians before, but (uabyrivcavtts Ixavods) * ec dis- 
ciples of a considerable number,” as in the margin. 
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os P | 
every church, that they ‘might be able to dispense | 


with their presence and have all Christian ordinances 
within themselves, they spent with each of these 
churches a season of prayer and fasting, and finally 
commended them to the Lord on whom they had 
believed. Thus they retraced their steps backwards, 
from Pisidia to Pamphylia, preaching in Perga — 
which they seem scarcely to have done on their former 
visit—and having reached the sea-port of Attaleia, 


they sailed for Antioch, from whence they had been | 


recommended to the grace of God on their first set- 
ting out. On their arrival, after an absence proba- 
bly of more than a year — since their mission had 
been from the church itself as well as from the Lord 
—they dutifully, and no doubt with eager joy, 
‘gathered the church together, and rehearsed all 
that God had done with them, and (particularly) how 
He had opened the door of faith unto the Gentiles,” 


tion whether Mark, who had left tem on their former 
journey at Perga and returned to Jerusalem, was 
worthy of a second trial, occasioned such a painful 
' contention between them, that those who had so 
sweetly and lovingly borne the heat and burden of the 
| day during a protracted tour in the service of Christ, 
unable to come to one, had now to part company, 
But if this is distressing to think of, and fitted to 
impress on us with redoubled force the lesson, ‘‘ Let 
no man glory in man,” yet how affectingly do we find 
the Lord overruling such difference of judgment, and 
such manifestations of human infirmity—making them 
_turn out rather unto the furtherance of the Gospel. 
| For here the difference gave rise to two missionary 
| parties instead of one—not travelling over the same 
ground, and carrying their miserable ‘dispute over all 
the regions of their former labours, but dividing the 
field between them, and thus doubling the work done. 


giving to Antioch many young sisters in the Faith, | Of the journeyings and labours of Barnabas and 
_ Mark, however, not a word is recorded by the his- 


pledges of similarly rich fruit yet to shake like 
Lebanon. And O with what breathless eagerness and 
transport would their large-hearted and energetic au- 
ditory drink in the tale of their visits to one spot after | 
another, of their triumphs and perils, their hair- 
breadth escapes, and the accessions to Christ in the 
midst of them all, and how little knots of disciples, | 
gathered out in almost every place on their progress, 
had been consolidated and organised, refreshed and | 
commended to the Lord on their return ! 

For probably three years thereafter they appear to have 
rested and wrought in the work of the Lord at Antioch, 
until, being disturbed by Jewish zealots, who insisted 
on the circumcision of the Gentile converts as necessary 


torian of the Acts, who limits himself henceforth to 


| Paul and his companions ; and of this second journey 


| gone through Syria and Cilicia, 


his account is greatly more interesting than even of 
| the first. As on the former occasion, so now before 
setting out, he is solemnly ‘‘ recommended by the 
brethren to ‘the grace of God.” For awhile all seems 
left, as on the former journey, to his own direction, 
under ordinary guidance from above. Having first 
confirming the 
| churches that had been gathered there, he thence 
pushed westward to Derbe and Lystra, At the 
| latter place was one who had been brought to the 
, Lord on his former visit, and on whom, perhaps, even 


to their salvation, they were sent by the church of , then he had set his heart—young Timothy, whom 


Antioch to Jerusalem, with deputies from among them- 
selves, to have the question set at rest with the Apostles | 
and elders resident there. The celebrated council to 
which this gave occasion, having solemnly decided in 
favour of Gentile freedom from the Jewish yoke, 
despatched two esteemed brethren from among them- 
selves (Judas and Silas) along with Paul and Barnabas 
to Antioch, to communicate to the church their de- 
cision in writing. Great was the joy which this letter 
diffused ; and the two deputies from Jerusalem having 
as ‘ prophets ” exhorted the brethren and c firmed 
then: with much discourse—opening up, no doubt, the 
great principle involved in the controversy now settled, 
of gratuitous salvation, or the purification of the heart 
by faithalone (xv. 9, 11)—one of them returned to Jeru- 
salem ; while the other, Silas, apparently charmed with 
all he had seen at Antioch, and clinging to the devoted 
labourers with whom he had now becomemore intimately 
acquainted, determined to cast in his lot with them. 
So he, with Paul and Barnabas, continued at Antioch, 
**teaching and preaching the word of the Lord, with 
many others also”—many other labourers, that is, be- 
sides these eminent men. 
this timo have been in spiritual gifts and ministers, 


beyond any other place, not excepting, perhaps, even | 
But Paul, unable to wear out his days at 


Jerusalem ! 
Antioch, proposes to Barnabas that they should revisit 
the scenes of their former tour, and the brethren there | 
gathered to the Lord. 


How rich must Antioch at | 


| he found noted among the disciples, both there and as 
| far off as Iconium. This devoted youth Paul prevailed 
on to accompany him on this new missionary tour ; nor 
does he ever after this appear to have been long away 
from him. He was the most attached and serviceable 
of all his associates, and to him he wrote the last of 
his Epistles—the Second to Timothy—shoitly before 
| he sealed his testimony with his blood. Proceeding in 
| a north-westerly way through Phrygia and the region 
| of Galatia, they made for the Proconsular Asia ; but, 
| for the first time, their own plans now ran counter 
to those of a Higher, for “they were forbidden 
of the Holy Ghost to preach the Word in Asia.” 
| They then attempted to go eastward into Bithynia, 
| “but” here again ‘‘the Spirit suffered them not.” Not 
| that either of these two regions, though forbidden to 
our Apostle just now, were to be left unevangelised ; 
on the contrary, the Gospel brought to Bithynia by 
others, and to the Roman Asia afterwards by Paul 
himself, was gloriously successful. But the Lord had 
now His eye upon Hwrope, and this was the time and 
| Paul the instrument for planting the standard of the 
Cross there. So, passing by Mysia, they came down to 
| Troas, on the north-east coast of the Adgean Sea, and 
| the boundary of Asia on the west ; and stretching his 
eye across this sea to the Macedonian hills, our Apostle 
' could hardly doubt that this was to be the destined 
| scene of his future Jabours; and if he lay down to rest 


The proposal was met by | with this impression, how well prepared would he be 


Barnabas as might have been expected ; but the ques- | for the visional cry of the man of Macedonia to him 
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that night, ‘‘Come over into Macedonia, and help 
us!” It was enough. Taking shipping at once, and 
running straight before the wind, they were soon at 
Neapolis, the harbour of Philippi, at the north-east 
corner of Macedonia. And there, after the first 
few days, findiug a company of Jewish women at 
prayer on the river’s bank on the Sabbath day, and 
opening to them the Gospel message, Lydia, a pro- 
selyte, was first gained—the first fruits of Europe 
unto Christ, The subsequent events—issuing in the 
arrest, the public scourging and imprisonment of Paul 
and Silas, the earthquake which opened all the doors 
and loosed the bands of all the prisoners but suffered 
not one to escape, the conversion and baptism of the 
jailer, the alarm of the magistrates, and the peaceable 
departure of the missionary party—need not be de- 
tailed here. Nor can we follow them through the 
perils into which their successful preaching brought 
them at Thessalonica (about seventy miles west of 
Philippi), out of which sprang a church of warm and 
zealous believers ; nor stay on their success at Berea 
(fifty or sixty miles south-west of Thessalonica) ; nor 
dwell on the nobleness of Paul’s address on Mars’ 
Hill, at Athens; nor enter into the details of his 
Corinthian labours—out of which arose one of the 
most important of the apostolic churches. But here, 
it may be noticed, was the terminus of his second 
mission—his anxiety to be at Jerusalem during a fes- 
tival then approaching hastening his return to Antioch. 
So, setting sail for Syria, he landed: at Caesarea, and 
‘when he had gone up” (that is, to Jerusalem), 
**and saluted the church ”’ there, he “went down to 
Antioch ” (ch. xviii. 22). 

Thus terminated the Apostle’s second: mission: to 
the heathen from Antioch ; and though no miention.is 
made of his convening the church on his arrival,-to 
report its stirring incidents and. wonderful. results, 
who can doubt that this would be his first business? 
Nor can we doubt that»the church at Antioch— 
honoured above all the churches, even that of Jeru- 
salem itself, which seems in some degree to haye 
waned just as Antioch was waxing—would grow in 
missionary spirit, and consequently in all spiritual 
life aud vigour, by the diffusion amongst them of such 
tidiugs of the growth of Gentile Christianity. 

One more mission from Antioch our Apostle sub- 
sequently went on—never to return. The commence- 
ment of this third and last mission is but slightly 
noticed (xviii. 23). It embraced a confirming visit 
to Galatia and Phrygia; a stay of some length at 
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Paul took the opportunity of rel: ating to them the 
substance and results of his three missionary tours, 
‘* declaring particularly (or in detail) what things God 
had wrought among the heathen by his ministry.” But 
the brethren there, though not calling this in question, 
having strongly advised our Apostle to make it mani- 
fest to the zealots for Judaism amongst them that he 
still revered the practices of his fat:ers, he willingly 
complied ; and it was in the course of his appear- 
ances in the temple with this view that the false 
charge was brought against him of profaning it by 
allowing Greeks to go in along with him. Arrested 
on this charge, and saved with difficulty from popular 
fury, he had to defend himself before one tribunal 
after another, until at length he had to go to Rome 
to be judged before Ceesar. 

Here it is fitting that these rapid notices of our Apos- 
tle’s movements should come toaclose. We have given 
them merely to bring up before the reader the scenes 
and results of each of the great journeys for mis- 
sionary purposes on Which he went forth from Antioch. 
And even these have been introduced in order to show 
to what an elevation of evangelistic life a church of the 
uncircumcised—springing into existence for the first 
time since the foundation of the Christian Church, 
through the spontaneous and non-official labours of 
some persecuted disciples from Jerusalem—so quickly 
rose, and what signal honour the Lord of all the 
churches conferred upon it in sending forth from it— 
clothed not only with His call, but with that church’s 
solemn consecration —the most eminent men that 
Christianity perhaps had produced, to preach among 
the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ and lay 
the foundations of all the greatest churches of Asia 
and,of Europe. And what is the great lesson which 
this unique story teaches? It is, first, that those who 
would see the borders of the Church of Christ en- 
larged, whether at home or abroad, must not be too 
fastidious, about the kind of instrumentality by which 
this is accomplished,. provided the work itself is such 
as approves itself Divine ; and yet that all that is thus 
effected,is to be consolidated. and duly organised ac- 
cording to apostolic prescription. But next, it is that 
the extension of the Church is as:much its duty as the 
preseruation of its own spiritual life ; nay, that ag- 
gression, is the. law.of conservation, and that if churches 
would be ** steadfast and unmoveable,” they must be 
‘‘always abounding in the work of the Lord.” Cer- 
tainly all Church History confirms this, showing that 
churches which neglect this great duty decline and 
wither, quarrelling amongst themselves and with one 





Ephesus, with astonishing results ; a second journey 
into Macedonia and Greece, where he would meet for 
the last time with the attached disciples of Berea, 


Thessalonica, Philippi, and Corinth ; another visit to | 
Troas ; an affecting scene at Miletus with the elders | 
of Ephesus ; and, after reaching Tyre by sea, a land | 


journey through Ceesarea to Jerusalem. As soon as 
the officials of the church there could be assembled, 


another ; whilst those which prosecute the missionary 


| enterprise with zeal and intelligence, vigour and per- 


severance, even though subject to chequered fortunes, 
maintain their vigour, command admiration by what 
they undertake and what they achieve, and stimulate 
others to love and to good works, 

Davin Brown, 
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Go with pure mind and feeling, 
Fling earthly thoughts away, 

And in thy chamber kneeling, 
Do thou in secret pray. 
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THE BENDED KNEE. 


Go when the morning shineth— 
Go when the noon is bright— 

Go when the eve declineth— 
Go in the hush of night ;— 

Go with pure mind and feeling, 
Fling earthly thoughts away, 

And in thy chamber kneeling, 
Do thou in secret pray. 


Remember all who love thee— 
All who are loved by thee,— 
Pray, too, for those who hate thee, 
If any such there be; 
Then for thyself in meekness, 
A blessing humbly claim, 
And link with each petition 
Thy dear Redeemer’s name. 


Or if tis here denied thee, 
In solitude to pray,— 
Should holy thoughts come o’er thee, 
When friends are round thy way ; 
E’en then the silent breathing, 
Of thy spirit raised above, 
Will reach His throne of glory, 
Who is mercy, truth, and love. 


Oh! not a joy or blessing 
With this can we compare— 
The power that He has given us 
To pour our souls in prayer! 
Whene’er thou pin’st in sadness, 
Before His footstool fall, 
And remember in thy gladness, 
His grace who gave thee all. 





SKETCHES OF THE COWGATE. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
No. V.—THE CONVICT. 


PART SECOND, 


‘*A man overboard! a man overboard !””—such was 
the cry that, a few days ago, in the Chaunel, rose and 
ran along our deck in rapid, eager, earnest tones. — 
A man overboard !—I had often seen the words in 
print, as sitting by the quict fireside on a winter 
evening, I read stories of the sea, and of hair-breadth 
escapes by flood and field. But it is another thing 
to hear that dreadful sound ; to feel it strike the 
heart like a knife; and to pass—for it came more 
suddenly on us than a clap of thunder—in one 
moment from a dreamy calm into a state of intense 
and almost agonizing anxiety. 

We had reached mid-channel between the coasts of 
France and England, and, over one of the smoothest 
seas keel ever ploughed, were making rapid way for the 
white cliffs of Dover, which rose at every turn of 
the paddle-wheels higher and more visible over our 
bows. Above, the sun was riding in a sky almost as 
blue and bright as we had left in Italy: the sea 





lay around like a sheet of glass; there was not a 
breath of wind to stir a leaf, or disturb the long, 
black train of smoke which we left hanging quietly 
over our foaming wake. Nature had drawn off her 
fierce and fiery elements to thunder in a storm 
which was at that hour breaking on Paris—leaving to 
us a sky without a cloud, an ocean without a wave, 
and a calm which, soothing some to sleep, and charm- 
ing others into day-dreams and quiet contemplation, 
was broken by no sound but the quick and steady 
beat of our paddles. Looking back with grateful 
hearts to the Providence which had preserved us 
during a tour of some months unharmed, as well 
when we stood on the edge of the fiery volcano, as 
rode giddy paths along the face of mountains that 
plunged down into frightful gorges, and rose overhead 
in precipices crowned with eternal snows, and looking 
forward with happy hearts to the pleasant prospect of 
casting anchor in our home, my fellow-traveller and I 
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were seated om deck, enjoying the quiet scene and | of earth from heaven, rejoice over every sinner that 
the shade of one of the ship’s boats which hung in | repenteth, break forth into anthems and songs of 
her slings at our back. | praise over every soul which Jesus plucks from per- 
All of a sudden the cry rose, ‘‘ A man overboard !” | dition, many on board, when they saw the drowning 
turning this scene into a whirlwind of wild excitement. man in the boat, broke out into a cheer. It floated 
Men threw themselves on the boat which had lent us | away over the waters, grateful to the ears of the 
its grateful shade. It was now to do better service. | gallant men who had flown to the rescue, and pulled 
In less time than I take to tell, it was loosed—was | with a will. God was thanked. The sailors hastened 
dropped—the rope as it flew through the mate’s hands | back with the body ; and so soon as, after a period 
taking the skin with it ; was afloat; and five of the of suspended animation on its part and painful sus- 
crew tumbling into it, they were off—bending their | pense on ours, word passed up from the cabin where 
backs to the strain and their oars to the breaking. | it had been carried that life had returned, universal 
As the alarm broke on the calm air, and rang from | joy diffused itself through all the ship. 
stem to stern, passengers came crowding up from the | A man overboard! the ery, which seems still to 
cabin ; and, the strong elbowing the weak out of the | ring in our ears, describes in brief and graphic terms 
way without regard either to rank, or sex, or age, from | the condition of the Convict. But how marked the 
all quarters a rush was made to the poop, which we | contrast between the apathy of many to his fate, and 
soon gained to descry, terrible to see, the form of a | the anxiety of all on board our steamer to see the 
man stretched out at full length on the water, and | drowning plucked from the jaws of death! Alas 
floating already a long way off in the white wake of | for human nature !—thousands will rush to save a 
our steamer. It was wonderful to see how the crew, | man from drowning in the sea who would not move a 
amid the cries and wild confusion of the scene, dis- | foot, or finger, to save him from perishing in his sins. 
played the characteristic promptitude and admirable | Yet what is a life lost to a soul lost? The struggles 
coolness of seamen. There was neither man nor oar | of the first death are soon over. Let yonder 
to seek, when they were wanted. Not an instant | wretch alone; raise no alarm; man no boat; ply 
of time was lost ; nor was there any to lose, as the | no oar; and it is but a few more gasps, ‘‘a 
boat, springing forward like a horse, went off to the | bubbling cry,” and his head goes down; and ere 
rescue, followed by our eyes and prayers. Though | his last breath rises in the air-bells which break on 
the steam had been instantly shut off, our impetus | the surface of a sea that has already resumed its 
had carried us far ahead of the drowning man. Still | placid aspect, the man is dead, and his body is slowly 
I could see how matters went with him, and that he | sinking into the quiet depths of its watery grave. If 
lay like a log on the water; gently rising and falling | he was a man of God, it is well. Ransomed by the 
in the swell of our wake, but moving neither hand | blood of Christ, his happy spirit has goue where his 
nor foot. Concluding that he had known the right | sun shall no more go down, nor his moon withdraw 
thing to do in such jeopardy, and had possessed suffi- | her light ; and the days of his mourning are ended. 
cient presence of mind, so soon as he rose to the | But his is a fate inexpressibly and infinitely wretched 
surface, to throw himself on his back—and that, as | who falls into crime ; who is lost to ‘* whatsoever 
the human body, though specifically heavier than | things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatso- 
fresh, is lighter than salt water—he had thus a good | ever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, what- 
chance of fluating till help arrived, I ventured, to the | soever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
great comfurt of some women who stood beside me | good report :” whose misspent life oscillates between 
pale and trembling, to exclaim, ** He is safe ! ” | the barred solitude of a prison and the riot of brutal 
But that floating form, on which all eyes were | debaucheries; whose past is full of the bitterest 
fixed, by-and-by grew visibly less, It did not show in | regrets, and whose future, wrapped in gloom, is not 
the water as it had done at first. The man was sink- | lighted but by the lurid gleams of “the fire that is 
ing—that was plain. The reason this, that his | never quenched.” 
clothes, parting with the air that buoyed them up, To this cruel fate the convict was long doomed. 
were getting waterlogged : and at this time, the boat, | The great mass of society took no interest in him. 
foreshortened, in the same line of vision with him, | What was to them the cry, A man overboard !— 
and now a long way astern, seemed but creeping along | with sumptuous feasts below, and music and dances 


the sea. We got terribly impatient. Some, indeed, | on the deck, they left the wretch to sink, aud perish. 
stood dumb, rooted to the spot ; but the feelings of | Some indeed had compassion on him. But the in- 
others broke out into cries—of dissatisfaction, Why is | humanity and apathy of the public offered no greater 
not the boat better manned? Why don’t they pull? | contrast to the spectacle on board our steamer, to the 
—or of despair, Oh, they'll never reach him! MHe | anxiety and rush of all to save the man ‘ overboard,” 
sinks! He’s gone !—or, like ours, of hope, He’s on | than did the folly of such plans as were employed 
his back, and floats! They are getting up to him! | to reform convicts, to the wise and prompt steps the 
See, they ship their oars! Now they have him; | sailors took to pluck the drowning from a watery 
he is saved! So it fell out. And offering silent grave. 

thanks to Him without whom a sparrow falls not to As I said in closing the first part of this article, 
the ground, we saw strong arms stretched over the | a better day, thank God, has dawned, and now 
gunwale ; and, seizing it by the head and shoulders, | shines on the heads of those who, convicts and 
haul the body into the boat. Animated by the spirit | criminals as they are, have, in many instances, been 
of those kind angels who, as they watch the events | fully as much sinned against as siuning. For the 
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lapsed and dangerous classes, reformatory, and espe- 

cially ragged, schools are doing a great work. These | 
destroy crime in the bud; cut the throat of the springs 

that have long poured a flood of crime and misery | 
over the land. Our experience in Edinburgh speaks 
volumes in their favour ; and the statistics of other 
places are not less remarkable. As the rooms of the 
ragged school filled, the cells of the prison emptied. 
Our increase was their decrease. As the stream which 
flowed into the jail grew less and less, it was plain to 
everybody that we had tapped one of the principal 
sources of crime; and were draining it away. Let | 
me illustrate this by the reports of Mr. Smith, the 
excellent governor of our jail. Our Ragged, which 
are also feeding and industrial Schools, were opened 
in the summer of 1847, and the number of children 
under fourteen years of age in prison when we began 


In 1847 was “ ° 5 per cent. 
In 1848 it fellto . ig ign Seen 
In 1849 __,, ° ° es a 
In 1850 _,, . eg ee 
ni851_ ,, ° ; +) ee 


in other words, when we began our work, out of 
every hundred prisoners there were fiye under four- 
teen years of age. Year by year the number decreased ; 
until four or five years afterwards there was but one 
prisoner under fourteen years of age in every two 
hundred. Thus by means of ragged schools, in the 
course of four years Edinburgh reduced the commit- 
ments of juveniles to a tenth part of what they were 
before the schools were opened. In fact we did, 
and are doing, by Christian care and kindness, what 
the costly, not to say cruel, apparatus of police and | 
prisons, banishment and the gallows, had utterly failed 
to accomplish. Our experiment has proved a triumph— 
a great, blessed, and unquestionable success. And | 
what is now the duty of Christians, but taking pity | 
on those who are ready to perish, to support to the 
utmost of their power schemes that are based on the | 
principles, conducted in the spirit, and imbued with 
the very genius of the Gospel! Happy the man who 
thus saves one poor, wretched, neglected child ; who 
is able, though in a subordinate sense, to adopt these 
lofty words, and say, ‘‘ None eye pitied thee, to have 
compassion upon thee ; but thou wast cast out in the | 
| 





open field, to the loathing of thy person, in the day 
that thou wast born. And when I passed by thee, and 
saw thee polluted in thine own blood, I said unto thee, 
when thou wast in thy blood, Live.” 

Prevention is better than cure. Still, though the 
churches and the country should chiefly trust, under 
God, to the influence of preventive measures, we are 
not to despise, or despair of, those of a reformatory kind. 
Miss Mary Carpenter, a lady no less eminent as a 
philanthropist than her brother, Dr. Carpenter, of 
London, is as a physiologist, has proved that in a 
book which she has lately published. It forms two 
volumes, under the title of ‘‘ Our Convicts ;” and is 
deeply interesting. Formerly, two grand plans had 
been tried with the view of reforming convicts ; and | 
both had proved grand failures, The one was called 
the Solitary, the other the Silent system. Under the | 


| 


, rose.” 
first, the prisoner was immured within the four walls 


of a cell during the whole term of his sentence ; and 
there, with the exception of an official, no human 
creature was permitted to enter. Within the throb- 
bing heart of a great city he was more lonely than an 
anchorite ; he neither saw a human face nor heard the 
sound of a human voice—for long months or years 
a dreary, narrow cell being all the world to him, 
This system of burying a man alive was to work 
wonders, Well, it was tried on an extensive scale 
in America ; and the result was, that many of the 


‘poor wretches sank into a state of idiocy or became 


raving maniacs. It could not be otherwise. No 
scheme for making bad men good, or good men better, 
can succeed, which, like this, traverses human nature, 
and sets at nought the laws of Him who made men, 
not solitary, but social beings. 

The second, which is called the Silent. system, I saw 
in full operation in a vast prison in London, After 
many strong doors had been opened, and locked behind 
us, we were ushered into a large hall, and the company 
of four or five hundred convicts. A sadder sight it 
was never my fortune to see.. They were all attired in 
the same garb, and engaged in the same employment— 
teasing oakum. Raised in asort of pulpit, before each 
section, for they were divided into sections, sat a 
guardian, whose sole business was to keep his eyes fixed 
on the quota of men under his charge, and see that none 
either spoke, or even communicated by signs with each 
other. It was a strange and unearthly spectacle to 
see this. vast crowd working on in dumb show,—ap- 
parently so subdued and crushed in spirit that though 
the sound of our feet and our suppressed whispers 
broke the death-like silence, no head was lifted, nor 
face turned up to look on us. There no man might 
breathe a word or make a sign to his next neighbour. 
Alone in a crowd, each was doomed to sit during all 
the hours of the day, and all the days of the week, and 
all the weeks of the month, and all the months of the 
year. Anything more monstrous, outraging more the 
laws of God, the feelings of man, and the dictates of 
common sense, it is not possible to fancy. 

In visiting other rooms within these gloomy walls 
we found large bands of tailors and shoemakers and 
other artisans, all convicts, plying their several trades ; 
each with a heart bursting to hold communion with 
his fellows. At length we got ensconced in the office 
of one of the master tradesmen, and, mounting a 
stool, sat down to examine him. He laughed the 
whole thing to scorn. Asa plan of reforming crimi- 
nals he pronounced it to be an utter failure, regarding 
it with the same contempt as the head officer of the 
Bow Street police expressed for punishment—his an- 
swer to my question, what he thought of it as a means 
of reformation, being to snap his fingers and say, ‘I 
don’t give that for it.” 

In those very interesting volumes to which I have 
referred, Miss Carpenter enters into the details of a 
new, humane, Christian, and common-sense system of 
dealing with convicts. Established in Ireland by 
Captain Crofton, it has yielded results so happy, 
and almost incredible, as to remind us of the beautiful 
imagery of Scripture, ‘‘the desert shall blossom as the 
Our space will not permit us to enter into its 


interesting details. Suffice it to say that it meets the 
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peculiar circumstances of the convict, both during his 
imprisonment and after it ; that it is based on the con- 
stitution of human nature and the laws of Providence, 
and is in all respects conformable to the principles and 
benignant spirit of our holy faith. As to its success, Mr. 
Hill, a very high authority in such matters, says, *‘ In 
my humble judgment, the Board of Directors of Irish 
Convict Prisons have practically solved the problem 
which has so long perplexed our Government and our 
Legislature— What shall we do with our Convicts ? 
The results of their great experiment answer thus :— 
KEEP YOUR PRISONERS UNDER SOUND AND ENLIGHT- 
ENED DISCIPLINE UNTIL THEY ARE REFORMED—KEEP 
THEM FOR YOUR, OWN SAKE AND FOR THEIRS, THE 
VAST MAJORITY OF ALL WHO ENTER YOUR PRISONS AS 
CRIMINALS CAN BE SENT BACK INTO THE WORLD, AFTER 
NO UNREASONABLE TERM OF PROBATION, HONEST MEN 
AND USEFUL CITIZENS, LET THE SMALL MINORITY 
REMAIN, AND IF DEATH ARRIVE BEFORE REFORMATION, 
LET THEM REMAIN FOR LIFE,” 

Captain Crofton gives the result of his experience 
in these hopeful words, “I should hesitate to pro- 
nounce any convict incorrigible.” And Captain Ma- 
conochie, who, as governor of Norfolk Island, had to 
deal with the worst criminals our country ever flung out 
of its lap, bears similar testimony, in still stronger 
terms. In a pamphlet which he published on ‘* Nor- 
folk Island” in 1848, he says, ‘‘I found the island 
a turbulent, brutal heli, and I left it a peaceful, well- 
erdered community. My system desires to gain soul 
as well as body,—to influence, and not merely coerce. 
It draws the line of duty under the guidance of reli- 
gion and morality: not of conventional regulation. 
It seeks to punish criminals by placing them in a 
position of severe adversity, from which only long- 
sustained effort and self-denial can extricate them ; 
but it does not desire to aggravate this position by 
unworthy scorn, or hatred, or contempt ; and, on the 
contrary, it respects our common nature, however 
temporarily fallen or alienated. I was working with 
nature, and not against her, as all other prison sys- 
tems do.” ‘* My experience,” he states, in evidence 
given before the Select Committee of 1856, ‘‘ leads 
me to say that there is no man utterly incorrigible. 
Treat him as a man, and not asadog. You cannot 
recover a man except by doing justice to the manly 
qualities which he may have about him, and giving 
him an interest in developing them.” Brave, wise, 
hopeful, devout, Captain Maconochie seemed to have 
taken for his motto these grand words, ‘* All things are 
possible to him that believeth.” He had faith in the 
grace of God and in the laws of nature ; and under his 
hands Norfolk Island, appropriated to the worst con- 
victs, and once ‘fa turbulent, brutal hell,” presented 
one of the finest illustrations of the poet’s words :— 

** Faith, bold faith, the promise sees, 
And trusts to that alone ; 
Laughs at impossibilities, 

Aud says, It shall be done.” 
T can fancy nothing better calculated to encourage my 
readers to pray, labour, and hope for the lost, than one 
case which Captain Maconochie relates, and with a 
brief account of which I close this article. 

Charles Anderson, the son of a sailor who was 





drowned, being’left an orphan at his mother’s death, 
was reared in a workhouse. After serving his 
apprenticeship in a collier, he-joined a man-of-war ; 
and, being severely wounded in the head at the battle 
of Navarino, was ever afterwards liable to be thrown 
into violent fits of excitement by drink or irritation, 
Getting drunk in a seaport in Devonshire, Anderson 
engaged in a street disturbance with some other sailors ; 
and some shops having been broken into on the occa- 
sion, he, though quite unconscious of any participation 
in the crime, was tried, and sentenced to seven years’ 
transportation. He was sent, as a convict, to New 
South Wales. Believing himself unjustly punished, a 
bitter hostility against mankind took possession of him. 
Mentally and morally ignorant, he had no idea of 
patient submission ; but, though his floggings were 
innumerable, punishment had no effect on him. Harsh- 
ness could neither bend nor break his spirit ; and kind- 
ness was never dreamt of. Sent to Goat Island (an 
insulated rock in Sydney harbour), the poor fellow 
was sentenced for some offence to wear irons for a 
whole twelvemonth—a period which he completed, 
but not till his back had been gashed by twelve 
hundred lashes. At length, for new offences, some 
very trivial—such as looking round from his work, 
and some very natural—such as attempting to escape, 
he was sentenced, after receiving in all three hundred 
lashes, to be chained to a rock for two years. To it 
the wretched man was fastened by his waist with a 
chain twenty-six feet long ; with irons on his legs, and 
barely a rag to cover him. His only bed was a 
hollow scooped out in the rock ; and he had no other 
shelter than a wooden lid perforated with holes, which 
was locked at night and removed in the morning. 
Had he been, not a man, but a wild beast, he could 
not have been worse treated ; the vessel containing his 
food was pushed towards him by means of a pole ; 
and though people who passed in boats occasionally 
threw him pieces of bread or biscuit, no person was 
permitted to approach or speak to him. Without 
clothing on his back and shoulders, which were raw 
with the sores of repeated floggings, maggots, rapidly 
engendered in a hot climate, fed upon his flesh ; 
and, denied water to bathe his wounds, when rain fell 
he would lie and roll in it in his agony. At length 
Anderson was sent to Norfolk Island to work in 
chains for life. On his arrival, Captain Maconochie 
found him there with the worst of characters for 
insolence, for violence and insubordination ; looking, 
though only twenty-four, as if he were forty years old. 
With boundless faith in the’ power of wise, firm, but 
kind and Christian treatment, Captain Maconochie set 
himself to reclaim this wretched and wicked creature, 
I cannot dwell on the details ; but step by step the 
poor fellow rose from the condition of a beast to 
the heart and bearing of a man. Being at length 
put in charge of a signal station on Mount Pitt, the 
highest point on the island, Anderson’s delight was 
extreme. He, who had been chained like some wild 
monster to a lonely sea-rock, felt himself a man again ; 
and, dressed in sailor costume, he soon regained the 
bearing of a man-of-war’s man. A desperado once, 
now tamed, subdued, ‘‘ clothed and in his right mind,” 
he was to be seen cultivating flowers in his patch of 
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garden, where the best potatoes on the island were 
grown, and whence many a freshly dug basketful was, 
in token of gratitude, carried to Captain Maconochie’s 
house. ‘* What smart little fellow may that be?” 
asked Sir George Gipps, pointing, as they drove 
through the beautiful scenery, to a man who was 
tripping along in trim sailor dress, full of importance, 
with a telescope under his arm. ‘‘ Who do you sup- 
pose ?” replied the Captain ; ‘‘ that is the man who 
was chained to the rock in Sydney Harbour.” ‘‘ Bless 
my soul, you do not mean to say so!” was the 
astonished rejoinder. It was Anderson. 

One can fancy they hear God saying, as He bends 
over him, ‘‘ This my son was dead, and is alive again ; 
he was lost, and is found ;” and adding, as He points 
us to this noble triumph of wisdom and Christian kind- 
ness—to the wanderer brought home, the lost one saved 
—‘* Go thou and do likewise.” The soul of the lowest 


criminal is as precious and immortal as our own. It | 
| hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us.” 


was bought at the same price, and redeemed on the 





same Cross; and as God instructed the Israelites to 
be kind to strangers because they themselves had been 
strangers in the land of Egypt, besides humbling our 
pride, it should awaken our sympathy on behalf of 
‘* convicts,” to reflect that we all are convicts by the 
law, and in the sight of God. ‘ Judgment ”—I quote 
the words of inspiration—‘“‘has come on all men to 
condemnation,”—‘‘ death has passed on all men, for 
that all have sinned.” The long-suffering and mercy we 
ask God to extend to us, it surely becomes us to show 
to others. Only to hang, banish, and imprison con- 
victs, ill becomes those who have sinned more against 
God’s laws and love than the worst convicts have 
sinned against theirs. The best of us are monuments 
of long-suffering mercy ; and other grounds of hope 
have none but these: ‘* Who shall lay anything to 
the charge of God’s elect? It is God that justifieth : 
who is he that condemneth? It is Christ that died, 
yea rather, that is risen again, who is even at the right 





A GLANCE AT THE RELIGIOUS 


CONDITION OF FRANCE, ITALY, 


AND GERMANY.* 


Tue field of my subject is the world, and I could 
almost say, if I were to take full sea-room, ‘‘ Nihil 
humani a me alienum puto.” However, I will com- 
mence with great retrenchments. I will cut off Africa, 
rising every year into deeper interest from geogra- 
phical discovery and the grand opening prospects of 
the negro race. I will cut off Asia. I will cut off 
America, emerging from its baptism of blood and 
tears, with higher claims than ever to sisterly recog- 
nition, and with the old brand wiped from its brow. 
I will cut off Australia, with its wonderful develop- 
ment in colonisation and Christianity—another Canada 
in a more genial clime, its congregations not less the 
daughters of our own, and its cities, like Melbourne, 
the growth of a quarter of a century, as large as 
Newcastle and as well churched as Glasgow. I will 
confine the rubric ‘‘ Religion abroad” to Europe. 
And even Europe must be greatly contracted ; for I 
will say nothing of Turkey and Islam, nothing of 
Russia and Greece and the Greek Church, nothing of 
the Slavonian races, nothing of the outlying branches 
of the Teutonic race north of the Baltic, nothing of 
the separated fragments of the Latin race in the 
Peninsula; but shall confine my attention to what are 
still the great centres of European interest and im- 
pulse, as they have so long been historically repre- 
sented by Italy, France, and Germany. 

Of the state of religion in these countries, including 
Switzerland, Belgium, and Holland, I am able to 
speak with some degree of personal knowledge, having 
visited for a longer or shorter period all of them, the 
principal repeatedly, and having conversed and read 
much on their social, political, and moral condition. 
I shall, therefore, pass the three countries, Italy, 





* The substance of an address recently dolivered at a great public 
— Edinburgh. Revised for tho SuNpAy MaGazine by the 
or, 





France, and Germany rapidly in review, asking every 
indulgence for the necessary brevity and imperfection 
of so hurried a survey of a field so vast and manifold. 

When we speak of Italy, let us remember that the 
great revolution, which alone made an evangelistic 
movement in it possible, at least beyond the kingdom 
of Sardinia, is not yet more than six years old. The 
decisive French campaign in Lombardy was in the 
summer of 1859 ; the memorable expedition of Gari- 
baldi, in Sicily and Naples, crowned by the Sar- 
dinian invasion of the States of the Church, in the 
following year. These events are the foundation of 
the kingdom of Italy, and the foundation, in the 
adorable providence of God, of the religious liberty 
which has so mysteriously visited that long-fettered 
land. It is too soon to speak of a work of evangelisa- 
tion which is yet in its infancy, and which has been 
interrupted from the first by the intense excitement 
of one of the greatest and most strangely chequered 
struggles in history. We cannot but believe that God 
will bring forth some great spiritual result out of such 
a commencement, but it would be a great delusion to 
connect the changes that have occurred with any latent 
evangelical feeling such as shook the nations of Europe 
at the era of the Reformation. Then the spiritual 
changes preceded and determined the military and 
diplomatic. In our days the relation is unbappily 
different, and it devolves on the Christian Church to 
make her own a victory which in the outset belongs 
indeed to her, but not much otherwise than as it 
belongs to infidelity. As yet the chief gain is the 
breaking of the arm of persecution, and the downfall 
of the barriers that excluded the missionary and the 
Bible. We have come to the point in Italy where we 
long have been in India, with probably a greater 
recoil of multitudes of Italians from the Papacy than 
of any body of Mahommedans or Hindoos in India 
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from the Koran or the Shasters; but with no more | Gospel is preached in Italian, with more or less organ- 


attraction to spiritual Christianity, or perhaps so 
much accurate knowledge of its fundamental doc- 
trines, Nor is this, after all, a matter of discourage- 
ment. It is visionary to expect the fruits of Christi- 
anity without hard and earnest labour—labour widely 
extended, and more or less prolonged. A victory or 
two breaks the yoke of Austria, and scatters Grand 
Dukes and Bourbons like the leaves of antumn ; but 
the forces adverse to the Gospel do not thus fall on 
one or two battlefields. The fiat of a Napoleon extin- 
guishes the temporal power of the Pope; but the 
spiritual is beyond his grasp: and even could Italy 
become as anti-Papist as the negation of the whole 
Encyclical could make it, the negation might be in 
the sense of Voltaire, not of Luther. 

It is necessary to guard some excellent people 
against the imagination that the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ can be proclaimed by a sudden popular outburst 
like that of Victor Emmanuel, or that the flight of the 
Pope from the Vatican would as certainly add Rome 
to the true Church of God as it would probably annex 
it to the rest of Italy. Let us never forget that the 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal, and that the 
only seed of a Protestant harvest in Italy must be 
the Word of God. Honour, then, to all who have 
seized this great principle, and who are ‘plying this 
true weapon by all the agencies of translation, circu- 
lation, preaching the Word, and training of a native 
ministry ! Honour to the noble Church of the Wal- 
denses, preserved through the fires of martyrdom and 
the blights of rationalism to lead the van in this 
glorious enterprise, which, leaving its valleys, has 
witnessed, first in one capital and now in another, 
and will end by confronting its eternal adversary 
in Rome! Honour to men like De Sanctis and other 
leaders of the Free Italian Churches, to whom we 
must not grudge the right of evangelising Italy in 
their own way! Honour to missionaries like Dr. 
Stewart and Mr. Macdougall, and others who, from 
various lands, are watching by the cradle of this 
youngest sister of Protestantism ; and honour to the 
agents and colporteurs of the different Bible societies 
—British, Scottish, and American—who have scat- 
tered among them in the past year, from Genoa to 
Sicily, not much less than 50,000 copies of the Word 
of God ! 

The difficulties are great—a people with truth and 
faith and natural piety almost destroyed and eaten out 
by imposture, and left, to the eternal scandal of their 
teachers, in brutish ignorance, so that out of twenty- 
two millions only five can read, and the highest pro- 
portion, as in Piedmont and Lombardy, is only two in 
five, sinking in Naples to one in ten; while their 
blind leaders frantically oppose the invading light by 
every weapon of unscrupulous violence, and thus as 
often defeat religious liberty as submit to its as- 
cendancy ; and, worst perhaps of all, have bequeathed 
to the converts of Protestantism, by recoil from their 
own tyranny, the elements of an anarchy and a dis- 
union which have once and again threatened the return 
of Italian Christianity to chaos. Yet is there no reason 
to despair of the future. Amidst fightings without 
and within, the work goes on, The places where the 





isation in all parts of the Peninsula, approach a hun- 


| dred. And ifthe bane of division is too often present, 


it is in Church order rather than in doctrine ; and 
there is good reason to hope that the Protestantism of 
Italy will not suffer from that rationalism which has 
brought upon it such disgrace and weakness in France 
and Germany and the older lands of the Reformation. 
The problem of Italy is entirely new—to reintroduce 
the pure Gospel into a Papal country and the seat of 
the Papacy, after its virtual extinction for centuries, 
It may be said that it has never succeeded before, but 
it can also be said that it has never failed ; and if on 
so splendid a field it should now succeed, who can 
estimate the impression to the glory of God and the 
edification of the universal Church of Jesus Christ ? 

In passing from Italy to France, it is remarkable 
that the chief link of connection between them, even 
in a religious poiat of view, is the French Emperor. 
It is one of the wonders of modern history that, after 
one Napoleon had in a thousand ways humbled the 
Papacy, and chiefly by breaking down the canon law 
and the feudal system, and incorporating principles 
diametrically opposite to the genius of Popery with 
the public law of Europe, another Napoleon should 
rise up to continue and defend the work, and by a 
more skilful use of his weapons, by allying his policy 
more clearly with the public sentiment of nations, and 
putting his adversary more dexterously in the wrong, 
should inflict more cruel mortifications and more lasting 
injuries, This conflict, as yet unsettled, though looking 
ominously for the spiritual combatant, who, by the 
preposterous folly of the last Encyclical, seems to have 
delivered himself into the hands of the enemy, is the 
great outstanding fact in the present ecclesiastical 
state of France. 

I will frankly confess that when this strife began 
some years ago I trembled for the bold assailant ; 
and the proved weakness of the Papacy hitherto, even 
when defied and insulted to extremity, has been to 
me one of the most cheering signs for the future of 
France and of the world. Not that the victory of the 
Emperor is the victory of Christianity, but it is a 
victory over its great adversary : for who can deny 
that the Papal system, as exhibited in France, with its 
priestcraft, its Mariolatry, its theatrical hollowness, is 
to a frightful degree anti-Christian, notwithstanding 
some portion of learning, piety, and philanthropy it 
may hide in its bosom? Whatever puts such a sys- 
tem on the defensive, withdraws from it the fictitious 
support on which it so gladly leans, without at the 
same time investing it with any of the glory of 
martyrdom, and lays it open to the searching blasts 
of unsparing public criticism, as the Emperor’s whole 
recent policy has done, must be a preparation for 
results more positive and more satisfactory. One 
farther great advantage of this later antagonism is, 
that the whole apparatus of Protestant worship, and 
home missionary enterprise, is now left to work un- 
hindered. We hear no. more of arrests, and warnings, 
and informations, as ten years ago; and where the 
local zeal of curés and préfets is still superabundant, 
the colder current in the upper regions soon restores 
the temperature, French Protestantism has thus a 
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great opportunity, which it is nobly using, and which | divinity of the Son of God, stands conspicuous to 

















the violent reactionary struggles of rationalism on the 
other side may impair but cannot neutralise. 

It may not be known to all how rapid has been 
the growth of evangelical Protestantism in France 
within the last half century. It was stated by 
Dr. Grandpierre, in a paper read in 1857, at the 
Berlin meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, that 
whereas the number of pastors of the Reformed 
Church in France at the time of the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, was 640, they had sunk in 
1808 to 190 ; but in the next fifty years had more 
than trebled, so as almost to reach the point whence 
the bloody persecution that commenced in 1685 
had cast them down. This was exclusive of the 
Lutheran Church, which numbers about 300 pastors, 
and pastors of churches independent of the State, 
who amounted to 100 more, so that the present 
state of French Protestantism, represented by 1000 
pastors, and 1500 or 1600 places of worship, is 
decidedly in advance of what is was when Louis XIV. 
began his deplorable aggressions. We must not forget, 
indeed, how vastly the population of France has in- 
creased in two centuries, while Protestantism has not 
increased in proportion ; but still it is something to be 
thankful for, that that great and sacred cause for which 
the Huguenots bled, is still outwardly adhered to by 
a million or a million and a half of the French people, 
thousands of whom, beyond all doubt, have in our 
own day been gained over from the Church of Rome, 
The French Protestant Church is a living Church in 
comparison of what it was at the close of the first 
Napoleonic reign, when the number of orthodox 
preachers could be counted on the fingers, when 
missions and Bible societies were unknown, and when 
the doctrine of salvation by works illustrated its 
usual efficacy by producing an equal neglect of works 
and of salvation. Now let us thank God for it that a 
considerable majority of the pastors of the National 
Churches are orthodox and zealous, while the separated 
and missionary pastors are so universally ; that the 
sum raised by the members of the French Churches 
for missions and benevolence, amounts to about 
60,0001. per annum, while that expended even by 
Churches partially supported by the State on their own 
necessities is estimated at as much more; and that 
while in this department the poverty of the great body 
of French Protestants does not admit of results com- 
parable to those elsewhere attained, the presence of 
life manifests itself in that outflow of liberality, and 
that spirit of self-sacrifice for the cause of Christ, which 
has so signally crowned the re-awakening energies of 
Christian conviction in our own country. 

It is a remarkable tribute to the vitality of French 
Protestantism, that in the recent struggle with unbelief 
within and without, its noble stand for the everlasting 
foundations of Christian orthodoxy has arrested the 
attention of all France. No pamphlet, essay, or letter 
of archbishop, bishop, or abbé, against Renan, has im- 
pressed the French mind like the criticism of Edmond 
de Pressensé; and at the head of the Christian struggle 
in France, and occupying, in some sense, to use his 
own eloquent words, the advanced guard of European 
conflict for miracles, for inspiration, and for the 





all eyes a Protestant layman—the illustrious Guizot. 
To some it may appear a doubtful proof of the alleged 
revival, that this great name, whose views on all 
points I do not endorse, should only have escaped 
defeat in the late election to the Paris Consistory by 
ten votes. But to me it seems one of the greatest 
triumphs ever achieved, that a Protestantism which 
was so lately sunk in the sleep of death, which only 
a few years ago suffered the most eloquent of its 
orators (Adolphe Monod) to be silenced in Lyons, is 
now able to silence its unfaithful teachers in Paris ; 
to brave the whole ridicule, calumny, and false libe- 
ralism of the Parisian Press, and even on the ground 
of universal suffrage to encounter and baffle the machi- 
nations of its enemies. I hail this as an augury of 
increasing clearness and strength and of progressive 
victory ; but should it unhappily prove otherwise— 
should the efforts of an infidel agitation, acting on a 
Protestant constituency, created by no moral or 
spiritual qualifications, at some future day prevail, 
and should the Emperor still withhold that often- 
requested Protestant Synod which can alone, over 
wide France, restore doctrine to its rights and disci- 
pline to its seat, and separate the precious from the 
vile—then I hope our French brethren will regard 
the hour as come which many think has come already, 
and raise decidedly the question, ‘‘ What communion 
hath light with darkness?” God grant that the Pro- 
testant Churches of France may not shrink from 
carrying out these principles, whether as against an 
imperial despotism or an unbelieving democracy. They 
will thus, if need be, perpetuate and consummate 
their own martyr history, and place in the crown of 
truth its brightest jewel of liberty. 

I pass on to make a few concluding observa- 
tions on the state of religion in Germany. The great 
tidal wave of religious revival which has risen in 
Germany as in the rest of Protestant Europe since 
the French Revolution, anticipated at home by 
the outburst of Methodism, which had a partially 
German origin, has had in Germany a somewhat 
different history from that of other countries. It has 
been less dependent on the people, and more on the 
universities and on the civil rulers. Germany has in 
this preserved the type of the Lutheran Reformation ; 
and this constitutes at the present day one of its 
greatest dangers. When the rationalistic night 
reached its deepest darkness in the earlier years 
of this century, the masses of the people had 
been radically corrupted and broken off from the 
traditions of their fathers, so that the reign of un- 
belief was not much less absolute in Protestant Ger- 
many than it was in Papal and Protestant France. 
The change came chiefly from the universities (I re- 
strict myself here to Protestant Germany, for the 
history of Papal Germany, much as I could say of it, 
has less that is distinctive), connecting itself with 
names like Schleiermacher, Neander, Tholuck, Heng- 
stenberg, and others whom I need not mention ; differ- 
ing widely from each other, but all returning to the 
living Christ as the fountain of salvation, and thus to 
the basis of the Reformation. Even in the universities 
the work was slow and difficult, and it was not till 
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near the middle of the century that the victory was 
decisive. The favourable change in this-higher region | 
was accompanied by a favourable change to about the | | 
same degree in another—in the leanings of the royal | 
and other dispensers of patronage towards orthodox | 
appointments. The masses of the people were but | 
tardily yielding to the better influence, and the fruits | 
of religious interest‘ were appearing, though stillssome- | 
what sparingly, in Bible societies, missions, and other | 


works of charity, when the latent antagonism between * 


rulers and people culminated in the Revolution of 
1848, and showed how . precarious.is:the religious 
moyement’ where the people rather ‘follow than ‘lead, 

The revolution indeed did great service—it showed 
the. gulf‘of athéism, socialism; and anarchy, on; the 
brink of which the -great German. nation stood ; it 
originated the Kirchentag‘and:the Inner Mission, and 
thus gave German Christianity more unity, visibility, 
and fruitfulness ; and it swallowed up the Absolute 
Philcsophy, which has never since reappeared from 
an abyss deeper than its own. . Still it had an un- 
happy effect in identifying evangelical faith.too much 
with an unwise conservatism, and thus widening the 
breach between the Church and the great masses who 
make democracy, or German unity, or it may be only 
constitutionalism, their banner. . This is the great 
desideratum of German university, Court, and pulpit 
orthodoxy, to recover the German people, and sur- 
round itself with the warm breath of genuine popular 
sympathy. The Church is as yet in Germany too 
little of a popular institution. She will never over- 
come the spirit of unbelieving democracy till she ally 
herself more with that«democracy which is truly 
Christian, which is not afraid of the Christian people 
and of their voice, and which builds up the fabric of 
universal Christianity on the broadest and the most 
scriptural foundations. -Hence it is a matterof much 
thankfulness that, even amidst great opposition, the 
principle of lay agency and of lay representation in 
sessions und presbyteries is working its way, and that 
the synodical system, to which the west of Germany 
owes so much, is also in the east limiting the consis- 
torial and bringing with it popular influence and 
liberty. Oh, that 1 saw any leading German Church 
organised on the theory that we, have proved so well, 
settling its affairs in the face of day, by its own voice, | 
amidst universal interest and sympathy, and sending | 
its pulsations from the heart..to the extremities! .I | 
do not fear the issues of the doctrinal contest which | 
Schenkel has more recently provoked, and which is 
but an adaptation of Renan to the German meridian, 
and, like the parallel. work of, Strauss, an. appeal to 
the multitude from the decision of the universities on 
the life of Christ. That controversy may be said. to | 
be ended when writers like Tischendorf stand. up to 
reassert, with emphasis, the early composition of the 
Gospels, and when even Weizsicker, the successor of | 
Baur in Tibingen, admits, though amidst many. in- 
consistencies, the authenticity of St. John and the 
truth of the resurrection. 

How little impression this recent outburst of un- | 
belief has made in Germany, may be seen from the | 
strong and earnest protests made by thousands of the | 
clergy, headed by those of Berlin, against Schenkel’s | 





| tion, wo would address the brotherly call, 


errors, and which are not only a satisfactory witness 


for the truth, but an indication of the very large 
return to the docrines of the Reformation. It may 
be inferred with some confidenes. that the number of 
believing men among the clergy.is now greater in 
Germany than even in Frange ; and this conclusion is 
| supported by the fact, that the-orgaus of rationalism 
| circulated amongst this class-haye stink down to a 
third ‘of those attached, more or less distinctly, to 
Biblical orthodoxy. Still, the fact remains, that vast 
bodies of the.German population, and these not, as 
with us, of the lowest class, but of the middle and 


Aapper also, lie outside the Ohristian pale, and that, 


in spite of the many noble efforts and sactifices, 
from. which. we may all learn, associated with: names 
like Wichern, and Fliedner, and Kapff, and Hoffman, 
and mauy.more, there is less done on a, grand and 
commanding scale than is at all requisite, first, to 
supply church accommodation to the neglected, and 
then to. compel them to come in, that the house of 
God may be filled. 

It.is said, indeed, by some, that there are more he 
lieving souls i in Germany now than even at the Refor- 
mation, or any other period. This was said to me 
lately by one who knows Germany thoroughly, and 
who. is not. a member of the State Church, nor 
prejudiced in its favour. I would only remark that, 
if it be so, the Reformation has need. yet to be 
reformed, or rather to be repeated, I appreciate the 
great difficulties in the path of the German Churches, 
or the believing portion of them—difficulties in the 
way of united action and organisation to which ours 
are nothing—difiiculties from the fettered state of 
the Church—difficulties from the long and lingering 
reign of infidelity in low and high places, Still, I 
ani persuaded that these Churches have resources 
within them at this moment to take a great step for- 
ward in the career of practical evangelisation, which 
would be the best consummation of their revival, and 
the best reply to all the empty demonstrations of un- 
belief. All things are possible to them who believe, 
and the faith of Germany, which has before shaken 
the world, is now adequate to stir up its own stagna- 
tion, and to quicken its own spiritually dead. May we 
see, then, this great Church go forward to rebuild the 
wastes and repair the desolations of generations, We 
still need, Germany, with its thinkers, its scholars, its 
missionaries, with its love of the ideal and the ab- 
stract, with its originality in speculation and iv phi- 
lanthropy ; with its poetry, its music, and its hymns 
of other days, betokening. still, the, unextinguished 
warmth, of the, heart whence they sprung, and the 
unexhausted richness of the soil whereon they grew. 
In no people can our churches ever feel a deeper in- 
terest—an interest which the lapse of centuries only 
| Strengthens ; and to them, as to the other members 
of our great Reformation family on the Continent, 
from which we are divided by an ever-narrowing 
stream of political and religious as of physical separa- 
** Be of 
| good courage, and let us play the men, for our people, 
and for the cities of our God ; and the Lord do that 
| which seemeth unto Him good. re 
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Cuarter IX. 


BRIGHT SUNSHINE, BUT CLOUDS GATHERING IN THE 
DISTANCE. 


Josnua’s antiecipations of hindrances to the good 
work at the mill, seemed rather premature. It 


turned out that the number of people who liked to | 


hear something better than profane talk and public- 
house conversation, was greater than was expected. And 
this is no strange experience in the history of religious 
reformations. However bad a people may be, yet the 
first impression which a really good work makes upon 
them is usually favourable, and matters go on pros- 
perously until the tempter, in the person of some of 
their old ringleaders, steps in and poisons their minds. 
Man has sunk deep enough through listening to the 
voice of the serpent and abandoning the true and 
living God, but he has rarely sunk so deep as to 
believe that the devil is better than God. Conscience 








tells him every day that the contrary is true, and if | 
he nevertheless chooses Baiil, it is not because he does | 


not know better, but because he lacks the moral power 
of acting up to his knowledge. Now, when God 
through the instrumentality of His servants puts the 


as * His warnings and promises into the scale, 
—65 














the balance will, in nine cases out of ten, incline to- 
wards the right side. But such a favourable state of 
things does not usually last long, for the evil one 
is sure to send his emissaries, who, having an ally 
in man’s depraved nature, succeed in neutralizing the 
effect of God’s word and in silencing the voice of con- 
science. Thus we read that the preaching of John 
the Baptist went on prosperously, and that even 
Herod ‘‘heard him gladly” till the great foe and 
murderer of mankind presented himself in the person 
of Herodias. Our Lord likewise was for nearly three 
years held in great honour and repute by all the 
people, who never thought of doing Him harm till the 
priests and Pharisees succeeded in so corrupting their 
minds that they changed. their ‘‘ Hosanna” into 
*¢ Crucify Him !” 

In the same way Richard Palmer had favour with 
the people at the beginning of his labours amongst 
them. It seemed as if Joshua Taylor had been very 
successful in choosing a man for the office, Richard 
was not an orator ; he understood nothing of the art 
of preaching what are called “ thrilling sermons.” 
To lead his hearers up a steep hill of climaxes till 
they reached the top in breathless attention, and then, 


| on a sudden, by means of an exclamation like a 
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thunderclap, to sink them down to the bottom again 
with the velocity of an arrow shot from a bow— 


or to make people’s hair stand on end by a descrip- | 


tion of horrors which nobody wishes to witness, and 
then to smooth it again by a rose-coloured represen- 
tation of paradises which nobody expects to enjoy ; 
such tricks of the rhetorical art were unknown to 


him, and indeed, in his opinion, were out of place | 


in the proclamation of the Gospel. But he had a 
talent.for telling the story of salvation by grace 
in such a clear and simple way that the people 
clearly understood it. Having gathered an exhaust- 
less stock of incidents from real life, he could 
bring them in. so as to show what the. wages of 
sin are, and what a man who refuses to turn to 
Christ must come to in the end; while he could 
also use them to testify to the happiness of those 
who, renouncing the leadership of the evil. one, take 
the hand of Jesus, and walk by His side to the 
. heavenly home. 

Richard, moreover, was an unassuming and affable 
young man, The people felt as much at ease with 
him as if he were one of themselves, and yet they 
respected him as their teacher. Even Godfrey and 
his friends could not refrain from paying him respect. 
It is true they gradually ceased to attend the meet- 
ings ; but they did not attempt to prevent others 
from attending. James Potter, of course, was never 
absent. He acted as precentor and. chapel-keeper. 
The regular attendants made a very good: congre- 
gation indeed. They averaged about half the num- 
ber of the workers, ‘and included many of the young 
women, 

The effect of the meetings gradually became notice- 
able in the conduct of the people when outside the 
works, and still more so after Joshua had obtained 
permission from Mr. Reedlake to use the room 
four evenings in the week for instruction in reading 
and writing. James Potter and a few other well- 
principled men acted as teachers. Joshua also came 
once or twice a week to take a class. On Sundays, 
after service, the room was open as a reading room. 
Mr. Reedlake provided Joshua with an abundant 
supply of religious magazines, tracts, &. 
tion of a penny a week entitled to membership in this 
reading club, the money being applied to the purchase 
of books, A committee, of which James Potter was 
president, was chosen by the members to manage the 
whole. It was gratifying to see how this institu- 
tion met with the favour of the people. Even 
some who did not belong to the works requested to 
be admitted, and were gladly received. And more 
gratifying still was it to observe the influence which 
these things had upon the morality of the people, 
who, being thus furnished with a place where they 
could spend their evenings usefully and agreeably, 
forsook the public-house and places of gay amuse- 
ment, 

Of course this happy change in the moral condition 
of Mr. Reedlake’s people greatly contributed towards 
raising him in the estimation of the public. 
burn especially, those who did not know the part 
which Joshua Taylor had taken in the matter spoke in 
the highest terms of a man who had made such gene- 


A subscrip- | 


At Salt- | 


rous use of his wealth for the good of those by whose 
labour he had acquired it; and it was generally 
thought that one who had brought about such a won- 
derful reformation amongst a class so deeply sunk must 
be a very good man indeed. There were a few 
individuals, however, who did not share the general 
admiration of Mr. Reedlake’s character, and among 
them David Sandman certainly ranked foremost, 
This came out one Saturday evening when Richard 
Palmer met him on the road while walking to 
Hartfield. 

‘<I suppose you always spend your Sunday at Hart- 
field,” Richard said. ‘* Have. you ever been at the - 
works, and seen our reading-room ?” 

**T have not,” David answered stiffly. 

**Do come to-morrow then, Mr. Sandman,” Richard 
continued ; ‘* you will be sure to enjoy it.” 

_*€I will not, sir,” was the short, cross answer. 

Richard looked at him with an expression of aston- 
ishment,. and, observing the. frown on his forehead, 
asked, ‘* How.is that? I hope.you are not an 
opponent of such a work ?” 

‘‘ The work itself may be good enough,” David an- 
swered, ‘* hut the man who does, it is bad.” 

‘¢ Whom do you mean /—James Potter ?” 

“cc No. ” A 

* Joshua Taylor 

‘* Him least of all... I.mean Hugh Reedlake.” 

Richard stood still as if paralysed, staring at 
David. 

‘* Mr.——Reed—lake—? ” he said, putting an accent 
upon each syllable, 

‘¢ Yes, sir, Mr. Reedlake,. He is a bad man, and 
| you may, tell everybody that I said so.” 
| My, Sandman, do you know what you are say- 
| ing 2”? 
| do, sir; and I will tell you more than that: 
'I shall not put a foot within the works till the 
|day I shall be able to do so as legal owner. 
| You may go to Hugh Reedlake himself, if you 
| like, and. tell him that; and you may say in 
| addition that that day is sure to come, for there 
is a God above us, who pleads the cause of the 
oppressed, and will not hold the wicked. guilt- 
less, though he try to cover his wickedness with 
prayer-meetings, Bible-classes, reading clubs, and the 
| like.” 

These words, uttered in a bitter tone, made a 
deep impression upon Richard. He was silent, and 
in silence they walked on till they reached the 
entrance of the village. 

‘*Mr. Sandman,” said Richard in a serious voice 
at parting, ‘“‘you have drawn my attention, in a 
very painful way, to a matter which I have no right 
to inquire into, and which does not concern me 
'at all. What truth there may be in your words I 
cannot tell. I can only say that you have cast a 
fearful slur upon the character of a man whom I 
_ esteem and love,” 

‘¢ Well, that may. be, but I will never retract a 
word of what I have said.” 
| Richard felt ill at ease that night. Sometimes he 
, thought that Sandman must be of unsound mind, but 
| the next moment he thought differently. It is true, 
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he had spoken in an agitated state of mind, but there 
was nothing in his words indicative of any mental 
derangement. He also remembered having heard 
that Mr. Reedlake owed his prosperity to David’s 
father, and that something was whispered about a rup- 
ture between the two families, After having turned 
the matter over and overin his mind, the thought 
occurred to him that it would be as well to consult 
Joshua upon it, and so the next day he called upon 
him, and found him alone in his sitting-room. 

He was not a little surprised, when, after having 
told his tale, he found that Joshua knew all about 
it. Joshua in his turn told him his conversation 
with David on the evening after his afiray with 
Godfrey. 

‘¢ And what is your opinion of the whole thing ?” 
Richard asked. ‘Can you believe there is any 
truth in that extraordinary statement of Mr. Sand- 
man’s 7” 

“‘T really don’t know,” Joshua answered. ‘I 
have not yet been able to make up my mind upon it. 
It is a very mysterious case. JI can scarcely believe 
Mr. Reedlake to te so black as David Sandman makes 
him out to be, But that there is nothing wrong, I 
cannot believe either. I am afraid the case must 


eompel Mr. Reedlake to prosecute him for libel, and 
I have great doubts as to David’s coming clear off in 
that case. David himself admits that there were no 
witnésses present when the arrangement between his 
father and Mr. Reedlake was made. Nor is there 
any written document existing on the subject.” 

** But did you know all that,” Richard asked, ‘* be- 
fore you commenced the meetings at the works ?” 

‘cc I did.” 

‘You never said a word, then, about it to me 
when you invited me to conduct them,” Richard 
observed, with a slight tone of rebuke in his voice. 


ence would it have made?” Joshua asked. 
** Why, I don’t know. Perhaps I should not have 
accepted. I now. come to understand how it is 


seen at the meetings,’ Of course I never expected 
Mr. Reedlake to attend regularly. But he has never 
been present at any since the first. He leaves us 
quite alone, Had he not given the room and con- 
tributions for the reading club, I should be inclined 
to suppose that he ‘takes no interest in the work, 
When you invited me to take charge of the meetings 
I was under the impression that Mr. Reedlake had 
become a truly Christian man, and wanted to honour 
his Saviour and to save souls through the preaching 
of the Gospel. I now learn, however, that possibly 
enough he is a‘bad man, who only uses you and me 
and others as his tools, to build a temple of self-righte- 
ousness over the pit of his iniquities.” 

‘**T am really surprised at your putting such a con- 
struction upon the matter,” Joshua answered gravely. 
“When I put my hand to the work I simply wanted 
to bring Mr. Reedlake’s people back from the way of 
destruction to Christ. I did not regard myself as 
being in the service of Mr. Reedlake, but of the Lord. 





come before the court some day, if David goes on | 
talking to everybody about it as he does, He will | 


** Suppose I had told you all about it, what differ- | 


that neither Mr. nor Mrs. Reedlake are ever to be | 


Even if I had known Mr. Reedlake to be a hopelessly 
bad man, I should gladly have commenced the work, 
provided he had allowed me the use of the room, I 
should have thought: if the master is too bad to be 
helped, let us at any rate try to help the people. © But 
the case is far from being so bad as that. | Whatever 
Mr. Reedlake’s faults may be,a bad man he is not. 
I am quite sure of that, You say that perhaps he:is 
a bad man ; but it is quite as possible he is the con- 
trary. Wedo not know. We are by far too little 
acquainted with the details of his life to be able to 
pronounce judgment. The dispute with Sandman is 
such as takes place every day in matters of business, 
It may be such an involved question that even the 


| ablest lawyer would hesitate to give a decision upon 





+ it. I believe prudence forbids us to say anything 


| about it.” 

*T cannot take the matter so easily,”’ Richard. re- 
plied. ‘As the case stands now, Mr. Reedlake’s 
character lies under grave suspicion. If Sandman 

| goes on talking to everybody as he did to me, the 
| matter will soon become the topic of public gossip ; 
| and so long as Mr. Reedlake abstains from clearing 
| himself, public sympathy will be sure to go with 
Sandman, because he is poor and young, and it is 
well known that Mr. Reedlake’s prosperity is owing 
to the generosity of his father. I must confess that 
I myself feel very much> for Sandman, now that you 
| admit that there may be some truth in his statement. 
| I cannot help feeling painfully affected by the thought 
| that perhaps I will be looked upon by people as siding 
with a man who is an‘oppressor of the widow and 
son of his benefactor. I cannot permit myself to be 
in any way connected with a man upon whom ‘such 
suspicion rests. I think you ought to have told me 
all about the case, Mr. Taylor, before imviting me to 
connect myself with such a man.” 

**T am sorry now I did not think of it,” answered 
Joshua, ‘‘I assure you that my silence was quite 
unintentional. Had anybody suggested it to me, I 
' should have told you all I knew about the case with- 
out the slightest hesitation, because I should have 
taken for granted that it would not in the least have 
interfered with your resolution as to the meetings. 
| At least, so it was with me. Though I was ac- 
quainted with the circumstance, yet I cid not hesitate 
one moment in starting the mission work. Nor do I 
repent the step now. If people choose to suspect me 
| because I try to do good to bad people, I will gladly 
bear their suspicion. I shall find my consolation in 
the thought of what our Lord had to ‘bear when the 
Pharisees and Scribes murmured, because He received 
sinners’ and women of bad reputation. I have had 
' reason to know before now that the generation of 
| Pharisees ‘is still far from being extinct, | But I am 

very much grieved to find that you, my‘ dear friend, 
have also retained a little bit of that leaven of 
Pharisaism. If you had been in the Lord’s place you 
certainly would not have called Zaccheus down from 
the tree, since he was not known as a respectable man 
in society.” 

Joshua uttered these’ words with more warmth 
than perhaps he was aware of. His eyes glistened 

| brightly, and a crimson flush coloured his face. . 


| 
| 
| 
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‘‘These are sharp words,” Richard replied, in a 
tone of slight irritation. ‘* You are in a passion, Mr. 
Taylor.” 

‘© Well, perhaps I am,” Joshua replied, in a 
voice somewhat faltering with emotion: ‘‘ But so are 
you. Only there is a difference between your passion 
and mine at the present moment. My passion, if I 
am right, is to care for the good of poor neglected 
people. At least Iam not now sensible of any other 
desire in my heart.” 

*¢ And what, then, do you suppose my passion to 
be ?” Richard asked. 

**To care for your own reputation,” was the 
answer. 

Richard was silent. He blushed, evidently struck 
with the correctness of Joshua’s remark. 

*¢ Richard,” Joshua said, *‘ you are a young man 
yet. Permit an older brother to speak a kind word 
to you. I greatly love you, because you do not mind 
sacrificing your time and talents for the work of 
Christ. But you must learn also to sacrifice your 
reputation if Jesus’ name and work require it.'' Many 
Christians are disposed to do a goof work as long as 
it is connected with honour, but shrink back when it 
gives rise to’ contempt’ or derision on the part of 
men. The Apostle, however, continued doing ‘his 
work whether ‘ by honour or dishonour,’ whether * by 
evil or by good report.’ I know what a costly jewel 
a good reputation is to an honest man. I believe 
that from the natural disposition of my character, I 
am in much greater danger of valuing ‘that too high 
than too low. But I believe that if the alternative 
were offered, whether to give up a good work or to 
give up our reputation, it would not be difficult for 
a true Christian to know’ which to choose. ‘I am 
quite prepared to bear the contempt of people who 
would require me to abstain from the work, till Mr. 
Reedlake had become a’ respectable’ man in their 
eyes.” 

‘Richard seemed satisfied with these explanations of 
Joshua’s.. At least, he abstained from making any 
further objections. 

** Perhaps I am a little too ambitious,” he said, 
** though I must say that I am very sorry that such 
a miserable thing should have come in our way to 
mar the happiness which we enjoyed in the work 
hitherto. My enthusiasm, at least, is gone. But 
perhaps you are right in believing that we must bear 
this cross for thé Lord’s sake. At any rate I will 
think over the matter, and pray that the Lord may 
give me light to walk in His way.” 

Joshua continued in a sad mood of mind after 
Richard had left the room. On one hand he felt a 
little disappointed with regard to Richard’s character. 
He had expected a stronger mind and greater inde- 
pendence of public opinion in a young man who had 
come out so decidedly for the cause of Christ, and, as 
a preacher, knew so well that it is impossible to follow 
the divine Master and at the same time to have 
favour with men. On the other hand, he could not 
help sympathizing with him. He perceived that it 
must be a hard thing to such a strictly honest and 
high-principled character as his, and one so sensitive 
on the point of honour, to be even distantly connected 





with a man whose reputation was looked upon as 
doubtful, ‘* At any rate,” he thought, ‘‘ there must 
be an end put to these hurtful suspicions. Either 
David must hold his tongue or Mr. Reedlake must 
compel him to do so by the strong arm of the law, 
Matters cannot possibly continue as they are. 

** Oh that Christ,” he said to himself after a pause, 
**would come between and make peace! Reedlake is 
not averse to the Gospel: every time I see him, I 
find in him a man who feels the power of the truth. 
I believe I have sometimes seen him under the influence 
of an awakened conscience. David is not an enemy 
to the Gospel either. Oh that both could be brought 
to meet in the presence of the Peacemaker! Cer- 
tainly, that would be the best place at which to settle 
their differences for ever. 

**But how?” he sighed. “* How can that be 
brought about? It is not in the power of man. It 
can only be done by Him who turneth the hearts of 
men like the rivers of water.” 

He took his hat and stepped into Mrs. Sandman’s, 
David was inthe garden. 

‘Richard ‘Palmer has told me,” he began, -** that 
you ‘have ‘spoken to him about your difference with 
Mr. Reedlake. 1am sorry for it. You promised me 
to leave the matter in the hands of God. But this is 
taking it into your own hands. I cannot ‘see that 
much good will result.” 

**Why, he-invited me to the meeting at the works,” 
David answered, a little put out. ‘* Of course I had 
to tell him why I would not attend.” 

**You surely might have simply declined without 
giving any reason. I only want kindly to warn you 
against the probable consequences of such unguarded 
speech on your part. If you go on in this way, you 
will compel Mr. Reedlake to prosecute you for libel.” 

‘¢ Very well, let him do so, if he dares,” 

*¢ But if you cannot prove your case, you will be 
punished, and both your cause and reputation will be 
lost.” 

**T don’t care,” replied David, doggedly. ‘*I will 
rather suffer innocently than be injured unjustly. 
The greater the injustice which that man inflicts upon 
me the stronger my cause will become in the sight of 
God, who will one day do justice to the oppressed.” 

*¢ But that same God says: ‘ Blessed are the meek, 
for they shall inherit the earth.’ I have never read 
that He promised His assistance to the proud and the 
obstinate ones. The course which you are taking now 
is that of defiance, and it will be sure to deprive you 
both of the favour of God and the sympathy of men, 
for no reasonable Christian will approve of your 
accusing a man in his absence. If you have a charge 
against Mr. Reedlake, go and lay it before himself 
first. Tell him his fault between you and him alone. 
Such is the course which Christ commands you. But 
if you refuse to obey Him, I do not believe that you 
can reckon upon His help.” 

‘‘Speak to Reedlake !” David cried. ‘* You can- 
not be in earnest, Mr. Taylor. I am certain he would 
set his dogs upon me when he saw me going up his 
avenue.” 

* And I am certain he would not,” Joshua replied, 
emphatically, ‘‘You don’t know Mr. Reedlake. I 
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am sure he would receive you frankly. But if you 
do not believe me, write to him a line, saying that you 
wish to have an interview with him. You will then 
be able to judge for yourself.” 

David became thoughtful. The frown on his brow, 
and the sharply-contracted curves round the angles of 
his. mouth, indicated a struggle within. 

‘© He ought to write to me first,” he muttered. 
‘¢ He will suppose that I want to apologise for having 
fought with Godfrey. Under that impression, he will 
perhaps allow me to approach him, in the hope of 
enjoying the triumph of seeing me as a penitent hefore 
hith, But the moment [ begin to turn the tables, he 
will be sure to order me out,” 


before making up your mind as to his future conduct.” 

There was a pause. 

6 Very well, I will write to him,” David said, ‘‘if 
you allow me to say that I do so at your suggestion.” 

“T cannot see what good that would do,” Joshua 
said. 
‘*T see you don’t like to be brought in.” 

*‘ Don’t like! If it will do you any service you 
may use my name as often as you please. But I really 
cannot see 4 

“‘ Well, leave that to me. I shall write to Reed- 
lake, and as soon as I get his answer you shall know 
of it.” 

“ Very well,” Joshua said, ‘* Only, mind, let it 
be a kind note, else you will make matters worse than 
they are.” 

‘*Of course,” David replied, ‘It will be written 
in a respectful tone,” 





Carter X. 
MR. REEDLAKE MAKES JOSHUA HIS CONFIDANT. 


A rew days after this, Joshua received a request to 
call at Mr. Reedlake’s house. 

“T have got a note from Mr. David Sandman,” 
Mr. Reedlake said, with a smile, which was evidently 
assumed with some trouble. ‘‘ Your name is men- 
tioned in it. Do you know anything about it ?” 

**T know that Mr. Sandman intended to write to 
you,” Joshua answered. 

‘*T thought as much—in fact the writer says that 
you suggested it to him, Perhaps you have read the 
note ?” 

‘*T have not, sir.” 

“Well, then, I will enable you to do so, There 
it is.” 

Joshua read : ** Sir,—As I have learnt from Mr. 
Taylor that you are disposed to have an interview 
with me, I presume that you desire, as much as my- 
self, to try to bring the question regarding our part- 
nership to an equitable settlement. If that is the 
case, you will oblige by letting me know where and 
when it will be convenient for you to see me. I am, 
by right, your partner, “Davin SanpMAN.” 

Joshua returned the note to Mr. Reedlake, with a 
shake of his head. 

‘© You may well shake your head,” Mr. Reedlake 
said contemptuously ; ‘‘and were your name not 
mentioned in the note I should have at once thrown 








—— 


‘* You had better wait his answer to your letter | 








it into the fire. Did you really suggest to that young 
fellow to write to me, Mr. Taylor?” 

**Permit me just to tell you how things really 
stand,” Joshua said, ‘* and you will be able to judge for 


| yourself. You must know that Mr. Sandman does 


not scruple occasionally to tell his friends that he con- 
siders himself entitled to a share of your business.” 

‘¢ Yes, I have heard something of that,” replied 
Mr. Reedlake, shrugging his shoulders, with a sneer. 
** He ought to take care of himself.” 

‘* Well then,” Joshua. continued, ‘‘ as people know 
that I am on friendly terms with: him, for I have 
known his mother-fer years, and as they also know 
that I have the honour of your acquaintance, they 
come to me to inquire what truth there is in Mr. 
Sandman’s statements. Of course I can give them 
no information, as I know nothing of the facts of 
the case. But perceiving that this talking of ‘David’s 
could lead to no good, I advised him to sree yourself 
about it rather than other people. He doubted 
whether you would admit him. I assured him that 
from my personal knowledge of your character I could 
promise him a frank reception, But as he still con- 
tinued doubtful, I suggested that he should write you 
a civil note requesting an interview with you. He 
said he would do so; but I did not, of course, expect 
him to write such a note as that. Whatever there 
may be in Mr. Sandman’s claims, this much is certain, 
that the tone of his note is wrong.” 

‘7 think it is,” Mr. Reedlake said thoughtfully. 
** But do you suppose, Mr. Taylor, that there can be 
anything in his assertions ?” 

Joshua was silent for a moment. 

“*T am not in a position to answer that question,” 
he then said, looking Mr. Reedlake sternly in the 
face. ; 

‘© What do people in general think about the mat- 
ter?” Mr. Reedlake asked, fixing his eyes upon the 
letter. 

‘*T have only heard a few express their opinion,” 
Joshua answered, ‘‘ but that opinion was mostly in 
favour of Mr. Sandman. People have still fresh in their 
mind, sir, how you were once like a son in Mr. Sand- 
man’s family. They say that there is little evidence 
that ——” 

Joshua paused. 

© That ? Goon, Mr. Taylor,” Mr. Reedlake 
said, stroking his moustache. 

‘That you have remembered Mrs. Sandman.as a 
mother, or David as a brother,” Joshua continued, 
setting his face like a flint, 

Joshua expected a burst of anger, and, indeed, 
was quite prepared for it. He felt that now the 
moment had come for bringing matters to a point 
either for good or evil. He hoped Mr. Reedlake 
would now give some satisfactory explanation of his 
conduct towards a family to which he was so much in- 
debted, which had never done him any harm, and 
which he nevertheless treated as if they were perfect 
strangers. But if Mr. Reedlake should refuse to give 
any explanation, Joshua was quite prepared to leave the 
room at once. He preferred open war to friendship 
wrapped in a cloud of suspicions, 

Mr. Reedlake did not get angry, however, He 
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felt too well the force of public opinion, as it had doing this, and so I never had an opportunity of 
been expressed to him by Joshua, Hesawthattosend supplying an antidote to the poison with which evil 
Joshua away in anger would contribute little towards | friends and bad counsellors fill his mind. But I 
convincing the people of the justice of his cause. | look upon you as an honest man, Mr. Taylor. I 
Not that he cared much about what the working classes | believe you are a true friend of the Sandmans. David 
pleased to say about him. He knew that his respec- | himself mentions you in his letter as his confidant in 
tability was too well established to be shaken by the matter. The thought occurred to me then, that 
attacks at the counter or in the tap-room. But he the best way of communicating to David what I want 
valued public opinion high enough to desire that there | him to know would be to tell it to you. I believe 
should not be any conflict between him and it. | you are unprejudiced enough to receive what I may 
Now, so far as his conduct with reference to David | say without suspicion, and honest enough to convey 
Sandman was concerned, he saw that appearances | it to David without alteration, But before 1 give 
were against him, Whispers had reached him from | you my explanations, I must request you ta be 
time to time that even some, whose esteem he highly | kind enough to tell me all you have heard of the 
appreciated, began to speak rather disparagingly of | case from Mrs. Sandman and her son.” 
him. He understood that these unfavourable remarks Joshua gladly complied with the wish of Mr. 
had their origin among the poorer and middle class, | Reedlake, who listened attentively to all he told him 
and spread from thence upward to the higher. He, | about his conversation with David, and also what his 
therefore, often wished for a friend among the people, | wife had learnt from Mrs. Sandman. 
who woul: stand up for him amongst them and give such | ‘‘ Well, there is much truth in all that,” Mr. Reed- 
explanations as might suffice to prevent offensive con- | lake said ; ‘‘ but the truth is put in such a false light, 
clusions. Such a friend he thought Joshua might be. | that it becomes an untruth, Now, let me tell you 
He highly respected him, and he kuew that the people | what I know of the case. About two years before 
respected him likewise, Indeed it was this thought , Mr. Sandman’s death, he expressed a wish that I 
which had induced him to invite Joshua to the pre- | should start a chemical manufactory for my own 
sent interview. David’s letter, in which Joshua’s | benefit. ‘Hugh,’ the kind-hearted man, would often 
name was mentioned, afforded a good excuse for bring- | say to me, ‘ you must try to get a start for yourself in 
ing the matter before him. some way or other, for you know the shop is for 

Still Joshua’s out-spokenness struck him forcibly. | David, and the concern is too small for both of you,’ 
He felt humbled at having to listen to such plain Of course, I saw the fairness of that, and often dis- 
words from a man of his rank in society. But he | cussed with Mr, Sandman what would be most 
felt that he himself had-called them forth, and that | suitable for me. Gradually the plan of starting 
Joshua, as an honest man, could not have spoken | @ manufactory took shape in our minds, and 
otherwise. He feared that his anger would get the | as I had no means of my own, Mr. Sandman pro- 
better of him, so he rose spasmodically, and proceed- | mised me the required capital. At the beginning of 
ing to a press which stood in the corner of the room, | our talk on the subject, nothing was said about 
returned with a cigar-box, which he put down on the | making David a partner. It was understood that the 








table, works should be started solely on my behalf, in 
‘‘Do you smoke, Mr. Taylor?” he asked, in a | order that David might have the shop to himself. 
tone of condescending affability. Now, it happened that in Kent a chemical manu- 
“No, thank you, sir, I do not. I never could | factory was started, which proved a very lucrative 
learn it.” concern. At the same time, a falling off took place 


“Well, I envy you then,” he answered, lighting a | in the business of our shop, owing to two new shops 
cigar. ‘*I wish I never had learnt it. It is a} having been started in the neighbourhood. These 
troublesome and expensive habit. But—pf—pf—to | things had an influence upon Mr. Sandman’s mind. 
return to our subject, I thank you for the frankness | ‘1 believe,’ he often said, ‘that a manufactory, if 
with which you have told me what people say. Nor | managed well, would be a better thing than a shop. 
do I wonder that they speak as they do. They | Perhaps it might be as well then for David to throw up 
only know the half of the case, and it won’t do to | the shop some day, and become your partner, sup- 
give everybody the whole story. Besides, I should | posing,’ he would add with a smile, ‘your mill: was 
demean myself if I cared a straw for what gossiping | grinding so well that you did not know what to do 
people choose to say of me, Of course, it is quite | with the money.’ In this spirit, half in earnest, half 
natural that young Sandman should give his own | in jest, the matter was often alluded to, until ona 
version of the matter to everybody who will listen to | sudden the grounds at Hartfield came into the market. 
him. He thinks he is grossly injured by me. Nor | We both agreed that no better spot could be selected, 
do I wonder he thinks so. It is only human nature | especially as the property was likely to go cheap. Now 
to believe what one wishes to be true. And there | if you were acquainted with the late Mr. Sandman’s 
are plenty of people, such as the Molescrofts for | character, you will not be surprised when I tell you 
instance, who, having a grudge against me, try to | that he no sooner heard that the grounds were for sale, 
make him believe that he is entitled to a share of my | than he ordered me to buy them at once. He gave 
business, nay, that the whole of it belongs to him. | me the money, and bade me call on the architect at 
Had David only chosen to come to me for an ex- | the same time to get a plan drawn out. The next day 
planation I should at once have undeceived him, | he sent me to the works in Kent to inspect them, and 
But prejudice and suspicion have prevented him from | before a fortnight had passed, the building was com- 
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menced, and within three months it was finished and 
paid for. Mr, Sandman gave me 30001, a consi- 
derable portion of which was left as cash in my hand 
to carry on the business with. Now all these pro- 
ceedings went on without our having found a moment’s 
time to make a regular contract. 1 had provisionally 
made all the purchases in the name of Reedlake & Co., 
as we were to have a meeting some day to put our 
relations on a regular footing. The question was then 
also to be discussed whether arrangements should be 
made for David’s eventual partnership. This meeting 
was postponed from time to time. At length we found 
an evening when we had a quiet talk for a couple of 
hours, It appeared that Mr. Sandman had not yet 
made up his mind upon several questions. It is true 
that, at the commencement of our talk, he suggested 
a plan for having the works conducted under the name 
of Sandman & Co., in which case he was to carry it 
on in partnership with me, till David should be of 
age, to take his place. But he changed his mind in 
the course of the conversation, for he was afraid he 
would not be able to look after his shop, and to carry 
on the works at the same time. He even admitted, 
of his own accord, that it would be rather hard upon me 
thus to make me a junior, partner, in a business which 
was originally designed solely for my benefit. ‘No, 
no,’ he said, ‘it wag,intended to, be a concern of 
yours, so the name,of ,Reedlake , ought;.to, be in the 
firm at any rate.’ »d.assured him that I had not the 
slightest objection'to letthe mame,be either Sandman 
& Co., or Sandman, &,Reedlake,, and that I. was 
willing to content myself witha secondary place, even 
though I should haye to;.do all the business alone. 
But he said,‘ Oh no, let, us leave it Reedlake & Co., 
or you may even leave out. the Co., for many years 
must. .élapse. before, David. can, come in, and perhaps 
he may not come in at all, for who can tell what shall 
happen in the course of: nine years? We don’t even 
know whether David will have any fancy for business. 
Suppose he. turns a.clergyman, what then would be 
the meaning of the nameof Sandman ina the firm?’ 
In such ‘talk, the eveningipassed on, and we parted 
on’ the understanding that;.we should have another 
meeting the next. week;i as L had to leave for 
London the sicceéding morning. Iwas detained in 
London for ten days. On my return found my good 
friend dead: I can assure you that, standing by his 
lifeless remiains, I pledged myself before God to care 
for his widow as my mother, and for his son as my 
brother. There was at that time not the slightest 
thought in my heart of keeping the works to myself 
alone. . I rejoiced in the idea of both carrying on the 
works and superintending the shop for the widow and 
her son, The business at the works had even then 
taken a fair start, and promised great success. The 
shop was not very productive, so I thought I would, 
after a little time, advise Mrs. Sandman to sell the 
shop and come out to Hartfield to live with me, where 
I intended to carry on the business for our common 
behoof. While all these plans were passing through 
my mind, picture’to yourself my surprise, nay my 
horror, when the day after the funeral Mr. Molescroft 
stepped in to take the management of Mrs, Sandman’s 
affairs, I entreated Mrs, Sandman not to trust that 


|}man, but in vain. 








From this moment everything 
went wrong. It would take too long to give you an 
account of all the difficulties which that impudent 
scoundrel tried to put in my way, enough that he 
wanted me to give up the works into his hands, to 
change the firm into Sandman & Co., and to content 
myself with the humble situation of manager, at a 
salary of 150/. a-year,, He rested this absurd claim 
on a letter which he said I had written to Mr. Sand- 
man, in which J had consented to such an arrangement, 
and which Mrs, Sandman remembered to have seen. 
As, however, that alleged note of mine could not be 
produced, the claim of course fell to the ground. 
Finding that I had henceforth to deal with an enemy, 
I took my stand accordingly. Since there was no 
written document I was cautious enough to say or to 
sign nothing which that worthless man might use against 
me, for I soon discovered that his plan was to turn 
me out altogether, and to put his son in the business. 
To free myself from him I left no stone unturned 
till I paid back the 3000/.. with interest. Since 
then he has left nothing untried to ruin me, but 
happily he has not succeeded,, I am sorry to find 
that something of his spirit has been transferred to 
David. But still I can feel for, him, and I am not 
averse to doing something for,him. But then he must 
come to me in a different spirit from what he shows 
in this note. Had Mrs, Sandman at the time listened 
to. my earnest entreaties, David. would-now most, likely 
be my pariner, But, the,good woman had not the 
courage to send her brother about, his. business, and 
she must now, much to my grief, take the consequences 
of her weakness.” 

, Mr, Reedlake’s words canieip: denn.i impression upon 
Joshua. He felt as if a heayy,weight were taken off 
his heart. He could now understand the whole thing, 
and Mr. Reedlake; appeared perfectly justified in his 
eyes. There was only one thing which was not quite 
clear to him., It regarded the letter which Mr., Reed- 
lake must have written to Mr..Sandman, , 

{*1am_ very thankful, sir,” Joshua said, *< for the 
confidence you have favoured me with. You have 


Cleared my mind of many doubts which, I must con- 


fess, often perplexed me when thinking of you and 
your connection with the family of Mr. Sandman. 
But permit me to ask you one question,” 

*¢ Gladly, Mr. Taylor.” 

“‘Have you a copy of the letter you wrote to Mr. 
Sandman from London ?” 

‘¢T have not; nor do I precisely remember what I 
said. I only recollect that I wrote it at Mr. Ross’ 
house, with whom I was then staying. But I wrote 
in a hurry, as I was very much occupied at the 
time.” 

‘¢ But are you sure, sir, that you wrote nothing in 
that letter to the effect that you bound yourself to 
receive David as your partner when he should be of 
age ? ” 

“*T really cannot tell—I think not,” Mr. Reedlake 
answered, hesitatingly. ‘*I may have written some- 
thing to that effect, for at that time I really was 
cordially disposed towards David. ButI do not recollect 
one word of that letter, and there is no use talking 
about it, as it is destroyed, But what I now wish 
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you to do, Mr. Taylor, is to communicate to David 
what you have heard from me. _ I trust you will make 
such use of my explanations, as will induce him to 
refrain from bringing unworthy charges against me.” 

*¢T have no doubt your explanations will have a 
good influence upon Dayid’s mind,” Joshua said, 
* especially if I tell him that you expressed a kind in- 
clination to do something for him. I hope, sir, that 
you will one day say this to himself.” 

*¢* Perhaps I will,” was the answer, ‘* but not now. 
I must first see how he takes this, before I can think 
of putting myself in close connection with him. As 
long as he continues as he is, there can be no friendly 
meeting between him and me,” 


Mr. Reedlake rose, and having taken leave of 
Joshua, returned to his counting-house, well pleased 
with the result of this interview, and assured that 
he had secured for himself a faithful advocate among 
the people both of Harttield and Saltburn. 


Cuapter XI, 
THE CLOUDS LOOK THREATENING. 


GopFRrEY was not pleased at the success of the 
meetings ; and for this there was a double reason. 
| Not only did he hate the work, but also its author. 
| He could not forget his last conversation with Joshua 
Taylor ; and he had ever since been scheming how he 
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could best be revenged. The darkness cannot endure 
the light, and Godfrey loved darkness rather than 
light, because his deeds were evil. He felt that the 
mere existence of a good work in the establishment 
was a silent condemnation of his own conduct. Many 
of the work-people who had formerly been his com- 
panions in iniquity, now manifested different tastes and 
habits. He began to see that he was fast losing his 
influence over a large portion of them. Gradually 
there began to be two parties at the works. But the 
Gospel, when it is faithfully preached, always causes 
division. James Potter had his friends, and so had 
Godfrey. And besides these there were a good num- 











“I entreated Mrs. Sandman not to trust that man.” 


| ber who chose a middle course—who sometimes at- 
tended the meetings and sometimes the public house. 
| Even they, however, if questioned, would have con- 
fessed that they considered James a better man than 
Godfrey. They belonged to that class of people 
which constitutes the great bulk of Christendom, who 
try to serve two masters—going to God for peace and 
| to Mammon for pleasure. When conscience accised 
| them of having been rather too wicked of late, they 
came to the meetings to make atonement. There 
they were told that there was no hope for them unless 
they repented, and then they returned to the public 
| house to drown their remorse, Among this class was 
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poor Tom Lock’s daughter. Godfrey, who was on 
good terms with Mr. Newland, had procured a weekly 
pittance for her child from the Barner’s fund. Her 
father, though he did not approve of her conduct, 
unfortunately did not endeavour to restrain her. 
It is true, the Bible was in his house again, but 
it only filled a dark corner of the cupboard. Poor 
Tom found it expedient to accept work from Joshua 
and favours from Godfrey. And as he himself often 
attended the meetings to please the one, he allowed 
his daughter to pursue her own ways to keep on good 
terms with the other. 

Now Godfrey was too cunning and too cautious 
to oppose the meetings in an open way. He knew 


that his master would at once ‘call him to account. 
He resolved, therefore, to wait till an opportunity 
should turn up to poison Mr. Reedlake’s mind against 
Joshua, and, if possible, to sow the seeds of discord 
among James Potter’s party. Such an opportunity 
came the more readily that it was eagerly sought 
for. 

One afternoon, Richard Palmer was walking from 
Saltburn to Hartfield, to hold the usual meeting. On 
the road he overtook Tom Lock, whom he knew as 
one of his hearers, Now Richard’s doubts as to Mr. 
Reedlake’s integrity were not yet removed. Joshua 
had told him of his conversation with Mr. Reedlake. 
Still he was not yet quite satisfied, especially as David 




















‘ Going to the theatre at Saltburn,” 


Sandman was as bitter as ever, and had said to him 


said Tom. 


Richard’s opinion, a very bad sign, and seemed to 


that Reedlake would not have the courage to tell such | confirm the. opivion he had formed of Mr. Reedlake. 


a story if the letter to his father could be produced ; 
and that it was well known that Reedlake wanted to 
marry Mr, Newland’s daughter, whom he could 
not obtain unless he first secured the concern to 
himself. 

Such language on the part of David did not conduce 
towards calming the rather excitable mind of Palmer. 
But, perhaps, in time this might have passed off, had 
Mr. Reedlake only taken a little more interest in | 
his labours. That he never made his appearance | 
either at the meeting or at the school was, in 





Now. it happened that while Richard, and Tom 
Lock were walking towards Hartfield, Mr. and Mrs. 
Reedlake passed ‘them ina splendid carriage aud 
air. 
¥ **Going to the theatre, at Saltburn,” said Tom, 
as they looked after the carriage till it was out of 
sight. 

‘‘That’s a different way of travelling from ours, 
| Tom,” said Richard, in a tone of discontent. 

*S Ay,” Tom answered ; ‘money is unequally di- 
vided in this world.” 
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*€Scill I should not like to change places with that 
man,” Richard observed. ‘I do not believe that he 
will reach the gate of heaven sooner by driving in his 
carriage to the theatre, than we will by walking on our 
feet to the school-room.” 

“ Well, I won’t say he will,” Tom answered ; ** but 
still it was very good of Mr. Reedlake to give us the 
big room. Most theatre-going people care nothing at 
all about poor folks like us.” 

‘But it is a pity he never comes himself,” said 
Richard. 

** Oh, who could expect that !” exclaimed Tom. 

‘* But our blessed Lord does not refuse to come 
amongst us,” said Richard ; ‘and I doubt very much 
whether He will be where Mr. Reedlake is going now. 
Rich people need a Saviour, Tom, as much as you 
and I. The Lord does not look upon the outward 
appearance, but upon the heart. Isn’t it a strange 
thing that such a man as Mr. Reedlake should invite 
other people to partake of the bread of life, and choose 
the husks for himself?” : 

“ Why, that’s just the way Mr. Henstone the che- 
mist spoke the other day,” said Tom. ‘‘ Says he to 
me, ‘That work in thé"bi¥ room is altogether a piece of 
humbug. Whilé Mr: Reedlake himself is worshipping 
the deyil in his own chapel, he tries to cheat our 
Master, by building 4 synagogue for His people.” ‘Ah! 
but mind you; ‘Mr. Henstone,’ says I, ‘ Mr. Reedlake 
is a good man for all that, isn’t he? ‘A good man !’ 
he exclaimed, ‘with a sneet; ‘a good man! Yes. 
Such a good man as Ahab was, who robbed’ poor Na- 
both of his vineyard.’ ‘ How'is that, Mr. Henstone?’ 
IT asked. And then he told'‘me all about how Mr. 
Reedlake came to his wealth, and how he cheated 
young Sandman ‘out of his father’s property. But I 
said it was all lies together. _ What do you say, Mr. 
Palmer?”  * 

‘* Well, I don’t know,” said Richard ; ‘I heard 
the same ‘reports a few weeks ago, and I asked Mr, 
Taylor about them, but I am sorry to say he could 
not give me a satisfactory’ explanation. I am afraid 
there is something wrong about Mr. Reedlake’s 
ownership of the works.” 

«© And does Mr, Taylor say that''there is something 
wrong?” 

“¢T don’t say he does ; but still——-. However, 
you had better go to Mr. Taylor himself. He can 
tell you better than T can about Mr. Reedlake.” 


1t certainly was neither wise nor charitable of | 


Richard to allow himself to get into such a conversa- 


tion with a man whom he only knew by sight. He | word against Mr. Reedlake or any of his family. Why, 


ought to have said these things to Mr. Reedlake him- 


self, before speaking of them to a third person. But | 


Richard was an inexperienced young man, and, alas ! 
there are older and more experienced Christians than 
he who commit the same fault,—that is, of rebuking 


their neighbour when his back i is turned. The sight | | by the applause he was receiving ; ‘¢ and so you see, 
of Mr. Reedlake driving to the theatre at the very | that is the reason why I am aes 60-006 ght ; for I 
time when the meeting was about to commence, threw | | won’t permit even the slightest allusion to “Mr. Reed- 


a spark into the fuel in Richard’s mind, and made it 
blaze up before he was able to check it. He after- 
wards deeply regretted his want of self-control, but 


his repentance came too late to redress the mischief name’s Godfrey.” 


‘close of the meeting. 





| 


| 
| 


Next day Tom Lock related his conversation with 
Richard to his daughter, and scarcely a week passed 
before Godfrey knew that ‘ the missionary” (for 
Richard went under this title among the people) “had 
said that Mr. Reedlake was a bad man, who was 
going to perdition, because he never came to the 
meetings but went to the theatre ; and also that Mr. 
Sandman, Mr. Henstone, Mr. Taylor, and the mis- 
sionary, and a few other people, had entered into a 
conspiracy against Mr. Reedlake, to oust him from 
the works, and put Mr. Sandman in possession ; for 
the missionary had said that Mr. Reedlake was as bad 
as the old kings of the Jews, who robbed widows and 
orphans of their property,” &c., &. 

The effect of these hints may be easily imagined. 
It was just what Godfrey intended. They spread 
among the people like wildfire ; for he did not forbid 
Ellen Lock to tell them to her companions, and of 
course they did not lose anything in the telling. 

At next meeting, much to everybody’s surprise, 
Godfrey was present, and appeared to listen seriously. 

** Ay, Mr. Godfrey, that’s right ; you do not leave 
us alone altogether,” said one of the hearers at the 


‘Why, I thought I would come and hear what 
stuff is being served up to you now,” was the answer ; 
‘for there are such strange reports going about those 
saints, that I must keep a sharp look-out, lest we be 
all burnt out while we are asleep.” 

** You’ don’t mean to say that you expect them to 
set fire to the works?” said a woman, who had heard 
that a mob was expected from Saltburn, led by David 
Sandman, to take the place by force. 

** Nobody knows what they may have on the an- 
vil,” replied Godfrey ; ‘I would rather have them 
‘burn down the works openly, than undermine them 
under the cover of praying and preaching.” 

‘‘ Just so, sir; that’s true,” cried a workman. 
** An enemy without may easily be repelled, but no- 
thing can be worse than an enemy within, in the 
shape of a friend. That’s treason, sir; and can there 
be anything worse than that ?” 

*‘ Ay, my friends,” cried Godfrey; ‘that’s the 
thing.—Look here, I am not a saint, you know.” 

*¢No you are not,” said one of the girls jokingly. 

© And I won’t say that I would do as well for a 
missionary as for a manager. But this much every- 
body will admit, that Godfrey is an honest fellow, 
and a faithful servant to his master. The man does 
not live who is able to prove that I ever said a single 


I would lay down my life rather than permit any- 
thing to be said in my presence against him. 

‘‘That’s right! that’s right!” cried several 
voices, 

“And so you see,” continued Godfrey, flattered 


lake either in the prayers or in the preaching. And 
if the fellow had dared to try that, I should have 
stopped him at once, and collared him, as sure as my 


er __ ae 





he had done. | Godfrey’s words were soon told to James Potter, 
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| 
who had already heard what‘ was being gossipped 
Greatly alarmed, he stepped into | 


among the people. 
Joshua Taylor’s house the next day. 

‘¢ What’s to be done ?” he asked in a tone of per- 
plexity. ‘‘Everything is going wrong. The people 
are beginning to be frightened, and many are staying 
away from the school.” 

** Well, I expected it would come to something 
like this,” Joshua answered calmly. ‘‘ When I 
found that Richard could not be calmed down, I 
knew that some day a flame would burst out, The 
evil one has begun to play his game, but the Lord 
will be the victor. The first thing we have to do is 
by earnest prayer to seek His assistance ; and the 
second is to have a talk with Richard as soon as 
possible,” 

The next day the three friends met together in 
Joshua’s house. 

**You have acted very foolishly, Richard,” said 
Joshua. ‘* You will have to answer for the injury 
you have done to our Master’s cause.” 

*‘T am very sorry matters have taken such a turn,” 
Richard answered, somewhat coldly ; ‘‘and I will not 
try to defend my imprudence in talking to Tom Lock 
asI did. But it was very provoking to my feelings 
to see Mr, Reedlake driving away to the theatre at 
the very time the meeting was about to begin, espe- 
cially when I knew all about his conduct to Mrs, 
Sandman.” 

“And you could feel no compassion for Mr. Reed- 
lake ?” Joshua observed. ‘* You thought you had 
nothing to do but to throw a stone at him.” 

‘Then, what would you have done?” asked 
Richard. 

**T cannot tell exactly what I might have done ; 
but I believe I know what our Master would have 
done in a like case. He would have thought : How 
can I save that man ?” 

Richard was silent. 

‘¢T know, as well as you do, that Mr. Reedlake is 
not what he might be,” continued Joshua. ‘And I 
knew it long before you. I believe that you, as well 
as I, would be glad to help to make him better. But 
I cannot, see how that can possibly be effected by 
talking against him behind his back, and by turning 
the good work which he allowed us to begin at his 
establishment into confusion. You can preach about 
love very well, Richard; but to preach it is one 
thing, and to practise it is another.” 

*¢ Well, I’m sure I. wish I had never been brought 
into this affair,” Richard said. 

*¢ And I wish. you could see your fault and confess 
it,” Joshua replied. ‘Iam sorry to find you going 
about to establish your own righteousness ; whereas 
you have committed a great sin against your neigh- 
bour.” 

Richard’s lips quivered. 

‘* Mr. Taylor,” he said, with a faltering voice, ‘I 
never expected to be addressed by you in this way. 
Was it not yourself who brought me into connection 
with this work? I wish you had never done it ; and 
the best thing I can do now is to cut the connection 
at once. Ican find plenty of opportunities for preach- 
ing the Gospel without any inconvenience either to 


you or to anybody else, and you will easily find a 
man who will be able to take my place,” 

**Oh no! you. mustn’t speak in that way,” cried 
James Potter, taking him by the arm, 

**T am sorry to differ from you there, Mr, Potter,’ 
said Joshua. ‘* Now that Richard has of his own ac- 
cord resigned, I am relieved of the painful duty, which 
otherwise would haye devolved upon me, of requesting 
him to do so. I do not believe that he is fit for the 
work so long as he continues in his present state of 
mind, I would rather have the work stopped at once 
than carried on in such a spirit, | Where there is love, 
as the Psalmist says, ‘ there the Lord commandeth the 
blessing ;’ but where there is suspicion and bitterness, 
nothing but misery and disappointment can be ex- 
pected. The Lord judge between you and me. He 
enabled me to give you a good spot in His vine- 
yard to cultivate. You now return it to me full of 
confusion, 

‘* What are we to do, now?” said James, after 
Richard had left. ‘* We have only two days to look 
out for another preacher, Would it not. be better to 
shut up the rvom till we find a fit man?” 

‘Of course we must, if we cannot find one in 
time,” Joshua answered. ‘‘Do you know of any- 
body ?” 

‘*We might ask Mr, Thomson, the missionary 
at Gellan & Co.’s. If he cannot come himself, per- 
haps he may know of somebody.” 

‘No, no,” Joshua answered; ‘he is Richard’s 
friend, and will of course inquire of him as to the 
cause of the disturbance ; and it is not likely that 
Richard will advise him to take his own place, or 
even to have anything to do with the matter at all.” 

‘*T see,” said James, ‘ But this makes me doubt 
whether we will easily get a substitute. Everybody 
will be scrupulous when they learn the reason of our 
difficulty. It is a very sad thing, Mr, Taylor; a 
very sad thing indeed.” 

‘*T am sorry 1 am such a bad speaker,” Joshua 
said, ‘‘ or I should try it myself.” 

‘* Well, I think you might do worse than try.” 

**No, I can’t. I once attempted a few words at a 
meeting, but I made a fool of myself. The words 
stuck in my throat, and the perspiration ran off me 
before I had uttered three sentences, I sat down 
without having said anything at all, amid loud eheers 
of course, for the people were amused. , That spoiled 
me for ever.” 





‘¢ Why, that’s just like me,” James said, with a 
smile. ‘*I believe I should tremble all over as if I 
| had the ague, were I to attempt to speak three words 
in public. It must be a fine thing to have a talent 
for it. But I see we shall have great difficulty in 
finding a proper man. I know one who lives at 
Hilton, ten miles from this, whom my wife once heard 
preach, He is an able speaker. I will try whether 
I can manage to see him, and let you know in time, 
If possible, we must prevent the meeting from being 
stopped.” 

Joshua also promised on his part, to do all that 
was in his power to find a preacher for the next 
meeting. So they parted, little aware that their zeal 
‘ was not required, 
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Cuarter XII. 
THE STORM BURSTS, 


Next day, when it became known that Richard 
Palmer had resigned, Godfrey at once stepped into 
the counting-house, and requested a private interview 
with Mr. Reedlake. 

‘6 Perhaps,. sir, you have heard of Mr. Palmer 
having ‘resigned’ his preachership,” he said, in a tone 
of -concern: 

“No, Lhave:not. What is the matter with him ?”’ 

* Why; sir, I don’t know exactly ; but a rumour 
has been going about of late that he is in a conspitacy 
with young Sandman.” 

‘“ Ina conspiracy!” Mr: Reedlake said, with a 
smile. ‘* Against whom ?” 

Against you, sir. He spoke very slightingly of 
you to-some' of the people who attend the meetings. 
Young Sandman has poisoned his mind against you. 
And I am sorry to learn that Mr. Taylor is also one 
of the party.” 

Godfrey thereupon told his’ story as well as he 
could, not neglecting to make Joshua’s conduct look 
as black as*possible. 

*¢ You ‘will see, sir,” he continued, “ that I could 
not know about all this if I did not keep a sharp look- 
out. For whatever people may ‘say about me, this 
much they must admit, that nothing can be done or said 
against you at the works so long as I am the manager. 
He who touches you, sir, touches me.” 

‘*Oh, I'know that, Godfrey.” 

**T confess, sir, that at the outset I had my doubts 
about those meetings, ‘because, to tell the truth, I have 
never thought much of Mr, Taylor, since he took Mr. 
Sandman’s part so warmly against me that morning 
when the young chap so rudely accosted me with the 
question who was ‘the Co. in your firm. I could not 
help’ getting a little warm, and when he, in Mr. 
Taylor’s hearing, called you a robber and an embezzler, 
of ‘course TF got into a fury. It struck me then that 
Mr. Taylor appeared to be rather pleased.” 

‘© Indeed,” said Mr. Reedlake. 

“At Teast he said nothing in the way of re- 
buke to the lad, nor did he seek to prevent him 
frém pulling my stick out of my hand and strik- 
ing me the blow on the head, I have since learnt, 
too, that he had a friendly conversation with the 


young fellow that same evening at his son’s house, | 


In fact, he has ever since been on intimate terms 
with the Sandmans. Knowing all this, I expected 
nothing goed from his pious proceedings at the 
works. So I thought I would just step into the 
meeting and let them see that I had my eye upon 
them. 





| 


| 


I frankly showed them that I wanted to | 


ascertain whether anything improper was being said | 
| bread against his will.” 
this was reported to Mr. Palmer, and he has re- | 


either in their prayers or addresses. Of course 
signed in consequence. I am glad of it, for I don’t 
trust him either. I hope you will understand, sir, 
that I have no objection to religious meetings. But 
I would suggest that it might be as well for you to 
take the direction into your own hands, and appoint 
the man who is to conduct them.” 

While Godfrey was making this long speech, Mr. 


| women speaketh.’ 


Reedlake fidgeted about in his arm-chair, At length 
he said : 

**T thank you for your communication, Godfrey. 
I will think over the matter and let you know my 
decision.” 

*¢ But, sir, the day after to-morrow is the meeting 
day. Would it not be better to postpone it? Or do 
you know anybody who might take Mr. Palmer’s 
place ?” 

Mr. Reedlake seemed to think for a minute or two, 
and said : 

““T do not. Mr. Powles might do it, but he is 
away from home and will not be back before Saturday, 
Still I should not like the meetings to be stopped.” 

**T expect Mr. Taylor will send some one to offi- 
ciate,” said Godfrey. ‘“ Would you admit him, 
sir ?” 

‘© Well, I think we must just postpone them to a 
future period,” said Mr. Reedlake, after a pause. 
*¢T will speak to Mr. Powles about it.” 

‘¢Very well, sir. Will you inform Mr. Taylor of 
that arrangement ?” 

Tre 

Godfrey retired. 

That same evening Joshua received the following 
note from Mr. Reedlake :— 


‘Dear Sin,—I have just learnt that Mr. Palmer 
has given up his connection with our meeting. In 
these circumstances, I think it desirable, after full 
consideration, to postpone the meetings till further 
notice. 

*¢ Believe me to be, 
*¢ Yours sincerely, 

** Mr. Joshua Taylor, ‘*H, REEDLAKE, 
Hill Street.” 


“*Of course,” said Joshua, after he had read the 
note, ** this is Godirey’s work. But we’ll see what 
the Lord will bring out of it.” 

He threw the note on the table, and Mrs, Taylor 
picked it up. 

“Ah! well,” she said,.‘*I think you may take 
this as a sign from the Lord, to give it up altogether. 
It has brought you into trouble already, and very 
likely there will be more.” 

‘¢ What! Give it up ?” Joshua exclaimed; ‘I 
almost feel inclined to say to you what Job said to 
his wife:—‘Thou speakest as one of the foolish 
Did you think I began this work 
with the intention of making a present of it to the 
devil ?” 

*¢ Well, but, Joshua, you cannot break iron with 
your hands. If people refuse your services, you must 
leave them alone. You cannot compel a man to eat 


‘The people are hungry enough,” said Joshua ; 
‘*¢ but the evil one has succeeded in scaring them away 
from the feast.” 

*‘True ; but you cannot even find a man who is 
willing to distribute the food to them. I think you 
have done your duty ; and now that your trouble is 
repaid with ingratitude, you are justified in shaking 


_ the dust from your feet and leaving them.” 
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6*T shell not give up the work until Mr. Reedlake 
absolutely refuses the use of the room.” 


‘¢ Well, but this note is just a polite way of re- | 


fusing it. Mr. Reedlake has turned against you. He is 
not a good man, I fear, after all. Godfrey is his friend, 
you see. He had only to lift his finger against you, 
and Mr. Reedlake turned you out at once. I am 


much inclined to think that Richard Palmer was right | 


in withdrawing from the whole affair. It won’t do to 
build a temple of the Lord in Babel. Mr. Reedlake 
and all his concerns stand on a sandy foundation, and 
whatever you try to build upon it, will come to the 


ground along with him. Be wise, Joshua, and don’t | 


waste your time and strength upon that which yields 
you nothing but disappointment and ill will.” 

*T cannot take that view of the matter,” answered 
Joshua emphatically. ‘* Reedlake is not such a bad 
man as you and Mrs, Sandman make him out to be. 
He is a weak. man, and ensnared by the temptations 
of wealth ; but 1 am quite certain he struggles against 
them. Now it is very easy for people like us, who 
are not in such a position, to throw stones at him, 
We do not know what it is to resist such a tyrant as 
he has over him. There must be many a battle and 
many a defeat too, perhaps, before victory can be 
gained. If 1 saw that Mr. Reedlake did not fight at 


all, I should look upon him as hopelessly lost. But | 
he does fight. What else could have moved him to | 


request me to commence this work? Was it not an 
evidence that he wished to do some good at least ? 
Well, ought we not to rejoice at that? Does not our 
Saviour say, that if there be only one cluster even 
on the vine, destroy it not, for a blessing is in it? 
Even if I should be prevented from doing anything 
more in this matter, yet I shall for ever thank my 
God for permitting me to begin it. It shall and must 
bear fruit. Perhaps all this has taken place to bring 
Mr. Reedlake to himself, and make him ask: ‘How is 
it that a good work cannot thrive in my establishment?’ 
and perhaps it will make him see the dead fly that 
causes the ointment to stink. And if it bring him at 
last to perceive that the root of the evil lies in his 
own heart, and if this makes him begin, with God's 
help, the work of reformation on himself, I shall be 
more than doubly rewarded for all my cares and 
troubles, and shall rejoice at not having laboured in 
vain.” 

“IT hope your sanguine expectations will be re- 
alised,” said’ Mrs. Taylor ; *‘ but a great change must 
take place in Mr. Reedlake before it come to that. 
To tell the plain truth, he never will have peace and 
fayour with God until he do justice to the widow 
and orphan. And do you really believe that he will 
éver do that, dear ?” 

**T have confidence in God that he will, some day, 
but certainly not if David continues to molest him 
as he has been doing hitherto. I am quite certain 
he has still a regard for Mrs. Sandman and David, 


but I can see that he needs moral courage to carry it | 
into practice. Did he not say to me that he was_ 


willing to do something for David? And that was 
very strong language, considering that it came from 
the lips of a man who was provoked at the moment. 
I cannot possibly believe that he is such a bad man 


l 
| as he is represented, and I will stick to him though 
| everybody else should forsake him.” 

‘You are more righteous than I,” said Mrs. 
Taylor, with a look of admiration at her husband. 
| *€ T was wrong, Joshua, I feel it now. Goon in the 

way you are in, and the Lord will surely bless you.” 


Next Monday evening Mr. Reedlake, in his: own 
| drawing room, was playing chess with Mr. Powles, 
| They were at a little table near the window. © Mrs, 
| Reedlake and her father, Mr. Newland, were seated 
| in the middle of the room, engaged in conversation 
upon the suspension of the meetings. They spoke 
loud enough to be overheard by the chess-players. 

*“Tt is your move,” said Mr, Powles, observing 
that his opponent was absorbed in thought. 

‘Oh, I beg your pardon,” replied Mr. Reedlake, 
rousing himself. He had been listening to his wife’s 
conversation with her father. He moved ona pawn. 

** Why, your king, is check,” Mr. Powles cried, 
rather impatiently, pushing back Mr. Reedlake’s pawn: 

** Ah! but, dear, I am quite sure it is not. Taylor’s 
fault,” said Mr, Reedlake, turning towards, his wife. 

** Well, I don’t know, Hugh,’ . was. the. answer, 
‘* He is, a great friend of the Sandmans, you, know. 
You really are too ready with your confidence, dear, 
People are not always so good behind. your. back as 
they appear to be in your presence,”’, 

“When they can get a good job from, you: they 
speak you very fair,” Mr. Newland observed, with a 
smile ; ‘*but it is quite different when your, back is 
turned,” 

‘* No, sir,” cried Mr. Reedlake warmly, and ap- 
proaching his father-in-law : ‘‘ Joshua Taylor is nota 
man like that ; he is an open, honest fellow. What do 
you say, Mr. Powles ?” 

‘¢ Well, as far as I can judge, I think he is a good 
man,” Mr. Powles answered ; “ but, still. good. men, 
may sometimes act imprudently. I am not acquainted 
with the case, however, and so I can give no opinion 
upon it.” Bes | 

** Well, let it be imprudence then,” remarked. Mr. 
Newland. ‘I confess, when I heard that Taylor the 
joiner had begun religious meetings among your 
people, I could not help wondering how you had given 
your countenance to such a thing.” 

‘© Why, papa,” said Mrs, Reedlake, ** Hugh wanted 
me to begin the work first; but I said to, him that the 
gentlemen ought to set us the example, and.that we, 
of course, like obedient wives, would follow. . Well, 
Hugh took tlie start, you see ; but, I am sorry to say, I 
don’t feel greatly encouraged to follow in his footsteps, 
Now, dear, don’t frown,” she added, taking her 
husband’s hand ; ‘‘you know we must tease you a 
little about your utopian schemes, and your friendship 
for that silly carpenter.” 

“TI think, Mr. Reedlake, I must come to your 
assistance,” said Mr. Powles, rising from the chess- 
board to join the others. ‘‘I must say, Mr. New- 
land, that I did not altogether share your feelings 
when I heard about the meeting. On the contrary, 
it gave me great pleasure. I think it was high time 
| to have begun something of the kind among the people 


| at the works, and I am sorry indeed to learn that some 
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hindrance has arisen. I should have been glad if I | Ces Sit 
had been permitted to assist in the good work.” on 

“Why, did I not invite you to open the first , "% WHICH MR. HENSTONE IS GIVEN TO UNDERSTAND THAT 
meeting, Mr. Powles?” Mr. Reedlake exclaimed in a en 


tone of surprise, ‘* and you declined. Nothing Mr. Heystone soon found an opportunity of carry- 

would have pleased me more than to see the whole | ing out his intention of sounding Mr. Ross. One day 

thing committed to your care.” | he drove up College Street, Chelsea, in a Hansom cab, 
*¢ Well, Thursday evening is such a very incon- | which he completely filled. 

venient time for me,” Mr. Powles replied, in a tone| ‘Mr. Philip Henstone? Who’s he?” Mr. Ross 

of embarrassment. “It is our quartet evening, asked, looking at the card which the servawt brought 

you know.” up. ‘*I never heard that name before. Tell the 
“You never told me that,” said Mr. Reedlake. person that I don’t know him,” 

“We could have fixed it for Friday quite as well. | The servant took the card, and was just ahout to 


But if I remember aright, you declined on the ground return to the visitor when Miss Reedlake entered 
that you knew Taylor well, and that you thought the room. 


the matter was in good hands.” | . Do you know a Mr. Philip—aw— Philip—aw— 
*¢ Ah—well—of course,” Mr. Powles replied, with give me that card again, Mary—Philip Henstone ?” 

a smile. ‘Two captains in one ship won’t do,| ‘* Yes; why, that’s David Sandman’s master, the 

Mr. Reedlake. When you invited me I found that Saltburn chemist,” Sarah replied. 

Mr. Taylor had already the whole command.” | Indeed. Do you know what he can want with 
Mr. Reedlake bit his lips. How often had he me?” 

expressed a wish to Mr. Powles for a mission work *¢ How can I know, dear uncle? But he is a kind- 


among his people, long before Joshua spoke to him hearted man, and I suppose he wishes to make your 
about it ; but Mr. Powles had always avoided enter- acquaintance, being in town for a day or two per- 
ing into the matter. Mrs. Reedlake here inter- haps.” 


posed : | JT don’t like the name Philip, Sarah. I had a 
** Well, but perhaps you have no objection to take servant of that name at New Orleans, who turned out 
the matter in hand now, Mr. Powles.” a thorough rogue, and would have robbed me of nearly 
** Just so,” cried Mr. Newland. ‘‘ You are the all my property had his devices not been thwarted.” 
man for it, sir. This is not a work for joiners and “Ah, but Mr. Henstone is quite a different person, 
clerks. If you would take it up, all would come I am sure of that,” Sarah replied, as she adjusted his 
right.” neck-tie and straightened his shirt-front. ** All people 
‘* But what then about Mr. Taylor?” Mr. Powles of the name of Philip are not bad, uncle. It was the 
asked. name of one of the Apostles, you know.” 
*¢Pshaw ! Mr. Taylor!” Mr. Newland exclaimed, “I know. But, for all that, I don’t think [ could 
shrugging his shoulders contemptuously. ever permit a man of the name of Philip to enter my 


** We'll easily settle that,” Mrs. Reedlake replied, house. It is a bad-sounding name. It means 
“if you will only be so kind as to take the matter ‘friend of horses,’ It’s a name for racing, gambling, 
in hand. The meetings have been begun, and it and such like people; it is also common among the 
would not look well if they were thrown up so_ kings of the French, who are the people of Antichri:t, 
soon.” as has been clearly shown in Dr. Fulham’s ‘ Apoca- 

‘* Well, I will take it into consideration,” said Mr. lyptic Researches.’ ” 

Powles. ‘‘The difficulty isto find a good missionary. | ‘* But all people of the name of Philip are not anti- 
I am afraid we'll not find one easily, unless we give christian, dear uncle,” Sarah answered. ‘‘ I know Mr, 
him a salary.” Henstone is a Christian man. Mrs. Sandman often 

‘That will be no obstacle,” said Mr. Reedlake. told meso. I think there can be no harm in seeing 
He was glad that the matter had taken this turn. him.” 

He had been at a loss how to prevent the meetings While the servant is asking Mr. Henstone to step 
from being discontinued. Mr. Powies’ offer to take up-stairs, we will just take a glance at the two per- 
them in hand was an unexpected relief from a very sons who are waiting his entrance, 

perplexing difficulty. | Mr. Ross isa hale, grey-headed gentleman, above 

‘* Now, dear,” said Mrs. Reedlake to her husband, seventy. He is a very tall and gaunt person, so thin, 
after the company had left, “if I may give you an indeed, that he seems to be only skin and bone, His 


advice, leave that joiner alone. He is Sandman’s complexion is of a dark brown tint, from forty 
spy, depend upon it. Iam afraid you have told him years’ exposure to the rays of a tropical sun. His 
already more than he should know.” sharp features, sharpened still more by the loss of 


Mr. Reedlake made no reply. He swallowed a his teeth, which make the mouth to sink and the 
glass of champagne, and, taking a book from the table, | pointed chin to protrude, seem to indicate a man who 


dropped into an easy chair. | cannot say three words without two of them being 
Good night, dear,” said Mrs. Reedlake, as she cross and sour. Those features, too, are as immovable 
retired. | as if cut in marble, The ensemble of them, however, 


‘*Poor woman!” said he. ‘‘If you know all I indicates a man of stern honesty, who draws the line 
could have told Taylor, no sleep would steal over your | straight out to its farthest point, without caring what 
eyes,” ; the consequences may be. It would seem as if this 
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man could not understand how it is possible to be | 


over-righteous, or to let bygones be bygones. Still 


there is at times an expression of benevolence in his | 
little grey eyes, throwing a glow over the severity of | 


his countenance, 

What spring is to winter that Sarah Reedlake is to 
her uncle, Mr. Ross, At the age of nineteen she has 
the understanding and wisdom of a person of much 


| the contents of which you must hear as well. 


riper years, and yet preserves the simplicity and inno- | 


cence of achild. She is altogether a lovely girl, and 
she cannot help, in some measure, being aware of this, 
for wherever she appears in company, she finds herself 
the centre of the circle, and the general object of 
admiration. 
her so plainly on the matter, that she cannot be in 
any uncertainty about it. It was a rule in Mr. 
Ross’s system of training, to avoid everything at all 
resembling deception. Certainly a very good rule, 
but Mr. Ross’s notions of deception went so far as to 


include what is generally looked upon as prudent reti- | 


cence. Mr. Ross was a stanch advocate of sincerity 


with outspokenness, Counting it his duty to say 


=o 


attractions, which 
listen to. 

**Don’t laugh now,” Mr. Ross would say, with a 
grave face, ‘‘ for here comes the other side of the leaf, 
First, 
then, all these beauties of yours will soon disappear. 
Ere a few years pass, you will begin to droop like a 
flower. If you don’t die before that time, you will 
become an old, grey-headed woman, as withered as I 
am now. Don’t smile, dear, for what I tell you is as 


poor Sarah had patiently to 


true as that I myself, who am now a weak, trembling 


Besides, her uncle himself speaks to | 


old man, was once as strong and buoyant as you 
are.” 

In this way Mr. Ross would go on, till he had 
told his fair young listener how she would die and find 
a resting-place in the grave. He would then turn 


_ to life again, and poiut out the serious dangers which 


accompany such a transient, fragile treasure as beauty. 


| He generally concluded with texts of Scripture which 


describe those dangers, and also those which describe 


_ the true beauties which a wise woman should aspire to. 
in everything; but he often confounded sincerity | 


nothing but what he thought, he was of opinion that | 


it was also his duty to say everything he thought. 
‘* Nothing is so strong,” he used to say, ‘‘as the 
power of truth, Only tell people things as they 
really are, and you will put them right if they are to 


be put right at all. To look at a thing in one way | 


and to speak of it in another, is simply cheating. 
The Bible does not deal with us in that manner. It 
speaks to us of things as they are, and gives 


them their true names. It never recommends the | 


right path to us without telling us at the same time 
the difficulties we will have to encounter in pursuing 
it, It never warns us against evil without acknow- 
ledging the pleasures which may attend it. We 
always try to make agreeable impressions upon one 
another, but we often hurt one another by doing so. 
We try to be wiser than God, who never commanded 
us to please men but to tell them the truth, no 
matter whether it be agreeable to them or not. Let 
us not be anxious about consequences; the con- 
sequences of truth must be good at last.” 


No doubt there was much soundness in this reasoning | ded as to the great question of life, 


of Mr. Ross’s. Little, indeed, could be said against 
it ; only he carried it into practice rather harshly. It 
is always right to speak the truth, but it may be 
spoken at the wrong time, or at the wrong place, or 
to the wrong person, and may thus do harm rather 
than good. 

But worthy old Mr. Ross could not see this, and so, 
when giving Sarah the words of advice which, in 
his capacity of guardian, he felt bound to give, he 
would at the same time tell her frankly what he 
thought of her. 

* Sarah, my child,” he would say, “‘ mind, you are 
a very beautiful girl.” 

“Uncle!” Sarah would cry, crimsoning all over. 

** What is it? I am only telling you the truth. 


And Sarah had always to repeat these texts the next 
morning at family worship. in the presence of the 
servants, 

Now this way of putting the truth before a young 
girl would perhaps in nine cases out of ten have 
the opposite effect to what Mr. Ross intended ; but 
happily, in Sarah’s case, the seed, however injudiciously 
sown, fell into good soil, . The sensible girl perceived 
that she ought to distinguish the truth which was 
thus brought under her notice from the curt manner 
in which it was conveyed. From a child she had been 
under deep impressions as to the transient nature of 
everything here below ; a feeling which Mr. Sandman’s 
sudden death had strengthened, for she was attached 
to that good man with the affection of a daughter. 
His death caused a yoid in her heart, which, Mrs. 
Sandman, however, whom she also deeply I loved, did 
not fail to fill with the knowledge of things which 
cannot be shaken. Mr, Ross, shortly after Mr. 
Sandman’s death, took charge of her, and sent her to 
_aschool kept by a clergyman’ s-widow. . This excellent 
| lady trained her up in the knowledge of Jesus. 


| At the age of eighteen she left school perfectly deci- 


She took her 


_ place with Mr. Ross as the companion of his old age 


and the mistress of his house, fully conscious of the 


| difficult and sometimes disagreeable task she would 


have to perform. She knew all his peculiarities, as 
she used to spend her holidays at his house. Grati- 
tude towards him greatly helped her patiently to 


bear with the crotchets and peculiarities of Mr. 


Ross’s character. But even such strong feeling as 
hers would perhaps at length have given way, had 


she not been convinced, from her knowledge. of his 


principles and spirit, that wth all his failings he was 
a truly honest man and a sincere Christian. Per- 
ceiving that he was too old to be corrected, at least 
| by such a young girl as her, she felt that her best 
| plan was to lead him gently in the spirit of love and 


It is better for you surely to hear it from the lips of | patience so as to render his crotchets as harmless as 


an old man than from those of youthful flatterers, 
who will not tell you the whole of it.” 


Mr, Ross would then give a catalogue of her | expectation. 

















| possible. 


That wisdom, which is from above, enabled 
her tocarry out this plan with a success beyond her 
She prevented many of Mr. Ross’s 
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darts from being thrown, and where she could not do 
this, she often succeeded in breaking off their sharp 
points, thus rendering them comparatively harmless. 


We now return to Mr. Henstone’s visit, which, 
owing to the peculiarities that characterised both 
gentlemen, was shorter than the reader might perhaps 
expect it to be. 

The room in which Mr. Ross sat was in a wing 
of the house which projected into the garden, and 
commanded a splendid view. It was only used in 
summer, and was furnished accordingly. No sooner 
had Mr. Henstone’s colossal form made its appearance 
in the doorway, than Mr. Ross cried : 








id 


Y 


/} 








This timely explanation happily dispelled the frown | meant to be a growl in return for a snarl. 


which was gathering on Mr. Henstone’s face, but 
it at once came back again when Mr. Ross con- 
tinued ; 

**T see you are a very fat man, sir. 
of great weight, are you not?” 

**T am sorry I cannot say,” Mr. Henstone replied | 
doggedly, ‘and I don’t care to know ; but I should | 
certainly have got myself weighed, sir, before entering | 
your house, had I foreseen that this would be the first | 
question you would favour me with.” 

‘*Thank you, never mind,” replied Mr. Ross, not | 
noticing that this answer of Mr. Henstone’s was 


You must be 








“ These South American chairs are so very weak, Mr. Henstone,” Sarah interposed. 


*¢ Mary, bring up a chair from the back-kitchen !” 

Then rising politely he tendered his hand to Mr. 
Henstone, saying: ‘* Please stop a minute, sir, the 
servant will bring up a chair immediately.” 

**Oh, never mind,” replied Mr. Henstone; * I 
will just take this one,” laying his hand upon one of 
the light chairs which stood around. 

**I—I beg your pardon, sir; your weight will 
crush it, which would be as injurious to yourself as to 
the chair.” 

*¢ These South American chairs are so very weak, 
Mr. Henstone,” Sarah interposed with a kind smile, 
‘*T broke one the other day merely by leaning against 
ag 





** Now, 
here is your chair, sir. Sit down.” 

Mr. Henstone looked at the article with an expres- 
sion of indignation blended with curiosity.» It roused 
in him a feeling of contempt, for it was a heavy, 
clumsy, kitchen-chair, no doubt fully equal to his 
weight, but, in his opinion, it contrasted insultingly 
with the other furniture in the room. He almost 
resolved to refuse it, but perceiving that this might 
cause a quarrel which would end in his having to leave 
the house without gaining the object of his visit, he 
swallowed his choler and took his seat opposite the 
old gentleman. 
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‘¢T suppose you want to speak tome?” Mr. Ross 
said, ‘* What is it about?” 

‘Since I have not the pleasure of being personally 
acquainted with you,” Mr. Henstone answered, ‘‘let 
me have the honour of introducing myself to you. I 
am ? 

‘¢Oh, that’s not necessary. Sarah told me all 
about you. You are Mr. Henstone, chemist in Salt- 
burn, young Sandman’s master, aren’t you ?” 

‘*T am, sir, and,” he continued, politely bowing to 
Sarah, ‘I cannot refrain from thanking you, Miss 
Reedlake, for having introduced me. We have known 
each other for many years, haven’t we, ma’am? I re- 
member, as if it were yesterday, how [ took you upon 
my knee when you were a little girl of about two, and 
how you wanted to unbutton my waistcoat, thinking 
that my watch was inside. Of course you will 
recollect nothing of that, but I see it before my eyes 
as if it had just happened. I often speak of it to 
David, who also remembers you. In fact he has a 
large box in his room filled with little bits of keep- 
sakes, such as arms and legs of dolls, which you 
played with, and a little stocking which you knitted, 
and a great many other little odds and ends. Of 
course you remember David, ma’am ?” 

‘“¢ Yes, I do!” Sarah answered, blushing. 
him three years ago when at Hartfield. 
well 2”? 

‘¢ Well!” Mr. Henstone exclaimed, ‘‘ Bless me, 
he is as sound and healthy, ma’am, as a fish in pure 
’ water. Ay, he is a fine lad, David, a fine lad, in- 

deed. If you of 

**Ts the object of your visit to speak about that 
David to my niece?” Mr. Ross asked, interrupting 
his loquacious visitor, ‘‘ In that case you ought first 
to have asked my permission, sir.” 

**T beg your pardon, sir,—not at all,” Mr. Hen- 
stone rejoined, eager to correct his mistake, ‘* The 
conversation has simply taken this turn from my 
finding myself so unexpectedly in the presence of 
Miss Reedlake. It is true the object of my visit is to 
speak about David, but to yourself.” 

Sarah rose. ‘*I will just go and look after that 
book you spoke of at breakfast, uncle,” she said ; 
‘“*T will be back in a minute or two.” 

‘¢ Well, and what is it you have to say to me 
about David Sandman, sir?” Mr. Ross said after 
Sarah had left the room. 

“Why, sir, it is this, 
protégé,” 

“‘ No, I do not.” © 

** Well then, I tell you so now. He is the very 
apple of my eye, sir, and Iam proud of him. And 
no wonder, for he is a very clever lad, sir, a very 
.clever lad. There may be as good chemists in the 
country as he, but there can be none better. Nor 

could it well be otherwise, for I have trained him 





‘*T saw 
Is he 





You know David is my 





myself, and I am sure that something extraordinary 
must needs result when such a pupil enjoys the 
daily instruction of such a teacher. That he was no | 
common lad I saw at once from the first moment his 
mother and his uncle, the late Mr. Molescroft, brought 
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him to me to be apprenticed. Owing to a wonderful 
talent of prognostcation which for centuries has becn 
a gift in the Henstone family, and is based upon 
phrenological principles, I at once looked through the 
boy and saw his whole future career before my eyes 
as if it were mapped out on paper, I only put my 
fingers on his head, examined with a touch or two 
its bumps, and—— ” 

‘What sir!” cried Mr. Ross, clasping his hands 
with an expression of horror, ‘* did you touch his head 
to foretell his future life? Why. sir, that’s a practice 
of the devil.” 

‘*Of whom, sir?” Mr, Henstone asked, pale as a 
sheet, 

‘*Of the devil, sir, and of nobody else. Don’t 
you know what the Lord says in His word? ‘ There 
shall not be found among you any one that maketh 
his son or daughter pass through the fire or that useth 
divination, or an observer of times, or an enchantress, 
or a witch, or a charmer, or a consulter with familiar 
spirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer, for all that do 
these things are an abomination to the Lord.’ ” 

While Mr. Ross was repeating this text, Mr. Hen- 
stone had time to recover from his amazement, and to 
see the eause of the misunderstanding. 

‘My dear sir,” he answered, in a gentle tone ; 
‘all that has nothing to do with phrenology. It is 
a science, sir, a regular science, discovered by the 
celebrated Professor Gall.” 

‘That makes no difference at all, sir,” cried Mr. 
Ross, in an angry voice, ‘* Nay, it makes it worse. 
In the old times those devilish practices were only 
carried on in secret, but in our time the evil one has 
succeeded in raising his cunning tricks to the rank of 
sciences, such as mesmerism and biology, and spirit- 
rapping and table-turning, and the like, — Professor 
Gall, you say? Why the name is enough to show 
that his invention must be such as to excité: the 
anger and wrath of both God and man. If you do 
not repent and turn from that evil practice, sir, I 
must consider you as a child of the devil, and an 
enemy of all righteousness, as Elymas the sorcerer 
was.” 

This was too much for Mr. Henstone to bear. He 
rose indignantly, flung his chair into a corner, and 
turning his back upon Mr. Ross, walked out béiling 
with anger. 

Mr. Ross rang the bell violently, and Sarah rushed 
in, wlarmed by the sound. He told her what had 
happened, and she perceived that the moment was not 
favourable for trying to remove the misunderstanding, 

‘“‘Give me my writing-desk,” he said.. “I will 
write to Mrs. Sandman immediately, Her son must 
not stay one day longer in that sorcerer’s house. I 
must see the young man. Perhaps God will enable 
me to break the charm in which his soul is bound.” 

He wrote a few lines, and handed them to Sarah to 
put into an envelope and address them. Then throw- 
ing a bunch of keys on the table, he said— 

‘¢ Put a five-pound note in it, dear, for his travel- 
ling expenses,” 

(Zo be continued.) 
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OUR AERIAL COVERING. 
Part II, 


Leavirne@ now the philosophical and chemical ana- 
lysis of our atmosphere, let us turn our attention to 
it in another point of view,—namely, as a vast 
sphere or world filled with its own inhabitants. We 
know the air teems with inhabitants, no part of Creation 
indeed seeming to be destitute of them. Some of 
them are so small as to be invisible to the naked eye, 
yet all alike disport themselves in it, many live and 
die in it, and, we have reason to think, derive the 
highest pleasure from it. Among the chief inhabi- 
tants (as we may call them) of the air must be classed 
Birds,—at least they spend a greater portion of their 
active lives in if than on the earth ; and, considering 
their size and importance, may fairly be considered as 
the principal inhabitants of the air. Being in it, 
more or less, from sunrise to sunset, they may be 
indeed compared to sailors, who pass their lives chiefly 
at sea ; or they may be considered as themselves ships 
of the air, continually passing and repassing the 
ethereal ocean above, their wings the sails and oars, 
their tail the rudder, their head and breast the prow. 
There are above three thousand distinct species of 
these known, besides innumerable varieties of each 
species. Whata vast crowd then have we here of aerial 
inhabitants, all made with one great design, and there- 
fore on the same model as to general shape and form, 
though differing immensely both in size and peculiarity 
of construction in other respects, but all intended to sail 
in the same great sea above, all adapted for rapid motion 
through it, and with wings to propel them! Birds are, 
in fact, the fish of the air, even as fish are the birds of 
the ocean : neither could change places with the other, 
it is true, both being formed with a special reference 
to the element in which they are to move, but the 
analogy between them is perfect. The entire con- 
struction of the bird anatomically, indeed, proves this 
special design in their case the more closely it is 
examined ; certain peculiarities of construction are 
perceptible, without which even wings would be use- 
less appendages: they might have them indeed, but 
could not use them. Hence the possession of wings 
by man would be but a small instalment towards 
his flying ; the entire arrangement and structure of 
his body must likewise be taken into account, and be 
altered in the same direction. 

The bony frame of flying birds, for instance, is pecu- 
liarly light, when compared with their body, or that 
of any other animal, aud the bones themselves are 
hollow. The muscles connected with the wings for 
the purpose of beating the air downwards (which 
requires most power), are one-sixth part of the weight 
of the whole body ; whereas in man the muscles are 
not one-hundredth part so large proportionally. Air- 
vessels in the interior enable birds to blow out the 
hollow parts of their bodies, and inflate them when 
they wish to descend slowly, or to rise more swiftly, 
or float in the air. The shape of their body, too, is 
equally well adapted for flight—formed like the 
prow of a vessel in front, rising by a gradual swelling 








| to its bulk, and falling off in an expanded tail to 
| keep it buoyant, and at the same time act as a 
| rudder in a fourfold capacity—for rising and falling, as 


well as directing their course to either side. To this 
may be added, the direction or inclination of the 
feathers, and their overlapping in the line receding from 
the head or direction of the flight, which would other- 
wise be ruffled and torn from them by the resistance 
of the air. The peculiar shape of the wing too, which 
is broad near the body, and narrow at the end, 
enables them to cleave the air rapidly, without too 
great a resistance at the extremity—this and the 
construction of every separate feather, which unites 
strength and lightness in a manner that no human 
skill has ever succeeded in imitating, and marks 
out the bird as specially intended for the yielding 
element in which it is to display its activity, reveal 
the perfect skill and wisdom of its Creator in such 
a manner as to strike the most thoughtless who 
examines it, 

Many of the tribe of birds, however, enjoy the 
pleasures of the other great element as well, and spend 
a great portion of their time on the water, or in diving 
beneath it. In this they resemble the flying fish, 
which occasionally dive upwards into a strange ele- 
ment. But even those birds called aquatic possess 
the power of flight likewise, so that the number of 
the winged creation that are shut out from the aerial 
world is very small, the greater part indeed enjoying 
the wide range of air and ocean and land, without any 
limit but climate. And even that is superseded 
in the case of migratory birds, which follow the 
climates of different countries in their flight with un- 
deviating punctuality, as we ourselves do in pursuit 
of health or enjoyment, 

There is no part of Creation, indeed, where freedom 
and happiness would appear to be enjoyed so perfectly 
as in the world of air—no life so enviable, considered 
on the whole, as the life of a bird. The mere power 
to fly must be in itself a sensation of exquisite pleasure, 
conferring as it does the power of rapid and unim- 
peded and almost unlimited motion on those creatures 
who possessit,—asensationin which all animals (almost), 
including man, appear to delight. The life of a bird 
must be as a fairy tale, which one has often dreamed of 
but never realized, and awoke with a pang of disap- 
pointment to find himself still bound to the solid 
earth. The entire freedom from restraint which is 
experienced in the flight of a pigeon or a swallow, 
together with the instantaneous exercise of mental 
volition and bodily freedom, or the power to go ata 
minute’s notice whither you wish, even to the ends of 
the earth, must be something almost Divine in its 
enjoyment. That birds have volition and minds sufli- 
cient to direct them in their various flights, wlio can 
doubt that Las observed their habits, notwithstanding 
the saying of a celebrated naturalist, ‘How can an 
animal have intelligence whose eye is half as big as its 
head ?” 

















But though the intelligence of birds may be 
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of a lower order than some other animals, itisnotsolow flight of the swiftest bird is but as the crawliug uo: 


as some have imagined, while it is sufficient for their 


purpose. There must exist in their minds, at all events, | 


the desire to transport themselves to any particular | 


spot of earth they wish with lightning speed. 
eannct but experience in doing so an exulting sense 
of power and freedom as they rise aloft to the clouds, 
to float there, either calmly and silently, or, like the 
lark, to pour forth their sense of it in a gush of song, 
while every beat of the flapping wing that cleaves the 
viewless and, to others, yielding element around 
assures them of their entire control over it. They 
cannot but feel, too, as they look around, that there 
is an expanse of boundless freedom, a refreshing 
bath in which to plunge, and gambol, and sport, now 
performing varied feats of skill, as swimmers do in the 
water,—now poising themselves above the clouds, 
motionless and still, and with outspread but slightly 
quivering pinion,—now diving suddenly through 
hundreds of fathoms of the liquid substance around 
them, appearing to drop like a stone till they are within 
afew feet of the earth, when the outspread wing again 
arrests their fall,—again to shoot upwards towards 


the heavens with a joyful burst of song. Who could | 


believe that a lark does not enter into the spirit 
of all these feats, though in a much lower degree, as 
well as the silent intellectual watcher, Man, far below, 
who beholds them, or that, though the lark may 
not derive as much, he does derive an immense 
amount of exquisite enjoyment from the powers he 
possesses ? 

Look at that swallow, now darting like an arrow 
from a bow, or cleaving the air like a flash of lightning 
with its rapid wing ; or the hawk, or the albatross, 
sailing proudly down the wind with every feather and 
pinion spread like a ship in full sail at sea; look at 
the vulture ; or the monarch of all—the golden eagle— 
soaring fur above the clouds in those solitary regions, 
frequented alone by himself, where he floats on with 
the most perfect and king-like tranquillity, the golden 
sun on which he gazes illumining his wings. 

Meantime the smaller birds below have their own 
peculiar pleasures in this, to them, delightful element. 
Though their journeys are but comparatively limited, 


They | 


yet the same delightful feeling of the power of voli- | 


tion and motion pervade this species, whose more 
rapidly beating wings carry them, not less speedily and 
safely, but to yonder leafy grove, or spreading branch 
where they have built their nest, or lofty tree-top 
where the thrush sits at morning and evening, and calls 
in thrilling tones to his mate, when both dart off toge- 


ther wildly as though animated by one spirit—a spirit | 


as buoyant as the air that supports them. Surely if 
ever there was a representation of the happy existence 
of a spiritual being, it is exemplified in the life of a bird. 
Those tenants of the ethereal world, in which they live 
and move continually—whether we look at their bril- 
liant eye, their graceful form, their glorious plumage, 
their fleet wing, their speedy flight heavenwards, or the 
pure region they inhabit—remind us of those bright 
spirits of whom we read in Holy Writ, and whom we 
have every reason to believe men will one day resem- 
ble, when, with lighter bodies, we too may dart from 


one sphere to another with a swiftness to which the | 


the snail. 

But there is another class of the inhabitants of air, 
more strange and wonderful in form than these, whose 
gauzy wings and glowing colours and humming flight 
and almost infinite number bewilder the mind that 
attempts to classify them or follow them in their 
aerial flights. I mean the vast winged insect creation, 
the lives of many of whom are purely aerial, mounting 
into it at their birth and never leaving it till their 
death, The variety of form which these possess is 
indescribable. Among them it is true there are some 
which may be ranked among the torturers and blood- 
suckers of the animal races beneath ; some also which 
carry a poisoned dagger ever ready to wound. These 
must be ranked among the rapacious birds of prey, 
the evil angels of that pure region. Yet though 
there are some that have the form of the dragon, there 
are others with that of the angel ; and when the struc- 
tures of all are examined, their flight followed, and 
their habits ascertained, they present to the admiring 
lover of nature an equally perfect adaptation of the 
aerial world to their state of being,—all of which 
rejoiee alike in it, from the gay butterfly that spreads 
its scarlet wings in the sun to the blue dragon-fly or 
sylphide that unfurls its gauzy pinions, or the little 
bee that, like a grain of dust in this great world, 
has been seen, as a great naturalist informs us, speed- 
ing by itself across the British Channel, and when far 
out of sight of land directing its course to the shore, 
humming merrily as it flew. 

Surely, then, the aerial world is not an untenanted 
one,—is not an uninhabited desert, where no life is 
seen. If it supplies man with the breath that is in 
his nostrils, it does the same for ten thousand times 
ten thousand millions of other beings, and supplies 
them with sources of delight as well as life. It is no 
solitary ocean, where no ship may be seen passing. 
What shall we say of those myriads of migratory birds 
that, far above in the higher regions of the air, press 
forward, in the shape of a VW—others differently 
arranged, but each having their leader in the van— 
speeding onward over vast oceans and continents, 
keeping in those altitudes where clouds are piled in 
fleecy mountains, and from which they durst not de- 
scend for days, but are ever on the untiring wing? 
Thus these bird-ships are ever traversing the blue 
depths of our aerial sea, their sails are ever spread, 
and their paddles or oars are ever out ; and, looking at 
it as the Great Creator did when He caused the birds 
to fly in the open firmament of heaven and pro- 
nounced it very good, it may be truly said that its 
pathless fields are as full of life and motion as the 
earth itself, 

A few more great purposes or designs in this air- 
world now meet our view in conclusion—viz., our 
atmosphere, or first heaven, is specially designed for 
the conveyance of light, heat, and sound. Without air 
there could be no diffusion of light, and the silence of 
death would reign here, combined with the coldness of 
the Arctic regions ;—such conditions, in fact, as are in 
all probability fulfilled in the case of our airless satel- 
lite the moon. By the medium of the air the sunlight 
is scattered or diffused over the world, and not only 
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in the one direction in which it comes ; the landscape 
is softened, and the sudden appearance or departure of 
light melted into soft twilight and adapted for the eye, 
which abhors sudden change, and thus a beauty is flung 
over the morning or evening landscape and scenes of 
earth which they would not otherwise possess: the 
blue hazy mountains, or the softened splendour of the 
sea, the strong foreground fading away in the dis- 
tance, would be things unknown to the human eye, and 
the painter’s art and skill in imitating them would be 
unrecognised and unappreciated. 

But this is not all: by this wondrous envelope not 
only is the sense of sight gratified, but our feeling, in 
fact the comfort of our existence, depends on it. 
Through the medium of the air alone it is that we 
obtain the warmth and heat that the sun gives out, 
and without it his rays might shine on us in vain ; 
by its density near the earth it produces a heating or 
calorific effect, when the sun has warmed it, as though 
we were plunged in a warm bath. Were it reduced 
to the tenuity it possesses at fifteen thousand feet 
above the earth or sea, we snould find ourselves 
amidst Alpine glaciers and perpetual snow, not to 
speak of other inconvenient effects upon our breathing. 

But this kind of covering regulates the temperature 
of our planet, as, doubtless, similar aerial coverings 
de those of other worlds which we see,—now convey- 
ing a warmth which we could not receive without 
it, now tempering a heat under which we might expire 
but for the friendly protection of its clouds and mists. 
These latter indeed form one of the most extraordinary 
features of this aerial world, and bring it before us as 
a mighty forcing pump, continually drawing up the 
ocean waters to the heights above, to pour them down 
again in fertility and blessing on our heads, to 
supply our rivers and fountains and springs and lakes 
with fresh water distilled above instead of salt ;—and 
they form a perpetual circle, an ebb and flow of watery 
tides between heaven and earth—‘‘ the waters above 
the firmament and those below it”—now condensed 
by electricity into those bright and fleecy masses 
that float high above us, laden with thunder and 
lightning, rain and hail,—those vast woolpacks which 
are but electrical ‘satteries whese fury we so often 
experience, now bursting in thunder, now distilling 
in soft showers and dropping in gentle rain upon the 
otherwise dry and parched regions below. How this 
is all effected is still a mystery; that it is in some 
way connected with electrical action we know, but 
beyond this we know but little, 

But our aerial world has another quality, cer- 
tainly not the least important of all we have already 
mentioned—and with this we shall conclude, I 
mean the power of conveying sound. What is sound ? 
Sound is but the disturbance of the fluid called air, | 





into waves or undulations proportioned to the violence 
and extent and intensity of the disturbance. One 
single word spoken in the air is like a stone cast into 
the water—the rippling waves of air laden with sound 
fly out om every side, and strike the tympanum, or 
nerve of the ear, conveying the particular vibrations that 
the word spoken causes, and thus speech reaches the 
brain and the mind. And so is it with every other 
sound in nature, from the thunder that rolls in the 
heavens to the song of the thrush or the robin 
that sits on the spray; from the roaring of the 
tempest to the soft accents of the human voice ; from 
the pealing of an organ to the humming of a bee ;—all 
the sweetest music that ever floated on the wind 
owes to that wind itself that it has any voice or 
sound at all ; were it not for it a deathlike silence would 
prevail. But, through the agitation of this wonderful 
medium, the thoughts of men are conveyed to each 
other; through it the fountain of knowledge is unsealed, 
and gushes forth to the world ; through this the har- 
monies of heaven are maintained on earth, and the 
music of the spheres becomes a notable reality. What 
should we do without such an appendage to our 
globe? No speech, or voice, or language would be 
heard, but utter silence—no soft music with its dying 
falls and plaintive strains of harmony, no child or 
friend’s familiar accents and well-remembered tones 
living through the memory of a life, and enabling us 
to recognise them when, after long absence, their 
countenance and appearance have been so changed 
that our eyes are deceived, and we should never 
know them otherwise ; but here the other sense comes 
to the rescue—there is a changeless spell about the 
sound of the voice which at once assures us of their 
identity, when all other traces of it are gone—it has 
lingered with us when they departed from us, and 
has returned to our memory now they have come 
back. And it is the atmosphere that has done it— 
it is the aerial canopy over our head to which we are 
indebted for it. How gracious this provision then, 
how wonderful this first heaven—the porch or portal 
to the second and third, the first great ante-chamber 
to the palace of the King of Kings,—equally worthy 
of our contemplation by day or night, when the sun 
lights it up with his glory, or the moon and stars 
look down on us through its dark blue depths; in 
calm or storm equally sublime ; when enthroned as 
it is by the Creator Himself, who has His way in the 
whirlwind and the storm, and the clouds are the dust 
of His feet,—or when, calm and pure, the Christian 
gazes upward through its purple expanse, and seeks 
through its open door to pierce the heaven of heaven 
itself, and get a glimpse, through the starry hosts far 
above, of his own distant and longed-for home. 
J. CRAMPTON. 
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RISEN WITH CHRIST. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
Part I, 


THERE are tracts of country in some regions of the | 


world where the soil feels hot to the touch, the 
ground rings hollow to the foot, and groaning moun- 
tains belch forth flames, clouds of vapour, and streams 
of molten rock. There, where the ‘solid earth” 
seems an inappropriate expression, earthquakes occa- 
sionally occur, to bury, not houses only, but whole 
cities, in their yawning chasms. Unlike these, which 
are connected with ordinary volcanic agencies, was 
the earthquake that, with strange signs in the heavens, 
distinguished our Lord’s from all other deaths. It 
opened graves, not to bury the living, but set the dead 
free ; and, wrenching the bars of death asunder, ex- 
posed to the eye of day the grim and silent tenants of 
the tomb. 

So happened it when Jesus, God manifest in the 
flesh, gave up the ghost. Our earth was struck with 
terror, Seized with an extraordinary trembling, the 
rocks, in whose bowels the Jews hollowed out their 
tombs, were rent asunder; and such as had the 
curiosity and courage to look in, saw the dead—each 
lying in his stony chamber. They were waiting the 
hour of resurrection; nor could they rise till Christ 
had risen. A king goes foremost—not before, but 
after him his subjects; nor is it the feet but the 
head that rises first to the surface when a man, falling 
overboard, is buried in the sea. Such was the order 
of events on the morning of the third day. The angel, 
seated on the stone that he had rolled from the 
door, is silently waiting the issue with eyes fixed 
upon the tomb, when Jesus, untouched, unsummoned, 
awakes ; and rising to put off shroud and face-cloth, 
passes forth into the morning air with the step of a 
conqueror. For this hour, for the joy set before him, 
to redeem our souls from hell and our bodies from the 
grave, he had endured the cross and despised the 
shame ; and he now lives to die no more. And as, 
so soon as the heart in a case of suspended anima- 
tion resumes its functions, the blood begins to flow 
and pulses throb through all the body, even so they 
revived with Christ, who were to show forth the con- 
nection between his resurrection and that of his saints 
at the final judgment. Prefiguring that great event, 
and leaving the graves the earthquake had opened, 
many saints arose. The evangelist Matthew thus 
describes the scene :—‘*‘ Jesus, when he had cried 
again with a loud voice, yielded up the ghost. 
And, behold, the vail of the temple was rent in twain 
from the top to the bottom ; and the earth did quake, 
and the rocks rent ; and the graves were opened ; and 
many bodies of the saints which slept arose, and 
came out of the graves after his resurrection, and 
went into the holy city, and appeared unto many.” 
Our Lord’s ascent from the grave was a fit coun- 
terpart to his descent from the skies ; both events 





being characterised by manifestations of the divinity 
that touched with resplendent glory the darkest mys- | 


teries of His life. He left heaven attended by a 


—— 


ee 


train of angels, and left the tomb with one hardly 
less, if not more remarkable—a band whom he had 
restored to life, and brought out of their graves. 
They, the strangest assembly ever met on earth, 
had “risen with Christ;” and so, in the plainest 
sense of the terms, Paul might have addressed them, 
saying, ‘*If ye then,” or since ye then, ‘are risen 
with Christ, seek those things which are above.” 

Had the Apostle addressed these words to that 
company, they could have had little interest, and no 
application to us. But the words occur in a letter 
he wrote to the Church at Colosse; and were ad- 
dressed to such as, far removed from the scene of 
this stupendous miracle, had no more share in it 
than we have. We shall therefore consider them as 
bearing on the whole Church of Christ, in every age 
as well as in every country of the world. Happily 
combining doctrine and practice, they present two dis- 
tinct points for consideration ; they delineate a cha- 
racter and enjoina duty. Taking these in their order, 
let us consider— 

Who those are that may be said to have “ risen with 
Christ.” 

There is a churchyard where the passenger who 
reads the inscriptions on the tombs, that stand up 
amid the long rank grass beneath the shadow of 
waving elms and an old grey steeple, will find one 
to surprise him; which, though quaint in form, I doubt 
not is true in substance. Here, no angel flying 
through the heavens sounds a trumpet; no figure of 
old Time, with bald head, shoulders a scythe or shakes 
an hour-glass; no cross-bones rudely carved, nor 
sexton’s spade, nor grinning skull, give point to the 
trite ‘* Memento Mori.” Stranger still, the monument 
which is raised to the memory and virtues of one per- 
son, bears the date of more than one birth: with long 
years between, it says, speaking in name of the dead, 
I was born the first time on such a day, and born the 
second time on such another day of another year. 
Strange, indeed! Yet, had John Baptist’s disciples 
erected a monument to the memory of their murdered 
master, it might have recorded a more astounding 
fact ; and, to those ignorant of the work of God’s 
Spirit, a more inexplicable riddle. For, contradic- 
tion in terms though it seems, the second birth in 
John’s as in Jeremiah’s case, went before the first 
—the Baptist being sanctified from his mother’s 
womb. There, a babe yet unborn, he rejoiced in God 
his Saviour ; *‘ Lo,” said Elizabeth to Mary, when the 
two cousins, both by and by to become mothers, met 
—*‘* Lo, as soon as the voice of thy salutation sounded 
in mine ears, the babe leaped in my womb for joy.” 

The history of every saint on being completed, 
which it shall not be till the final judgment, and 
heads mouldering in the dust are crowned with im- 
mortality, will contain a record of two births, of two 
deaths, and of two resurrections—the first visible, 


| the second invisible ; the subject of the one change, 
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the body ; the subject of the other, which is a matter | 
of faith and not of sight, the soul of the believer. 

This second birth and first death, or resurrection, are 

one and the same event. Here let me pause to say, | 
How important an event! and to ask, Have we 

any experience of it? This change of heart is the 

door to heaven, the hinge on which turns our eternal 

destiny ; without it Jesus declares that no man, 

however virtuous or honest, can see the kingdom of 

God; promising to bestow it, God says, “O my 

people, I will open your graves, and cause you to come 

up out of your graves—a new heart also will I give 

you, and a new spirit will I put within you ;” and 
what God has promised in these, and many other no 
less, gracious words, Ezekiel was privileged to see in 
vision—there, where the bones of a valley, once a 
battle field, orderly arrange themselves into skele- 
tons, and the naked skeletons get clothed with flesh, 
and no sooner does a wind from heaven come, sweep- 
ing along to stir their hair and kiss their lips, than 
every dead man, inspired anew with life, springs to 
his feet, and the valley, before so silent, echoes to 
the blare of trumpets, and is filled with ‘‘ an exceeding 
great army,”—God’s host, bannered, and marshalled, 
and eager for battle. 

The words “risen with Christ,” which express 
the condition of such as are born of God’s Spirit 
and have passed through the first resurrection, are 
in complete harmony with all that Scripture and 
conscience reveal of our lost state by nature. The 
word of God pronounces all men dead, ‘‘ dead in 
trespasses and sins ;” and the most cursory examina- | 
tion of the subject teaches us that more is meant 
by that expression than the fact, alarming as the fact 
is, that, until justified by faith in the righteousness 
of Jesus Christ, we all lie under condemnation. | 
What does he think of, for example, who lies in a! 
condemned cell, sentenced within so many days to be 
taken to the place of public execution and hanged by 
the neck, till he is dead ?—of what he shall eat, or 
drink, or wherewithal he shall be clothed—of com- | 
forts with which to surround himself—of the pastimes 
and pleasures in which he may spend his numbered 
hours? No. By his grated window the wretched 
man sits, indicting petitions for pardon: when the | 
world sleeps, and all but his beating heart is still, he | 
creeps softly from his pallet to try the strength of the | 
iron bars; unlike those who neither pray nor solicit 
the prayers of others, he engages every possible in- | 
terest to intercede with the crown on his behalf; nor 
leaves any means untried to make his pardon sure. | 
But, till awakened and converted by divine grace, do | 
men show any such anxiety for salvation: or put 
forth one earnest effort corresponding to his? If 
they did, who should be lost? None. With par- 
don freely offered—to be got for the asking; with 
liberty proclaimed and prison doors flung open ; with | 
God not willing that any should perish, but that | 
all should come to Him and live, it is not possible 
to account for sinners perishing otherwise than by | 


the fact that men, while under the sentence are also | 


under the insensibility of death, Think you that 
unless the body stretched on the funeral pile by the 
banks of the Ganges were dead, it would lie passive | 





| as man’s heart. 


| graces that belong to fallen humanity. 


there, to be wrapped in flames and reduced to ashes? 
Alive, how the man would watch the torch’s fiery 
glare, and, perceiving it touch the pile, burst his bonds, 
spring from his bed, and fly for life! Much more, 
were men not ‘dead in trespasses and sinus,” would 
they work out their salvation with fear and trembling 
—give all diligence to * make their calling and 
election sure.” 

Besides being marked by insensibility, death is 
followed by corruption, It, not the glassy eye, nor 
marble brow, nor rigid form, nor heart that neither 
beats nor flutters, is the surest, saddest proof that life 
has fled: and so with the grand and bold imagery of 
inspiration, the prophet represents the dead as talk- 
ing in their graves, saying ‘* to corruption, Thou art 
my father; and to the worm, Thou art my mother 
and my sister.” And turning from the physical to 
the moral aspects of man’s case, alas! how much cor- 
ruption is in his heart to prove him ‘‘dead in tres- 
passes and sins.” Let the Holy Spirit, before he begins 
to cleanse it, open a sinner’s eyes to its depravity, 
show the man himself in the mirror of God’s word, 
and he starts back from the glass, aghast at his own 
image ; shocked to see that there is no grave so foul 
*¢'Ye shall loathe yourselves,” says 
God to his people, *‘ye shall loathe yourselves in your 
own sight for all the evils that ye have committed.” 
Need we wonder at such strong expressions? Why? 
Even saintly Ezra blushed to lift up his head: and 
Job, eminent above all the men of his time for up- 
rightness, cried, “I abhor myself :” and Paul, as if 
this greatest of Apostles had been the greatest of 
sinners, feeling through the corruptions that clung to 
him like a living captive in a most horrible predica- 
ment—chained to one whom death had turned into 
a festering corpse, exclaims, ‘* Who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death?” If it is so with 
renewed men, what must it be with those who are 
entire strangers to the grace of God—if such is the 
state of the green tree, how must it be with the dry ? 

I am far from asserting, though sin, like a poison 
carried along in the blood, has affected in a sense our 
entire nature, that the unconverted are without 
amiable, excellent, and valuable properties. I have 
seen flowers of lovely hue and fragrant odour clinging 
to the walls of a crumbling ruin, and I have seen 
such beauty lingering on the face of the dead as went 
far to deprive death of its repulsive aspect, and make 
it difficult to believe that life had fled. Such are the 
They adorn 
but cannot redeem it—pleasing man, but not pro- 
pitiating God. If our Lord’s body in the grave, to 
borrow an illustration from it, might be regarded as 
the type of a soul “dead in trespasses and sins,” these 
natural virtues are but the fine linen in which Joseph 
wrapped the sacred form, the bed of spices on which 
with tender hand he composed the mangled limbs. 
What availed the snowy fabric of. the loom, and 
fragrance that filled the sepulchre? Death was there— 
the dear form was cold; the eyes were fixed and filmy ; 
silent the voice that hushed the tempest and cheered 
the weeping penitent ; powerless the hand at whose 
touch blind eyes opened and old sores were closed ; 
and, with its features muffled in a napkin, low on tho 
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cold ground lay the head that had lain in the bosom 
of God. Thus Jesus was under the insensibility as 
well as the sentence of death ; and so remained till, 
after three days and nights as the Jews expressed it, 
life returned to the lifeless body, and his heart with 
all other organs resumed its functions. Then He rose; 
declared by his resurrection to be the Son of God 
with power. And they who are risen with Him, 
undergoing a greater change than the saints who had 
their graves opened at his death, and their life restored 
at his resurrection, are those whose souls once dead in 
| sin have become alive through grace. Your way to 
| spiritual life opened up, perhaps, by convictions that 
| have rent the rocky heart and shaken soul and body 
too, as earthquakes shake a trembling world, have 
| you risen to newness of life? Then cast off, like 
| grave clothes, the habits of sin. In the strength of 
| heavenly grace, burst its bonds, and go forth to enjoy 
the light and walk in the -liberty of the sons of 
| God. 
For the duty enjoined on those who have thus 
risen with Christ is, 

Seek those things which are above, or as Paul more 
fully expresses it in words we shall by and by con- 
sider, Set your affections on things in heaven, and not 
on things on earth. 

When the doctrine of a resurrection was first re- 
vealed, it dazzled all eyes and blinded some. Reason 
started at the strange announcement ; and treating 
its great preacher with undisguised contempt, the 
Athenians sueered—asking, as they curled the lip and 
pointed to Paul, ** What doth this babbler say?” To 
throw some light on that mystery, he employed the 
| similitude of such familiar objects as corn-seed, which 
| is cast on the soil, and, though when buried in the 
| furrow a dry, sapless, lifeless-looking thing, rises to 
| push aside the clods, and clothe the fields with | 
| verdure, and fill the barns of the husbandman with | 
| golden sheaves, In other realms of nature, science 
| finds a still more remarkable similitude in the insects 
| that, sporting in sunbeams and flitting from flower to 
| 
| 
| 
| 














flower, give life to the air and beauty to the scene. 
Once creeping worms, after a while they wove a shroud | 
and wrapped it round them, and, dropping from bush 

or tree, sought a grave in the earth, where they lay 

entombed till spring winds thawed and summer beams 

warmed the soil, and at the appointed time shuflled | 
off their shroud, and rose into the sunny air on silken | 
wings—in form, in food, in tastes, in habits so 
different, that it might be said, “old things have 
} passed away, and all things are become new.” 

\| An image of the change on our bodies when this 
| poor dust shall hear the trumpet and mortality put 
on immortality, this is not less, but perhaps more, an 
image of the change wrought in our souls when the | 
Spirit renews them at the second birth and first 

resurrection, Then, at least in their dominant power, 

old things have passed away; and, in their bud and 

gern at least, all things have become new. ‘The | 
Bible, for example, so soon as a man is converted, 

teads like a new book; the Sabbath bell rings out 

new sounds ; Jesus, once despised, but now invested 

With new and attractive graces, is prized as the chiefest 


among ten thousand and altogether lovely —every | 








feeling and affection leaving its old channel, flows in a 
new and opposite direction; and loving what once he 
hated and hating what once he loved, shunning what 
once he sought and seeking what once he shunned, the 
years the renewed man spent in sin seem to him like 
a strange, and guilty, and frightful, and horrid dream. 
Yet, though perfect in nature, this holy change is im- 
perfect in degree—many being the hostile influences 
to which believers are exposed here ; many the tempta- 
tions that assail their virtue; many the difficulties 
that impede their course; many the conflicts they 
have to maintain against the love of the world and 
the remaining corruption of their hearts. Therefore 
Paul urges them to withdraw their affections from 
things on earth, and, as those that have risen from 
sin to the enjoyment of a new life, to set them on 
things above. 

Thus to rise and soar, though by no means easy, is a 
duty to which God’s people will give earnest heed if 
they consult only their present happiness. The ivy 
which throws its arms around a hollow and rotten tree 


| dooms itself to be crushed ; and they are laying up 


suffering for a future day who allow affections which 
should be trained to the skies to be entangled with 
perishing earthly objects. God will not permit his re- 
deemed ones to perish ; but to save their souls he will 
sink their treasures—cast away the cargo to keep the 
ship afloat. If they choose Sodom, he will burn them 
out of it; to deliver them from idolatry, he will 
destroy their idols; and when precepts fail to 
teach it, he will teach them by bitter experience 
that “he builds too low, who builds beneath the 
skies.” Startled by the whirring of a scared bird, 
the fall of a leaf, even their own skadow which the 
moon, shining through a glade of the forest, projects 
on the path, they may fear robbers who carry their 
fortune on their persons; but he who has his wealth 
in the banker’s safe, walks light-hearted through the 


| gloom of night, and whistles as he goes—careless 
| though thieves be thick as forest leaves. 


Even so, 
the man who has his treasure in heaven is, in a sense 


| and measure at least, prepared for the worst that can 


befall; nor, when misfortune comes to take away 
his wealth, or disease to take away his health, or 
calumny to take away his reputation, or death to 
pluck wife or child from his loving arms, has he to 
raise the old, bitter cry, *‘Ye have taken away 
my gods, and what have I more?” He who has his 
affections set on things above is like one who hangs on 
by the skies ; and, having a secure hold of these, could 


| say though he saw the world roll away from beneath 


his feet, ‘* My heart is fixed, my heart is fixed, O 
Lord, I will sing and ‘give praise ! ” 

I do not say, notwithstanding all its sins and sor- 
rows, but that there is much good in God’s world. It 
is a good servant, though, like fire and water, a bad 
master ; useful as a staff, though in the heart a 
tyrant’s rod ; good beneath a man’s feet, though on 
his back a burden to make a saint groan, like Atlas. 
Be careful, therefore, by setting your aifections on 
things above, to keep the world in its own place. 
Allow it to thrust itself in between you and God, 
and Christ, and holiness, and heaven, and it shall be 
with your souls as with our planet when the moon 
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rolls in between us and the sun ; though vastly inferior 
to that glorious luminary, yet blotting out all beauty, 
hushing the voice of song, turning day into sudden 
night, and striking terror into all nature, it wraps the 
world in the darkness of a cold eclipse. It matters 
little how much of the world is in our hands, if it is 
kept out of our hearts, and care be taken that neither 
business nor pleasures make us forget that heaven, 
not earth, is ourhome. Would that heaven had such 
a place in our thoughts as home has in the hearts of 
boys about holiday time, of soldiers when the weary 
war draws to a close, of exiles looking to see the ship 
sail round the headland which is to convey them and 
their fortunes from a foreign shore. As I have seen 
the twittering swallows, when their time of migration 
drew near, sit on house-tops pruning their pinions, and 
wheel in mazy circles through the air to try and to 
strengthen their powers of flight, so, living above 
and looking beyond this world, let us prepare for our 
departure—daily, prayerfully, assiduously cultivating 
that holiness which is the unfailing characteristic of 
believers, and which, perfected on their arrival at the 
gates of heaven, shall be their highest happiness and 
brightest crown. 

But if we are to live separate from the world, like 
oil among water—though in it, not of it—how, it may 
be asked, since men only do well what they do with a 
will, are we, with affections fixed on things above, to 
perform aright the secular, ordinary duties of life ? 
If our hearts are engrossed with heavenly things, how 
are we to obey this other, and equally divine, com- 
mandment, ‘‘-Whatsoever”—be it to sweep a floor or 
reform a State, hold the helm of a ship or of a nation 
—‘‘whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might ”—a way of doing ordinary work, let me 
observe, not more conducive to our temporal ad- 
vantage than creditable to our religious profession. 
** With might” implies that the heart is engaged along 
with the head and hand ; and having, though two 
hands, but one heart which, like the living child for 
whom the mothers wrangled, to divide were to de- 
stroy, how can we do things apparently so incom- 
patible as to set our affections on the things of heaven 
and yet engage with “‘ might” in the secularities of 
earth? The two are perfectly consistent. Man stand- 
ing between the celestial and terrestrial worlds is re- 
lated to both ; and resembling neither a flower which, 
springing from the dust and returning to it, belongs 
altogether to the earth, nor a star which, shining far 
remote from this lower sphere, belongs altogether to 
the heavens, our hearts may be fitly likened to the 
rainbow that, rising into heaven but resting on earth, 
is connected both with the clods of the valley and the 
clouds of the sky. 

Let this familiar example show how Christians may 


have their affections set on things above, and yet | 


give diligent attention to the duties of their earthly 
calling. With the salt tear standing in his eye, with 
a mother’s precious counsels and a father’s pious 
prayers, a youth leaves home for a distant colony. 
At the foot of the ladder he looks to its topmost 





that allows no waste ; works with an energy that never 
wearies ; submits without shrinking to trials and hard- 
ships ; and throws himself into his duties with a zeal 
that merits fortune, and commands success. People, 
and especially his fellows whom he leaves lagging far 
behind, fancy that his affections, like its trees, have 
taken root in that foreign soil, and that his heart is 
wholly engrossed with the cares and business of his 
post. They know no better. His heart is not there. 
It is at home—its affections, like an elastic chain, 
stretching unbroken over all the lands that lie and 
broad seas that roll between. Visions of his father’s 
house float around his couch: the forms of loved 
ones move in his nightly dreams: where palm trees 
wave, he longs to see the hills of dusky pines, and 
thinks, when the nightingale sings from orange groves, 
of the larks that carol, soaring over his native fields. 
Fond memory dwells on the past; fancy stretches 
away into the future ; and he sets store on honours 
and wealth, chiefly for the pleasures they will yield to 
loved ones at home. Home is the centre around 
which his hidden life keeps turning ; the dear word 
stands engraven on his heart: his settled purpose, his 
daily thought is one day to go home. And yet, 
whether his office in that distant land be to sit at the 
head of a council, or march at the head of an army, 
to manage a business, to hold a pen or guide a plough, 
whatever his hand findeth to do he does it with all his 
might. 

Even so should it be with us in our earthly pilgrim- 
age. So far from doing our earthly duties worse, we 
do them better by having our affections set on things 
above—the hope of rest strengthening us for labour : 
the example of Christ inspiring us with ardour ; and 
no fears of ultimate disappointment clouding our 
prospects and weakening us by the way. One, long 
an exile, returns to his native land ; but not to home. 
Ah! he finds no home, The voices are silent he 
hoped to hear ; the cold grave holds those he hoped 
to see ; his old friends are in the dust, nor live but in 
his dreams: and turning away from a generation that 
stare coldly on his grey hairs, he repairs to the church- 
yard, and, sitting down on a father’s or mother’s 
grave, weeps over the ruins of fondly cherished hopes 
—this the verdict on all his toil, and exile, and 
wealth, and honours, Vanity and vexation of spirit! 
But where Christ sitteth at the right hand of God, we 
shall find more than hope ever anticipated, imagination 
fancied, or love desired. Who after long years of 
exile goes up to the door of his old home, approaches 
it with a beating heart ; knocks with a trembling 
hand. He knows not what has happened in his 
absence : an empty chair may meet his eye, and to 
the questions that tremble on his lips the only answer 
may be, Dead—all dead! How different his fortune 
who knocks at heaven’s happy gate! It opens on 
scenes of surpassing glory. Arrayed in robes of light, 
long missed and long mourned ones hasten to meet 
him at the door; and lead him up through lines of 
shining angels to the throne where Jesus, his Saviour, 
seated in glory at the right hand of God, bends on him 


round ; resolved to climb, step by step, up to wealth | looks of ineffable affection, and bids him Welcome to 
and honour. For this end he saves with an economy | the bliss of Paradise, 


| 
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THE SINNER AND HIS SAVIOUR. 


I. 
Ou, who are these, too long apart, 
When once they’ve found each other’s heart 
Would never from the other part ? 
A sinner and his Saviour ! 


A sinner I, but who art Thou 
With many crowns upon Thy brow ? 
I see the thorn among them, now 
I know Thee for my Saviour. 


Long, long I tracked Thy steps, I heard 
Thy voice in many a gracious word ; 
I listened till my, heart was stirr’d 

To seek Thee for my Saviour. 


I sought Thee, weeping, high and low, 
I found Thee not ; I did not know 
I was a sinner, even so 
I missed Thee for my Saviour. 


I saw Thee sweetly condescend 
Of humble men to be the friend ; 
I chose Thee for my way, my end, 
But found not yet my Saviour. 


Until upon the Cross I saw 
My God, who died to meet the law 
That man had broken ; then I saw 
My sin, and then my Saviour, 


What seek I longer ? let me be 
A sinner all my days to Thee 
Yet more and more, and Thou to me 


Yet more and more my Saviour. 


A sinner all my earthly days, 
A sinner who believes and prays, 
A sinner all his evil ways 


Who leaves for his dear Saviour. 


Who leaves his evil ways, yet leaves 
Not Him to whom his spirit cleaves 
More close, that he so often grieves 
The soul of his dear Saviour. 


Be Thou to me my Lord, my guide, 
My friend, yea, everything beside ; 
But first, last, best, whate’er betide, 
Be Thou to me my Saviour, 


Goop Fripay, 1865. 











Il. 
I am not skilled to understand 
What God hath willed, what God hath planned ; 
I only know at His right hand 
Stands One who is my Saviour. 


I take God at His word and deed ; 
‘* Christ died to save me,” this I read, 
And in my heart I find a need 

Of Him to be my Saviour, 


And was there, then, no other way 
For God to take ?—I cannot say ; 
I only bless Him day by day 
Who saved me through my Saviour, 


That He should leave His place on high, 

And come for sinful man to die, 

You count it strange ?—so do not I, 
Since I have known my Saviour. 


In Heaven He found no grief, nor blame 
To bear away, no bitter shame 
Of death and sin, and so He came 

To earth to be its Saviour. 


And had there been in all this wide 

Wide world no other soul beside, 

But only mine, then He had died 
That He might be its Saviour ; 


One wounded spirit, sore opprest, 
One wearied soul tlrat found no rest 
Until it found it on the breast 

Of Him that was its Saviour,— 


Then had He left His Father's throne, 

The joy untold, the love unknown, 

And for that soul had given His own, 
That He might be its Saviour. 


And oh! that He fulfilled may see 

The travail of His soul in me, 

And with His work contented be, 
As I with my dear Saviour ! 


Yea, living, dying, let me bring 
My strength, my solace from this spring, 
That He who lives to be my King, 
Once died to be my Saviour ! 
Dora GREENWELL, 
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THE COLPORTEUR IN SCOTLAND. 


*¢Tue Colporteur in Scotland!” The very com- 
bination of words is interesting—the French func- 
tionary and the land of the Scot ; it seems to carry us 
back to the old times—very old times—when France 
and Scotland were like bosom friends—times of which 
M. Michel has written so fully in his large and elabo- 
rate work, ‘* The Scotch in France, and the French in 
Scotland.” In the present instance, however, it is 
not the doings of Frenchmen in Scotland we are going 
to narrate, but of certain Scotchmen who have adopted 
a French idea, or at least borrowed a French name. 
Ten years ago the word ‘‘colporteur” would have 
been received with a stare of wonderment in every 
part of Scotland. The country labourer would have 
been fairly baffled to comprehend what good the ‘*‘coal- 
porter” could bring to a peat-burning community ; and 
the compassionate gudewife would have been sorely 
distressed at the thought of an honest man trudging 
over the country with so heavy a burden. Now, 
there is hardly a county or a district of Scotland where 
the name is not familiar in men’s mouths as a house- 
hold word. Its derivation may be still a mystery, 
but plain folks don’t trouble themselves about deriva- 
tions ; they just take names as they find them. But 
the nature of the office itself is no mystery; and 
while thousands will be ready to acknowledge their 
obligation to the colporteur for their monthly supply 
of fresh, wholesome, delightful reading, a smaller, 
but not insignificant, number will thank God for 
sending one among them to guide them to the highest 
blessings of His kingdom. 

Although the natne is French, it is in the United 
States that the development of the idea has been 
most fully realised. The wonderful knack of the 
American people in forming plans adapted to the state 
of society in their country, was shown in their ready 
and hearty adoption of the system of colportage ; and 
before there was a single colporteur in Scotland, 
upwards of seven hundred were traversing the wide 
boundaries of the States, A casual visit to this coun- 
try of Mr. Cook, the Secretary to the American Tract 
Society, was the means of acquainting a number of 
Christian friends with the nature of the plan, and the 
great good it was doing in every State of the Union. 
These gentlemen were at the time full of anxiety in 
consequence of the reports they were hearing from city 
missionaries and other visitors of the poor, of the vast 
circulation of publications either positively pernicious, 
or at least frivolous and dissipating. The taste for 
solid reading seemed to be dying out, and the rising 
generation appeared to have no appetite except for 
the spiced and exciting stories of the cheap London 
journals, Occasionally an old woman might be found 
reading Boston’s Fourfold Estate for the thirtieth 
time, or a patriarch of eighty to whom Matthew Henry 
was as fresh and welcome as on the first day when he 
set eyes upon his Commentary. But these were ex- 
ceptions, few and far between. The younger portion 
of the community had no fancy for the well-thumbed 
and yellow-stained books of their fathers ; something 
fresh, stimulating, and amusing was indispensable. 








In many cases the frivolous publications we have re- 
ferred to were becoming the usual companions of Sun- 
days as well as week days; the necessary fruit of this 
being a sad and rapid deterioration of character. 

It was, of course, no new thing to send men over 
the country to sell books and periodicals ; in fact, at 
no very distant period the country was traversed by 
**chapmen,” who went about for this very purpose ; 
and the *chap-books,” as they were called, usually 
sold in penny parts, formed the chief literature in 
many of the rural districts. But the originators of the 
Scottish colportage movement determined from the 
beginning that, as far as possible, their agents should 
be men of earnest piety and evangelistic spirit, and 
that they should go about their work with the con- 
stant endeavour to do spiritual good to those to whom 
they supplied their books and periodicals, It has 
been the custom to furnish them with a large number 
of tracts for gratuitous distribution, and wherever 
they go, and with whomsoever they speak, one of 
these messengers of truth is always left behind. But 
it is desired that they should take the opportunity of 
entering into conversation on the great vital matters of 
Christianity with those whom they meet ; that they 
should be able to recommend books and publications 
suitable to the circumstances and state of mind of 
different classes ; that, when the way is open, they 
should visit the sick, the aged, and the dying, and 
occasionally hold meetings in bothies and kitchens 
and barns with such of the people as are willing to 
attend them. As a general rule, these instructions 
are very heartily complied with by the colporteurs. 
So remarkable has been the supply of suitable men 
when the demand arose for them, that, as Sir John 
Stuart Forbes remarks, they seem to have sprung up 
almost by magic from the class they are to benefit. 

Beginning with a staff that might be counted on 
the fingers of one hand, the Tract and Book Society 
of Scotland has from year to year lengthened its cords 
and strengthened its stakes. The number of its agents 
is now a hundred and thirty-one, and these are at work 
in every county of Scotland. During the year 1864, 
they have sold a million of religious periodicals and 
serials ; eighteen thousand Bibles and Testaments; up- 
wards of six thousand each of Bonar’s ‘* Way of Peace,” 
and Blaikie’s ‘‘ Better Days for Working People ;” 
upwards of five thousand each of M‘Cheyne’s ‘‘ Life,” 
and Reid’s ‘* Blood of Jesus,” and smaller quantities 
of other books almost without number. Among the 
periodicals thus scattered over the country, are ‘‘ The 
British Workman,” *‘ The British Messenger,” ‘Good 
Words,” ‘The Sunday Magazine,” ‘‘The Leisure 
Hour,” “Sunday at Home,” “The Family Treasury,” 
and ‘* The Christian Treasury.” In the vast majority 
of cases, neither the books nor the periodicals would 
have reached the hands into which they have fallen, 
but for this agency. The colporteur sets out on his 
round when he has received his mouthly supply of 
periodicals, calls with them at the houses of his sub- 
scribers, tries to obtain fresh subscribers in every 
direction, particularly among servants or others who 
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have recently come to the district ; displays the con- 
tents of his wallet, where he has a chance of disposing 
of a book ; drops into the bothy, perhaps, when the 
farm-servants are done with the day’s work, and 
reads to them an interesting narrative, applying it 
practically, and concluding with prayer ; lays himself 
alongside of wayfaring men and women, wandering 
homeless and friendless, and speaks of the house 
not made with hands, and the Friend that sticketh 
closer than a brother ; accosts the encampment of 


gipsies and tinkers, and tells them good tidings which | 


their ears perhaps have never heard before ; makes 
long détours to see aged or dying people, who lie 
weary, weary, *‘ from morn to dewy eve,” with hardly 
ever a friend to speak to them, or pray with them, 


or comfort them ; hovers about the skirts of markets | 


and fairs, and tries to intercept some of the money 
often so heedlessly lavished there; in a word, sows 
beside all suitable waters, and is instant in season 
and out of season. Of course he meets with many 
rebuffs and much discouragement, but when he is 
an earnest Christian, and a genial hearty fellow to 
boot, as he always should be, the opposition is soon 
overcome, and he gets the welcome of an old friend. 
Where the heart is in the work, it is enjoyed 
greatly. Usually, there is some tangible evidence of 
good done; and where so much good seed is sown, 
there is ample room for hope to expand its wings, and 
dream of harvest-days, when sheaves shall be brought 
home with rejoicing. 

The expense of each colporteur is about £60 a- 
year ; about half of this sum is usually subscribed in 
the district, the other half is furnished by the Society, 
or is mainly made up of profits on the sale of books. 


The Society has obtained a large amount of support | 


from landowners, clergy, employers, and indeed from 
all classes of the public. Its operations are conducted 
in the most unsectarian manner, and its agents gene- 
rally seem animated by the catholic spirit of the 
Society. 

As a general rule, people are more willing to speak 
out their mind to members of their own class, than to 
those who are above them either in station or in 
education. If there be something appalling in the 
horrible opinions which the colporteur sometimes 
hears, there is at least something to be thankful for 
in the undisguised frankness with. which they are 
uttered. A colporteur goes into a toll-house, and 
finding 4 woman whose reading seems to be of the 
most trifling nature, suggests the propriety of her 
including something connected with another world. 
* Oh,” says the woman, with a carelessness that made 
his blood run cold, “nobody thinks anything of 
another world now-a-days.” Another enters a shoe- 
makei’s shop, and finding the shoemaker at work, 
tries to lead his thoughts in a serious direction, by 
telling him of such good and great men as John 
Pounds, and Carey the missionary, who began life in 
the same humble employment. To his surprise, the 
shoemaker declares that missionaries do more harm 
than good, and roundly affirms that it was missionaries 


that caused the Indian mutiny! Another goes into | 


a stable, where he finds some men cleaning harness ; 


the third commandment—of which, it would seem, 
the men have never heard! Another, in the West 
Highlands, falls in with a man that gravely propounds 
the theory of transmigration of souls—believing that 
it is the souls of those who have died that take pos- 
session of the bodies of new-born infants! Not only 
is the colporteur in the way of catching up such ex- 
ceptional and extraordinary notions as these, but he 
enjoys peculiar facilities, from the easy and unformal 





character of his work, for seeing men as they are, and 
getting well acquainted with their tastes, their sins, 
their temptations, and their longings. Early one 
frosty morning in January, a colporteur sets out on 
his journey, and makes up. with a fellow-travelier, a 
weather-beaten man, between fifty and sixty, sparely 
clad, and carrying a basket containing some women’s 
| Wares, made by his wife, which he was to try to sell. 
After telling one another where they lodged, and what 
work they were engaged in, they got into religious 
conversation. The man was a native of Dundee, 
was thoroughly versed in Scripture, had often heard 
M‘Cheyne and William Burns, and told his fellow- 
traveller of the deep impression their preaching had 
made, After spending many years in the navy and 
in the merchant-service, he had come home, and was 
earning a miserable living in the way mentioned. He 
had been some time in Aberdeen, and had attended the 
revival meetings there. He said he believed the revival 
movement was of God, and that a great work was 
going on in connection with it. He appeared to have 
knowledge, energy, Christian feeling, and even expe- 
rience—yet there was a something not right, which 
made his case a riddle. The colporteur pressed him 
hard, and at last got the miserable secret-—he was 
addicted to drinking! Often had he repented, often 
had he resolved, but as often had he fallen. But for 
the fact that they were walking together, that they 
were on the same social level, and that sympathy and 
confidence had sprung up between them, the man 
would certainly have concealed his sin, and the root 
of bitterness that was troubling him would have 
remained unknown, 

The successful colporteur must excel in conversa- 
tion, and in the faculty of clenching his appeals by 
apt and familiar illustrations. In this respect, it is a 
great matter for him that he is so much in the open 
air. He sees all that is going on ;—he sees what the 
people among whom he labours are seeing every day 
from daybreak to dusk. Like our blessed Lord, he 
finds illustrations of the most important truths in the 
| familiar operations of daily life. Sometimes the illus- 
| trations are not very elegant, and the application is 
| not always made with much taste or finish ; but this 
| just shows how wonderful our Lord’s teaching was— 
| how infinitely above His class in society He was in taste 
| and literary power, as in other and far higher attri- 

butes. Generally, the colporteur’s illustrations have 
| a rough homely vigour and a direct power that make 
| a deep impression on the minds of the people. A 
| good woman whom a colporteur visits is manifestly 
| trusting in the Saviour, but she won’t believe it, and 
she is restless and miserable. The colporteur tells 
| her she reminds him of a shepherd and his sheep. 





hearing them swear profanely, he reminds ihem of | “How?” she asks. ‘‘I asked her if ever she saw a 
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shepherd with a lamb or a sheep on his shoulder? | illustration, and use it chiefly through the medium of 


She said, yes, she had often seen them. I asked her 
if she thought they seemed comfortable ? She answered, 


no, they always seemed anxious to get away, which | 
they showed by their bleating and struggling. So I | 


tried to point out to her that the sheep or lamb the 
shepherd carries are either weak, or have tried to go 
astray, and might have been destroyed by the enemy, 
and that though they never had felt more uncomfort- 
able than when in the shepherd’s arms or on his 
shoulder, they never were safer. So when the Good 
Shepherd comes by His Spirit to the sinner, and brings 
all his sins before him, and he is made to cry for 
mercy, and he is thinking he never was in such danger 
as now, the Saviour is lifting him out of the fearful 
pit and miry clay, and is just carrying him on His 
shoulder that He may bring him safe into the fold, and 
place his feet on the Rock of Ages.” Perhaps a more 
natural and unexceptionable use of a passing event was 
that in which another colporteur took a lesson to 
himself from the spectacle of an angler. ** Two nights 
since I stood with a man who was fishing with the 
wand on the D He is a subscriber, and was to 
go home with me ; and as he remarked again and again 
that the fish would not take, his earnestness struck me 
very much ; the gambler could not have been more 
fascinated with his game; every throw of the line, 
though unsuccessful, was followed by another and 
another ; I thought upon the words of Jesus, ‘I will 
make you fishers of men,’ and my prayer has-since 
been that all those who regularly draw the Gospel 
net—and those too who like myself may be angling 
along the banks—may be as ardently absorbed, inte- 
rested, and persevering, in the work of winning souls, 
as this man was in his common employment.” 

To a poor old creature bound down with affliction, 
the watch-dog is made to preach an excellent sermon. 
** Act the watch-dog,” said the colporteur, when she 
was telling him how she wearied under her confine- 
ment and loneliness. ‘ But what does the watch-dog 
do?” ** Well, it is chained to its kennel ; and it has 
pleased the Lord to chain you with afflictions, too. It 
lies patiently ; and waits with its eyes towards the 
corner by which it expects that its master will most 
probably come. So act—lie patiently, and wait with 
the eye of faith fixed in that direction by which you 
may most readily expect Jesus; and that corner, in 
your case, is your affliction ; He comes that way by 
His blessing. By the dog’s anxious looking, it shows 
that it desires its master’s presence ; pray you that 
the Lord may lift upon you the light of His counte- 
nance. It is glad when he appears—look to its face 
and tail; so rejoice when you see His hand in your 
affliction : but O, when the master takes the collar off, 
such leaping, bounding, and joyful manceuvring—its 
heart seems like to burst with gladness. And now, 
I can follow you no further ; when the Lord takes the 
collar of all sin, sorrow, and affliction from off you, 
how you will leap for joy! Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor understanding perceived, the joy, the bliss, 
the happiness which shall be yours then.” The illus- 
tration was as powerful as it was transparent ; and 
the poor woman’s heart was filled with emotion. 





If colporteurs cultivate this line of direct, homely | 





conversation, there is little fear of their overstepping 
the line within which they may legitimately exercise 
their evangelistic functions, They will serve as valu- 
able auxiliaries to the regular ministry, and aid in 
carrying the great lessons of the Bible to the business 
and bosoms of many to whose minds apt illustrations 
are a sort of ** open sesame.” 

But we must now see how the colporteur gets on in 
what is formally his business—disposing of books, and 
getting people to read them. 

In many cases, his first reception is not very en- 
couraging. People tell him they have plenty of 
books, if they only make a good use of them. The 
colporteur knows that it is his business to try to get 
them to make a good use of books. And for this 
end, he perhaps shows them a very cheap periodical, 
costing a halfpenny or a penny at furthest, directs 
attention to some attractive illustration, and reads a 
portion of some interesting narrative. An interest is 
thus awakened—the penny or the halfpenny is readily 
given. The process is easier next visit. Probably 
by the end of the year, an appetite has been 
awakened for a larger supply of similar reading, and 
a periodical of higher price is subscribed for. Such 
cases are doubly interesting, for they show that but 
for the colporteur’s services, such persons would never 
become subscribers to periodicals of this sort. In 
the casual sale of his books, opposition is often 
encountered at first. A colporteur goes into a farm- 
house, and shows his wares. ‘* Oh,” say some of the 
people, carelessly, ‘‘if we were old people we would 
read books like these.” Disinclined though they 
were at first, they ended by buying eightpenny-worth 
of little books and tracts, which of course they never 
would have bought but for the persevering earnest- 
ness of the man. Neither is it likely, but for the 
colporteur, that one spirit-dealer would have bought 
Professor Miller ‘* On Alcohol,” another, ‘* The Bur- 
nish Family,” and a third, ‘‘ Three Nights;” or that 
members of their families would have become sub- 
scribers to temperance periodicals. As little chance 
was there for Roman Catholics reading the ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” or the ‘‘ Family Paper.” Speaking 
of an agricultural district, a colporteur says: ‘‘ At 
first, the farmers and servants, and the people gene- 
rally, seemed to read nothing, except a newspaper 
sometimes ; they took no interest in my works, and 
few would look on my books, Now there is scarcely 
a house in which I do not make sales, and almost all 
the farmers and their hinds take periodicals from me. 
Indeed, the servants are now so fond of reading, that 
where there are eight or ten on a farm, they all agree 
to take different periodicals, that they may lend them 
to one another. . . . I notice an interest among the 
people in my publications, and purchasers of books 
and periodicals not only read them themselves, but 
send them round among their neighbours. When I 
came here there were one hundred subscribers to 
periodicals, now there are about six hundred, and I 
expect them still to increase. I find that some who 
formerly were constant readers of frivolous penny jour- 
nals, now take one of my periodicals instead. Not long 
ago, I was talking to a man who has been in the 
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habit of hawking periodicals through C for about 
a dozen years, and he told me that formerly he sold 
about double the quantity of the London weekly 
cheap publications that he sells now!” Besides doing 
duty at home, periodicals are often sent to begin a 
second career of usefulness abroad. Some are sent to 
the Highlands, and to England and Ireland, others to 
Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, and America, One 
day, a boy comes up to a colporteur on the street, 
and says that his mistress wishes him to come to her 
house. It is to ask for another periodical, for the 
one last given her she had liked so much that she 
sent it to her son in Australia. This woman was 
unable to read, but a little servant-girl read to her, 
whose loss, soon after, left her in great distress, as 
she could no longer enjoy the contents of her 
_ periodical. 

One of the most interesting things in a colporteur’s 
experience, is tracing to the instrumentality of par- 








ticular books which he has sold a great vital change | 


in some inhabitant of his district. Finding, in the 
house of a customer, a female in the prime of life, 
just dying, a colporteur spoke some words which 
induced her to buy a copy of the “Anxious In- 
quirer.” Returning after the lapse of a week, he 
found her reading the book, and praising God who 
had by means of it guided her to the pearl of great | 
price. Of books to which many deep impressions are | 
traced, one of the most common is Dr. Horatius 
Bonar's ‘*God’s Way of Peace.” Copies of the 
** Anxious Inquirer” have sometimes been met with, 
quite black from being read, which are said to have 
carried a blessing from the Lord to many. 

Among the classes of persons with whom the col- 
porteur comes into contact, three of the most appa- 





to be found. . [have visited every bothy i in the 
district, and done ‘something, more or less, in nearly 
the whole of them, In one, this week I sold above 
five shillings’ worth before I left, The masters are 
beginning to take an interest in the work, and recom- 
mending it to their servants, and some of them take 
out two or three periodicals monthly for their use, 
and many are doing so for themselves ; and between 
that and suitable tracts, there is something doing.” 

It is extremely interesting to find testimony borne 
to a marked improvement in the inmates of the bothy. 
**T am happy to state,” says one, ‘‘that there is a 
decided reformation among the bothy men within 
these six years. As I have told you before, I was 
many a time afraid to go in among them, but now I 
am welcomed whenever I show face, and I find them 
happy reading a new paper or an interesting book.” 
Another says, ‘* Those best able to judge say there is 
a marked improvement in the C The bothies 
are turned into schools, and I find many, very many 
young men eagerly engaged in the evening reading, 
writing, and casting up accounts,” ‘There are a 
great many bothies in the rural parts of my district, 
and when I began I could hardly get anything sold 
in them ; but, thanks be to God, it is not so now. 
| There is a bothy in the parish of that I never 
| could sell anything in ; but the last twice I was there 
I sold four or five books, The greater part of the 
| bothy men are very fond of the papers, such as ‘ The 
British Workman’ and ‘ OCottager,’ and little books 








| such as ‘The Young Man from Home,’ and ‘ Young 


| Working Man.’ ” 


| 


rently hopeless and careless are,—the inmates of | 


bothies, tinkers, and navvies. Let us join him in his 
visits to some of these, and see how good success he 
gets among them. 

The bothy is one of his most frequent resorts. 


English readers must be informed that the bothy is a | 
sort of coarse barrack, where the unmarried servants on | 


large farms are lodged; physically, it is usually a 
shamefully comfortless place, and morally, it is com- 


Among the tinkers it is not very easy for the col- 


| porteur to get on in the way of business, for few of 


them can read: but even among them Bibles and 
Testaments are sometimes disposed of. A colporteur 
sells a New Testament to one of them, and holds a 
little meeting with them, reading and explaining the 
Scriptures, and on leaving is convoyed by two of them 
along the moors, who express their thanks to him for 
coming to them ; they said ‘‘ they could not reward 
me, but they hoped Him that I was serving would do 
that.” People of such habits and reputation so seldom 


hear the voice of kindness, or meet with any one who 


monly equally disreputable; its regeneration is the | 


standing ‘insoluble problem” to all Christian 


philanthropists in Scotland. Occasionally rudeness is | 
_ porteur at his lodgings with a little tin vessel they had 


experienced, and the calling and books of the colpor- 
teur are ridiculed ; but in far the greater number of 
cases the reception is exceedingly cordial. ‘On 
Tuesday night,” 
a bothy-meeting at eight o’clock : the night was wet, 
and the poor ploughmen were drenched, but forward 
they came, and some who had been late in getling 
home came in their drenched clothes rather than be 
absent, The bothy was well cleaned, and the seats 
nicely arranged; it was well lighted with candles, 
beer-bottles being substitutes for candlesticks, and 
no small corner of the meeting was at last occu- 


pied by the farmer, his wife, daughter, and other | 


friends, besides domestics, who in the end gave me a 
hearty invitation back.” Another says: ‘*There is 
scarcely a farmhouse or a bothy in all my district 
where ‘The Messenger’ and ‘The Workman’ are not 





says one, **I had an appointment for | 


shows an interest in them, that we can readily believe 
how very welcome to them the kindly words of the 
colporteur must be. A family once called on the col- 


made for him, and would take no payment. Some- 
times the bands of these tinkers are of considerable 
number. No fewer than fifty adults have been found 
together, And when the question has been put whe- 
ther any of them knew of any of their sort who were 
walking in the fear of God and would give them a 
good Christian advice, the answer has been explicitly 
that they did not know of one. 

Of a gang of 800 navvies, we are not prepared to 
hear much good; but it is difficult to conceive of any- 
_ thing more sad than the following :—**‘ You may think 
it strange that I have never sent you any remarks as 
to how the work is progressing in this quarter; the fact 
is, that with between 700 and 800 navvies within a 
mile or two of me, and almost all entirely given to 
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| 
| 
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gross immorality, and wholly as sheep without a | 
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shepherd, I really can find no time to write. It is 
truly lamentable to witness the scenes that are ever 
and anon occurring here. Last ‘ pay,’ in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the village, a strong robust navvy was 
found dead on an embankment, from exposure to the 
tempestuous wind and rain—no doubt in a state of 
intoxication. On the same night, a few miles further 
up the line, there had been a drunken brawl, and a 
poor fellow lost his life. But these things seem to 
have no effect, for even while the funeral of their 
companion (called into the presence of God under such 
solemn circumstances) was passing, groups were to be 
seen swearing and fighting, with faces, hands, and 
clothes besmeared with blood. And yet these men are 
warm-hearted, and can well appreciate disinterested 
kindness ; and in the evenings, or on wet days, when 
T find them in their lodgings, they are ever ready to 
accommodate me with a place by the fire, and enter 
freely into conversation ; are always thankful for 
tracts, and set to read them instantly. I do sell 
Bibles among them occasionally, but by far the greater 
part will rather read a small tract than the Bible. 
One of them told me that a navvy never read any- 
thing save the ‘tommy book,’ and the paper that 
wrapped his tobacco. He said our Bibles would have 
far more chance of meeting the wants of working men 
if we would cut them all up and give them to the 
merchants to roll tobacco in, He said the thing was 
common in some of the large towns in England ; and 
that thousands of soldiers, sailors, and navvies who 
would never look into the Bible as a whole, in this 
manner got often important texts fixed in their mind. 
We have had several grants of tracts, ‘ Gospel Trum- 
pets,’ &c., and we would thankfully hail any grant of 
tracts which we could take along the line on a Sabbath 
and introduce us into conversation, or to distribute at 
our meetings to those who come out. I find that 
when I leave a few tracts at their lodging-houses they 
are generally well received and read. Who knows 
but with some of these little messengers the Lord 
may come and leave a blessing behind Him? De- 
praved as many seem, and really show themselves to be, 
we do not, we dare not, despair ; we know who hath 
said, ‘My word shall not return unto me void,’ and that 
* his arm is not shorteued, nor his ear heavy.’ ” 

If we now part from our colporteur friends, it is 
only because we have exhausted our space, not be- 
cause we have exhausted a tenth part of our material. 
Even the printed extracts from journals in the annual 
reports of this Society might furnish many other in- 
teresting extracts, not to speak of a whole pile of 
manuscripts lying before us that have never passed 








through printers’ hands. And if we wished to 
write of colportage on the Continent, or colportage in 
America, or the colportage movements of former times, 
Mrs. Fison’s volume on the subject would supply an 
abundance of interesting and varied materials. A 
few lines, however, we must add on what may be 
called the youngest daughter of the family. In Ire- 
land, and especially in the north of Ireland, the move- 
ment has recently been introduced, and it has been 
attended with a measure of success that has exceeded 
the most sanguine expectations of its friends. While 
at all the three centres of operations—Dublin, Derry, 
and Belfast—the measure of success and the number 
of Bibles, books, and periodicals disposed of have 
been very encouraging, the results in the Belfast dis- 
trict may be described as triumphant. Altogether, 
during the last year there were sold in connection 
with the Colportage Society of Ireland, 64,136 Bibles 
and books, and 367,752 periodicals. The Romish 
section of the population do not make the colporteurs 
welcome, but from time to time among them books 
and periodicals are disposed of ; and it is to be hoped 
that the prejudice will abate. To the Protestant part 
of the population the dissemination of such a mass of 
wholesome literature must be extremely important ; 
and if it goes to promote a taste for reading, it must 
ultimately effect a great change for the better in the 
character of the peasantry. 

Enough has surely been said to show the great value 
and importance of this movement. It has already led 
many poor and neglected outcasts to the richest bless- 
ings of the Gospel ; it has to some extent dispossessed 
publications of an unwholesome character ; hardly ever 
interfering with the regular operations of the book 
trade, it has fostered a taste for reading in many a 
virgin soil, and stimulated the appetite for books ; it 
has proved a valuable auxiliary to the minister of the 
Gospel ; it has exercised, and at the same time en- 
larged and improved, the gifts and graces of many ear- 
nest men who were thirsting for some employment in 
the service of Christ ; and it has inspired Christian 
philanthropists with fresh hope for classes that lay 
almost beyond the reach of the ordinary means of 
grace, but are now within the sound of the Gospel. 
This paper will not have been written in vain if it shall 
enlist some recruits in the cause, especially in those 
parts of the empire where no agency of the kind is yet 
in operation. The net that has proved so successful 
in Scotland and in Ireland, not to speak of France or 
America, will surely lose none of its efficacy if let 
down, with faith and prayer, in other seas. 

W. G, BuarKie. 





A SACRAMENTAL MEDITATION. 


*““WHAT THINK YE? THAT HE WILL NOT COME TO THE FEAST ¢” 


Do I then doubt His willingness to be present ? Is 
not the feast His own appointment ? Am I not going 


at His express invitation? Why then question whether | 


He himself will come? Did He ever stay away when 


| the guests desired His company? Did He ever make 


their unworthiness a reason for disappointing them ? 
I trust that it is He who has put into my heart a 
desire to go up to keep tke solemn Passover of the 
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Christian Church, The appetite I feel for this ban- 


quet of love must have been given me by Him who | 


prepared the feast. This hungering and thirsting of 
my soul for the body and blood of the Lord, the Lord 
himself created in me by His Spirit. Will He not 
be present to satisfy desires of which He is the 
author? It will be no feast to me without Himself. 
Mere common bread, mere common wine, mere meet- 
ing with one another, will this Sacrament be, unless 
Jesus Himself is there. 
it is to nourish my soul. He must pour out the wine 
if it is to refresh and gladden me. He has thus met 
with me before. Thus I am hoping He will meet with 
meagain. I shall go away sorrowful if I find Him not. 
Ungenerous doubt! If I desire to meet Him there, 
much more does He desire to meet me—He who 
‘came to seek and to save those that were lost.” 
He never yet has failed to be present with any sinner, 
who, in penitence and faith, has sought Him in this 
or any way of His own appointment, He has never 
given any occasion for the question, ‘‘ What think ye ? 
that he will not come to the feast ?” 

These words suggest the ideas of a feast, a desire, 
and adoubt. The Lord’s Supper takes the place of 
the Jewish Passover. ‘‘ Christ, our Passover, is sacri- 
ficed for us—therefore let us keep the feast.” Here 
we commemorate the passing over of condemnation 
from all those on whom, by faith, the blood of atone- 
ment has been sprinkled. This gives solemnity to 
the occasion. Jesus Himself is presented to the 
soul, crueified for our sins. The bread is the emblem 
of His body broken ; the wine of His blood shed, 
The dreadful evil of sin, the bitter.curse attending 
it, the fearful doom to which it exposed us, the count- 
less price of redemption from it, the awful holiness 
and justice of God, His immeasurable mercy and 
love, the fulness and certainty of our salvation— 
such are the themes suggested by this service. It is 
therefore solemn. But it is also joyous. It is a 
festival—‘‘ a feast of fat things, of wines on the lees 
well refined.” Here we are assured of the absolution 
and remission of all our sins—tbat ‘‘ there is no con- 
demnation to them that are in Christ Jesus,””—+that 
we are the sons and daughters of the Lord God 
Almighty—that we are the objects of His everlasting 
love—that He who died for us lives to sympathise 
with us and plead our cause—that the Heavenly 
Comforter abides with us to help our infirmities, 
and that we shall soon be admitted to the banquet of 
everlasting love in heaven. May I not then rejoice? 
May I not come with solemn mirth, not as of some 
dancing rill or foaming torrent, but, which is far 
better, as of a deep full river, solemn in its mighty 
flow? Yes—not with terror, anxiety, suspicion—but 
with humble confidence, and joyful expectation, and 
the longing of a loving heart, I will approach the 
table of the Lord, and keep our holy Passover. 

The Jews by their question implied a desire that 
Jesus would be present at the feast. 
to hear Him speak, they wished to see His miracles, 
And so I desire to meet Him at the Holy Sacrament. 
I want Him to instruct me, to make His truth lovely 
to my mind, and effectual to my heart, 


They wished | 


doctrine—I want to see, admire, and delight in Him- 
self. How differently does the same outward truth 
affect the mind at different times! I have seen all 
the objects in a landscape under a dull leaden sky, 
and have felt no glow of delight—but when the bright 
sun has shone upon it, that scene which before was 


| devoid of interest has become a paradise of beauty. 


| 


He must break the bread if | 








I want | 


So I want to see the truth in the light of the pre- 
sence of the great Master of the feast. If He meets 
and speaks to me there, how clear and attractive will 
be His commands, how impressive His reproofs, how 
animating His promises, how healing to a wounded 
heart His consolations! I want also to meet Him 
there that I may experience and not merely witness 
His healing power. I want to be cleansed from the 
remaining leprosy of sin, to have my eyes more opened 
to behold His beauty, to have my ears more unstopped 
to listen to His voice, to have my once withered hands 
fully strengthened for His service, and my feet, once 
helplessly crippled, made vigorous to run in the way 
of His commandments, He can do this, and He 
alone. Have I not then good cause to desire to meet 
Him at the feast? He is Himself the feast—and all 
that outwardly pertains to it is as nothing, if He is 
not there. ‘‘ What think ye? that he will not come 
to the feast ?” 

Doubt is implied, There were plots against Jesus 
which, as was thought, might induce Him to keep 
away from the threatening danger. But why should 
we fear He will absent Himself from our Passover ? 
There may be some valid grounds for the doubt. 
Suppose that I have not been desiring His presence, 
not asking for it? If I am anticipating the sacrament 
only as a becoming compliance with an established 
form of worship, because it is habitual or reputable, 
or to satisfy conscience, and not with an earnest 
loving desire to meet with Himself—have I any right 
to expect He will be there? Or, suppose I am living 
in opposition to His will, If I am indulging in a 
worldly spirit, eager for money, fame, or wealth, but 
careless about the life of godliness—if I am not in 
charity with my neighbours, but am indulging in 
a harsh, revengeful, unforgiving temper—if I am 
cherishing any sin, conscious of it and yet unwilling 
to part from it—can I in such a condition expect 
to meet Him? can I, in such a condition, wish to 
meet Him? But if I repent of these faults and do 
earnestly desire to forsake them—if I look to Him for 
pardon of the past, and for grace to live better for the 
future—if, consequently, I earnestly desire to meet 
with Him, that he may purify me unto Himself as 
one of His ‘‘ peculiar people, zealous of good works,” 
then I may surely expect to meet Him at the feast. 

But may He not absent Himself, because I have 
been so great a sinner? Will He, the Holy One, 
meet with unworthy and polluted me? Yes, He will, 
if I desire to be saved from the sin that so pollutes, 
He who came to save sinners, even the chief—He of 
whom it was said, *‘ He eateth and drinketh with 
sinners,”—is still ready to meet and to feast with any, 
who, conscious of their sinfulness, desire His purifying 
presence. But may He not keep away, because I do 
not come aright? Alas! 1 can never come with all 


more than an intellectual understanding of theological | the penitence, faith, love and obedience, with which 


Deis, 
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I ought to come, with which I desire to come. No 
sinners would ever meet Him, if they waited till they 
came perfectly. I cannot hope to be accepted on the 
ground of my virtues. But as Jesus presents Himself 
to me as the Friend of sinners, as a sinner I will 
come, I will bring to Him the memory of my 
past transgressions, I will bring to Him the burden 
of my present guilt, I will bring to Him my infir- 
mities and doubts and fears, my temptations and 
frailties and corruptions, my pride and selfishness and 
worldliness. Instead of offering myself in my fancied 





goodness, I will come in my rags and defilement, and 
beseech Him to wash me white, and clothe me in His 
own righteousness, and adorn me with His own like- 
ness—for only thus can I become fit to meet Him, 
And if I thus come, as a sinner to the Saviour, as 
having nothing to Him who possesses all things, and 
who desires nothing more than to bestow eternal life 
on every one who seeks Him, I have no reason for 
the doubt implied in the question, ‘* What think 
ye ? that he will not come to the feast ?” 
Newman Hatt. 





A LETTER TO A WIDOW. 


My pear Frienp,—So it has pleased our heavenly 
Father in His unsearchable wisdom to give you that 
bitter cup to drink, which we so fervently prayed 
might pass from you. Your beloved one is no more, 
and with your fatherless children you are now sitting 
in tears beside the lifeless remains of a tenderly loving 
husband and kind-hearted father. My dear sister, 
what shall I say to you? I never felt so much as 
now the weakness of human language as compared 
with the strong voice of death. It is done, and who 
can undo it! I feel as if I were dreaming ; I cannot 
believe that he is really dead; but rather expect 
him every moment to step into the room, cheerful 
himself and making others cheerful, as he used to 
do. But he comes not, his place is empty. And 
looking at that dismal couch where inexorable death 
has done his work, I hear a voice whispering, 
‘‘You shall go to him, but he shall not return to 
you.” 

We read .of a good man whose spirit was so over- 
whelmed with grief that he refused to be comforted. 
If you are in the same state of mind I beseech you 
to permit me, for the affection which I bear towards. 
you in Christ, to try to raise you up a little out of 
the depth of sorrow. Do open your heart to this 
precious saying : ** What I do thou knowest not now 
but thou shalt know hereafter: thou shalt see the 
glory of God.” You cannot, indeed, see that glory 
now. All is dark and gloomy round about you, and 
it seems as if no ray of light will ever pierce the 
clouds again. But I hope and pray that you will 
come to say with that good man who, finding him- 
self unable to bear his heavy burden any longer, 
flung himself on the bosom of his God, exclaiming, 
‘This was my infirmity, but I will remember the 
years of the right hand of the Most High ; I will 
remember the works of the Lord; surely I will 
remember thy wonders of old. Thy way, O God, 
is in the sanctuary ; who is so great a God as our 
God 7” 

I should scarcely have the courage to address you 
in this spirit, had I any doubt as to whether your 
beloved partner had gone to a place of happy rest. 
But thanks be to God through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
we know that he fell asleep on the bosom of Him 
who, in solemn prayer to His Father, declared that it 
was His will that they also whom His Father had 





given Him should be with Him where He was. He 
is absent from the body now, but present with the 
Lord. What a change, to have for ever parted with 
this tabernacle of sin and death and to be with 
Christ! - Great as the blessings of conjugal and filial 
love were with which you and your children were 
enabled to rejoice his heart, yet Iam assured you 
cannot but thank our God that he now enjoys 
the riches of a love which is as much greater than 
yours as heaven is higher than earth. I beseech you, 
my dear friend, to allow this thought to flow like the 
balm of consolation into the wounds of your heart. 
You remember with grief the sufferings which your 
beloved partner had to go through in this life. You 
remember how keenly he felt the sharpness of this 
world’s thistles and thorns, inasmuch as the Spirit of 
Christ had imparted that tender sensitiveness to his 
heart, which made him clearly perceive the sinfulness 
of sin and the corruption of this world’s ways. You 
remember how often he rejoiced with you in the 
thought that there would be an end of things here 
below, that God has prepared a city for those who, 
led by His hand, walk toa better country through 
this world’s wilderness. Well, that which then 
cheered him‘in prospect, he now experiences in reality. 
He has set foot on the shore of the heavenly land, and 
is walking now in the light of the city of God. All his 
sufferings are over for ever. He died, and behold he 
liveth, and he shall die no more, for he is by the 
side now of Him who is the resurrection-and the life 
everlasting. 

If he could for a moment come down and speak to 
you, how would he make «your heart tremble with 
joyful surprise by telling ‘you of the pleasant places 
in which his Jines have fallen !© Truly you would not 
desire him to stay with you. You would say: ‘‘ Go, 
beloved, and lose not one moment of the presence of 
Him who is fairer than the children of men.” As for 
me and our children, we too shall soon be at the end 
of our pilgrimage, and then we shall stand by your 
side never to part again, but join you in praising that 
great Emmanuel who conquered death and made the 
grave the entrance into a paradise of everlasting joy !” 
And he would say to you: ‘* Be of good cheer, loved 
one, for that same Lord is with you, who, as a faithful 
shepherd, guided me through the valley of the shadow 
of death, Fear not, for He is your husband, nor be 
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anxious about our children, for He is their Father. A | you greater love than just at the moment when He 
little while yet, and the night will pass, and then we | 
shall see each other again in the light of that Sun of | 


Righteousness whose glory fills heaven and earth.” 

But he cannot return. It is not our Lord’s will 
that any should rise from the dead, lest we should 
rely upon visions more than upon the words of God. 
Your dear partner walked by faith here on earth, and 
so must we. That he is happy and enjoys the glory 
of his Saviour we know, though we see it not. All 
we can see is, that he whom we so cordially loved, 
who was your life’s joy and happiness, is gone, and 
that you, with your young children, are left behind in 
this world’s wilderness. ‘lherefore, while thanking our 
God for your husband’s happy change, 1 would fer- 
vently pray Him that He may grant you a double 
portion of His consoling Spirit, for yours are’ now the 
tears and the cares. I would earnestly pray Him to 
keep your eyes of faith constantly open, that through 
all the mists and clouds which at this time surround 
you, you may behold the pillar of fire which He 
will cause to shine for your guidance. For nothing 
can prevent you from sinking down in despondency, 
but the faith that God is your God, though He seems 
to have abandoned you; that He is your tenderly- 
loving Father, though He is afflicting you? Our un- 
believing hearts are so prone to exclaim when we are 
in distress: “‘ Hath God forgotten to be gracious? 
Hath He in anger shut up His tender mercies /” 

Alas! your life’s dearest flower is withered, and 
its lovely blossoms are sadly strewn about on the 
chill blast of the desert-wind. Truly I do not won- 
der though you should sometimes find it difficult 
to repress the words; ‘‘Call me Mara, for the Al- 
mighty hath dealt very bitterly with me.” And 
certainly He hath. But be assured, I beseech you, 
that none feels the bitterness of your cup more 
keenly than He Himself. Do not suppose that He 
mixed it without calculating the effect which it would 
Do uot suppose that when 
He placed it to your lips, He was unconscious 
of the tears that would flow. He has led you 
into a dark valley, but He was Himself there long 
before you, and He experienced all the sadness of it 
with an intensity of suffering infinitely greater than 
you have to bear. The death-chamber of your husband 
is a gloomy place, but what is it compared to 
Calvary? Your beloved husband’s death-bed pre- 
sented a doleful sight, but what was it compared to 
the Cross? He who took your beloved friend from 
your side, was none other than that same loving, 
tender-hearted Father who gave up His only-begotten 
Son to a cruel death for sinners. There must have 
been a most urgent reason why He permitted this 
heavy stroke to fall upon you. What this reason is 
He will one day show you, and you will then also see 
that it would have been cruelty to you, to your 
husband, to your children, to have yielded to our 
supplications, and allowed you to continue for a few 
years longer in the enjoyment of a treasure which 
might have become to you an idol, and drawn your 
heart from Himself. 





bereaved you of your richest earthly treasure. This 
may seem a contradiction, but what else than para- 
doxes to human wisdom are the things which faith 
believes? No faith is required to see God’s love 
when everything which our heart desires is granted. 
Faith walketh on the sea where no human eye can 
discover a spot to stand upon ; and faith seeth light 
and love where human wisdom can see nothing but 
darkness and anger. Since we have given up our- 
selves to Jesus and taken up His cross, we are no 
longer our own but the Lord’s, We are members cf 
His body, and what we see we see through His eyes, 
what we feel we feel with His heart. Now we know 
that He seeth no way to true happiness in worldly 
prosperity. To arrive at the glory of eternal life, He 
walked up the dark hill of Calvary, and descended 
into the deep abyss of death, No one could seea 
way to true everlasting joy there, but He saw it ; and the 
result has shown that everybody saw wrongly, and that 
His view was right. Ever since then we have learnt 
to believe that suffering is the way to true happiness, 
and tears the seed of true joy, and death the gate of 
everlasting life ; that to keep nothing is the way to 
obtain everything, and that io humble ourselves in the 
dust is the way to find ourselves on a throne in 
heaven, And we have also learnt to believe that 
the time when our heavenly Father leads us 
in this vay, is the very: time when He showeth 
us most Cistinctly His tender paternal love, If ever 
we doubted. whether we were His children, that 
doubt is taken away by the chastening rod of a 
Father’s hand. We are sure now that we are not 
bastards, but sons. We are persuaded now that we 
are not neglected, but tenderly taken care of. You 
are yourself a tenderly-loving mother. You know 
how much it costs you to give pain to your child 
whom you feel you must chastise. It saddens your 
heart ; it casts a gloom over the,whole day on which 
it happens, Did you only care for your own comfort, 
you certainly would abstain from such an unpleasant 
duty. But you love your child, and you are per- 
suaded that you would seriously injure it. by with- 
holding the rod. of correction. So you constrain 
yourself. _ Your child cries, and so do you. Ii is an 
hour of great distress. . And yet there never was an 
hour in your life in which you gave greater evidence 
that you truly loyed your child. 

This, my dear friend, is the consoling light which, 
to those who are in Christ Jesus, shines from His 
cross into, the darkness of this life’s afilictions. We 
haye learned at the foot of that cross that the more 
precious a treasure is to our heart, the more danger- 
ous it may become to a nature like ours, We have 
learnt to thank God for not sparing even His own 
Son, in order to deliver us from the curse and per- 
dition of sin. When thus we praise our God for His 
having submitted to such a sacrifice in order to re- 
move the barrier between us and Him, we can under- 
stand how we too may have to sacrifice many a pre- 
cious object that threatens to block up the way again. 
And when our Father’s invisible hand takes away that 


1 wouid like you to believe that never, since your | possible obstruction, we have learnt again to believe 


heavenly Father redeemed you in Christ, has He shewn | that He only made that place empty to fill it with His 
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He own precious self. We believe this, inasmuch as the the earth? Do not look at your fatherless children 
his | eross of our Lord is our permanent guarantee that with an expression of deep grief. They are more 
ra- | God in all His dealings with us, though ever so pain- than ever the Lord’s children now—the heritage of 
th | ful, cannot be prompted by any other motive than Him who drew the little children towards Him and 
ig love. Were it not for the sin-atoning blood of Jesus, | blessed them. Neither should you fear the heavy 
d. | we should not be able to look upon our afflictions , burden of your cares, the difficulties that may rise, 
an | except as expressions of God’s divine and just anger the dangers that may threaten ; nor yet your own weak- 
ht against our manifold transgressions. But we now | ness, your want of wisdom, your shortsightedness, your 
ut | know, through our Lord Jesus Christ, that God hath lack of that strong arm which hitherto supported you 
ir not appointed us to wrath, but to obtain salvation. | so faithfully. All your difficulties will pass away 
ae i And this being the immovable rock upon which we | like a cloud, and you will find, that as your day is so 
ct || take our stand, we look upon everything which comes | will your strength be. Only keep your eyes’ fixed | 
8, || to us from the hand of our God as being necessarily | upon Jesus, who goeth before you and will clear the 
ded conducive to that same great end, viz., our salvation, | way step by step. Ifa wall should rise, He will make 
ly i} which is also His glory. It must all work together | you to leap over it. If a troop should come up, He 
le | for good to us, and even when all things seem to | will make you to run through it. Only keep close to 
od | threaten us with misery and destruction, a voice from Him, and, weak woman though you be, you’ will, 
a || Calvary whispers into our hearts, “If God be for you, | with your children by your side, run and not be 
seal | who can be against you?” ‘* Who shall separate you | weary, walk and not faint. 
at || from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation, or dis- Painful as worldly occupations may be in your cir- 
at || tress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or | cumstances, yet they are beneficial. They guard you 
si peril, or sword? Nay, in all these things you are | against the danger of indulging your feelings more 
of || more than conquerors through him that loved you.” | than would be good for you and your children. They 
io || My dear afflicted friend, I beseech you to listen to | remind you of the truth, that. while your beloved 
wail) that voice. If ever you were in a position where you | deceased is transferred to a better place than this 
obs needed the exceeding riches of God’s promises, | world, your place is here below, and will continue to 
ub you are in that position now. Do try to realize them | be until the Lord call you up also. We learn from 
sl|)) in all their fulness. Do say to yourself, ‘* They are | Peter’s conduct on the Mount of Transfiguration, 
he || for me, and to me.” He is saying now, ‘* the moun- | that it is characteristic of love to wish to be alone 
soi tains shall depart, and the hills be removed ;. but my | with the loved object, and to forget that there is a 
tb kindness shall not depart from thee.” To me He | whole world besides to be cared for and helped, But 
* addresses that precious word, ** thy Maker is thine | we learn from the same passage of Scripture, that 
an Husband ; the Lord of Hosts is his name; and thy | loving souls in such moments of overstrained feeling 
bai) | Redeemer the Holy One of Israel. He will not fail | know not what they are saying or desiring. The 
nat! | thee nor forsake thee. Be strong and of good con- | Lord led His Apostle down from the mount again, and 
of ] rage ; be not afraid, neither be thou dismayed, for | Peter had to return into this noisy, bustling world, to 
d | the Lord thy God is with thee wherever thou goest.” | carry on many a work and io bear many a cross for 
ad | In the sight of men you are a poor widow, clad in | the good of others, before he was permitted to enter 
h i mourning ; but to your Saviour you are a bride | into his rest, and to realize the desire which he had 
| adorned with costly jewels. He is standing by your | expressed on the mount, Moses and Elias had their 
‘s 1 side, His right hand is upon your shoulder, and He | places above, but Peter’s place was to be for a little 
- | whispers, ‘* Be comforted, beloved, for thou art mine | while. below.. And so is yours, my beloved friend. 
Pall and I am thine ; and as I once died to save thee, so | And for you, too, the Lord has still many a good 
a || T uow live to keep thee as my own property. Cast | work to do; and fervently do I pray that you will 
a all thy care upon Me, for I care for thee. Thy grief | find strength and courage to do it with delight. The 
alll! is My grief, and thy happiness is My pleasure. | double-duty of both father and mother now rests upon 
gi h! Whatsoever thou mayest have to complain of, com- | your shoulders. ‘The Lord surely seeks to manifest 
plain of it to Me, and whatsoever may fill thy heart | through you the perfectness of His strength in the 
> II with anxiety, pour it into Mine, for I. love thee | weakness of a tender woman. Lift up your head on 
3 || with an everlasting love, and I am guiding thee to a | high; gather your. children round you and say, 
“ place where I shall wipe away all tears from thine | “* Through our God we shall do valiantly!” Your 
a) eyes,” | loss is so great that your heart will henceforth 
; Oh, what a comforter such a Saviour is! Take up| often cry, ‘‘Who can fathom the depth of a 
3 your cross, beloved sister, and go on your way re- | grief like mine!” And yet the Lord has un- 
h joicing. One day you will with unspeakable sur- , doubtedly destined you to be an_ evidence of 
afi) prise look round about you and exclaim, ‘* I thought | the power of His paternal care, by which He is 
di everything was lost, but lo, I have received from the , mighty to guide and to teach you, so that you 
a Lord’s hand double for all the losses of my widow- will often cry out: ‘Who can measure the length 
> | hood!” Do not cast a mournful look at the tomb- and breadth, height and depth, of a love like 
. I stone. The angel is already appointed who is to, His!” Comfort your heart, I beseech you, in 
an roll it away. And who shall describe the rapture with the joyful expectation of such experiences. That 
: which you will gaze at the wonderfully glorious being same Spirit of the Lord which taught Bezaleel and 
> who will then spring up from that corruptible grain  Aholiab to construct the tabernacle in the desert, will 
; of wheat which you with so many tears will commit to | also teach you to build up your house as a temple of 
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the living God in this world. Your beloved hus- 
band laid the foundation and designed the pattern. 
You will now honour his memory by working it out 
according to his plan and spirit. You will not be 


able to lay a more beautiful wreath on his grave, than | 


by teaching his children to tread in his footprints, 
and to serve the Lord as their father did till his last 
breath. 

Let not your heart be troubled, dear friend. We 
who are in Christ Jesus know that to us no thorn can 
rise which will not one day make room for a fir-tree, 
no brier which does not prelude the myrtle that will 
take its place. This is a world of sin and death, 
where widows mourn and orphans weep. We are in 
it; and so long as it is our Lord’s will to have us 
continue in it, we shall haye to walk between graves 
and-ruins. But thanks be to God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, a way is opened up to us which leads 
into a better world, where widows shall rejoice and 


orphans make merry. This is that ‘‘ new and living 
| way” opened for us by the blood of the Lamb. Let 
"us walk in it with thanksgivings, bearing our cross in 
the patience of the saints, till the Lord takes it from 
our shoulders, and one day we shall mount up with 
| wings as eagles, leaving the world with its graves 
| and wildernesses far below, never to see them again, 
| Then we shall forget everything which here keeps 
us sighing and weeping so many a sorrowful day 
and sleepless night. They shall be entirely for- 
gotten, for we shall have too much to wonder, to 
gaze, and to rejoice at, to be able to think of them. 
| They shall not be remembered, except to make us 
observe with joyful surprise, how wonderful our 
| God has used them all for the salvation of His 
_ children, and for the glory of His most blessed and 
adorable name. 
With these consolations of love in my heart for 
you, I am, &e. 





THE 


THE gracious influences of the Divine Spirit as 
they descend ‘on the soul of the believer, are likened 
in Holy Writ to the dew of heaven as it falls upon 
the refreshed and gladdened earth. Let us expand 
the similitude by referring to some of the laws which 
are known to regulate the formation of dew. 

I, It is necessary to the formation of dew that the 
earth should have imbibed a large quantity of heat 
by the action of the sun’s rays upon it during the 
day, and should be in circumstances to part readily, 
rapidly, and copiously with this heat during the night 
by radiating it upward into the air. When this takes 
place—when the surface of the earth cools down more 
rapidly than the incumbent atmosphere, and when 
that atmosphere happens to be replete or saturated 
with moisture—then, in consequence of coming into 
contact with a body of lower temperature than itself, 
the air becomes unable to retain the moisture with 
which it had been charged in the shape of invisi- 
ble vapour, and lets it down in the form of the dew- 
drops ; in the same way, and upon the same principle 
as when a cool metallic surface is exposed to a stream of 
steam, drops of water are formed uponit. Wherever, 
therefore, dew is seen to fall, by that very circum- 
stance we are assured that there has been first a 
flowing down of warmth from heaven, and after- 
wards a flowing back of warmth to the same region 
whenee it came. It is in the very act of sending up 
into the heavens the heat which it got from thence, 
that the earth receives upon its bosom the kindly 
visitation of the dew. And wherever any special 
influences of the Divine Spirit are enjoyed ; in like 
manner we may be assured that there has been an 
imbibing into the heart of that kindling warmth that 
flows from Christ the Sun of Righteousness, and a 
sending back again of the same to the region whence 
it emanated. It is to Israel that God says He will 
be as the dew (Hosea xiv. 5), to those who have so 
beheld the glory of the Redeemer as to be changed 
into the same image, refecting—dimly it may be—hbut 
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| still reflecting some portion of that light which has 
shone in upon their souls. And it is when the faith 
and affections of such are going out eagerly and 
longingly towards their God and Saviour that He 
visits in mercy, and returns a thousand-fold the bless- 
ing into their open and expecting hearts. ‘I love 
them,” He says, **who love me.” ‘* Them that 
honour me, I will honour.” If such, then, be the 
established order of the kingdom of grace, how clear, 
O believer, is to you the path of duty,—how en- 
couraging the motive to walk therein. Do you regret 
that you have received so meagre a portion of the 
reviving, refreshing influence which God has promised 
to bestow on all who wait upon Him in sincerity and 
truth? Learn, then, to know that you have got so 
much the less in consequence of your having rendered 
80 disproportionate a return for what had previously 
been imparted. It is not that God, with niggard hand, 
has been holding back His gift ; it is because you, 
with niggard heart, have been holding back the full 
tribute that was due for prior donations, that you 
have to mourn over the small measure of grace 
received. Do you covet a larger possession? Turn, 
then, more habitually to Christ. Call upon your 
souls and all that is within you to be stirred up to 
magnify his name. Do here as you would do if you 
wished to excite and cultivate sentiments of grati- 
tude towards a fellow-being to whom you had been 
specially indebted. Meditate upon the graciousness 
of the Redeemer’s character —upon the ‘acts and 
instances of His love, its freeness, its fulness, its un- 
changeableness—take up and contemplate those bene- 
fits of incalculable worth that at so great a cost to Him- 
self He hath purchased, and now delights so liberally 
to bestow ; do this till your heart burns within you, 
and in the fervour of its gratitude pours itself out 
to Him in praise, And so even as the dry and thirsty 
earth, in the very act of sending back to the heavens 
the heat that it got from them, drinks in from the 





neighbouring air the refreshing dew, so shall your 
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dry and thirsty hearts, in the very act of loving Him 
who first and so greatly loved you, drink in that 
peace and hope and joy which shall be as the dew 
unto your spirit. 

But there are parts of the earth’s surface upon 
which dew is neverseen. It never falls upon purely 
stony ground, and that for this very sufficient reason, 
that such kind of ground does not reflect back to the 
skies the warmth it got from them as quickly and 
copiously as is needed. And so too, there are hearts 
that remain uncheered, unblest with any visitation 
from above—upon which the dew of the heavenly 
grace descendeth not; the cold and stony hearts 
which, shone upon by the Sun of Righteousness, 
reflect back no warmth of grateful affection. The 
love of a Redeeming God, that love whose wide- 
spreading emanations, like the beams of the orb of 
day, go forth alike over the just and the unjust, the 
evil and the good, radiates directly upon such hearts, 
but its entrance is not suffered : it kindles there no 
answering flame. Lying bathed in the pure sunlight of 
Heaven’s Love, they have never awakened to any right, 
responsive affection towards the God who made them, 
or the Saviour who died for their redemption. So long 
as such resistance is made to such profuse demon- 
strations of loving-kindness—so long as the heart of 
man will close itself up thus, and engage and oceupy 
itself with other things—so long let it never be put 
forth as an excuse for its ungodliness that the Spirit 
is not given. The Spirit, indeed, is absent, but it is 
because His presence has never been heartily desired 
—never anxiously and perseveringly sought after. 

II. It is necessary to the formation of dew that the 
face of the heavens be fully exposed, that there may 
be room for the warmth that rises from the earth to 
lose itself in the upper regions of the atmosphere 
without being reflected back upon the earth, What- 
ever serves to intercept a full view of the sky, serves 
at the same time to prevent the deposition of dew. 
Dew never falls upon a cloudy night, during which 
the face of the heavens has been entirely hidden. So 
fatal, indeed, is the influence, which clouds exert, that 
during a night otherwise clear when dew may be 
falling copiously, if a single cloud of any great magni- 
tude pass across the sky, it will be found on coming 
overhead seriously to check, if not altogether to stop, 
that process upon which the formation of dew depends. 
So, too, in the spiritual world, Whatever serves to 
conceal the clear heaven of God’s love—whatever 
causes an obscuration to pass over the broad firmament 
of Revelation, whatever hides from view the greater 
and the lesser lights which God has hung up there 
for our present guidance—hinders at the same time the 
descent of the Holy Spirit upon our hearts. If those 
upper regions towards which the eye of faith is turned 
be troubled or darkened, if the objects presented there 
appear dimly or confusedly to the vision, sometimes 
emerging into light, then lost in darkness, the hope may 
not be cherished that any large effusion of Divine influ- 
ence shall come down upon the soul. It is as has been 
already noticed, in the exercise of faith and devout 
affection towards God and Christ, that the fruits of 








God—a God whose character and ways are misun- 
derstood. The heart, to be affected aright, must be 
impressed through the medium of the understanding. 
Clear views of the simple central truths of the Gospel 
are essential. It is only when these are rightly appre- 
hended, and implicitly received, that we can look for 
any rich tide of vital influence flowing down into 
the soul. And here lies our security against all abuse 
of atruth so peculiar as this, that there is exerted 
upon the spirit of man the supernatural agency of the 
Spirit of God. This aid from heaven is promised only 
to those who receive and rejoice in the truth as it is 
in Christ Jesus, and that truth cannot be received, and 
cannot be rejoiced in, without laying an arrest upon 
every proud imagination and preparing thus the heart 
for the entrance of the holy visitant, who makes 
His presence known by the very spirit of humility and 
reverence that He breathes thoughout the soul. To 
whomsoever this doctrine of the Spirit’s influence may 
prove a stumbling-block, by whomsoever it may be 
abused, it shall not certainly be by any who have had 
its truth realised upon themselves. 

But how easily may this and every other doctrine 
of our most holy faith be beclouded and made to ap- 
pear under false and disturbed aspects. Even as from 
those marshy places and stagnant pools where foul 
waters gather and rank weeds grow, those vapours rise, 
which, thin and almost imperceptible at first, take at 
last the form and shape of clouds, and clothe and 
cover up the sky—so from those waste places of the 
heart, where wrong affections and evil passions lie fester- 
ing, mists of prejudice arise, shapeless and bodiless 
at first, which ere long form themselves into dark and 
lowering doubts, overhanging the whole firmament of 
truth. Light and airy, however, as are the clouds 
that float above, they serve as effectually to check the 
earth’s enjoyment of the dew as if a solid mass had 
been interposed between us and the sky. And airy 
and unsubstantial too as these doubts are to whose 
origin we have now referred—ready, like the arehi- 
tecture of the clouds at sunset, to take a thousand 
varying forms-—still, when suffered to hang over the 
spirit, they may serve as effectually to close up the 
passage between us and the Father of our spirits as 
if it were actually impervious. If this evil befal us 
it is our own doing, for these doubts are too fre- 
quently not the pure offspring of the intellect that 
they claim to be: it is by the evil heart within that 
they are begotten. We admit too readily their false 
title to legitimacy, we allow ourselves to be deceived, 
we gaze with too curious an eye, we give too ready an 
entertainment, till our own crude conceptions, our sus- 
picions, or our doubts, are suffered tocome in to obscure 
or distort that revelation of Himself which God has 
given us in Christ ; and so a double injury is inflicted, 
we break in miserably upon our own comfort, check- 
ing that simple confidence in the Saviour in which the 
truest and purest happiness of the heart consists, and 
raising at the same time too effectual a barrier against 
the incoming and indwelling of the Spirit. 

But a screen of clouds is not the only one which 
may prevent the fall of dew. Even on a night when 


the Spirit are brought forward to maturity. But we | the face of the sky is completely clear a very serious 


cannot trust in—we cannot love aright an unknown 


| interference may take place by the neighbourhood on 
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the surface of the earth of any object which covers | 
up from view any considerable portion of the sky. | 


Less dew falls upon a grass plot which lies close to 
some tall building, than on a plot unenclosed, from 
every part of which a full view of the sky can be ob- 
tained. The building in such a case intercepts some 
of the rays of heat which are radiating in all directions 
upward from every part of the surface, and by sending 
them back again to the earth prevents it from cooling as 
rapidly as it otherwise would have done, and in this 
way diminishes the quantity of dew that it attracts. 
And is it not the same with many an earthly object that 
comes in to absorb that affection wuich should have 
rested supremely on Christ, by living as it were too near 
to which we lose the benefit of a more copious spiritual 
dew-fall upon our souls ?, Who is there that is sincere 
and earnest in his endeavours to direct’ his thoughts 
and fix his affections aright that is not sensible of the 
great distraction to which he has been exposed in con- 
sequence of the close proximity of objects and interests 
that steal away the heart ? And if we suffer ourselves 
to be entangled and led away—if we lose ourselves 
thus amid the engagements and pleasures of this 
earthly life, can we hope that He, who is the God not 
of the dead but of the living, will come and dwell 
with us in the region of coldness and spiritual death ? 

III. The stiller and calmer the night is the more 
plentiful the dew. A breezy night is unfavourable ; 
a boisterous night is fatal. ‘Thus also is it with that 
influence which distils as dew upon the soul. It is 
when the spirit within us is free from all violent 
agitations—when the storms of passion are lulled into 
repose—when enjoying the inward calm which flows 
from reconciliation with God, it lies placid and serene 
as the waveless bosom of the lake in which all the 
stars of heaven are motionlessly mirrored, that, fitted 
best for communion with God and converse with 
heavenly things, it receives in fullest abundance that 
grace of the Holy Spirit, one of the first and richest 
of whose fruits is peace. As we desire then to enjoy 


this grace more plentifully, it should be our study to | 


shun that which is fitted to throw our spirits into 
uneasy and restless tossings to and fro, and expose the 
paradise of the heart to be visited and despoiled by 
every vulgar wind of heaven. The grace of God in the 
soul of man, as Archbishop Leighton has well said, 
is a tender plant in a strange unkindly soil : nor can 
we guard it too carefully from those rough and bois- 
terous blasts which might not only endanger its frail 
texture, but effectually restrain the flowing down upon 
it from on high of that nourishing virtue without the 
due supply of which it would speedily wither away. 


Connected with this, another fact may be alluded | 
to—that the low-lying valley enjoys the largest | 


deposit of the dew. The modest fern that grows in 
the deep hollow of the retired untrodden glen—the 
little humble flower that unfolds it there, where 


unseen it must blossom, unnoticed must wither away | 


—enjoy not the less, they only share the more of the 
kindly influence of the dew. And so too among the 


children of God it is upon the man who has descended 
the farthest into the valley of true humiliation that 
in the largest measure heaven’s choicest blessings 
descend. 


His abode may be among the poorest of 











the poor—his history have no outward note or mark 
upon it—as he quietly fills up the little circlé of daily 
aud insignificant duties the sands of his earthly exist- 
ence may run out. He may live unnoticed—die 
unpraised, Yet upon that man, because of his having 
humbled his heart to the uttermost before God, laid 
himself most lowlily at his Saviour’s feet—the richest 
tide of God’s present favours may flow, and for him 
the richest honours of the heavenly kingdom be in 
reserve. God resisteth the proud, but he giveth grace 
unto the humble, He dwells in the high and holy 
place—with him also that is of a contrite and humble 
spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive 
the heart of the contrite ones. 

IV. The formation of dew is a quite noiseless opera- 
tion ; one that in its progress altogether eludes obser- 
vation, The keenest eye may be looking on, but it 
cannot detect from what quarter the pearl-drop 
comes which forms upon the blade of grass, But 
while sense receives no notice as to how it is carried 
on, the process silently proceeds; the drop enlarges, 
The character of noiseless but ceaseless agency belongs 
to almost all those influences which work most exten- 
sively for good. It is so in the material world. The 
rushing whirlwind, the rumbling earthquake, the out- 
bursting thunder-storm, give tokens of their opera- 
tion by the turbulence that attends their progress 
as well as by the ruin they leave behind as their 
result. But that principle of gravitation—mightier 
than all, which works everywhere and at all times, 
upholding the stability of the universe, giving order 
and fixture to all the things that are upon the earth, 
and causing all the orbs of heaven to know their 
times and their seasons—how silently does it ope- 
rate. How completely does it baffle all scrutiny of 
the senses. It is the same in the moral world. It is 
the gentle, quiet, but constantly sustained pressure 
that does most good. There is a vicious elasticity in 
our nature which enables it to recover itself and 
regain its former state if it be operated on by influ- 
ences which, however energetic, can be applied only at 
intervals, their very nature forbidding their continued 
application, And so it is, that in contemplating, as 
we delight to do, the progressive advance of our spe- 
cies-in knowledge and iu virtue, our confidence rests 
far more in those influences which work steadily but 
silently upon youth and manhood —such as those of the 
home, and of the stable institutions of a country— 
than upon the employment of a succession of newly- 
devised instruments which work with far more stir and 
noise, and show apparently larger temporary resulis, 
but which, in consequence of a speedy exhaustion of 
their power, have to be successively cast aside to give 
place to some new favourite of the day ; leaving the 
subjects upon which they have been operating victims 
to a false and feverish love of change. And the same 
character of noiselessness which marks the operation of 
the most powerful and most beneficial agencies in the 
physical and moral worlds belongs in a particular 
manner to the agency of the Divine Spirit in the 
great work of our spiritual renovation. The king- 
dom of heaven cometh not by observation, neither 
shall men say, Lo, here it is, or Lo, there it is ; for it 
is within the soul. Silent, and unperceived, is the 
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entrance of that heavenly visitant,,who with unseen | same time we are indifferent about the accomplishment 
hand and with a gentle but mighty power, presses | of those very results which it is His province to effect. 
upon the inward springs of the spirit, till the whole | Let this consideration supply the test that we apply 
soul, yielding to the gracious impulse, moves obe- | each one to himself. It is a thing of very difficult 
dieut to His will ; and in the harmony of all its affec- | determination,® one which cannot be settled by any 
tions, in the love, and peace, and joy that are breathed | direct look into the heart, whether the Spirit be in us 
throughout it, finds that the Spirit of God, though it | or not. It may even be impossible from a bare 





knew it not, felt it not, had been there. examination of the desire itself to say whether we are 

V. Dew is given to refresh and fructify. Grateful, | truly desiring His presence. But it is not so inde- 
indeed, to a parched and withered vegetation is the | terminate a thing, nor one on which, if we deal 
supply of that balmy influence which lifts once more | honestly with ourselves, we can readily be deeeived, 
the failing leaf and gives back beauty and fragrance | whether we are seeking after and actually antici- 
to the drooping flower. When a day of parching | pating a progressive advancement in all those virtues 
heat, during which all nature has been pining away | of the Christian character, whose growth He is given 
in sickly languor, is succeeded by a night of copious | to promote. The fruit of the Spirit is holiness—a 
dew,—when, under the beams of the rising day, the | departure from all iniquity, a consecration of the 
mists of the morning roll back, and from beneath that | heart and life to God and to duty. Is then the 
silver mantle which hath been so silently woven and | attainment of an increased measure of this holiness 
so gently laid upon it, the smiling face of the creation | the object of our most ardent hopes? When fancy 
reveals itself, then, when every leaf is seen trem- | busies herself with us, as she does with all, in fore- 
bling under its glittering burden, and every little | casting the future, and we think of what coming years 
flower-cup hoards its pearly treasure, when as if | shall bring, is it among the fondly cherished of our 
rejoicing nature had given it in commission to her | anticipations that when so much older—when so 
own chosen minstrels to chant her matin song of | much more of the course shall be described that is 
praise,—there bursts from every brake the morning | carrying us into eternity—we shall be better, holier 
music of the birds, and from many a dell there is | men,—this evil habit that now ensnares us—+this 
breathed upon us the gathered fragrance of opening | cleaving spirit of worldliness and ungodliness—this 
flowers,—then do we know and feel what the beauty | slowness in religious exercises, subdued and overcome ? 
of a dewy morning is. There is not in nature a | that we shall be more humble, more thoughtful, more 
lovelier or more refreshing sight. Nor to the eye of | grateful, more prayerful, more submissive? If it be 
one who has a relish for all that is attractive in the | not so, we cannot be coveting the heavenly gift. 
spiritual as well as in the material world, is there | And if it be so, knowing that without the aids of 
a sight more grateful and gladdening, than when, | God’s good Spirit these hopes can never be realised, 
in the case of some follower of the Redeemer, a cold | we should be more earnest than ever to possess them. 
and dreary night-season of deep forgetfulness and de- | It has been already said, that it is when we are 
parture from God, during which all the graces of the | engaged in the direct exercises of faith and gratitude 
Christian character, relaxed and unexercised, had been | and love, in the direct efforts to keep God’s holy law, 
withering away, is succeeded by a morning season of | that we are permitted to hope that these aids will 
revival, and the cold dark night departs and the glad | come to us. But there is one particular exercise to 
light of day breaks once more upon the soul, and He | which in this matter a special importance is attached— 
whose going forth is prepared as the morning, causes | the exercise of prayer. When Christ Himself went 
the light of His reconciled countenance once more to | down into the Jordan to be baptized by John, it was 
shine forth, Then all those heaven-born affections | whilst He stood praying that the Spirit descended 
which had been drooping and ready to die, bathed | upon Him like a dove. He appeared then as the 
once more in the dew of the heavenly grace, raise | type and emblem of the Church. It is when she lifts 
them afresh to God, and the first love of his youth | up in greatest earnestness her heart to God in prayer, 
returns, and lifting up his voice as in the days of his | and is pouring out most ardently her love and her 





espousal, the believer goes on his way rejoicing. longings into the ear of the Eternal, that she may 
But in the economy of nature the final end of the | most confidently expect that He will return and visit 
dew is to conduce to growth—to lead on to fruit- | this vine and the vineyard that His own right hand 
bearing. And in the economy of grace the final end | hath planted. Often has the Church been led out 
of the Spirit’s ministrations is to promote the growth | into the wilderness. The healing and refreshing 
waters of the sanctuary withheld, the heavens above 
sustains, to lead on to the bearing of all the pleasant | her have become as brass, ard the earth beneath as 
fruits of righteousness. Wherever, therefore, these | iron; but ever when she has lifted up her voice to 
ministrations are bestowed, there such a growth and | Him who has allured her into the wilderness He has ful- 
such a fruit-bearing will be realised. And wherever | filled His promise. ‘‘ When the poor and the needy 
they are truly desired, there will be present at the | seek water and there is none, and their tongue faileth 
same time the desire for the cultivation of those | for thirst, I the Lord will hear them, I the God of 
inward dispositions and outward habits which it is | Israel will not forsake them. I will open rivers in 
the Spirit’s gracious office to produce and foster. In | high places, and fountains in the midst of the valleys. 
vain, therefore, shall we say that we are longing for | I will make the wilderness a pool of water, and the 
or praying for the Spirit being imparted, if at the dry land springs of water.” Wittiam Hanna. 
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Thy stealing tears she scorns not, 
3ut bids them trickle sweet ; 
She mocks not at thy fleshly heart, 
But guides thy wayward feet. 
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THE ANGEL PATIENCE 


AYE up and down this wilderness 
Softly an angel goes, 

Sent by our great Creator 
To comfort earthly woes. 

In every look is peacefulness 
And hallow’d calm of will : 

O follow, follow, child of clay, 
The Angel Patience still ! 


rises She'll guide thee with untiring hand 
, Through every mortal strife, 

And whisper tales of brighter worlds 

And more enduring life. 
But if thou give no credence, ae 

Yet cloudless is her mood,— Z 
Still aiding thee thy cross to bear, 

While all things work for good. 


eae oa She lulls to godly sorrowing 
Bult ae The soul’s most gnawing paian,— 

The wildest heart, bathed in that dew, 
Sinks into calm again. 

The blackest night of gloominess 

» Flushes with rosy glow ; 

And every wound she healeth, 
Although the cure be slow. 


Thy stealing tears she scorns not, 

But bids them trickle sweet ; 
he She mocks not at thy fleshly heart, 

63 But guides thy wayward feet. 

And when, ’mid sorrow’s howling storm, 
. Thou murmurest, *‘ Ah, why?” 
She points, serenely smiling, 
To Heaven, for all reply. 


She has not for each questioner 
An answer ready given ; 
The burthen of her song, ** Endure ! 
Not far thy refuge, Heaven !” 
Close by thy side she paceth, 
Yet scarce a word lets fall, 
Still beckoning to the far-off land, 
The glorious goal of all. 
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HOW MARTIN LUTHER WAS MADE PROFESSUR AT 
WITTENBERG, 


In the year 1540 a guest sat daily and not unob- 
servantly at Luther’s table in Wittenberg. He was a 
man of about thirty-six ; a simple student, keen-eyed, 
eager, inquisitive ; genial and cheerful, moreover, and 
known to the rest as a warm friend of Dr. Martin. 
He would sometimes leave the room with Jonas to 
walk in the garden and learn what was stirring.in the 














LUTHER'S PICTURE, AS DRAWN BY ONE OF HIS FRIENDS. 


to ask his judgment on some knotty problem in the 
school theology ; or Eber’s dwarfed figure would be 
seen beside him, as they discussed Pliny’s Natural 
History and the discoveries of Paracelsus, But his 
chief happiness was in listening to Luther himself, 
watching his ways, following him to lecture, and from 
the lecture to the pulpit, and not so much out of 
blind hero-worship as of a thirst for the truth, 
and a genuine and unbigoted thoughtful love of the 
man. It was one of Luther’s books, fallen acciden- 
tally into his hands, that had first made the scales 


Electorate ; sometimes Melanchthon would seize him, | drop from his eyes, and with what glimmerings of 
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light he thus had he journeyed to the Saxon Univer- 
sity, where he studied with an ardour that won the 
encomiums of the senate, and where the full truth 
took possession of his soul. From this quiet bookish 
life he was called to one of the busy mining valleys 
of Bohemia. He taught and organised the parish 
school with all his might, introduced the new Witten- 
berg life and faith, and then, after some years, was seized 
with a mighty longing to return to his old college and 
be a learner once more. It was an age when men 
were not ashamed to be learning all their lives, when, 
above all, they had need not to be ashamed ; when a 
man scarcely knew what he might be called to teach, 
and yet felt that above all he must teach only what he 
knew, that he was to help men to the same truth that 
he held in part, that till it was fully known they must 
all be learners together. And so Matthesius went joy- 
fully back to Wittenberg, and studied, this time, not 
only books, but men. The fruits of that study 
have come down to us in an interesting form. When 
Luther died, Matthesius wrote his life. It is the 
first biography of the Reformer—more simple, fresh 
and picturesque than any other. It is not drawn 
from books, but from the life. Luther himself fur- 
nished the materials. When he sat at table and 
spoke of his old boyish days, of the convent, and 
his visit to Rome, and Tetzel, and how the great 
change had come about, Matthesius preserved every 
word. He had himself seen the people of the story : 
his father had denounced Tetzel without any dainty 
choice of phrase; and he, like Luther, a miner’s son, 
had sung for his bread in the streets of Nurem- 
berg with the poor scholars of his day. Something 
in their outward life was the same ; something, too, in 
their inward ; enough to help them to understand 
each other. It is of his friend that Matthesius thinks 
as he writes; he fancies himself still at the well- 
known dinner-table; the least incidents have not 
escaped him. And thus we gain a picture of Luther 
which is unique, as valuable in its way as one of his 
portraits painted by Lucas Cranach; a little hard, 
perhaps, and stiff, but truthful, the man as he had 
been seen to act and speak. 

He comes to table with a book in his hand ; some- 
times heavy with thought, and falling into deep silences 
that outlast the dinner ; but mostly cheerful and eager. 
He asks for the news, and the oldest guests are the 
first to reply. Gradually the conversation warms and 
grows general. Questions are put which he answers 
with equal readiness and knowledge ; discussions take 
place, where he modestly joins, but will also break out 
with his natural impatience of contradiction ; the words 
that have puzzled him in his translation of the Bible 
are submitted to the company; and this company is 
composed of his coadjutors in the University, personal 
friends, distinguished students, and strangers attracted 
from foreign countries, so that there often fell out, Mat- 
thesius says, brilliant and noble discourses. Luther’s 
share in the table-talk was called by his guests their table- 
radish, with sportive wordplay on its seasoning, and 
his way of getting to the roots of things. It was 
pure in a coarse time; ‘I have never heard a coarse 


word from his lips: and he used to say: He is not a | the old faces were wanting. 





clergy.” Protesting against all shams, he could not 
bear the formal complimentary speeches of the day. 
‘* My dear friends,” he said to a deputation after their 
preliminary flourish, “what do you want?” “A 
Christian preacher.” ‘I understand that: you shall 
have one :” and he bowed them out. Matthesius lets 
us hear him comparing certain preachers to a full cask, 
that, when you tap it, runs out to the dregs; or 
commend those who knew when to stop. ‘‘ When is 
that, dear doctor?” gays a guest. ‘‘ When you see 
the people listen and quite still.””. And when he was 
told of a clergyman who was caught by a nail in de- 
scending from the pulpit, he would insist it must have 
been a punishment because he could not stop his 
sermon. He enters the room before dinner and finds 
an aged clergyman reading one of his books: ‘‘ God 
be praised,” he cries, ‘* the Bible is ready : you need 
read my books no more.” For he was as modest and 
simple as a child. Morning and evening, and at 
supper, he would silently pray, as if the old habit 
a¢quired in the cloister was still upon him ; and then 
say his Catechism like any boy. At dinner he would 
often sing, and ask Matthesius to join him, or let him 
hear some of the Bohemian airs. During part of that 
year of 1540 he related at table most of the incidents 
of his life ; troubled sometimes by headache, vexed 
sometimes by others: but always brief, picturesque, 
and pleasant. ‘* Nothing,” says Matthesius, ‘* could 
be more fresh and delightful:’ and we can easily 
imagine his joy in the beautiful spring of that year as 
Luther, Jonas, and he walked about among the blos- 
soms and talked as freely as the birds sang overhead. 
Matthesius himself went back to the valley where 
he had taught his school, and ended his days in it as 
a pastor. He married a wife whom he dearly loved, 
lived a happy domestic life, and worked out faithfully 
an entire parish reform. His people were miners, and 
he preached to them in their own tongue of the trea- 
sures of gold and silver and such other metals as God 
had stored in the earth, of the qualifications of a 
spiritual miner, of the virtues and lessons of the 
miner’s calling. He wrote hymus for them to sing at 
their work, poured out his own heart in pious songs, 
and would sometimes make the tedious journey across 
the mountains to Wittenberg to read to Luther the 
verses that his children sang in church. So, doing 
faithful parish work, and singing hymns for the Church 
of Christ, he lived and died. The last picture we 
have of him is on his way to the churchyard, to which, 
with his children, he made solemn procession every 
year to visit the grave of his wife, bidding them think 
of her joys in heaven, and of death, and urging them 
and himself to be faithful. Nicholas Hermann, the 
village precentor, his old friend and fellow-singer, 
had gone before him to those upper harmonies where 
his ears would be no longer vext by the discord of 
school children. He paced the beech woods alone, 
with sadness creeping over him as he heard from some 
miner’s cottage the hymns that they two had written 
together with little thought of there being sung down 
all the after ages of the.Church. The tall houses in 
the village street stood the same as ever ; but he felt 
One Sunday morning he 


man of honour who speaks ill of women, rulers, or | mounted the pulpit for the last time. When he came 
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down, the book dropt from his hand. ‘I must un- 
yoke,” he said; ‘‘I must go home.” And as they 
bore him to the parsonage, ‘* Not there,”? he mur- 
mured, *‘but home with Jesus.” They buried him | 
softly among the fallen leaves in the quiet valley of | 
Joachimsthal, and sung over him Hermann’s funeral | 
hymn, and carved upon the stone his own epitaph, 
*T have lived, and 1 have not died.” 

It is time to allow him to speak for himself, and | 
to tell the story of his teacher in his own utterly 
simple way. | 


On St. Martin’s Eve, the 10th of November, 1483, 
Martin Luther was born at Eisleben in the Hartz, of | 
John Luther, an honest miner, and Margaret his wife. | 
John Luther had removed from the village of Mara | 
by Schmalkald to Eisleben, where God blessed his | 
work, and bestowed on him two furnaces or smelting | 
ovens at Mansfeld, so that by this honourably-won | 
estate he was able to bring up his little son. When 
Martin came to years of understanding, his father, | 
with hearty prayer, sent him to a Latin school, where | 
thé boy learned his Ten Commandments, Children’s 
Creed, and Lord’s Prayer, with grammar and Chris- 
tian hymns, and learned with industry and quickness. 
Afterwards, in his fourteenth year, his father sent 
him to Magdeburg, to a school which was then famous 
above most. There did the boy, like many another 
child of honourable and well-to-do parents, sing for 
his bread, singing before the houses of the folk. Great 
things must have small beginnings ; and if children 
are tenderly and luxuriously brought up, they suffer 
for it their life long, 

The year after, by direction of his parents, Martin 
betook himself to Eisenach, where his mother had 
friends, As he sang there for his bread before the | 
doors, a devout woman took him into her own house, 
having conceived a strong liking to him on account of | 
his singing and his earnest praying in church. 

In the year 1501, his dear parents sent him to the 
High School at Erfurt, where they supported him, by | 
God’s blessing upon their honourable estate. 

Here, with great earnestness and especial industry, | 
he began to study the liberal arts, and for some time 
applied himself to the study of the law. Although by 
nature of a quick and merry spirit, yet every morning 
he began his studies with earnest prayer ; for he was 
wont to say: ‘* Well prayed is more than half learned.” 
Moreover, he never missed a prelection, was ready to 
ask his teachers questions, respectfully conversed with 
them, and when there was no public lecture he al- 
ways withdrew to the University Library. 

Once, as he looked over the books one by one that 
he might learn to know them, he came upon the 
Latin Bible, which he had never seen in all his life 
before. With great astonishment he noticed that there 
were many more texts, epistles, and gospels therein 
than were read in the ordinary devotional books or 
heard from the pulpit. As he looked into the Old 
Testament he came upon the stories of Samuel and 
Hanna, which he swiftly read through with hearty 
pleasure, and since it was all new to him, he began 
to wish from the very bottom of his heart that God 





would sometime grant him such a book of his own ; | 


the which, his wish and sigh, was abundantly ful- 
filled. 

Not long afterwards, as he fell into a heavy sick- 
ness, wherein he had no hope of his life, an aged 
priest visited him and spoke to him in this comfort- 


| able way: ** My Bachelor, be of good cheer. You 
| will not die this time: our God will yet make of you 


a great man who will comfort many people.” 

In the year 1505, Martin Luther, who had care- 
fully studied the liberal arts, as they were then taught 
in the schools, was made a Master of Arts at Erfurt. 
In the end of the same year, when one of his com- 
panions had been stabbed, and a great storm and hor- 
rible thunder had much alarmed him, he was strongly 
terrified for the wrath of God and the Last Judgment ; 
so that he made a vow with himself that he would 
enter the cloister, there to serve God and to win ever- 
lasting blessedness by cloister holiness. ‘Therefore, aud 
not out of laziness, stupicity, or poverty, he became 
an Augustinian monk at Erfurt; yet without know- 
ledge and will of his dear father, who took it with a 
deep displeasure, saying but these words to his son :— 
‘¢ Take care that your fright was not a cheat of the 
devil. Men should obey their parents according to the 
Word of God, and do nothing without their know- 


| ledge and counsel.” And this was afterwards a con- 
| stant pain to Dr. Luther until he had put off his 


cowl. 

Before he made his profession in the cloister, the 
monastery gave him at his request a Latin Bible, 
which he read through with the greatest diligence and 
prayer, and learned much of it by heart. But the 
monkish folk were hard upon him, and insisted that 
he must be janitor and do the common housework ; 
and would have made him also a begging friar, saying, 
openly: ‘* The cloister is served by begging, not by 
study.” But as he was an honorable member of the 
Erfurt schools, and a Master of Arts, the honourable 
University took up the cause of its member, and 
begged from his prior and ‘‘convent” that he should 
be partly exempted from the physical labour. 

When he had made his profession and put on the 
cowl, the monks took away the Bible from him. Yet 
once Dr. Usinger, his teacher, said to him, ‘ Eh? 

3rother Martin. What have you to do with the 
Bible? You ought to read the Fathers, who have 
extracted the sap of truth from the Scriptures. The 
Bible may stir up confusion.” So they put into his 
hands the books of their teachers and sophists, which, 
out of obedience, he diligently read. Yet, when he 
had time and opportunity, he hid himself in the 
monastery library, and held steadfastly by his beloved 


| Bible, and as a devout monk, read the mass for fifteen 


years in the devoutest way. 

For all this, although he prayed and studied day 
and night in the cloister, and chastised and emaciated 
himself by watching and fasting, he was continually 
sad, and all his holding of masses gave him no com- 
fort. Then God sent him into the monastery an aged 
brother for confessor. He verily comforted him, and 
directed him to the gracious forgiveness of sins, ‘This 
was a living comfort in our Doctor’s heart, as, indeed, 
he often took occasion to mention of this his con- 


fessor. 
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Shortly before this time, the Most Honourable 
Elector, Duke Frederick of Saxony, had founded the 
University of Wittenberg, through Dr. Martin Mel- 
lerstadt, and Dr. John Staupitz (who was then placed 
over forty Augustinian monasteries in Meissen and 
Thuringia) ; and because Dr. Staupitz had, among 
other orders, this, to look out learned men and bring 


them to Wittenberg, and because he perceived in the | 


man a singular ability and fervent piety, in 1508 he 
brought Brother Martin to the monastery at Witten- 
berg, where the university had sprung up six years 
before, 

Here Brother Martin applied himself to the Holy 
Scriptures, and began to dispute in the High School 
against the sophistry that was everywhere in vogue, 
and held the writing of Prophets and Apostles, since 
it had proceeded out of the mouth of God, to be 
higher, and deeper, and surer, than all theology of 
the schools. At all this good people did very much 
marvel at the time, like the worthy Dr. Mellerstadt, 
who often said there was so lofty a spirit in the man 
that he could not but think Luther would bring a new 
style of teaching into the schools, 

In the year 1510 his “ convent” sent him on 
business of the monastery to Rome. There he saw 
the Pope and his profligate court, whereby he was 
greatly strengthened when afterwards he wrote so 
strongly against the Romish abominations, and, as 
he has often intimated at table, he would not take a 
thousand guilders and not have seen Rome. 

In the year 1516 his vicar and “ convent” de- 
termined that Brother Martin should be Doctor of 
the Holy Scriptures. Dr. Staupitz brought this reso- 
lution before him under a tree in the monastery at 
Wittenberg, Brother Martin declined it in the hum- 
blest way, and among other reasons, at last alleged 
this, that he was a weak and sickly brother, who had 
not long to live, and that they should look out more 
healthy and serviceable men for the honour. To 
this last Dr. Staupitz only replied, playfully, *‘ It is 
plain that our God will soon have much to do in 
heaven and on earth, and therefore he will need many 
young and working doctors. Whether we live or die, 
God in His own counsel has need of you. Therefore 
do what your ‘ convent’ lays upon you, by the obe- 
dience you owe to me and to them. s for the cost, 
our most gracious Elector will pay the expense out of 
his Treasury ”—(for the Elector had heard him preach, 
and marvelled how rich he was in understanding, how 
mighty in word). 

Whereupon Brother Martin was dispatched to Leip- 
zig to obtain such money from the Electoral rent-re- 
ceivers, but they kept him waiting so long, after ancient 
fashion of Courts, that he was of a mind to have re- 
turned without the money, if his obedience to the 
monastery had not compelled him to remain. And so 
it came that Brother Martin, with such privilege and 
power as Lord Maximilian, Roman Emperor, and the 
Chair of St. Peter’s had granted to the university ten 
years before, was promoted to be Doctor of the Holy 
Scriptures at Wittenberg, on the day of St. Lucia, 
having publicly sworn a solemn oath on the same Holy 
Scriptures, and promised that he would study and 


preach them his life long, and would defend the | 





Christian faith against all heretics, so God would help 
him. 

Often afterwards has he comforted himself with this 
regular and public calling, conferred by so honourable 
an university, in the name of his Imperial Majesty and 
of the Chair of St, Peter’s, according to the advice and 
decision of his superiors, and through the most gra- 
cious furtherance of his own prince. For sometimes, 
when he was timid, and would say, Who has com- 
manded me? and How could he answer for having 
made such a noise in all Christendom? he would re- 
member his regular Doctor’s degree and solemn oath, 
and comfort himself with them. And so he held on 
undaunted, until he had bravely carried out his work, 
with God’s help, in the name of Christ. 

Now when this man was called to be a regular 
Doctor of the Holy Scriptures, he took up the Holy 
Word with zeal and read it through with the greatest 
diligence ; brought the old fathers and teachers of 
the Church to his help, that he might understand and 
explain the Word ; and applied himself to the Greek 
and Hebrew tongues, learning both with diligence, 
that he might draw his doctrines from the right foun- 
tain. Moreover, at the instance of his superiors, he 
commenced to read and to preach, and wrote many 
comfortable letters to anxious souls, admonishing them 
out of the Holy Scriptures. 

About this time, the excellent Dr, John Reuchlin, 
of Pforzheim, made some stir, not being able to 
consent that, at the instigation of Pfefferkorn, the 
baptised Jew, and the Grand Inquisition at Cologne, 
the Hebrew books should be burned, since one 
could in no way do without Hebrew books in 
Christendom, for the right and blessed understand- 
ing of the Prophets. When Luther was asked his 
opinion of Reuchlin by certain good friends, he ap- 
plauded him in this business, Erasmus also, of Rot- 
terdam, who had made some stay at Rome, came 
forward with writings, in which he attacked the 
unspiritual character and life of the clergy, and 
strove to raise up again the study of languages, 
and the wholesome teaching of the schools. Mean- 
while Dr, Luther held on his way, and in all his 
lectures treated chiefly of this question, whether it is 
out of the Holy Scriptures, or from the godless 
heathens—Aristotle and the quarrelling Sophists— 
that we can learn the true faith—to live a Christian 
and to die happy? For this he was cried down as a 
heretic, and condemned by many, as if he despised all 
high schools and learned men, because he would have 
the word of Jesus Christ alone necessary to faith and 
a good conscience. But although his brethren, and 
the monks of other orders, opposed him, they could 
bring up nothing against him and his fixed principles. 
He broke down all opposition with the Holy Scrip- 
tures, 

About this time the Elector of Saxony, who had 
been to the Holy Land, founded a new Stift, in the 
name of All Saints, in his castle of Wittenberg, and 
therein he gathered relics of every sort. And when, 
to this end, Dr. Staupitz was sent into the Nether- 
lands to fetch relics out of a certain monastery Martin 
Luther was charged with the office of vicar and with 
visitation of the Augustinian monasteries, So, for a 
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time, he bore his witness from cloister to cloister, 
helped to establish schools, and urged upon all those 
around him to cleave to the Bible, and to live holy, 
peaceable, and chaste lives. 


i. 


HOW DOCTOR LUTHER BECAME A REFORMER OF THE 
CHURCH, 


In the year 1516, while Luther was visiting the 
monks, John Tetzel sold Romish Indulgences for 
money on German soil: and this he did by order of 
certain bishops who sought to pay for their episcopal 
robes by this indulgence money. He set forth his in- 
dulgence wares at Iiiterbock, twenty miles from Witten- 
berg, and went about with great pomp. This grace 
of indulgence is the grace whereby we are reconciled 
with God, without feeling need, rue, sorrow, or re- 
pentance for sin, if only a man has bought his safety 
letter of the Pope ; for so soon as the penny chinks in 
the money-box, the soul departs from purgatory to 
heaven, 

So, as Tetzel boldly extolled his frauds, there ran 
much people to the indulgence fair, and would pur- 
chase grace and buy eternal life with their money. 
Then Dr. Luther in his monastery began to warn his 
hearers against these indulgences ; and taught, at first 
with great moderation, that poor people would do 
better to give alms after Christ’s commandment than 
to purchase such uncertain grace for money. He 
who repents all his life, and turns to God with all 
his heart, obtains the heavenly grace and forgiveness 
of all sins which the Lord Christ hath purchased 
for us through His blood, and offers to us through 
grace alone. Whereupon he began to handle these 
things also at the University cautiously, and always 
grounding what he said on the words of the Prophets 
and Apostles, 

When this came to the indulgence-dealer, who 
bartered Roman letters and seals for good groschen 
and florins (at Freiberg alone he obtained ten thou- 
sand florins in two days), Tetzel began to curse and 
to swear, and to condemn Dr. Luther as an arch- 
heretic. But Luther attacked him in the name of 
God, and taught with confidence that such indul- 
gence is a dangerous cheat. So contention was 
raised between Dr. Luther and Tetzel, the which, 
indeed, at first, Dr. Luther did not kindle, but only 
sought that the matter might be more becomingly 
handled, so that the great name of the Pope, under 
whose authority the indulgence was proclaimed, 
might not be slandered. For it did then concern the 
pious monk to maintain the honour and loftiness of 
the Romish Pope. 


But when Tetzel and his followers defended their | 


absurdities by Roman and episcopal authority, Dr. 
Luther was constrained, by his oath and his doctor’s 
degree, to set propositions and theses against John 
Tetzel, and all who were in the samo boat with him, 
and on the day of Church-festival to fix them on the 
castle church at Wittenberg, and to print them; all 
which happened on the last of October, 1517. And 
thus he began: ** Our Lord and Master Jesus Christ 





said, ‘Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.’” | 


And the sum of his doctrine was, that “the righteous 
does not live by his works, nor by the law, much less 
by the Romish Indulgence, but by faith in Christ 
Jesus.” 

In little more than fourteen days, this dispute 
spread through all Germany, and soon reached Rome, 
and penetrated to all high schools and monasteries. 
Pious monks who thought to be happy in the cloister, 
welcomed this short tract with gladness; as, for 
example, it was said of pious Dr. Fleck, that he 
cried aloud for joy, and said, “Ho! ho! ‘he will do 
it. He is come for whom we have waited so long.” 
But as many as had fled to the cloister for good living 
and honour and repute, began to abuse and write 
against Dr. Luther. 

Now when Dr. Luther saw and heard that Tetzel’s 
indulgences were defended, and that the comfort- 
able doctrine of true repentance and’ remission of 
sins was fought against, he went to the Archbishop of 
Mayence, who had expedited such indulgence wares, 
and to the Bishop of Brandenburg, to whose diocese 
the church and school of Wittenberg ‘belonged, and 
begged them, in the humblest way,’ as a common 
plain doctor of the Holy Scriptures, they would repress 
this scandalous trade, lest it should be to the pre- 
judice of the Church. No answer came from the 
Archbishop ; but the Bishop of Brandenburg, to whom 
Dr. Luther had also written, answered that he should 
stay still: the matter was weighty. 

Then Dr. Luther stood up, and publicly preached 
and wrote against the indulgences, and taught what is 
true Christian repentance, whereby a man is righteous 
before God ; and sent these sermons, with exposition 
of the Ten Commandments, to the printer. Thereby 
he kindled a mighty fire, and summoned against him- 
self whatever was great or clever or learned. But 
the truth soared up on high, so that many excellent 
and also learned men applauded this doctrine, and 
helped to further it by their teaching and their 
writings. 

About this time, Dr. John Reuchlin, the man so 
learned in the Greek and Hebrew tongues, at the 
gracious desire of Elector Frederick, sent his cousin 
Philip Melanchthon, of Bretten, in the Pfaltz, to 
Wittenberg, as a Professor of Latin, that is, as he 
writes in his letters, with God’s help, to form a new 
school of the liberal arts. Many excellent people 
drew to this young man (he was then but twenty-two 
years old) and heard him with pleasure; for he was not 
only a brilliant teacher of the tongues, but with great 
gentleness he helped to oppose the unchristian teachers ; 
and what Dr. Luther brought out somewhat more 
fully in his sermons and writings, that he tersely ex- 
pressed with exactness and sound moderation, 

In the year 1518 the Emperor Maximilian held a 
Diet at Augsburg, which was also visited by Cardinal 
Cajetan as representative of his papal Holiness. He 
sought that Luther might be brought to Rome, where 
his heretical doctrine could be purged. But the 
wise Elector Frederick of Saxony entered into nego- 
tiations with the Romish ambassador. Since the dis- 
tance was great, and the journey to Rome perilous, 
Luther should be heard at Augsburg, if permission 
were allowed him to leave the Diet. This was 
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granted ; so Dr. Luther went on foot to Augsburg, 
commended by the Elector to the Council and good 
friends. These wondered at his daring, that he came 
to Augsburg without escort ; and bade him remain in 
a monastery, where he lodged until they had procured 
a free and safe conduct for him from their lord, the 
Emperor. 

Meanwhile the papal legate invited Dr. Luther 
to himself through a messenger, Dr. Urbanus, of 
Montferrat, who came riding with two servants. But 
Luther refused his bidding, and awaited the de- 
cision of the Emperor; so that the messenger that 
had often called upon him said, ‘Do you mean that 
princes and lords will take you up, and defend you 
against the see of Rome? Where will you lie and 
abide safe?” Dr. Luther gave a short joyful answer, 
** Under Heaven!” Soon after the safe conduct 
came, so he appeared before the Cardinal in all 
humility and respectfulness, as his friends had already 
instructed him. 

Then the papal legate spoke with friendly words, 
and offered favour and great advancement to Dr. 
Luther if he would only retract what he had hitherto 
disputed, written, and preached about Indulgence and 
Repentance. Dr. 
his heart he would willingly do this, and more, as far 
as he was convinced by the Word of God that he had 
taught untruth, Thereupon Cajetan laid before him 


a passage out of the Papal decrees, by which he would 
But | 
when Dr. Luther traly explained the words of the | 
Pope, and demonstrated how the legate had construed | 


prove to him that he had taught heretically. 


them, came they for five successive days together, in | 
the presence of many learned men. Cajetan accused 
Luther of teaching two manifest heresies, in that he | 
had attacked the Papal Indulgences, and moreover 
taught that the Holy Sacrament could not be rightly 
received without personal faith. These he must re- 
tract. Dr. Luther would not and could not, because 
‘he had good and certain grounds for his teaching 
in God’s Word and the testimony of the holy fathers, 
A few days after, he set’ out this, his faith, in a 
special tract. 

But when the legate had no success, and, moved 


thereby, would have sent his adversary away, Luther | 


tarried yet some days, and then wrote two letters to 
the Cardinal, wherein he explained his meaning, and 
laid before notary and witnesses a formal appeal to 
the Pope. And although he was urged from many 
sides to preach—for every one pressed in to see and 
hear him—he gently but steadily refused. 
the legate made no answer to Dr. Luther’s writings, 
the long silence seemed suspicious to many friends, 
so that they feared evil designs. 
fore procured him a horse ; the Council of Augsburg 
an aged out-rider, who knew the roads; and Mr. 
Christopher Langemantel helped him by night through | 
a by-gate of the town. The first day he rode eight | 


miles ; afterwards somewhat slower; and journeying | 
by Nuremberg, whither Dr. Staupitz had preceded | 


him, happily reached Wittenberg. When the legate | 
heard that Dr. Luther had departed, he was very | 
wrathful, and wrote the Elector of Saxony a hot 
letter, wherein he demanded that Luther should be 


Luther intimated that with all | 


When | 


Dr. Staupitz there- | 


sent to Rome, or at least hunted out of Saxony, 
Such unexpected issue of the matter at Augsburg 
made the peaceable Elector so anxious, that at first 
he thought of gently dismissing Dr. Luther. He 
had him spoken to about this, yet at the same time 
urgently counselled him not to go to France, whither 


| Dr. Luther in his high esteem for the University of 


Paris would have betaken himself. 

But the Elector soon grew braver, and when he 
had read Luther’s thorough answer to the legate’s 
accusation, he replied with emphasis that the Car- 
| dinal’s demand was unnecessary, since Luther was 
in no way convicted of heresy, and offered to sub- 
mit him to an impartial examination in Germany. 
Elector Frederick was confirmed in this opinion not 
| only by the University of Wittenberg, which boldly 
stood by Luther as its most honourable member, 
but by his dearest friend, Lawrence von Bibra, the 
| admirable Bishop of Wiirzbetg, who wrote to him, 
| ** Your Love would surely not allow pious Dr. Martin 
| to depart ; for it would be doing him an injustice.” 
And Emperor Maximilian himself, who had suffered 
' much all his life from Popes, said to the Elector, 
| by his councillor Degenhard Pfeflinger, ‘* He should 
by all means preserve the monk. He might de- 
| pend on it there would be need of him.” Soon after 
| the Emperor died. By custom Elector Frederick be- 
| came charged with imperial duties in Lower Ger- 
many, and was thereby able to take up Luther’s cause 
the more powerfully. 

It was not long, however, till Pope Leo made a 
new decree, wherein, without reference to Luther, he 
confirmed his indulgence, and decreed ** that it should 
ibe held the greatest treasure of Christendom.” 

Whereupon Dr. Luther appealed from the Pope to a 
| free, general, and Christian council. 


When the Pope saw that he could not suppress 
| Dr. Luther’s joyous and resolute teaching by power, 
he despatched his chamberlain, Charles von Miltitz, to 
| the Elector of Saxony, and sent with him a golden 
| rose which he had blessed at Mid-lent. With him, 
| moréover, he sent letters, wherein he required that 
| the Elector should send Dr. Luther to Rome, or at 
least no longer tolerate him in his Electorate. But 
| Miltitz found little heed, and dared not so much as 
present the rose to the Elector. Yet at Altenburg 
he was permitted to have an interview with Dr. 
| Luther ; wherein the said doctor consented that he 
| would refrain from further controversy, provided his 
opponents did the same; and that he would, according 
| to the Word of God, appear in German territory be- 
| fore certain bishops. ‘ If they had only let his 
writings go free they would long ago have sunk into 
| silence, and his song would have been sung and every- 
body tired of it.” He was now willing to do all and 
| to suffer all, so that only he might have no occasion 
| to rise up again ; for he would have nothing to do 
with recanting. With this Miltitz was well ple: ased, 
and parted from Dr: Luther with the greatest friend 
liness and with good hope. Luther even suffered 
‘himself to be persuaded to write again with all 
| reverence to the Pope. But the time was come that 
| the folly of the adversary should be made known, and 
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therefore gentle treatment could have no more in- 
fluence in the matter. 

For now with great fire there fell into the dispute 
Dr. John Eck, of Bavaria, and assailed Luther’s doc- 
trine of true repentance, and defended the Pope’s 
indulgence ; wherefore he arranged a disputation with 
Dr. Luther at Leipsic, and brought him a safe con- 
duct. ‘the theology of the schools had been already 
overturned by the Word of God; and after this Leipsic 
conference, the authority of the Pope began to decline 
in many hearts, especially when Dr. Luther had openly 
testified that Jesus Christ is the only head of Catholic 
Christendom. 

It is true that many writers, both German and 
Italian, came forward in the wake of Dr. Eck, and 
defended the Pope’s authority by help of the old 
teachers, or as they say, with the long spear and the 
short sword of custem. But Dr. Luther, who before 


had only questioned the papal power, and would | 


willingly have helped to sustain and reform it, was now 
convineed by the plain Word of God that the Pope of 
Rome, whom everybody had held for a god upon earth, 
had made Christendom submit to him by force, A 
book of Lawrence Valla, on the supposed donation of | 
the Emperor Constantine, and which the knight, Ulrich | 
von Hutten, had just printed, gave him much light 
on this point. So, in the-year 1520, he attacked 


with great earnestness and zeal the sovereignty of the | 


Pope, and the awful power he exercises in excom- 
munication, Soon after, by God’s Word, he threw 
to the ground monastic vows, celibacy, and above all, 


the Wiiukelmesse. For he wrote himself to Pope Leo | 


the blessed book on Christian Liberty, wherein he 


proved out of God’s Word that we were bound to | 
obey the rulers and all secular government howsoever 


it be wisely ordered over land and people, body and 
estate, for the sake of the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
himself, by His Word, confirmed the secular power, 


and honoured it by His obedience. But the inward | 
and new man is an unbound and free man, owing | 


no more than the obedience of his body, whose soul 
and conscience can be seized by no human ordinance 


against God’s Word. For Christ our Lord, who frees | 


ns from sin and death, doth also free the hearts and 
consciences of the baptized and faithful, so that they 
owe no obedience to any human statute whereby men 
would establish divine worship and articles of faith, 


and help the soul to eternal life. And as a citizen | 


of an earthly kingdom swears obedience, and does 
homage to its governors, its order and its laws, so 
any one baptized into the kingdom of faith obeys the 
Word of God alone. Christian freedom leads to this, 
that a baptized member of the Church of Christ owes 
obedience to no human ordinance that opposes the 
plain Word of God. In April, 1520, Dr. Luther wrote 
to Pope Leo upon these two articles, with a noble pre- 
face, wherein he offered to obey in all that the Pope 
charged upon him, if only he were not asked to recant 
any doctrine which he confirmed by the Word of 
Jesus Christ—a word that was not to be construed 
and judged by human wisdom. 

In this year also Dr. Luther wrote his book on | 


Excommunication and the Babylonish Captivity. And, 
he himself tells how, as day by day things grew 
clearer, he assailed the forged worship of God in its 
entirety, and taught that Jesus Christ had established 
the whole Supper of the Lord, and prayed that the 
entire sacrament of the body and blood of the Lord 
would be restored to the faithful. Dr, Eck, however, 
had attached himself to the chair of St. Peter’s, 
and procured a horrible Bull against Luther. As soon 
as this Bull reached Germany, Dr. Luther defended 
those plain articles which were condemned therein as 
heresy. And because the most worthy King of Spain, 
Lord Charles, was newly elected Roman Emperor, Dr. 
Luther wrote to that noble spirit, of whom he always 
thought well, and besought him with the most humble 
prayer that he would not suffer himself to be influ- 
enced by outcry of wanton people, nor suffer his doc- 
| trine to be condemned without trial. Moreover he 
was induced to repeat his former appeal to a free and 
Christian council, and wrote a pamphlet addressed 
| to all secular powers. 

Meanwhile Martinus and Alexander arrived at 
| Cologne, with letters from Rome, wherein the Pope 
once more demanded of the Elector of Saxony that 
| he should burn Luther’s book, make him a prisoner, 

| and send him to Rome. But the worthy Elector 
met the Pope’s messengers with skilful answers, ‘so that 
they could allege nothing in reply. So they betook 
themselves to higher places, and sought to entice and 
| move the Emperor to root out Luther’s doctrine with 
| the sword: . The Emperor, however, made them 
answer that he would first speak with his cousin, the 
Elector of Saxony. Upon this, the Papal Embassy 
offered to Erasmus of Rotterdam a rich bishopric 
if he would enter the lists to write against Luther. 
But Erasmus declined, and is reported to have said, 
that one leaflet written by Luther was of more 
account than all Thomas Aquinas. 

Then when at Louvain and other universities and 
monasteries Luther’s books were attacked with red 
fire, the Spirit of God came upon him, so that he had ~ 
a great fire kindled at Wittenberg before the Elster- 
gate, on the 10th December, 1520, into which he 
cast the canonical books of the Pope’and his Bull, 
with these words, ‘*‘ Because, thou Godless book, thou 
| hast afflicted the Lord’s saints, be thou afflicted and 
| consumed in everlasting fire.” 

The day after, Dr. Luther exhorted his hearers, as 
long as they lived, to avoid all books of the Court of 
Rome, and to live steadfastly by the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, in faith ayd a good conscience. He also pub- 
lished a pamphlet, in which he showed on what 
grounds he had publicly burned the Pope’s books— 
namely, that in St. Paul’s time, as is to be read in 
the Acts of the Apostles, nineteenth chapter, the 
godless books were burned ; and as he was a baptized 
Christian, a regular Doctor who had sworn upon the 
Holy Scriptures, and an ordained preacher, his Chris- 
tianity, his baptismal vows, his Doctor’s degree, his 

oath, his office, and his conscience constrained him to 


| help in extirpating, or at the least combating, godless 


and heretical books. 
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THE TWO DISPENSATIONS. 


Ir was a very happy thought of Luther’s to liken 
the two men carrying the bunch of grapes from the 
Land of Promise to the people of God living under 
the Old and New Dispensations. The desire to find 
types in the Old Testament has often been carried too 
far ; and allegorizing is sometimes as injurious to true 
Scripture interpretation as rationalizing. *But to 
search for images in the Old Testament to illustrate 
truths revealed in. the New, is not only natural to 
those who, through faith, have become “like unto 
children,” but, if guided by a devotional and wise 
spirit, may also conduce to put the blessings of salva- 
tion in a clearer and more attractive light. 

It is quite natural, when reading of the grapes, to 
think of Christ the true vine Indeed the use of 
the vine as a type of Christ. is so familiar to us that 
we can hardly see this plant.without being reminded 
of Him whose branches we are and whom we ought 
to glorify in bearing much fruit, So Luther could 
not forbear thinking of Christ when he read of the 
bunch of grapes which the spies carried from the Land 
of Promise, ‘* The bunch of grapes,” he said, ‘‘ was 
borne by two strong men, upon a pole or staff: he 
that went before could not see them ; but he that was 
behind could both see and eat them. So the fathers, 
patriarchs, and prophets of the Old Testament did not, 
in like manner, see the bunch of grapes—that is, the 
Son of God made man—as they that came behind, 
The ,evangelists, apostles, disciples under the New 
Testament .both saw and tasted it, after John had 
showed this grape: Behold the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world.” | 

It would be both pleasing and instructive to work 
out this idea in its minutest details. It might fill a 
book with many useful lessons. for those who want to 
understand the full character of the old covenant ; 
and with many serious warnings and consolations for 
those who are weary of walking by faith, and overlook 
the great privileges which it has pleased the Lord to 
favour us with, as compared with the believers of the 
olden. day. . I will try, as far as the limits of a short 
essay permit, to bring out a few points. 


The man who went before represents the fathers of 
the old covenant from Adam to John the Baptist. 
Before he bent his shoulder to the pole he saw the 
bunch of grapes, but only for a short time. He tasted 
the delicious fruit, and knew what refreshing blessings 
the vine of Canaan possessed ; but from the moment 
he took up.the pole, he ceased to see or to taste it. 
Henceforth he.only enjoyed the grapes in retrospect. 


The fathers of the Old Testament, in like manner, | 


saw the Lord, but only for a short time. Our 
father Abraham, for instance, once or twice in his 
life beheld the great Jehovah made visible in 
the form of an angel or of a human being ; but how 
short were those hallowed moments! Such men as 
the prophets had from time to time direct com- 
enetoation with the Lord, but for the rest of their 
-— 55. 


| journey through this world’s desert they saw and 
heard nothing. They could only enjoy the manifesta- 
tion of the Lord’s presence by the aid of memory. 
They knew nothing of God made man, except from 
that little which they could remember of the moments 
when the Lord appeared to them in a human form and 
spoke with a human voice, 

But still they enjoyed the love and grace of their 
promised Messiah through believing in him; and 
the Holy Spirit, pouring His love into their hearts, 
reminded them of all that was suid and foretold of 
Him. The man who went before, though he saw 
nothing of the grapes, yet felt that they were thers 
Their weight pressed as a pleasant burden upon his 
shoulder, and the feeling of that. burden must have 
made him walk all the more cheerfully. Thus the 
old fathers carried Christ in their heart through faitb 
Israel was, as it were, bearing in its loins the promised 
child, which was to be born in due time. Tix 
believers of the Old Testament felt that their Messia! 
was with them and in them, from the pressure 
yearning) with which they looked out for His coming 
And as the man who went before from time to timc 
inhaled the sweet flavour of the grapes, when the 
wind happened to carry their fragrance to his nostrils, 
so also the old believers smelt the sweet savour of the 
Lamb’s perfect aud all-accomplished sacrifice, and of 
the costly spikenard flowing down His - priestly robe 
and kingly garment, as often as the Holy Spirit whis- 
pered into their soul about Him who was to come to 
save His people from their sins, and to become a light 
to lighten the Gentiles. 

So they walked on through this life’s dark valley, 
with joyful hope in their heart. The man who went 
before, knew that at the end of his journey he. might 
sit down and contemplate the precious bunch of grapes 
again, and enjoy it in rest and peace, Thus Jacob 
the patriarch, lifting up his eyes to his God, on his 
dying bed, ejaculated : ‘‘ I have waited for thy sal- 
vation, O Lord.” In the expectation of that salva- 
tion he had walked all the days of his long pilgrimage 
towards the promised city, and though he did not see 
it even on the last day of his life, yet he continued to 
expect that he would see it one day, when he would 
sit down with the people of God to enjoy the un- 
speakable peace of Shiloh. He and all the other men 
of God ‘‘died in faith, not having received the pro- 
mises, but having seen them afar off, and were per- 
suaded of them and embraced them.” Thus Joseph 
gave “commandment concerning his bones,” because 
he believed on Him who was to be revealed as the 
Resurrection and the Lifs ; and his remains were car- 
ried in the midst of Israel all through the forty years 
in the desert, to remind young and old of the fact, 
that their father, though he never saw a man rise 
out of the grave, yet continued to the end be- 
lieving that he would rise again through the power 
of the blessed One, in whom he trusted in life and 
| death, 
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We ought to look upon these patriarchs with a 
deep sense of gratitude and veneration. The man | 
who walked behind ought to be thankful to the man 
who went before, because, though having the less 
agreeable position, he occupied it faithfully and pa- 
tiently, If it is true that the patriarchs will not 
be made'perfect without us,” it is equally true that 
we never could have come to ** Mount Zion and the 
city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem,” had 
they not gone before and opened the way. Great, 
therefore, is the amount of love and reverence which 
the Church of the Gentiles owes to the godly men 
of Israel. They handed down that costly Branch to 
us; the blossonis and fruits of which they never wit- 
nessed. They fought and suffered, in order to keep 
it for°us, and: they died for its sake, though they 
lever saw it with their eyes, or handled it with their 
lands. Well may we look with a feeling of awe 
upon them'asa venerable cloud of witnesses, who, 
having walked so courageously before, have a right 
to expect that we should tread in their footprints, 
and walk on not less courageously than they, seeing 
that ‘we are not less privileged. 


Nay; we are favoured with innumerable privileges 
beyond’ them, as we may see on looking at the man 
who walked behind. He represents the believers of 
the New Testament, ** before whose eyes Jesus Christ 
has been evidently set forth.” While his comrade 
saw nothing but the dreary desert before him, he 
had continually before -his ‘eyes the previous ‘cluster, 
reminding him that there is a better land than the 
desert. And besides, he could from time to time re- 
fresh himself with a grape by the way. 

*¢ God hath provided some better thing for us,” the 
Apostle: says, ‘* that they without us should not be 
made perfect.” And truly it is ‘* some betier thing” 
to stand by the manger’that contains the wonderful 
Babe, to sit down at the foot of the cross upon which 
the Lamb,of God hangs, to see the open grave from 
which the Prince of Life rises, ‘‘ Kings and pro- 
phets,” the Lord said to His disciples, ‘* have desired 
to see with their eyes what you see, but. could not,” 
It was this great and glorious sight which old grey- 
headed Simeon waited for, to lay down his head in 
rest ; and when at length it came, and he held the 
long-promised Babe in his arms, he exclaimed, trans- 
ported with joy: ‘‘ Lord, now lettest thou thy ser- 
vant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation!” Yes, his eyes had seen it, and that was 
enough for the aged Israelite. He knew that now the 
salvation for which Israel had been hoping, with great 
desire, had really come. ‘Then, thirty years later, 
John the Baptist, the last in the hallowed succession 
of the old prophets, when he sees Jesus coming unto 
him, exclaims with ecstacy, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb. of 
God which taketh away the sins of the world!” 
Behold! There He is now before your eyes, He 
whom our fathers only saw afar off, whom they only 
knew through promise. Behold! Open your eyes 


now that you may see the Word of Life; stretch out 
your hands that you may handle it; for the Word 
really is made flesh, and dwelleth among us. He 





who speaks to you now, who eats and drinks with 


you, is no other than the Son of God made man— 
God Himself manifested in the flesh! Behold! 
that Lamb, which all the lambs, rams, bullocks, and 
heifers, whose blood for fifteen centuries has been 
streaming over the threshold of the Temple, fore- 
shadowed! There He is at length, to take away the 
sinus of the world. Our fathers only saw the blood 
of bulls and goats, which cannot take away sin, 
but now we behold Him whose blood cleanseth from 


| all iniquity. 


All this is implied in that one expression of the 
Apostle’ ‘‘God hath provided some better thing for 
us.” The man who walked before could see nothing 
of the grapes, except when the sun cast their shadow 
before him. He then saw the shape of the bunch 
thrown in dark lineaments on the sand. But his 
companion behind him saw the bunch itself, in all its 
riches. Thus the fathers of the old covenant only 
saw ‘* the shadow of good things to come, and not the 
very image ;” but we, who live in the ‘‘ better time,” 
we, upon whom the light of the glorious Gospel of 
Christ who is the image of God, shines—we see the 
very image itself—eternal life, not in shadow, but in 
reality ; resurrection and everlasting salvation, not in 
dead types, but in the living person of Him who was 
dead, but liveth, and shall die no more, for He hath 
the keys of death and the grave. The difference be- 
tween the two dispensations is so great, that the 
Apostle places them in opposition, so as to contrast 
with one another, as day contrasts with night, and 
life with’ death, ‘and’ righteousness with condem- 
nation. He admits that the ministration of the old 
covenant was glorious, and certainly so it was when 
contrasted with the idol worship and the abominations 
of ‘the heathen. Yet, when comparing it with the 
new covenant, he calls it ‘‘the ministration.of death,” 
and looks upon its glory as being no glory at all, by 
reasov of the infinitely higher glory of the ministra- 
tion;of the Spirit, which makes the lustre of the old 
covenant fade away, just as the stars disappear when 
the sun rises in his power. And, of course, so it 
must be, for Jesus is the sun, shining all over the 
world, and before him all types and shadows disap- 
pear, We are not in the twilight any more, we 
are;in broad daylight, For God hath given us that 
Spirit, through which, with open face, we behold as 
in a glass the glory of the Lord, and are changed into 
the same image from glory to glory. We have re- 
demption in Him. Itis not merely a prospective 
treasure, known only from promises, but it is a, pre- 
sent possession, which God hath given us in His dear 
Son. For we were dead in sins, but we are quick- 
ened ; we-live, and we know that we live by the 
Spirit that dwelleth in us, and assureth us that we 
are saved ; that God hath raised us up together, and 
made us sit together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus. 
We know that we are heirs of God and joint heirs with 
Christ ; wherefore it is said to us: ‘‘ All things are 
yours ; whether the world, or life, or death, or things 
present, or things to come; allis yours: because ye are 
Christ’s, and Christ is God’s,” Whatrich grapes! Well 
may the Apostle call us blessed, seeing that God hath 
revealed unto us by His Spirit the things of which such 
a man as Isaiah knew nothing, except that no eye had 
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seen’ them, no ear had heard them, and that they had 
not’ entered into any man’s heart. 

And yet we, too, though we know and possess so much 
more than did the fathers of old—we, too, only know 
in part. The man who walked behind, it is true, saw 
atid enjoyed the grapes, but he saw and enjoyed only 
a‘small portion of the exuberant abundance of which 
the’ bunch was a part. His brethren in the camp, 
too, would from that cluster picture to them- 
selves the riches and fertility of the land ; but how 
deficient and imperfect must the picture have appeared 
to’ them afterwards when they came to the land itself 
aud'saw it'in all its beauty and fruitfulness. And we, 
who Have seen Christ born and crucified and risen 
from the dead—whio have seen Him in the unspeakable 
beauties of His love and grace, of His suffering mercy, 
of His all-conquering power, of His faithfulness unto 
death—we only see through a glass darkly. What 
shall it not be when the glass is taken away, and we 
see face to face, and know even as we are known ! 

“We have ‘not yet reached the end of our journey. 
We are like commercial travellers, who only carry 
with them samples of the rich store of their ware- 
houses. The man who walked behind saw and enjoyed 
the grapes—but not in rest. He had to walk on con- 





tinually, “He saw and tasted the refreshing fruit, —but 
in the sweat of his brow. On and on he walked’; it 
was not the time for rest yet, but for toil and labour, 
And so we have to bear our daily cares and burdens, 
and to mix in the turmoil and bustle of the world, 
though we would rather sit down and enjoy fellowship 
with the saints and communion with our God and 
Saviour in the hallowed seclusion of devotional inter- 
course. But, no: on and on we must go, We may 
take a grape now and then to refresh ourselves, but 
continue our journey we must. We have a work to 
do yet, and that work is, not to eat the bunch our- 
selves, but to carry it to others that they may enjoy it 
with us, 
The man who walked behind enjoyed the grapes, 
—but in the desert. And many a battle had to be 
fought before he could walk through the vineyards 
and sit down under the vine and the fig-tree, and eat 
the fruit of the land in peace, If we hoped in Christ 
only for this life, we should be of all men the most 
miserable. We have Jesus in our hearts; but round 
about us there is sin and death. We have to go 
through many battles yet before we shall be with Him 
for ever ; but let us be of good cheer. Through Him 
we are more than conquerors, IL 





prosperity. Paradise seems to ‘have been tegaited 
for the soris of men. ‘Outward danger has been 
triumphantly overcome.’ Inwatd danger ‘has’ been 
éffectually' repressed by apostolic authority. The 
brightest ‘Visions of human happiness could hardly 
fiid ‘more ‘glowing description than’ in St. Luke’s 
words which set forth the state of those who believed. 
All things in common ; the general possession admi- 
nistered by men miraculously endowed with the Holy 
Ghost’; daily worship in the Temple ; daily commiemo- 
ration and spiritual participation of the Body and 
Blood of the Lord ; gladness and singleiéss of ‘heart, 
and ‘holy’ mutual ‘love / these ‘are the’ characteristics 
of ‘the happy band of pious Jews, not yet called 
Christians, which was rapidly increasing in Jerusalem. 
But this secénd Eden may not'abidé, any more than 
the first. Human infirmity is present still ;’ present, 
even in the highest spitit of man ; and in that, even 
when most specially dwélt in by the Spirit of God. 

“TY said’ that the distribution of the common ‘posses- 
sion’ had hitherto résted with the Apostles themselves, 
Than this nothing can ‘be clearer.’ The money 
brought’ in was laid at their feet. And had they 
before this been in the habit ‘of delegating the duty 
of distributing it to others, we should not ‘now first 
hear’ of that delegation “being determined on and 
carried out. But the Apostles were themselves Jews. 
Though two of them, Andrew and Philip, bear names 
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BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY, 
II.—JERUSALEM TO ANTIOCH. 


Hirnerro, the career of the Church has' been all | of Greek origin, and on’one occasion (John xii.) seem 
| tohave been the Channel of communication ‘between 


Greeks and our Lord, there is no reason'to suppose 
that ‘they were other than pure Jews by descent. 
Andrew indeed ‘was own brother to Simon Peter. 
Where personal selfishness and greed are’ absent, 
national party spirit may’ still be found. Complaints 
arose from the Hellenistic Jews who were believers — 
men of Grecian descent, adopted into-the family of 
Israel—that their widows were’ overlooked in’’ithe 
daily ministration of the common fund of the’Church, 
Let tis'‘notice how commotiplace, and’ how uniform 
in all'timé, dre these grounds of murmuring and of 
division’ in the Church, I knew ‘a’ neighbourhood 
wheré, in’'the: first years’ of a faithful and energetic 
ministry, it was made ground ’of ‘grave censure of the 
minister ‘that, in the increase of commuticants, per- 
sois ‘from ‘other villages consumed ‘ the’ parish: bread 
and wine! Let it’ be Jerusalem, ‘Alexandria, Rome, 
Géneva, England, Scotland, America—our infirmities, 
our party strifes, are in type the same ; and the miost 
trivial and everyday matters ‘will bréak’in amotig ‘and 
disturb the exercise of spiritual gifts and graces. ; 
At the sameé time, in the good providence of God, 
from these uhwelcome and unseemly disturbances 
spring the most important onward’ steps’ in ‘the 
Church’s progress, Even: 8o it ‘was in this ‘first 
example. Now first is the ministry widened, aiid 





passes “beyond the apostolic: body to another ¢lass “of 
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men, set over this oy oad, need by laying on of balids | 


and prayer, That every one, of these should ~bear | | dwelling-place of God. 


names more or less Grecian, is easily accounted for by | 
the necessity out of which their appointment arose. 
‘That they were chosen, not by the Apostles but by the 
multitude of the brethren, is a circumstance not lightly | 
to be, passed over. 

But, another thing also is worthy of our notice. 
These seven men are not, and are not intended to be, 
mere, distributors. of alma, The. solemnity of their 
appointment, the fact that they are the only order of | 
ministers co-ordinate with the Apostles, forbids such a 

,fupposition,; and as we read, the. facts themselves 
entirely preclude it. These men, “full of the Holy 
Ghost and of wisdom,” were not likely to. set aside 
_ all, spiritual gifts, and, to serve tables only. The 
result of their appointment seems to haye been the 
setting at zest of the present trouble, and is expressly 
stated to. haye resulted’ in a great increase of the 
number of believers: so that even of the priestly 

, order itself, @ great, multitude were obedient to the 
, faith, ., 

’ And ‘now, springs out of this matter, another, of 
-inestimably greater import in, the Chureh’s. history. 
One of these seyen, Stephen, soon rises,far above the 
rest in activity and notoriety. He exercises among 
the people miraculous gifts, hitherto confined to the 
Apostles. only, He disputes with thé Grecian Jéws, 
and in their synagogues silences all, objections by the 
wisdom and the power of. the Spirit with which he 
spoke. ‘The special character of his preaching may 
be surmised from the immediate result, and from the 
kind of charge which was brought siatnat him. ~ He 
‘had ;told them, as_he afterwards told the council, 
that. the, Most High dwelleth not in temples nine 
with. hands,; ; he had ventured to hint at the ttansi- 
toriness of the Mosaic, dispensation, and the indi- 
cations, ip. its , “most solemn ordinances, of the per- 
manent spiritual reign of ; Jesus of Nazareth. By 
words. like . these .the ‘ active enmity of fanatical 
Judaism was, awakened, Defeated in argument, it 
issues in force. ‘The Grecian Jews stir up the people 
by. exaggerated and false, reports of ‘Stephen’s sayings, 
; Hitherto the multitude has been with the Apostles, 


Hitherto, the council has been ‘afraid’ to’ progéed 
But now the nature of’ the |’ 


because of the people. 
charge. at once alienates the popular, affection. “As 
_ before.,,‘f;Hosanna” became, ** Crucify,” so now, 
Stephen. is dragged before the council, charged with 
haying spoken. blasphemous words ‘agaltint the ‘holy 
place and against the law, 

Tt is not my, purpose to follow, the. history into’ the 
details of, each narrative, or I would willingly have 
paused. oyer every incident in this great crisis of the 
iffhureh, and have traced the connection and effect of 

eyery, portion of Stephen’s wonderful speech. - My 
shine is rather’ to point out in short compass ‘the 
meaning.and coherence of the whole, and to trace, as 
it were, in a. bird’s-eye view, the paths by which the 
Church spread, from point, to point. in the prospect. 
At must suffice, then to say of this long and sote- 
what, difficult apology, that not a word of it is wasted ; 

that, the great theme of it is to show that the Koly 
people had been rebellious from the first, and that 


| 





‘it. 


holy places made with hands had never been ‘the 
Before it had come to an end, 
the martyr, provoked, most probably, by the ‘im- 
patience or hostile expressions of his hearers, burst 
forth into a torrent of fervid vituperation of the hard- 
| heartedness and rebellion of Israel. Upon this‘ the 
fury of ‘his enemies was aroused. ‘They seized him, 
and dragged him forth out of the city, and stoned 
him. 

This opened the flood-gates of persecution. From 
being a scene of triumph, Jerusalem’ became a scene 
of deadly ‘peril.'"One foe is proniinent’ among’ the 
rest, the “‘young man named Saul,” who makes 


| havoc of the church, searches houses for the faithful, 


and takes multitudes of both sexes to prison. 

And now commences a new period and form ’of the 
Church’s ‘activity. Hitherto ‘her course has’ beéu 
led“ander’ the immediate ‘guidance of the’ Apostles. 
The present dispersion is to prove, for the first time, 
that she has work to’ do without the Apostles. It 
was indééd “still their work, but their work ‘By 
delegation ‘to others, Judea’ and ‘Samaria (the ‘two 
next ldealities, be it’ observed, which the Lord had 
prescribed for’ the téstimony ‘to Him) ‘are ‘filled with 
the scattered members of the’ Church ; ‘and theafter- 
ward ‘familiar expression, “ preaching the ‘word,” 
first méets the eye. ~ Let us notice, also; another ex- 
pression, now found for the first time—‘the church 
which Was in Jérusalem.” We are now about to hear, 
not of the Mother Church only, but of churches in other 
parts.’ And'in this multiplication of churches, let us 
not fail ‘to observe ‘how the Spirit, in’ His manifold 
gifts and strength, asserts His independence of mere 
official co-operation of men. ' ‘Of all offices, none siirely 
was ever ‘so’ honoured ‘and 80 distinet as that of the 
‘Apostles:*Tn the’ infancy of ‘the Church, it seemé:l 
that nore but they were ever ‘to lead or' to enlarge 
“ Of the rest; durst no man join them,” as with 
great. power tliey gave witness to the Resurrection ‘of 
Jesus, “And now, while'their official 'work'is yet’ but 
midway, and much remains for them'to do, the very 


“first dispersion of the Gospel is’ carried’ on'without 


them. ‘The Spirit, working faith im man, is'not 
bound.” He is as powerful, in His voice ‘of persuasion, 
in the setyant and handmaid, in the babe andsuck- 
ling) as ii’ the Apostle’ ‘and’ the bishop.’ But kt“us 
also ‘Observe, that, although remaining in Jerusalem, 
the ‘Apostles'‘are not laid aside,’ No sooner does ‘the 
successful preaching of another of ‘the seven, Philip, 
tnake the founding of @ church ia Saniaria iniminent, 


1 than ‘two of the chief Apostles’ are’ sent’ down ‘to 


them} ‘and the formal ‘bestowal ‘of the gifts’ ofthe 
Spirit takes place by their‘hands: ' The founding and 
rulitig ‘of ‘the’ church, ‘thé orderly’ assembly ‘of ‘be- 
lievers, is bound to the’ appditited offices and “officers 


‘in’the’ church : but’ the’ spread ‘of the’ Gospel ‘from 
heart to heart, from the living voice to ‘the’ pricking 


Gonscitnée, is not’ thus bound, Every Christian is 
not a church-officer, not a conferrer of spiritual yifts, 
not an administrator ‘of the ‘sacraments, not a ‘public 


, preacher, or reader of God’s Word ; but ‘every’ Chris- 
;| tian is ‘a witness of Christ, and, ‘if nééd 80’ be, a 


missionary of Christ to his brethren. 
Let ‘us pass on, noting as we pass ‘any’ steps which 
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ave taken to assure the inward purity of the Church, 
or to extend its range without. To the first of these 
belongs that second protest against the base lust of 
jJuere in holy matters, which is furnished by the pro- 
posal of Simon Magus and its indignant rejection by the 
Apostles ; and to the second belongs the providentially 
prepared meeting between the deacon Philip and the 
(Ethiopian eunuch, who, being taught the truth 
respecting Jesus, beyond doubt became the bearer of 
the} ‘‘ good tidings ” to his distant home. 

And now the dawn of day is brightening rapidly 
onward ;-and He who at first commanded light to 
shine out of darkness, raises, in an unexpected quarter 
of the horizon, a burning and a shining light. I 
have ever felt that, among all the visible interpositions 
of God’s providence in history, none is so clear, or so 
worthy of our admiration, as the preparation and 
career of the young man Saul. That we may the 
better see this, let us briefly review the situation of 
the Church and the world in the time at which we 
have arrived., The Church, built upon the founda- 
tion of the old covenant, and destined to carry God’s 
building to its completion, has excited the bitter 
hatred of Judaism proper. This latter must either 
wane before it, or crush it. This is one great enigma 
to, be solved: to fuse into one the strictness of 
Judaism, and the belief in Jesus Christ. But look 
again. . The Gospel is, for all mankind ; is to. be re- 


_geived by the persuaded reason, to become wisdom to 


the enlightened intellect, to feed the yearnings of the 
loftiest spirit; and the intelligent nations of heathen- 
dom are facing the new religion in all the pride of 
highly cultivated intellect, and flushed with the 
triumphs of transcendant genius. A second problem 
then is, to fuse into one the simplicity which is in 
Christ and the subtilties, of human philosophy ; to 
show. that He is made to man the highest wisdom, 
mad that the discourse concerning Him can take up 
into itself all the materials, of which ages of the train- 
ing of the human understanding have taught the use. 


, There yet remains a, third difficulty—less in dimen- 


sions, and character, but not less needful to be over- 
come. We are treating of a time in the world’s 
history when human life was of small account, and 
personal safety can hardly be said to haye existed, 
Any j|human instrument undertaking the practical 
solution; of either of these great problems, must soon 
have been, borne down by hostile influences, and 
erushed in the attempt. 

Now. let. us again review.our ground, In the 
fusing of Christianity and Judaism, what and who is 
needed;?.. No shallow obseryer.of the customs and 


| Prejudices of Judaism will serve our purpose ; nor, 
,onithe other hand, any who shall have fallen short in 


his,estimate of the entire freedom of Christianity, and 
the ,full, extent. of; its encroachments on Judaism. 


_ The man; whom, we seek must be a pure Jew by birth, 


and; by, education imbued with the fullest and deepest 


knowledge. both of the law itself, and of that fabric of 


human. traditional interpretation which the Rabbis had 
built ™Mp,around it. 

(Then as, to our;second requisite. It, will obviously 
be hard to combine in one man the endowments which 


{. W8have just mentioned, with this other, no less neces- 





sary, that he should have been versed in the Greek 
tongue, which was then the universal vehicle of thought 
and argument ; should have been trained in Gentile 
habits of joining thought to thought ; and ‘should 
have acquired that degree of acquaintance with heathen 
literature, which might enable him to dispute with 
effect in Grecian schools and among Grecian audiences. 

Our third difficulty could only be overcomé by one 
who should possess the privilege, at this time not so 
common as it afterwards became, of Roman citizen- 
ship,—which might, by the peculiar immunities’ at- 
tached to it, exempt him from arbitrary punishment 
at the capricé of petty provincial’ officers, and’ give 
him the right of appeal to the great central power at 
Rome. 

I need hardly say that all these qualifications were 
united’in Saul of Tarsus. First, he was of unexcep- 
tionable Jewish descent: an Hebrew of Hebrews. 
Then he was brought up at Jerusalem, under Gamaliel, 
the most distinguished Pharisee of his time. Even 
more: he had been himself a keen and unsparing 
foe of Jesus and His Gospel. He had, for himself and 
for others, exaggerated to the utmost the antagonism 
between Christianity and Judaism. ‘He had ‘looked 
down, in his anxiety to prove their irreconciléableness, 
into the gulf which parted them ; and was not likely 
to attempt lightly or flimsily to bridge it over. He 
was the man, if ever there was one, to set forth 
the full freedom of the Gospel of Christ, and its in- 
dependence of Mosaic customs and’ ordinances. For 
these qualities, he had -himself hated and’ persecuted 
it. ; 

Again, he was born, and spent at all events many 


_important years of his youthful life, at Tarsus one of 


the principal seats of Grecian learning. There, he had 
acquired mastery of the Greek language, as then spoken 
and written in the East : and had ‘read ‘thosé ‘authors 
whose sayings he afterwards quoted in dispute ‘with 
Gentiles, and in his epistles to Grecian elitirches. 
Educated half at Jerusalem, half in Cilicia, his ‘mind 
had become accustomed to that form’ of logical argu- 
ment in words, and of joining thought ‘to thought, 
from which the pure Jewish mind was alien. © 

And add to all this, that as a native of “Tarsus: ‘he 
was born with the rights of Romat citizenship, which 
others, even in high station, had’ to acquire ‘at much 
cost, ‘ in 

I have said nothing as yet of personal qualifications. 
Yet these were to the full as marvellous, °° Hardly ever 
was man born with more qualitie’-tendirig to’ enforce 
persuasion, or to acquire influence over his ‘fellows. 
Ardent, sympathetic, universal in ‘his tegards, ‘and 
able to cast himself into every other ‘man’s’ ‘posi- 
tion ; within certain limits becoming ‘all things’to ‘all 
men, but absolutely immoveable ‘as td compromise — 
beyond these limits ; carrying all in’ his’ heurt,' “and 
making every man’s griefs and joys his own 4’ with 
tears for every sorrow, and glowing terms of ‘endéar- 
ment and congratulation ever on his tongue’; master, 
at the same time, of the most melting exhortation, 
and the keenest and most delicate irony ; pouring out 


-his words, which crowded one ‘another to keep pace 
“with the rapidity of his phases of thought, flying from 


proof to proof, and from one indignant’ refutation to 
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another ; sometimes seemingly. forgetful of his main 
subject, while he pursues word after word which have 
sprung up along the path of his disputation, then re- 
turning to it again, in like manner again to desert it: 
till at last all these off-lying ideas, and images, and) 
allusions, are bound! up, together in the majestic and 
overwhelming conclusion. Such was the. mind, and 
such was the heart, of which. God made. choice, \to 
bring, about the greatest revolution ever wrought in 
the history, of man. 

-If.we ask what were the outward characteristics of 
one who'was to do so mighty,a work; we find them 
summed up. by himself in representing the aspect: of 
him, by his enemies :—his bodily-presenee was weak, 
his speech was' contemptible. He was afflicted, at ‘alli 
events from the time of his:conversion, with‘a nervous 
malady, accompanied :|probably:, with, feeblenéss : of 
sight, of which he speaks as his: thorn in the flesh, a 
messenger of Satan sent ’to buffet him ;.and of which, 
when: he prayed repeatedly that it might be removed 


from him, the Lord spoke as weakness, wherein His | 
strength was to be perfected. Nor must the worderful | 


endurance and. self-spending be omitted, which have 
rendered St, Paul one.of the most notable among men. 
What a/record. of his labours and. sufferings :has :he 
given'us, in| that. summary in the Second Epistle: to 
the Corinthians! .How-he(\ever came to be “‘ Paul: the 
Aged,” might be matter, of marvel, did we not re-~ 
member Who was conserving him, and: for, what.end. 
All elements, of danger, all; details, of, adventure, all 
anxieties..and toilsj,.seem,;.pummedup..in his: one: 
person, Europe and) Asia-are fullof him. ‘‘ From 
Jerusalem. round about unto -Illyricum,” is but his 
note of journey made half .way.:! The: deserts have 
seen him struggling with their eand-storms;, the rivers 
have been breasted, by his arm; ‘the-deop has held 
him, hour after: hour, drifting solitary on its surface. 
Again and. again ocean has:.cast him. shipwreeked to 
laad, and |land ‘has yielded him, fall of fresh holy 
enterprise, .to.ocean. , Disputing:in the synagogue, 
working at the hair-cloth loom, singing at midnight. in 
the prison, kneeling; and mingling his teara with, his 
farewell prayers ‘on the. Syrian or. Milesian. shore, 
Preaching amidst the marble temples on Mars’ Hill at 
Athens, thanking God and, taking courage ‘on the 
broad:stones of the Appian Way ; clanking -his: chain 
as he writes in his hired house at Rome; where, and 
iniwhat. employ, do we not find this strange fervent 
man, this vessel of God’s election for the second 
founding of His: Church ? 

Such; then, was he- whom) the Lord grasped with 
His own hand, and rescued, from the ranks of foes and 
persecutors, for His own service, 

From the conversion of Saul, the history of St. 
Luke’s: second treatise assumes a wider range: It is 
henceforth | devoted.in the: main to following the 
labours: and: journeys of ‘the: new Apostle. Only 
while he is laid aside at. Tarsus, waiting and ripening 
for his great work, does St.. Peter. again appear as ithe 
chief actor in the narrative; And when he so appears, 
iti is to:pave the way for the. missionary. agency of 
St. Paul. After: that, we see him, except in the 
eouncil of ‘the Apostles, but-oncé more. After that, 
the Apostles: themselves, and. the Jerusalem church, 


| appear but: as’ pendants to: the action of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles. 

It required no less than a. special interposition by 
vision .and voice from heaven, and even after these, 
a special command and direct action of the Spirit, to: 
bring: about the admission of Gentiles, as such, into 


the Church of. Christ. He to whom the keys of the 





kingdom of heaven had been committed, is chosen to 
| open the door.of faith’ to the. Gentiles. Had not 
| the descent of :the Spirit in the house of* Cornelius 
, taken place, those Cyprians and Oyrenians who, being 
| dispersed on the. persecution which arose about: Ste- 
| phen, preached the word to Gentiles as well as: Jews, 
would. have ‘been repudiated by the central, authority 
in: the Ghurch ; and even the work of Barnabas and 
Paul, must ‘have: gone: on in) separation from James, 
| and.the Apostles and elders, in the holy city. As: it 
was, the Gentile :mission. was watched for many» a 
year with the strictest jealousy.., Within the: limits 
| of. the purest faith in Jesus Obrist as the Son of God 
and. the Redeemer, there subsisted in the. apostolic 
church two: parties, the Jewish and the Grecian); the 
former, in its: rigid: conservatism, represented by St. 
James, the brother: of the Lord, and the latter: by 
St: Paul;, In the Epistles of St. James, and St. Jude 
his brother, we discern no trace of any feeling incon- 
sistent with rigid conformity to Christian Judaism ; 
and even after the question of the general obligation 
of| circumcision was settled in the negativeby the 
council ,ati Jerusalem, we: find :a remarkable’ account 
of, St..Peter, who! had been walking in ‘the full liberty 
of, the: Gospel with St. Paul at Antioch, wavering 
and oscillating back again into the: limits ,of strict 
legal, observance on the arrival. of messengers: from 
the Judaizing: church of Jerusalem, Nay, 80) great 
was the influence of the re-asséftion ofthe venerable 
old customs, that even Barnabas ‘himself, who. had 
been. the, first; even apparently before i the:‘matter of 
Cornelius; to; recognize the grace of*,God' in: the 
Gentile’ converts, was carried. away: with their ‘dis- 
| Simulation, and. began: pulling: down that which she 
| had: helped to build. It required,..as we readin 
the.second chapter of the: Epistle to the Galatians, 
all.ithe plain speaking and fervour of St.Paul, 
| it: required an open rebuke of St.: Peter » before 
| them wall, +o assert: again the universality of Christian 
| liberty;and the nullity of the law as recommending 
| men’ to, God. . Such was the great revolution’ in 
| men’s thoughts, which the new Apostle was raiséd up 
to-work. There: is reason to believe that during) his 
lifetime its: ferment never subsided ;' that:however the 
whole apostolic: body were at unity as to the central 
verities of the; faith, there was ever this \effervescent 
margin:of differing views as tothe extent of Gentile 
liberty in the Church. And at this we need. ‘not 
wonder. _ With so considerable an element: of Judaism 
as every congregation: contained, it was’ necessary, as 
well as: natural, that the transition to the full freedom 
of the Gospel should be very gradual, and that:no step 
in it shonld be accomplished: until its ground ‘had 
been firmly and solidly assured. Thus we find that 
in thei Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, 
Golossians, ‘Philippians, and ‘even! as: late as) those to 
Timothy and: Titus, St; Paul: is ever employed in set- 
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tling questions between ‘the Jewish and Gentile ele- 
ments in the churches, or in denouncing Judaizing 
practices which were lingering among the converts. 

I have dwelt thus long upon this matter, because it 
in fact carries the history of the Church with it. As | 
soon as it became evident that the wider range of the | 
Gentile world, as such, was destined for the action | 
of the Church, it also became evident that Jerusalem | 
was no longer a fit centre! for its operations. ‘The | 
holy city could serve as the permanent metropolis for | 
those only who might retain the idea of Jewish obli- 
gation, or who, at all events, even when this was 
overcome, clung to the associations of the religion in 
which they had been born and: educated. For the 
pure Gentile. converts, Jerusalem would be an incon- 
venient and unwelcome place of resort. And accord- 
ingly, in the providence of Gud, no sooner does Gen- 
tile, Christianity gain even the slightest degree of 
recognition, than’ the head-quarters of the Church’s | 
activity are transferred to Antioch. Coincident with | 
the first: mission of Barnabas;:and his sympathy with 
the work wrought among: thé. Gentiles, is the founda- 
tion of the Church in Antioch. Immediately on that 
change of mind, he set. out for Tarsus, ‘to seek Saul. 
It was evident. that the work ‘and’ the workman now 
at: last required bringing:together, and that the way of 
the Lord 'was prepared, And thus we have Barnabas 
and: Saul settled for a whole year at Antioch, teaching 
the great multitude who there had embraced the 
faith. . And.a significant: notice is appended, marking 
the opening of the new era of church ‘life and action. 
Hitherto, the followers: of Jesus of Nazareth may 
have been known as a Jewish sect.' But from the 
moment when God made it plain that pure Gentiles 
were to be among its members, such designation was 
no longer possible. With a new mission, and a new 
condition of membership; a new name arose. In 
Antioch, famed as we are told for the aptitude of its 
citizens to invent nick-names, the new appellation of 
** Christian ” was first. given to the followers of Jesus. 
It: appears at first to have been strictly a nick-name. 
We do: not find it occurring in any of the earlier 
apostolic: epistles, nor indeed ‘at all in the sacred 
canon, except: once in the: Epistles: of St. Peter. 
And \even'then it appears rather as the name by 
which ‘a ‘persecuted: believer is to suffer, cast’ at him 
by his enemies, than as his own name for himself. 

11 With this opening of the new phase of the life of, 
the Church, we close the ‘preserit chapter. ©The rest 
of \this: wonderful book, so: full of undying interest 
and world-long edification, is, in the main; 'a record 
of missionary enterprise ; and to sum it up in our 
next chapter, will: not require the! proportion of our 
space,: which it occupies in. the second treatise of 
St. Luke. 

i) The changes which are eogliintsl in the Bric lish text 
in: the present portion of the Acts, are; 1. owing to 
the testimony of our most ancient MSS, and other 
authorities : 

idm ch. vii. 48, for ‘* temples,” read ‘* things.” 
isIn ich, viii. 10, ‘fthe-great power of | God,” >is 
literally, in all our oldest MSS, the power of God 
which is called great.” Ver. 37 should. be altogether 











omitted). It is wanting in all our earliest MSS. 





and ‘versions. It appears, from ‘its being cited! by 
Ireneeus in the second century, to have ' been» very 
early inserted ‘into’ the text, as were many other 
passages now wanting in this: book, which, ‘more 
than any other of the New Testament, suffered. in- 
terpolation (or abridgment, as the case may be) in 
the first ages, 

In ch. ix. 5, 6, all after “it ts hard . . . i” to 
the end of ver. 6, should be omitted. These words 
are not found in any Greek MS. in‘existence. - They’ 
were put'in here by Erasmus fromthe Latin versions, 
having been first. insertéd from ch. xxvis 14,: and 
xxii, 10. In ver. 20, “‘Christ” should be Jesus.” 
Ver. /31 should stand, ‘So. then)the church 
had peace throughout all! Judea’ and Galilee and 
Samaria, being built up and going onward in the 
fear of the Lord ; and was multiplied by the exhiorte: 
tion of the Holy ‘Spirit” 

In ch. x. 6, the words, “he shall tell-thee shat 
thow oughtest to ‘do,” should be omitted : as also should 
the’ words, ‘‘ which were sent unto him from Cor- 
nelius,”? in ver. 21. In ver. 23, read, ‘* And on the 
morrow he rose up and went away ‘with them.” 

In: ch. xii. 10, the Cambridge MS.. reatts, 4‘ they’ 
went out, and descended’ the. seven steps, and-passed 
on through one street.” This is‘one of ‘those places, 
where'the words seem to have been in the: original 
text,:and afterwards: to have been excluded in thé 
process ofiabridgment. 

2, The alterationsrequired, owing’to our translators 
not having accurately represented’ the sense, are ‘as 
follow :—In ch. vii. 1, it should’ be, ‘“ But: the high 
priest;” d&e., and in ver. 2, “ Men, brethren,” should 
be Brethren.” In ver. 20, ‘* exceeding fair,” is; 
in the original, “ fair’ unto God,”' In’ ver. 22; 
‘learned ” does not mean ** learned)” in our ordinary 
acceptation of the word, but is used in the old‘ sense 
of ** taught;”' as in “ Learn’ me “thy precepts,” It 
had better, therefore, be ** instructed.” In ver. 26: 
it should stand, ‘‘ and set them at peace, saying * Ye 
are! brethren)’” dre, In» veri: 86y | “' This }; Moses 
brdught” them out, showing wonders,” é&e..: In‘ ver! 
38, + church” is more’ propérly:\** assembly,” "and 
“lively” should be “ living.” In) ver. 44 it:should, 
stand, ‘‘ as He appointed ‘who spake unto’ Moxes,”’ 
In. ‘ver, 45, ( * which also our’ fathers «inheriting, 
brought) in with Joshua at’ their taking “possession 
of the’ Gentiles.” -In ver. 46, ** desired” ‘should: be 
“asked -permission.”» In«ver, 53, “amen who. ‘wea: 
ceived the law at the injunction: of ‘‘angels.”))\In 
ver, 59, ** calling upon God, should be “ praying.” 
Ttds literally, *§ invoking.” 

In ch. viii. 6, ‘* hearing and csetiag,?? should be,) 
‘¢ when they: heard them, and saw.” In ver. ‘9, 
it should :be » “\Simon;\' which was. beforetime ial 
the same city, using sorcery and bewitchings,”: de. 
In ver. 13) it;should: be: ** signsyand great miracles,” 
In ver. 20,. ‘¢ thou thoughtest to acquire the gift ‘of 
God.” Inver. 26, instead of ‘and the: angel,” 
‘¢ but an angel ;” and im the same verse, for “‘:Gaaza, 
which . is: desert,” 4 Gaza : this: way: is desert.” In 
ver. 30, “¢ Yea, but understandest thou,” dé. Ver. 
39, caught away Philip, and the eunuch saw him 
no more ; for he went on his way rejoiciug.” 
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Ch. ix. 1, ‘omit “ owt “breathing ” means both 
breathing im, inhaling, and -breathing’ out, exhaling. 
Ver. 15, ‘‘'the Gentiles” ‘should be ‘* nations!” In 
ver. 21, render, for perspicuity, ** destroyed in Jeru- 
salem them that called on thismame.” And in ver. 
22, for **wery ‘Christ,” ** the Christ.” » Ver. 24, for 
‘* the gates,” ‘*even the gates.” In ver. 29, ** Gre- 
vians,” are ** Grecian: Jews.” In ver.:'32; ‘§ quar- 
ters” is’ not expressed inthe original ; the meaning, 
perhaps, is’ rather, “* passed throughout all the be- 
liévers.” In ver, 34, *: Jesus Christ ” should, in this 
place, be ‘* Jesus the Christ.” * 

In ch, x. 11,:** knit at the four corners,” should be 
‘** tied by fout rope-ends.” “In ver. 15 it should 
stand, ** Those ‘things which'God hath eleansed, call 
not thow common”: In ver. 25, ** as’ Peter: was 
coming im;” should be~'‘: when~(Peter -had come! in.” 
The word “ him,” after ** worshipped,” may be right, 
but! ‘is not expressed'in the’ original. \ In ver. 28, 
**but” should be! ** and,” the'stress! in reading being 
onthe “ye” in the beginning of ‘the verse, and on 
‘* me”? in the latter part. » Inver. '36, ‘all? should 
be ‘“:all men,” and atthe beginning of ver. 37 should’ 
be; “ Ye know'the matter, which was ‘published; ” 
and farther on in the verse, * how God anointed Jesus 
of Nazareth,” should ‘be, ** Jesus of Nazareth, how 
that God anointed him.” '<In’ ver. 40, '** shewed him 
openly,” is literally '* permitted him: to become ‘mani- 
fest.” In ver. 42, it should stand, ‘* which ‘is’ or- 
dained by God, Judge: of quick ‘and dead.” In ver. 
47, ** water” should’ be the water,” .2., the water 
commonly used for that ordimanev, ’ 

In ch. xi. 4)'it should stand, *‘ But: Peter began 





and’ rehearsed unto ‘them: in order.” | In ver. .5, 
*¢ corners” should be ‘* ropes :” and in ver. 6'should 
stand, '** saw the four-footed beasts: of the earth; and 
the ‘wild beasts, ‘and the creeping things, and the fowls 
ofthe -air.” «In ver. 9, .‘* what! things God | hath 
cleansed; ‘those call not thou common.” | In ver, 13, 
for ‘f aw angel,” \** the angel.” In ver.:17, ‘‘.who 
believed,” should be ** whem we believed,” é/e.,** whetr’ 
we begun to believe.” Ver, 19 should begin, ‘* So 
then they.” Before ‘* Jews” omit‘ the.” | Ver. 20 
should begin, ** But some:of thém,’? and. instead of 
6 the Grecians,” should’ stand ** Grecians also.” In 
ver. 21; for ** believed, and» turned,” should ‘stand, 
“which believed, turned.”? ‘Im ver. 22, '** tidings of 
these things,” should’ be §* tidings of them,” viz., of 
the persons, In ver. 26, ‘*.and the,” should be,\‘f.and 
that the.” In ver. 27,‘ came”: should be “ came 
down.” 

Ch. xii. 1} the rendering ‘is, '** laid his hands upon 
certain ofthe church to vex! them.’ In ver.4, in- 
stead of ‘‘\Haster,” it should be ‘‘ the Passover.” In 
evety. other place in the New Testament, but this, the 
word ‘pascha | is so’ rendered. ' In ver. 5, ** of the 
church,” would now be expressed |‘‘i\by the ‘ehurch.” 
In ver. 6, for'‘* would have brought,” substitute {was 
about to: bring ;” and. ‘4 the | keepers”; should. be 
*$: keepers.” In ver, 7, “ ati angel ;”! and. instead of 
“the prison,” ** the chamber.) In, ver, 8, it should 
be;: “ hedid so :?) the words ‘ so he, did,” ido, not, in 
modern’ Nnglish, mean quite the same!thing.. In ver. 
12; ‘¢ had considered,” ‘should! be *‘ knew.” | Ver, 13 
should begin; ‘‘ And‘wher! he had knocked ;”| and 
ver. 14, **:And knowing Peter’s voice.” 





FRUITS ‘OF FREEDOM’ IN THE VALLEYS; 
OR; ‘VISITS TO ‘THE ‘VAUDOIS IN 1854 AND IN 1865, 


Ir was in the autumn of 1854 that I paid my first | 


visit to. the Vaudois. in their mountain home,in the 
north-west corner of Italy,; ‘The singular grandeur of 
the scenery of that region might, have been sufficient 
of itself to. attract any lover of. nature,to it, and to 
keep. him lingering in,it,for weeks ,together.,..But 
I wished to visit’ a place: which; was, more than, any 
other in Europe, a land; of martyrs, and.whose. every 
rock and..caye, and mountain and; stream, had,,asso- 
ciated with it some story of Christian. heroism,.,,I 
wished to hold intercourse with a;people whose: fathers 
had been the faithful guardians.of Christian. truth 
through so many dark ages, and centuries. in. which 
every other part of Christendom had. bowed: its neck 
before the dominant superstition. I desired to witness 
the high morality, and to,;mingle jin, the, simple wor, 
ship of a. Church which, in its own strong language, 
had ‘never: sucked the milk.of the, she-wolf of 
Rome ;” which could trace .back,, its history in, an 
unbroken line of light far beyond the days of Claude 
of Turin, in the eighth century ; which I regarded then, 


‘and which further inquiry has led me ;with a still 
‘ firmer conviction to regard. now, as the living archway 
“between primitive Christianity and; Protestantism, the 








golden candlestick set, up, by the hands.of Apostles, or 
of. men who had conversed with Apostles, and which 
has never;, from.that,hour, to; this, been. removed out 
of its place. .But:that which, above.,all things, bore 
me, to the valleys .at;that time, was the hope, which 
many, signs were. beginning to awaken, that Italy was 
soon, to become. accessible; to; evangelistic effort, and 
the, wish to ascertain whether the Vaudois Church was 
in, a condition, in, point, of liberty, education, and 
Christian life, for taking ,advantage..of the golden 
opportunity; that. was coming, and of entering by ‘‘ the 
great door and effectual” that at any moment might 
open. before:it,; I shall describe how I;found it; then ; 
and, haying ;visited it. again during. the -present year, 
with Italy laid open to,the Gospel during the eventful 
interya],.F shall, state. the measure in which it has 
become alive, to its responsibility and begun to fulfil 
its new, mission. 

The, simple eloquence, of Felix Neff, who had come 
across the Cottian Alps in the. preceding age, and 
made repeated circuits throughout,the churches of the 
valleys, had.done much;to awaken them out of the 
depression and lethargy into which many of them for a 
time. had. sunk... At a somewhat. later period, the 
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| generosity and energy of General Beckwith had given 


them school-houses, and even ‘helped to provide them 
with bridges and roads,‘and the unselfish and life- 
long kindness of the accomplished and judicious Dr. 


Gilly had built and endowed their college at La Tour, | 


had provided them with a library of five’ thousand 
voluniés, and interested in their’ behalf many liberal 
friends in England. The recent revolution of 1848, 
which had given constitutional government to Pied- 


' mont, had also begun to tell favourably upon the prac- 


tical’ liberty of the Vaudois Church. It might not, 
indeed, have been easy as yet to point to many in- 


| tolerant laws that had been expunged from ‘the Sar- 


dinian’ stattite-book, but the administration of the 


worst of them ‘was suspended, and'many signs made it | 


evident. that the iron hold of bigotry was beginning to 
The shameless processions and vociferous’ | 
chantings of priests and monks around Vaudois tem- 
ples’ on’ Sabbath,’ by which the voice of the preacher | 
was often’ drowned, and the worship suspended, had 
céased ;" while the stealing of Vaudois children and | 
immuring them in Romish schools and convents, had 
beéome an experiment too unpopular and too perilous | 
to be again repeated. 

Still the ‘measure ‘of religious liberty that had: been 


_ obtained up to this period amounted to little more than 
The policy of restriction came | 


a telaxation of bonds, 
in'the place of that of suppression. Even when the 
parishes of the Vaudois were unmanageably large, they 
were not allowed to subdivide them and to introduce 
additional pastors ; whilé'the Romish priests were out 
of ‘all proportion to the’ Romish population that was 
scattered throughout,the valleys. In one: parish where 
the majority of the people were Protestant there were 
eight priests, and in another parish where the only 
Roman Catholic was one old woman, she had a whole 
priest to herself. Books could not be obtained from 
foreign countries except by paying enormous duties; 
while the use of the printing-press within the boun: 
daries of the valleys was sternly forbidden. 
attempts at proselytism from the Church of Rome 
contifiued to be prohibited under the severest penal- 
ties. We ‘recollect to have slept one night in’ the 
little Roman Catholic town of’ Peroza, which was 


separated: from the Vaudois territories only by a nar- | 


row stream, and from which the Vaudois manse of 
Pomare could be ''teached in six minutes, yet all 
Protestant preaching in it was strictly disalldwed, 
éven a Protestant ‘school conld not be reared, and 
the ‘Vaudois pastor could’ not’ have slept in it for a 
night without incurring the risk of imprisonment or 
exile, 


And while the important concession had been made | 


of allowing the Vaudois to migrate beyond their own 
narrow valleys to the cities and towns of Piédmont; 
ahd to erect places’ of ‘Worship for themselves where 
their numbers had become considerable; and while prac- 
tical advantage had been taken of this‘ letigthening 
of ‘their cords,” in the ‘erection of a beautiful and 
stately Vauidois temple at Turin and’ ‘of another at 
Pignerolo not far from the’ ‘confines’ of the valleys, 
still it is'to be remembéred that the letter of the con- 
cession’ only extended as yet to Vaudois immigrants, 
Intolerance even pursted them from tle church to | 


All direct | 


the churchyard, | I:remember to have been present) in 
one of their burying-places on the occasion of a funeral, 
and to have: been struck with observing that there was 
nota single tombstone or memorial of,any kind in 
the whole ‘of that spacious field of graves’ to; tell 
who slept beneath. On-calling the' attention of the 
pastor to the circumstance at the close of the funeral; 
and telling him how’ much I missed: the absence of 
those memorials’ which often invest; with so touching 
an interest:an English or’ a. Scottish burial-ground,.I 
learned from him that \the practice was forbidden. for 
| the avowed reason that it was presumptuous ‘to express 

any hope'on the death of a‘heretic, and that even ‘the 
| permission to! surround their burying-places with walls 
| was a coneession of & date by no. means remote. 

And yet the Vaudois had by this. time begun to; be 
hopeful. ») They felt their bonds to be silently. loosening 
and falling off one by one, and believed that the new 
constitution of 1848, while it had already given them 
some liberty, would gradually yield them more, ‘Look- 
ing down from their mountain-sides on the vast plains 
of Piedinont and pene they already forecast the 
hour ‘when ‘they should. be planting ‘on them: the 
| standard of a free Gospel... I was ‘greatly: interested 

by the manner in which this. new-born hope: found 
utterance on occasion of one of their great .historical 
commemorations at the Balzile rock.’ From:this rock, 
in. 1689,Henri Arnaud, with 500 Vaudois,: the 'rem- 
nant of ‘those whom he had led:back from exile, had 
| defended himself for many) months with amazing 
| military skill and prowess against the French Catinat 
and more than 20,000 assailants ; antl on: a, beautiful 
morning in August, 1854, mote than 3000 Vaudois had 
assembled to celebrate this wonderful defence beneath 
the--very-shadow of the rock where it had occurred. 
Old men and women had found their way to the spot, 
we knew; not; how,—little children, young men and 
maidens, éven the chamois-hunter had been wooed for 
a time from: his adventurous sport far up in the 
neighbouring mountains, and stood leaning on his gun 
on the outskirts of the assembly. ‘The nattiral’scenery 
did much'to deepen the impression of the’ spectacle. 
There’ was'the proud rock itself rising ina'suécession 
of natural terraces ‘to mid‘héaven, wheré Arnaud and 
his’ bravé companions ‘for’ months had watched- and 
| prayed } ‘there was the little’ mill whére their'corn had 
often been prepared at'midiight, and beyond and above 
| wére’ roaring torrents, ‘bounding’ cataracts, and ‘lofty 
mountains, ‘here vine-covered, there pine-crowned or 
crested with eternal snow ; ‘while ‘over the whole scene 
there stretched the deep blue Italian sky. ° I can‘well 
remember how the spéeechés of ‘that day ‘ot’ only 
dwelt upon ‘the great past, but’ upon 'the opening “and 
brightening future. And there was hope ‘also’ ii’ the 
maniiér in which the great ‘niultitude, with their’ 3000 
voices, satig the netional ‘dtithérh Of their people,’ * The 
Return' of ‘the 'Exiles.”’' Never did’ miusi¢e moves in 
friends and myself as this did. | Now it ‘satik in the 
most tender pathos, row it rose in calm ‘confidenoe, 
| or ‘swelled’ in'bold defiance } this moment it'was' ‘bof 
as’ JMoliati’ strains, 'the next’ lond’as the thunder, and 
| all ‘echoed’ back frm those rocks’ which were” ‘vodal 
| With’ such ‘glorious memories. We felt ‘that? Provi- 
| dence'haa ‘a great work for that people ‘yet'to’ de. 
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More than one brother that day asked the question, | much. to say that the reviving commerce of Italy is 
** May not this martyr-Church of the past be destined | disturbing the gloomy night-birds of her old super- 
to. become for Italy the missionary Church of the | 


future ?” 


Zion”? awaking to liberty and hope, the words of the | the ancient darkness with it. 


stitions, and that every ship, as it sails away from 


And as we saw this “captive daughter of | the now crowded port of Genoa, carries away some of | 


In. the hands of 


prophetic psalm were in many a heart, ** Though ye | earnest and prudent men, there came with those 
have lien among the pots, yet shall ye be as the wigs | | changes a great opening for Christian evangelism. 


of. a dove covered with silver, and her feathers with | 
yellow gold.” .We are now to see how far events in 
the interval have verified these anticipations. 

It is generally known that the first attempt of the 
Vaudois to extend their evangelistic effurts. beyond 
the boundaries of Piedmont, by planting a mission in 
Florence,: were unsuccessful. The Grand Duke. of 
Tuscany was still in power, and. by his ‘authority M. 
Malan, the Vaudois evangelist, was bauished from 
Florence, and, guarded by soldiers; conducted across 
the frontiers of Tuscany, . with sufficiently’ broad 
hints that if he ever ventured to return it should be 
at:his peril. But four years after that great meeting 
of the Vaudois pastors and people under-the shadow 
of the Balzile rock; there began a stccession of rapid 


changes over all Italy, which both increased the con- | 
stitutional liberties of Piedmont itself, and, with some. | 





The Vaudois believed this, and have: been acting 
accordingly. 

One of: the boldest and wisest. steps:taken by the 
Vaudois Church for the future religious good of Htaly, 
immediately. after. those revolutionary changes: of 
1858, was their founding of a new Theological. Col- 
lege at. Florence, for the training of young mem: for 
the Christian ministry. ‘This was in ‘effect. owning 
that. the time had come for their adopting.a new 
centre of operation, and measuring out the whole 
kingdom as their field. The College building, pur- 
chased, for the Vaudois by the munificence of a few 
British and American. Christians, is a grand old 
palace inthe Piazzi Pitti. It contains lecture-rooms 
for the_ professors, dwellings for the professors ‘and 
their families,.school-rooms for male and: female 
classes, dormitories for the students, and a large hall 


r 


exceptions, ‘extended liberty over the whole Italian || for the accommodation of a second congregation on 


peninsula. 
those crowding and momentous events, or to: refer to 
the various actors in 'those mighty changes. It is 
enough for our present purpose to ‘say that, in an 
almost incredibly short. period from the beginning of 
the movement; the Vaudois, looking down from their 
mountains, saw Lombardy delivered from the yoke of 
Austria, Tuscany from the dominion of her Grand 
Duke, the kingdom of the Two Sicilies from a tyranny 
as stupid as it was ferocious, Modena and Parma 
sharing in the new-born liberty ;—all Italy, in - fact, 
with the exception of Venetia and a fragment of the 
Papal States, fused into one great. kingdom, and 
liberty of worship and of proselytism conferred upon 
a people not greatly inferior in numbers to the whole 
of the inhabitants of Great Britain.and Ireland. 

It would, indeed, be greatly’to overrate the oppor- 
tunity, or at least unduly to underrate the difficulties, 
were ‘anyone to imagine that the same amount’ of 
practical: religious liberty was by this means obtained 
for Italy as- has forso: many ages been possessed ‘in 
England. ‘Even when the constitutional: principles 
embodied in the legislation of a kingdom ‘are: theo- 
retically sound; practical liberty in’ religious’ matters 
must always to a:considerable extent be the growth 
of time. ' When the majority of ‘the people have not 
yet renounced the old superstitions, and the priest- 
hood have: been aroused to jealousy and vigilance: by 
untoward events, there are a thousand ways in which 
the operation’ of tolerant laws may continue for a time 
to be thwarted. Though we are bound to set over 
against this the’ principle, that there is an affinity be- 
tween all the different kinds of freedom, and that when 
men have once come to discuss freely the measures of 
kings aud parliaments, they will not be longin carrying 
their right of private judgment farther, and roughly 
handling the decrees of popes and councils. Besides, 
commerce is the friend of free thought, and free thought 


is the friend of pure Christianity ; and it is not too | 


This is not the place in which to describe | that side of the Arno. 








There is something truly 
interesting, even in the locality of this promising 
Vaudois college at Florence. For within sight of it 
there stands a: monument, érected. in former, days by 
papal hands, to. celebrate the: martyrdom ‘by fire on 
that spot of a band of Vandois; who counted not their 
lives dear to themselves for the Gospel’s sake— 


** But silently, in fearless faith, 
Bowed their noble souls to death.” 


And nearer it still is the palace of the Grand Duke, who 
not) tiany, years before had driven a Vaudois minister 
beyond the borders of his dominions, and the Gospel 
with him. And’ now there are the Vaudois, none 
seeking to molest them, with their nursery for hun- 
dreds of ministers and evangelists in the new capital 
of Italy, while the Grand Duke has become himself 
an exile, his own former subjects not able to tell, and 
not caring to know, whither he has fled. 

The other moveménts of the Vaudois have been in 
harmony. with this bold step, so expressive of faith and 
hope, When in the month of May in the present 
year my friend and I descended from the .Hospice of 
St. Bernard into Italy, we scarcely had time once more 
to look around on the beautiful land, and to call to 
remembrance the poet’s words— 

* Even in thy desert, what is like to, thee ? 


Thy, very, weeds are beautiful, thy waste 
More rich than other climes’ fertility ” — 


until we found ourselves listening to the singing of 
hymns ina Vaudois school, inthe lovely and ancient 
frontier town of. Aosta. A.few days more and we were 
in the valleys, standing at the door of the old church 
of St. Jean shaded by some grand old chestnut ‘trees, 
and. waiting the opening of the annual synod of the 
Vaudois. ‘A crowd of earnest people, filled: the, vener, 
able and spacious temple as soon as it was opened, and 
welcomed ithe pastors down from, their mountain- 
homes, and up from the plains and cities of Italy ; 
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the deputies from foreign Churches alone occupying the 
whole of the semicircular seat nearest to the president. 
The professors from Florence were there to tell of seven- 
teen students who had been in attendance on. their 
college during the last session, five of these Italian 
but not Vaudois, one an ex-priest, and another a 
monk. And while, eleven years before, the synod 
could only point to two or three churches outside their 
valleys, the number of their churches and_ stations 
had increased in the interval to forty, almost every one 
of them having one or more schools attached to it. 
Some of these Italian churches have become great 
centres of influence, such’ as that of M. Ribetti, at 
Leghorn, which keeps the priesthood of that old sea- 
port in constant agitation, and that of M. Pilatte, at 
Nice, which, though no longer geographically in Italy, 
is still a Vaudois church, where multitudes of noble 
invalids, from Russia and other parts of Europe, wor- 
ship' every winter, and carry home, in many instances, 
a sacred fire which will-never go out. Others of these 
new Vaudois churches, such as those which have been 
recently formed in. the island of Elba, have originated 
in circumstances that appear like a visible Providence 
working for this interesting people. 
wonld put it in their power in a few years to increase | 
the number of their churches and stations to a hun- 
drel:: But for the most part they are’a poor people, 


small proprietors of an unduly subdivided soil within’ 


which they have been cruelly hemmed for centuries, 
able to'do little more than afford a willing but scanty 
mixiintenance to their own pastors. Were the deputies 


More money | 


from this wealthy land wrong, or rash, in saying ‘to 
them, in the words which cheered Carey'on to India, 
‘* If you will go down to the pit, we will hold ‘the 
ropes.” 
only men: who are to evangelise Italy. _ It is not im- 
possible that within the bosom of the Church of Rome 
itself there may be other Savonarolas, in whose hearts 
the truth is now working with a secret power which 
will not permit them to continue much longer silent; 
and which. will.send them forth ‘to help forward: the 
regeneration of their great land. But the Vandois 
are undeniably the men of all others at present -on the 
field, who most deserve to be trusted, encouraged, and 
assisted.': And. oh, to see Italy brought under the 
influence of. the religion of Christ !.. She has: had 
her period: of pagan magnificence, which culminated in 
the reign of Augustus ; she has had her period of great 
sculptors; and painters, when Michael Angelo and 
others made’ Florence and Rome’ illustrious ; she-has 
had her: period of commercial grandeur, when her mer- 
chant::princes sent forth their rich argosies to every 
sea froin the crowded sea-ports of Genoa and Venice! 
But what will all:these be to the period: of her Chris 
tian greatness,, when she becomes: great. after: the 
Divine ‘standard, of greatness?) We do not see’ this 
| blessed state of. things as. yet ;' but: we seé the picture 
in onr Lord’s parable beginning to: be realised, of the 
woman hiding the leaven in the three measures of 
| meal,:and in faith and hope we. anticipate: the time 
| when the whole lump shall be leavened, 
ANDREW THomson. 
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THE ROYAL’ LAW. 


rhea BY JOHN C. MILLER, 


“Dorizs to man are duties to God. The second | 
table of the Decalogue rests upon the same authority 
ag the first—no less than the first, was graven by 
the very fingers of God, and given amid the thunders 
and lightnings of Sinai. _ The same God who in 
His first four commandments provided for the purity 
of His own worship and, the honour of His own 
name and the hallowing of His own Day, provided in 
the last six for man’s duty to the person and tlie pro- 
perty of his fellow-man. The latter, therefore, no 
less than the former, are Divine laws ; and, while in 
their requirements and prohibitions they are adapted 
to the relationships in which we stand to'each other, 
our obedience to them rests ultimately upon our 
allegiance to God. The breach of them is the trans- 
gression of God’s law. 

Thus David, in his lowly confession of his: blood- 
guiltiness and adultery, crimes which had been, more 
immediately, breaches of the second table—‘‘ Against 
Thee, ‘Thee only, have I sinned, and done: this evil 
in 'Thy sight.” Not that his sin had not in- 
volved grievous and irreparable wrong to Uriah and 
to Bathsheba ; but that, when regarded as hateful in 
the eyes: of the most ‘holy’God, and as a transgres- 
sion of His law, all- other considerations gave place 


—— 


D.D., BIRMINGHAM. 


| awhile: to! this, that in sinning against: man, he had 
sinned against the: Lord. 

Henee,.in our review aud acknosladgment of past 
sins and shortcomings, and in.our present endeayours 
after the attainment.of a consistent. Christian eonver- 
sation, we must ever be watchful against the error of 
regarding our duties to our. fellow-men as of subor- 
dinate importance. This applies: not merely to those 
plain‘and obvious obligations to honesty and justice, 
the.importance of which, even for the maintenance of, 
social order, is recognised by all but the lawless.in 
every civilised community ; but tothe entire round of 
the duties. of the second: table, as its commandments,are 
expounded. by the Great Teacher, and interpreted | by 
the large requirements of Christian love—that love 
which ‘‘worketh no jill: to, his, neighbour,” | and. is, 
therefore, ‘‘the fulfilling of the law.” 

For the regulation of our duty to our fellow-men, 
God ‘has given: us what St; James terms “ Toe Roya 
Law "+ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as. thyself,” 


Christian ethics—‘‘ Do as you would be done by ;” 
a rule all-comprehensive in its. sweep, and capable 
of. universal: and most minute application... By, this 
rule are we to expand and expound the second branch 





We are far from saying that these are the 





Upon this. is based the great and fundamental rule of | 
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of St: Paul’s tripartite division of Gospel teachings | 
the'living ** righteously,” no less than“ soberly,”’ and | and example of our Redeemer’s love. 


*< podly,'in'this ‘present world.” 

This: “*Royau Law” is the subject of our present 
paper. 
We feel that we have rights at the hands of our fel- 
lows, ‘and ‘these rights we expect and: demand that 
they recognise. We are immediately sensible of their 
violation: | We feel such a violation to be inequitable 
and wrong. ‘And isuch wrongs are‘ repugnant to a 
principle inwrought by our Maker into the’ original 
constitution of our naturc—the principle of Self-love. 
This principle of self-love, in an unfallen ‘creature, in- 
volved no’ sin or imperfection, ‘but ‘was a necessary 
element of his nature ; being, in' other words, but the 
desire 'for his own happiness and well-being. Under 
the all-corrupting ‘influence of sin in the depravation 
of man’s nature, self-love degenerated into selfishness. 
** Selfishness,” says Dr. Harris; ‘is fallen’ self-love.” 
This' principle, ‘thus’ perverted, became *the fruitful 
source of ‘evil in’ man’s’ heart and life, impelling him 
to the transgression of his duty ‘alike toward: his 
Maker’ and his’ féllow. His view of happiness was 
perverted .and depraved. He pursues it henceforth 
in sélfish disregard to the happiness of his' fellow-man, 
and ‘m violation of his rights ; doing unto’ others as 
he ‘would not that others should do to ‘him. 

** The Royal Law” appeals to the due and just exer- 
cise of that very principle, which, ‘when ‘thus perverted 


between man and man. We have a principle within 
us which inclines at all times to the strict testing of 
the conduct of our fellow-men towards us, which 'de- 
mands ‘from them the recognition of our rights, the 


It appeals-to a principle within’ our nature. | our own, and what we should demand. that he should 


_ do or'not do towards us, the same must we do or not 


does the Gospel constrain, by the superadded motive 
Our hearts are 
to be so elevated and expanded from their selfishness, 
as that our neighbour’s rights are to’ be respected as 


do towards him. 

The manner in which the precept is to be carried 
out must ‘be considered somewhat in detail. Speak- 
ing’ generally, the manner of its application is. suffi- 
ciently obvious. It is by reversing our neighbour’s 
case and our own, by changing places with hint. Or, 
as'Bishop Atterbury states it, ‘‘ Put thyself into such 
& man’s condition, and consider what treatment, what 
favours, in that case, thou mightest fairly and justly 
expect from him, and. be thou sure to deal with him 
according to thy just and regular expectations, And 
this’ 1 ‘take to be the true explication of that other 
equivalent precept; given in the Gospel, to love our 
neighbour as ourselves; which we may then, in the 
most proper and strict sense of the words, be said to 
do, when we first place ourselves in our neighbour's 


|stead, and then learn to love him,: by considering 


what degree of love and goodwill, of forbearance and 
forgiveness, we might, under that change of! circum- 
stances, challenge from him.” He ‘has used, you will 
have observed, a limitation as to the extent of: the 
application of this golden rule, When we have thus 


| supposed ourselves to have changed places with our 
and abused, becomes the fruitful parent of wrong | 


neighbour; we are to frame the estimate of our: duty by 
**just and regular expectations,” For, as another writer 
reminds us (Simeon), not only must we ‘‘exchange situa- 





tions with the ‘persons towards whom we are about to 


| act, but must make our judgment, not our inclina- 


—— 





observance of the rules of equity in their conduct and | tion, the rule of our conduct.” To borrow their illus- 
dealings: But in‘owrs towards them! we are too often | trations—If the master would. by this:rule ascertain 
under ‘the influence’ of a perverted bias—our selfish- his duty towards his servant, and, in applying: it, 
ness, © When,” says Bishop Atterbury, ‘*~we-deter- | puts himself, as it were, in his servant’s place, and 
mine’ amiss concerning’ the obligations incumbent | supposes his servant to be in the: position .of ‘his 
upon ‘us;'‘in respect of other men; ’tis by reason ‘of ; master, manifestly he is not to interpret the command 
that’ strong’ weight of self-love which, like’a bias, | as breaking ddwn the’ distinctions of sotiety, and 
inclines ‘and gently ‘sways’ our ‘minds! towards’ that | setting ‘aside “* the’ duties’ which God Himself has 








side ‘on which oir ‘own’ interest lies.” To set’ this 
error tight,” he proveeds, '* we suppose ourselves ‘to 


be the’‘men who’ are’ to'receive this treatment from | 


others ‘whith we are about to practise ‘toward ‘them ; 
and then the’same selfish principle makes that appear 
very hard ‘and ‘utiréasonablée; which before’ it inclined 
us to approve ; and thus our warped’ and! perverted 
jndgment, by being bent ‘as much ‘towards the oppo- 
‘dite’ side; ‘recovers its straithtness.” ©‘ It’ is* remark- 
‘able,* observes! Andrew® Pallér,'!* that this» golden 
rile,‘as' we call it, “is God's wittess in every human 
breasti'' ‘Everyone lias'so tiuch regard for himself as 
oqnickly to’ feel wherein’ he is wronged) and to ‘pass 
‘ censure ot the person who ‘has wrorged him. He has, 
. thereford} only to apply the priitciple® to his 6wn'con- 
‘@ictpand the right andthe wrong ‘must instantly ap- 


pédt.” Thus does true religion rectify ‘the disorders of 


Our ioral tattiré; rot eradicating-self-love from it, but 
“purifying ‘sélflove ‘of its selfishness; by ‘teaching ‘us’to 
‘Jove ‘our néighbour as/dtirselves’ This was'the require- 

ment of the law and the prophets (Levit. xix.°18)— 

“Thow shilt love thy weighbour ‘as thyself.” To this 


| connected -with them,” (Simeon.) | The! question -is 
| not, what would ‘he.as a servarit like, bub what as a 
servant might’ he justly expect from his masters». And 
thus is‘he ‘to deal towards him. « ‘A benéfactor is 
not bound ‘to’ comply with the demands of sich as 
ask unmerited favours, ‘though »cdhscious that’ he 
himself might ‘be apt to make as extravagant requests, 
were it his’ turn’ to vbe'!the object of another man’s 
beneficehce,’ A) magistrate is not:at libérty, much less 
| under any obligation; to turn the ‘edge of justice from 
/\an’ importunate ‘offender}» because if he: himself! were 
| the criminal, he should certainty and equally desire ‘to 
| escape unpunished.” (Atterbury. ) , 
| 





With these’ obvious and easy limitations of its 
extent, the rale before us is capable of wniversal and 
immediate application in our duties towards our fellow- 
men. -Heéneo its\inestimable value, And; once more 
+0 borrow the ‘words of Atterbury, “We ‘can ‘scarce 
be''so far surprised by an’ inmmediate’ necessity of 
acting, ‘as not to have'time for a'short! recourse to it ; 
room for‘ sudden glance, as it were, upon if, in» our 
minds, where it’ rests' and ‘sparkles ‘always, like: the 
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Utim‘and Thummim on ‘the: breast of Aaron. There 
is’ no’ secasion for us to'go in search of it to the 
oracles’ of law, dead or-living; to the code or 
pandeets 5 3 to the’ volumes of divines or moralists. 
)j04,° We need: look ‘no farther than ourselves for 
it’; for (to ‘use the apposite expressions of Moses), | 
‘This covenant, which I command thee this day, is 
ret ‘hidden‘from thee, neither is it-far off. It: is not in 
heaven, that thou shouldest say, Who shall go up for 
us to heaven, und bring it unto us, that we may hear 
itj/and-do it?) Neither is it beyond the sea, that thou 
‘shouldest say,: Who shall go over the sea for us, and 
bring it unto.us, that we may hear it, and doit? But 
ithe’ word-is ‘very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth and in 
thy heart, that' thou mayest do it.’ ” 

i‘If\we ask, to what class of duties or to what classes | 


| 


the sellers: change places with the buyers, | Christian 


tradesman, your customer is at your)counter ; change 
sides of that counter. | Let your. customer be. .the 
tradesman, yourself his customer. Ask,—and ¢on- 
science will leave you at no loss, if only it be in- 
terrogated honestly, if only it. be) allowed to pro- 
nounce an unbiassed judgment, to utter an unstifled 
voice;—What, should I expect, rather what, might/I 
fairly and equitably expect, were I,in his place +, Nat 
that he should not live: by his business. .Therefore J 
will try and live by/mine. , Not.that,, his . profits 
should be pared down to a miserable per-centage, 
leaving him jnothing as his gdal but, bankruptcy. ; 


| but-a profit regulated by the fair and understood laws 
| of trade. 1, should expect; in larger), transactions, 


that \the article: manufactured should. be, in its com- 


nfs it has reference; the answer is, it comprehends position and ‘structure, the sterling representative, of 
‘them’ all, All’ duties,—the strict requirements of | the price paid, that no inferior ingredients or materials 
justice, the kindly offices of love, the dictates of | beintroduced to my damage and to his gain... What 
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Christian ‘courtesy. ‘It enjoins the discharge of their 
positive: requirements, it forbids their neglect or 
‘violation.. For:it -were’an undue narrowing of its 
yapplicability and its foree to interpret it as! prohibitory 
only’; ‘as designed only to deter from breaches of the 
Jaws of| justice,» of ‘kindness, or of courtesy. Not 
simply, “‘ Ye shallimot do to. others what ye would 
notihave others do.to:you,”but ** All things whatsoever 


eye would that mew ‘should dato you, do ye even. so to 


thems? And thus is it, not negative only; but positive ; 
vit deters: from the  -violation..of duty, but: summons 
valso:to its dischargé. And, asin no class of duties is 
it more essentially needed,:so in none: is it of easier 
application: than.in the transactions of commerce and | 
iof: retail: trade; the dealings of the counting-house, 
ahe factory, the counter, the dealings of the exchange | 


wand-of: the market-place.. Indeed, were | we asked. to 
instance; the: iclass.-of duties hilwebe man,;and man 
which afford the strongest exemplification of the value 


iof ‘such a rule—a rule: so simple, so intelligible, so 
ready of application, so comprehensive, so. universal-— 
we should: single: ont: the very duties in question. 


‘For! the: details: ofthe, varied, businesses of .a single | 


street im) Lonilon,; Edinburgh, or Birmingham, are.so 
variediand so complicated, so. many practical, cases of 


ieénscience:.arise from :time. to. time to demand solu- 
itionjsthatisuch a principle,.as the one furnished by 
enour Divine: Lord: and |Saviour,is of almost inexpres- 


sbible:‘value.::»:The :: merchant, the manufacturer, the 


.faebor,: the sretail.. tradesman, in. every branch of 
-' business, is: called; almost! daily, to;draw the ‘line be- 
--biveem nthe: fair and, unfair advantages of trade— | 


“between fair, profit and: imposition—on the, question 
1of; the texture! of an. .article, manufactured, the adul- | 
iteration,of the materials ior ingredients of which itis | 
composed—where (shrewdness stops and. chicanery | 


cibegius-++the! line ,between the; smartness and) long- 
idheadedness; of .4|.good man, of, business and the | 
vduplicity «ind fraud: of .a rogue. 


These. demand; a | 


touchstone of easy and universal applicability. 
ou some a otouchstone Christ, our Lawgivery has given 
-- Obristian: merchants, Christian; manufacturers, | 
“Chistian tradesmen, iti is here: ‘‘ As ye would that | 
amen: should,do to. you, do ye also to them likewise.” | 
Christian merchants, Christian manufacturers, you are | 


I should, expect then as the customer, let me give) as 
the seller. Let the Golden Rule regulate every article, 
every fabric, every sale, every. balance, every weight; 
And Jet,.us not be, told that, after all, such a rule 
is but;vague and indefinite, and therefore, toa. great 
extent, inefficacious.,. Tell us not that,there are no 





“ understood.” laws of profit and: of trade, We.re- 
| pudiate with indignation the retort, asa libel. upon 
| the, merchants, the manufacturers, the tradesmen of 
our land..,; True, too true, there are in, many a house 
the deceitful balances, and, the ‘‘ scant measure which 
is abominable,” True, too true, there, are but ;too 
| many. tradesmen’ who utter a\lie,with well-nigh every 
| article ‘they vend, whose every charge is,extortion. 
True, too true, the, earliest, lessons..of many an .ap- 
prentice, .many a, shopman, are, to.\break,, down. his 
principles .of truth, and honesty, and to: silence an.in- 
conveniently squeamish, conscience, and to whiten the 


are. no, counting-houses,; no, factories, no shops,',,in 
which.the ‘Golden Rule is the: prime regulator, and 
from-which the owner passes to, his pillow with a;clear 
conscience. There are many such., God multiply, them ! 
That which we need for Christian casuistry, is sincerity 
of. héart-—true honesty of purpose, ..,Then difficulties 
will -vanish,., knots. be . untied,,, cases of,,, couseience 
rightly solved... We must, beware. of ,tampering., with 
conscience. . In,such..cases jas! those,.with which ,we 
| are now dealing, the, most true words of Rotlensmee: be 
| appositely, cited, :— 

‘¢ In. these. cases, doubt and ddinention, is itgelf 
dishonesty ; as it was in, Balaam..upon,,the second 
| message; That which is: called considering what, is 
our duty.in a particular case, is very often. nothing 
but endeavouring to explain. .it away. .,./Thus. those 
courses ;which,.if men would. fairly, attend, to, the dic- 
tates of their, own consciences, they would see, to..be 
corruption, excess, oppression, uucharitableness ; these 
are refined upon—things; were »so and; so, ,.circwm- 





| stantiated—-great difficulties are raised about fixing 


bounds and.degrees : and ;thus every, moral obligation 
whatever may, be evaded. Here is scope, I jsay,,for 
an unfair,mind toexplain away every moral obligation 
to itself.” 

Let no calculation of advantage or profit, no jenn. 


blackness of .a,lie.;. But.oh:! tell us not that there . 
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ness of competition, induce the merchant, the maiu- is so carrying’ on his» trade\'as\ that God) can 
facturer, or the tradesman to: meglect the indication of | bless‘him im his basket and ‘in his stove. ‘Let ‘him 
right and wrong furnished by the ready application of | remember: that:/God’s all-piercing eye:is upon’ the 
‘* The Royal Law ” by conscience, You are not mere | adulteration’ and the false weight, God’s ear open to 
money-gettiers or money-worshippers,\\ If gain is:to | the:*‘ white lie.” For God allows no-pleas of ‘* tricks 
be gotten, it must come with God’s ‘blessing and con- | im trade,” ‘but demands righteousness. » His charge is 
sistently with the obligations! and » professions of 'a | ‘‘ Do justice.” His “‘grace” while it *‘bringeth sal- 
disciple of Christ. . For the religion of Jesus Christ | vation,” through the Son of His love and through the 
is not: for holy days and holy places only—~a few times | Holy Ghost, teaches us to live ‘‘ righteously.” And 
and seasons and duties and relationships and circum- | in expounding and expanding that rule, we say, He 
stances, A religion based\indeed upon the: most | has: given us; not for other ‘relations only, and other 
stupendous facts of Divine.wisdom, power, and love ; | duties and other dealings, but:for the counting-house, 
a Teligion involving sublimest truths and propounding | the factory, and the shop, ‘‘ The: Royal Law”-——** All 
loftiest- motives, but descending to and! embracing | things whatsoever ye would that men should do. to 
ay; and ennobling and consecrating—life’s: humblest | you, do ye even so to them.” 

duties, its most! trivial |\oceurréices’ and ‘occupations. Couldithe complacent boast: of the self-righteous be 
A. religion not,to; be donned and doffed at pleasure; | established, the. boast: which so’ often helps to ‘lull the 
not. to be reserved for out-of-the-way and exceptional | dying imtoa ‘deadly: security“ I have 1ever done 
cases, as'too sublime, too subtle, too transcendental | anyone any harm ”—‘‘ The Royal Law:”’ would, were 
for daily wear and tear; but a religion to regulate our | it rightlyointerpreted, press‘home upon them ‘the fur- 
most secular engagements, and among them the:ecom- | ther question of their discharge of positive duty, Our- 
merce of the merchant prince andthe sales ‘ofthe | selves must be in evil:case were this the sum of all we 
retail shopkeeper. . The religion of Christ is a religion | derived from our fellow men, that they did us no 
for ledgers.and counters, no Jess tlan for churclies\and | harm: We look for; and we need often, not their 
deathbeds,, And because professors: of Christ’s reli- | strict justice: only, but their courtesy, their kindness, 
gion: forget) this, they are stumbling-blocks to weak | their aid, their sympathy, their love.» We deem our- 
brethren and to a sneering world.' » The imen) who | selves to have a claim upon them on the mers igrounds 
brand: religion as ‘‘ cant,” and its professors as ‘“ puri- | of our:common nature; as: ‘* members one of another.” 
tans”? and “saints” are triumphant ati the exposure | They have the same claim’ on, us, upon our positive 
of some petty fraud or: wholesale trickery of: some | and active sympathy and benevolence—-the claim that 
loud professor whose religion is'too high and: transcen- | all things whatsoever we would that they should do to 
dental to take cognizance of) or to enter into his ‘com- | us; we should do to them likewise. 

mercial dealings,, .A good Church-goer this—a strong The negative or prohibitory force of the ‘precept is, 
Sabbatarian—staunch in his: Protestantista—may ibe a | indeed, great and important... Is the opportunity pre- 
communicant—well versed in Creeds andi Articles ‘and | sentedvof ‘overreaching, or; even without the: violation 
Confessions of Faith——texts at his fingers’ ends—quite | of the strict: letter of justice, of dealing hardly with 
‘“made: up” on the Calvinistic and; Armifian Contro-| our neighbour? Are his interests or his comforts, in 
versy+knows: the pros and cons of the Establishment | any measure} in our: power? Is his character the 
question+~gives his judgment, of a.sermon, like:a theo- | subject of| our conversation? Have. iwe the: oppor- 
logical‘ oracle, as:\regularly.as he hears one.' But we | tunity of mortifying him by some. petty: slight: or 
havea: bargain to strike with him. We stand at. his | neglect? Are we disposed unrelentingly to resent 
counter to lay out a few shillings. We must keep our | some injury done by him, some offence committed— 
eyes open, and have our wits aboutus, «;‘‘ Phe Royal | making no allowance for human frailty, that frailty 
Law” has no place here; He has family prayer up- | which ourselves share, and for: which: we daily: need 
stairs, He was: demure and sanctimonious, even to | allowance from others? In these, and in a multitude 
grimace, as we looked at himin his pew, but yester- | of other: cases, which. are. continually | arising, but 
day» » But he seems to: have. possessed himselfof a | which: it were impossible to specify in detail, God’s 
dispensation, from God or) priest..or minister, as) to'| ‘Royal: Law ”:.and: the: Saviour’s Golden Rule: will 
this.‘ Royal. Law.” He has,  it)should appear, a) serve us: Put: your neighbourin: your own place, 
plenary indulgence exempting him ‘from: the Golden:| yourself.in his; suppose the opportunity to overreach, 
Rule, und allowing him. in white lying over his counter, to injure, to censure, to mortify, to resent were his. 
And he will put us off with ai packet, of adulterated | What) would you have-him to do?) What might you 
goods, with,an unrufiled conscience! and| complacent | fairly: and: reasonably expect? .. What should) you 
courtesy ; and stamp om an inferior article, produced | deem the: course of Christian equity and forbearance, 
perhups within his own four, walls, the \mame, ofan.) of Christian courtesy and love? Do as you: would be 
eminent manufacturer. Such unsound professors have | done by. Refrain from taking unfair advantage, from 
need, to. be reminded. that\neither Calvinism nor. any | dealing: out:/too hard a ;measure; » Restrain the cen- 
other ism in ‘the, head; or .on,the, tongue: will pass.) sorious judgment or the disparaging insinuation and 
muster. Church-membership, honsehold, forms,! will | the -harsh; condemnation... Wound -him not, but ibe 
uot;prave them-Christ’s, ‘‘.A false balance is abomi- | considerate | of: his: most sensitive feelings—forbear, 
nation» to the, Lord, and. they that, deal: truly are, his) forgive.!| And think no occasion too trifling for the ap- 
delight./?; ) 4 Shall. L..count. them; pure; with: the:| plication of ;this principle: It comprehends ali: cases 
uujust balances, and clean with the deceitful weights 1” | of duty.to'your neighbour,! from the greatest to the 
Let: the, tradesman, bethiuk!; himself :.whether. he | least ; from: the ‘rights of his person: and property 
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which the laws of the land recognise, down to the 
smallest’ kindly offices, to the most trivial courtesies 
of ‘life, the mere conventional etiquette of society. 
Because in respect of all these we feel that ourselves 
have rights, we expect a'certain line of conduct from 
others--and' what we claim we must in turn render, 
and do as we would be done by. 
But let. us! beware of trifles. 
God, so in our duty to our neighbour, we are con- 
tinually failing in what we call trifling duties, con- 
tinually offending by what we term trifling faults. 


Yet are these despised trifles hindering many a Chris- | 


tian’s peace with God ‘and his growth in grace, and 


marring the consistency and the beauty of his Christian | 


character. It is so between man and man. These 
trifles aré stirting up strife. The spark is but a little 
one, but. not littie is the magazine of resentful, un- 
forgiving, and impatient tempers on which it falls, 
within the hearts of men. As in our natural frames, 
a trifling accideut or wound—a cold; a little prick— 
may open the gute to death ; so in the body social, 
a trifling. wrong or slight—a word, a look—may be 
the letting ,out of the waters of bitter and lasting 
strife. Trifles: mar the ypeace of families, sever the 
fond | friendships/of years ; trifles bring discomfort to 
man and discredit to the Christian name. 

But if this ‘‘ Royal Law’ is thus powerful and 
comprehensive in its negative or prohibitory applica- 
tion, so, \ too, in its positive requirements, ‘‘If a 
brother or sister be naked or destitute of daily food ” 
before me,'I am to ask: myself—not, Can I spare a 
luxury, for were I naked or destitute I should think 
it hard that they could not abridge a comfort: I am 
to ask, Cannot I warm and fill them by self-denial ? 
If a friend, or fellow-Christian, or a fellow-man, 
need a kind office which: is in my power, but which 
will involve some cost of trouble and exertion, what 
claim should I fairly deem myself to have on him 
were I in his place and he in mine? The heathen (I 
purposely take widely differing cases, to impress on you 
the wide comprehensiveness of the rule),—the heathen 
are perishing without God, without hope. Does not 
The Royal Law,?? which bids me love my neighbour 
as myself, summon me ‘to exertion, to liberality, to 
sympathy in their behalf? And thus I find in this 
Divine law of human ethics, a precept so simple but 
80 pregnant, so terse but so comprehensive, as that 
it comes home to’ my words and actions in the inter- 
course of every day and hour, amid my family, my 
friends, and my fellow-men';' but which reaches, too, 
to my far-off neighbours in distant lands, combining 
with ‘the: obligation of my Lord’s commission to His 
Church) with my zeal for His glory, to animate me to 
send forth to the heathen the blessed tidinys of ‘re- 
déeming love ! 

«The: Royal Law” is ‘comprehensive also of all 
classes,|' All, however widely different their spheres 
and circumstances, have some duties towards their 
fellow: men, some dealiigs, some intercourse with 
them. And these duties and dealings, and this inter- 
course, aré to'be regulated by this law. 


the rich’;.‘the employer’ toward the employed, the 
employed ‘toward the employer; the buyer to the 


—_—r 


As in our duty to our | the care of their 


The ich | 
man. is to!act on it toward the poor, the poor toward | 


| seller, the seller to the buyer. | The servant,’ for 
| example, toward her master and mistress, - Let her 
suppose herself to be the mistress, her mistress ‘her 
| servant. How would she expect to have duties dis- 
charged, and time employed, and property cared for ? 
| Is she thus serving her master and mistress? Is she 
| thus conscientious in the disposal of her time and in 
| property? Is she doing as’ she 
| would be done by, neither pilfering, nor wasting; nor 
| gossiping, nor tale-bearing ! neither careless, nor un- 
| faithful, nor: indolent? not serving with a heartless 
‘< eye-service?” The tradesman—let him suppose 
| himself the buyer, not the seller... What would ‘he, 
what might: he fairly expect?) He would have'‘no 
| right to expect that.a man should: not live by lis 
business, but he would brand as dishonest and dis- 
_ graceful any tricks of business, however common or 
| current, which involved an unfair advantage over 
| him. Is he doing as he would be done by? Is our 
test regulating his prices, his bargains, his principles 
of dealing? Are these things too trifling and insig- 
nificant for the exercise of Christian principle?» So 
think but too many professors, who are to be found 
in their pews on Sundays, and whose tongues,’ per- 
haps, are fluent in cant terms—who are religious in 
every thing but practice So thinks not the consis- 
tent Christian, who desires to show his faith -by his 
works ; not only to call Jesus. “Lord,” but-to do the 
things which He saith; who ever acts as under the 
heart-searching eye of God, and makes the aim of the 
Apostle his—whether he eats, or drinks, or whatso- 
ever he does, todo all to God’s glory. 

We all acknowledge the value and ‘the beauty of 
this rule. We all acknowledge how different would 
be the aspect, even of this fallen world, were it the 
universal regulator of men’s mutual intercourse and 
dealings.:\ What strife, what confusion, what misery, 
would be at once banished from among us! Let us 
not content ourselves with generalities; but betake 
ourselves to self-examination, For let it not be for- 
gotten, that’ in our self-examinations we but half do 
our work, if we prove and probe ourselves only in 
referéhce to our God, The Decalogue had two tables, 
The law of God has two great commandments. We 
have a/God, but we have a neighbour too, to be loved. 
That is no true religion which includes not both. 
*¢ This commandment have we from him, that he who 
loveth God; love ‘his brother also.” The rich ‘man 
of the parable is not presented to us as an atheist or 
a blasphemer, but a selfish man, not doing to the 
afflicted beggar at his gate as he would have had that 
beggar do to him, had, Lazarus been Dives, and Dives 
Lazarus.’ ‘How lamentably do we fail in the prac- 
tical application and exercise of this ** Royal Law!” 
Not by fraud, by open wrong, but by the neglect of 
its positive and negative requirements, in our selfish 
indolence, our cold sympathy, our lack of ‘patience 
and forbearance, our backwardness to forgive. 

Whatever our rank, our condition, our circumstances 
—in our domestic and social intercourse—in our’ pro- 
fessional or commercial dealings—in the claims of any 
and all upon our justice, our generosity, our love, our 
| sympathy, our courtesy, it becomes us to be more 
| jealously observant of this rule, and ‘‘ look,” as writes 
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the Apostle, ** not every man on his own things, but 
every man also on the things of others.” To this end 
our great, our continuous, our prayerful struggle must 
be with selfishness, the fruitful parent of sin against God 
and man, the antagonist to the love alike of our 
Maker and our neighbour. This selfishness must be 
corrected by appealing to the dictates ofa just self- 
love. From this self-love we learn how’we:weuld be 
dealt by. Christian love then teaches us ’that we. are 
thus to deal with others. And to these our efforts 
against selfishness must be added the continued con- 
templation of God’s love to -usy’the® ‘Gontintied recur- 
rence to the example of ouF Divige! Redeemer, that so 
the same find may bayin us which was in Him. 
Above alevenuee Mees in prayer- fee the abun- 





dant increase of the Spirit of Love within us, nurturing 
and strengthening in our hearts His own i 
fruit—‘‘ that most excellent gift of charity ”— 
charity -which shall rainsuseta,love our mee 
bours as ourselyes. “In ‘prayer: of Bishop Butler : 
0, Almighty God): ingpire us with,this.diyine prin- 
ciple ; ; kill in as’ all _seeds: of ent and. ill- will ; and 
help us, by cultivating the: ‘Tove of aftr ‘geighbour, to 
improve in . the, loveof .Thee,,.- Tho hast placed 
us in various kindréds,- friendships, ~ ‘and. Felations, 
as the school of Aiscipling; for onr affections ; help 


us, by the due exercise’, of. them, “to dmaprove to 
pertain: till: ll, partial. affection be Jost in that 
entire, universal ; ieee and ape 0 Godj.4 shalt be all 
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| meanness, 
selfishness ; which, i in so great a 1easUre, make up the | 


every-day. world, and rise; Stow in imagination 
only, into’ yn y 

will of some | ‘oie saint 0 
pression” of the. valne: of ee ot ee and_ trust, 
which no mere statement convey. It is like 





can. s 
going from the noise. and. drudgery. of the streets | © 3 


to the majesty and free air of the mountains, We 


may not be able to express in words what we feel, 
and why we feel, but feel we do, the power, 
grandeur, and glory of the infinite. And thus is it 
that the Bible contains more of biography;than of 
abstract doctrine ; for the highest .and'most absolute 
truths, not only become simple and pass current in 
the world when clothed in the flesh and blood of 
human history, but they attain power by awakening 
sympathy. As the grasp of a hand, or the flash of 
an eye, are often the most eloquent interpreters of 
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truth i in aseibdbrds shall fail, 
in truth embodied in a tale 
Bter-at the Jowliest doors ; 
“Word had breath, and wrought | 
ith fmman handa the creéd of creeds; 
a, + TnAercliness of perfect deeds, 

ASK s Rta strong than ull poetic thought. 


One of the most heroic lives contained in the Old 
Testament is that of Elijah, In treating it, I do 
not much: gare to'deduce so many set leasons, or 
attempt'to'link on the magnificence ‘of such a scene 
as that on Carmel with any of the mere details of our 
daily life. Such set lessons, such formal statements, 
are not everything. The true ‘moral of the tale” 
will follow of itself, if we can only bring ourselves 





spiritually in contact with that brave Prophet, nd , 
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The setting sun declines with golden ray, 

The, trees and flowers in richest robes are drest ; 
All nature, calm.and lovely, seems to say, 
**To-morrow isthe holy day of rest.” 
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eatch a spark of his burning zeal and faith in the 
living God. But truly to do so, we must divest our 
minds of false theories, whereby we may lose that 
link of human brotherhood which binds him to our- 
selves. We must not think that, because he was an 
inspired Prophet, he was raised above our common 
weaknesses, and breathed an atmosphere too rare and 
fine for us to claim kindred with him. He was one, 
of whom it is emphatically said, ‘he was subject 
to like passions with ourselves,” with his hours of 
sadness and despondency as well as triumph, and 
with the same unseen God to cast' himself on—** pray- 
ing very earnestly ’’—as we’ have. 

His life divides itself naturally into two great | 
periods ; viz., from the beginning of his mission va] 
its grand “climax on’ Mount Carmel,'and then from 
his sudden ‘fall to his translation. 

Let us’ take a glance at the character of the period 
at which he came. His mission was chiefly, if not 
entirely, to the northern ‘kingdom of Israel, for we 
find no trace of'his having’ ‘uttered any message to 
Judah, although we find’ him’ on’ four different occa- 
sions within her territory.’ When the ten ‘tribes had 
revolted ‘from Rehoboamij'thén the first seeds’ were 
sown of that idolatry which afterwards bore so terrible 
a harvest. ' For many’ years, Jeroboam, their first 
king, had been a fugitive'in Egypt, and a guest at the 
Court of* Pharaoh, where he‘not only beheld the 
might and learning of that vast» empire—the wisest 
and most powerful then in the world—but had also 
become acquainted with the mysterious worship of 
Apis, or’ the Sacred Bull! ’Thus it was when ‘he ‘set 
up his own’ power in Shechém, ‘he also established the 
Egyptian’ worship iu Bethel’and Dan, that these places 
might be centres of veneration for the northern tribes, 
as Jerusalem was to Judah ; and by'this ecclesiastical, 
as well as political, independence, he’ delivered him- 
sclf from the ‘risk of his péople being’ enticed back 
to their allegiances to the ‘house’ of’ David, should 
they go up year by year 'to the old’ Temple, with its 
national traditions and’ associations. Gradually the 
ovil ‘leaven’ of! Jeroboam® the''son of “Nebat, ‘* who 
caused Israel toi sin,” “worked with frightful effect. 
The priests, ** of ‘the lowest of the people,” whom he 
had conseerated;' became easy tools in the hands of 
each succeeding despot:' Idolatry became” added ‘to 
idolatry, ‘until this Ahab ‘arose, when the cloud ‘so 
thickened that apparently’ there was’ not one’ wor- 
shipper of the true God left in’ Israel—none but. this 
Elijuahj° burning ‘like'a star in‘ the great ‘darkness. 
Ahab was ‘himseif'a trembling tyrant, and ‘owes the 

whole vigour’ as well) as infwmy “of':his eign to his 

queen, Jezebel. Few! characters are to’ be found in 

history moré dramatic—or more devilish-—in their 

wickedness than that of Jezebel. We find a parallel 

only in that Pharaoh. who withstood’ Moses, to this 

woman who, with iron will and unshaken pride, 

‘fronted the very judgmeuts of God. | Her heart, 

steeped in the impurities of heathendom, and steeled | 
by familiarity with deeds of! blood, betrays no womanly | 








relenting. Her husband became in her hand but a | 
mere tool. Lady Macbeth, clutching the dagger from 


the thud of her trembling lord, is: but a‘ faint image | 
of the infuriate’ ambition with which she ‘urges on | 


crime after crime, Our great poet throws a certain 
tragic beauty over his wicked queen, as he pictures her 
horror-stricken conscience haunting her in dreams; 
but this Jezebel, from first to last, neither shrinks nor 
softens. Even when the: chariot of the avenging 
Jehu was at her gate, her husband dead, and her son 
being torn by vultures in the portion of Naboth, she 
sat at the window ‘of her palace, with tired hair and 
painted face,' taunting her murderers. Such was the 
woman, herself born in the licentious Court of Sidon, 
who now rose to supreme power over God’s chosen 
Isracl, arid all the energy of whose soul was given to 
eradicate. the ‘worship. of Jehovah, and establish the 
rites of her own’ national deities—Baal and Astarte. 
The prophets of God were accordingly slain, and all 
open reverence for His name suppressed.’ At the 
capital, Samaria, a temple was erected to her false 
gods; and far out on the plain of Esdraelon she 
built, as‘ her summer’ palace, Jezreel, well said by 
Dean Stanley to have stood to Samaria much as the 
Versailles of Louis XIV. did to Paris, “It is not 
easy for°us‘now to form.an accurate conception of the 
nature of Baal worship, or to understand the fasci- 
nating power that service must have had, of which 
the grandest ruins of the East attest’ to the present 
day the magnificence’of the: ancient rites: ‘While it 
appears'to*have hada certain esoteric meaning for the 
cultured ‘and initiated, yet; like most of the devil’s 
religions, ‘its real strength lay in the appeal it made 
to! man’s: worst passions.. Its root idea seems to have 
beet & worship of natural power and of material 
force ; while, practically, its service was a consecration 
of ‘vice and filth,’ under the guise of reverence for the 
teeming life and glory of the universe. Really impure, 
cruel, disgusting, we can ‘yet’ imagine how, at the same 
time, there’ may havo been. mystic meanings presented, 
through ‘which ‘the: more thoughiful minds ‘sought to 
sublimate the'evil irito an’ occult ‘philosophy.’ Eight 
hundred and'forty priests of Baal and Astarté were in 
the employment df Jezebel, and ate at her table. 

No foirm:of ‘idolatry ‘could have been more fear- 
fully the opposite‘of ‘all that God had desired for His 
people. ~A‘‘worship ‘of  naturé—of* mere: strength 
and power! (suth is the meaning of Baal), rather than 
faith in ‘a*righteous' Will governing nature’for moral 
purposésbrought with it then, as it’ ever must, the 
most degrading consequences. The uncleanness, which 
formed ‘so great a‘part of the authorised worship, and 
which * stood! tin’ such woful contrast to the rigorous 
washing ‘from all’ detilement' enjoined by the Mosaic 
law, is) butica!symbol of the tendency of all nature- 
worship ‘im! 'whatever form it may gain ascend:ncy. 
The: service of Baalim, gross as it was, yet may tind 
a true counterpart in modern times. Let men permit 
their minds to be so overwhelmed by the thought of 
the vast forcés which acquaintance with physical laws 
informs us of, as to see nothing in nature but the 
regular fulfilment of a great mechanism—so fixed and 
inexorable that the workings of the Divine will raling 
for moral purposes almost ceases to be believed in ; 
let. thesame reasoning which is applied to ‘blind 
material force be introduced into the region of morals 
and the value of personal will be denied ; then fatalism 
must: ensue:—all that we do or feel be regarded ‘as 
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but a necessary result over which:we have no control ; 
we shall worship furce,, not God—a system, not a 
righteous Father; responsibility will become illogical, 
for evil. must then be viewed as forming a part of 


the great plan ; and the grand practical.result of such | 


one-sided science will be in the end none other than 


that.of,.the basest of old creature-worships, the being | 


*§ given’ up, to vile affections,” We are entering on 
this inclined: plane when, denying the sphere of miracle 
as the coming in of a Divine will for righteous ends, 
we subject the moral to the material ; and the chain 
of logic which leads thence to irresponsibility consists 
of but few links. Baal, the Lord of Force, ever sits 
enthroned beside Astarte the Licentious. 

With Jezebel the service of Baal and Astarte seemed 
indeed to be firmly established in Israel. Every 
old) association which, bound them to the past and 


the law. of Moses was carefully avoided. Jeroboam’s 
Apis-worship was in a measure tolerant, and he at 


least, with much political cunning, sought to connect 
the golden calves set up in Bethel and Dan with the 
bygone history of the people, adopting the very words 
of Aaron, ** These be thy gods, which brought thee 
upiout of the land of Egypt.” 
have no compromise. As she set up Baal, she sought 
to \extirpate. every national remembrance, and this 
fearful tide of pollution so swept over the land that 
of the thousands of Israel there were but seven 
thousan! who had not yielded to her influence, and 
were so hidden in their allegiance to the God of their 
these too fathers that even Elijah knew not of them. 
He deemed that he was left alone. 

Suddenly, when the night had thickened to its 
darkest hour,—when every star was shrouded. in 
gloom,—Elijah bursts.in, swift, powerful, abrupt as.a 
meteor. Without preface, we are told, ‘* And Elijah 
the Tishbite, who was of the inhabitants of Gilead, said 


unto Ahab, As the Lord God of Israel liveth, before | 


whom I stand, there shall not be dew nor rain these 
years, but according to my word.” Let us glance at the 
man who thus speaks. He was ‘‘a hairy mau,” wearing 
a\rough sheep:skin, and girt with a girdle of skin 
round his.loins. This **mantle” of undressed skin, 
such;.as' one sometimes sees on the shoulders of the 
very poor in the Kast, was so stiff and hard that he 
could roll it. up like a staff, and smite with it the 
waters of the Jordan. He was thus in appearance 
the very prototype of John the Baptist. He comes 
from Gilead—the wild pasture-land to the east of the 
Jordan——where the tribes who had settled there 
~had, gradually,assumed the habits and characteristics 
of the Bedouin, 
{must have. stood at that time to Palestine very much 
/AS,more than a century ago, the Highlands of Scotland 
idid.|:to,, the Lowlands,”)'As near-and yet with as 
emarked. a} difference; in the habits of the people ; 
oWhere' settled; government had. taken : comparatively 
butia, slight hold, and with which communication was 
Mifficult,, and sometimes perilous: In that Gilead 
; Was) Elijah brought up, among wide pastoral. hills, 
ifrom which, as from: a mountain-wall, he could gaze 
dewn on the land of Israel, and see beneath him 
ithe,.line.of . the: Jordan, fringed with thickets of 
egane,|,and. terebinth;—beyond;. ‘the’ long. plain of 


But: Jezebel would | 


It has been well said, that ‘‘ Gilead | 
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| Medenston, a sea of green, sweeping round Gilboa 
/and Tabor and the Little Hermon, with here the 
towers of Bethshan, and there, more’ distant, the 
palace walls of Jezreel, and far away the round bluffs 
of Carmel falling into the blue Mediterranean. As 
Moses by the life of a lonely shepherd among the 
desert grandeurs of Horeb, and as John the Baptist 
in the wilderness of Judah, were prepared for their 
missions, so amid the solitude of the hills of Gilead 
did. Elijah nourish his own deep convictions, living a 
| life of communion with God rather than man, until 
| the day when, swift and sudden, he stands before 

King Ahab, as the only remaining Prophet of the God 
| of Israel. 

I have déscribed the character of the false religion 
of Baal as a deifying of mere force and the powers of 
| nature. Elijah, therefore, meets this by the grand 
statement of his faith ina living God above. nature, 
and) in His name he commands nature. As. the 
prophet of the Lord, the living God, he declares there 
shall be no rain nor any dew but according to his 
word. . Here he throws down the glove. Righteous- 
ness against force; a personal will governing, nature 
for moral ends ; nature. made for man, not man for 
' nature; the true God of. Israel or the idolatry of 
| Sidon.. |; But this act of Elijah’s, simple as it was, did 
not stand.as a sudden isolated inspiration in. his life. 
The Apostle St. James lifts the curtain and reveals 
| the secret of his dauntless fronting of the husband of 
| Jezebel. _ We are told to regard this stern Gileadite, 
| as ‘*a man of like passions with ourselves.” but that 
he was a man of ‘fervent prayer.” . Ofte, cioubiless, 
on the ridges of Gilead he might have been seen, as 
he is afterwards described on Carmel, with his head 
| buried between his knees, the long hair falling over 
_the clasped hands, and his strong soul contending 
| earnestly in prayer. 

When Elijah delivered his:message to Ahab,) he 
disappeared as suddenly as ho came; He declared 
the threat—three years of drought—and retires at 
once, that all Israel may see the fulfilment, The 
judgment was of a nature which implied a slow/and 
gradual, accomplishmeut—its very continuity .con- 
stituting its terrible character. Week after week, 
month ‘after month, the blazing sun rose and sunk 
| without a cloud. Season gave place to season, yet no 
change; until that most frightful of Eastern scourges, 
the want of. water, fell with all its dire consequences. 
| Each day the heavens were as brass—the .horizon 
dim with the haze of heat—the sun an eye of. ‘fire+ 
the earth baked and cracked and hard as iron., Night 


those who. hymned her cold beauty. Day after day 
that. sun,'symbol of Baal, burned down Jike.a. ven- 
geance on his worshippers. | Every région is searched 
for the Prophet, whose presence must then have ap- 
peared:as an apparition of woe. We may learn with 
what baffled /hate King Ahab. desired to discover-his 
enemy from the graphic description of Obadiah : “*As 
the Lord thy God liveth, there is-no nation or kingdom 
where my' lord hath not sent. to seek thee : and when 


after night, over a dry and dewless earth, rosé that: - 
moon, sacred sign of Ashtoreth, bringing no relief to | 


they said He is not there, he, took:.an’ oath of the 


| kingdom and nation that they found thee not.”!: Let 
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us trace the Prophet during these years. First of all, 
he'is conedaled’ by the brook Cherith: . Tradition and 
probability ‘have fixed the'scene in the’ Wady Kelt, a 
wild’ gorge’ not far from the road which leads ‘from 
Jerusalem to Jericho. Sheer precipices of glaring lime- 
storie, ‘along which run’ perilous ledges of rock lead- 
ing to‘strange caverns, where in’ more modern times 
have’ dwelt anchorites, possibly Essenes as well as 
Christians ; long-edged hills; white and wasted as 
snow ridges'in'the Alps ;' far down a stream, half-con- 
cealed by ‘a fringe of tall canes ;+-such is the present 
aspect’ of ‘the solitude ‘where im ‘all likelihood the 
Prophet’ ‘lived: for many‘days, fed by ravens. Not 
long’ ‘ago, ‘as the writer stood ‘on the brink of this 
lonely’ glen, he saw one ‘sich huge’ raven winging ‘its 
slow flight along the opposite precipice, and could well 
imagirie' how-for years, in such'a'spot, @ man so sus- 
tained' ashe had been,’ might have remained unsus- 
pected.‘ Here} or at least’ in’ some similar retreat, 
lived ‘for months the man ‘of’ prayer, in absolute silence 
night’and day: ‘His’ old’ Arab‘ training was a good 
preparation for this life of abstinence. “But the’ brook 
dried, and at the command of God he leaves’ his 
réfuge.’’ ‘He takes his way across thé ‘stricken’ land 
of ‘Judah''and ‘Israel, to Zatephath, on the sea-shore 
between Tyre“and’ Sidon:  A“few broken ‘walls’ and 
thé fragments of mosaic pavement, half covered’ with 
weeds’ and sea’ gravel,'is ‘all that remaiiis of this eity 
of Pheénicia. '' But’ the change ‘to’ ‘the ‘Prophet was 
great from ‘the white wastes of the Cherith to thé 
blue level of the’ Mediterranean, ‘and the’ beat’ of 
waves’ and’ a'' shore ‘strewn with nivist” sands ‘and 
shelly’ Theré is something exquisitely touching’ in 
the meeting’ 6f Elijah with the widow, gathering a 
few sticks for’ what seemed to her ‘her last’ meal. 
There is the ‘bright’ sea, and here in the glaring heat 
the ‘sad;'' disheartened woman, ' fronted by ‘the: stern 
man, worn with’ his!long journey. “Coming from the 
dried-up 'Cherith and ‘across! the’ parched ‘country, his 
first request is ‘characteristic, as revealing his great 
thirst; “*“Fetchme, I pray’ thee; ‘a little water'in a 
vessel; that EF inay drink.”* But as she goes to bring 
it'’shé rece?ves’ the “other and: strange command; to 
share with‘Him her last ‘tnouthfal'; and with ‘the com- 
niand théré conies;' too; the familiar’ promise) given: in 
the ame of’ the Lord’ God -of Israel “In faithi in 
that promise the woman obeyed. It was no-arbitrary 
choice, then, which sent Elijah ‘to Zarephath ‘Tiere 
were matiy widowsin Israel, ‘but: unto none'of thein 
was he sent ;” forof ‘this: wonién, as ofthat other} 
her countrywoman; who*on ‘these’ coasts: once meta 
freatér than Elias: might it have ‘beew saidy'“* I have 
not found so great faith, no not in Israel.” Hereby 
the 'very'pates of that Sidon; from which Jezebel had 
ebitie, ‘isa lonely’ woman, sucha believer in the living 
God, that at te ‘word ‘of! ove ‘speaking: im His ame, 
ghé takes'a/oodrse'the most uimnateral.\ Her vase is 
one H0" Which Scripture: history “affords net \w.fow 
parallels where amid the darkness of surrounding 
héathenddm we stumble ona sincerity: and strength ot 
fuith;’ at’the ‘timné unequalled: in’ the’ visible’ Church of 
lo The “only ‘incident recorded during his’ ‘stay is 
too ‘characteristie: to: be’ passed over) as Tévealing at 





once the tenderness of the Prophet, and how great the 
burden was to“him of being, apparently, the’ instru- 
ment of judgment wherever he went.’ ‘The widow's 
son dies, and he is reproached for it by the’ unhappy 
mother. Must he then be the harbinger of ‘nothing 
but sorrow ? In‘ bitterness’ of ‘soul he lifts the dead 
body ‘from the bosom of the ‘mother, ‘carriés it up to 
the upper room where he’ -abode—liid it on his owf 
bed—and‘in'a perfect agony of prayer beseeches God 
to have mercy-on him and Iét the child live. So 
deeply is his ‘being stirred ‘that three times over he 
stretches himself’ on the corpse, with ‘strong erying; 
until ‘the ‘Lord heard ‘him. There ‘is’ a‘ beautiful 
Jewish tradition -which’ identifies this’ lad with’ the 
servant who’ afterwards’ stood’ with him ‘at’ Carmel; 
and watched for him the rising of the cloud from 'the'sea, 

‘So the three years passed; with all their’ horrors; 
and yet'»God was not honoured. Apparently he 
had laboured ‘in’ vain. © The Prophet! must there- 
fore miake’ manifest: still’ more’ distinctly ‘that’ the 
Lord He is God; and ‘from’ his' lonp’ ‘sdlitude “heat 
last. goes forth.’ As’ he moves’-across ' tlie 'stri¢keti 
land, -his‘own eye can judge how terribly the judg- 
ment had-fallen: | He meets’ the’ good’ Obadiah; 
seeking by the watercourses for grass to preserve 
some at least'of' the cattle.‘ The sudden’ appari 
tion’ of ‘the ‘dreaded Prophet ' ‘terrifies’ the “man. 
Art thou: Hlijah'?”)\ The idéa-- Elijah’! is 
here !”++seems terrible, The’ blood-thirsty ‘anxiety 
of the king‘ to find him is seen ii’the fear of his wet 
vant. $§ Ifthe: king-‘should find’ thee: not ' he’ will 
slay me.” ~Yet Elijah flinches neti Johii the Baptist 
spoke not ‘firmer ’*words to Herod than ‘did «this 
Gileadite to.the trembling: Ahab, ‘and’as the king hiil 
been pliant under the strong’ hand of Jezebel, solic 
bends now ‘under the still stronger ‘spirit of the mighty 
Prophet. ' He'at:once obeys’ his':command to pather 
all the people:.and: all the’ priests 'of ‘Baal to ‘Momit 
Carmel, and thither Elijah goes’ himself» to” mee 
them, wt 64 19 

Carmel had itself. been a sacred ‘place, ‘for herv had 
stood an altar to: God, though when ‘Elijah came ‘he 
found it thrown down; probably by Jézebel. Tt was 
such -a ispotj——‘f an’ high’ place,”—as' ‘would ‘most 
naturally have been cliosen' ‘for ‘worship, © Et’ forms 
one: of the: most»remarkable features in Paléstine, 
being: the long:termiinating ridge of that “‘ back-bone!? 
of) hills» which'comprises’ the’ ‘centre: of Sanitaria! aud 
Judah;':and into which are ribbed‘ up the ‘plains ‘of 
Philistia: aud ‘Sharon on one sidé,’and that! of! the 
Jotdan:onsthe ‘other: Onthe' north: this:'spine, to 
continue our metaphor; bends’ off and sinks into’ the 
sea in a rounded <blutf, ‘and !it-is'‘this bended part 
which forms the' ridge of !Carmel+walling off Shar.n 
on the ove ‘hand,‘and)ion ‘thé other’ sloping’ roundly 
into the long green plain of Esdraclon,»! The ‘traili- 
tional spet of Hlijah’s:sacrifice is some: distance: froin 
the:sea, but from itja' view is obtainedmost’ illustra- 
tive.of the details of the)sacred narrative. . After the 
long drought the ‘great ‘plain;: whose’ present! expatse 
of) green/seems cut-througl only bythe dark! bed of 
the Kishon,: must them have been dried up, a ‘brown 
waste, and’ -the rich loam cracked by the: sun‘into 
gaping fissures, 
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eee on this high ic of: Carmel, let, us picture 
the | scene, There, on. that distant crest, on the right, 

arly. seen about sixteen miles aff—between the bare 
Gilboa, and the Littl Hermon, and where the long in- 
cline of the, plain reaches an edge before it falls down 
past Bethshan to, the Jordan——on the very tip of this 
waye-are, the towers.of Jezreel, the palace of Jezebel. 
And another; object, also, alluded, to ,in the narra- 
tive, is,visible on, the extreme left—‘“‘ il, tremolar 
della, Marina”’—the, glitter of the blue Mediterranean. 
An unfailing well—-a height with great. stones strewn 
about-—-and lower, down an open slope, where, in view 
of; the: old; altar, of..God, the, king and; the people 
might.haye , assembled, afford, the. other conditions 
requisite for the Scripture history. , On this) spot, on 
the, given, day, all are, gathered—the, king, the people, 
the retinue of, the priests of Baal. and Astarte, eight 
hundred and fifty ; and thither, too, from Zarephath by 
the sea, none, with him but the lad, his servant, there 
comes the last.remaining Prophet of God. On that open 
space, high ;upon the hills, are ranged the deep ranks 
of the people, with. their king ; the bullocks are led forth ; 
the train of priests, sweeps on; to their heathen rites, 
and, Elijah in his. rough sheepskin steps back, It was 
a fierce and cruel worship. The gashing with knives and 
lancets-+the streaming blood—the leaping on the altar 
—-the, awful chorus from morning to noon, and from 
noon ,; till, even--‘f O,. Baal, hear us!..0,' Baal, 
hear us !”’—-the lofty,scorn of Elijah’s mockery——the 
wilder. frenzy,of. the priests—are put. grandly in con- 
trast, with, the isilent, heaven —‘*! There/ was neither 
voice, nor any to answer, nor any that regarded,” 
But at| the hour of evening. sacrifice Elijah’s calm 
voice breaks in——‘‘ Come near-unto me.” With care 
the old altar is repaired, and twelve stones built in, re- 
calling the ancient united Israel, and then the bullock 
is,cut in piecesand laid on it, and the trenches are filled 
with water, and, Elijah draws near. Around. him is 
the expectant throng; and there, too, the false priests, 
worn, and pale, and blood-stained. But as that solitary 
voice rolled. up.in prayer to the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob,— *‘ Hear me, O Lord, hear.me ; that this 
people may. know. that, thou art the Lord God”—sud- 
denly there flashed. the ifire..of God, licking up stones 
and; dust, and leaving but ablackened and scathed 
spot where had stood the altar... It: was Elijah’s hour 
of, victory ;.-the. great. multitude falls prostrate in wor- 
ship,, and he hears the deep murmur of. confession, 
‘The Lord He.is God—-the Lord He is God.” The 
first.actis one of judgment and purification. The 
wretched remnants of. the; foul superstition are: led 
down to\the Kishon and slain there. 
i ake iclosing,.scene:; still. remains; -.From. the 
slaughter. by ‘the Kishon the king went. up, at 
Elijah’s: bidding, once again..to the: peaceful. glades 
of. Carmel, ‘to. join - in» the. sacrificial :feast,, And 
Hlijah, | too, ascended toi the top of. the: mountain; 
and «there, with: his: face.upon the. earth, remained 
wrapt. ini prayer; whilst, his).servant mounted to 
the | highest) point of sall, whence. there is a aide view 
of; the blue reach of. the Mediterranean Sea, iover 
thei western shoulder/of the ridge, ‘The sun was now 
gone down, but the cloudless sky was lit wp with the 
long bright glow which succeeds an eastern sunset. 
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Seven. times; the. servant; climbed .and, looked, ,and 
seven times there.was nothing 5 the,sky.was still clear, 
the, sea was still.calm, At last, out of, the.fax hori- 
zon, there, rose, a little..cloud+-the, first |that,,had, for 
days and months, crossed ;the, heayens,;, and itigrew,in 
the, deepening shades, of,, evyening,..and.,.at,Jast,, the 
whole.sky, was,.overcast;. and the. forests ,of,,Carmel 
shook, inthe, welcome sound of,. those, mighty winds 
which)in Eastern regions ,precede,.a, coming..tempest, 
Each, from his separate. height, the king and ,the, pro- 
phet descended. And the king, mounted, his, chariot 
at the footof the ,mountain,, lest the longrhoped-for 
rain should swell the Kishon, asin the days,when,it 
swept, away the. hosts, of).Sisera,; and ‘§ the hand. of 
the Lérd was upon Elijah,;”, and. he .girt, his, mantle 
round, hig loins, and,amidst .the.rushing,.storm ;with 
which, the night.closed im, ‘‘ran before the chariot,” as 
the, Bedouins of his native Gilead. still run, with; inex, 
haustible strength, to the. entrance, of Jezreel, distant, 
though still visible, from the, scene of, his; triumph. 
At the, very, gate of Jezreel, he; disappears aaa the 
darkness, 

Well, might we have expected frou all Israel, some 
such song as burst from. the lips of their; fathers, when 
in, the) earlylight they looked;down, on. the Red, Sea, 
sweeping in. calmness over the. pride of Egypt... We 
might well imagine this Prophet leading | forth, his 
theusands, as Miriam. did, ;when,; she, struck hen high 
timbrel ;-—‘‘.Sing ; ye. to,,.the Lord, .for .He bath 
triumphed gloriously,” ,,.Surely;with;some such song 
must the Prophet’s sou) have swelled within him,as op 
that night he ran before the chariot of the, ting, with 
the parched land, on every side drinking. in the new 
showers, and, he. felt the,.cogl blessed ,.rain ..as ..he 
dashed, through the, storm..and, darkness,;, when, he 
thus seemed to be leading all, Israel. home),in; joys 
no, more to, be. the lonely worshipper he had been, but 
with the, confession of king ,and, people, still ringing 
in his ears,,, But,as his. oup..of,joy,for the first time 
is filled, to, the brim, suddenly it,is; dashed to,.the 
earth... At the gate of Jezreel, he leaves the chariot, 
and lodges, that night perchance with someone ofthe 
concealed children of God-—-perchance with, the faith. 
ful, Naboth, whose.vineyard was, ‘Shard, by the;palace’? 
—perchance at Shunem, jabout,three, miles off, whexe 
afterwards,, his successor, .,Elisha,,, abode. .,. That, very 
night, apparently, there comes to him the, messenger 
of Jezebel, who, had, heard..of the.slaughter..of.,.her 
prophets, and, sweaxing ,by. her gods :—‘‘ So,.let the 
gods do, to me, and,more also, if I,make,not thy life 
as, the lifejof. one of, them by tormorrow shout; this 
time,” | | 

‘° Surely he had labonrndii in vain.” No, heed, ioe 
Tsrael rises to saye them... ‘f And, when he.saw that, 
he, arose; and. went. for -his life,” are the,simple and 
touching words which record so bitter a,changa,,.; He 
is again jthe outcast... He and, the Jad, his, servant, 
journey.for the South., They. pass through) Israel 
aud Judah—through the length of the Jand God had 
promised to| the fathers, and by many towns crowning 
the terraced hills. The third day they would find 
themselves entering the.wide ; pastoral uplands; of 
southern Palestine—~a village. here and, there,, thinly 
scattered, clustering round some well; the hills bare 
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from the long drought, but now rapidly being clothed ; 
—+till, on the utmost verge of habitable land, they 
reach Beer-sheba. There he leaves his servant. He 
will take him no further. All alone he: must meet 
his fate. In the great crises of his life, his brave 
spirit made him stand alone. Alone he met Ahab 
and the prophets of Baal, and, at the last, he be- 
sought Elisha to leave him, that in the grand solitude he 
had lived on earth he might passinto his rest. So now, 
allalone, he turns his backon the last trace of human 
dwelling, and launches, all alone, into the vast wilder- 
ness, How deep was the bitterness of soul which drove 
him on—‘ anywhere, anywhere, out of the world,” 
**Oh, that I now might die,” is his only thought. 
He is alone. He hears not now the friendly step of 
the lad beside him; no sound but his own soft foot- 
fall. Bit by bit each trace of life disappears ;: he is 
himself the only living thing on the pebbly waste, 
wide, barren as'the sea. Here and there, indeed, 
is some low, dull-hued, aromatic plant ; here and there 
a tufted broom : but that is all. 
monotony of bleached hills, a great monotony of 
dreary levels. For a day’s journey he went on until 
he cast’ himself under the familiar bush of the desert— 
not juniper tree, but the broomlike | ‘‘ retem ”— 
utterly worn and crushed. ‘*It is enough,” he said ; 
“now, O Lord, take away my life, for I am not 
better than my fathers.” 

Let ‘us contemplate this strongman, tale is here 


weak as a child, bent under the burden of unspeak- | 
able misery. Like some great eagle who has soared | 


aloft on sublime wings, but, when nearest the sun, 
smitten by a secret shaft, falls like a thunder-bolt, 


and we gaze sadly on the clear eye dimmed. over’ with | 


the dust of earth, and on the confused wreck. of 
mighty pinions ; so deep ‘is the fall—so low the 


strength—of him who had triumphed on Carmel. | 


Poor human nature here breaks down': the -hour of 
bitter trial is come for Elijah, as it must for us all— 
and it is precious for us ‘that it is so, 


that, however stern, ‘almost -harsh, he may have 
appeared outwardly under the hardships of his soli- | 
tude, that yet all the while he was very human and | 
tender, verily “‘a man of like passions with ourselves.” | 
It is thus God touches us! Our;own weaknesses and 
failures make us ‘crave for sympathy, and the: truest 
and best, from Him who! was the Man of. Sorrows 
down to tle weakest disciple; meet us side by side | 
on the rough pathway of life, showing themselves | 
compassed with our own infirmities; and tried in all 
points as we are, 

Utter dejection, most natural, but very deep, 
pressed down his whole being.’ His great) plan, 


the long struggle of years, had apparently failed... He | 


seemed himself a failure—‘ I.alone am left, and they 
seek my life.” He had ‘spent. his. strength, and now 
he seemed beaten. ‘* Oh, that I.now might. die. 
is enough, Lord ; take away my life.” 

Doubtless physical weakness and, exhaustion, had 


much to do in darkening the colouring. For from | 


the time when he went up Carmel, till that evening 


Nothing but a great | 


We are in- | 
expressibly drawn towards the heart which here | 
burst out all a-trembling, for we can thereby see more | 
truly into the whole past life of the man, and realise | 


It | 
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hour when he threw his weary body below the bush 
in the far wilderness, what terrible fatigue of mind 
and body bad he undergone. With all his Arab 
training to long marches and great abstinence, he 
doubtless could have endured much ; but no flesh and 
blood could well bear this fearful strain, and so, utterly 
worn,’ he fell to earth, and requested God for death. 
That the long faithful battle should end in being thus 
hunted like a felon by Jezebel ; and, worse than any- 
thing personal, that the cause of God should seem 
to have suffered a defeat in him; were his crushing 
thoughts. His.own words best express all that baffling 
of his brave and loyal spirit. ‘*I have been yery 
jealous for the Lord God of Hosts: for the children of 
Israel have forsaken thy covenant, thrown down thine 
altars, and slain thy prophets with the sword ; and _I, 
| even I only, am left ; and they seek my life, to take it 
| away.” All this rolled in like a great darkness on his 
| wearied spirit. 

Who has not in some measure felt as that Prophet 
felt? When all our horizon seems, in spite of our- 
| selves, girt with an unbroken gloom ; when the spring 
| of motive is broken; when thoughts which once 
roused us like a trumpet note, wake no echo ; when 
the will hangs and flags; and we, utterly jaded, long 
but to lay down the weary head, and the sore heart, 
and rest for ever ! 

But God: dealt most tenderly with him. The tired 
man falls into slumber. He must be restored from 
this terrible exhaustion ;* and so the Lord ‘*sent_ his 
beloved sleep.” 

As Hagar in the same wilderness found that God 
saw her in her misery—so, too, does Elijah. From 
his deep sleep he is waked, and finds by his head the 
familiar meal of the Arab, the cake cooked under the 
| embers, and the water in the bottle of earthenware. 
So weary is he that he sinks again into profound sleep ; 
but the second time he is commanded to eat, for that 
there was .a long journey before him, ‘‘forty days and 
forty nights” had he to go ‘‘to Horeb the mount of 
God.” 

And he arose and went. Dejection still hung about 
him ; but on, deeper and deeper, he moves into the 
vast. desert. For days over the long table-land of the 
El Tih, with its low featureless hills—then down and 
_ across a broad belt of yellow sands, and on for days, 
wending among vast glens, walled in by naked masses 
of sandstone, and porphyry, and granite, till he reaches 
| the sacred cluster. of Sinai. It was a ‘‘long journey.” 
Across that waste for days had moved that solitary 
form, almost ghost-like.in such a land. At Horeb, 
he was in a spot far withdrawn from, man—a place of 
silence, ;where the slightest sound is heard for miles. 
He_ passes the night in one of the many caves which 
are there to the present day, in a darkness grateful 
to his own dismal thonghts. 

Then the Word of the Lord came, ‘* What. doest 
thou here, Elijah?” and, he spoke in words, repeated by 
him without change on two several occasions, as if the 
burden of his sorrow had so taken shape by, frequent 
brooding. **I, even I only, am left, a prophet of the 











* Mr. Robertson of Brighton, in his sermon on the causes and cure 
| of Elijah’s despondency, has some admirable remarks on the physical 
| elements of such trials and their treatment. 
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Lord ; an: they seek my life, to take it away,” had 
been perhaps the sad refrain to which his weary steps 
had measured themselves, as to music. And, now, as 
God had met his bodily wants with food and rest, 
so must he touch the secret of his spirit-malady, partly 
by a mighty parable of Gospel mercy, and partly by 
a message of comfort. 

There were two mistakes into which Elijah had 
fallen, which had to be corrected, and with these 
there were also trials for his heart, which needed 
soothing and healing. His first mistake was in 
respect to the method of God’s dealing with men, and 
the other as to the real condition of Israel. 

There was that apparently in Elijah which is not 
uncommon in keen souls, full of chivalrous devoted- 
ness, It was what burst out in the loving John, 
when, after the example of this same Elias, he would 
have commanded fire to come down from heaven, and 
destroy the Samaritans, The zeal of such calls for 
what is great and startling. They cannot brook that 
truth should go in lowly garments, and wait patiently 
at men’s doors. They would vindicate the Right as 
by a lightning-stroke and miracle of power. ‘*O 
that Thou wouldest rend the heavens, that Thou 
wouldest come down, that the earth might flow down 
at Thy Presence,” is the spirit of their desires. Such 
has ever been a powerful element in the character of 
all great reformers, Their intense faith in their cause 
makes them fret under delay, and, when baffled, they 
taste a bitterness or sadness that less earnest men can- 
not fathom. And now God, as in a vast drama of 
natural wonders, revealed His ways unto His ser- 
vant, that he might learn his error. Elijah stood 
by the cave, and ‘Behold, the Lord passed by, 
and a great and strong wind rent the mountains 
and brake in pieces the rocks before the Lord.” 
Through the silent land roared the awful blast, seem- 
ing to shatter the hills—* but the Lord was not in 
the wind.” Mere force revealed not God.  ** And 
after the wind an earthquake,” so that ‘Sinai itself 
was moved at the presence of the Lord, the God of 
Israel.” ‘* But the Lord was not in the earthquake.” 
And after the earthquake, the blinding flash of tropic 
lightning, glared on the wilderness of granite peaks. 
‘But the Lord was uot in the fire.” In none of 
these—mighty, startling, terrible as they were, and 
each a sort of reflection of Elijah’s own spirit—was 
God revealed. 


which followed, came ‘‘a still small voice.” 


ON THE LIFE AND 





And after these, in the awful silence | 
Then he | 


wrapped his face in his rough mantle, and went forth | 


to the entering in of the cave. As on that same 


Horeb the Lord passed by Moses, and declared His | 
glory—‘‘The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and | 


gracious, long-suffering and abundant in goodness and 
truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, 
transgressions, and sin, and that will by no means 
clear the ‘guilty’—so now, in this name of God, 
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He may have thought sin had triumphed, but God 
reigned who by no means clears the guilty. | There 
would he lcarn that there was a forbearance and ¢om- 
passion in God, which were above his thoughts! and 
his ways, ‘fas the heavens are above the earth.” 
‘His mercy choked me.” How poor and miserable 
must all his own fretfulness have appeared. as, he 
listened to the gentle grandeiur of the ‘still small 
voice.” There must the Prophet have learnt some- 
what of the mystery of God’s glory in Christ, 
humbling Himself for a sinful world ; a lesson which 
he knew not fully till on another mountain, as a 
saint in light, he stood beside his Lord, and ‘‘ spake 
of that decease which should be accomplished at 
Jerusalem,” 

The other error of Elijah referred to the real con- 
dition of Israel. He deemed that he was left alone, 
In his own burning zeal, which sbrunk not from 
daring all for God, he had not reckoned on the many 
who less boldly and openly had yet remained faithful. 
Not as the result of that brilliant day on Carmel, but 
during all that time of scorning and rebuke there had 
been seven thousand who had never bent the knee to 
Baal, nor kissed his image. 

These are lessons for God’s prophets in all times. 
The more Elias-like the spirit, the more will similar 
trials be experienced. So was it in that other Elijah, 
when from the dungeon of Machaerus he sent, his 
disciples with the sad question, ‘‘ Art thou He. that 
should come, or do we look for another?” He stum- 
bled at Christ’s humility and patience. ‘‘He was 
offended in Him,” who instead of grasping the sceptre 
of David, thus wandered with a few followers—good 
women and simple fishermen. Was this, indeed, the 
fulfilment. of the grand prophecies ?. Himself . tobe 
thus imprisoned like a felon, and. where is the 
‘lifting up of Israel ?” Dare he venture the doubt— 
had he been mistaken—were they yet ‘‘ to look. for 
another?” ‘* And in that same hour Jesus cured 
many ‘of their infirmities, and: plagues, and: of evil 
spirits, and wito many that were blind He gave sight.” 
—not in tempest, and earthquake, and fire—not bysud- 
den'and startling power, revolutionising as by a stroke 
from heaven—but by ‘‘ the still small voice ”—by, love, 
by patience, yea, by what men deemed failure, would 
He conquer. “ We trusted that this was, He «that 
should have redeemed Israel, and this is the. third day 
since these things were done.” . But triumph lay. in 
what to men seemed defeat... His | wenkness:' was 
His glory. In the humbling of self was:He exalted. 
The world calculates not the strength of truth because 
ever calm and patient ; nor the might of love, ‘‘:;when 
bearing ‘all things, enduring all things.” When love 
bends and sacrifices, the world: may ieem that love 


| has been slain, it seems so weak to:give ; and. ‘the 


would Elijah learn the sinfulness of his own: im- | 


patience and bitterness, ‘* Long-suffering,” yet ‘* by 
no means clearing the guilty.” ‘* What doest thou 
here, Elijah? Doest thou well to be angry?” 
His patience with Israel may have failed, but the 


patience of God had not. He could endure it no | thine Holy One to see corruption.” 


world buries it away and seals the stone, and sets a 
guard—as Pilate did, and Ahab did, and all who yet 
crucify the Son of God afresh do; and then. loving 


| disciples meet trembling in the dark shadow of doubt 


and fear, and Elijah says, ‘‘ It is enough ; Oh, :that I 
now might die”—and the. cold drowning wave. of «sin 
seems to sweep over all. ‘* But Thou wilt: not sufter 
Not with! the 


longer, but the Lord was very abundant in mercy | trumpet-clamour of the world’s fame; but in quiet 
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spots—in the upper room, or by the wayside where | in Israel, and Constantine on the throne of the Cesars. 
one brother greets another—or in the solitude of | | §* What doest thou here, Elijah?” Prophet of God, 
Horeb, the word is whispered, ‘‘ Christ is risen!” | fear not in the day of trouble, and rebuke, and blas- 
And in the might of that same spirit lonely men go | phemy! The virgin, the daughter of Zion, may 
forth—and one prophet anoints another—Elijah an | laugh to scorn the reproaches of them who reproach 
Elisha, Paul a Timothy, John a Polycarp; and the} the Holy One of Isracl. As ever, so now, ‘not by 
great dynasties of earth crumble beneath them, smitten | might nor by strength,” ‘** the meek shall inherit the 
without a hand, until Hazael reigns in Damascus, Jehu earth.” Donatp Mac.eop, 


» 


THE CHURGH OF OUR, FATHERS. 


Hatr screen’d by its trees, in ‘the Sabbath’s calm smile, 
The Church of « our Fathers,. how meekly it stands ! 
O villagers, gaze dn/the old hallowed pile, 
It was dear to their hearts, it was raised by their hands, 
Who loves not the place. where they worshipped their God ? 





_ Who loyes not the ground where their ashes repose ? 
Dear even the ‘daisy that blooms on the sod, 
For dear i is. + the. dust out of which it arose ! 


| 7 Bandon ay 





re at ‘dll: Ais: Ohiereh'that our forefathers built, 
LAP, cs the‘ tempests ofages ‘have batter’d in vain, 
‘asin supizieness or guilt, - 

Shall it fall by the ‘rash and “tin 
iat thé impious hand that would take 


A ' y- Nes One whred from its altar, “one storie from its.towers ! 







Jife-blbod of marty ¥s hath flowed for its sake, 
Hid ia fall eit falls be redden'd with ours t 





On salar Sra: hunks aby chad occasion eral 
down the: Rhite frotm Maing} withisome: young people 
returning: from school) unider “myth 
rest for thei Sabbath ‘at a 
ward on Monday morning. 


obtained 06 board 0, f agent to change 


my plan, iti" a4 far as to wspetidl“the Sabbath at Boni.” 


That day-;Was & great’ ec 





crowded ;' nesetig on. & 
have failed to-dbtain/comforts eva 
rest would have/been destroyed for us” by thé noisy 








demonst ‘ofthe Ren eeremonial. _ As well 
might oned ave @\ quiet Sabbath in the! pre- 
cincts of pou opie ‘sof: Dieta. at Ephesui, as under 
the shadow of thar vin 'Oslogne/on &/ great earch 
festival, /)” rn a hd A ae Mee 


At Bonn .we halted it tinifig Pat’ “were soon. 
comfortably ‘settled\in the '$*Star.? 
to pay my respects to Dr. Graham, the Irish Presby- 
terian minister, who has for many years conducted a 
mission in the city. Having painfully lodged in my 
memory, at the waiter’s dictation, the Jong hard. name 
of the Platz in which the mission! church’ and “house 
are situated, I sallied forth alone in the dusk of a 
lovely summer evening, not caring ‘whether I should 
take the shortest road, provided I should see some- 
what of the people and the city by the way. Observ- 





My first caro was" 













ig= a well-dressed, well-conditioned working man 
sauntering in the avenues of the Hoch Garten, with 
a ‘child one year old perched on his shoulder twisting 
its fingers vigorously into his hairy:and another three 
years old trtindling a toy wheelbarrow by his side, I 
accosted him, for the double purpose of learning my 


“way, and tedtning soihewhat, at the same time, of my 
‘informant, 


I’ announced with commendable’ correct- 
ness the-name of the place I wanted ; he indicated 
instantly that he knew it; and would be happy to 


2 {conduct me, but demanded, in a kind yet business- 
1 | Tilke “ways, to 


know the particular house to which I 
wished to’ be led;’ On hearing the name of Dr. 
Graham, he intimated- that all-was right, and stalked 
forward with his light and loved burden on«his neck, 
with me ‘marching on his left side, and the little boy 
with the barrow closé in out wake. 

At.a turn of thé road.as we advanced, 1 came so 
near my\gitide that the little fellow perched on his 
shouldér, his tongue not. yet loosed, but his eyes wide 
awake, and his hands nimble; seeing his opportunity, 
jerked ‘out one hand to clutch my hair for the sake of 


‘fun, while he held fast to his father’s with the other, 


for the sake of safety. The father, with a word of 
apology for the infant’s rudeness, started aside to 
prevent the hair of a real live English Herr from 
being profaned, instinetively grasping the child’s arm 
at the‘ same’ moment, Iest he should be overturned 
‘by thé ‘motion, but’ continued the conversation with 
entire politeness and presence of mind. I remarked that 
the infant seemed quite willing to play with me, al- 
though I was a foreigner, and complimented him on 
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his becoming Saturday evening’s employment. He 
replied, ‘‘ My wife is working at home, making every 
thing clean, and when the children are on her hands 
she cannot get on with her work, So I am taking 
them out of her way a little.” Here, in one stroke 
was a picture of German artisan family life, that at 
once interested and arrested me, If this could be 
transferred to my own country, and multiplied by 
millions, the wilderness of our manufacturing centres 
would forthwith be converted into a garden... The 
germ which this stranger had suddenly and, uncon; 
sciously projected before my mind, expanded itself) in 
the region of desire and hope, into a jgoodly, a: glo- 
rious commonwealth, From this single, fact .you 
might .construct Utopia, as comparative,,auatomists 
restore the whole skeleton of extinct species, on) the 
basis ofa single fossil bone. Here are two) helps- 
mect working into each other’s hands, with combined 
love and wisdom, for a happy home... Oh that. work- 
ing men, as they advance in, intellectual knowledge, 
could at the same time make equal,progress in, learn- 
ing what is truly great, and what is essentially mean 
in human life! Here is a. method of employing a 
portion of the workman’s: half-holiday. ;» Thus ithe 
bonds of wedlock between husband and wife are made 
both soft and, strong ; and here are sown the seeds 
whence mutual love between parents and. children, 
sisters and. brothers, will,in. due, time spring, ij; My 
conductor deposited me at,Dr.,Graham’s dor, .ac- 
cepted my expressions of gratitude,.and politely, took 
his leave., Here I made.a capital. blunder, which, I 
have often regretted since. . From lack of presence of 
mind, I did not think till too late, of requesting, per- 
iission te accompany him: to.his.home. . Ihave no 
doubt that permission would have been readily granted. 
I have many times pictured tomyself the pleasure,that 
I lost in; seeing the thrifty Hausfraw,;and,, the clean 
floors, in hearing the \greetings between mother and 
children when, they met, not. forgetting, the opinion 
‘they might, have formed of the foreigner. 

Nothing could. be more.“ lovely and of good report” 
than the, economies of that house, as far as L had an 
opportunity of observing them, . Hew far this healthful 
condition of the family was, the direct, fruit of Christian 
faith I do not with certainty know ; but an interest- 
ing presumption arises from the fact that the man 
who so beautifully contrived to lighten his wife’s 
buvden, was thoroughly posted up, not only as to the 
locality, but also as to the character and work of the 
Protestant missionary. ~He/ enlarged with delight on 
the labours of Dr. Graham, and certified that his 
German was excellent. In! short, it came incidentally 
out that this man was an appreciating listener at the 
Bibel-Stunde of the mission. 1st) és 

The incident, moreover, ‘revived once’ more tlie 
conviction that attractive parks and gardens, -con- 
veniently near, and freely open to the working people 
of larxe towns, powerfully conduce ‘to’ the ‘moral and 
economic well-being of the conitnunity.’ ‘The artisan 





of Bonn was walking with his infant charge under the 
deep cool shade of a noble avenue of chestnuts, such | 
as & prince might be proud of as an approach to ‘his 
palace. Nor did he seem to be stealing a momenit’s | 
forbidden pleasure, by trespassing on ‘a private enclo- 


sure ; he trod the ground with the step of a man who 
felt that for all legitimate uses the garden was his 
own, In such matters, as a general rule, the conti- 
nental cities excel us ; but it is a cheering fact, which 
ought to be ackuowledged with gratitude, that of late 
years we are making considerable advances in this 
direction, ‘The necessity and importance of convenient, 
free, and enticing places of recreation for the com- 
munity have been fully recognised, and to some extent 
the; admitted principle has borne fruit in vigorous 
action... A most interesting symptom of a healthful 
turning of the tide lies in the fact, that in this 
country honours, which in former ages were exclu- 
sively bestowed in consideration of merits in politics 
or.war, have of late been conferred by the Sovereign 
on citizens who have distinguished themselves by pro- 
viding:.means ot instruction and recreation for the 
people, 

For the sake of comparison and contrast, I shail 
here record the particulars of an interview that I held 
a few \yeara ago with another working-man in another 
place;| .Harly: in the forenoon, in an unfrequented 
street, in the west end of Glasgow, a friend, whom I acci- 
dentally met, engaged me in a conversation upon a 
matter of interest, which occupied a considerable 
time, . As we stood in earnest argument in the 
middle. of the street, a drunken man approached us, 
with the. tottering doubling step and heavy leering 
eye that characterise the later and ordinarily remorse- 
ful stages of .a debauch. He named me, and with a 
manifest ‘effort. to look sober and polite, intimated 
that he wanted to speak with me. I told him to 
stand aside until I should have finished the business 
in hand, promising to hear then whatever he might 
Wish to say... Thereupon, without another word, he 
retired: to.the pavement, where he obtained a lean on 
the. wall that, he might be able to maintain his 
position. 

When our conversation wasiconcluded, my friend 
took his own way, and I went.up to the iuebriate to 
ascertain what he wanted. He requested me to come 
immediately with him to Anderston, ® populous dis- 
trict near the harbour, to,see his wife; adding, ‘‘ she 
is dying, and I have killed. her.”.: L had another 
engagement in hand, and told him I conld.not con- 
veniently comply with his request. ‘The poor man, 
however, pleaded so eagerly, not without the tears 
which come rather easily to tipsy men when they are 
in a tender mood, that I determined to abandon or 
postpone jother affaits,'and see with my own eyes the 
house and family of this wretched man. On the way, 
I confess, he found:it necessary to lean now and then 
on my arm, but as I began to get interested in his 
conversation, Idid not object to the necessary famili- 
arity. (His mind was by this time almost free from 
the effects of his last excess, although the muscles 
both of limbs and lips were still very feeble and dis- 
obedient to the will. He was full of penitence. He 
accused’ himself of killing his wife, by the lingering 
process’ of continual neglect and want, while he 
gave way to his vile propensity. He added that his 
wife was eminently patient,—that she never resented 
his conduct,—that, in short, she was a saint, and 
was suffering martyrdom at his hands. We reached 
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the house; it was poor, but not ‘unclean, and not 
altogether wretched. There sat the wife, precisely as 
her husband had described her, a pale face, with 
sharp features, and anxious but gentle look, She 
rosé with difliculty as I entered, and weleomed me. 
She regarded her husband, not with indifference, in- 
deed, ‘but without any mark of vivid emotion. Alas! his 
return in such a dilapidated and penitent condition, 
after.an absence of several days and nights, was not 
for ‘her an extraordinary or startling event. You 
could read in her countenance as he eutered, that the 
circumstance neither inspired her with hope nor de- 
pressed her with fear. It was the normal state of 
affairs in that house, and had been such for many 
years,’ The husband earned large wages, and spent 
them in periodic floods of drunkenness. When his 
money was all spent, and the penitent fit had come 
on, he found his way home ; wept, and confessed his 
sin, and promised never to offend again: then broke 
all -his promises when the fit was off and his pocket 
filled... Such had been this woman’s life, and she was 
melting away under the infliction. Such is the life, — 
and such the death, of great multitudes in our mauu- 
facturing towns, This is the worm at the root of our 
national prosperity. The community is made up of 
families ; an aggregate of diseased families will not 
sonstitute a prosperous commonwealth. The material 
prosperity of the country is almost beyond conception 
great; the means of increasing it are boundless. The 
hindrance lies' in the moral department; and the 
moral defilement corrodes and destroys all material 
resources and social arrangeinents, 

The efforts of social reformers should be directed 
by a thorough diagnosis. If we attempt to cure a 
disease that pervades the system by some application 
to the'skin, we shall certainly fail. At the same time, 
while it is the sin of the soul within that mainly causes 
the economic disturbance without, the external reacts 
upon the internal, and aggravates the evil from which 
it springs. Hence, while all efforts to ameliorate the 
condition of society should keep in view the root of 
the matter in the moral evil that taints human hearts, 





no wise Christian will neglect: the means of improving 
the homes and the social habits of the people. 
u The field for benevolent exertion is great, and needy, 
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and near; nor is it hopeless. Wherever there is a 
heart filled with love to the Lord, the hand will find 
somewhat to do in behalf of men. | Let the Christian 
brotherhood act on the principle which some other 
societies adopt: let each bring in a recruit. Let 
the sober man fasten, with sensible, brotherly, per- 
severing love upon a drunkard, and not give over till 
he be won. Let each well-ordered and loving family 
double their own delight by gaining influence over'a 
neighbouring family that is dislocated, and rest not till 
all its members are brought into harmony. 

The cases that I have given have not been invented 
or embellished. I entertain some doubts as to the 
effect of imaginative literature, at least of the propor- 
tion and quantity of it that in our day is served up 
as the intellectual food of the people. At all events, 
when I mention cases as examples for a moral lesson, 
I give them as I would give them in a witness box. 
Nor, though the example of good social economy is 
taken from a foreign country, and the contrast found 
at home, do I mean to insinuate that the condition of 
our own population is morally and economically worse 
than that of neighbouring countries. I have not data 
sufficient to determine that question, and give’ no 
opinion at present regarding it. A large, and I 
believe, an increasing number of the working-people 
of this country, have attained a comparatively high 
position as to the purity and order of the family life. 
These are the salt of the earth ; and like sult they 
operate with greater effect on the body, because they 
are not congregated in one spot, but distributed through 
the mass. Buta very large portion too, especially in 
crowded places, is in a morbid state; and the disease, 
contrary to ordinary experience in bodily ailments, is 
at once acute and chronic. It both lasts long, and ‘is 
very severe while it lasts, 

With a view alike to the prosperity of the nation, 
and the advancement of the Kingdom of Christ, the 
efforts of Christian philanthropists should be in a great 
measure directed to the restoration and cherishing of 
healthy family life throughout the community. “ Im- 
perial legislation and private charitable efforts should 
combine, to remove the hindrances and stimulate! the 


| helps to a happy home for every household. 


Wititam’ Arnot, 


LOWER ANIMALS. 


BY THE VERY REV. DEAN RAMSAY, EDINBURGH. 


THERE are many passages in the Word of God which 
have direct. reference to the existence of the lower 
animals, and many which relate to the consideration 
and ‘duties which belong to them. There are precepts 
enjoining a merciful and kind treatment of them 
abounding in the Mosaic law.. Thus, for example, they 
are expressly included in the rest from labour which 
is secured to the people of God by the institution of 
the Sabbath day. The enactmentruns thus :—Six days 
thou shalt do thy work, and on the seventh day thou 
shalt rest, that thine ox and thine ass may rest, When ; 





the Lord remonstrated with Jonah the Prophet against 
the cruelty, of his proposal to destroy the great city 
of Nineveh, the divine compassion extended beyond 
the ordinary adult population of the city—embraced 
the numerous occupauts who were in helpless infancy. 
But further the Almighty condescended to include in 
his protection the lives of its animals as wel as of its 
people, ‘* And should not I spare Nineveh, that great 
city wherein are more than six score thousand persons 
that cannot discern between their right hand and their 
left hand, besides much cattle.” It is quite evident, 
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therefore, that religion, does not omit) or meglect, the 
duties which; we, owe. to, the creatures who. are. inferior 
to ourselves in the scale of being. | I,think. it impossible 
to, avoid, the conclusion. on the one, hand that kindness to 
guimals, is a. moral duty, that cruelty, to, animals. is..a 
violation of that duty., .‘¢.A righteous man,’ itis said, 
‘‘regardeth the life,of his beast,”., The righteousman, 
because he. is, righteous, pays: due,consideration to the 
life of his beast. ‘The passage’ implies. not. merely. that 
he abstains, from: direct acts, of, eruelty) by :his: violence 
or his neglect, but,has.due consideration: for the com- 
fort, ease, health, .and.all that,.is associated with the 
being of such wild or domestie animals as, come within 
his power and, control. ,,, Such; consideration andsuch 
mercy are ¢lements.of that righteousness which com- 
bine to; form, the,, moral: excellence, and. perfection of 
the human character,..If any man be really a righteous 
man. he, will be,a merciful, man.to his own beast, and 
to.all beasts subject,to,his conirobj,andi by the converse 
of the proposition, we may: in, like: mannen ‘say: of sany 
man who is,eruelaud anmerciful to the brutes over 
whom, he has power to infliet), pain;and suffering, that | 
he jis deficient, in one quality. which ought to mark the 
spirit and condnet.of: 4 good;mam ji. 

Now.as.we have chosen: this. subject for) our con- 
sideration this morning, it) is, essential that we show 
its. bearing upon, the! great. question \of Christian 
morality, In, other words, we! have.: to. show. how 
the enforcement of: merey -to:!.the inferior: animals 
is a fitting subject for pulpit instruction, be¢anse our 
hearers. require, to, be téminded: that: the violation of 
this duty most be contrary to ‘Christian. precepts, and 
may be most injurious.to.the perfection of the Christian 
character.. If, it has not yet -been. .gufficiently-con- 
sidered. i in the light of a:moral:and’réligious duty, there 

isi the more: danger of the earn, ‘suffering ‘moral 
ienioatian from its neglect. - , 

There, are. three: pdints of view. wilde which acts 
of cruelty! to the animal -creation: may: be’ specially 
‘considered as a violation. of ‘the letter andi spirit of 
Christian teaching, . First, Because we are’ bound 
to act kindly by all beings capable: of feeling pain ; 
second, Because to the: animal erdation is’ applicable 
the. great. principle of; grateful acknowledgment of 
services, or, putting the question:on its widest: basis, 
the great. principle. of rendering 'to others: the’ same 
consideration, which | under:similar circumstances -we 
would expect. from. them: and third; Because we 
are bound to, show the same:mer¢y'to: our iiferiors 
in, creation which: we know: we have ‘ourselves received 
front the: beings: who are higher:im:the scale, 

I, There can: be no question’ ‘that the animal crea- 
tion are. fully susceptible of ‘suffering: pain: Their 
physical‘conformation is frequently of ‘the niost deli 
cate texture; arid there is little:doubt that’ they suffer 
as exquisite agony from.cruelty:and’ ili: usage ’as' ‘can 
he. suffered by: human «beings. Thus Shakespeare, 
whose observation applies to: everything in’ nature, re- 
minds us how the: poor beetle that we ‘tread ‘upon 
feels as great a pang in corporeal ‘suffering 4s when 4 
giant dies, It: must clearly'be ‘contrary to every law 
and precept of humanity and 'benévolerice; and clearly 





opposed. to all: the gentle ‘and mérciful lessons: of 
Christianity, to inflict unnecessary pain upon any being | 





susceptible of suffering. ,, Can, the. mind,of, that. man 
be supposed tender or feeling towards the sufferings of 
fellow-creatures, who ¢an behold unmoved, or, still 
more, who can) have pleasure, in the,agonies he. inflicts 
upon, a poor animal ?,. Nay,. would you not augur a 
bad, disposition ,and.a cruel, nature! for, future! years 
where you! saw in, the young,,an, early pleasure. to be 
taken.im destroying or torturing the inferior’ creatures 
in, his power ?.,. So .far as I. can see,, the, hardening 
effects of, inflicting, unnecessary pain must in a moral 
yiew..be, much the,same, whether the suffering is 
inflicted, upon; one of, the animals or upon a, fellew- 
creature. Ask ,yourselves,.,.would you : be willing to 
trust the, life; and..tender ,care of: your child. to’ the 
caprice,of one.-whom, you had.,known to be reckless 
and. brutal; in; the, inflicting of pain: and torture and 
prolonged suffering upon helpless, animals? © Would 
you, not,.on jthe other: hand, feel. a persuasion: that 
tenderness, and ,merey shown to. the dumb creatures 
gave, you a fair, ground for. anticipating a gentle and 
tender treatment, of human: : beings, and. especially: of 
those whose helplessness and: dependence call: for a 
generous and protecting consideration ?: Cruelty to 
animals, :therefore, | becomes, an; offence against the 
great Christian law. of. mercy and kindness, . Precepts 
of, mercy, of ‘compassion, of tender consideration for 
pain, .. weakness, ‘iufirmity,and |sufferiag, abound in 
passages both in the. Old and:.New Testaments: Does 
not that person who can recklessly)'violate’ those 
precepts forfeit the right of being called a disciple 
and follower of the merciful and compassionate Jesus ! 
Is not his conduct unchristian, simply because it is the 
needless infliction of pain, in wanton disregard of the 
appeal which the poor ‘sufferer makes in'its cries’ of 
agony atid shrinking of terror, which are the results of 
an organisation which makes it' feel pain, and feel it 
as'acatelyas 4 human’ being. There is a minute and 
remarkable ‘precept of the Mosaic law in ‘Deut. xxii. 
6, enjoining on évery Jew a merciful treatment of the 
bird-when found’ on its nest :—“If'a ‘bird’s nest 
chaneé to'be' before thee in the way in any tree, or on 
the ground, ‘whether they be young ones, or eggs, 
and'the‘dam’ sitting upon ‘the young, or upon the 
eggs, thou shalt not take the dam with the’ young. 
But thou shalt in any wise let the dam go, that it may 
be: well with thee, and that’ thou mayest prolong thy 
days.” The beauty of the precept consists in this, 
that the mother bird should be spared in her own life 
when losing her offspring, and that her maternal ten- 
dermess’ should’ not be miade an occasion of depriving 
her of ‘life and liberty. But there is a resemblance 
between! man’ and the lower animals in regard to 
the’ capacity of ‘suffering beyond the mere physical 
organisation of the bodily'‘frame. There’ is a further 
resemblance in ‘certain’ moral qualities ‘as ‘we may 
call ‘them; ‘and’ which ‘supply material ‘for ‘a ‘suffering 
which ‘is “beyond physical’ pain and torture, Thus 
we’ find in animals a degreé of sagacity so remark- 
able that ‘in some particular cases instinct, as to its 
résults, ‘treads ‘closely upon reason. Animals are 
capable of ‘the ‘most. devoted ‘affection and most en- 
during attachment ; not to their own species merely, 
bat 'td Hatian ‘beings. Oftentimes when the world 
has deserted the unhappy child of mortality, when his 
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name has become an object of execration, and his 
society shunned as a contamination ‘and ‘disgrace, he 
has’ found the endearing fidelity of ‘his dog. He 
‘never deserts his master, he delights to be his constant 
éompanion, ever ready to welcome ‘and to fondle and 
‘to'protect him, nay, instances are not uncommon of 
dogs being’ unable'to sarvive’ their master’s death, of 
pining away from sorrow, and of closely following the 


objéet ‘of ‘their’ attachment’ to the’ grave. Animals | 
| them ‘acutely ‘susceptible to cruel treatment, must 


ate’ endowed with moral no less than with physical 
(qualities:' Scripture tells of ‘the righteous possessing 
tthe boldness of the ‘lion.. Scripture inculcates ‘the 
4mnocence' of ‘the dove,'and directs the sluggard to 
eopy' the industry and foresight of the ant. 

(i There is one sentiment’ or feeling inherited by the 
Jower ‘animals, and which ‘they’ share not only in 
common with human beings, but which they possess 
finan equal degree: I mean the affection, or at least 
the maternal affection, for offspring. However rude 
and savage be thedisposition of any animal towards man, 
lor'towards its fellow-animals—however loathsome in 
form or noxious in ‘qualities—all show a tender and 
enduring attachment to their young. For them they are 
gealy to sacrifice their own food, and even to risk their 
own ‘life:and ‘safety in guarding the lives and safety of 
theiryoung. No creature, however savage and cruel 
‘in its nature—no creature, however dull and ‘slugvish 
in its ‘disposition and ‘habits, lacks the sentiment’ of 
maternal affection during the infancy of its’ offspring. 
He'who should 


‘Go when the hunter’s hand hath wrung 
From forest cave her shrieking young 
To ealm the lonely lionéss,” 


ayould learn how intense,a maternal affection possesses 
the fiercest animal nature, . Or, take the gentler and 
more-touching deyelopment of the same instinct.as it 
existsin the feathered tribe. When, the bird, on, its 
return. with food for her young, finds, her nest plun- 
dered and the objects, of her tender solicitude torn 
from her tender charge, how affecting, the expression 
of her despair! The two, cases have, been, beautifully 


described by Chalmers in his Sermon on Cruelty to | 


Animals ;—“ The lioness robbed of, her whelps. causes 
the wilderness to ring aloud with the proclamation. of | 
her wrongs,; or the bird whose little household has 
been stolen fills and saddens all the grove with melo- 
digg of deepest, pathos,” 
ow these remarks all bear upon. the point we are 

desirous of establishing, which is, that. animal nature 
approximates to human nature in those qualities, moral 
and physical, which make cruelty, to. animals partake. of 
the character of a hardened, and unfeeling disposition, 

he sentiment is brought out and enforced, ina. form 
at ,once delicate and beautiful in a well-known precept 
of the Mosaic law, where, the, sacredness—-we may 
almost, say the romantic g association—of animal parental 
affection is respected. 
kid in the mother’s milk,” It was held an outrage, | 
upon the feelings of nature that what the parent had 
provided for the support, of her offspring should, be 
mode use of for preparing its mangled limbs for the 
table. 





“Thou shalte not,;seeth;.the | 





| 


requires as one of its most solemn lessons the practice 
of mercy, kindness, and ¢ousideration for our fellow- 
creatures, and if'it be a’ clear’ violation ‘of’ that 
Christian law to inflict: unnecessary pain’ upon any of 
God’s' creatures whom He: hath made ‘capable of" suf- 
fering, ‘or ‘to evince a reckless disregard‘ of’ their 
pain and sufferings, then surely the treatment of ‘in- 
ferior animals, as part of creation, endowed with 
physical qualities and fine: instincts, which render 


come within: the''terms of the’ Divine ‘law,’ and be 
subject to the conditions which regulate’ its exercise 
towards human beings. Judge ‘by the’ extreme case, 
and no man,’we will venture ‘to’ say, who is habitually 
brutal in his treatment’ of animals; can ‘be ‘supposed 
to have imbibed that loving and’ gentle spirit ‘which’ is 
one of ‘the essential qualities réquired'in‘the followets 
of Christ; as *necessary for theit fitiess to become 
members of ‘His Church’ on ‘earth, and as “preparing 
thom for His kingdom im) heaven: f lately’ saw’a 
butcher’s ‘boy bringing a young lamb‘ ‘into the town 
to be killed, which had been taken from its ‘niother 
ina field.’ It struggled’when it heard the mother’s 
ery, and answered: by its own | plaintive ‘voice.’ “The 
boy beat the lamb, and'when I thotght' of the intto- 
cence pictured: by: that! creature—when I thought of 
Him whose type'iand emblem were a “lamb without 
blemish and without spot, ‘I felt: how deeply ‘the erwél 
treatment of' a dumb animal might*harden the''héart 
and: brutalise:'the feelings even not an br pmage an 
immortal being. 

: Hy But we: may argue':the question on ashethe 
principle recognised and enjoined in the Word ‘of God; 
and which we think is applicable to the ‘case befots.ti: 
Thus we are specially and ‘solemnly enjoined by our 
blessed, : Lord.)i) 'S"Whatsoever’ ye! would’ that’ men 
should do:utite: you,' even’ so! do:ye unto them:”’ © The 
precept, it will perhaps .be'said, refers’ to our ifiter- 
course! with fellow-creatures, ':\ This» is'no doubt true. 
But. why should not the-rule apply to:animals ?°' From 
what we have remarked upon the: qualities they shire 
with human -beings as regards ‘their:eapacity for’ hiap- 
piness and enjoyment,:their sensitiveness' to hard or 
harsh \treatment, ‘there!.aresuffitient grounds for our 
applying that law to many ‘quéstions connected with 
the -treatment of animais;;and more: especially we 
may see that application when we consider thé: mutual 
relations that) exist. between »mankind and: many ‘of 
the lower.animals.; The mutual services they perform 
foreach other. in; fact::render the application of this 
rule; a.question of justice: and fair déalibg. 1 If man: 
be, under the: original and divine charter, head: of ‘all 
creation.and. lord: over:the beast of the field, as subject 
to.his control and-destinéd for :his-use and: benetit, it 
must not. be! forgotten ‘how much ‘he:.owes them’ for, 
willing, unwearied exertion, besides the mere «contri- 
buting, their, flesh for his'|food.: Consider what’ those 
animals, (over whom man. ¢xencises’ most | dominion}! 
contribute, to: his: amusement and: advantage!» ‘Take 
for,example the jservices.of that, noble «creature, the: 
horse, ., What would ‘mankind have sdone owithout his 
aid; inthe. cultivation.of the. soil, :ini |his. favourite 
recreations, and, inthe. facility: of: 4ransit from: place 


Hf, mets the great precept, of the Lord Jesus Christ , to place?,, For the latter purpose, inechanism! lane: io 
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a certain extent, and for great distances, superseded 
the work of the animal. Still, how great is the 
dependence of man’s social life upon the horse! Nor 
ought we ever to forget how much is contributed to 
the amusement and the service of man by the dog. 
What could supply to the shepherd their faithful 
services? How beautiful to see the sagacity, the 
unwearied assiduity and untiriag energy of his humble 
companion in- the care and guidance of the flock! 
What we mean to point to under this view of our subject 
is the absolute moral duty of recognising and acknow- 
ledging the services of the animal creation, as giving 
them a claim upon our consideration und kind treat- 
ment. To abuse our power over creatures that have 
served us well and faithfully, and wantonly to torment 
and ill use them, is, in fact, to incur the guilt of ingrati- 
tude, and to return evil for good; and surely men 
are capable of ingratitude to animals as they are 
capable of the same guilt when they make a very in- 
adequate return for services they have received. This 
principle is fuily recognised in a precept of the 
Mosaic law. We refer to the enactment of the law 
referred to by St.Paul in his 1st Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, ‘* Say I these things as a man? or saith not 
the law the same also? For it is written in the law of 
Moses, Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox that 
treadeth out the corn.” | The reason for this require- 
ment is, no doubt, connected with the due return 
which men should make for the labours of the animals 
which work: in their service. At a time when all 
mechanical contrivances were of the simplest cha- 
racter, the Jews performed the operation of thrashing 
by making the oxen tread upon the corn ‘as it was 
spread out on the thrashing-floor, and so to separate 
the grain from the straw. But whilst’ performing 
that important service, the animal was’ not to be 
muzzled, but allowed to snatch a portion of the grain 
for its own refreshment whilst discharging its useful 
labour for its master. So again another precept of 
the Jewish Jaw had reference to the consideration due 
towards the avimals whose labours were beneficial to 
mankind. I allude to the precept, Deut. xxii. 10, 
Thou shalt not plough with an ox and ‘an ass 
together.” The reason of which seems to be, not to 
oppress the weaker animal by making it do the same 
work. as is done by the stronger and larger, with 
whose step it is not to be supposed the weaker one 
could keep up. , it is painful to think of the cruel 
treatment experienced at the hand of man by crea- 
tures who contribute so largely to his ¢omfort and: 
advantage. Animals are put under the control, and 
appointed for the use and sustenance of man. © It was 
so ordained in God’s Word: But on the great law of 
Christian justice, on the everlasting principle of gra- 
titule, which demands that men should give to every 
creature that consideration which they,! under the 
same circumstances, would think justly due to them- 
selves, crnelty to the inferior animals becomes a ‘sin, 
He is entitled to their use andservice in his employ- 
ment. He is entitled to take their life: for his:sus- 
tenance. 
which God approves that he should well and duly con- 
sider what treatment the animals who aid him can 
claim at his hands, and that all unnecessary suffer- 


But it is a part of that righteousness of | 








ing, all cruel disregard of inflicting more pain than. jis 
needful in using their service or in taking life, isa 
violation of moral duty, is inconsistent with, the obli- 
gation of a redeemed and Christian man, | Theretisa 
debt of obligation dne to the animal race at the hands 
of man, and that on the great principle of our blessed 
Lord’s own announcement, that we all shall do to 
others as we would hope. and expect) they would, 
under like circumstances, do to us; and. no \.man 
can set the sacred words of the Lord at defiance, 
No doubt on this as on every other subject men are 
ever ready to run into extremes, and, whilst there is 
the vice of cruelty to animals there may be the weak- 
ness, the folly, and caprice of an absurd intulgence, 
of a morbid and. degrading attachment. .We have 
known such attachments lead to painful results. We 
have known them injure the moral feelings, of indi- 
viduals towards others, and create jealousy, alienation, 
and animosities amongst friends. 

III. But there is still another, and. perhaps even a 
higher ground, and more powerful motive under which 
we may enforce that consideration of the inferior ani- 
mals which is so distinctly referred to in the. text. 
That motive and that consideration would enforce the 
duty which lies upon us to award, the same: or like 
measure of protection and of mercy to the) orders of 
being: who are below us in creation, that we ourselves 
have received from the orders that are above us... It 
is wonderful to. think of the chain or series of created 
beings which extends from the portions of God’s em- 
pire furthest removed from the ‘centre of intelligence 
to the footstool of the eternal Throne. We can thus 
ascend from the lowest stage of animal life by various 
gradations, till we reach the highest created. intelli- 
gence—the glorious faculties of the lofty archangel—of 
the cherubim and seraphim who cease not. their song 
of praise and adoration in God’s own presence, We 
have our place and office in this great series, and we 
are told that man was made a little lower! than the 
angels ; and if he has faculties and qualities: which 
raise him near to the angelic nature, he has infirmities 
and sins, and corrupt affections, which would seem to 
bring him down to a:level with the brutes, And who 
can tell the favour and the consideration, we have re- 
ceived from the beings who occupy the place ‘in crea- 
tion which is above our own? ‘That the eternal Son 
of God, the brightness of His glory, the express image 
of His person, should become incarnate, inorder, to 
assume our nature, and to die for our sims and xrecon- 
cile' us to God ; that a scheme of redemption should 
be devised for our eternal peace, which should, involve 
the sufferings and death of the immaculate Jesus, and 
into. the mysteries of which angels should inquire with 
trembling solicitude, and over the success! of which, 
even in the case of one sincere child of humanity. who 
repents, they rejoice before the eternal presence of 
God in» heaven ;—when we consider all that we have 
received from beings above usin creation, and look 
upwards in grateful acknowledgment of the interest 
that has been excited, and the salvation.that has been 
accomplished for us:in beings of the highest orders, 
and occupying the high stages of the Creator’s great 
universe, we ought surely to look downwards in the 
scale, and to consider what we are bound, on principle, 
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to do for them, and then we should learn to give in 
the same measure as we have ourselves received. 
When our blessed Lord put on record the important 
and solemn charge, ** Oh, thou wicked servant, I for- 
gave thee all that debt, because thou requiredst me : 
shouldst not thou have had compassion on thy fellow 
servant, even as I had compassion on'thee?” we do 
not see why the words are not applicable to beings of 
a lower order than our own, just as we know they are 
unquestionably applicable to beings our equals and 
fellow-servants. Are we not, in fact, fellow-servants 
with all those who share with usin the common bounty 





of the Great Father and Universal Lord of All? It | 
will, perhaps, be said, in reply to this, that the cases | 


are not parallel, that the animal creation form a sepa- 
rate and distinct order from our own, that they are 
not endowed with the same moral and spiritual aspira- 
tioris, do not partake of the same immortal nature, 
and that this difference between our nature and theirs 
is fully admitted by the author of Ecclesiastes, who 
speaks of the “ spirit of a man that goeth upward, 
and of the spirit of a ‘beast that goeth downward to 
the earth.” ‘This cannot alter the nature of our duty 
aud of our obligations to them. | We have shown how 

sitive they have been made by the great and good 
Father of all to suffering and to enjoyment. How 
gtatefal for kindness, how ‘serviceable to man, how 
closely associated with his existence, how conducive to 
his happiness. We feel assured that kindness and 
consideration towards the lower animals must form an 
element of that gratitude which we ought to feel on 

ecount of those various ‘manifestations of kinduess 
and consideration shown by a higher: power towards 
ourselves, - How then, I ask, can the great religious 
and moral differences which exist between the human 
nature and’ the mere animal nature be pleaded as any 
bar or obstacle to our kindly sympathy, to our mer- 
ciful consideration, to our good offices towards them ? 


For surely the love and mercy which have been shown | 
to us emanated from a Being quite as far removed— | 


hay, much farther—above us as we are above the 
animals, Oh, who can describe or measure the con- 
descension of Him who came not only to die for man, 
but to sojourn with him in his nature—to be an occu- 
pant of his humble homes—to bear with his ingrati- 
tude and his crimes, in order that He might give him 
an example for life and conduct, to do it more effee- 
ually by sharing his infirmities, and partaking of his 
sorrows? What He, that great and divine Being, so 
immeasurably did for us, we should repay in kindness 
aud benevolence to other creatures, however inferior to 
ourselves. ‘Ihe principle of giving as we have received, 
of ‘doing as we would be done by, is established by 
nuture. In doing so we evidently conform to a great 
purpose of charity and good-will. 

Who shall say that the inferior animals were not | 
culled into existence for this very object of exercising | 
upon other créatures inferior to ourselves the love and | 
mercy which have been ‘shown tb’ us by the highest 
and the holiest, They encourage the exercise and | 





| Father: of, thé universe. 


supply the materials of human emotions the most 
grateful aud the most tender. I am sure that in 
many cases great benefits have been imparted to hard 
and ungenial dispositions which have softened under 
the influences of attachment to animals, and in 
acknowledgment of eminent services. No. one ican 
be blind to the beneficial, influence of such attach- 
ments when duly regulated, and when directed by 
religious and right feelings, It is one of the objects 
which, in a moral and religious point of view, the 
animal creation has conferred upon the human trace. 
They form. an important part, it may be an essential 
element, of our social system, and supply abundant 
aud fitting objects for the exercise of Christian virtue, 
and for the! outgoing of our grateful sense of God’s 
goodness in nature and. in grace, It may be a neces- 
sary ingredient in .forming earthly. social relations, 
and making an earthly social position; nay, even the 
cautious. and sagacious Bishop Butler. expresses his 
opinion that we have no positive assurance against 
the continued existence of creatures in another con- 
dition, inferior to ourselves, as we are assured of there 
being those who are equal or superior. 

I think then, upon a fair and candid. view. of ithe 
whole question, we must conclude that the references 
made to them in Holy Scripture abundantly point 
out, many interesting relations by which we are 
associated with the inferior animals, and that being 
so associated, it is impossible to exclude them from 
the operation of many of our precepts of duty.’ The 
fact .of sentient beings below us in the ‘scale. of 
creation forms an element for moral conduct in the 
eye of God, inasmuch as such terms as cruelty, 
ingratitude, reckless, disregard of suffering towards 
auimals, have in many respects the same moral bear- 
ing as they have.in reference to our fellow creatures. 

It is good to eularge and elevate our  associa- 
tions with att things belonging to the social system, 
to multiply our sympathies with all: sentient ‘beings, 
and to extend moral and religious motives to every 
action and every feeling. Before God all His crea- 
tures form one perfect and harmonious whole. ‘here 
are steps and gradations amongst: the classes’ and 
amongst’ the individuals which «composé ‘cretion. 
Each holds his;own appointed ‘place. Each: one 
has duties to) discharge. and obligations to fulfil to- 
wards all the creatures who are around: him : some 
are. his equals—some. his superiors—some | his’ in- 
feriors—some of his own order—some of: different 
orders, The. faithful follower of Christ will desire to 
fulfil all: righteousuess. It is his anxious wish ‘and 
earnest desire: to do what is right and just and holy 
towards every being who shares with him ‘the’ pro- 
tection and the preservation of the great and comuion 
He would equally consider 


what was due to the greatest and the loftiest beings, 
whether men or angels, arid) also what is due to ‘the 
humblest creature on earth that’ lives out its brief 
existence amongst the innumerable: families of the 
animal creation, } 
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A CANTO OF DAVID. 


“ Fret not thyself because of the ungodly.” 


Wirt self-tormenting grudge regard thou not 
The thriving fortunes of the man of sin ; 
Nor with the heart of envy mark the lot 
Which worldlings by their evil courses win : 
Like the mown grass shall they be gather’d in, i 
And like a flower wither and decay :— 
Trust thou in God, and to do good begin, 
And in thy home shalt thou securely stay, 
While that all-bounteous God shall feed thee day by day. 


Let all thy joy be in the Lord, and thou 
Shalt surely prosper by His heav’nly will : 
To Him, thy guide, in meek reliance bow, + 
And all thy heart's desire will He fulfil : 
Clear as the light, from all reproach of ill, 
Like noon-day shall thine innocence appear : 
Therefore in God unswerving hold thee still, 
And, thus abiding, with all patience bear : 
And let not prosp’rous vice thy grieving spirit wear. 


Angry art thou? Oh! dwell not on that ire ! 
But strive thine indignation’s storm to hush : 
*Tis not for thee to rage, whose wild desire 
Of vengeance may on evil bid thee rush : 
The seat of vice a pow’r divine shall erush— 
Uprooted shall it perish, while that soul 
That waits until the streams of mercy gush, 
And in meek patience bows to God’s control, 
An heir of Earth shall be, and shall possess it whole. 


A fleeting moment past,—and all the vile 
That know not God no longer shall be here ; 
Doom’d as it was, the place they held awhile 
In vain were sought ! No more shall they appear! 
But this world’s good the child of lowly fear 
Shall in due season bless : for that the meek 
‘*The heirs of Earth” as their own title bear ; 
And those refreshings which the godly seck 
Shall, in abundance showr’d, their blessed rest bespeak. 


What though the men of sin, with base design, 
The downfall seek and ruin of the just, 
And counsel with conspiring vice combine, 
And grind the teeth in scorn of that weak trust— 
The Holy One shall spurn them with disgust, 
Who long hath seen their judgment drawing nigh, 
While with the out-drawn sword prepared to thrust, 
Their bows they bent, the humble to defy, 

And lay the poor man low, and bid the righteous die : 


But, no: that sword themselves alone shall slay— 
That bow shall snap asunder! Virtue’s might 
Ev’n out of need a power shall display 
Far ’boye the wealth in which the vile delight : 
With broken arms all these in vain shall fight, 
While God Himself His servant will defend, 
And day by day the Lord’s own oversight 
Will his career with guardian love befriend, 

And all lis race on earth perpetuate without end. 


In these the hour of danger no pale dread 

Awakens ever: Famine and its woes 

May threaten, but, for them the staff of bread 

Provision ample shall secure ; while those 

Whose life is sin shall perish, and God’s foes, 

Like fat of lambs upon the altar Jaid, 

Shall in a vapour their existence close ; 

For, like mere smoke, the prowess they display'd 
Shall in God’s wrath consume, and into nothing fade. 


The godless is a borrower oft ;—but thought 

For due repayment takes not ; while the heir 

Of righteousness, by suff'ring need besought, 

With kind compassion gives, and will not spare : 
And such shall Earth with God’s own chosen share ; 








And like to outcast roots, die wither'd and forlorn. 


Is then outstretch’d to save ; and mercies on him wait. 


And evil flee, thy stay on Earth will God extend. 


Whose line of ho 


While chosen heirs of Earth shall ever dwell therein. 


Or through the unjust judge his condemnation speak. 


But there he was not found, nor mortal men among, 


With faith that trusts till Death, and looks beyond the grave. 





While vice, condemn’d by His indignant scorn, 
No fixt abiding-place shail boast of there, 
But, from its stations on the land uptorn 


The Lord Himself His righteous servant's feet 

In safety guides ; and from that chosen course 

By Heav’n approv’d, ev’n though with falls he meet, 
No stroke adverse of ill, no hostile force, 

Shall part or wrest him from his safety's source, 

Or on the wide world east him desolate, 

The victim of misfortune or remorse : 

Th’ Almighty’s hand, ev’n in his worst estate, 


My days of youth, and all life’s prime are gone ; 
6 is come upon me : yet I ne'er 
The righteous saw forsaken, nor his son 
Left destitute, a beggar’s lot to share ! 
Ungrudging, he for need can always spare, 
And this man’s issue will their Lord befriend, 
And in their generation blest they are: 
Aye, and if thou, like them, make good thine end 


All upright deeds of goodness win His love, 
And those He loves’ He never will forsake ; 

For these the godly are whose lives approve 
That bee aro His, and Him their refuge make: 
Such will He into Heay'n’s protection take, 
While doom condign falls on the man of sin, 
“for issue God shall break, 
For, rooted out, it dies; and leaves no kin, 


Hear’st thou a good man’s speech? His words are wise, 
And on pure judgment will his tongue dilate : 

For deep in that man’s heart religion lies, 

Nor errs he in his steps ;—his path is straight. 

And such 4 one the godless contemplate, 

And to destroy-him all occasion a : 

But God His servant rescues from such fate, 

Nor suffers vice its envy thus to wreak, 


Oh! hope thou in the Lord, and do His will— 

He shall promotion heap on thee, and thou 

Shalt in the land thy wish’d-for station fill, 

And gaze on the ungodly’s overthrow ; 

For sin’s brief triumph once I saw; a show 

Of pow’r like some green bay-tree fresh and strong :— 
1 onward sped : I came again :—but, now 

Nor place nor nan appear'd! [sought him long, 


Mark then the man all-perfect in his ways— 
And to.the upright look with thoughts intent ; 
For these are they who in God's peace their days 
Are sure to close, when life’s brief term is spent, 
While lawless fools are in dire ruin blent, 

And with the impious share a doom forlorn ; 
Requiting thus the men on eyil bent, 

Who, on their godless courses onward borne, 








Uprooted are at last, —from life asunder torn. | 
HI 
fi 


But in that Lord who, in affliction’s hours 

Their strength has ever been, the just shall stand : 

From Him is their salvation. In His pow’r 

Shall He draw nigh them with His saving hand, 

A shield from all. the ungodly of the land, 
Out of whose grasp His chosen He shall save 
And their eternal safety will command, 
For that to Him in Life their hearts they gave, 1 


Geo. Muscravi. 
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Ouaprer XIV. 


FROM WHICH THE READER LEARNS HOW JOSHUA FOUND A 
FORMIDABLE WEAPON WHEREWITH TO TAKE REVENGE, 
AND WHAT USE HE MADE OF IT. 


**Ts your husband at home, Mrs. Taylor?” asked 
Mrs. Sandman one morning, as she stepped hurriedly 
into Joshua’s cottage. 

“T believe he is, Mrs. Sandman,” was the answer. 
**Do you wish to speak to him ?” 

** Yes, I would like to consult, you both,” said 
Mrs, Sandman. 

Mrs, Taylor thereupon went to the workshop, which 
was in the rear of the house, and called her husband. 

Mrs, Sandman was a woman about fifty, and of 
a fair complexion. ‘There was something uncom- 
monly winning in her kind eyes and in her regularly 
shaped features. She was a type of a true English 


to see that she was one who could take a thousand 
little cares from the shoulders of those she loved, and 
Make, them. forget their troubles—at least while in 
her company. 

1,—57. 
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mother. You had only to look at her benevolent face | 
| Acts of the Apostles, that Christians should abstain 
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“No; not now,” 


he said to himself, 


; ‘TI have strange news for you this morning, Mr. 
| Taylor,” she said when Joshua entered. ** I never got 
| such a:queer letter in my life as the postman has just 
| brought me from Mr. Ross, of Chelsea.” 

‘* From:Mr,. Ross, of Chelsea!” Joshua exclaimed. 
*¢ Do you know him?” 

‘* Why, he is a distant relative of ours. He stands 
in nearly the same degree to us as to the Reedlakes.” 

‘¢ Has he put you in his will?” asked Mrs. Taylor, 
laughing. 

“Not exactly, but still the letter is a sign that 
he begins to think of David. He ought to have done 
so long since ; for though I cordially wish dear Sarah 
to get the benefit of his favour, yet I often think he 
ought at the same time to let.a, few:crumbs,drop from 
his rich table to us.) But’ my husband was so; unlucky 
as to offend him. one day at dinner, by eating an un- 
derdone beefsteak, which he said was a gross infringe- 
ment of the precept in the fifteenth chapter of the 





from things strangled and from blood. My husband 
said that the few drops of blood which might be left 
| in an underdone beefsteak were not worth speaking 
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about, but Mr. Ross insisted that it was equivalent to 


true Christian. This controversy led to a dispute 
upon several other religious topics). My husband 


being of rather a hot temper, like David, was so | 


imprudent as to call him a crotchety man, upon 


which he called him a heretic, seized his hat, and 


never set foot in our house again. He said my 
husband was a profane person, like Esau, who for a 
morsel of meat sold his birthright. And certainly 
there was this likeness between my good husband and 
Esau, that that unlucky steak caused Mr. Ross to 
strike him out of his will.” 

‘¢ Well, I ‘never heard the like of that,” said Mrs. 
Taylor. ‘‘He must be a peculiar old man. But 
what can have induced him to write to Esau’s widow, 
after such a long silence ?” 

**T really cannot tell,” said Mrs. Sandman, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘ Just listen to his short note :— 


°¢ Dear Mrs. SanpMan,—Send David to me as 
quick as you can, as I wish to speak to him. You 
must take him away from that Saltburn chemist at 
once, for he is a sorcerer. May the Lord bless you. 
Your affectionate cousin, Epwakp Ross.’ 


Inside the envelope is a line from Sarah ;—‘ Uncle 
encloses 51. for David’s travelling expenses. Could 
you not cume with him, dearest mother? Do come. 
Your loving 8” 


**Oh, I see, I see!” Joshua exclaimed. ‘¢* Mr. 
Henstone has certainly called on Mr. Ross, as he 
told me he intended todo. What I would have given 
to have been present at the interview!. He calls 
Henstone a sorcerer. I wonder what Henstone calls 
him!” P 

**A ghost or a phantom, I suppose,” said Mrs. 
Sandman, laughing. 

** At any rate, I think you ought to send David,” 
said Joshua. ‘That five pound note may prove 
a forerunner of many more. I should be very glad, 
Mrs. Sandman, if you could get your head a little 
above water. David told me the other day, that he 
would like to be for a winter in London, to attend a 
course of lectures on chemistry. Perhaps this visit to 
Mr. Ross will open up the way for that. But you cannot 
possibly send him,” he added, ‘‘ until Mr. Henstone’s 
return.” 

** Of course not; but Mr. Henstone will be back 
to-night. David tells me so in a letter I got this 
morning.” 

‘* Then you will see David to-morrow ?” said Mrs. 
Taylor. ‘I suppose,” she added archly, “he will 
not object to such haste ; neither will Sarah be very 
sorry to see him so soon.” 

‘¢ Well, that’s another thing I wish to speak to you 
about,” said Mrs. Sandman in a serious tone ‘David, 
as you know, has set his affections upon Miss Reed- 
lake ; and I am glad of it, for she is a truly good 
girl. I believe, also, that Sarah is not altogether 
indifferent to him. She always inquires particularly 
about him in her letters to me, and the fact that she 
now urges me to accompany him confirms my opinion 





| as to her feelings towards him. If she did not care 
eating raw meat, which was an abomination to every 


about him at all, she would not mind his coming 
alone.” 

*¢ Just so,” said Mrs. Taylor; ‘‘that shows a true 
sense of propriety on her part. She wishes to avoid 
any appearance of wishing a meeting with David. I 
think you ought to gratify her desire.” 

‘¢ Well, I hope, for David’s sake, it will end some 


| day in aclose alliance,” said Joshua. ‘‘I was glad 


to find a few days ago that he begins to think more 
seriously than he once did about spiritual things, 
But I am afraid he is in an atmosphere at present 
which is not well fitted for promoting good feelings, 
Those who advise him to look more eagerly for wealth 
and honour than for the things which never fade away, 
are not his true friends. I believe he very much needs 
the company of a truly Christian person. I do not 
think Mr. Henstone is a sorcerer, but I fully believe 
that David’s removal from his house would prove a 
blessing.” 

6 Well, I think you are right,” said Mrs. Sandman. 
**T will go to Mr. Ross’s too, and see whether he can 
be prevailed upon to do something for David. But 
I have more news for you yet,” she continued, 
“David writes to me that Mr. Powles has engaged a 
Mr. Rainham, a missionary from Saltburn, to labour 
among Mr, Reedlake’s people. I daresay you know 
him.” 

‘‘ Rainham? Rainham ?” said Joshua, ‘Oh! I 
know him. Why, I am glad of that: he is a good 
man.” 

“<< And he is to live at the works,” said Mrs. Sand- 
man. ‘I hear Reedlake is to build a house in his 
grounds, where the missionary will live with his 
family.” 

It was as Mrs. Sandman said. Next Sunday public 
intimation was made by Mr. Powles that the meetings 
at the works, which had been closed for a month, 
would be resumed. / 

During all this time Joshua had never heard a word 
from Mr. Reedlake. The whole matter had been 
arranged without him, Even James Potter had not 
dared to pay him a visit. Only Tom Lock told him 
from time to time what was going on at the works— 
that Godfrey was very angry because he had not suc- 
ceeded in getting the meetings discontinued altogether, 
and that Mr. Bagot, a builder in Saltburn, had got 
orders to put up the missionary’s house. 

One day in the following week Joshua had occasion 
to walk up the hill upon which Mr. Reedlake’s villa 
and Mr. Powles’ parsonage are situated. As he 
ascended the slope of the hill he turned his eyes to 
the left. Mr. Reedlake’s works were lying before 
him in the sunshine ; and he could see some brick- 
layers busily engaged upon the missionary’s cottage. 
Joshua could not help remembering how he had 
built a considerable portion of these works himself, 
and how times had changed since then. He could 
not but wonder what he had done that he should 
thus be driven from the works and considered un- 
worthy to be entrusted with the erection of a small 
cottage. 

While he was thus looking round him and allow- 
ing free course to his thoughts he heard somebody 
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coughing. Turning his eyes towards the spot whence 
the sound came, he saw old Lizzy, James Potter’s 
neighbour, struggling with great difficulty to get a 
wheelbarrow up the hill. 

‘+ Well, granny, where are ee going?” said Joshua, 
kindly. 

Lizzy put down the wheelbarrow, and, while taking 
breath, looked up to see who addressed her. 

*‘ Ah, Mr. Taylor,” she said, “is it you? I am 
just taking these clean clothes to Mr. Powles’s, sir. 








—= 





But it is up-hill work, and I find I cannot do it so 
easily as I did fifty years ago, sir.” 

* Well, let me give you a lift,” said Joshua, taking 
the shafts of the barrow. . 

*€Oh dear, no, sir—I beg your pardon, sir—that 
would never do.” 

** Never mind, Lizzy, come along,” said Joshua, 
slowly pushing up the hill. 

* You’re very kind, sir,” said Lizzy, as she walked 
by his side. ‘‘ And I have also to thank you, sir, 
for that nice easy-chair you sent me the day before 
yesterday. What a comfortable thing it is, sir.” 

“TI am glad you like it,” Joshua answered. “I 
hope, Lizzy, it will make you feel your rheumatism a 
little léss,” 

** Well, it really does, sir, though I am seldom 
without pain. But I can do my work pretty well, 
thanks be to the Lord, who giveth me strength.” 

“Ay, He will not forsake you,” said Joshua. 
“Only a little while, Lizzy, and your sufferings 
will be at an end. And during that little while the 
Lord will give you strength enough to get through. 
Just cling to Jesus, He is the only Saviour from 
both sin and pain.” 

“He is, sir. But I sometimes think I must be a 
greater sinner than other people, because I suffer so 
much.” 

** Well, I cannot see that, Lizzy. We are all 
sinners, But for that Jesus would not have died for 
us on the cross. And God hath forgiven you your 
sins for that reason. Do you believe this ?” 

*¢T sometimes think He has, sir; but at other 
times, when my pains are so severe, I feel afraid He 
has not.” 

** Ah, but you must not listen to what your pains 
tell you, but to what God tells you in His Word. 
God assures you that He has blotted out your sins. 
Now keep to that.” 

**But if God has forgiven my sins, why does He 
send me'such sore afflictions, sir?” Lizzy asked, in a 
sad tone. 

‘*Why, because He loves you. Have you never 
read what the Apostle says: ‘Whom the Lord 
loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom 
He receiveth.’ 1 suppose your pains are necessary to 
drive you to Him—to make you look away from this 
world and to look to Himself.” 

There was a pause. 

* Ay, that must be it,” said Lizzy at last, in a 
pensive tone. ‘*The Lord wants me to come to Him. 
So He scourges me away from everything else.” 

At this moment they reached the gate of Mr. 
Powles’s grounds, 

“Now, sir, let me take the wheelbarrow,” said 








Lizzy, trying gently to push Joshua away. But the 
avenue to Mr. Powles’s house had a rather stiff ascent, 
and he saw that the burden would be still too much 
for the old woman. So he continued trundling the 
machine till they reached the level ground. Here 
he dropped the wheelbarrow. 

**T thank you very much, sir,” said Lizzy, ‘TI 
have often been thinking of you of late. It is a 
sad thing that about the meetings at Mr. Reed- 
lake’s works, It must be hard for you, sir, to see 
yourself put aside so. Mr. Richard Palmer told me 
all about it the other day. Mr. Powles will have all 
the honour now ; but you started the work, did you 
not, sir?” 

« Why, I am very glad it is in Mr. Powles’ hands,” 
answered Joshua. ‘1 never claimed any honour tur 
myself, Nor does Mr. Powles, I presume. If there 
is any honour, let ic be the Lord’s. No matter 
who carries on a good work—if it is done, we should 
rejoice,” 

“ Ah, sir, but Mr. Richard was compelled to with- 
draw ; and then Mr. Powles came in, and put in 
another man.” 

** Well, Lizzy, isn’t Mr. Rainham a good man? I 
am glad Mr. Powles has succeeded in finding one so 
suitable. I was afraid the work would be discontinued 
altogether ; but the Lord has heard our prayers. I 
am thankful to find that Christ will be preached : 
* Notwithstanding every way, whether in pretence or 
in truth, I therein do rejoice, yea, and I will re- 
joice.’ ” 

Lizzy was silent. 

‘* Lizzy,” said Joshua, laying his hand on her 
shoulder, “let Joshua Taylor’s name be forgotten, 
and only the name of Jesus remembered.” 

‘* Did you see Mr. Bagot’s people at the works ?” 
asked Lizzy. ‘* Mr. Potter told me that you are not 
to be allowed to drive a single nail at the works 
again, Isn’t that a shame, sir ?” 

‘* Well, Mr. Bagot has a wife and a large family 
to support. Ihave got my share, let him have his 
now.” 

Here Joshua shook hands with Lizzy, and walked 
off. She looked after him with admiration, and taking 
her wheelbarrow, struggled on towards the parsonage. 

At the same time there was a rustling among the 
shrubbery which separated the avenue from the 
garden. A gentleman, who had overheard Joshua’s 
conversation with Lizzy, made his way through the 
branches and leaves towards the house. When he 
reached the study he dropped into his easy chair, and 
exclaimed, in a tone of admiration ; 

**That’s a noble man! I wish I were like him !” 

But Joshua, when he walked out at the gate, cast 
‘his eyes at the works once more; and his lips 
quivered and his eyes grew dim. 

“¢ Yes, it isa hard thing,” he said. 
have I committed ?” 

He then looked towards Mr. Reedlake’s villa, and 
said : 

‘¢Poor man, you are more to be pitied than me, 
I wish I could help you.” 


‘¢ What crime 


The next day David stepped into Joshua’s work- 
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shop. He had just come back from London with his 
mother. 

*‘ It is all right,” he said, joyfully. ‘* Mr. Ross is 
willing to pay my board and lodgings, to enable me 
to attend the classes this winter.” 

“T am glad of that,” said Joshua, 
you got lodgings with good people ?” 

*¢Oh, Sarah will manage that. She knows an 
excellent family. I shall spend my Sundays at 
Chelsea, of course.” 

** Of course, of course ; and many an evening be- 
sides, I suppose,” said Joshua, archly. 

** Well,” answered David, as if he did not know 
‘what Joshua alluded to, ‘I must try to get the old 
man’s confidence. You see, Mr. Henstone assured 
me he is able to give me a great deal of information 
that may be useful to me in establishing my claim to 
the works, 

‘© Ah, I should leave that alone for the present,” 
answered Joshua. ‘‘ Do give this matter into the 
hands of God, I beseech you.” 

** What !” exclaimed David. ‘* Give up my just 
tights? Never! But I must be off, to prepare for 
my journey. Good-bye.” 

He strode away, but soon retraced his steps. 

‘** By-the-bye, I almost forgot my errand. My 
mother would like you to call to-morrow, to look at 
that old cabinet of my father’s, which stands in the 
back room, you know. There is something wrong 
with the doors.” 

Next day Joshua called at Mrs. Sandman’s. The 
cabinet was a large mahogany press, with five rows of 
drawers running down from the top to the bottom, 
and containing specimens of minerals, chemical prepa- 
rations, &c. It had never been opened since Mr. 
Sandman’s death, and only served to fill up a corner 
of the room. One of the doors had shifted, and Joshua 
took out one or two of the drawers to examine the 
cause. While doing this a large piece of copper ore, 
wrapped in coarse brown paper, dropped on the floor. 
Joshua picked it up. The brown paper came off, 
and disclosed another piece of paper. This had 
writing upon it, and the name of Reedlake attracted 
Joshua’s attention. He instinctively unfolded it. It 
was a letter, which ran thus :— 


‘¢ And have 


** Cuetsea, Friday Morning. 

**My peak Mr. Sanpman,—I have just one 
moment to write you that I have seen the boilers. 
They are excellent, and not dear. I think we should 
take them. 

**We must stick to your first plan. Sandman & Co. 
shall be the firm, and you must be in it till Davie comes 
of age. Of course I will gladly do all the work. No, 
no, it wouldn’t do to leave your name out. It is 
your money, and the undertaking entirely your own. 
And who am I? Let Davie learn the trade well, and 
he will benefit. I long for the day when he will be 
able to stand by my side. In haste, Yours affec- 
tionately, Hvucn ReEepraket.” 


** Just so,” were the only words that escaped the 
lips of Joshua. 





He proceeded towards the door to show the valuable | 


document to Mrs. Sandman ; but, with the letter in 
one hand, and the handle of the door in the other, he 
stood for a moment in a thoughtful attitude. 

**No; not now,” he said to himself. ‘ David is 
not yet in a spirit to use it well. When circum. 
stances require, I shall be able to produce it.” 

He wrapped the copper ore again in the letter, 
covered it with the brown paper, and replaced it in 
the drawer. Then having finished his work, he took 
his tools, and went home. 


CHaPter XV. 
HARD STRUGGLES, BUT NO DEFEAT. 


Few people in this world are independent enough 
to judge for themselves ; and there are still fewer 
free enough from prejudice to believe that a man 
may rise in favour with God, while he sinks in 
favour with men. It is human nature to look upon 
prosperity as the reward of virtue, and upon adversity 
as the punishment of vice. The ** wise men” who 
allow themselves to be influenced by such false logic 
did not die out with Job’s comforters. Since their 
time, many assemblies of learned and distinguished 
men have condemned those whose only crime was that 
they had lost the favour of the mighty; and many 
a nation has ostracised its best citizens, merely because 
they were not as successful as they were good. It is 
necessary for a Christian to take cognisance of this 
feature in the character of mankind, lest his amaze- 
ment overpower him when he finds that the number 
of his friends diminishes in the same ratio as the 
purity of his principles increases. Many a one who 
tries to secure the favour of God in order to insure 
his eternal welfare, thinks he is bound as eagerly 
to try to secure the favour of men, in order to 
make sure of his earthly prosperity. This is a serious 
mistake, which in mauy cases has proved fatal 
to the souls of those who committed it. It betrays 
doubt as to whether He who spared not His own Son, 
but delivered Him up for us, be also mighty enough 
to give us all other things with Him. When one fol- 
lows Christ, he will perhaps have to leave house, and 
brethren, and sisters, and father, and mother, and 
wife, and children; but these trials will only be 
transient, as they are simply intended to put his faith 
and love to the test. If one have honesty and courage 
enough to continue ploughing his field, no matter 
whether the sun shines or the storm rages, he will 
find that He for whose sake he endures the loss of 
all things, is mighty not only to give him “ eternal 
life” in the world to come, but also “ an hundred- 
fold now in this time.” There are, alas ! few people 
who believe that ‘‘ godliness has promise of the life 
that now is,” as well as of “that which is to 
come.” 

But Joshua Taylor did believe it, and he persevered 
in his belief, though it was put toa sorer trial than 
he expected. When it was known that he had lost 
Mr. Reedlake’s good-will, many of his customers 
began to think that he was not worthy of theirs 
either. It was wonderful how soon the kind smiles 
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| 
disappeared from people’s faces when it was known | 
that Mr. Reedlake had begun to frown. This is | 
nothing strange in small towns like Hartfield. AY 
wealthy man has often greater power and authority | 
in such a place than many a king has in his realm. | 
Nobody, of course, wishes to be on bad terms with 
him. Nay, they soon find that the best way to share 
a few rays of his lustre is to assimilate themselves | 
as much as possible to him. One must seek the | 
company of the people whose company he seeks ; 
and if a job of any importance is to be done, of | 
course his tradesman must do it. So Mr. Bagot, after | 
having finished the missionary’s cottage at the works, 
was not a little pleased to find that orders came to | 
him from other people in Hartfield, of whose names | 
he had never heard, and of whose good-will he | 
never dreamt. Being sharp enough to perceive what | 
was for his own advantage, he opened a shop in the 
village. He had some difficulty in finding a house, 
but Tom Lock offered him his. Of course the business 
was put under Tom’s management, who thus became 
Joshua Taylor’s rival. 

As for Joshua, it was wonderful how many things 
people now discovered in him which they never saw | 
before. Mrs. Crowlesby, the cornufactor’s wife, had | 
long thought, she said, that there must be something 
wrong with the Methodistical joiner ; for though she 
must admit his work was always what it ought to 
be, yet whenever she happened to meet him she felt 
uneasy. What it was she could never make out, but 
it now seemed that Mr. and Mrs. Reedlake had felt 
the same sort of thing, else they certainly would not 
have dismissed him. 

** Why, of course not,” answered Mr. Newland, in 
whose presence these words were spoken. ‘‘ Mr. Reed- 
lake, you perceive, had no objection to permitting 
Taylor to try to do good among the people, but when 
he discovered that his piety was only assumed to 
secure a profitable job, he soon put a stop to the 
humbug.” 

‘*¢ Well, I never could understand,” said Mr. Sher- 
man, the iron-merchant, ‘‘ what that man’s true cha- | 
racter was. I knew him when he lived at Saltburn, 
and nobody there thought him a religious man. No 
sooner, however, did he come here than he at once 
turned Methodist. I thought he must have had some 
object in view, for he is a sharp fellow, depend 
upon it.” 

Such criticisms were not fitted to make the sun of 
Joshua’s prosperity shine any brighter. On the con- 
trary, they made it decline more rapidly. Fortunately 
he had a small sum saved, the interest of which was 
suflicient to keep him from downright poverty ; but he 
had soon to give up many a little comfort, to which he 
had been accustomed for years, and to cut off many an 
item in his expenditure which was wont to give him 
the luxury of doing good. 

‘**T had a visit from the collector for the reading- 
room at Mr. Reedlake’s works this morning,” said 
Mrs, Taylor to her husband one day as they were at | 
dinner. 

She did not look very cheerful, poor woman. 
And no wonder, indeed, for when a man’s income 
decreases, it is his wife who feels the effect of it 








most. But it was not so much for her own sake as 
for her husband’s that Mrs, Taylor was distressed. 
She was a loving wife, the study of whose life it 
was to make her husband as happy as she could. 
And when a wife is influenced by this spirit, it is 
wonderful how ingeuious she becomes in contriving 
to adapt things to the tastes and wants of him whom 
she loves. It is true these little contrivances do not 
cost much, but they cost something, and when neces- 


sity demands retrenchment, it is in these things, which 


constitute the poetry of an affectionate wife’s love, 
| that curtailment first begins, Joshua, indeed, soon 


| got accustomed to little privations, but his wife could 


| not so easily accustom herself to seeing him submit 
to them. 

Tea was Joshua’s favourite beverage ; and though 
when visiting his friends he could drink with plea- 


| Sure what was poured out to him, yet at home he 


was very particular about it. 

He used to say, “I would, if required, without 
the slightest hesitation, pledge myself never to drink 
a drop of beer, but as to my cup of tea, why,, my 
friends, I must confess to give it up would pain me 
greatly.” 

He had not yet become so poor as to want his 
tea, but the choice kind which he was accustomed 
to, and which his wife always took care to secure, 
could no lovger steam in his breakfast-cup, But 
such as he got he cheerfully took, and when he put 
the cup to his lips he would say to his wife with a 
smile— 

“‘ Now, dear, don’t pity me. I like it exceedingly. 
Suppose we had never drank better before, we should 
think this the best in the world.” 

** Of course we should,” she would answer, ‘‘ but 
you did drink better before, and that makes all, the 
difference, you see.” 

“ Ah, well, we'll try to forget that. It may not 
be so nice as what we used to have, but it is at any 
rate a delicacy compared with vinegar mingled with 
gall.” 

Now this was quite true, but Mrs. Taylor could 


| not forget that her husband used to refresh himself 


with a more delicious infusion; and as he neither 
drank beer nor smoked tobacco, she thought that he 
was entitled, after so many years’ hard labour, to this 
luxury at any rate, and that it was real cruelty to 
deprive him of it. When the necessity for curtailing 
their expenses had come, she proposed to shorten 
the list of their contributions to charitable and 
benevolent purposes; but Joshua decidedly opposed 
this, as he thought it was not right to lay, the 
cross which God had destined for themselves upon 
the shoulders of the poor and needy. At any rate 
he was of opinion that the curtailment ought to 
begin with their own comforts, and not extend to 
their charities until they could not help it. So the 
tea was purchased at a lower price, But Mrs, Taylor 
could not refrain from daily pondering how to help 
her good husband to his old beverage again, And 
she could not see why, in their present circumstances, 
he should continue to contribute five shillings quarterly 
to the library at Mr. Reedlake’s works. She rather 


_ thought that the money should be spent ‘upon a 
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pound of the favourite Congou. So, to introduce the 
matter, she said, as we recorded above : 


‘*T had a visit this morning from the collector for | 


the reading-room at Mr. Reedlake’s works.” 

** Very well, dear. Just give me another potato, 
please, What splendid potatoes these are!” 

** Yes, they are. But what I was going to say was, 
that I did not pay the money.” 

**Did you not? Ah, my dear, you must not run 
up bills at the shops,” 

‘* Bills at the shops!” said Mrs. Taylor, in a 
tone of amazement, ‘‘ What do you mean?” 

*¢ Why, you said you did not pay for the potatoes.” 

‘* Nonsense, Joshua. I said I did not pay the 
subscription to the reading-room. I told the lad to 
come back next week, as I wanted to speak to you 
first, I think we might stop it, at any rate.” 

** And why it more than anything else?” asked 
Joshua with a smile. 

‘*‘ Why, because those folks are better able to 
support their library than you are. Besides, if they 
won’t have yourself, why should they have your 
money ?” 

‘*¢That’s exactly what I was thinking a few weeks 
ago,” Joshua replied. ‘‘It is human nature to think 
in that way, I see. Now that we don’t receive any 
honour from the work, we won’t support it.” 

** And why should we?” asked Mrs. Taylor, rather 
sharply. 

“Because in my opinion it is a good work, 
whether we receive honour from it or not. I do 
wish those ignorant people to read good books, 
and I will gladly contribute my mite to their 
library.” 

‘* Well, but they will have them to read, whether 
youcontribute or not. Mr. Powles has now taken the 
matter in hand, you see ; and he can as easily afford 
thirty shillings as you can thirty pence.” 

* You are right, dear, and had I not been person- 
aily connected with the work, I think I should feel at 
liberty to withdraw my support now, there being 
plenty of people to put their shoulder to the wheel. 
But, as the case stands, I believe I should greatly 
injure the Lord’s cause by withdrawing my sub- 
scription. It would have all the appearance of 
petty spleen. And I think it ought never to be said 


of us that we only love as loi. 4s we are loved ; 


for the same may be said of the publicans and the 
heathen.” 
Mrs. Taylor felt that, as a Christian woman, 


She could say nothing against this, but her feelings 


got the better of her, and, bursting into tears, she 
said ; 

** Ah, but isn’t it a hard thing, Joshua? What 
have you done, that you should be treated with con- 
tempt? Your shop is all but empty; your work is 
gone ; your name is held up to derision ; your com- 
forts are taken away, Of course, you are not an old 


man yet, but you are past middle age, and have a | 


right, to look for a little rest after so many years of 
work, 
life again, and all owing to a man who, as, he was 


_heartless enough to rob a widow and orphan, is now 


wicked enough to ruin you. I cannot understand 





It is very hard that you should have to begin | 


how God permits such things. I cannot understand 
| it!” 
Mrs. Taylor turned away, and for awhile allowed 
| free course to her tears. Joshua looked through the 
| window. He felt something rising within, which he 
struggled hard to keep down. 

At this moment the postman brought a letter. 

was from David, and ran as follows :— 


It 


**Dear Mr. Tayton,—I must apologise for having 
been so long in writing to you. But you have no 
conception how my time is taken up. I dare say my 
mother has told you that I am doing very well. I like 
my lodgings and the classes. My mother has written 
me that you have lost nearly all your customers. I 
cannot tell you how sorry I am for that. ‘That’s 
Reedlake’s work. It is justlike him. But the tables 
will be turned soon, I hope, and then you will rise 
again like the sun in his strength. Mr. Koss tells me 
that he remembers a letter which Hugh wrote at his 
house three days before my father’s death, and which 
he read to him. He says he knows for certain that 
Hugh, in that letter, acknowledged me as his partner. 
I was about to ask him whether he would repeat the 
same before a judge, but Sarah beckoned me not to 
put that question to him. She afterwards told me 
that he will on no account appear as a witness in court, 
because he thinks an oath is against Scripture. But 
I hope I shall persuade him to write down his declara- 
tion, which may be used after his death. I hope Mrs, 
Taylor is well, Could you not come to London some 
day? I could give you a bed, and show you all the 
sights. Iam,” &. 


Joshua folded up the letter and put it into his 
pocket. He thought of the document which he had 
found in the cabinet. And while his wife busied her- 
self in the kitchen, he sat down absorbed in thought. 
A heavy struggle agitated him. 

* No,” he said at length to himself ; ** no, not now. 
He would not make a yood use of it. It would not 
bring him one step nearer to true happiness—and it 
would perhaps ruin Reedlake and his family.” 


Cuarter XVI. 


A WHIM OF MR. ROSS’S IN THE MATTER OF TEA- 
DRINKING. 

One Thursday evening in November, Sarah Reed- 
lake sat by the fireside in a back parlour in the 
house at Chelsea. Through a half-open door, which 
led into a bedroom, the cough of an invalid could be 
heard at intervals. Tea was on the table, and a large 
old-fashioned lamp lighted the room, Mr. Ross being 
a decided enemy to gas. 

It was not long before David Sandman made his 
appearance. 
|  **Whyare you sitting in this room, Miss Reedlake ?” 





| he asked. 

‘¢ Uncle took ill after dinner, and went to bed. I 

‘could not let you know in time ; but I hope you will 
excuse our taking tea here.” 

| **Sarah !” cried Mr. Ross, from the bedroom. 
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6¢ Yes, uncle,” cried Sarah, and away she ran into 
the bedroom; while David took a seat opposite 
hers, not at all disappointed at the prospect of being 
compelled to take his tea with her alone. 

“‘ Who’s there?” asked Mr. Ross. 

‘¢David, uncle. It is Thursday, you know.” 

It had been arranged by Mr. Ross that David 
should take tea at Chelsea every Thursday. On other 
week-days he was not permitted to make his appear- 
ance ; but his Sundays were always spent with Mr. 
Ross and his niece. 

‘Well then, Sarah,” said her uncle, ‘tell Jane to 
come up, and take tea with you.” 

Now Jane, the housemaid, was an old woman of 
fifty—very good-natured, but also very talkative and 
forward. 

‘¢ Jane, uncle!” cried Sarah, 

“Yes, Sarah; I don’t want you to be alone with 
David. I know he has fallen in love with you.” 

* Uncle!” 

‘* Of course he has, dear ; and I know you don’t 
dislike him either,” 

‘Oh, uncle ! ” 

“Oh, you may laugh as you please; that won’t 
alter the matter a bit. He wants you to become his 
wife some day, and I know you have no objection to 
having him as your husband, But I don’t want you 
to tell him that just yet.” 

*¢ But, dear uncle, how do you know all that? It 
is really more than I know myself.” 

‘“‘T knew it the first day I saw him and you 
together. But it is too early for you to think about 
such things, as it will be a long time before you 
will be able to marry—and long courtships are an 
invention of the devil. All sorts of mischief come 
out of them, as we learn from the history of Jacob 
and his:wives. So you must call Jane.” 

‘*¢ But, dear uncle, how am I to explain to David 
about Jane’s sitting at tea with us? Would it not do 
to request David to come to-morrow ?. You will be 
better then, I trust ?” 

** No, no,, dear, This is Thursday, and we must 
stick to our rules. If 1 permit him to come back to- 
morrow, he will claim the right to come every Thurs- 
day and Friday in future.” 

“But what am I to say to him, dear uncle ?” 

‘‘ Why, just tell him the truth, child. Tell him 
that T don’t want him to talk nonsense to you.” 

There was a door in the bedroom which opened into 
the passage, and by it Sarah went down to the kitchen 
and informed Jane of her uncle’s desire. 
returned to the parlour she said to David— 

‘*T have just called Jane to pour out the tea, as I | 
shall have to leave the room now and then to attend 
to uncle.” 

**T hope there is nothing seriously the matter with 
Mr. Ross?” said David. 

*©Oh, no, it is only one of his slight bilious attacks. 
He will be all right again to-morrow, I expect.” 

** Sarah !” cried the old man. 

In a moment Sarah stood again by his bedside. 
**TIs Jane with you 2?” 

** Not yet ; she is coming.” 

** Then stay here till she comes. 








When she | 


thing regarding David I want to speak to you about. 
He is not a Christian. And you will never marry a 
man who is not a Christian, I hope ?” 

**T will certainly not,” said Sarah, in a serious 
voice. ** But——” 

She paused. She was about to say something in 
favour of David, but she repressed her words, as she 
did not wish to seem to be trying to argue that David 
might turn out a better husband than her uncle ex- 
pected him to do. But Mr. Ross was quicker of 
apprehension than she thought he was. 

** You wish to say,” he said, ‘* that David is not 
an unchristian young man either. Well, he is not, 
I believe. He is not averse to the truths of the 
Gospel, but he has not yet caught the real thing, 
Sarah. Christ is not yet his all in all. I had a very 
serious conversation with him a month ago on a 
Sunday afternoon, while you were out. I found he 
knew the Gospel well, and he professed to believe 
that there was no hope for him except through Jesus. 
But he confessed at the same time that he had not 
peace with God yet; that he had not yet given up 
his heart to Christ.” 

**He spoke in the same way to me,” said Sarah, 
“one Sunday morning as we walked home from 
church, I forget now how it came about. Oh, 
yes, we were talking about the sermon we had just 
heard. The clergyman had graphically pictured 
the happiness of the Christian even here on earth, 
through his hope in Christ. I must have spoken 
with some enthusiasm, for David sighed and said, 
‘I wish I had such joy, but I cannot get it. There 
must be some object intervening between me and 
Jesus, but what it is I cannot make out.’” 

**He is not a hypocrite, at any rate,” said Mr. 
Ross, ‘* and that’s why I like him. I trast the Lord 
will bring him round some day.’ But I believe I 
know what is between his soul and Christ. It is 
Hugh’s business, The devil continually whispers in 
his ear, ‘Try to get it, and you will be'a wealthy 
man, and drive your carriage and pair.’” 

** Tt is quite natural that thoughts like these should 
occur to David,” observed Sarah, in a sad tone. He 
has been greatly injured. He would have been 
a partner in the firm now, if Hugh had behaved 
as he should have done. But, poor man, he is en- 
tangled in dreadful snares, and I am afiaid David will 


| never come to his rights, unless by the strong arm of 


the law.” 

** And supposing he went to law, and compelled 
your brother to give up his property, what would you 
say to it?” asked Mr. Russ, 

**T never would advise David to take that course,” 
replied Sarah, after some reflection ; ‘ but if he took 


_ it, I should not feel justified in saying he was wrong. 


l love Hugh, and nobody knows how happy I should 


| be if I could save him even the slightest grief. But 


There is another | very unfair of her to allow that scoundrel, Molescroft, 


the injustice of his conduct with reference to dear 
Mrs. Sandman and David is too glaring. Besides, as 
long as Hugh continues to keep what is not his, he 
cannot be happy.” 

‘© Ah, but recollect Mrs. Sandman did not deal 
justly with him either,” said Mr. Ross. ‘*It was 
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to come.in, But for that, I should never have given 
Hugh the 3000/1, to free him from the grasp of that 
fellow.” 


*¢Oh,,. it was you: who advanced the money !” | 


exclaimed Sarah, in a tone of surprise. 
thought he got it from Mr. Newland.” 
** Nonsense ! Newland was as poor as Hugh him- 
self; and had I known it was Hugh’s intention to 
marry Newland’s daughter, I never should have given 
him the money. But, remember, I gave him the money 
—I did not lend it, as you wrongly suppose. I never 
lend money, you know ; for the Lord saith, ‘If ye 


° 


“1 always 





“You will never marry a man who is not a Christian, I hope 


‘¢ There is Jane,” said Mr. Ross. 
take your tea.” 

Jane, according to the orders she had ‘received, 
took her place behind the tray, while Sarah and David 
sat on opposite sides of the table. David looked 
rather askance at the servant, who, in his opinion, was 
an unwelcome third in the party: The conversation, 
of course, was rather dull, as Jane did not speak a 
word, and the two friends said only what was 
absolutely necessary. So David thought he must try 
and get Jane to talk. 

‘“ Have you ever been at the Crystal Palace, 
Jane?” 


**Go now, and 





| 











lend to them of whom ye hope to receive, what 
thanks have ye? for sinners also lend to sinners,’ 
So when Hugh told me his story, and asked me 
for the money, I said 1 would give it to him 
on the condition that I should never receive it 
back. This he promised, and I must say he has 
faithfully kept his word. I believe if Hugh had 


never known, that rogue Newland and his wicked 
daughter, matters would have taken quite a ditferent 
turn.” 

At this. point in the conversation, voices were 
heard in the adjacent parlour, 
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**Oh, yes, sir.” 

*¢ Well, and of all that you saw, what did you like 
most ?” 

*‘ Why, sir, the grounds are very nice ; and those 
children of Anak, as they are called, aren’t they 
wonderful ?” 

*‘ The children of Anak! Who are they?” 

** Why, sir, those two big red men sitting each on 
a side of the door, holding their hands on their knees, 
and touching the ceiling with their heads. My 
cousin, the schoolmaster, who was with me, said they 
were two of those children of Anak, stuffed in, their 
own skins, whom Joshua and Caleb saw in the Holy 
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Land; and then he showed me those big beasts 
in -the garden, and said they were their dogs and 
cats. He also said Goliath was just such a big fel- 
low; and isn’t it a wonderful thing that David slew 
him with a little stone?) Why, he might have put 
the whole of him into his waistcoat-pocket, or taken 
him between his finger and thumb like a pinch of snuff.” 

Sarah and David burst into a laugh, whereupon 
Mr. Ross called to know what was the matter, and 
Sarah went into his room. 

{6 It isa wonderful place,” continued Jane, who, if 
she once got a start, could spin a long yarn; ‘it 








is a wonderful place, and I am astonished Miss Sarah 
never goes to. see it. Of course, sir, master is too 
old and frail to go ; but I often think it would be so 
nice. if you would go with Miss. There are such 
beautiful walks down the steps, and benches to sit 
upon and have a talk, such as young people like, of 
course.” 

‘¢ Ay,” David answered, observing a smile on the 
talkative woman’s face—‘‘ Ay, Jane, a day there 
would ‘be like'a day in Paradise.’ 

**Tt would, sir; but I believe any place would be 
a Paradise to you if Miss were there,” 
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“ Pshaw!” exclaimed Godfrey. “ Where have you got that story, my good sir?” 


Here Sarah re-entered the room and resumed her 
seat, when, of course, Jane stopped. 
‘* Have you heard from Hartfield lately?” asked 


* Yes,” answered David, gravely. 

“N othing the matter with mother, I hope ?” 

“No; but I hada letter from Joshua ‘Taylor last 
Moitday; which’ has’ made'a deep impression on me, 
In fact; it has haunted me—-—” 

Sarah cast a@ look at Jane, and signed to David to 
be prodenit. 

*There it is,” he said 5 


“read it yourself, Joshua | 
is atte man.” 








| 


i destroyed us, Dil He doso? No. 


Sarah read the letter. It consisted of not less 
than eight pages. In a very kind manner Joshua 
showed David what the course he was pursuing 
must end in. , ** Perhaps,” he wrote, ‘‘you will 
gain your object, but I am afraid you will lose your 
soul. Your cause may be perfectly just, but, what 
room is there left for love? You do not love Mr, 
Reedlake. You hate him as your enemy. _ I am sure 
you never pray for him. Now neither justice nor 

hatred can save any of us. We must, necessarily 
perish if we have nothing else. We were God’s 
enémies. He would have done justly if he bad 
He loved us— 
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He gave His Son for us—He won us by love. Why 
don’t you do the same with Mr. Reedlake? I am 
sure you will win him if you show him love. I am 
sure you will never get peace yourself till you begin 
to love him, and to pray for him.” 

In this tone ran the whole letter. 
she read it were moist. 

** And what do you intend to do?” she asked, 
giving him back the letter. 

**T will try to love Hugh,” he answered, with a 
quivering lip. 

*‘ Try to love Miss!” exclaimed Jane, misunder- 
standing the last word. ‘‘ Well, I never!” 

*‘ Jane!” exclaimed Sarah, crimsoning all over. 
*¢ Do you know in whose company you are ?” 

David pitied the poor woman, who, in his opinion, 
was in a very awkward position just now. Presently, 
in helping himself to a muffin, he upset the cream- 
jug. Jane uttered a shriek, 

**Sarah!” cried the old man, alarmed by the sound, 

Away rushed Sarah. 

** Perhaps you will be kind enough to fetch some 
more milk,” said David to Jane. 

**T will,” she answered, rising from her seat. 
*¢And I shall be a good while about it too, depend 
upon it, sir.” 

** What a good letter that is!” said Sarah, when 
she had resumed her seat. 

* I cannot forget it day or night,” said David, ‘I 
feel that it speaks right to my heart, I hated my 
brother ; so of course I could not love Christ,” 

** You hated!” repeated Sarah. ‘*Then do you 
not hate him now?” 

**T will try to love him,” he said; “but it is a 
hard struggle, Sarah. It is a hard thing to be de- 
prived of my father’s inheritance, and to see my 
mother in poverty.” 

There was a pause. 

‘* But you might love Hugh, and claim your rights 
notwithstanding,” she said, 

**T may claim my rights,” he answered; ‘‘and 
indeed I shall never give them up. The works belong 
to me as much as to him. |. This is a fact which 
nothing can alter. But I feel I cannot take one step 
to compel Hugh by force, without bringing myself into 
a state of mind which keeps me from prayer, and 
robs me of the true peace of the heart.” 

** But God is a God of justice, as well as of 
love,” remarked Sarah. ‘* He cannot approve of my 
brother’s conduct either, If you try to compel an 
unjust man to do justice to the widow and the 
orphan, I cannot see how that should keep you 
from, prayer or from peace. Hugh is my brother, 
and nobody knows how sorely my heart is grieved 
for his sake; but with all the love I feel for him, I 
can scarcely refrain from wishing that he were com- 
pelle! to do what is right, since he declines to do it 
of himself.” 

Sarah spoke those words in a faltering voice, which 
showed the emotion that agitated her mind, David 
was silent, 

**But would you have recourse to compulsory 
means if it were your own rights you had to coutend 
for?” be asked. 


Sarah’s eyes as 





Sarah remained silent for a moment or two as if in 
deep thought, but at length she answered iu a scarcely 
audible tone, 

** No, I think not. No, certainly not.” 

‘© Well then, neither will I,” said David. ‘For 
there is one question in Joshua’s letter that struck me 
forcibly. ‘ What,’ says he, ‘is the true object of all 
your running and striving? Is it justice, or is it 
wealth? Is it to bring Mr. Reedlake back to his 
duty? Or is it to make David Sandman a rich man?’ 
I felt it was the latter of the two. And I also felt 
that so long as that was my object, Christ could never 
take possession of my heart. So I am decided, Sarah, 
Let the Lord plead my cause: I will try to wait upon 
Him;” 

At this moment Jane came back with the milk, 
but it was now like mustard after dinner. David took 
leave of his fair friend. On shaking her hand, he 


| felt something in her touch which made him thrill with 


joy: 


Cuarter XVII. 
‘THOU ART THE MAN.” 


Mr. Powtes could not forget the conversation 
between Joshua and old Lizzy, which he had over- 
heard in the garden. When he learnt that Joshua’s 
customers were all leaving him, his mind became 
uneasy. 

** No, no,” he said to himself, “ that must not be. 
My best parishioner shall not be thus trampled upon, 
if I can help it.” 

Moreover, he had of late become better acquainted, 
through his missionary, with the true state of things 
at the works. Mr. Rainham, who was an honest, 
good man, had assured him that a blight would 
always continue upon his labours, so long as Godfrey 
was manager. Mr. Powles knew that Godfrey was a 
great favourite of Mr. Newland’s; but this went for 
little pow, inasmuch as his opinion of Mr. Newland 
had: undergone a considerable change of late. Four 
or five years ago even, complaints had‘ been heard 
about the financial management of the rich Barner’s 
Fund, of which Mr. Newland was treasurer. _ These 
complaints had greatly increased during the past year. 
It was well known that the other directors of the 
fund had long since got into the habit of leaving 
everything to their treasurer, without any control 
whatever. So, within the last month or two, things 
leaked out which, although only known to a few, 
were sufficiently alarming to cause anxiety to the 
directors, among whom was Mr. Powles. Dreading 
an outbreak, he had gradually loosened, his counec- 
tion with the Newland family. He had given up his 
quartet evening under the cover of want of time, and 
thus prudently retired from what he considered to be 
a latent volcano. This, of course, was not exactly 


the way in which a good shepherd should have dealt 
with a sheep which he supposed to be in danger. But 
Mr. Powles had of late ceased to look upon Mr. New- 
land as oue of his sheep ; indeed, he rather dreaded 
him as a wolf. 

Mr. Powles had long had a plan in his head of 
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building a spacious garden-house and conservatory, 
which was to command a view of the village and 
river. He now looked over his bank account, and, 
after a little calculation, found that nothing stood 
in the way of the carrying out of his plan. Joshua’s 
surprise may be imagined when, one day in March, 
he received an invitation to the parsonage. He 
went, and received orders to draw a plan of the in- 
tended building. And in less than a fortnight the 
foundation-stone was laid, and Joshua’s workmen were 
making the neighbourhood ring with the strokes of 
their hammers. 

This was a fresh subject for gossip all through 
Hartfield. Mr. Bagot and Tom Lock became alarmed. 
Mr. Newland bit his lips, and Mrs. Reedlake could 
not refrain from repeatedly expressing surprise to 
her husband. But Mr. Reedlake merely shrugged 
his shoulders, and said nothing. Ever since Joshua’s 
displacement, he had felt unhappy. As Mrs. Reed- 
lake found that she could make no impression on 
him, she resolved to try Mr. Powles. It was on a 
chess-evening that the matter was again broached, 
but this time her father was not present. In her 
usual outspoken way, she asked the parson what had 
induced him all at once to bestow his favour in so 
conspicuous a manner upon one to whose humiliation 
he had contributed so much. 

Mr. Powles did not hesitate to speak out his mind. 
He declared that he knew no cleverer tradesman, and 
no more honest Christian in the whole of his parish, 
than Joshua Taylor, aud that he could not see why such 
a man should be deprived of his bread for no offence 
at all. He confessed that he had allowed himself 
to be carried too far by prejudice against Joshua ; 
but that, having had more than one opportunity of 
testing his character and conduct, he had hastened 
to correct his mistake ; and thought it to be his duty, 
as much as was in his power, to redress the injury 
which he had inadvertently sanctioned. 

Mrs. Reedlake brought up all her arguments against 
Joshua, but they were successfully rebutted by Mr. 
Powles, and even by her husband himself. And when at 
length she closed by expressing her belief that her 
husband and Mr. Rainham had no greater enemy in 
the village than the hypocritical joiner, Mr. Powles 
related Joshua’s conversation with old Lizzy, with all 
the animation he was capable of. It made a deep 
impr ssion upon both Mr. Reedlake and his wife. 

** No, my friends,” continued Mr. Powles, finding 
the moment had come to take the bull by the horns ; 
“Mr, Taylor is not your enemy, but I will tell you 
who is your enemy—it is Godfrey.” 

** Mr. Powles!” exclaimed Mrs, Reedlake. 

** Yes, my dear, I believe Mr. Powles is right,” 
interposed Mr. Reedlake, ‘*Mr. Rainham has said 
the same to me. I must dismiss that man, though I 
hardly know how to do it, for his management of the 
business has been excellent.” 

Mrs. Reedlake tried to defend Godfrey. He was 


But Mr. Reedlake could not get Joshua out of 
his mind. A few days after this conversation he de- 


_clared to his wife that he could not possibly continue 
| longer to ignore his old friend. Some repairs being 
| urgently needed on the stables, he told her that he had 





made up his mind to give the job to Joshua. She had 
not courage to oppose him. In fact, she was inclined 
to admit that Mr. Powles and her husband might be 
right. She was not a self-willed woman, and had it not 
been for her father’s influence she would never have 
thought of opposing her husband. It was all the 
same to her whether Joshua or Bagot was the 
favourite, whether there was preaching at the works 
or not, if only she was permitted to enjoy life—to 
see fashionable company—to drive to the theatre— 
to play the piano—to read novels—and to hear the 
merry ring of her children’s voices. 

Next morning Joshua was seated in Mr. Reedlake’s 
parlour. After a few customary phrases, he declined 
in a polite but dignified tone, and to the perfect 
astonishment of Mr. Reedlake, to take the job. 

‘* Ts it because you feel otfended at Bagot’s having 
the repairs at the works ?” said Mr. Reedlake. 

**Not at all, sir. You are at perfect liberty to 
give your work to whomsoever you choose ; and if 
you think proper to appoint Mr. Bagot for the 
manufactory and me for your house, I should be a 
fool if I declined on that ground. No, sir, there 
is another reason. Rumours have been spread, and 
I know they have been believed, if not by yourself 
at least by your friends, that my only object in 
getting up the meeting at the works was to advance 
my own interest. I should only confirm that shame- 
ful slander if, after all that has passed, I should take 
work from you. You have taken away my honour as 
a Christian man. I cannot accept any favour from 
you, sir, until you have given me that honour back 
again.” 

Joshua rose to depart. 

*¢ Sit down, Mr. Taylor,” said Mr. Reedlake with 
a faltering voice. ‘* I cannot let you go in this state 
of mind, my friend. I must speak to you.” 

Joshua resumed his seat. 

‘‘f admit,” said Mr. Reedlake, ‘‘ that we have 
committed grievous wrong against you; but have you 
not, on the other hand, imprudently caused us to do 
so? I can quite understand your friendship for 
young Sandman, but was it right of you to counte- 
nance him when he maligned me on the occasion of his 
affray with Godfrey? Of course, such conduct must 
have infuriated Godfrey, so that he could not endure 
the sight of you at the works,” 

‘*] did not countenance David in his wrong be- 
haviour at all,” answered Joshua, calmly. ‘I only 
prevented Godfrey from knocking him down.” 

**So you told me at the time, and you also told 
me that Godfrey had provoked David by dunning him 
for Mr. Henstone’s bill; but Godfrey swears that he 
never said a word about that to Sandman, but that 


always, she said, very kind and respectful to her. | Sandman on the contrary, without the slightest provo- 


But the charges which Mr. Powles and even Mr. | 
Reedlake brought against his character were so nume- 
rous that she felt compelled to drop her advocacy, 
and turn to another topic. 


in your presence, 


cation, flew at him, calling us robbers and embezzlers 
Now, I well believe gf 
” iuterposed Joshua, ‘if 





‘*T beg you pardon, sir, 


| Godfrey has sworn as you say, he is a liar and per- 
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jurer, for he told me himself the next day, that before 
I came up, he had, from a grudge which he owed to 
Mr. Henstone, accosted David about the bill.” 

‘Did Godfrey tell you so himself?” said Mr. 
Reedlake, looking Joshua in the face. 

*¢ He did.” “ 

“Are you willing to repeat it in Godfrey’s pre- 
sence 7?’ 

wai 

Mr. Reedlake called a servant, and soon Godfrey 
made his appearance. 

‘¢ Will you tell us how your affray with Mr. David 
Sandman began?” said Mr. Reedlake. 

Godfrey blushed, but with his eyes cast down, 
knowing that Joshua’s were fixed upon him, he told 
his story just as he had told it to his master before. 

‘‘That’s not the way you told it to me at the 
works, the day after,” said Joshua. 

** What, then, did I tell you?” asked Godfrey 
doggedly. 

*¢You told me that you’ accosted Mr. Sandman 
about Mr. Henstone’s bill.” 

** Did I?” said Godfrey in a tone of well-assumed 
surprise ; ‘* 1 never thought of such a thing !” 

**Did you not?’ Then do you not remember that 
you told me how you were at the ‘ King William,’ 
and how the barmaid said that Mr. Henstone had 
called you a scamp, and how you thereupon, when you 
met Mr. Sandman’ on the road, to cool your anger, 
attacked him about the bill?” 

© Pshaw!” exclaimed Godfrey. 
you got that story, my good ‘sir ? 
word to you about Mr. Henstone.” 

**Did you not?” said Joshua in a sharp tone. 
‘¢Then you do not remember either that you took 
me to the lumber-room and showed me the box with 
Mr. Henstone’s address upon it?” 

“T don’t recollect one word of what you say,” 


** Where have 
I never spoke a 





mind, for I speak in love and not in anger, God is my 
witness ” 

Joshta’s lip quivered, and his emotion prevented 
him for a few moments from proceeding. Mr. Reed. 
lake’s eyes were fixed upon the floor. 

*¢ Tt is my firm conviction,” he continued, **‘ that it 
is your duty to acknowledge Mr. Sandman as your 
partner before God and man, and give him his due 
share of the profits.” 

Mr. Reedlake started up from his seat. 

‘¢Mr. Taylor,” ‘he exclaimed, “ what right have 
you ” 

But here his eye met that of Joshua, who looked 
him sternly in the face—such a look as must have 
marked Nathan’s countenance when he uttered his 
Thou art the man!” Mr. Reedlake could not 
bear that look. 

** No,” he said, sitting down again, **I will not 
strive with you, Mr. Taylor, I know you are an 
honest man. I believe you spoke the truth when you 
said you loved me, I will rather request you to 
speak out your mind more fully. That is your con- 
viction then, is it? And upon what ground does it 
rest ?” 

**Upon this ground, sir: that you promised the 
late Mr. Sandman to take his son as your partner in 
the business when of age ; and that you pledged your- 
self to do all the work till he should reach that 
period of life. This promise and pledge Mr. Sandman 








| took with him to the grave ; and you, as an honest 


man, are bound to fulfil it.” 

*©Of course this is Mrs. Sandman’s view of the 
matter,” Mr. Reedlake answered ; ** but-——” 

*¢ But that view is based upon a letter which you 
wrote to the late Mr. Sandman three days before his 
death, when you were staying with Mr. Ross at 
Chelsea.” 

‘¢I know I wrote a letter at that time,” said Mr. 


was the answer ; but Godfrey’s countenance showed | Reedlake ; ‘but I am not quite sure that the thing 


‘clearly that he recollected but too well. 

‘Very well,” Mr. Reedlake said. ‘I have heard 
enough. - I will speak to you’ afterwards, and in the 
meantime you may go.” 

**You have perfectly cleared yourself, Mr. Taylor,” 
continued Mr. Reedlake, after Godfrey had left the 
room, ‘There can be no doubt that he has told me 
lies. But still, you cannot deny that you always took 
young Sandman’s part against’ me—at least, that you 
had all the appearance of doing so; and you must 
know that this could not fail to make an unfavour- 
able impression upon my people, amongst whom you 
were trying to do some good.” 

** Permit me to say,” answered Joshua, in a serious 
tone, *‘ that your own” conduct with regard to Mrs. 
Sandman and her son made it impossible for me to 
prevent that appearance. I never approved of the 
impetuous way in which Mr. Sandman claimed his 
rights ; but I could not withdraw my esteem and 
friendship from the family on account of that. I 
never could see that their claims were unfounded, 
notwithstanding the explanation you favoured me 
with eight months ago, nor can I see it now. It 





|was put so strongly in it as you appear to believe. 


But, supposing I wrote such a letter, I was exonerated 
afterwards from all my obligations by Mr. Molescroft’s 
proceedings.” 

‘6 Mr. Molescrofi’s conduct,” Joshua answered, 
** gave you full right to take measures to protect your 
own share in the business ; but it gave you no right 
to appropriate to yourself young Mr. Sandman’s. And 
Mr. Moleseroft is‘dead now,'so you have nothing ‘to 
fear'from him: But there are still the widow and the 
son of him who trained you up as'a son, and went to 
his grave trusting that you would care for them as 
your mother and brother. What will you have to say, 
my dear sit,'as to that, when you give’ an account of 
al your deeds ?” 

Mr. Reedlake was silent. His whole past life came 
to his recollection. The amiable form of the late Mr. 
Sandman stood before his fancy as he had so often 
seen it, when that good man’s face was radiant with 


| joy because he could bestow some benefit upon him. 


*€Oh, what could I say to him if he appeared to me 
now !” whispered his conscience. 


‘‘Mr. Taylor,” he said at last, matters would 


‘is my firm conviction, sir; and I hope you will | have taken a quite different turn had David not 
pardon the boldness with which I now speak my | 


| spoiled everything by his senseless conduct. How 
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could a, business be conducted with a partner who 
forced his entrance sword in hand ?” 

‘¢ Mr, Sandman has dropped the sword now,” said 
Joshua. 

66 What!” Mr. Reedlake exclaimed, 
given up all claim ?” 

No, sir; but he has given himself to Christ, and 
Christ has now his cause in hand. I received a letter 
from him some time ago, which I will now leave in 
your hands.” 

,, Joshua took out his pocket-book and produced the 
letter. 

;» §*Is it.a letter to me?”? asked Mr. Reedlake, 

» No, sir it.was written to me. You, will see 
from it that Mr. Sandman, never imagined that you 
would see it... But I believe that after this conversa- 
tion I may request you to read it.” 

Joshua rose. to-take his leave, 

“Surely you are not going?” Mr. Reedlake asked 
in a tone of surprise, as he took the letter, 

‘* Yes, sir, Permit me to leave you at present. I 
think it is better you should read this letter alone. 
Ihope and pray that God may speak to your heart 
by it.” 

When Joshua left, Mr. Reedlake put the letter on 
the table. He seemed to lack courage to open it. 
He sat for awhile in deep thought. At length he 
took the letter, and when he. finished reading it he 
dropped it on the floor, covering his face with both 
his hands, 


* Has he 


CHapter XVIII, 
JOSHUA’S PASSION FOR DOING GOOD IS GRATIFIED. 


“How is it that Bagot’s men are at work in 
the stable?” asked Mrs. Reedlake of her husband one 
afternoon at tea. 

**T could not come to an agreement with Taylor,” 
answered Mr, Reedlake, drily. 

There was a pause. 

*¢ You’re not in very high spirits of late, Hugh,” 
observed Mrs. Reedlake. ‘ You should not have 
given Godfrey notice to leave. I knew it would cause 
you trouble. Papa says it is one of the strangest 
things you ever did.” 

*T am afraid I shall do more things which your 
papa will call strange,” replied he with a sigh. 

Another pause, during which Mrs. Reedlake began 
to feel. strange forebodings. 

“ What is the matter with you?” she asked, ina 
tone of alarm and impatience, 

Poor woman! Little did she know what was im- 
pending. Of the rumours which were abroad. about 
her father, she had heard nothing; but she had 
noticed that he too was in dull spirits. Supposing 
that the gloominess of both gentlemen proceeded 
from the same cause, she dreaded a rupture between 
them. 

‘*T hope there is nothing between you and papa?” 
she asked. 

** Not yet,” was the answer; ** but-——” 

Mr. Reedlake stopped. 

‘-* But what? Do tell me, dear, what is wrong!” 


—— 





She turned deadly pale, and an expression of fright 
overspread her countenance. 

** Don’t be frightened, dear,” Mr. Reedlake said, 
with a kind smile, ‘* Things are not so bad as all 
that.” 

Here he kissed her affectionately, and continued : 

“*T cannot tell you just now, but you will know all 
before long, and then you will see that it is nothing 
serious, But I must go now, as I have to write before 
post-time.” 

Mr. Reedlake left the house, and walked down to 
the counting-room, where he. began to write, but 
after many attempts he at last tore up all he had 
done and threw it in the fire. 

** I cannot write to David,” he sighed... ‘‘ My 
head is like to burst. I will ask Taylor to write to 
him.” 

Mr. Reedlake felt really ill that night, and after he 
went to bed no sleep visited his eyes. Next;day a 
high fever compelled him to remain in bed. . The 
doctor was called, and although he did not say there 
was danger, he shook his head doubtfully. 

During the illness which followed, Mrs. Reedlake 
did not leave her husband’s bedside either day. or 
night. She was herself in delicate health, and the 
physician urged her to take rest, but nothing could 
induce her to leave the nursing of her husband to 
other hands, 

The invalid’s condition assumed a very serious 
character. For many days and nights he was deli- 
rious. In his wanderings he seemed either in lively 
conversation with David Sandman and Joshua Taylor, 
or in fierce conflict with Mr. Newland and the late 
Mr. Molescroft, During this period he said many 
things which struck his poor wife with amazement 
and consternation. 

One dreary night, while the sick man was dosing, 
Mrs, Reedlake’s eye feil upon his pocket-book, which, 
as usual, he had put on the mantelpiece before going 
to bed on the evening he turned ill. To break the 
monotony of the hour, she opened it, hoping to find 
a clue to the mystery which seemed to hang over her 
husband’s affairs. The first thing that came to her 
hand was David’s letter to Joshua. It was dated a 
few weeks back, Mrs. Reedlake eagerly read, as 
follows :-— 


‘‘Dear Mr, Taytor,—I have fought the hard 
battle, I have conquered, or rather Jesus has con- 
quered, I saw that you were right, and that 1 could 
not press toward the mark for the prize of the high 
calling, and at the same time set my. affections on 
the Hartfield Works as I had hitherto been doing. 
It is a great trial to me to see my father’s, property 
in the hands of another, and especially, to, see my 
dear mother thus sadly deprived of her rights, But 
God’s will be done. If it is His will that we, should 
continue humble and poor in this life, it, certainly is 
best for us. I am now reconciled to the thought of 
never obtaining a share of the business; and I am 
firmly resolved to abstain from any effort. whatever 
to secure it. I have laid down my,rights at the feet 
of. Christ, and will leave the, matter with Him, I 
have peace now: peace with Him, peace with myself, 
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and peace with—Hugh. Let him keep the property 
now as long as it pleases God to leave it in his hands. 
I feel for him. His enjoyment of it will be very short 
at longest—if enjoyment it can be called, to eat the 
bread of the widow and of the orphan with a guilty 
conscience, I will try to love him, for I believe, 


with you, that he is more weak than bad. IL have | 


prayed God to open his eyes that he may see the 
pit into which he is running, and get strength to 
avoid it. Poor man! his loss will be the greater, 
if he does not turn in time. I sometimes think what 
a joyful thing it would be if he sought Christ and 
became a sincere child of God! What a new and 
glorious life would spring up in his heart, in his house, 
in the works, everywhere, if he and I were reconciled 
to each other through Jesus, and, re-united as 
brothers, were carrying on the business in love and 
peace, as my good father fancied we should one day 
do. But, alas! these are only dreams, which I am 
afraid can never be realised, although with God 
everything is possible.” 

‘¢ My mother writes me that you are still looked 
upon as an outcast. Rely upon the Lord: He will not 
forsake you. I think you had better return to Salt- 
burn, and leave Hartfield alone. 

*¢ Please do not let anybody know the contents of 
this letter. When you read it, burn it.—I am,” Wc. 


* Ah,” said Mrs. Reedlake, as she replaced the 
letter in the pocket-hook, ‘‘here is the cause of all 
the mischief, Oh that horrible carpenter! he will 
be the death of my husband. I must speak to papa 
on the subject.” 

Mr. Reedlake’s disease was not unto death. Gra- 
dually his strength came back to him again. With 
what joy did his loving wife see the bloom of health 
return to his cheeks! And with what tender ex- 
pressions of gratitude did he press the hand of her 
to whose faithful nursing, next to God, he ascribed 
his recovery! It was to him as if new ties had been 
added to the cords of tender matrimonial love which 
bound him to that kind-hearted creature. But the 
more he felt that his affection for her had increased, 
the more he dreaded the storm which he saw ap- 
proaching, and which he was almost sure would break 
her heart. 

And that storm must come, happen what would. 
He was resolutely determined now to admit David 
Sandman as his partner in business. He had vowed 
it at the gates of death. Risen as it were out 
of the grave, he was firmly resolved, with Divine 
assistance, to begin a new life. 

He disclosed his resolution to his wife. Much to 
his amazement she did not appear astonished. She 
confessed to having read David’s letter to Joshua. 
She also told him what he had said in his mental 
wanderings. She expressed her confidence, however, 
that he would change his mind after having spoken 
to her father. This hope was completely taken from 
her when her husband assured her that her father’s 
words would have no effect whatever. And when he 


further told her, as gently as he could, bow her father, 
as early as three or four months after their marriage, 
had begun borrowing large sums from him which had 





| increased to an amount which it would be impossible 
| for him to repay, she sank down in utter despair, 
| Her delicate constitution, wearied out by night-watch. 
| ing, broke down under the shock. She was compelled 
to take to her bed, and the physician ordered the 
| strictest attention to be paid to her, as consequences 
of the most serious kind might ensue. 


The expected interview between Mr. Reedlake and 
His father-in-law soon took place. 

“That letter of young Sandman’s is quite a con- 
cocted affair,” said Mr. Newland; ‘‘and Taylor 
has adroitly chosen the right moment to put it into 
your hands, I wonder what reward that knave ig 
to get if he succeed in wheedling you out of your 
property, and transferring it to the youug rogue’s 
hands ! ” 

**T am perfectly sure, sir, that David Sandman is 
not a rogue, nor Joshua Taylor a knave,” answered 
Mr. Reedlake, warmly. ‘* You know as well as I, 
that David's claim is but too well founded. His 
father gave me the money which made a man of me, 
and he died in the expectation that I should carry on 
the business for his son as well as for myself.” 

** Well, did you not pay that money back within 
ten months after you got it?” replied Mr. Newland, 
brusquely. “‘ And was it not with your own capital 
that you continued to carry on and extend the 
business ? ” 

**No, sir; it was Mr. Ross’s money. You know 
that as well as I do; and you know, too, that Mr, 
Ross gave it me in the belief that I would take 
David as my partner when he came of age.” 

‘ Pshaw ! what are that old fool’s beliefs to you ?” 
asked Mr. Newland. ‘If he gave you the money 
on that condition, he ought to have made you signa 
deed to that effect.” 

*‘ That means, in other words,” said Mr. Reedlake, 
sharply, ‘‘ that Mr. Ross ought to have foreseen that 
Hugh Reedlake might turn out a rogue one day, 
But, God helping me, I will not be a rogue, sir; 
and it shall be shown that David’s property is as 
safe in my hands as if I had signed a hundred 
deeds.” 

‘¢ Then you are really resolved to make that young 
man your partner?” Mr. Newland said, looking 
anxiously into Mr. Reedlake’s face. 

*“*T am, sir; and not only that, but I am deter- 
mined to give him a just half of all my property.” 

‘*Mr. Reedlake!” cried Mr. Newland, turning 
pale as death ; ‘‘ are you in earnest ?” 

*“‘T am, sir. I only wish to do my duty.” 

Mr. Newland bit his lips, He saw, from the grave 
expression on Mr. Reedlake’s face, that every effort 
to get him to change his mind would be fruitless. 

**Mr. Reedlake,” he said, rising from his seat 
and placing himself opposite his son-in-law, ‘‘ you 
know how matters stand between us. I cannot pay 
the money which I owe you.” 

**T know that, sir.” 

‘© Have you considered the consequences to me that 
must inevitably ensue if you take a partner into your 
business ? ” ’ 

‘I have, sir,” Mr. Reedlake answered in a tone of 
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emotion. ‘* But for that I should have admitted 
David long ago. Be assured that my regard for you 
as the father of my wife has been my only reason for 
so long resisting the pressure of my conscience. But 
Icannot continue the dreadful struggle any longer. 
It is impossible.” 

*¢Do you know what position I am in just now ?” 
asked Mr. Newland, coldly. 

‘¢] think I know something about it,” replied Mr. 


of respect towards his wife’s fatker. ‘‘I know the 
reports that are going about; and two of the directors 
of the Barner’s Fund, Mr. Crowlesby and Mr. Sher- 
man, called upon me the day before yesterday, to tell 
me that there will probably be an enormous deficit 
discovered when the board meets.” 

‘Well, then, you must know that my only hope 
of escape from utter ruin rests with you!” said Mr. 
Newland, unable to disguise his despair. 

TI do, sir; and if the deficit is not larger than the 
two gentlemen I have named estimate, I shall be able 
to help you once more.” 

** Will you?” Mr. Newland exclaimed, and a ray 
of hope lighted up the wretched man’s face. ‘* Will 
you be able to help me, and give Sandman his share 
also ?” 

**T shall,” answered Mr. Reedlake in a calm voice. 
“T expect that the portion of the property which will 
be left to me after writing off your debt to my firm, 
will just be sufficient to cover the deficit in the 
Barner’s Fund.” 

Mr. Newland stood aghast. 

*©Then Sandman will have it ali,” he exclaimed, 
“and you will be a beggar!” 

Mr. Reedlake was silent. 

Could you not change your mind, my dear Hugh?” 
asked Mr. Newland in a supplicating voice, laying his 
hand upon Mr. Reedlake’s shoulder. ‘‘ Think of 
your wife and children.” 

‘© T cannot,” answered Mr. Reedlake. ‘* My letter 
to David Sandman was posted yesterday. He knows 
by this time that he is my partner and owner of the 
half of the property.” 

Ts it possible? And what did Mary say?” 

‘She took it rather calmly at first, but when I 
could not hide from her the fact that you owed such 
an enormous sum to my firm, she was driven almost 
to despair. Poor woman! O Newland, Newland! 

* how could you so heartlessly sacrifice us to your 
reckless speculations ?” 

Mr. Reedlake buried his face in his hands, In 
this attitude of unspeakable distress he continued for 
awhile ; and when at length he looked up, he found 
himself alone. Mr. Newland was gone. 


We find ourselves once more at Chelsea. Mr. Ross, 
Sarah, and David have just finished dinner, and are 
engaged in conversation. We may be surprised to 
find David here on a Monday; but there is a reason 
for it. He is to leave to-morrow for Hartfield, to 
receive his rights from the hands of Mr. Reedlake. 
A friendly correspondence between the two partners 
has followed the first letter which Mr. Reedlake wrote 
to David. 


= 








Reedlake, evidently trying to preserve some degree | 


At a pause in the conversation, Mr. Ross said 
rather abruptly : 

** David, since you want to marry Sarah, I think 
the time has now come for you to say so to her.” 

** Uncle !” exclaimed Sarah, hiding her face in her 
hands, 

** Why, child,” Mr. Ross replied, ‘‘why should 
he not plainly tell you the truth ?” , 

**T have not the slightest objection,” said David, 
rather triumphantly. ‘‘Miss Reedlake,” he con- 
| tinued, turning to Sarah with a rather comical ex- 
| pression on his face, ‘‘I wish to marry you.” 

“Thank you, sir,” answered Sarah, with an arch 
smnile, 

‘*Children,” said Mr. Ross, gravely, ‘‘ this is no 
matter for jest. Matrimony is a holy institution of 
the Divine Creator.” 

He thereupon reminded them of what Scripture 
says about marriage. 

** And now,” he continued, “since I know that 
you love one another with a sincere love in Christ, 
I think the time is come when you should bind 
yourselves by a mutual promise in the presence 
of the Lord and myself. Give each other the right 
hand.” 

The young couple, now deeply impressed with the 
solemnity of the moment, rose, and having taken each 
other by the hand, Mr. Ross pronounced a blessing 
upon their betrothment. 

**I think,” he said to David, *‘ you ought now to 
do what Jacob did when he saw Rachel.” 

David pressed Sarah to his bosom, and gave her a 
hearty kiss. 

“ That is right,” said Mr. Ross, ‘* Now sit down, 
and let us sce what is to be done, I believe it would 
be as well, Sarah, if you went with David. Hugh 
will be much in need of you now that his wife is 
dead. Poor thing! it was too much for her. I hope 
the Lord has received her soul in mercy. She was 
trained in the spirit of this world, without God and 
without Christ ; but we cannot tell what may have 
taken place between her soul and God before she 
died. She was not so bad as her father, at any 
rate.” 

** He sailed yesterday morning for America,” said 
David. ‘‘I pity his children, But they may get on 
there if they behave well.” 

** At least better than in this country,” observed 
Mr. Ross, ‘* But to return to our subject. Now that 
Newland is away, and Hugh’s wife is dead, I think 
I will also remove to Hartfield.” 

**Oh, dear uncle, that will make us so happy!” 
cried Sarah. ‘‘I was just about to ask what we were 
to do with you.” 

*¢ T think,” said Mr, Ross, “I will sell this house, 
and build one for you on the hill near Hugh’s; and 
I don’t think you will have any objection to my 
occupying a couple of rooms for the year or two 
which the Lord may still grant me. Meanwhile we 
can take a house at Saltburn till the new one is fit for 
habitation.” 

The young couple were delighted with Mr. Ross’s 
proposal, 

“Then,” he continued, ‘‘ you must tell Hugli that 
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he must remain in his house; I won’t have you to 
live in it and him goand take a cottage in the village. 
That’s quite absurd. Your mother, David, must go 
over and live with him, and train his children. And” 
—here Mr. Ross took out his pocket-book and handed 
a sealed envelope to David—*‘ give him this cheque. 
It will pay Newland’s debt to your firm and to the 
Barner’s Fund. So you will be on equal terms both 
of you.” 


Three months after these events, there was a 
splendid wedding party at Mr. Ross’s house at Salt- 
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burn. Happy were the young husband and his beauti- 
ful wife ; but happier they could not be than one of 
their guests—Joshua Taylor—who sat on Mr. Ross’s 
right hand by his special desire. Being in the middle 
of summer, it was arranged that the whole company 
should take a drive to Hartfield, to see the works and 
the new house which Joshua was building for Mr. Ross, 
and that the young couple should afterwards drive to 
the railway station, on their journey to Scotland. The 
workpeople, clad in their Sunday clothes, and headed 
by James Potter, the new manager, received their 
young master and mistress and their friends with loud 





acclamations. This over, the merry guests dispersed 
in groups throughout the grounds and Mr. Reedlake’s 
girden. It happened that Joshua found himself 
alone with David and Mr. Reedlake near the front 
door of the house. 

‘¢ Just let us step in,” said he; ‘*I have another | 
present to make to you on this memorable day, but | 
not before witnesses.” 

Wondering what it could possibly be, the two | 
partners followed him. He knew the way, for he 
had assisted Mrs. Sandman in removing a portion 
of her furniture to Mr. Reedlake’s house. 








He , 





took them up-stairs to a back parlour intended for 
her. 

There stood the chemical cabinet. 

He pulled out a drawer, unwrapped the piece of 
copper ore, and gave them the letter. 

‘‘ There,” he said with a smile ; ‘it won’t do any 
harm to either of you now.” 

Thé two friends took the letter,.and together read its 
contents with astonishment. And when they looked 
up, with glistening eyes, desiring to show their gratitude 
to Joshua, he had disappeared among the crowd. 

THE END. 
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IN CHURCH. 


Deak Lord, to hear Thee and Thy Word, 
Behold us here to-day ; 

May the sweet lessons of Thy love 
Our thoughts and wishes sway, 

Till, drawn to Thee, our spirits rise, 
And tend from earth away. 


Our reason and our will alike 
Are wrapt in darkest night, 

Until Thy hand both rends the veil 
And fills us with Thy light. 

*Tis Thou must work in us whate’er 
We think, speak, do aright. 


O! Glory of the Godhead, Thou! 
Light of the light divine } 

Prepare us to receive Thy truth, 
Hearts, ears, and lips incline; 

Accept our worship, Lord, and own 
The worshippers for Thine. 





THe frequent occurrence of great crimes in a 
country has a voice to all classes of the community. 
As crime is committed not only by the outcast and 
neglected classes, but by the educated and cultivated, 
none can put away the moral lessons which such 
oceurrences are designed to teach. God thus re- 
iterates the teaching of His Word in His Providence : 
and hence such events, deplorable though they are, 
and in some respects fitter to be buried in silence than 
dwelt upon, may be lawfully employed in enforcing 
the instructions and warnings of the gospel of Christ. 
I feel, therefore, as a minister of Christ, .at liberty, 
and even called upon, to handle events of this dread- 
ful and admonitory character for the instruction 
of professedly Christian people: earnestly praying 
that what is advanced may tend in the case of every 
reader to the fulfilment of the prayer, ‘‘ Keep back 
thy servant also from presumptuous sins ; let them 
not have dominion over me : then shall I be upright, 
and I shall be innocent from the great transgression.’’ 


5b 
The history of great crimes teaches us the de- 
pravity of human nature. This is frequently sup- 
posed to be a stern and gloomy doctrine, one that 
reflects unfairly on the dignity of our species, and 














involves a libel upon humanity. But I ask you 
to look at: the history of great crimes, and see if 
this doctrine in all its dark features be not con- 
firmed. For who are the criminals whose names 
excite horror, and who leave the world amidst exe- 
eration? are they not men and brethren ? are they 
not men of like passions with ourselves, fashioned in 
the same mould, nursed at the same breasts, and 
stamped with the same features? The first child that 
ever came into this world proved a murderer, and 
"4 vast multitudes have since equally dishonoured 
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the family! But we dare not disown them; we 
dare not put. them in a lower species; we dare 
not lift up our heads as if their shame were in 
no sense our own. Do we not feel within ourselves 
the working of the same evil tendencies? Who has 
not hated his brother in his heart? And an Apostle 
tells us, that he that hateth his brother in his heart 
is a murderer, Who has not been angry with his 
brother without cause? And our Lord has told us 
that all such are violators of the sixth Commandment. 
Who has not within him the seeds of falsehood, of 
selfishness, of cruelty, which if developed under dark 
and evil influences, might have overborne the work- 
ings of conscience and natural feeling, and covered 
his memory with shame? I speak thus advisedly, 
though I speak strongly. We may think ourselves 
immeasurably superior to those criminals whose names 
are watehwords of loathing and infamy, and may even 
feel insulted when it is affirmed that the same evils 
have their root in our own hearts.. But dare we say 
that. we are superior to the psalmist David, or that:men 
comparing us with him before his sad fall, would 
assign to us the palm? And yet, did not he fall into 
the dark sins of adultery and murder, and these 
attended with such circumstances of meanness and 
cruelty as to have left a deep and ineffaceable stain 
upon his name ? What does this prove but the depra- 
vity of all men by nature, their deep and radical de- 
pravity, so that it is not an accidental thing but an 
inherent, not an exceptional thing but a universal, a 
curse that cleaves to all and pollutes all, in some more 
latent, in others more prominent, but in all ready, 
like a virulent disease, to burst forth and to work 
destruction and ruin? It is worthy of notice that the 
Apostle Paul in the third chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans brings forward ‘‘ murder” as a proof of 
universal guilt, ‘‘ Their feet are swift to shed blood. 
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Destruction and misery are in their ways, and the 
way of peace have they not known.” It is sound 
reasoning. 
frequently arise, is a diseased and @ depraved race. 
The tree is known by its fruits; and therefore the 
effect of these crimes ought to be to humble us all in 
the sight of God, and to make us confess that though 
we have not sinned after the same example, we are in 
God’s sight verily guilty, and need a radical cure for 
the not less radical taint of our own corruption ! 


II. 

The history of great crimes illustrates the avenging 
justice of God. I might dwell at length on the 
discovery of crimes as illustrating God’s justice; but 
I speak now of their punishment, and that as a 
warning to all sinners. When we speak of men’s 
depravity as at once originating and explaining their 
sins, there comes in this subtle sophistry, that if 
their nature be so bad, then as it is radically so, 
they are not to blame; and so the very bias of their 
souls to evil is held in some way to be their excuse. 
It would be easy to expose this sophistry in other 
lights ; but let us now try it in the light of what 
befals a great criminal at the hands of God, and I 
include what befals him at the hands of his fellow- 
men, for they are but the instruments of God’s jus- 
tice. Every one admits that a great criminal is 
depraved, and that the disease of crime in his case 
has penetrated to the centre of his being. Is this 
then held to excuse him? Does the strength of evil 
within him take away his responsibility? Do ex- 
tremes meet, so that the greater a criminal he is, the 
less a culpable and a punishable agent? Every one 
feels the absurdity of such a conclusion; and the 
longing desire in every breast when a notorious crime 
has been committed, that the real offender should be 
detected, should be convicted, and should be brought 
to condign punishment, together with the stern march 
of law which, amid general approbation, measures 
out to the great transgressor a just recompense of 
reward, decisively negatives and sweeps aside the 
sophistical plea, that a depraved nature exempts from 
blame and secures from penalty. And if it be so 
with a criminal thus upon his trial at the bar of man, 
can it be otherwise with us when on our trial at the 
bar of God? The evil of our nature will be no ex- 
cuse to us ; and that because it is voluntary, because 
it is yielded to, because it is continually aggravated 
and made worse by our own wilful choice of sin and 
ungodliness, And here an awful light is cast from 
the history of great criminals upon our own moral 
relations to the government of God. Our conscience 
is shocked by crime more than by sin. The cruelty 
of a murderer to his victims affects us more than our 
own rebellion against God. But let us suppose another 
order of beings, who look upon our sin as we now look 
upon the worst crimes; who see that every sin that 
we commit is indeed a crime against the Divine 
government, and who regard with as much horror our 
impurity, our intemperance, or our profanity, as we 
now regard the foulest and most detestable murder ; 
yea, let us suppose that this view became our own, 
then how deep would be our compunction for every 





A race among whom murders not in- | 





transgression, how much should the remembrance of 
it appal our souls, and how certainly should we anti- 
cipate for it a dread exposure and a solemn reckoning 
at the hands of a righteous God! Let us then im- 


prove our sense of the guilt of offenders against human 


law, to deepen our penitence as offenders against the 
majesty of Heaven ; let us transfer the horror with 
which we regard their enormities, to our own viola- 
tions of the law of eternal justice ; and feeling how 
hopeless is every attempt to cloak or hide our sin 
from the Divine eye, let us repair to the fountain 
opened for sin and for uncleanness, and there, like 
the dying malefactor and other great transgressors, 
wash all our guilt away ! 


, III. 

The victory of great crimes proves the need of 
watehfulness against temptation. How is it that 
men are tempted and seduced onward to the darkest 
and most diabolical atrocities? They do not become 
sinners of such a dye all at once. They first cast 
off the fear of God; for who are those whose feet 
are swift to shed blood? It is those who “have 
no. fear of God before their eyes;” so that if you 
forget God your Maker, if you cease to pray to Him, 
if you forsake His sanctuary, if you remember not His 
day to keep it holy, you are on the downward slope, 
and no one can tell how far you may sink towards the 
bottom. Another great highway to murder and other 
great crimes, the entrance of which should be most 
watchfully avoided, is intemperance. When the heart 
is hardened, and the conscience seared, and the brain 
maddened by strong drink, what lamentable deeds 
may not be perpetrated! ‘* Wine is a mocker, strong 
drink is raging ; and whosoever is deceived thereby is 
not wise.” What lives have not been lost in drunken 
brawls and quarrels, and how often has the dark des- 
troying fiend, whose work was more slow, steeled his 
heart and made it like the nether millstone by this 
influence! Another of the wide inlets to destruction 
is evil and impure companionship, Where lust dwells, 
blood is not far distant. The feeling that in the 
breasts of the impure profanes the name of love, will 
to-morrow be hate and the next day slaughter. 
Young man who art tempted by the harlot or the 
adulteress, remember that she “ will hunt for the 
precious life!” Young woman who art tempted by the 
seducer, remember that he tempts thee to child-mur- 
der, that he tempts thee to suicide, that he tempts 
thee to wild revenge upon his own traitorous life ! 
Thus sin breaks out into sin, ‘*and blood toucheth 
blood.” What can seem so innocuous as avarice, 80 
far remote from violence or public crime? And yet 
what lives has it slain, what victims has it laid low, 
that the plunderer might riot in wantonness and dis- 
play his ill-gotten wealth, on which no eye at first 
suspected that there was the foul stain of blood. It 
is not only, therefore, against other lusts that we need 
to guard, but also against the lust of money ; for how 
many in hasting to be rich have not been found innocent, 
and having first coveted and then stolen, have ended 
by: removing every witness and avenger out of human 
sight ! Sorrowful it is to think that murder enters by 
so many doors, and not least by that of envy, jealousy, 
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aud dark-brooding hatred; which‘at last, Cain-like, 
rises upon its victim, and sends up to God the voice 
of a brother’s blood crying from the ground. Oh, if 
we would escape the end, let us flee the entrance of 
these accursed paths; let us be clean from secret 
faults, and then shall we be kept from presumptuous 
sins ; let us be upright in heart, and then shall we be 
innocent from the great transgression ! 





iV. 

The history of great crimes shows the necessity of 
God’s restraining and converting grace. None of us 
can tell how much we owe to God’s restraining grace, 
but for which we might have been sinners of the vilest 
description, living abhorred and dying unlamented. If 
the question were asked, Who maketh thee to differ ? 
what could any of us alight on that was not a proof 
or an instance of God’s restraining grace? Could we 
say that it was our descent from pious parents and the 
influence of their name? This, indeed, is often a 
great protection, but it is only restraining grace that 
makes it so; for have not the children of the pious 
ended their career in the deepest and darkest abyss of 
transgression? Could we say that it was education 
and outward respectability ? This, too, is often a great 
safeguard ; but it is only God’s restraining grace that 
makes it so, for how many crimes have been committed 
by the educated, yea, were only such as the educated 
could commit, and such as the cover of respectability 
alone made possible. Could we say that it was the 
moral influence of the social and public opinion around 
us? This, too, is often an unspeakable preservative ; 
but it is only God’s restraining grace that makes 
it so, for how many have broken away from 
and defied this opinion, and first casting off its 
yoke, have themselves drawn down its anathema 
in turn, Could we say that it was the fear of human 
law? This too, blessed be God for it, is often a 
defence ; and we do not know how much we all of us 
owe to this apparently coarse and rude motive that 
kept us to outward conformity with law, when temp- 
tation was strong upon us. But yet again, this is 
only an instrument of God’s restraining grace ; and 
how many have broken through all the terrors of law, 
and fallen within the grasp of its worst inflictions ? 
We are shut up to a confession of entire dependence 
on God’s restraining grace for the past, or, what is bet- 
ter still, on his converting and renewing grace: and 
therefore let none of us trust to anything else for the 
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future; and let us not trust im restraining grace 
alone, which may keep us from being criminals but 
cannot make us saints, while over it we have never 
any secure hold ; but let us submit to that converting 
grace which will make us new creatures, and over 
which we shall have the hold of a covenant promise ; 
and then, being renewed in the inner man, we shall die 
to all sin and live to all righteousness, and God will 
preserve us from every evil work unto his heavenly 
kingdom. ‘True there may be falls even of converted 
sinners into gross offences and crimes, as of David 
into adultery aud murder ; but these are exceptional 
and arise from their own slackness and restraint of 
prayer, and their dallying with temptation, So that 
this is a reason, not for distrusting God’s grace, but 
for imploring it more earnestly, and seeking to retain 
it more sedulously. Never can we fall, if we be sober 
and watch unto prayer. Never can Satan gain any 
advantage, or the Church receive any injury, or the 
ungodly find any cause of exultation, from our descent 
and fall, if we meet every danger in the spirit of this 
prayer, ‘* Who can understand his errors? Cleanse 
thou me from secret faults. Keep back thy servant 
also from presumptuous sins ; let them not have do- 
minion over me: then shall I be upright, and I shall 
be innocent from the great transgression.” 

In conclusion, let us never forget that the Bible 
and the gospel were given us, not primarily to save 
us from shame and sorrow in this life, but from re- 
bellion against God, from unbelief, and from the 
wrath to come. If we will not take Christianity for 
its highest ends, it will not avail us for its lower. It 
disdains to be a mere police functionary, guarding us 
and guarding others, at the bidding of human autho- 
rity, from offences against human law. Rather, it 
summons the magistrate and the judge, with all be- 
neath them, to its own bar; convicts all alike of sin 
against God, and holds out to all alike the same sum- 
mons to repent as to the worst of criminals, and the 
same terms of free and sovereign mercy. Thus alone 
do we receive its benefits; thus alone do we secure 
its influences ; and only when we have thus lain low 
before the eternal throne as rebels and outcasts, identi- 
fying ourselves with the chief of sinners, and asking 
the same pardon and absolution, do we rise up posses- 
sors of the Holy Ghost to keep us from falling, and 
partakers of that godliness which has the promise of 
the life that now is, and of that which is to come. 

JoHN CAIRNS. 





TO A SON OF PIOUS; PARENTS. 


WEtcomep into a world which seemed all the | 


wealthier for the affluence of love and hope wherewith 


your birth enriched it, your life began under happy | 
| For you were uo less the child of love than the child 
| of prayers, dedicated to Christ’s service in holy bap- 


auspices. Nurtured on smiles and pleasant words at 
home, the recognition and the smile which your nature 
learned to crave from everybody were freely bestowed. 
A golden-haired, ruddy-cheeked boy, with sunny ex- 
pectant blue eyes, you won everybody’s good-will, 
and as your pure and loving nature grew and ex- 


panded, it was easy to love you, and pleasant to be 


loved by you. As various traits of generosity and 
lovingness became apparent in you, people said that 
your parents’ prayers were receiving an early answer. 


tism, in a faith which bridged over a gulf of years, 


| and saw the absorbing hope of life fulfilled in your 


growing up to preach the everlasting Gospel. It was 
fervently hoped as your boyhood passed by that the 
strong crying and tears wherewith your parents had 
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sought your conversion were answered, and that the 
various beauties of character which appeared in you 
were flowers of the Lord’s planting, and not the fair 
wild growth of nature, 

You have reached manhood, I will not say how 
long, and your parents died in hope,—a hope which 
has not been realised as far as you are concerned, 
for you are not the Christian man they prayed you 
might be, though your ‘* popularity” is as great as a 
man as it was as a boy. You bear a high character ; 
most people love you, and those who don’t love you 
praise you. The Church and the world both claim 
you, yet are content with the joint possession. All 
people believe you to be controlled by Christian con- 
viction and principle ; yet in a community in which 
a Church and a World exist, you have never come for- 
ward in a decided outspoken way to declare yourself 
on the side of the Saviour of men. This trimming 
course, taken in connection with natural advantages, 
has secured for you a large portion of human good- 
will, and of your own satisfaction; but to those who 
remember your up-bringing, and know the permanent 
impression which that up-bringing has left, it is very 
evident that your present position is purchased at the 
expense of stifling convictions of duty. Your judg- 
ment is entirely convinced that to the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ you owe the complete subjection of 
your will, the cheerful service of your life, and the 
supreme love of your heart, and you believe that by 
the religion of faith, and by it alone, can you or any 
one else be purified and saved. You believe that all the 
light which shines in this world’s darkness shines from 
Calvary, that Christianity is the source of all the good 
things which you so justly prize, and that it is the 
only power which can so direct the issues of life as 
that the} shall end in perfect concord and everlasting 
blessedness. You know better than the pulpit can 
teach you what is the inestimable worth, and what 
are the paramount claims, of that religion which shed 
the soft light of purity over your infancy, which 
sweetened your boyhood with a surpassing tenderness, 
transfigured your dying mother’s face into the like- 
ness of an angel, and the room from whence her 
spirit departed into the vestibule of heaven. So far 
do you recognise these claims, that you never put 
down, as the weakness resulting from an erroneous 
though well-meant education, those convictions of 
duty which persist in seizing upon you, and in assert- 
ing themselves with dissonant voices in the midst of 
scenes of questionable enjoyment and _ irreligious 
society. 

You are aware (but it is not a theme on which 
you are inclined to dwell) that a life, however plea- 
sant and decorous, which does not practically acknow- 
ledge a Divine rule, is of necessity a life of transgres- 
sion, deserving the reward of transgression. Yet 
these convictions of yours, which you can no more 
silence than you can destroy your own identity, are 
not part and parcel of the generality of the minds 
about you, and have no place in the rapid current by 
which you feel yourself borne along. It may be 
that you have transient impressions, when under the 
influence of certain persons, that these convictions 
are unworthy of your manhood, and may be the 





delusions of a morbid conseience; but these ideas are 
invariably transient. After the world’s glamour has 
deluded you up to this point, you still turn back to 
realities, and you know that the unselfishness, up- 
rightness, and purity of your parents’ lives, and the 
peace and hope of their deaths are no lie, and that 
when you touch these you touch the work of God’s 
hands, His living epistle, to be disregarded at your 
peril—realities, by the side of which all worldly good 
and success are something lighter than vanity. On 
all sides you are surrounded by men who do not 
believe in these things, and who never have believed 
in them, and who would entirely fail to understand 
the troublesome part which your convictions play in 
your life. Their training and their natures were 
different. They do not possess that insight by which 
right and wrong are clear to you. They hardly ren- 
der to Christianity the courtesy of a passing homage. 
They can scarcely be termed in any sense the subjects 
of religious convictions. Yet you, with your mother’s 
teaching in your heart, and her blessing on your 
head, and your religious convictions sticking in your 
soul, choose these men for your friends and associates, 
and flatter yourself all the time that it is perfectly 
becoming to your manliness to live with your convic- 
tions just as those live who have no convictions at 
all. Christianity is all or nothing, Divine or nothing, 
claims the whole life or claims nothing ; and he who 
takes not up his cross, and denies himself daily, to 
follow Christ, is not a Christian. 

You have stifled your convictions, but they pos- 
sess a remarkable vitality and capacity for beiug 
aroused ; and there are times—and may be this is 
one of them—when you feel that you are lowering 
your own self-respect, and are actually disgracing 
yourself by not yielding to their claims, The pro- 
bable, or at least possible, consequences of a change 
in the regulating power of your life are very serious, 
and are exaggerated in your own imagination. The 
sources from which you have drawn the enjoyments 
and consolations of your life, the habits endeared to 
you by time, your social relations, your occupations, 
are all involved in the change which would result 
from a manly and unconditional surrender to your 
convictions. This course would bring with it the evil 
of a recognised declaration of a change, and a casting 
in of your lot with those men and women who, your 
instinct teaches you, are members of that Church in- 
visible and universal which is superior to all churck 
organisations, These are the men and women whom 
your chosen associates are accustomed to speak of as 
the “good,” the ‘‘pious,” the ‘‘ narrow-minded,” 
the ‘‘ weak,” the ‘‘exclusive,” the ‘‘ puritans,” or 
the ‘* methodists.” You are by no means inclined 
to be greeted by such on the footing of familiar fra- 
ternity, and the very sensitiveness with which you 
shrink from it might prove to you that you are very 
far from being a Christian ; for with all your stifling of 
religious convictions, you are secretly indulging the 
idea that you are quite as good as the generality of 
Christians. 

I do not entertain very high ideas of the prerogative 
of the organised societies called Christian Churches, 


especially in this country, where church-membership 
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confers a certain patent of respectability ; nor do I 
believe the earthly is ever so formed after the pattern 
of the heavenly as to contain an infallible rule of 
faith. To join the communion of any Church is not 
to become a Christian, although it ought to be a 
public declaration of taking up the responsibilities of 
Christian discipleship. Yet within these imperfect 
Churches the Christian energy and Christian self- 
denial of the land are found, and the imperfect men 
and women of whom they are composed profess to 
choose Christianity as their rule of discipleship and 
their regulating motive, and in the system of truths 
to which they attach the promise of this life and that 
which is to come, they treasure their temporal and 
eternal satisfactions, You may hug your fastidious- 
ness and indulge in platitudes about the ‘* Church of 
the future,” but a true Christian, if he have but a 
decent share of true manliness, will cast in his lot 
with the professed followers of the crucified Nazarene, 
and share with them the burden of the Christian work 
of the world. Convinced, as you cannot fail to be, 
by your early training and convictions, of the duty 
of linking yourself with the brethren of Christ, cer- 
tain considerations restrain you. 

Your sympathies are not with what is termed 
Christian society. You prefer a greater latitude of 
thought, speech, and action than Christian society is 
supposed to tolerate. You love the Christian element 
in society so far as it is required to secure decency 
and propriety, but no further: and you feel that a 
manly carrying out of your convictions of the supreme 
claims of Christianity would lead to a sudden or 
gradual severance from the men whose society you 
prize the most highly. You cannot bear to incur the 
suspicion of being ‘‘converted,” of being thought 
womanish and weak, an object for charitable con- 
tempt. You delight in praise, and the good-will of 
everybody ; and you have friends among all sorts of 
people. The good people praise you, and feel that 
they may claim a man of your upright habits and pure 
life. The bad people praise you, for your life is no 
eondemnation of theirown, and you make their position 
the more respectable by your practical denial of the 
claims of religion, The last, among whom you find 
your most congenial friends, are they whose banter 
and badinage, whose quiet smiles and contemptuous 
commiseration rise up in your imagination to shame 
and scare you when you are almost compelled to 
yield to your convictions, Alas, that human friend- 
ship, so very sweet, so glorifying to life, should 
so often stand in the way of human weal! A man’s 
life flows along with the current of his friendships, 
and if he finds that his most congenial associates are 
men who are negatively or positively irreligious, he 
need not test further the state of his own heart. If 
your most intimate friendships are among such, and 
if you shrink from those whom you know represent to 
you that religion in which your parents lived holily 
and died triumphantly, you may be quite sure that 
you practically hold that religion in very light esteem. 

But you are held to your present course by at least 
another anchor as strong as friendship and congenial 
society. Business, with all the complicated interests 
it has introduced into your life, dissuades you from 





yielding to your convictions, Here you are thrown 
among men as honourable as yourself, and upon 
whom you are, to a certain extent, dependent, who 
hold Christianity, and those who profess Christianity, 
at the cheapest possible rate. The faith which dwelt 
in your mother is the object of a contempt which 
you fancy you could not bear to have associated 
with your own self. Your business associates, when 
they do not tempt you and accustom your ear to 
coarse profanity, surround you with the stifling, 
poisonous atmosphere of sordid, grasping, unmiti- 
gated worldliness, and with business thoughts and 
schemes, which break in upon your domestic quiet and 
your Sabbath rest, and your present anomalous posi- 
tion renders you specially vulnerable to such damag- 
ing influences. Your business associates know that 
you have never declared yourself on the side of 
Christianity, and they are not obliged to respect it 
in your presence, If every word they speak is a 
stab to your earliest and most sacred memories, you 
must endure it. You are recognized by them as of 
their fraternity, and yet all the while you are trying 
to make yourself believe that you are a Christian. 
You, a man too honourable to betray any other great 
cause with which you believed yourself identified, 
however low it fell in the world’s esteem? Mean- 
while the greater part of the activities of your nature 
are given to business responsibilities, which are not 
80 upcongenial to your nature as might be supposed, 
for they offer a field to your ambition, as well as 
the allurements of wealth. Business, blending with 
all your waking thoughts, obtruding itself even 
among your social enjoyments, and in your dreams, 
has a monopoly of your talents and vitality, and 
practically fills your soul. You are no longer the man 
you were, The pursuit of pelf, however the pursuit 
is disguised, is beginning to eat away the sunshine and 
expansiveness of your nature, It is deadening your 
better self, and is shutting out from your heart a 
blessed guest, compelling Him to ‘‘sit and shiver in 
its ante-room, in the cold society of your slighted 
convictions,” 

And thus your life is narrowing, and your heart is 
hardening, and daily you are more impotent for action 
in the right direction. Your old friendships, and your 
business associations, have fastened themselves to you 
by hooks which you are less and less able to tear away. 
The pure, sunny, generous boy, with aspirations on 
which an angel might smile, is growing into a man 
who is no longer shocked by an oath, to whom vul- 
garity is decreasingly offensive, who can tolerate the 
ridicule of purity and goodness, who looks with the 
unwholesome leniency of indifference upon the vices of 
his fellow men, and who is learning to believe that out 
of the dry barren soil of worldliness some pleasant 
fruit may yet grow; and all the while that your con- 
victions of duty are stronger than you would have 
them, your heart and life are becoming more estranged 
from yielding to them. Habits are strengthening as 
life advances, business cares increase amidst the fever 
of competition, and moral conviction is growing weaker 
under the influence of perpetual insult and disregard. 
All things are against you. The world which rushes 
past you, but from which your convictions have done 
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their slighted best to separate you, is a world mad 
after baubles, taking life carelessly and gaily, content 
to eat and drink to-day, and die to-morrow ; and just 
because men are born, and die, and the world is not 
seriously moved by either event, and because men 
sleep and eat, and love and hate, and indulge their 
ambitions, and display their wealth as if God’s earth 


were really only ‘‘a stage, and all the men and | 


women merely players,” this life is coming to be to 
you merely as a drama, unreal, brilliant, insignificant. 
And men die, and there comes back no voice to tell 
‘¢ whether they sleep with the brutes, or wake with 
the angels.” 

You are most truly an object for pity—you, loved, 
praised, prosperous. You feel your fetters, and there 
are times when the love-linked sacred memories of 
your youth have power to make you weep. You feel 
as if the meshes of a huge net were closing round 
you, as if obstacles were walling you in, and that your 
own nature is diverging from its early training, and 
is accommodating itself to the life you lead. Yet you 
are a man of sensitive honour, a man to whom a mean 
and unmanly spirit is as repulsive as a mean and 
unmanly deed. If in the late election you beheld a 
man who for any reason whatever gave his vote at 
variance with his life-long political convictions, you 
despised him. Ifa man on any great public question 
fails to plant himself on the side of right, or sacrifices 
public duty to private interest, you think him an 
unworthy man. If a man whom you know to be 
the subject of strong convictions on any public subject 
pronounces them so feebly that both parties claim 
him, you think him .a mean man. By your own 
standard you must be judged and condemned. 


It is | 


mean and unworthy in you, with your strong convic- | 


tions on the most important subject which can occupy 
the human soul, to refuse to stand by and act up to 
those convictions. It is unmanly in you to refuse to 
identify yourself with the Christian Church, and to 
forward the cause of the Christian religion, while you 
are content to be claimed as a Christian by those whom 
you know and feel to be in the right. There remains 
nothing to be done towards shaping the judgment of 
your head and heart, but while your better nature 
dictates, your worse nature flinches from obedience, 
and your manliness succumbs to a pitiful expediency 
and love of ease,—something whispering all the time 
that there is no room in your present crowded exist- 
ence for those experiences and those deeds which 
would accompany the surrender of your life to your 
convictions, 


| 





In these remarks there is.no attempt to convince 
you of anything, or even to deepen your convictions 
—these convictions which are still striving to gain the 
control of your life. The lapse of every day renders 
it less probable that you will ultimately yield to 
them, and helps to debase and deform that fine moral 
nature which God gave you. Religious teachers may 
urge you to the same course by such religious motives 


|-as they think appropriate to your case, but from a 


solely moral stand-point another may urge you 
to be true to your better nature, to hear the voice 
which speaks from within, to withdraw from that 
miserable fancied neutral ground which is exposed to 
the full sweep of the Divine contempt and indignation 
—to be a Christian man, and to take a consistent, 
manly, uncompromising stand on the side which you 
believe to be right. Apart from all that creeds teach 
concerning the doctrine of ‘‘ total depravity,” we 
know that it is not natwral for us to lead religious 
lives and keep ourselves unspotted from the world. 
The fascinations of the visible are felé—the attractions 
of the invisible are only believed, and it is but with 
‘lame hands of faith” that the best among us prac- 
tically grasp the truth that the things which are seen 
are temporal, and the things which are not seen are 
eternal. It is hard to be swayed by the unseen, hard 
to change the motive, the aims, and the direction of 
your life, even with the advantage of your strong con- 
victions, . It is cowardly and wrong for a man of your 
convictions not to be a Christian ; but if it had been 
easy to be one, God knows you would have been one 
long ago; and hard as it is, it is becoming harder every 
day. It is easy for men to talk of the ease and 
pleasantness of the path of life, as if the strong, 
antagonistic will could be readily subdued, but the 
Spirit of God speaks differently. There is no ease 
about the Christian life. It is a life of self-denial, 
sacrifice, heroism, fighting, of ignoble defeats and 
partial victories, of stumbling well-nigh unto falling ; 
but it is the only way into God’s kingdom, and it is 
certain that He so aids human weakness with Divine 
strength that none shall utterly fail. With your con- 
victions it is unmanly and cowardly to shrink from 
the struggle. Rest assured:that the day which sees 
you make the manly decision as to whom you will 
serve, will be worth all the days that have gone before 
it; and that the things which in that day you for 
Christ’s sake shall count as loss, shall be exchanged for 
glory, honour, and immortality, and the enduring 
crown of righteousness in the great day of His 
appearing. 





FARMER 


Farmer SHarp was not one of those easy-going 
simpletons who allow themselves to be fleeced by 
all the world. By no means. Of the two he would 


have preferred to fleece other people, if they had been 
80 inclined, and especially if there had been no law to 
the contrary. Not, however, that he was a thief— 
far from that ; but he knew how to make the most 
of everything, and, as the saying goes, could have 





SHARP. 


drawn blood from a flail. He rose early, went to bed 
late, toiled all the week through, toiled on Sunday as 
well ; his wife, children, servants, everyone under his 
roof, were kept incessantly at work, except when the 
master happened to turn his back, which led to the 
farmer’s room being often much preferred to his com- 
pany. - According to his notions, work was (more 
especially for his labourers) the first of human virtues, 
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and he was equally convinced that a penny saved | 


isa penny got. The farmer was not without a cer- 
tain religion of his own,—a matter-of-fact kind of 
religion, which was very chary of time and money. I 
am bound to admit that he fully allowed all his family | 
to fast, but they did not abuse his permission in this 
respect. 

One of his most rooted principles of domestic 
economy was, that in a well-ordered agricultural | 
household nothing should ever be purchased excepting 
salt. All other necessaries ought to be found upon the 
property, or even beyond it; at all events, not a 
farthing ought ever to be disbursed for them. He | 
sheared his sheep, had their wool dyed, it was spun | 
at home, and woven in the village, the weaver getting | 
a certain quantity of cloth for his trouble. | 

By this avaricious conduct the farmer had gained | 
for himself not only the dislike of every one who | 
knew him, but into the bargain ridicule, bad health, | 
proceeding from bad food, and a life shortened by | 
care, and even by the corroding delight of accumulat- | 
ing pound on pound, and then bartering them for | 
fresh fields joined to fields already possessed. 

But what of that? Such was his taste, and we | 
know there is no use in disputing about taste and | 
colour. For the last fifty years he had daily asked | 
himself, ‘* How shall I get more money ?” but he had 
never as yet said, ‘* What shall I do with it when I 
have got it?”? Or rather I am wrong in this, for he | 
did indeed say that he should buy fields with it, but 
never inquired what he should do with the land, | 
except get good crops out of it. But what use were | 
those crops to be of ? To bringin money. And the 
use of money? To buy land. And of land? To 
grow crops. And of crops? To make money. And 
so he went on for ever in a circle, like a poor old 
broken-down horse in a mill, going interminably 
round and round, flogged on by the unsparing hand 
of some boor or other. In this case the boor that 
plied the whip was Avarice, and the animal that | 
received the blows and plodded on was Farmer Sharp. | 

But, however dull an animal one may be, provided | 
only one be human, there will certainly come a day | 
when one begins to feel uneasy, and to ask one’s-self at 
length, ‘‘ What is the good of all this hard work?” | 
Then comes an attempt to get a little pleasure, for a_ 
change. The hovse is smartened up, a little bacon 
is added to the broth, the smock-frock is turned into 
a coat ; nay, one even ventures upon a little trip to 
the city by the railroad. All these experiments our 
farmer tried. But, to say the truth, he did not find | 
himself much happier after than before them. He 
felt that he was getting old, and had no taste for any- 
thing,—anything, at least, besides money-making, 
and that taste was so confirmed that it haunted its 
victim night and day like a disease, a chronic disease, 
for which there was now no cure possible. 

Not satisfied with being rich and keeping a some- 


what better table, the farmer wanted now certain dis- | 


tinctions over and above—was ambitious of being made 
a justice, and of succeeding to the post of his cousin, a 
rich manufacturer. But, just to spite him, his neigh- 
bours prevented his being put in the commission of the 
peace, and his cousin obstinately persisted in living. 


Finally, Farmer Sharp, being now an old man, fell 
sick, took to bed, promising himself, however, a 
speedy recovery. He tried to sleep as much as pos- 
sible, reflecting that sleep is not only the best, but the 
cheapest of remedies. One day, when he was trying 
hard to get a nap, and was believed to be dozing, he 


| had the good fortune to hear the following conversa- 


tion carried on in his room :— 

*¢ This won’t go on much further.” 

*¢ The old fellow is failing at a jolly pace.” 

*€ Do you think he’ll drag on much longer ?” 

‘* A few days, perhaps.” 

**So much the worse.” 

** How so much the worse ?” 

**So much the worse, I tell you. 
he’ll suffer.” 

* We've all got to go through it.” 

** And then he is so old.” 

‘¢ And he has worked so hard.” 

‘* Say rather, that he has saved so hard.” 

** Yes ; saved his money, and ig 

** Old screw ! ” 

** Where is his son ?” 

*¢ In the stable yonder.” 

** Do you think this frets him ?” 

‘* Pooh ! he says that some must go off the scene, 


If it goes on, 





| and others come on.” 


‘¢ What others ?” 

‘*Why the money, I suppose: the pounds that 
have been shut up till now.” 

At these words the farmer jumped up in his bed. 
“Oh, ho!” said he ; ‘‘some go off and others come 
on, do they! Very well, then; I'll stay, just to 
spite them. My money is mine, and not a creature 
shall touch it !” 

*¢ But after your death ?” 

*¢T am not going to die.” 

**Yes ; but even if you got well, and kept well, 
and lived on to be very old indeed, you would still 
have to die, after all.” 

*¢T tell you that I won’t die.” 

*¢ Oh, that’s another thing, then.” 

Just then a stranger, a hawker, looked in. ‘* Won’t 
you buy something from me ?” he asked, 

‘* What have you got to sell ?” 

*€ Good books.” 

*€ Don’t bother us with your good books, 
the use of them to those who cannot read ?” 

** Pll read them aloud to you.” 

‘¢ What, the whole of them?” 

*¢ The whole, if you like.” 

‘Do you happen to have any receipt against death ?” 

** No doubt I have.” 

‘¢ Let’s hear it, then.” 

‘Trust in Jesus Christ, who will give you eternal 
life.” 

‘¢ Eternal life!” chimed in the sick man, turning 
in his bed. ‘* How much does that cost ?” 

** Nothing ; God gives it freely. If you really feel 
| your sins, and earnestly repent of them, and put your 

trust in Jesus the Saviour, why then eternal life will 
| be given you by Him.” 
*¢ Impossible ! ” 
|  * Why so ?” 
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*¢ Because nothing is ever given for nothing.” 

**But if men do, indeed, well, God for his part 
gives 4 

*¢ Impossible ! 
what business is. 
to His Church.” 

** No such thing! no such thing! God does not 
want your money! God only wants your heart !” 

** Stuff and nonsense all that. For my part, I 
feel that nothing is given for nothing.” 

In very deed avarice had so hardened the farmer’s 
heart that he never was able to understand how God 
Himself could give heaven to men without a price 
paid by them. Money had choked all the avenues to 
his soul. He could only see through its medium, 
and he died in despair, because unable to prevent 





God, like the rest of us, knows 
He insists upon alms being made 





himself from dying, and unable to pay for eternal 
life. 

A melancholy death, indeed; and a much more 
common one than may be supposed. How many 
there are who judge God from themselves; who 
impute to Him their own passions ; who can never 
understand His nature—since He is grace and love, and 
they are all avarice and pride! It is neither intellect 
nor wealth, it is heart alone that is wanted to under- 
stand the saying of Jesus Christ, “God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only-begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life ;” the saying of St. John, “‘ God is 
love ;” and, lastly, that of St. Paul, ‘* When we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us,” 

N. Rovsseu. 





A VERY COMFORTABLE HYMN. 


Resorce all ye who trials bear 
While dwelling here below ; 

Wait on the Lord with quiet trust, 
His comfort you shall know. 

Our God will hear, let none despair 
Who on His word rely ; 

Yea, though He seem to be your foe, 
Be not dismay’d thereby. 


God has a method of His own, 
As all experience proves : 
He leads His people through the fire ; 
He chastens those He loves. 
For a brief space He hides His face, 
As though He would disown,— 
Would take gifts, grace, and hope away, 
And leave them bare and lone. 


But, Christian, be of this assured, 
His heart is still unchanged ; 

Albeit He wears a frowning face, 
And makes as though estranged. 

He wills to try your souls thereby— 
Gold must be tried with fire ; 

The rod that tests your love and faith 
Shall make them both burn higher. 


Think how He came to Abraham, 
And Jacob, Isaac’s son ; 

What burdens were upon them laid! 
He would not spare them one ! 

For you, likewise, the Lord’s way lies 
Through thickets dark maybe ; 

But follow on, Christ goes before, — 
Trust where you cannot see. 


How the Phenician woman cried, 
And seem’d to cry in vain !— 
A lesson and a type for us, 
That we through grief and pain, 
With hearts unstirr’d, to God’s firm Word 
May cling whate’ er betide, 
Nor adverse might, nor sudden change 
Us from our Roek divide. 





What God has promised in His Word, 
And to His saints made sure, 

That needs must stand—must come to pass— 
Must evermore endure. 

Though the sharp smart and thy weak heart 
Thy trust may surely try ; 

Here take thy stand—God is not man, 
That He should change or lie. 


His purposes are still the same, 
Too high for us to see ; 

We must not dictate way or end,— 
He better knows than we 

The proper hour to show His power, 
The means that suit our case, 

That best promote our final bliss, 
And best display His grace. 


Wait then, stand fast, and calm resign 
Thy life into His care ; 

Or, should the struggle prove too hard, 
Betake thyself to prayer. 

Pray Christ that He, to strengthen thee, 
His Holy Spirit send ; 

He can be touch’d by our distress, 
He will His comforts lend. 


God is a faithful God, and knows 
The creatures He has made ; 
He will not wait an hour too long 
To grant them needful aid. 
Soon as He sees ’neath His decrees 
His child about to sink, 
At once He’s nigh—He props, He stays, 
He gives him wine to drink. 


O Lord, increase our faith ! we pray ; 
While here on earth we be, 
Let crosses still reveal Thy will, 
And bring us nearer Thee. 
Help, hold. us fast, until at last 
Our perfect joy be given ; 
When, as a vesture’s changed, Thy hand 
Makes new both earth and heaven. 
L. C. C. 
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“It covers the trellised cottages with its luscious clusters of golden or purple fruit.” 


Tue vine is one of the most extensively diffused 
of plants, and in this respect it furnishes a beautiful 
emblem of the universal spread of the Christian 
Church. Its early history is involved in obscurity. 
It is as old as the human race. Its cultivation was 
probably amongst the earliest efforts of human in- 
dustry. It is first introduced to our notice as the 
cause of Noah’s shameful drunkenness, and as one of 
the articles of provision hospitably offered by Mel- 
chizedek to Abraham, It is believed to be originally 
a native of the hilly region on the southern shores of 
the Caspian Sea, and in the Persian province of 
Ghilan. The Jews have a tradition that it was first 
planted by God’s own hand on the fertile slopes of 
Hebron. Certainly, the climate of the hill-country 
of Judah suits it so admirably, that we may well 
believe it to be indigenous there. It was from the 
Judean valley of Eshcol that the spies carried away 
the gigantic cluster of grapes. Every traveller who 
has visited this region testifies to the luxuriance of its 
vines, and the large size and luscious taste of the 
grapes. Vineyards abound there more than in any 
other part of Palestine ; and the earliest and latest 
heraldic symbol of Judah, both in the prophetical and 
evangelical records, is a ‘* fenced vineyard on a hill of 
olives.” From this, its native region, the vine has 





been gradually introduced into other countries, Its 
progressive cultivation, and removal by wandering 
tribes and conquerors from one part of the earth to 
another, associates it in a very remarkable degree 
with the history of the human race. The great revo- 
lutions of society, it has been remarked, may be 
traced in its gradual distribution over the surface of 
the globe ; for wherever man has penetrated, in that 
spirit of change and activity which precedes or accom- 
panies civilisation, he has assisted in the dissemination 
of this useful plant, much more surely and rapidly 
than the ordinary agencies of nature. And now the 
range of the vine extends from the shores of the new 
world to the utmost boundaries of the old ; its profit- 
able cultivation in the open air, however, being still 
confined to a zone about two thousand miles in 
breadth, and reaching in length from Portugal to 
India. Jn all this it affords an appropriate image of 
the origin and diffusion of Christ’s Church, The 
commencement of that Church dates as far back as 
we can trace the origin of our race. It was coeval 
with Adam and Eve, and sprang from that gracious 
promise given in Eden that the seed of the woman 
should bruise the serpent’s head. It was first planted 
in the East. ‘* God brought a vine out of Egypt, cast 
out the heathen, and prepared room before it, and 
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caused it to take deep root, and it filled the land. 


The hills were covered with its shadow, and its 


boughs were like the goodly cedars, It sent its boughs | 


into the sea, and its branches into the river.” For 
many centuries the Church flourished exclusively in 
the Holy Land, sheltering God’s peculiar people with 
its foliage, and nourishing them with its fruit while 
the rest of the world was left a moral desert. But 
when the fulness of time was come, the spell of this 
exclusiveness was broken, and it was transplanted 
and carried to other shores, no longer trammelled by 
forms, nor chained to place, but made free of all the 


countries of the earth. The wars and conquests of | 
kings, the ambitious schemes of politicians, have all | 


been overruled by Him who maketh-the very wrath of 
man to praise Him, for the wider extension and the 
more efficient establishment of His own Church. The 





same kind of individuality or personality that a man 
has ; the root, trunk, branches, leaves, and Llossoms, 
being component parts of one and the self-same 
single plant, just as the body, limbs, and various 
organs are component parts of one and the self-same 
human being. And this certainly is the impression 
which at first sight it produces. Recent scientific 
researches, however, have proved this belief to be 
erroneous, A tree is now found to be not a single 
individual, a single plant, but on the contrary, an 
aggregate of individuals, a body corporate. The idea 
involved in a genealogical tree, is exactly that which 
is involved in a natural tree ; the former consisting of 
living and dead persons as the latter consists of living 
and dead plants. In its full wealth of summer foliage 
and vigour, a tree is literally a vegetable colony, pro- 


| pagating its individual plants vertically in the air, 


very colossal power of the Roman empire itself was | 


made subservient to the process by which it was to be 
broken up ; and the efficacy of its laws manifested in 
favour of the religion to which it was inveterately 
and specially hostile. Little did the Emperor Titus 
imagine that, while laying waste the Jewish kingdom, 
he was raising up from its very ashes the most power- 


ful and universal of all kingdoms, which was destined | 
speedily to overshadow and overthrow his own empire | 


and lay his proud religion in the dust. The Roman 
sword, intent only on self-glorification and the pride 


of conquest, was wielded by the Almighty arm to | 
clear the way for the triumphant march of Christi- | 


anity over every nation and kingdom; and though 
that sword was frequently turned against the Church, 
and wrought sad havoc among its members, yet each 
pruning, each shoot that it cut off, became a separate 
living vine, extending to other regions the blessings of 
the Gospel ; like that. strange American plant which 
has been recently introduced into our rivers and 


canals, every joint and fragment of which, however | 


instead of spreading them out horizontally over the 
earth’s surface, like herbaceous plants.  ‘‘ It is neither 
more nor less,” to use the language of one who has 
written a special treatise upon the subject, ‘‘than a 
collection of living and growing, but separate and 
distinct, plants—the production of the current year 
and likewise of the dead remains of a still larger 
number of individual plants of the same kind or 
species, the production of a series of bygone years.” 
Each season new shoots or annual plants spring up 


| from the buds which crown the old ones ; and these 


| 
} 
| 


\ 


minutely cut, becomes .an independent individual, | 


thus diffusing the plant. by the very efforts made to 


extirpate it ; and in this way the Church grew and | 


spread, until now its range extends from sea to sea, 
and from the river even unto the ends of the earth, 


though the zone of its most active life is still con- | 


fined to the zone within which the vine is profitably | 


cultivated in the open air. 


Christ. and His disciples, , 


like the vine and its branches, may be found every- | 


where. 

A beautiful theory has recently been established in 
vegetable physiology, which illustrates in a most striking 
manner the nature of the union between Christ and 
believers, as symbolised by a vine and its branches. 
This theory proceeds on the assumption that all plants, 
without exception, are strictly annual ; the only dif- 
ference between the more fugitive and the more per- 
manent species being that the one kind is propagated 





| 
| 





are the only living parts of the tree. Each season, at 
the close of the year, these shoots or annual plants, 
having fulfilled the purposes of their existence, die 
completely—there being no provision in vegetable as 
in animal economy, to repair wasted tissues ; but 
though dead and composed of very perishable materials, 
they escape decomposition, to which all dead organic 
matter is liable when exposed to the action of the 
elements, by the roots of the new buds with which 
they are tipped growing over them, enclosing them 


-on .every. side and throughont their. entire length. 


They are thus hermetically encased. in the tree, and 
serve to increase its size, affording to the new plants 
that are to spring from them a temporary soil anda 
permanent mechanical support. A tree is thus like 
a cluster of coral—each new generation of living or- 
ganisms developing parasitically upon the remains of 
a past generation, living and dead being built up into 
one compact corporate organisation. And just as 
there is no limit to the growth and increase of coral 
structures, except the strength of the waves and the 
absence of secretiug materials in the sea, so there can 
be no limit, on account of this peculiarity of its con- 
struction, to the size and age of a tree, except the 
limit imposed by soil and external circumstances. 
Now, viewed in this light, what a beautiful and appro- 
priate type does the vine afford of the mystical body 
of Christ—that sacred and spiritual corporation com- 


exclusively by seeds, while the other is propagated by | posed of Christ, and of all who have been united to 


both buds and seeds. 


This notion is opposed to the | Him by a living faith as the living head—belonging 


popular belief, and to the apparent evidence of our | to every age and country, belonging to every class and 


senses, 
is included, is generally supposed to be a single plant, 
like a primrose or a lily, only that it does not fade 
in autumn, and is possessed of perennial growth. The 


A tree, under which class the vine of course | denomination, living and dead ! 


common idea is that it is an individual having the it is made up of countless separate plants. The union 


This spiritual body 
is one organisation ; but, like a coral cluster, it is com- 
posed of numberless distinct and separate individuals. 
This sacred vine is a unity ; but, like a natural tree, 
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between Christ and His people, arid between each 
of themselves, is of the closest and most vital de- 
scription. Each member has his own personality, his 
own individual existence ; and yet, living or dead, he 
is regarded as a scion, or branch, of one common 
stock—a component and integral part of one tree. 
The same bond unites each to all ; the same sap per- 
vades all; the same life animates them all. Christ is 
not the trunk, nor the branches, but the whole vine ; 
they are members of His body, of His flesh, and of 
His bones. They are His fulness, in the same sense 
that all the separate plants growing on a tree, and the 
remains of those that are dead, make up the outline, 
and form, and substance of that tree. This sacred 
vine will live for ever. It has gone on increasing in 
size from the days of Adam until now; and it will go 
on growing and enlarging until all the elect and re- 
deemed are grafted upon it, and it shall cover the 
whole earth with its shadow. Individual believers 
are mortal and perishing, but the mystical body is 
immortal and everlasting. Generation after genera- 
tion of Christians passes away as the annual shoots of 
the vine die, but the invisible Church endures, as the 
vine itself endures. New individuals, new races, suc- 
ceed. Christ has a seed that serves Him in every 
generation, that rises up to take the place of the 
fathers and to keep this glorious vine green and 
flourishing. ‘* As the days of a tree, so are the days 
of my people ;” as the days of one of those giant 
cedars of California, whose infant shoots were put 
forth when Adam was in Eden, and is still green and 
flourishing as ever, and may yet last as long as the 
present system of things. The existence of God’s 
people in their individual capacity is threescore years 
and ten, but in their corporate capacity they live for 
ever. They shall endure when sun and moon shall 
have perished, and the heavens and the earth shall 
have passed away. Even though dead, the union of 
believers with Christ is not dissolved or disturbed. 
Just as the vine is a collection not only of living 
but also of dead plants, the dead surrounded 
and enclosed within the tissues of the living, em- 
balmed and preserved inviolate within the growing 
tree, so the mystical body of Christ is composed 
not only of living but also of dead believers,—only 
one generation of living, but countless genera- 
tions of dead. All the saints that are on earth, 
and all the saints that have departed this life, 
make but one great communion ; they are all united 
to the same glorious Head, and share in the same 
gracious love. Every other tie has been dissolved. 
The most tender and endearing relationships of earth 
fall from the departing spirit, as withered festoons of 
flowers fall from the form which they wreathed when 
the scorching sun has set. The brother lets go, with 
asad and lingering pressure, the hand of his brother, 
whom he has accompanied on the last journey down 
the dark valley ; the mother resigns her child toa 
power stronger even than her love ; the husband and 
the wife cling to each other to the last moment, but 
the parting kiss must be given, and the heart-broken 
farewell must be said ; and there is no more marrying 
nor giving in marriage for ever. But the union with 
the Lord Jesus and His people, that union whose 


|bonds of the everlasting covenant. 


living links Christ’s own hands have clasped and 
riveted, is beyond the power of the destroyer. 
Though Christians die, they are still related—re- 
lated to each other and related to Christ in the 
The separa- 
tion between Christian friends is only temporary 
and partial They are all members of the same 
living immortal body, parts of that whole person 
| which is inseparably one with Christ. Their death is 
| precious in His sight ; their very dust is dear to Him. 
| Nothing that forms an essential part of their living 
' redeemed humanity is lost. Dead they are, but they 
have died in the Lord—they are asleep in Jesus. 
| Their life is hid with Christ in God. They are bound 
| up in the bundle of life—hermetically sealed from all 
the destructive elements of the world, from the cares, 
| the sorrows, and the sins of time—in the living 
| branches of the Tree of Life. All the rights and 
| privileges which belonged to them when living are 
| still theirs, undiminished and unimpaired. Their 
| blessed Saviour still represents them as their advocate, 
| still watches over their interests, still preserves His 
| covenant engagement inviolate; and whatever is 
meant by being ‘‘in Christ,” is meant of them now, 
even although they are dead, and shall hereafter 
be fully realised by them when God shall bring 
them with Him. ‘‘ Neither life, nor death, nor things 
present, nor things to come, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God which isin Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” 

From the intimate and enduring nature of this 
union there follows necessarily and inevitably another 
quality which distinguishes Christ and His people, as 
symbolised by the vine and its branches—viz., mutual 
resemblance. If we examine a growing vine, or any 
other tree, very minutely and attentively, we shall be 
struck with the remarkable resemblance which exists 
between all its parts. They all seem to be framed 
after the same pattern, and to be mere repetitions of 
each other. The main stem, all the side branches, 
and the branchlets proceeding from these, are of the 
same structure, and tend to assume the same form. 
Thus the smallest twig becomes a type of the branch 
on which it grows ; and the branch a type of the trunk 
from which it springs ; and the whole tree with its 
branches has the same general form as every indi- 
vidual branch with its branchlets. It is for this 
reason that each branch, or bud, or leaf is, under 
favourable circumstances, capable of becoming it- 
self a separate individual, as is found in cuttings, 
buddings, graftings, and other horticultural opera- 
tions. Even in the minor parts of the tree—the 
leaf, the flower, the fruit, the seed—we find the same 
wonderful general resemblance. Look at a leaf, 
and you will find that it presents a perfect miniature 
of the tree from which it has fallen. The footstalk 
resembles the trunk ; the shape of the leaf-the out- 
line of the foliage ; and the centre or midrib and 
side veins that ramify throughout the leaf, bear a 
striking analogy to the boughs and twigs of the tree, 
both being distributed with the same curve, and at 
the same angle of deflection. Each kind of tree has 
| a different stem ramification, and a different leaf rami- 
| fication, but in each tree there is a close morphological 
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correspondence between them both, so that what is 
true of the leaf is also true of the tree, and vice 
versa. This extraordinary resemblance, however, 
which every part of the tree bears to the whole, exists 
in a perfect state only when the tree is fully and 
fairly developed. It is modified by a great variety of 
circumstances, natural and artificial. When the tree 
is placed in a thick crowded plantation, pressed by 
others on every side, and prevented from assuming 
its natural form and proportions; when it grows in 
poor and unsuitable soil ; when it has not free access 
to the air and light of heaven; it will not exhibit 
this feature of mutual resemblance between all its 
parts so distinctly. Some parts will be stunted, 
others overgrown, and the harmony and order of the 
whole will be deranged, but the typical correspondence 
will still, to some extent, be retained. Applying this 
quality of the vine and its branches to Christ and His 
people, we find that the same remarkable resemblance 
exists between them also. Each Christian bears at 
every stage of growth some likeness to Christ—to whom 
he is united by a living faith. In the indistinct—the 
unformed lines, sketched in the character of the 
weakest believer, there are some traces of what will 
be hereafter a full portrait of the altogether lovely 
One, though as yet rude and comparatively unattractive. 
The vital change which he has undergone is complete 
in nothing, but it has begun in all the parts of his 
nature. The leaven of regeneration is sending its 
transforming power, silently and slowly perhaps, but 
surely, throughout his whole being. The image in 
which he was created, and to which he is redeemed, 
is more and more restored in the soul. Yes! each 
believer is a type or miniature more or less true and 
perfect of the divine Original ; and all believers have 
a general family likeness ; they have features of re- 
semblance to each other and to Christ which cannot 
be mistaken or concealed, and which prove beyond 
the possibility of doubt their common origin and 
mutual relationship. They are not, like the image 
which Nebuchadnezzar saw in a dream, composed of 
the most heterogeneous materials ; its head of fine 
gold, its breast and its arms of silver, its belly and its 
thighs of brass, its legs of iron, and its feet part of 
iron and part of clay. They are like the vine and its 
branches whose every part is typical of the whole. 
‘He that sanctifieth and they that are sanctified are 
all of one.” He is a partaker of their nature and they 
are partakers of His. ‘* They are not of the world, even 
as He is not of the world.” He whose name is the 
Branch requires that every other branch that is grafted 
upon him be of the same species and moulded after the 
same pattern. ‘* Let the mind which was in Christ 
be also in you.” A similarity of character to Him- 
self is the badge and test of discipleship. They must 
not only receive His teaching, but imitate His example ; 
not only obey His precepts, but imbibe His very 
spirit. The great object of their union with Christ is 
to change them into the same image—to make them 
pure as He is pure, and perfeet as He is perfect. By 
all the varied dispensations of His providence, by all 
the dealings of His grace and Spirit, this object is 
being more and more accomplished. 








Various circumstances, however, tend to retard the | 


full development of this resemblance. Unbelief, 
worldliness, social dissipation, the pressure of cares 
and anxieties, the luxuriance of earthly enjoyments 
springing up around, the chilling influence of others, 
all have the effect of hindering their full transforma- 
tion into the likeness of Christ. But even in the 
most favourable circumstances the sinless perfection 
of the Great Model cannot be copied entire so long 
as we dwell in this tabernacle, and groan under this 
body of sin and death, Holiness and happiness—to 
be with Christ and to be like Christ—that blessed 
consummation of our desires is indeed beyond the 
grasp of sinful, suffering humanity. Hope itself 
cannot compass it, for it knows not what it is. ‘It 
doth not yet appear what we shall be, but this we 
know, that when He shall appear, we shall be like 
Him, for we shall see Him as He is,” 

Each part of the vine, however, though a repetition 
and miniature of the whole in its general outlines 
and characteristics, has yet some special peculiarity 
of its own. No two branches are precisely the same 
in shape ; no two leaves are exactly similar in colour 
and outline. And so with Christ’s people. They all 
resemble each other in general features ; they have a 
family likeness ; they are all alike so far as they bear 
the image of the heavenly Adam. Their faith, their 
aim, their hopes are one. But they have each some 
special divergence from the general type to prove 
their individuality. This fact is amply illustrated in 
sacred history, and inthe Church around us. In one, 
Christian reverence predominates ; in another, hope ; 
in another, faith ; in another, love: the piety of one 
is retiring, that of another is bold and aggressive. 
Each one illustrates some special virtue. The manifold 
grace of God works in no two of them alike. The 
characters which God’s people exhibit ; the experiences 
through which they pass; the circumstances in which 
they are placed, are in no two cases precisely similar. 
And this diversity in unity presents in the Christian 
church, as it does in the field of nature, the charm of 
a consistent variety, —each part relieving, heightening, 
and setting off the rest, and contributing to the 
harmony and beauty of the whole. 

The vine is one of the most graceful of plants. Its 
beauty is not of a glaring or self-asserting character, 
but quiet and unobtrusive. It is not possessed of 
showy-coloured flowers ; but is distinguished for the 
grace of its foliage—the fragrance of its blossoms— 
the exquisite symmetry of its fruit—and its full over- 
spreading luxuriance. Every leaf, in its shape, vena- 
tion, and colouring, is a model of beauty; while 
painters tell us that to study the perfection of form, 
colour, light, and shade, united in one object, we must 
place before us a bunch of grapes. In every country 
where jt is cultivated the vine forms one of the most 
beautiful features of the landscape; and the sunny 
south has received the poetic name of ‘the land of 
the vine” from the predominance of the vineyards in 
the scenery. There it festoons the wayside trees with 
garlands of fragrant verdure, or covers the trellised 
cottages with its luscious clusters of golden or purple 
fruit. In this respect, too, how appropriate an em- 
blem is it of Christ and His people. ‘I am the 
vine,” says He, who was the chiefest among ten 
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thousand and altogether lovely, who reconciled in 
Himself the extremes of universal excellence, and 
united the variously coloured rays of moral perfection 
in one glorious emanation of holiness and love. ‘* Ye 
are the branches,” says He of those whose character 
and conduct have been moulded after His example,— 
who, besides the virtue, the goodness, the amiability, 
the uprightness which characterise the best worldly 
character, display those higher and nobler spiritual 
qualities which are the fruits of the Spirit’s sanctifying 
power in the soul. The spiritual vine is indeed pre- 
eminently lovely, clothed with all its branches, 
‘budding and blossoming with all beautiful human 
affections”—adorned with the full brightness of its 
summer foliage, and the full richness of its autumn 
fruitfulness, standing forth in the sunshine of righteous- 
ness—in all its graceful and symmetrical proportions 
—a spectacle to the world, to angels, and to men. 
Everywhere it forms the fairest feature of the moral 
landscape—that which beautifies and hallows all the 
rest. In the midst of the lurid poison-plants of sin 
it displays its bland and benign qualities; in the 
midst of crooked thorns, that pierce the feet and 
tangle and bewilder the path, it offers its smooth 
stem, and shadowing foliage, and refreshing fruit. 
And even those boasted amenities of civilisation, 
which are usually considered to be the natural fruits of 
human progress, are but the unconscious influences 
of Christianity—the modified reflections of Christ’s 
character displayed by the Church and the believer— 
the life of Christ influencing society through the 
Christian community, and through each of its 
members, Were it not for the healthful moral influ- 
ences exercised by the vine and its branches, the 
world would speedily relapse into a howling moral 
wilderness, 

The vine is also distinguished for its fruitfulness. 
There are few plants that remunerate so largely the 
labours of the husbandman, It bears fruit plentifully 
when three or four years of age, and continues to 
improve in quality and quantity with every succeeding 
year, often lasting to a great age. Christ was indeed 
a fruitful vine, whose fruit has blessed, and will con- 
tinue to bless the world as long as it lasts. While 
He sojourned on earth He went about continually 
doing good—instant, in season and out of season, in 
working miracles of mercy, preaching the Gospel of 
salvation, and fulfilling the work which His Father 
had given Him to do. And as the vine was, so must 
the branches be. ‘Herein is my Father glorified, 
that ye bring forth much fruit, so shall ye be my 





disciples.” Fruitfulness is the peculiar distinction and 
glory of Christ’s disciples. It is the result towards 
which all their efforts tend—the ultimate and highest 
object of their existence. They are united to Christ, 
quickened by His Spirit, enjoy all the means and 
privileges of grace, the dew of Divine love, the sun- 
shine of Divine righteousness, the showers and breezes 
of Divine mercy, in order that they may bring forth 
fruit ; and that more and more abundantly. Nay, 
the Husbandman does not hesitate to dig about them 
and prune them by His afflictive dispensations, in order 
that on the brancheswhich formerly yielded only leaves 
may cluster thickly and heavily the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness, A barren Christian is a contradiction 
in terms—an anomaly in the spiritual vineyard. 
Wherever there is life it must go on and on growing 
from one stage to another; not resting at any one 
point of attainment, but advancing until it has covered 
every branch and twig with fruit. Fruitfulness is a 
necessity of its nature, without which it must become 
dwarfed and stunted—must wither and die; an indi- 
cation of its growing perfection—for there is no plant 
perfect until it has brought forth all the fruit it can. 
Faith without works is dead; as the blossom that 
has become abortive and forms no fruit fades and 
falls off the tree. There cannot be a worse sign of a 
vine than when all its sap is expended in the produc- 
tion of leaves and shoots, and ofa Christian than when 
all his grace evaporates in words, and all his faith in 
profession. Fruitfulness is the great object for which 
the vine is cultivated, and if it comes short of this, 
the graces and beauties of its foliage will not be re- 
garded as a compensation—it will be rooted out and 
destroyed ; and so diligence in adding to his faith 
knowledge, patience, temperance, brotherly kindness, 
and charity, is the great object for which the Christian 
is planted in the house of the Lord—rooted in the 
love of Christ ; and if he fails of accomplishing this 
purpose of his existence, the mere form of godliness 
will not atone for it, or prevent the dread sentenco 
going forth, **Cut it down, why cumbereth it the 
ground?” ‘Every branch in me [that is, in Christ, 
not by a real and vital union, but by a visible 
and professional union—by an external alliance with 
His Church, and by the use of His ordinances] that 
beareth not fruit, He taketh away; and every branch 
that beareth fruit, He purgeth it, that it may bring 
forth more fruit. I am the vine, ye are the branches; 
he that abideth in Me, and I in him, the same 
bringeth forth much fruit ; for without Me ye can do 
nothing.” Huew Macminzan, 





Ill. 
LUTHER AT THE DIET OF WORMS. 

It was after this that the Emperor Charles as- 
sembled his first Diet at Worms. The Romish party 
and the Ambassadors of the Papal Court urged the 
new Emperor to condemn Luther’s doctrine with all 
speed, and to extirpate it with the sword; but the 
wise Elector of Saxony planned that Luther might be 
in person before the whole Roman empire, 














LUTHER'S PORTRAIT, AS DRAWN BY ONE OF HIS FRIENDS. 


When Luther heard of this from the Elector, he 
cheerfully avowed, in a letter to George Spalatin, the 
Elector’s chaplain, that One might pardon him any- 
thing but flight and recantation : he would stand and 
confess in the name of God, but he could not flee nor 
recant ; be it with him as God would.* 

After various deliberations the Emperor Charles 





* In the same letter he wrote, “I will be carried hither sick, if I 
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. ran thus:—‘‘Ourself and the Estates of the Holy Roman Empire, 
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cited Dr. Luther to appear before him at’ Worms, | 
with a free imperial conduct; and Caspar Sturm, | 
burgher of Oppenheim, an imperial herald, was | 
appointed to accompany him to Worms and back.* 
On this citation Luther made himself ready for the | 
road, commended himself to the prayers of all good 
folk, and, although somewhat unwell upon the way, 
continued his journey.t 

When the rumour reached Worms that Luther 
was coming and would appear with due obedience 
and be heard, the courage of his opponents failed ; 
for they foresaw that Luther would greatly serve his 
cause if he had a public hearing. So they attempted 
to have Luther’s doctrine condemned unheard, and his 
books once more burned. They also spread the 
Emperor’s edict abroad, that it might frighten Luther ; 
but he journeyed on like a steadfast and joyful teacher | 
of the truth. 

When they found he would not be terrified, but 
drew ever nearer to Worms, they attempted other | 
designs. For the Papal Ambassadors had it publicly 
rumoured that a heretic could not receive a safe con- 
duct, a Romish proposal which certain of the princes | 
did not take ill. But the wise aud peaceable Elector, | 
Pfalzgraf Lewis, in whose grave lie buried the rest 
and peace of our German land, as an honourable and 
worthy German would not break his handwriting and 
seal ; for it was not forgotten, he said, how the safe 
conduct was broken to Master John Huss, and that 
those who suffered it to be broken had afterwards 
little success or fortune. 

As the discussion over this point grew hot, Dr. 
Luther was warned that it was sought to deprive him, 
as a heretic, of the safe conduct ; but he only wrote 
to Spalatin that he was cited and therefore he would 
appear, although there were as many devils at Worms 
as tiles upon the roofs. So he journeyed comfortably 
on. ft 





* The safe conduct was addressed ‘‘To the honourable, heloved. 
and devout: Doctor Martin Luther, of the order of St. Augustine,” an 


assembled at Worms, having resolved to demand an explanation from 
you of your doctrines and writings, we send you herewith a safe 
conduct, to ensure your personal security. Wherefore, immediately 
set out, for such is our will ; so that within twenty days of the re- 
ceipt of this, our mandate, you may appear before us and the Estates, 
You have neither violence nor snares to fear. We wish you to confide 
—_ imperial word, and we rely on your obedience to our earnest 
hes.” 

+ The expenses incurred by this journey and others must have 
borne heavily on Luther. Living was cheap enough; but Professors’ 
fees were small. The three first Professors of Theology at Wittenberg 
had each 200 gulden (about 181.) a year, while those who taught Greek 
and Hebrew had but 100, and other members of the faculty as little 
as forty. Nor did students’ fees much help this income, for they 
ranged from five to fifteen groschen, or from ee pa to eighteen 

nce. It is no wonder that in 1527 Luther could not lend eight 
gulden to his old friend Briesger, nor that three of his marriage 
—— had been mortgaged that same year. The wonder is, how 

e managed at all in these early days; for then, as now, ecclesiastical 
oe required long purses. The Town Council of Wittenberg 
urnished him with gerne: but his patron, the Elector, was not 
likely to do much. To make a decent appearance at the Leipsic 
Disputation, Luther had been forced to remind him of a black sur- 
plice that was promised him three years bofore. : 

¢ Vividly dramatic as the narrative here is, it omits many of the 
striking features of that. singular journey ; the crowd that met him 
at almost every village; the drinking of healths, good cheer and 
music; the priest at Nuremberg, who sent him a portrait of 
Savonarola, and told him ‘to stand by God;” his encounter at 
Weimar with the imperial mandate to all people to deliver up his 
books to the istrates ; his answer to the herald who asked him if 
he would go on: “‘ Though they should kindle a fire as high as heaven be- 
tween Wittenberg and Worms, I will go on. I will confess Christ in 
Behemoth's mouth :” his visit to Erfurt, to the grave of a brother monk 
—*‘How calmly he sleeps ; and I——; ” the two thousand people that 





crowded round his inn at Worms, as if he and wot Charles were the 
Emperor, The story of that heroic journey has yet to be written. 


The Tuesday after Misericordia Domini, he entered 
Worms, habited in his cowl, in an open waggon, with 
great throng of people, and noble escort of many 


| Saxon and other nobles who rode out to meet him, 


He was quartered in the Deutscher Hof, where many 
earls, knights and knightly men, clergy and laity, 
visited and conversed with him till far on in the night, 
Among them came also the young Landgrave, Philip 
of Hesse, gave him his hand, and said: ** If you are 
right, Doctor, may God help you!” 

And now his enemies, who could by no means for- 
give his coming, besieged the Emperor with their 
demand that he would not grant him, as a heretic, 
the privilege of the safe conduct, but at once put him 
to death. To whom the Emperor made this worthy 
answer: ‘A promise must be kept.” And so it hap- 
pened that Dr. Luther was publicly heard, For early 
on the Wednesday morning, Ulrich von Pappenheim, 
hereditary marshal of the Empire, came to him, sent 
by his Imperial Majesty, and showed him the order 
of the same, that in the afternoon, at four o’clock, he 
should appear before his Imperial Majesty and the 
States of the Empire, and should hear wherefore he 
was summoned ; the which Dr. Luther heard with 
dutiful respect. And as soon as it struck four on 
that day, there came the said Von Pappenheim and 
Caspar Sturm, the herald, who demanded him, and 
conducted him to the hotel of the Pfalzgraf, and 
brought him through secret passages to the Town 
Hall, to avoid the pressure of the throng that had 
assembled in the streets, and many also that had 
climbed up upon the tiles that they might see him. 

As he stood before his Imperial Majesty, the 
Electors, the Princes, and all the States of the Empire 
then assembled to the Diet, Von Pappenheim reminded 
him that he was not to speak unless he was questioned, 
When all was ready, John of Hck, official of the 
Archbishop of Tréves, addressed him as follows, by 
command of the Emperor, and in a loud and clear 
voice, first in Latin then in German :—*‘ His Imperial 
Majesty, after due deliberation and counsel with all 
the States of the Holy Empire, had required his pre- 
sence, that they might question him upon the following 
two articles :—-Would he acknowledge that these books 
(which were showed to him all bound together) were 
written by him? Would he retract or stand by what 
was therein written?’ But before Dr. Luther made 
answer, Dr. Jerome Schurf, who was with him by ar- 
rangement of the Elector, cried out: ‘* Let the titles 
of the books be read.” This being done, Luther made 
a short answer in Latin and German. He acknow- 
ledged the books there present to be his own, and 
would never deny them. But if he must there and 
then declare whether he would defend or retract them, 
since it was a question that belonged to faith and ever- 
lasting felicity, it would be arrogant, and he would 
deserve rebuke, if he decided without reflection. He 
would, therefore, beg for time to think over it.. Soa 
day was granted him to this end, with the condition 
that he would not write his answer, but give it by 
word of mouth, Whereupon the herald conducted 
him back to his lodging. 

The day following came the herald, about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, and brought Dr. Luther to 
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until six o’clock, on account of the princes’ business, 
and where there was a vast crowd of people who 
pressed and thronged about him. When at length 
he was summoned into the hall, the brave warrior, 
George von Frundsberg, drew near, tapped him kindly 
on the shoulder, and said, *‘ Young monk, young 
monk, thou beginnest.a fight, the like of which neither 
I nor many another captain hath fought, not even 
in the hottest battle. If thou art right, and art 
certain in this matter, go on in God’s name, and be of 
good cheer; God will not forsake thee.” Moreover, 
as he went up the hall where the princes sat, one and 
another encouraged him, telling him to be of good 
comfort, and keep up heart. Then the official, John 
of Eck, made a short address, requiring Dr. Luther 
to give now final answer whether he would maintain 
or recant those books he had acknowledged. 

Dr. Luther answered with exceeding modesty and 
sobriety, yet with great Christian cheerfulness and 
confidence, and so that his opponents wished he 
had spoken with more timidity and fear. ‘‘ He 
would once more acknowledge the books for his 
own. But they were not all alike. In some he had 
taught the pure and simple Word of God; in others 
he had opposed false doctrine ; but in the last he had 
written against individuals who maintained and de- 
fended the Papal tyranny. In these he might have 
been sharper and more violent than was fitting, for 
he must confess he was no living saint. As for the 
books in which he had taught and expounded the 
Word of God, he could not deny them, lest Christ 
should also deny him. As for what he had written on 
good grounds against the Papal tyranny, he did not 
know how he could contradict it, without helping to 
strengthen and support godlessness. As for the others, 
it would not be fitting he should retract the books 
wherein he had attacked the defenders of the Papacy, 
lest he should give them cause to make new abomina- 
tions. Therefore, so far as it was not proved by the 
writings of Prophets and Apostles (which are and re- 
main the pure Word of God) that he was in error, he 
could not deny the truth of God. He would pray 
them to think more and wisely over this weighty and 
important matter, so that the wrath of God might not 
fall upon the German nation,—of that God, who sud- 
denly and awfully destroyed Pharaoh and many kings 
of Israel, and who will likewise destroy all who oppose 
themselves to Him and His Word.” 

Thereupon spake John of Eck, somewhat moved: 
Dr. Luther hath not plainly and straightforwardly 
answered the question. He should give a plain, 


the Emperor’s palace, where he was forced to wait and spoken against the interpretation of the Church. 


He should have answered plain Yes or No, and 
nothing more. But Dr. Luther remained by what he 
had said, and offered to prove that the Councils had 
| often erred. And at this, since it was already night, 
| every one went to his house. The Spaniards laughed 
and mocked at Luther as he went out of the hall ; 
| but Duke Eric of Brunswick sent him a drink of 
| Eimbeck beer in a silver tankard. Dr. Luther took 
| it with these words: ‘‘ As Duke Eric remembers me 
| now, so may our Lord Christ think of him in his last 
| hour !” 
| On Friday, when the Estates were assembled in 
council, the Emperor sent them a writing to this 
effect : Since Dr. Luther would not undertake to turn 
| one finger’s breadth aside from his heresies, so neither 
could he, the Emperor, do other than follow the 
| example of his worthy ancestors, who had always 
obeyed the Church of Rome. It was his intention, 
therefore, to pursue Dr. Luther and those who 
| thought with him, with ban and outlawry, and by 
other ways, yet not to break the safe conduct he had 
given him; for he would be safe to return to the 
| place from which he had been summoned. Two days 
| long the Estates spent in council over this decision. 
| And meanwhile Dr. Luther was visited by many 
| princes, counts, and gentlemen, and many other 
people of station, lay and clerical, who were constantly 
about the inn where he abode, and could not sufli- 
ciently satisfy themselves with gazing at him. Many 
| brave nobles were among them, who bid him be of 
| good courage, and spake—‘‘ They say that they will 
| burn you. That must not be; for sooner than that, 
| will they all perish with you.” But his hope was not 
}in men: it was in God alone, as is manifest by 
| that fervent prayer he uttered, and which some of 
| them that could hear it, wrote down : 
|  * Almighty and eternul God, how like the world is 
everywhere! How quickly it lays down the hand it 
| has raised up, runs the common road, and regards only 
| pomp and power, the great and the mighty. If I 
| turn my eyes to it I am undone. The bell is already 
| cast. The sentence has fallen. 

“0 God! O God! Thou, my God, be Thou with me 
against the reason and wisdom of all the world. Do 
Thow it: Thou must do it: Thou alone. This matter 
is not mine, but Thine. I have nothing to do here: 
no business with these great lords of the world ; would 
fain have quiet, simple days, and not be in this con- 
| fusion. But all that is righteous and eternal is 
Thine, O Lord! O stay Thou by me, Thou faithful, 
everlasting God. I leave myself in no man’s hands, 


























simple answer. Would he retract his books or not? | For all that is fleshly is weak and nought. O God, 
And upon this Dr. Luther confessed, that unless he | if Thou hast.chosen me to this, as I know for a truth 
was overcome and convinced by the testimony of | Thow hast, then must Thou manage it, for all my life 
Holy Scriptures, and by plain and manifest reasons long I never thought to be against such mighty lords. 
(for he believed neither Pope nor Councils, since it | Therefore, O God, stand Thou by me, in the name of 
was clear as day that they had often erred and con- | Thy Son Jesus Christ. Lord, where art Thow? 
tradicted themselves), he neither could nor would Thou, my God, where art Thou? Come, conte, I am 
retract anything, for it was neither safe nor wise | ready to lay down my life, patient as a lamb. They 
to go against conscience. ‘‘ Here I stand. I can do | can only reach my body; for the soul is Thine, and 
nothing else. God help me.” | abideth Thine, and will be Thine for ever. Amen.” 
Upon this Dr. Eck replied, that Luther had spoken The morning after, the Archbishop of Tréves sent 
disrespectfully, for he had condemned the Councils | to Dr. Luther to say that he must appear before him 
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and certain princes and bishops on the following Wed- 
nesday, for his Imperial Majesty, out of Christian 
love and his special grace, desired that he should be 
dealt with in a gracious and brotherly spirit. Dr. 
Luther, all obedience, presented himself with his com- 
panions, Then began Dr. Vehus, Chancellor of the 
Margrave of Baden, to exhort Dr. Luther with many 
friendly and moreover earnest words. He should 
bethink him of propriety, honour, well-being, good 
laws, justice and order, his conscience, the good of 
the common kingdom, and more especially of the 
danger to which he would be exposed if he would 
draw down the princes upon him; that therefore 
he should weigh well such gracious consideration 
for him, as these princes by their own inclination 
and especial favour were inclined unto. Dr. Luther 
himself afterwards praised this courteous and clever 
speech, though it amazed him that so great a jurist 
and a Doctor of the Holy Scripture, never once 
thought of quoting one syllable of the Word of 
God and of Jesus Christ. He expressed himself 
‘¢thankful to the princes, said he was their debtor, 
and was willing to obey the civil power in everything 
that was honourable and right ; but in a matter like 
this, that concerned the Almighty God and His ever- 
lasting and unchangeable Word, he and every one 
who would be happy must use the very words of 
Peter, and obey God rather than men, Although 
this might give offence, yet it was certain that the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ could neither be taught nor 
confessed without offence. Therefore he could not 
abstain from his doctrine by reason of offence or 
danger; much less could he suffer himself to be 
persuaded or compelled to deny the Word of God, 
which is the only and highest truth.” 

So far the princes present conferred with him. 
Then the Chancellor repeated his former speech, with 
exhortation thereto appended, that Dr. Luther would 
submit his writings and his cause to his Imperial 
Majesty and the Estates, and let them decide. Dr. 
Luther answered that he would not willingly let it 
be said that he had shunned and fled from the deci- 
sion of his Imperial Majesty and the Estates. He 
would, therefore, let his books be decided upon in 
the strictest way : only such decision should be made 
according to the Holy Scriptures. For the Word of 
God is high above all the wisdom and height of this 
world : nor, unless by them, can men know any- 
thing sure and blessed of God, but can only err and 
wander. 

When he said this with Christian firmness, an 
Elector asked whether it was true that, unless he were 
overcome by the Holy Scriptures, he would yield 
nothing? Dr. Martin answered: ‘*Nothing.”* Where- 
upon this Conference broke up. However, the im- 
perial safe-conduct was extended for two days to 
Dr. ‘Luther ; for the Archbishop of Tréves, who was 





* The Elector of Brandenberg put the question, 








a clever man of the world, had him treated in a 
friendly way, and at last himself conferred with him 
privately :—How and whereby counsel mighi still be 
taken and this matter holpen? Whereupon Luther 
made answer: “There is no better counsel than 
Gamaliel gave, as St. Luke shows us (Acts v.): ‘If 
this work be of men, it will come to nought ; but if it 
be of God, ye cannot overthrow it.’” 

Not long after the Tréves official came to him in 
his inn and announsed to him by command of his 
Imperial Majesty :—Since so often and in so many 
ways he had been entreated by his Imperial Majesty, 
and by the Estates of the Empire, yet would not take 
it to heart, nor betake himself to the unity of the 
Church, nor be reconciled with her, his Imperial 
Majesty, as a guardian of the Catholic faith, was com- 
pelled to proceed against him. His Majesty’s order, 
therefore, was, that in twenty days from then he 
should return home with public safe-conduct ; that 
he would be kept so long at liberty, yet that he should 
not rouse the people on the way by preaching or 
writing. Then spake Dr. Luther with great and 
hearty earnest: “It hath come to pass as it pleased 
the Lord: the name of the Lord be praised.” And 
after he had humbly taken leave of his imperial 
Majesty, and all the Estates of the Kingdom, and had 
blessed his friends, the next day being the Friday 
after Jubilate, he set out again with the imperial 
herald and his companions, On his way, at Fried- 
berg, he wrote back to his Imperial Majesty and the 
Estates of the Empire, and excused himself for not 
having been able to put the Word of God below the 
haughtiness of the world. The close of this document 
runs thus :—*‘ Although I have in no way succeeded 
in having my little book contradicted by Holy Scrip- 
ture, and am compelled to leave without being con- 
quered by Scripture: yet do I most humbly thank 
your Imperial Majesty that you have kept the safe- 
conduct to Worms unbroken, and have promised to 
keep it still longer, till I am safe at home. And I 
pray your Imperial Majesty yet once more, for 
Christ’s sake, you will not let me be overcome by the 
gainsayers, nor suffer from power, nor be condemned ; 
for many times have I offered to do all that becomes 
a Christian man and a subject. And I am still quite 
willing and ready to put myself under your Imperial 
Majesty’s safe-conduct, before unsuspected, learned, 
free, and impartial judges, lay or clerical, to accept 
and bear their judgment in everything, save the com- 
mon, plain, and free Word of God. For the Word 


must be above everything, and above all human 


judges. Therefore in the most submissive way do I 
beg for this, not for my sake, for 1 am mean and 
unworthy, but for the sake and in the name of alk 
Christendom. For willingly with all my heart would 
I counsel in the best way for the entire Empire and 
this noble, honourable German nation, and that all 
would be kept with all felicity and benefit by the 
grace of God.” 


—_———.. 
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THE MOTHER OF JESUS. 


MAnry, to thee the heart was given 
For infant hand to hold, 

Thus clasping, an eternal heaven, 
The great earth in its fold. 


He seized the world with tender might, 
By making thee His own; 

Thee, lowly queen, whose heavenly height 
Was to thyself unknown, 


He came, all helpless, to thy power, 
For warmth, and love, and birth ; 
In thy embraces, every hour, 
He grew into the earth, 


And thine the grief, O mother high, 
Which all thy sisters share, 

Who keep the gate betwixt the sky 
And this our lower air ; 


And unshared sorrows, gathering slow ; 
New thoughts within thy heart, 

Which through thee like a sword will go, 
And make thee mourn apart. 


For, if a woman bore a son 
That was of angel brood, 

Who lifted wings ere day was done, 
And soared from where he stood; 


Strange grief would fill each mother-moan, 
Wild longing, dim, and sore : 

** My ehild ! my child! he is my own, 
And yet is mine no more !” 


And thou, O Mary, years on years, 
From child-birth to. the eross, 


Wast filled with yearnings, filled with fears, 


Keen sense of love and loss. 


His childish thoughts outséaréd thy reach ; 
His childish tendernéss- 

Had deeper springs than act or speech ~' 
To eye or ear express, 


Strange parigs await thee, mother mild ! 
A sorer travail-pain, 

Before the spirit of thy child 
Is born in thee again, 


And thou wilt still forbode and dread, 
And loss be still thy fear, 

Till form be gone, and, in its stead, 

The very self appear, 





For, when thy Son hath reached His goal, 
His own obedient choice, 

Him thou wilt know within thy soul, 
And in His joy rejoice. 


I. 
Au, there He stands! With wondering face 
Old men surround the boy ; 
The solemn looks, the awful place, 
Restrain the mother’s joy. 


In sweet reproach her joy is hid ; 
Her trembling voice is low, 

Less like the chiding than the chid: 
‘* How couldst Thou leave us so?” 


Ah, mother! will thy heart mistake, 
Depressed by rising fear, 

The answering words that gently break 
The silence of thine ear ? 


** Why sought ye me? Did ye not know 
My Father’s work I do ?” 

Mother, if He that work forego, 
Not long He cares for you, 


“* Why sought yeme?” Ah, mother dear! 
The gulf already opes, 

That soon will keep thee to thy fear, 
And part thee from thy hopes. 


A greater work He hath to do, 
Than they can understand ; 

And therefore mourn the loving few, 
With tears throughout the land. 


Ill, 
Tue Lord of life beside them rests ; 
They quaff the merry wine ; 
They do not know, those wedding guests, 
The present Power divine. 


Believe, on such a group He smiled, 
Though He might sigh the while ; 
Believe not, sweet-souled Mary’s child 

Was born without « smile, 


He saw the pitchers high upturned, 
The last red drops to pour ; 

His mother’s cheek with triumph burned, 
And expectation wore. 


He knew the prayer her bosom housed, 
He read it in her eyes, 


’ Her hopes in Him sad thoughts have roused, 


Before her words arise. 
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*«They have no wine,” the mother said, 
And ceased while scarce begun ; 

} Her eyes went on, ‘‘ Lift up Thy head, 

Show what Thou art, my Son !” 


A vision rose before His eyes, 
The cross, the early tomb, 

The people’s rage, the darkened skies, 
His unavoided doom. 


‘* Ah, woman-heart ! what end is set 
Common to thee and me ? 

My hour of honour is not yet,— 
*T will come too soon for thee.” 


And yet His eyes so sweetly shined, 
His voice so gentle grew, 

The mother knew the answer kind— 
‘* Whate’er he sayeth, do.” 


The little feast more joyous grew, 
Fast flowed the grapes divine ; 

Though then, as now, not many knew 
Who made the water wine. 


Iv, 
‘* He is beside himself,” they said ; 
‘* His days, so lonely spent, 
Him from the well-known path have led 
In which our fathers went.” 


‘‘ Thy mother seeks thee.” Cried aloud, 
The message finds its way ; 

He stands within, amidst a crowd, 
She in the open day. 


A flush of light o’erspreads His face, 
And pours from forth His eyes ; 

He lifts that head, the home of grace, 
Looks round Him, and replies. 


‘‘ My mother? brothers ? who are they ?” 
Hearest thou, Mary mild? 

This is a sword that well may slay— 
Disownéd by thy child ! 


Not so. But, brothers, sisters, hear! 
What says our human Lord ? 

O mother, did it wound thy ear ? 
We thank Him for the word. 





‘‘ Who are my friends?” Oh! hear Him say, 
And spread it far and broad, 

‘* My mother, sisters, brothers, they 
Who keep the word of God.” 


My brother! Lord of life and me, 
I am inspired with this! 

















Ah! brother, sister, this must be 
Enough for all amiss, 


Yet think not, mother, He denies, 
Or would thy claim destroy ; 

But glad love lifts more loving eyes 
To Him who made the joy. 


Oh! nearer Him is nearer thee : 
With His obedience bow, 

And thou wilt rise with heart set free, 
Yea, twice His mother now. 


v. 

Tue best of life crowds round its dlose, 
To light it from the door; 

When woman’s art no further goes, 
She weeps, and loves the more, 


Howe’er she doubted, in His life, 
And feared His mission’s loss, 
The mother shares the awful strife, 

And stands beside the cross, 


Mother, the hour of tears is past ; 
The sword hath reached thy soul ; 

No veil of swoon is round thee cast, 
No darkness hides the whole. 


Those are the limbs which thou didst bear ; 
Thy arms, they were His rest; 

And now those limbs the irons tear, 
And hold Him from thy breast. 


He speaks. With torturing joy the sounds 
Drop burning on thine ear ; 

The mother-heart, though bleeding, bounds 
Her dying Son to hear. 


Ah ! well He knew that not alone 
The cross of pain could tell ; 

That griefs as bitter as His own 
Around it heave and swell. 


And well He knew what best repose 
Would bring a true relief: 

He gave, each to the other, those 
Who shared a common grief, 


‘¢ Mother, behold thy son. 0 friend, 
My mother take for thine.” 

‘*¢ Ah, son, he loved thee to the end.” 
‘* Mother, what honour mine !” 


Another son instead, He gave, 
Her crying heart to still. 

For him, He went down to the grave, 
Doing His Father's will. 


GEORGE MAcDonaALp. 
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SKETCHES OF THE COWGATE. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
No. VL—EVANGELISTIC EFFORTS. 


A suort while after I had published my “ Plea for 
Ragged Schools ;” or, ** The City, its Sins and Sorrows,” 
a person with the appearance and manners of a lady 
was introduced into my study. I could not recollect 
having seen her before, or even heard the name which 
the servant, who ushered her in, announced. When 
we have many visitors, one knocks the other out of 
mind, like the tow balls of the boys’ wooden guns. 
So motioning her to a chair, I began with the usual 
apology, in case I had forgotten her, and added, 
plunging at once in medias res, ‘* May I request to 
know your business ?” 

‘You don’t know me, sir; but I have read your 
book. I also take an interest in the condition of the 

r.” 

Flattering myself that she had come as a volunteer, 
to offer the aid of her personal services, or out of the 
folds of her silken robes to draw a long purse where- 
with to oil the wheels of our machinery, I laid down 
my pen, and with it some feeling of chagrin at being 
interrupted in my work, saying, 

*T am delighted to hear it, and glad to find any 
who do; for, like the Jews of old, the great mass 
‘drink wine in bowls, and dance to the sound of the 
tabret and viol, and are not grieved for the afflictions 
of Joseph.’” 

** Well,” she said, ‘I have come to ask youa 
question.” 

Was that all? My expectations dropped like the 
mercury before a storm ; and I began again to finger 
my pen, dreading a waste of time ; for, on taking a 
sharper look at my visitor, I thought she looked rather 
senseless, forward and fantastic too. However, I pro- 
fessed myself ready to answer her question to the best 
of my ability. 

Whereupon, smoothing down her dress, she drew 
herself up, and looked into my face with a queer 
expression in her own—a sort of simpering, in- 
credulous smile. I wondered what was coming ; and 
when it came, was, for a moment, taken as much 
aback as I ever was in my life. 

**You don’t mean to say,” she said, ‘‘that those 
stories you have put into your book, about the poor, 
their vices and their misery, are true, do you?” 

The idea of a lady coming into a minister’s study, 
and, looking him full in the face to say in effect, Now 
confess that you have been throwing dust in the eyes 
of the public, and playing on their credulity, was so 
ludicrous that it was impossible to be angry. Such 
barefaced impertinence rather amused me than other- 
wise ; and I could only preserve my gravity by think- 
ing of the gross ignorance it betrayed of something 
more important than rules of politeness, and of 
the sad consequences such ignorance in those who 
could give help entails on those who need it. This 
was a serious and sickening thought. So instead of 
answering ‘‘a fool according to her folly,” by laugh- 
ing at her impudenoo, or walking her to the door, I 





advised my visitor to spend a forenoon visiting some of 
the Closes of the Cowgate ; telling her what I tell my 
readers, that no statement I have ever made, or ever 
read as made by others, no picture painted with the 
most graphic touches and strongest colours, conveys 
any adequate idea of the deplorable, degraded, and 
desperate condition of thousands who perish at our 
very doors,—in the Cowgates, St. Giles’s, and Gallow- 
gates of our large towns. 

Instead of entering into details—always painful and 
often disgusting—descriptive of their abject poverty, 
their appalling wretchedness, their gross ignorance, 
their immoral and irreligious habits, we shall be better 
employed in tracing these to their causes. Let us 
get at the root of the evil, and there is hope of 
stopping it—a few well-directed blows of the knife 
there being better bestowed than any hewing or 
hacking of the branches, Tracing these evils to their 
source, and describing also the remedial agencies by 
which they may be met, and have been so in in- 
stances not a few with triumphant success, I may 
hope that a goodly number of my readers will engage 
in the work ; saving others from ruin and themselves 
from the curse—‘‘ Curse ye Meroz, curse ye bitterly 
the inhabitants thereof, because they came not to the 
help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty.” 

It is not to one but many sources we are to 
attribute the sins and sorrows of our cities, and the 
ungodly, degraded condition into which many of their 
inhabitants have sunk. 

One of these lies in the entire separation of the higher 
and lower, the wealthier and poorer classes, 

As if the different orders were mutually repellant, 
the upper classes now-a-days reside in one district ; the 
middle in another ; our tradesmen and artizans in a 
third ; our common labourers in a fourth ; while the 
lowest and lapsed classes have their own quarters, 
where they are crowded together to rot the faster, 
like heaps of manure. How different, and much more 
favourable to the general good, the state of matters in 
Edinburgh and our other large towns a century ago! 
One roof covered people of many ranks. Peer, 
lawyer, divine, merchant, mechanic, labourer, all 
entered by the same door; one stair leading to dif- 
ferent storeys, being common to their families ; one 
close mouth at least opening on their different houses. 
Daily meeting, they were familiar with each other's 
faces ; and came to know more or less of each other’s 
history, and take an interest in each other’s welfare. 
Their circumstances were such that the good acted as 
a restraint on the bad; and while the devout and 
decent, like salt, checked the progréss of corruption, 
they produced by their presence such an assimilating 
effect on the mass around them as did the leaven 
which the woman hid in the three measures of meal. 

This happy mingling together of different classes is 
still common in many continental cities. In Rome 
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for example, where we resided in the Via Babuino,—the 
favourite quarter of the English,—we had a dairy and 
a barber’s shop opposite our lodgings ; a baker sold 
bread on one side of the door, and on the other the 
shops of one or two picture-dealers separated us from 
the palazzo of an Italian prince, at whose gate might 
be seen at any time the gorgeous equipages of Roman 
nobles, and the coaches of cardinals, distinguished by 
the large red umbrella, the insignium of their office, 
that lay a-top the carriage. In Naples, our house in 
the Riviera di Chiaia brought us into still closer 
proximity with high life. One roof covered us and 
a ducal family—the noble occupying the two upper 
stories of the house, and we the one below him and 
above the shops, 

‘¢ Be ye courteous,” says the Apostle; and the 
courteousness which, exalted by him into a Christian 
duty, characterises those nations of the Continent 
that, though our inferiors in morals and religion, 


* are so much superior:to us in polish and _ polite- 


ness, is one good effect produced by the mingling 
together of the different classes of society. But that is 
calculated to produce still more important results. To 
illustrate this, let me take a house in Paris, as I 
knew it nearly forty years ago. The two lower stories 
were occupied by a family belonging to the French 
noblesse, while the tenant of the third was a banker, 
at whose house I was in the habit of visiting. The 
apartment of the upper floor, right above my friend’s 
salon, was occupied by a cobbler, the sound of whose 
busy hammer, though dulled, was distinctly audible 
belaw. Now suppose that the cobbler, who probably 
lived, like most of his craft, from hand to mouth, 
had been seized with fever. The silent hammer would 
have proclaimed the misfortune, awakening attention 
and leading to inquiry; and the result had been 
that my friend, the banker, would have taken an 
interest in the case of his honest but suffering neigh- 
bour, and found some way or other of supplying the 
wants of the family till the head of it had been able 
to resume work. But let a similar case happen in 
the Cowgate, or any such locality; and see the 
result ! John Thomson, a sober, decent, industrious 
shoemaker, who, like a wise and virtuous man, has 
married in early life, is struck down by fever. He 
can do nothing now to maintain his wife and children. 
And what can his neighbours do for him ?—all being 
as poor, and some indeed poorer than himself. None, 
it is true, are so kind to the poor as the poor; 
making sacrifices for each other which put to shame 
those who look down'on them. How often have I 
known instances of their watching, after a hard day’s 
work, through the live-long night by the bed of a 
suffering neighbour? People whose charity never 
seriously interferes with their daily comforts, think 
they do well when doling out a shilling, half-a-crown, 
or the double of it, to help a distressed family. But 
God’s balances weigh differently from ours; and the 
humble washerwoman, for instance, who gives nothing 
save a night’s watching, but, giving that, unfits her- 
self for the next day’s work and forfeits its wages, is, in 
relation to her means and circumstances, a more mag- 
nificent donor. So far, however, as money is con- 
cerned, Thomson’s neighbours are able to give little 





ornohelp. They have enough to do to keep their 
own heads above water ; and in these circumstances, 
the pawn-shop, where money can be borrowed on 
clothes and articles of furniture, offers the readiest 
way of filling hungry mouths—feeding the children 
who cry for bread, and the mother who has none to 
give them. So long as the cobbler lies on a sick bed, 
his Sunday dress can be dispensed with. So it goes 
first to pawn ; and for some days the money borrowed 
on it keeps the wolf from the door., The small 
library of the poor man goes next—all except -his 
Bible, an article reserved to the last extremity ; then, 
perhaps, the clock goes ; and, to the appeal of cheeks 
that have lost their roses, and hollow, hungry eyes, one 
article of furniture after another,—for mouths must 
be fed and cries stilled—till the room is clean dis- 
mantled. 

By this time Thomson has recovered from his 
illness ; and, though with impaired strength, sits 
down to resume work. One by one the articles are 
redeemed : and in the order of their necessity for 
household comforts, convenience, and economy—first 
the blankets and bed-clothes are taken out of pawn ; 
then the wife’s gown ; the children’s shoes: the fur- 
niture—chairs and tables, pots and pans. But this 
occupies long months ; and before the Sunday clothes, 
the last to be taken out, are redeemed, a period 
has elapsed long enough to change the habits, and 
with them the destiny, of this unfortunate man. 
“The first Sabbath,” said one to me, talking with 
him on this subject, *‘I remained at home, I felt 
very uncomfortable ; the second was less disagree- 
able; I felt pretty much at ease on the third; 
and by the fourth, fifth, or sixth Sunday I got quite 
accustomed to it.” So sinks Thomson into the con- 
dition of a non-church-goer. Before his Sabbath 
clothes are redeemed, his Sabbath habits are lost. 
Nor is that all. At first, ashamed to be seen, he 
keeps his room while others worship in the house of 
God ; but Sunday time hangs heavy on his hands, 
and by-and-by, he seeks the companionship of the 
non-church-goers around him, Drink is called in to 
enliven the dull hours, Ere long the debauches of 
Sunday are commenced on Saturday night, and con- 
tinued on through Monday. Peace flies the house- 
hold. Hatred, bickerings, and mutual recriminations 
take the place of domestic happiness. His children 
get ragged ; and, ceasing to go to school, are initiated 
into vice on the streets. His wife, once a bright, tidy, 
frugal, industrious woman, grows a broken-down, dirty 
slattern ; and at length she also, who long had tried by 
all the kind, winning arts of woman to stem the tide 
and reclaim her infatuated husband, loses heart, and 
in downright desperation flies to the bottle. Now 
a fire is lighted, the funereal pile of all domestic 
peace, happiness, goodness, and virtue, around which 
devils may dance. The sin and misery which follow 
may be seen in yonder room, five storeys high in the 
Lawnmarket, where a father and mother sit by a 
fireless hearth, besotted ; in brutal indifference to the 
state of the emaciated, ragged children around them ; 
of their eldest girl lost, walking the streets ; of their 
eldest son lying there in the last stage of consumption 
on a pallet of straw, from which, with cruel hands, 
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they had plucked the very blankets we had given for 
a covering to his wasted form—selling them for ac- 
cursed drink. 

May God confound the counsels of such as, caring 
no more for the poor than Judas, seek—either for 
their own pleasures or from the sordid desire for 
wealth—to undermine the church-going habits of our 
people. Look at these unwashed, haggard, sloppy, 
slobbering, half-besotted men who are to be seen in 
numbers wandering our streets each Monday ! 


work on the Monday; and they who spend the 
latter day in idleness and dissipation neglect the 
assembling of themselves together. Even those who, 
to excuse their own lax conduct, ridicule the 
advocates of hallowed Sabbaths, know perfectly well 
that such as give up attendance on the house of God 
are on the road to ruin. For were they required to 
fill an office of great pecuniary trust, I venture to say, 
that they would appoint one who kept holy the Lord’s 
day rather than one who was known to spend it in 
worldly business or amusements. 

But to return to the subject more immediately on 
hand : the habits of many are, as is illustrated by the 
case of the cobbler, due more to their misfortunes 
than to their crimes. In consequence of the separa- 
tion of the wealthy from the poor—of those who could 
have given help from those who needed it, they were 
left to sink under their misfortunes. There was none 
to push a plank to the drowning man: to lend a 
hand ; in his time of need to prove a friend indeed— 
while no such providential circumstance occurred in 
their history as in that of one I knew; and which 
was as follows. Late on a Saturday evening I 
recollected having visited a few days before the house 
of a widow whom I found struggling, by the sale of 
whiting, vegetables, and such ‘things, to maintain 
herself and four young children. Though I could not 
have assigned any particular reason for it, I became 
very urgent, while recommending my wife to carry her 
custom to that shop, that she should send the servant 
that very night to buy some things. Unreason- 
able as this haste seemed, the servant was accordingly 
despatched ; nor was she long in returning—the kind 
heart of the honest country lass, who had never seen 
cruel want before, melting with pity. She had found 
the room, which was both house and shop, without a 
morsel of food—neither a cabbage head nor a handful 
of meal for the Lord’s-day. The mother was sitting 
with the infant on her arm, and the other children 
cowering at her knee, crying in bitter, helpless sorrow. 
They had not tasted food from the morning. What a 
Sabbath was in prospect? Of course supplies were 
instantly provided. Not only so, but steps were 
taken to set them on their feet ; and the case turned 
out one to keep up hands that were ready to hang 
down amid many sad discouragements, One needs 
to be cheered with success now and then. The 
widow earned her bread with patient, honest industry ; 
though they had a hard fight for it, the children got a 
fair education ; and I have lived to enjoy the pleasure 





Were | 
they at church the day before? Do they belong to | 
the class of Sabbatarians, as some are reproachfully | 
called? In nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out | 
_of a thousand, those who worship on the Sabbath 








of seeing all that family grow up to be well-to-do men 
and women, who dutifully returned their mother’s 


-| kindness ; and tenderly watching by her death-bed, 


closed her eyes when she died in the peace of the 
faith. That Saturday night was the crisis of this 
widow’s history. But for the seasonable and pro- 
vidential supply thrown into her house, her Sabbath 
attire, as in other cases, would most probably have 
gone into pawn ; and that—like the letting out of 
waters—might have proved, as it has done in a 
thousand other instances, the beginning of the end, 
the facilis descensus in Averno. 

The evils which arise in our large towns from the 
almost entire separation of the different classes of 
society, are not to be remedied by restoring matters to 
their old condition. That is impossible. ‘‘ Birds of 
a feather,” says the old proverb, “‘ flock together :” 
and ever since their old city walls have been cast 
down, and the inhabitants are no longer locked 
up at night within gates and bars, the general mass 
has exhibited a tendency to separate into its indivi- 
dual parts—the different classes herding together; the 
highest and lowest living far apart. But love and 
Christian kindness have provided a remedy for evils 
which it is beyond the power of law to cure. I shall 
show that to my readers—and how much may be done, 
through churches and Christian organizations, to apply 
the wealth and piety of the better-conditioned classes 
to the elevation of those which have sunk into poverty 
and crime ; and how by this means, as by the channels 
that convey a living stream from fountain, lake, or 
river to irrigate and fertilise barren fields, the 
wilderness, to use the beautiful language of Scripture, 
is become an Eden, and the desert a garden of the 
Lord. We have such gardens, as I shall show, in 
the Cowgate and elsewhere—green and beautiful as 
the oasis of a desert. 

Thus those whom God has made of one flesh and 
blood, though living apart, have been brought together 
to the benefit of both; and to the getting rid of pre- 
judices which go unfortunately to widen the gulf that 
separate them. We have mingled with both classes, 
the highest and the lowest; and are persuaded that, if 
they knew each other better, they would respect each 
other more. It is by no means uncommon to find 
people in the upper ranks who fancy that the lower 
classes regard them with envy, and are seeking to 
rise on their ruins; at least to drag them down to 
the same low level with themselves. Thanks to a 
gracious God, no such feelings embitter the bread of 
labour. The sons of toil commonly accept their lot 
without a grudge; and with the ruddy light of a 
humble hearth gleaming in the bright, langhing eyes 
of their domestic circle, are as content with their con- 
dition as the greatest and proudest in the land. 

People who fancy that the working-classes must 
envy them the possession of their luxuries—those 
tables, servants, carriages, and state which it would 
make them miserable to be deprived of—forget that 
what man never had, he never misses; and that God 
has imparted such pleasure to the use of our faculties 
—be they those of the body or of the mind—to 
a life of labour in fact, that many of the upper classes, 
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to find amusement than most working-men to find 
bread. I have seen a stalwart ploughman at the close | 
of day, standing by his cottage door beneath a bower | 
of roses and honeysuckle, while he dandled a crowing, | 
laughing infant in his arms, stop his happy play for a 
moment to gaze at the gay equipage that swept by. But | 
only for a moment. The summer-dust had not settled | 
on the road, the spokes were still flashing in sight, the 
clatter of hoofs and sound of wheels were still heard, 
when the rustic Hercules, with health on his ruddy 
cheek and sun-browned brow, without an envious look 
cast on wealth or rank, resumed his play, and made 
the welkin ring with light-hearted laughter. No 
doubt there are dark and malignant spirits every- 
where ; but if the working-classes have a fault it is, 
that, wherever a due regard is shown to their feel- 
ings and a proper interest taken in their welfare by 
those above them, they are too ready to worship 
them—furnishing an illustration of the old proverb, 
+‘ The king’s chaff is better than other people’s corn.” 

Then again, the humbler classes have only to 
know the higher better to know that they have their 
full share of kindly and human sympathy ; and that 
the upper regions of socivty resemble not those 
cold, naked, and barren heights where no sweet 
flowers grow, nor sparkling fountains spring, nor 
creatures live but birds of prey, that descend from 
their rocky nests to ravage the plains below. When 
expatiating amid a circle of the highest rank on the 
worth of many of the humbler classes, or telling some 
story illustrative of their sufferings and sorows, 
I have ever found ready listeners, and seen tears 
of kindliest sympathy standing in eyes that some 
would persuade the poor regard them only with 
scorn and contempt. ‘* Scratch a Russian,” said Napo- 
leon I, “‘ and you will find a Tartar below.” My ex- 
perience is, that you have only to get through the 
outer crust and shell to find in all ranks those God- 
implanted feelings of humanity and brotherhood 
which, in circumstances favourable to their action, 
would draw the different classes of society into closer, 
kinder proximity. There is great need for this, 
Would the wealthy, the worthy, the well-conditioned, 
personally visit the degraded districts of our towns, 
they would, after all I and others have said of 
city sins and sorrows, return to use, though in a 
quite different sense from hers, the words of the 
Queen of Sheba, ‘‘The half was not told me.” Let 
them but venture down into the pit, and their 
hearts would be so touched with the scenes of misery 
and wretchedness amid which they found themselves, 
that they themselves would be miserable till they 
were remedied—until at least in their exertions to 
heal the wounds under which humanity lay bleeding, 
they earned the praise of Him who said, “ She hath 
done what she could.” 

Another cause lies in the neglect of their wants and 
interests. 

At the period of the Reformation in Scotland, John 
Knox proposed a division of the property of the 
Church of Rome so remarkable for its piety and 
patriotism, as to entitle that much-abused man to be 
regarded as the greatest of the Reformers. He re- 
garded the property as sacred to the public good; and 


| proposed to divide into four equal parts what the 
_ country needed, but rapacious nobles devoured—one to 
| go to the support of the poor; another to form livings 
for the ministers of the Gospel; the third to maintain 
| the fabrics of schools and churches ; and the remaining 
| fourth to provide salaries for teachers i in parish schools, 
| rectors of grammar-schools in the chief towns of the 
| provinces, and professors in the four Universities. 
| Along with his large and enlightened views on the sub- 
ject of education, Knox held that no man had a right 
to live in society and rear his children in savage igno- 
rance; but should be compelled, if neglecting the duty 
he owed both to his family and the community, to 
send his children to school. But his noble aspirations 
and wise plans for the Church and country were, so 
far as this scheme was concerned, frustrated. The 
Crown, and Lords, and Lairds seized the spoil. All 
which the ministers of religion obtained being a 
grudged and wretched pittance ; while it was not but 
after a struggle, extending over more than a century, 
that they succeeded in establishing those parish schools 
which have been the boast of Scotland, and the best 
inheritance of her children. It would have been vain 
either in Scotland or in England to even attempt what 
the Dutch accomplished in Holland, where they made 
provision that the number of ministers and of churches 
should increase pari passu with the population. This 
arrangement reflects much credit on the sagacity of 
the Dutch. No such provision being made, nor in 
the circumstances of the case being possible in our 
country, when the population of many of our parishes, 
with the increase of trade and the improvements of 
agriculture, increased to double, triple, quadruple its 
original amount, the one parish church became litile 
else than a mockery. Unable to accommodate per- 
haps a fifth or a tenth of the population, it illustrated 
the graphic words of Scripture, ‘The bed is shorter 
than that a man can stretch himself on it; the covering 
narrower than that he can wrap himself in it.” 

The pastor who could have managed a flock num- 
bering one or two thousand, found himself in some 
instances minister of a parish with twice, ten, or 
twenty times as many ; and fifty years, or a century 
ago, it was but little that voluntary efforts, either 
within or without the Established Church, did to 
remedy the evil. Some ministers of overgrown 
parishes, strange to say, were silly enough to boast 
of the number of their parishioners; while others who 
felt their responsibility, were paralysed under a sense of 
their impracticable, and indeed impossible duties. Set 
a man to empty a pool, and he will go vigorously to 
work. Give him an impracticable task, require him to 
empty a lake or sea, and after a few efforts he probably 
abandons the attempt in despair, and either sits down 
to fold his hands in absolute idleness, or betakes him- 
self in search of happiness to other pursuits. Nothing 
indeed can altogether excuse the carelessness of many of 
the ministers in Edinburgh some century ago. It 
appears, from Carlyle’s Memoirs, that they spent their 
days in the cultivation of literature, and their evenings 
in taverns, drinking claret; meanwhile their flocks wan- 
dered as sheep without a shepherd ; and it was little 
they did, or attempted to ‘provide for the wants of the 
population, and stem the tide of vice, wretchedness, 
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and irreligion, which was rising to engulf huge districts 
and large masses of the people. 

The evils arising from an increase of population, 
for which no adequate provision was made, were 
greatly aggravated to the humbler classes of society 
by the introduction of a system that turned the 
name of * parish church” into a mockery, and the 
appointment of a popular minister into a positive 
calamity to the parishioners. Strange to say, the 
more devout and able the minister, so much the worse 
for the poor. A result which happened thus. The mem- 
bers of the municipal corporation in whose hands the 
property and patronage were invested, wanted money 
for some object—good or bad. For this purpose, 
when a clergyman of popular gifts was appointed to 
one of the city churches, they put on a screw in the 
shape of high seat-rents ; thereby excluding the poor 
from their own parish church—which got filled by the 
wealthy from other quarters, The humbler and 
poorer classes, driven from their place of worship, 
sank into careless and irreligious habits; while 
the clergyman, having his hands fully occupied with 
the work of a congregation drawn from all quarters of 
the city, had little or no time to bestow on his 
parishioners. The interests of the poor, for whom the 
benefits of an Establishment were chiefly intended, 
were sacrificed to the tastes of the rich, and the pecu- 
niary embarrassments of ill-managed municipalities, 
Mammon sat enthroned within the house of God— 
ruling with a high hand. The poor did not so much 
break away, as they were cut adrift, from the Church 
and the ordinances of divine worship ; and who will 
not say that they, in these circumstances, were less 
sinners in the sight of God than those, whether 
patrons or pastors, who, treating them with neglect 
and robbing them of their birthrights, as the Bible 
says of the Kings of Israel, ‘* made them to sin.” 

For this evil also, as I shall show, our age has 
provided a suitable and most successful remedy. 
I refer to those Home Missionary schemes which, 
selecting a manageable section in these dark and 
dreary districts, plant there a school with its teacher 
and a church with its minister and staff of agents 
—saying to them, This is your sphere: work this 
field ; by assiduous care, and the omnipotence of 
Christian love, ‘*compel them to come in.” The 
success of this instrumentality has surpassed the 
fondest expectations ; and than the reports of these 
Missions, no accounts more cheering come from 
heathen lands and the isles that are afar off. 

Another, and indeed chief, cause lies in Drunkenness, 

The simple absence of good influences, like a want 
of showers and sunshine to the soil, will account for 
many of our evils; but like the bitter waters that 
reduced the plain of Jericho to harrenness, drunken- 
ness, which assumes its most hideous form where 
ardent spirits are the favourite stimulant, is the main 
cause of the social, moral, and physical evils of our 
country. But for this vice, how high we could hold 
our heads before those nations of the Continent, 
among whom, notwithstanding their sobriety, licen- 
tiousness prevails to an extent happily unknown even 
in the least virtuous districts of our country. I know 


that some from antipathy to our religious fervour | is concerned, and especially that conjugal fidelity for 





and hallowed Sabbaths, represent us as being, im 
the observance of the seventh Commandment of the 
Decalogue, no better, and rather worse, than the French, 
Germans, and Italians. We have elsewhere brought 
this matter to the test of statistics so far as France is 
concerned, and proved it to be a vile and groundless 
libel. Our country comes as honourably out of a 
comparison with Italy, as I ascertained during a 
visit paid to that country last spring. The ‘‘ Sage 
femme qui prend des Pensionnaires” which one reads 
everywhere on the streets of France, does not tell a 
plainer tale than those establishments which, in the 
form of Foundling Hospitals, provide secrecy and 
safety to vice ; and disgraceful as are the scenes our 
streets present, I regard them as less dangerous to 
good morals, and as presenting a less unfavourable 
symptom of the social condition of a country, than 
such institutions as I saw in Italy. Here is a vast 
pile of building ; and who watches in its neighbour- 
hood by night may see a female form approaching 
with muffled face, and in her arms something which 
she conceals by the folds of her cloak. Stealing along 
under the shadow of the lofty houses, she reaches tho 
steps that lead up to a vast, open porch. She quickly 
crosses it; making, not for either of the two doors 
that admit into the inside of the building, but toa 
niche in the wall between them. An open box, which 
turns on a pivot, stands there, and a bell-rope hangs 
close by. She stops at the curious niche, and unfolds 
the cloak. There is an infant on her arm. She bends 
over it for a moment, and kisses it; while some tears 
fall on its sleeping face, Now pressing it once more 
to her bosom, she lays it in the box ; seizes the rope ; 
rings the bell; and the little machine, turning round, 
carries the poor infant inside, and leaves her without, 
to return to a life of vice and habits which such 
arrangements enable her to practise with impunity— 
protected from the sorrow, shame, and burdens that 
God ordained to be the penalties and checks of 
crime. 

A means this, as a Neapolitan gentleman told me, 
of preventing infanticide, in which the remedy is 
worse than the disease. There were fewer cases of 
child-murder in this island were our judges and juries 
to execute justice on the perpetrators of a crime so 
monstrous. Still, better a few children were mur- 
dered than the morals of the country be undermined 
by establishing and endowing Foundling Hospitals, 
It is a false benevolence.» Let us shield those who 
are innocently involved in the consequences of others’ 
guilt ; but it is not wise or well to save the guilty 
from suffering. Pain is the divinely appointed guar- 
dian as well of our morals as of our health and life ; 
and we cannot afford to remove any of the fences that 
protect the virtue of society. Let us remove every 
impediment from the path of virtue, but none from 
that of vice. There is little need to make the descent 
easier and more inviting. Alas! when the road is 
roughest ‘‘ many there be that find it.” What induce- 
ment have we to assimilate our institutions to those 
of other nations? None—the result of my inquiries 
being that we can hold up our heads unblushingly in 
presence of Italians as of French so far as moral purity 
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which—notwithstanding the cases ‘in our Divorce 
Courts and those details which many of our news- 
papers disgrace themselves by publishing—our country 
stands pre-eminent, and thereby stands secure against 
all assailants. A faithful observance of the marriage 
‘League and Covenant” is eminently calculated to 
form a great people; and, all thanks to God, the 
greatness, peace, and prosperity of Britain afford happy 
evidence of the truth of the saying, ‘‘The hearth- 
stone is the best foundation of society !” 

‘But on turning to the vice of drunkenness, to use 
the words of Ezra, ‘* We blush, and are ashamed to 
lift up the head.” Whatever may have been the 
case once, now, happily, it does not pervade all classes 
of society—our middle and upper classes being al- 
most as sober as those of the Continent. But there 
are large masses of our labouring population, especially 
in its best-paid and also in its lowest grades, that are 
the slaves of this most degrading, and abominable, yet 
bewitching vice. For example, during a visit of nearly 
three months paid to the Continent in spring, I was 
in Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, Nice, Genoa, Leghorn, 
Rome, Naples, Florence, Bologna, Turin, Macon—all 
large towns : and on my return, I saw in Edinburgh, 
as 1 would have seen in London or Liverpool, more 
drunken people in three days than I encountered on 
the Continent during these ten or eleven weeks, 
Sad and shameful as this is, it is due to our country 
and its religion to say, that all the drunkards I saw 
belonged to the lowest class in the community. 
Nothing were more unfair than to have regarded them 
as types of the nation—the case being one where the 
adage was quite inapplicable, Ex wno disce omnes ! 

Now, nowhere is this debauched and drunken class 
to be found in such numbers as in the dark, dingy, 
godless quarters of our large towns, Into these they 
sink like mud. They crowd together in houses often 
foul as pig-styes—squalid and sickly ; rags on their 
backs ; sometimes fierce passions, but usually hopeless 
degradation, in their looks, The parents go to no 
church ; the hapless children are sent to no school. 
There is generally no Bible in their houses, frequently 
nobed. ‘*Dark places of the earth” indeed ‘* they are, 
full of cruelty ”—the health, the morals, the very lives 
of thousands of poor, innocent children being as cer- 
tainly sacrificed year by year to parental vices as, in 
the days of old, they were sacrificed to parental super- 
stition who were cast into the fires of Moloch. These 
are the quarters that contribute most deaths to swell 
the bills of mortality; and although I sympathise 
with every attempt to improve their dwellings, and 
have almost sometimes wished for a good roaring fire 
to clear away the courts, closes, and alleys where 
improvement seems impossible, the great mortality 
of children among this class is due, less to the want 
of a sufficient supply of good air, than to the drunk- 
enness of mothers who poison the milk in their 
breasts, and of fathers who waste the wages that 
should procure for their children food and clothing 
—comforts indispensable to their health and lives. 
"Tis not the love of money but of drink that may be 
called ‘* the root of all evil” in such quarters, And 


alas for those poor wretches, who, if not lost to all 
sense of shame, have lost all power of resistance! | 





Drinking-shops, licensed by our magistrates and jus- 
tices, beset them behind and before, They cannot 
repair to their daily work, they cannot travel ten yards 
along the street, without being exposed to temptations 
which many are as incapable of resisting as a piece of 
iron is the attraction of a magnet, These shops, with 
their open doors, and flaring gas, and rubicund, wily 
keepers, who fatten like bloated spiders on the heed- 
less flies entangled in their nets, are the sign as 
well as the cause of poverty and degradation. Planted 
thickest where they should be thinnest, they abound 
most where poverty most abounds. This most 
cruel and unjust treatment of our poor people has 
almost defeated every effort which Christian men and 
women have made to reform their habits and raise 
them out of the **Slough of Despond.” Let a man 
set himself to improve their dwellings, to exchange 
their rags for decent attire, to send their children to 
school, to train them to habits of providence through 
saving banks or friendly societies, to bring them 
out of their dark houses to the house of God, and 
whatever be the path of Christian benevolence he 
selects, the demon of drink starts up to bestride it, to 
bar his way, to neutralise his efforts, to disappoint his 
dearest hopes, and make him almost sit down despair- 
ingly—to cry with the prophet, “Oh that my head 
were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that 
I might weep day and night for the slain of the 
daughter of my people !” 

When labouring, which I did for nearly seven years, 
among these classes, I saw so clearly that drink stood 
as the great impediment in the way of doing them 
good, that, to induce them to abandon it, I myself 
became a total abstainer. I hoped my precepts would 
have more weight when they were backed by my 
example. And almost all, whether men or women, 
who have devoted themselves to the infprovement of 
such districts—a very self-denying work—have found 
it indispensable to follow the same course. Many 
have entered on the duties of home or city mis- 
sionaries without being total abstainers ; but—and this 
is a remarkable fact—few of them have passed six 
months at the work tiJl they found it absolutely 
necessary, if they were to do any good, to preach, 
and, offering themselves as patterns, to practise total 
abstinence. That fact speaks volumes. We do not 
believe in total abstinence as a substitute for the 
Gospel; but we do believe that drinking habits, like 
the tombstone at the grave of Lazarus, stand an all but 
insuperable barrier between the living and the dead ; 
and must be removed before we can entertain the 
hope that their victims will hear or obey the voice 
which addresses the dead—saying, ‘‘ Come forth ! ” 

Another cause lies in the irruption of floods of low 
Roman Catholic Irish. 

These form about one-fourth of the population of 
Glasgow, a sixth or so of that of Liverpool,* and a for- 





* At the Liverpool Borough Jail there is a Roman Catholic chaplain, 
He says :—“ In reference to the total number of commitments for the 


| year, it will be found that 3,083 Roman Catholic females were com- 


mitted against 1,812 Protestants, thus giving a majority of 1,271. 
The number of Catholic prostitutes is so great, and the means of help- 
ing those who wish to abandon the strects so limited, that I give the 
numbers in full.” From the figures given by the reverend gentleman, 
it appears that, in the months from January to September, 605 Pro- 
testants and 921 Romanists of the class in question were committed, 
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midable proportion of the inhabitants of all our manu- 
facturing towns. Nor are they “‘ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water” in these only ; but are spreading, 
like a moral plague, over many of our rural districts. 
** To buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest 
market,’’ without regard to other considerations, is the 
Gospel according to the World. To such _ political 
economy we hesitate not to prefer the maxims of God’s 
Word, and the principles of One who said, ‘‘ The faith- 
ful of the land, he shall serve me,”—‘*I will not 
suffer a wicked person,”—‘‘ He that telleth lies shall 
not tarry in my sight.’ What has resulted from 
buying human labour in the cheapest market without 
any regard to the moral and religious interests of the 
country? Our manufacturers and even farmers have 
encouraged hordes of Irish Papists to settle among 
us ; and we are discovering, when too late, that their 
cheap labour will prove dear in the end. Thousands 
of our sober, virtuous, well-conditioned working- 
classes, whose wages would have risen but for the 
supply of cheap labour which Ireland threw into the 
market, have betaken themselves to the Colonies ; aad 
in their place—a bad and costly exchange—we have 
got an ignorant, rude, bigoted race, who flutter in rags, 
lodge in hovels, and, worst of all, having their eyes and 
ears shut by their priests, remain impervious to those 
improving influences which, with their undoubted clever- 
ness and emotional nature, would convert the Irish into 
valuable members of society. They have suffered such 
centuries of cruel wrong, that we should not be asto- 
nished at their hatred of the Saxon; and that they 
entertain, more almost than any other Roman Catholic 


people, the bitterest prejudice against the Protestant | 
| is no question which is the better man; the question 


faith, But however we may thus in fairness account 
for, and in charity excuse, their hostilities and habits, 
their cheap labour has been no boon, and their pre- 
sence among us no blessing to the country. As we 
could prove by statistics, they have added enormously 
to our poor rates, and form a comparatively large 
proportion of our criminals; while, like the foul 
stream which pollutes the pool it enters, they have 
lowered the habits of our people, wherever they have 
happened to mingle. . 

It is due to the Irish Roman Catholics to say, that 
personally I have no reason to say a word against 
them. As minister first of the parish of Old Grey- 
friars, and afterwards of St. John’s, I received all 
reasonable courtesy at their hands—save on only two 
occasions. In the one case, I was seated on a stool in 
the humble apartment of an old ricketty house, noting 
down the names of the children as I got them from 
their mother, when the door of a closet burst open, 
and out bounced a man, her husband, without his 
coat, Striding across the floor, with fists clenched 
and eyes on fire, he planted himself before me, saying 
in an unmistakeable brogue, ‘* You begone—out wi’ 
ye—T’ll have none of you Protestants—out, away wi’ 
ye!” So he raged and foamed. TI rose; and being 
satisfied that, seeing my presence was not ‘‘ contempt- 
ible ” like Paul’s, he would use no violence, still less 
attempt to toss me out, at the window, I told him 
to take it easy ; that I would go, but there was no 
occasion for-‘such hot haste-—and so resumed my seat, 
resolved, if possible, to mollify this raging lion. Poor 











fellow, it was not ill to do—he proving, like most of hig 
countrymen, very open to kindness. The Apostle Paul 
won people by guile; and I thought it worth while 
to try whether I could not win over my antagonist, 
and get into his good graces by help of the potatoe, 
So I started the subject, and healed the breach ; or, 
rather, made an opeuing into his heart ; and once in, 
embraced the opportunity to drop some seeds of 
divine truth, which I left God to bless. 

The other case was an encounter I had with a 
woman, whom her own country people pronounced a 
red-hot Catholic. She flew at me like a wild cat, and 
with a bearing of uncommon insolence, challenged me 
again and again to a theological discussion. She was 
in no temper to be convinced, far less converted ; and 
though, for her ignorance was on a par with her inso- 
lence, a victory might have been easily won, I felt 
that there would have been little glory, and less good, 
in putting her hors de combat; and therefore declined 
to lift her gage of battle. Very probably I would have 
found my antagonist, and the other Irish who were 
present, incapable of appreciating the weight of rea- 
sons ; most of them being satisfied with the silly argu- 
ments in favour of Popery they learn from their 
priests. With one of these she kept hammering away 
at me—this, namely, Is the father, or the grandfather, 
the better man! She meant, of course, that Popery, 
for which she claimed the relation of grandfather, was 
the old, original, and true faith ; and I did not think 
it worth while to answer this—a fair specimen of 
the arguments which the priests throw, as dust, in 
the eyes of the people—beyond quietly saying, as I left 
the house, ‘* My good friend, keep your temper ; there 


is, to take your way of putting it, which is the father, 
and which the grandfather? Your Popery is a compara- 
tively modern invention. The doctrines of Protest- 
antism are as old as the Bible, and were, as you should 
find if you would only read it, those of the Church of 
God, long centuries before there was Pope or Papist 
on earth.” The absolute trash which, as arguments 
for Popery, passes current among these poor people, 
is almost incredible, and were ludicrous if their conse- 
quences were not melancholy—as for example :— 

*‘ Your riverence” (for this term they bestow on 
Protestant ministers, heretics though they are taught 
to consider them), said a denizen of the Grassmarket, 
‘TI will not change—not L.” 

‘¢ Why 7” 

*¢ Bekase mine is the thruly Scriptural religion.” 

‘¢ How, friend, do you prove that ?—a very extra- 
ordinary assertion to come from you, a Roman 
Catholic.” 

‘¢ Bekase, your riverence, don’t you see it must be 
so; since there is an Epistle in the Bible to the 
Romans, but none to the Presbatairians ! ” 

It was, I may remark, more the old Popery the 
Irish brought with them, than the influence of the 
priests, which made the Roman Catholic element in 
the Cowgate a diilicult one to deal with, when I 
laboured there. It is alleged that the Romish priests 
take more pains to seduce silly women from the faith 
than to minister to the wauts aud improve the habits 
of the poor and low among their own followers. And 
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so far as my experience goes, perhaps I ought to be- | 
lieve it ; seeing that during the seven years I visited | 
the Cowgate and its neighbourhood—where there were 
many Papists—I never met or saw a priest, by day or 
night, in court, close, or alley, ministering either to 
the spiritual or temporal wants of the poor. Other | 
duties may possibly have occupied them. Any way, 
Jet us not blame the men; but blame, and hate, and | 
uproot a system, the natural effect of which is to | 
dehumanise its priests, destroy the domestic and | 
kindlier affections of their nature, and make the 
Church, as they call it, father, mother, brother, sister, 
child, lover, friend, country, all in all to them. 

Roused to activity by the great, and, as I shall 
show, successful efforts which have been made to 
evangelize our dark and destitute districts, the priests 
of Rome may probably now-a-days be oftener met in 
the Cowgate and its neighbourhood. Perhaps they 
have taken such alarm as they did in the matter of 
Ragged Schools, Till Protestants bestirred themselves 
on behalf of the neglected outcasts of our streets, 
Rome left her children to ignorance, beggary, and 
misery ; nor did her priests take auy steps to set up a 
Ragged School in the land till there was a chance of 
the poor Roman Catholic children getting God’s un- 
adulterated truth at those which Protestants had 
established. 

It is, I may remark, to the revived activity of the 
Popish Church, as well as to the great influx of an 
Irish population, that we are chiefly to attribute her 
boasted increase of chapels and convents, priests, 
monks, and nuns. Popery in fact is more a difficulty 
than a danger—a disease which it is difficult to cure 
more than one which there is much reason to fear 
will take the form of an epidemic, and spread. How 
the doom of Babylon is to be accomplished is known 
to Him who has foretold, and will accomplish it. But 
no great change is likely to be effected on her by 
influences from without. What State or Church was 
ever either reformed or overthrown but by move- 
ments that began within her own bosom /—contro- 
versies and the attacks of foreign assailants seeming 
only in most cases to confirm and rivet men in 
error. The priests of Rome, though they appear 
unable to elevate the habits of their people, have 
sufficient influence over them to shut their eyes and 
ears against the truth; so that, unless God interfere 
in some extraordinary way, I have small hope of any- 
thing that we can do telling on her adult population. 
As is proved by the United States of America, where 
Popery would have been almost extinguished but for 
the large annual emigration of Roman Catholics from 
Ireland, it is by the education of the young that we 
are to drive a wedge into the mass, and rend it 
asunder. Since 1833 the Legislature has affirmed in 
fourteen separate Acts of Parliament that the child, as 











a member of society, has a right to protection from the 
injury of premature labour. Let the Legislature also 
affirm that children, as members of society, have a 
tight to protection from the injury of ignorance, and 
take security that they receive—where nothing more 
can be given—at least, a good secular education. Leav- 
ing the parent to choose the school, let society, as 





well for its own protection as for that of the child, 
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insist that every child shall be taught the three R.’s 
as they are called, viz., Reading, Writing, and Arith- 
metic ; and I am persuaded that the rising generation 
of Roman Catholics would grow up with such powers, 
and, in this free country, with such habits of thinking, 
that they would betimes shake off their yoke. Britain, 
as America is doing, would eliminate that pestilential, 
Popish element to which the country owes so much 
of her existing poverty, misery, and degradation. 

In consequence of those causes which I have, and 
of others which I might have, mentioned, the condition 
of the lowest classes in our cities is deplorable. It 
must be seen to be fully known. But some idea may 
be formed of it from such facts as the following ; and 
I may add that what is true of Edinburgh is equally 
true of all other large cities in the island. 

In Edinburgh there are 13,209 families, each resid- 
ing in one room ; and 121 of these rooms are without 
even one window. In such circumstances, how can 
purity of morals and decency of manners exist ? 

Though there was not one pawn-shop in Scotland 
till 1806, there are more than 1000 now—of big and 
wee pawns as they are called. Of these, the Glasgow 
City Mission says: ‘* They are the most prolific nur- 
series of crime—the most powerful and degrading 
enemies with which we have to contend in our work 
among the poor.” This statement I fully endorse ; 
having found that the ruin of the poor was in almost 
every case begun, indeed I might say accomplished, 
so soon as they turned their steps to the pawn-shop. 

The extent to which this ready but ruinous way of 
raising money on body-clothes, bed-clothes, books, 
and furniture is carried on, appears from these facts: 

Thirty thousand articles are put in pawn every 
week ; 

Eleven thousand articles were in one month put in 
pawn in a single office situated in a poor district of 
the city ; 

Twenty thousand pounds, or about that sum, are 
lost year by year to the poorest of the people from 
inability to redeem the articles which they have 
pawned. 

Mr. Knox, in a very interesting brochure called 
‘*Glimpses of the Social Condition of Edinburgh,” 
mentions the case of one man whose house was 
stripped of everything, and his daughters left unable 
to cross the door—their mother having stolen and 
pledged their things while they slept ; and also that 
of another man, who, though earning eighteen shil- 
lings per week, and with his own hand disbursing his 
wages, was unable to keep his house or children from 
misery through the facilities the pawn-shops afforded 
his wife for raising money to buy drink. Three or 
four times she had stripped herself and her children, 
leaving barely rags to cover them; emptying the 
house of everything she could carry away—the bed- 
clothes, the clock, the very pots and pans. It is 
hardly necessary to add that the husband got to no 
church, and the children to no school. 

To mention one among many instances known to 
myself of the wretchedness and ruin produced by these 
shops, I knew a man, in a respectable position of 
life, whose house had been so often plundered and 
devastated by his wife carrying the household goods 
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to the pawnshop to procure money for drink, that he 
had at length to come to terms with her. He allowed 
her one bottle of whiskey, and before she died two 
bottles, per day. Incredible as it may appear, she 
swallowed that quantity. . 

Public-houses, these demoralisers of the people, are 
so numerous in Edinburgh—and this city is not worse 
in that respect than many others both in England and 
Scotland—that were they put down in a line, with 
an average frontage of 27} feet, they would reach a 
length of not less than four miles ! 

Drawing their gains chiefly from the wages of 
working-men, they swallow up—and this is one of the 
least of their evils—more than 400,000/. per year ! 

On one Saturday night from seven to eleven o’clock 
the numbers who entered ten of these public-houses 
were counted, and each of them was on an average 
entered by 610—men and women, boys and girls! 

The sad and terrible results of all these malign in- 
fluences are to be seen in our prisons, our work- 
houses, and especially in our dingy, dark, crowded 
alleys, courts, lanes, and streets, The physical and 
moral degradation of their tenants is such, that the 
question which forces itself on those who visit their 
houses and know their habits is, Can these dry bones 
live? They can: as we now, in closing this paper, 
proceed to show. 

Gigantic as the ‘evil is, the country and churches 
hold the remedy in their hands if they will only use it 
—only rise, and, shaking off at once their lethargy 
and despair, address themselves to a task which will 
demand time, but, with God’s blessing, is by no means 
impossible. Let the dwellings of the poor be im- 
proved—let the proprietors of houses injurious to the 
health of the community be compelled to shut them 
up—let the tenants of every house, and of every 
storey of every house, be provided with water and all 
other suitable conveniences! But since the root of our 
evils lies chiefly in moral causes, it is to such moral 
’ remedies as education, religion, and the sympathies of 
humanity that we are chiefly to trust. These have 
been tried ; nor have been found wanting. 

They were not fairly tried in days when it was 
thought enough to plant one city missionary in 
a district containing 2,000, 5,000, or even 10,000 
people. One jewel here, and another there, the good 
man might pick out. Good, no doubt, was done ; but 
none were more ready to acknowledge than the city 
missionaries themselves that the means then em- 
ployed were totally inadequate to the end; that it was 
impossible even for the most arduous and devoted 
missionary to produce by his single efforts any very 
palpable effect on the mass around him. Taught 
by painful failures, and years of comparatively fruit- 
less work, Christian philanthropists have adopted a 
new system—one that, taken up and vigorously 
wrought by all the evangelical churches acting in co- 
operation, would, in a few years, work such change 
on the degraded districts of our cities that the churches 
might, though with all humility, claim to have ac- 
complished a greater work than that Casar who 
boasted that he had found Rome brick, and had left 
it marble. 

The principle of the system is as plain as it is 











powerful. It just lies in applyiug the worth and 
wealth, the influence and energies of a well-con- 
ditioned Christian congregation to the cultivation of 
@ poor, neglected, but manageable, district. Let me 
relate, for example, an experiment made by my own 
congregation. 

We selected a district of the town, named The 
Pleasance, and so called because in old times a reli- 
gious house stood there, dedicated to Saint Placenza, 
It embraced a population of 2,000 people, of whom 
but a small number were Irish Roman Catholics. The 
mass were in a state of practical heathenism ; very few 
attending any house of God, and about two hundred 
children wandering neglected on the streets. Along 
with Dr. Hanna and myself, (the ministers of St, 
John’s,) its office-bearers—numbering some thirty 
elders and as many deacons—resolved to raise the 
money, and provide the machinery necessary for 
cultivating that waste field. Having appointed a 
missionary and a teacher, whom we undertook to 
support, we built a school where the children were 
to be taught during the week, and the people to 
worship on Sabbath. As the mountain would not 
come to Mahomet, it was resolved that Mahomet 
should go to the mountain. The people of the dis- 
trict must be visited in their houses, and, so to speak, 
compelled to come in. But this work was not left 
to the missionary and the teacher. Having divided 
the whole district into portions, so small that each 
contained only some six or seven families, we resolved 
that each of these minor divisions should have a 
visitor, whose duty it would be to visit the families 
once or twice a week; to stir them out of their 
lethargy ; to counsel them ; to help them, by teaching 
them how to help themselves; to improve their 
homes; to wean them from drunkenness, to en- 
courage habits of providence, cleanliness, and s0- 
briety ; to prevail on them to send their children to 
school, and go themselves on the Lord’s day to the 
House of God. Let it be particularly observed that 
the division allotted to each visitor was so small that 
the working of it could neither be a heavy demand 
on their time, nor seriously interfere with any of 
their other duties. 

The plan having been arranged, Dr. Hanna and I 
explained it from the pulpit, and made an appeal to 
our congregation; asking them to supply us with 
money, but above all with agents. The appeal was 
instantly, and nobly responded to. 
forthcoming, and some forty or fifty persons offered 
their services as visitors, With the wealth and worth 
of St. John’s, we descended on The Pleasance. We 
had a devoted missionary, a capital teacher, and some 
forty or fifty Christian agents at work there every 
week, Each Monday Dr. Hanna met with this staff; 
progress was reported ; the blessings of Heaven were 
asked ; the counsels of wisdom given ; the zeal of the 
visitors stimulated ; and the whole machinery kept 
oiled, and in the best working order. Behold the 
result! Ere long two hundred children were swept 
off the streets into the school. On the Lord’s day the 
school began to fill with worshippers. By-and-bye, the 
cry, ‘* Yet there is room,” with which our agents went 
forth week by week, was changed into a demand for 
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increased accommodation. A church must now be 
built ; and our congregation, encouraged by the re- 
markable success with which God had hitherto blest 
the work, rose to the occasion and built one. Mr. 
Cochrane, the missionary, was ordained as a regular 
minister ; and there he now labours, assisted by a 
full staff of elders and of deacons. His congregation, 
mainly made up of those who had been once living 
without God and without hope in the world, embraces 
613 members in full communion ; and of these not 
less than two-thirds reside in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. Once sunk, degraded, and irreligious, neglect- 
ing the education of their children, neither contributing 
to the support of religious ordinances, nor even wait- 
ing on them, they now have a school overflowing with 
children and a church overflowing with worshippers. 
They pay fees for the education of their children ; 
and, with money saved from the dram-shop, come 
little short of providing a living for their minister, 
and meeting all the other expenses of divine worship. 
Christians have given their work, and Christ His 
blessing. The desert is blossoming like the rose ; and 
the lesson which I would press on my readers is, 
that what St. John’s congregation has done in The 
Pleasance may be equalled, if not surpassed, by other 
congregations elsewhere. 

This is no singular or solitary case. Edinburgh 
can produce at least half-a-dozen such. We may take 
a future opportunity of setting forth these in detail. 
it is enough at present to say that the question, 
Can the people of these dark and degraded districts 
be raised to habits of decency, sobriety, and religion? 
has been solved—satisfactorily solved. The plan of 
attaching a poor, irreligious, destitute district to a 
Christian congregation, which shall charge itself with 


’ the duty of cultivating the barren field, has proved 


a great success. I believe no other plan will, or can, 
arrest the progress of vice and irreligion. A rising 
flood, this is threatening to overwhelm us: throne 
and altar: our country with its noble constitution 
and many blessed privileges. In the large towns our 
non-church-going population has been increasing year 
by year—at a fearful rate. In London, more than 
half the people are not in the habit of regularly at- 
tending any house of God. Do people consider that, 
unless this evil is vigorously checked, the proportion of 
the population which profess to fear God and take His 
Word as their rule of life, will by-and-bye dwindle 
down into a comparatively small minority. They are 
a minority already ; and it is impossible to regard the 
ultimate issues without serious alarm. How is the 
tide of avowed infidelity, or of practical irreligion, 
to be stayed—not only stayed, but rolled back ? 
Acts of Parliament cannot meet the emergency. The 
remedy is in the hands of the Christian churches, and 
in no other hands. And should they neglect to apply 
it, they are without excuse. Let them lay aside 
their jealousies and, uniting together, march down in 
one unbroken front to attack the strongholds of 
ignorance, immorality, and irreligion, and they would 
carry them as by a grand assault, 

When the work is attempted by one congregation 








here and another there, the fruit of success is in a 
great measure lost. For, so soon as a man or a family 
haye had their habits changed, they usually change 
their home ; and fleeing the godless neighbourhood 
for their own sakes, and especially for that of their 
children, remove to some more decent quarter of the 
town. The vacancy their removal makes being sup- 
plied by incomers of low habits and ftom low quarters, 
those who labour to evangelise such isolated districts 
have the mortification of finding that their work is 
ever and anon to begin anew. The purified water is 
ever running out, and a foul stream running in—as 
fast as the land is cleared of weeds, it is fouled again 
from the neglected fields around it. This, as we 
know, is very disheartening ; nor is there any remedy 
for it but such a general co-operation on the part of 
all evangelical churches as shall begin and carry on 
the work on a broad, catholic, and extensive scale. 
We are not to wait till that is done; but why should 
it not be done now? The glory of God, the sal- 
vation of precious souls, the very salvation of thes 
country, requires this co-operation. The dark and 
destitute quarters of our towns being mapped out, 
let each congregation bring its worth and wealth 
to bear on the district assigned to it. Conven- 
tional privileges, jealous passions, and ancient pre- 
judices must be sacrificed on the altar of our 
country ; for, however able and however willing, 
the work of evangelising our large towns is a task 
altogether beyond the power of any one Christian 
denomination. 

If they could, I would gladly see them do it. Nor, 
when a poor, miserable, wretched sinner was raised 
from the depths to sit at the feet of Jesus, clothed 
and in his right mind, would I ever think, before I 
rejoiced, of inquiring whether he had become an 
Episcopalian, or a Presbyterian, or an Independent, 
or a Baptist. If 1 believed that any one of these 
Churches could singly save the perishing, could pluck 
them from the wreck, I would stand on the shore, 
and, whatever was the flag that flew at their mast- 
head, cheer them on to their glorious work. Let it 
not be said when the armies of Britain and of France, 
which we are old enough to remember meeting in 
bloody shock and dreadful struggle at Waterloo, as- 
saulted side by side the strongholds of Sebastopol, 
that Christian Churches cannot co-operate in fighting a 
better battle and winning a nobler victory. May God 
give them his Spirit, that they may be ‘like the chil- 
dren of Issachar, which were men that had under- 
standing of the times, to know what Israel ought to 
do.” To stand apart on points of dignity, to con- 
tend about trifles, or even matters that are at the best 
but of secondary importance, to want that charity by 
which we might sweetly carry on the work together, 
and promote the common end for which Jesus, de- 
scending from his dignities, lived and suffered, and 
groaned and died, would be a scandalous spectacle and 
a fatal mistake ; recalling to recollection these old 
Bibla sayings, ‘‘ The princes of Zoan are become fools 
—the sun is gone down over the prophets, and the 
day is dark unto them.” 
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was then that the hills reminded us of many an 


My old friend George and myself were enjoying 
a ramble among the hills. We were alone, for it 
was a trip & la reminiscence, you must know,—a 
repetition of one of the numerous trips which we 
used to take twenty-five years ago, when we were 
‘* good-for-nothing boys.” George and I had been 
friends from our childhood, and were wont to spend 
our holidays on the banks of Loch Katrine or Loch 
Lomond, where our parents generally took lodgings 
during the summer months. These were days never 
to be forgotten, but of course the best of them were 
those on which we were permitted to roam quite 
alone, Sometimes our parents or brothers would ac- 
company us, but when that was the case, we did not 
call it one of ‘‘ our Highland excursions.” We rather 
liked to saunter among the hills without plan or rule, 
etaking our course where there was no beaten path— 
making our way down into the dark glens, holding 
on by the grass, or tufts of heather, or whatever we 
could lay our hands upon, and then in the same way 
climbing up the opposite side till we reached the 
top, when we threw our caps-in the air, and shouted 
** Victory !” isa 

Twenty-five years elapsed, and* what changes had 
taken place during that period ! - Our parents were 
dead long ago. George had passed nearly one half 
of those years in America, and had at length settled 
in Manchester ; while I had entered a London bank- 
ing-house. We were both married, and had families, 
During all our changes and vicissitudes we had kept 
up a correspondence, and our regard for each other 
continued unabated. Every year we tried, if pos- 
sible, to have our families together, for a couple 
of weeks, either at the sea-side or some lovely spot in 
the country. This year we had succeeded in getting 

- suitable lodgings not far from the Trossachs. 

** John,” said George to me, one evening, ‘‘ we 
must have one day, at least, set apart for one of our 
old Highland excursions. You know what I mean ?” 

‘* Of course,” I answered ; “the hills must know 
that we are the old boys still.” 

And so we were now on our rambles once more— 
certainly without plan, just as we were five-and-twenty 
years ago; but not exactly with the same agility 
or quickness. We had, therefore, to leave the dark 
glens alone this time ; nor did we venture on hazardous 
leaps across the burns. We were too proud to admit 
this ; but the hills must, nevertheless, have seen that 
we were a good deal changed. 

But amongst the changes that had happened since 
we roamed as boys through these regions, that which 
the Spirit of God had made on our hearts was doubt 
less the most important. It even gave the hills a 
different look to us from what they had formerly. 
We loved our families; and how best to train our 
children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord 
was a question on which our conversation often 
turned. We felt the responsibility of our task as 
Christian parents, and we felt our need of God’s 
guidance and assistance in our momentous work. It 





encouraging text. ‘* ‘We will lift up our eyes unto 
the hills, from whence cometh our help,’” I would 
say.—‘‘ Even unto Him,” George would answer, ‘‘ who 
said, ‘The mountains shall depart and the hills be 
removed, but my kindness shall not depart from thee, 
neither shall the covenant of my peace be re- 
moved.’ ” 

Engaged in conversation like this we sat on the top 
of a rugged rock, from which we had a charming view 
of the lochs, and the wild panorama of the hills oppo- 
site. It was long past noon. Absorbed in our sub- 
ject, we had not noticed that dark clouds were gather- 
ing in the east. Gradually our attention was drawn 
to them by the change in thesun’s rays, which assumed 
a gloomy reddish hue, and threw a fantastic glare over 
the whole scenery. A fresh breeze, that soon swelled 
into a storm, roared around, while a faint report of 
thunder was heard far away in the distance. 

“A storm is approaching,” cried George ; ‘‘ we 
must descend immediately.” 

‘¢ Whereabouts are we?” I asked, somewhat alarmed. 
*¢Do you know the nearest way ?” 

We found that we were both perfect strangers to 
the spot. Whether we were four or six or eight 
miles from our homes, neither of us could tell. But 
this much we knew, that we could not reach them 
before the thunder-storm came on. 

‘¢ At any rate, we must get down,” I said. ‘‘ Per- 
haps we shall find a cottage at the bottom of the 
hill.” 

We scrambled down as quickly as the steepness 
of the rocks and the rolling stones permitted us. 
Meanwhile the sun had disappeared behind thick, 
dark clouds, which covered all the sky; and the 
thunder became more and more audible. Suddenly 
there was a dazzling flash of lightning, and a terrible 
thunder-peal broke, which reverberated among the 
hills for several minutes. At the same time the rain 
poured down in streams, as if the windows of heaven 
were opened. And now the whole creation seemed 
to be in travail, groaning and sighing with uninter- 
rupted roaring. Sometimes it was so dark that we 
could scarcely see our path, but had to wait for a 
flash of lightning to discover the track. Then we 
would shelter ourselves for a minute or so under a 
prominent piece of rock, to let the first gush of a fresh 
shower pass over. But we soon perceived that we 
must hasten our steps, as delay was dangerous. The 
storm was still coming nearer. The echoing of the 
thunder amongst the hills was becoming quite fright- 
ful. It was as if a great number of large cannon 
were being fired off at once. Sometimes, for several 
minutes, we walked in the lustre of uninterrupted 
flashes of lightning ; while the hills rose before our 
dazzled eyes like huge ghastly-looking giants, 

‘¢It is the voice of the Lord,” said George, taking 
my arm: ‘the God of glory thundereth... The yaice 
of the Lord is full of majesty. The voice of the Lord 
shaketh the wilderness.” 
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*‘Let us not fear then,” I said.: ‘‘The voice of 
the Lord will do us no harm.” 

By-this time we had reached the bottom of the 
hill. We found ourselves on a country road, along 
the side of which ran a rivulet, now swollen into a 
tempestuous torrent. ‘A little to the left we noticed 
a bridge, and beyond it a cottage. To see it and to 
run to it were the work of a moment. 

We entered a clean, tidy-looking room. An elderly 
woman, with a kind face, sat at a table mending clothes. 
No sooner did we make our appearance, than, taking 
off her spectacles, she said in a frank voice, placing 
chairs for us at the same time : 

‘*Come in, come in, gentlemen. 
weather !” 

The water ran in streams from our clothes, and 
formed little pools underneath our chairs. 

*¢ Why, you are quite drenched,” she said. 

*€ Yes, we are,” I said ; ‘‘ and if you could make a 
fire to dry our clothes, we should be greatly ob- 
liged.” 

** Certainly, certainly, sir,” she answered ; “ you 
are very wet indeed. But you cannot dry your 
clothes on you.” 

**O yes!” we said. 

‘*No, no, that won’t do; it would give you a bad 
cold. I will just call my son. He will help you to 
some clothes, which you may put on while your own 
are before the fire.” 

Before we could make any objections, she went out 
to the passage, and cried ‘* Archie !” 

Archie soon made his appearance. He was a tall, 
fine-looking young man, of about twenty-five. 

“Oh, I must give you some clothes, gentlemen,” 
he said, ‘* if you have no objection to a farmer’s dress 
for a while,” - 

He took us into an adjacent bedroom, and in a 
minute or two we were clad in our new attire. We 
could not help laughing heartily at each other’s 
appearance, Still the change was really pleasant, and 
but for the serious mood in which the still raging 
storm kept our minds, there would have been no 
end to our jokes, 

Upon re-entering the room we found a bright fire 
blazing on the hearth, Archie was cutting bread, 
while his mother was getting the kettle to boil for 
tea. Then the good old woman went to the kitchen, 
and soon came back with some cold meat on a plate. 
She had no great difficulty in persuading us to par- 
take of this hearty meal. It was really a luxury in 
our circumstances, While we were thus enjoying her 
hospitality she put our wet clothes on. chairs before 
the fire, 

The cry of a baby was heard, and for the first 
time we noticed a cradle in the corner of the room. 

‘¢ Yes, darling,” said Archie, stooping down and 
taking the little one out of its nest. It ‘was a fine 
boy, between two and three, Health and sleep had 
painted large bright roses on his little puffy cheeks, 
which curiously contrasted with the frightened look 
which he cast at the strangers, 

**T suppose that’s your child,” said my friend to 
Archie. ‘‘ What a fine fellow! And where is his 


Dear me, what 





‘¢ She is away to Callander, to see her sister, who is 
ill,” was the answer. 

**Is this your first child?” I asked, rather in- 
quisitively perhaps. 

**No, we have another one, an infant. She is 
with my wife, as grandmother wanted to see her.” 

I looked round the room. It showed everywhere 
marks of prosperous circumstances, There were two 
good engravings suspended on the wall—the one 
was Christ blessing little children; the other Da 
Vinci’s * Lord’s Supper.” In the middle between 
them was an oil painting, evidently by a good 
artist. It represented a young couple driving in 
a brougham and -pair in the midst of a furious 
thunderstorm, with a broken bridge in the dis- 
tance. The lady was most elegantly dressed, and 
the coachman wore rich livery. A lad stood by the 
horses, speaking to the couchman. I rose and ex- 
amined the picture with great pleasure, 

‘* That’s a fine work of art,” I said, resuming my 
seat, ‘* Are you fond of pictures ?” 

‘¢T like them pretty well,” answered Archie ; “ but 
I am not a great judge. Those who are, say that it 
is worth looking at.” 

‘‘ Who is the artist?” George asked, after having 
followed my example of inspecting it. 

**T really cannot tell his name,” said Archie. 
§*Do you know, mother ?” 

‘Well, I forget it,” answered the old woman, 
“but he is a friend of Sir Wilbraham’s, you know. 
He is a clever painter, I am told.” 

*¢ Sir Wilbraham ?” Iasked. ** Who is he ?” 

“‘ Why, he is the gentleman there in the carriage,” 
said Archie ; * and the lady is his wife. His name 
is Sir Wilbraham . He lives near Carlisle, 
where he has a large estate, and he has also a house 
and extensive grovuds near Stirling.” 

George remembered having heard the name before. 

*€ Good-looking couple,” he said, looking at the 

in the picture, 

‘‘Ay,” said the old woman, ‘‘ and they still look 
as bright and youthful as they do in the picture, 
though it is ten years since it was painted, and they 
have four children now. But a blessing is upon 
them and their house; and no wonder, for better 
people there cre not in Scotland or England, or 
the whole world. They pay us a visit every year, 
and we are always delighted to see them, for we owe 
all our prosperity to them under our Maker.” 

We now perceived that there must be some con- 
nection between the picture and the history of the 
tenants of the cottage. Our curiosity was raised. 

** So that’s Sir Wilbraham and his wife,” I said. 
“ And who is that lad speaking to the coachman ?” 

*¢ That’s me,” said Archie, with a smile; ‘‘ Pve 
grown a good deal bigger since then, you see.” 

“Ay, but it is very like what he was then,” said 
his mother. ‘It was so like, sir, that when the pic- 
ture was first brought into the house, the-dog jumped 
up to it, barking and wagging its tail, as it recognised 
Archie at once,” 

** Nonsense, mother,” said Archie, with a smile. 
‘* It was because of the glittering of the gold frame, 
which the dog seemed to like,” 
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*¢Well, that may be true, too,” the old woman 
replied ; *‘ but I know that everybody who saw it was 
quite surprised at it. And no wonder, too, you stood 
two hours every day for a week, before the gentleman 
with the brush and the little board with paints. Don’t 
you remember, boy ?” 

“Of course I do,” replied Archie. ‘‘ He gave me 
a guinea each time I did it. And we bought yon 
time-piece with it, and a watch for myself.” 

“ But why did he want to paint you ?” I asked. 

‘¢T will tell you how it came about,” said the old 
woman, ‘*Itis a strange story, sir, and it shows how 
wonderfully God supports the widow and the orphan. 
In those days we lived in a poor wretched hut. Archie 
was then a lad of fourteen. My husband was dead, 
and had left me without any support. I did not know 
how to get on from one day tothe other. As I could 
not afford to send Archie to school, I kept him at 
home to do little jobs and errands for the neighbours, 
which brought in a few coppers a week. During the 
summer months he used to stand near the bridge 
yonder, to watch the carriages that crossed it, as this 
is a favourite road, and put the drag on the wheels. 
One afternoon a gentleman and a lady came up in a 
carriage, and Archie put on the drag as usual. The 
coachman asked him if they could drive to the Trossachs, 
stay there a couple of hours, and be back about nine, 
Archie said they could. The gentleman then dropped 
a shilling into his hand, and off they drove.” 

She paused here, but no one wishing to speak, 
she proceeded again. 

“Tt was a fine dayat the time, and Archie came home 
in high spirits, to give me the shilling. But about 
sunset the sky became overcast, and a storm began, 
just like this. Between the thunder-peals, I heard a 
fearful crash. ‘Dear me,’ I said to Archie, ‘I believe 
the bridge is down. I suppose the water has swept it 
away.’ I knew the bridge was in a bad state. There 
is a stone one now, but it was a wooden one then. 
I had often spoken about the state it was in to 
James Maconachie, the forester, who had charge of 
it, but he took no notice, Though the rain was 
pouring, Archie rushed out to see, and it was just 
as I said. 


lightning came I saw that the bridge was all swept 
away, and the pieces of wood floating down the water.’ 
It was about nine o’clock then. ‘Archie, boy,’ I 
said, ‘you must go and stand on the road a bit from 
the bridge. You know the gentleman and the lady will 


into the water, if you don’t warn them.’ So Archie 
went out and took his stand on the road. The rain 
rushed down in torrents, but he did not mind it much, 
as he was well-used to it, and I promised him a cup of 
tea with sugar when he came back. He waited for half- 
an-hour ; and then he came back. ‘Mother, they’re 
not come,’ he said, ‘ and it’s half-past nine.’ He was 
cold and shivering, poor boy. ‘ But you must go 
again, Archie,’ I said; ‘they will come, as they are 
sure to have left the Trossachs before the storm came 


he went again. He waited another half-hour, when 
on a sudden he saw the lamps, and the carriage came 
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‘Mother,’ he said, ‘it is so dark that I | 
could not see my own hands, but when a flash of | 


up at full speed under torrents of rain, Archie at once 
began shouting: ‘Stop! stop! The bridge is broken! 
The bridge is broken!’ He shouted loud enough to 
be heard in spite of the noise of the storm and the 
rattling of the carriage, but they were going at such a 
rate, that they were within a few yards of the river 
before the coachman got the horses drawn up. 
‘What is the matter?’ shouted the gentleman. 
‘The bridge is broken, sir!’ said Archie, At the 
same moment there was a flash of lightning, and they 
saw with their own eyes the depth into which they were 
just about to plunge. ‘ Preserve us !’ exclaimed the 
coachman, ‘we were but a few steps from our 
death!’ A cry of horror escaped from the gentle- 
man’s lips, ‘What are we to do now?’ he asked. 
We cannot get back to the Trossachs to-night, can 
we?’ ‘Not possible, sir,’ Archie replied. ‘The 
nearest road would take you twenty miles out of 
the way, and it is very difficult to find at night.’ 
‘Is there an inn hereabouts?’ asked the coachman. 
‘ Not for ten miles round, except on the opposite side 
of the water,’ said Archie; ‘but our house is a 
few yards from this, and my mother will give you 
shelter for the night.’ ‘But where are we to put 
the horses ?’ the gentleman asked. ‘ We have a shed 
behind the house,’ said Archie; ‘you may put them 
there, they will be quite safe.’ : 

‘*You may imagine my surprise, sir, when on a 
sudden I heard a carriage stop at the door, and a 
gentleman and lady enter, led by Archie. I made 
them welcome as well as I could. The gentleman 
asked me if I would allow them to spend the night 
under my roof, They were in much the same condi- 
tion as you were in just now—drenched to the skin— 
for their umbrellas and rugs had been but poor 
protection in such an awful storm. I pitied the 
poor lady. She looked very pale, and shivered all 
over. I took her into a little closet, and begged her 
to put on some of the best of my clothes, As I had 
still my late husband’s clothes in my possession (they 
are the same as you have on now, sir,) I could 
also help the gentleman. Archie gave the coachman a 
dry shirt, and they both went off to their beds among 
some straw in the shed. I made a good fire to 
dry the clothes, and managed t2 give the gentleman 
and lady a cup of tea with oat cakes, I saw that it 
did them good, and I was delighted to see the care 
the gentleman took of the lady. I gave up my own 
bed to them, which they took very thankfully ; and I 





soon be up, and they will all go over the bank and | 


made a shake-down for myself in the little closet. 
So we got through the night very well on the whole. 
|The next morning we were all quite contented 
| with our night’s quarters, The clothes were dry 
| again, and the lady was as cheerful and happy as need 

be. Early in the morning, before they awoke, I had 
| sent Archie to the baker's, who lives a mile from this, 
| with the shilling he got from the gentleman. He 
| came back with a half loaf and some butter. I had 

still some tea, so I was able to offer them a breakfast. 
| But they did not take much of it, for they were 
| anxious to drive off, as they had friends at the 


on.’ I gave him his tea and a piece of bread, and off | Trossachs, who would be alarmed about them. So 


| when the carriage was at the door the lady thanked 
|me kindly for what she called my goodness, and 
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put a piece of paper into my hand. The gentleman 
patted Archie on the back, and put something in his 
hand, When they were off I found my piece of 
paper was a five-pound note; and Archie found him- 
self with five sovereigns, You may imagine our amaze- 
ment and joy, sir. I had never seen so much 
money at once in my life before. ‘ Mother,’ cried 
Archie, ‘there will be no getting through it.’ 
Two days after this the lady and gentleman again 
made their appearance. They were accompanied 
by another gentleman, who afterwards turned out 
to. be a painter. The lady again thanked me, 
and said, ‘ You saved our lives, and we cannot for- 
get you.’—‘ Oh, no, ma’am,’ I said, ‘it was the 
Lord’s doing. He put it into my mind.’—‘ Cer- 
tainly He did,’ she said, ‘but He used you as His 
instrument,’—*‘ Or rather your son,’ said the gentle- 
man ; ‘whereis he?’ Archie soon made his appear- 
ance. The gentleman then bade Archie tell his friend 
the painter what had happened on that evening, and 
how he had been watching on the road in the rain and 
lightning, and how he had stopped the carriage. 
After that the gentleman minutely inquired into our 
circumstances, and when he learnt our poverty, and 
how my husband had been a farmer, and how Archie 
would have been brought up one too, had death not 
set all our plans at naught, he looked Archie in the 
face and said, ‘Would you like to go to school, 
and become a farmer?’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ said Archie, 
and his eyes glistened, for though he is present, sir, I 
cannot keep from saying that he was always a good 
boy, and very fond of learning, To be short, sir, he 


offered to take Archie to a place near Stirling, where | 





he would put him with a farmer, and give him school- 
ing at the same time. Of course I had no objection, 
and Archie jumped with joy. He also settled on 
me a pound a week during my life. Soon after, 
he arranged with the laird that I should have a new 
house, and that when Archie grew up he should have 
a farm. After living five years with the farmer, 
Archie came home, and Sir Wilbraham stocked his 
farm for him. 

‘*And that, sir,” said the old woman, ‘‘is the story. 
Archie is a happy husband and father, as you see; 
and every morning and evening we seek a blessing on 
the heads of Sir Wilbraham and his family, and we 
want words to thank Him for the wonderful way in 
which He has been a Husband of the widow, and a 
Father of the fatherless.” 

Tears stood in the good woman’s eyes when she had 
finished her story, and Archie tossed his baby up and 
down in his arms, saying: ‘* Yes, darling, it is just 
so ; and when you're big, we'll tell you all about it.” 

Meanwhile the weather had cleared up, and was 
bright and beautiful. Our clothes were dry now, 
and we went into the bed-room to put them on. 

*¢ John,” said George to me, ‘* we must make a 
present of a five-pound-note to the baby, and send 
him one every year till he is of age.” 

“Done!” I said; ‘I will run shares with you.’s 

Before we took leave of the kind people, we onco 
more looked at the picture, which now seemed to 
possess new beauties. And on our way home again, 
we agreed that of all our ‘‘ Highland excursions,” 
this, though likely to be the last, was certainly not 
the least. JOHN ARMITAGE. 





HOW TO USE THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
IlI.—ANTIOCH TO ROME. 
| should be guided by the Holy Ghost, not eastward, to 


Our attention is now fixed on the church at 
Antioch, Jerusalem is no longer the mother of 
churches. The days of her place among the ‘ thou- 
sands of Israel” are numbered. The promptings of 
the missionary Spirit have departed elsewhere. At 
Antioch first His voice is heard, and the two, Barnabas 
and Saul, are specially designated for the work. But 


| 


they were thus designated, be it remembered, in the | 


midst of solemn prayer and fasting, and from among 
the number of appointed ministers of the church there. 
Before we are told of their designation, these parti- 
culars are emphatically impressed on us (ch. xiii. 1). 
And now we begin a series of missionary journeys, 


' the land of primitive history, and of the springs of 
| Judaism, but to the west, where lay the Gentile 


world with its intellect, and its arts, and its arms, to 
be won for the Gospel of Christ. 

Westward—but whither? As they stood on the 
coast looking seaward, the native island of Barnabas 
lifted its blue hills in the horizon. The guidance of 
the Spirit fell in with the yearnings of the Apostle’s 
heart, and Salamis in Cyprus witnessed the opening 


| of the first missionary teaching. It may seem strange, 
| that we hear of their preaching in Salamis only in 


which it is not our intention to follow in detail, but 


ouly to trace in so far as they bring out points essen 


tial to the understanding of the history, and to the | 


development of the purpose of the writer. 

From Antioch, the great stream of commerce flowed 
westward, down the river Orontes, to Seleucia, the 
port of the city. And as Antioch had been chosen as 
the second resting-place of the Church, because of its 
Gentile character, it was natural that the missionaries 








the synagogues of the Jews. If I mistake not, the 
incident which follows is not unconnected with this 
circumstance. Whatever may have been their own 
intention about speaking the Word to the Gentiles, 
their purpose is hastened, or anticipated, by the Pro- 
vidence of God. They are sent for by the Roman 
governor of the island, and achieve the first victory 
of the Gospel in his person. This incident is notable 


| for the first outbreak, in the rebuking and punishment 


of the sorcerer Bar-jesus, of the fervour and power of | 
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the Holy Ghost in Saul. Hitherto,, Barnabas has | 
been foremost, and Saul has kept in the background. | 
Here first, and henceforward, Saul becomes ‘‘the chief | 
speaker.” 

But here, also, we have in conflict together two of | | 
the influences which strove for the mastery of the | 
heathen world. Paganism, as such, was worn out: | 
its fables were seen through, its worship despised. 
There was in it norelief to the conscience, no satis- | 
faction to the soul. On its wreck was arising the 
influence. of Oriental magic, which, founded on the 
truth of Judaism, perverted it, by mingling with it | 
the unhallowed rites and practices of superstition, It 
claimed intercourse with powerful spirits, and the 
gift of foretelling futurity. It gained influence and 
position for various designing men who were found 
about the courts of emperors and rulers. Here first, 
at Paphos in Cyprus, this new religious element came 
into decisive conflict with Christianity.. Before this, 
at Samaria, it had been seen how alien the Spirit of 
the Gospel was from that of the professors of magic: 
here it wag to be seen, which of the two was really 
in possession of gifts of power, and in communion 
with the Spirit of God. The result is the conversion 
of the deputy to the faith, and the overthrow and 
disgrace of Elymas. 

.Henceforward, we have in Scripture history no | 
record of magic as an antagonist of the Gospel of | | 
Christ. We have indeed a faint trace of a cognate | 
influence bemg at work in the Colossian church, but | 
it is hardly traceable to the same source. Tradition | 
tells us of conflicts between the Apostles Peter and 
Paul and Simon Magus, at Rome ; and the subse- 
quent history of the Church records the baneful in- 
fluence of the magical doctrines of the East in 
mingling themselves with and corrupting the purity 
of the Christian faith. 

Coincident with, rather than consequent upon, this 
triumph of the Gospel, is the change of appellation | 
of the new Apostle from Saul to Paul. Such | 
changes, on the part of Jews much employed and | 
known among the Gentiles, were very common. The | 
commentators give us a long list of them, all having | 
the same feature as this,—the similarity in sound | 
of the new name to the old one. Saul was a/| 
Hebrew name, unknown to Roman ears. Paulus | 
was one of their own ordinary appellatious. What | 
more obvious, than the substitution of the well- 
known for the unknown? That Paulus was on this | 
occasion also the name of the governor who was con- 
verted to the faith, may have rendered the change all 
the more obvious. But that the Apostle himself, as 
some have thought, took the new name as a kind of 
trophy of this his first missionary achievement, seems 
to me in the last degree improbable, and indeed in- 
consistent with the whole character of St. Paul. The 
name was given by others, rather than assumed by 
himself ; given perhaps all the more readily on account 
of this resemblance ; but given certainly in confor- 
mity with a practice so common as to need no justifi- 
cation other than its prevalence. 

One particular is noticeable in the resumption of 
the narrative after the conversion of Serius Paulus. 
We are told that “Paul and his company ” loosed | 














| dead. 


from Paphos—-the preference being at ouce given to 
St. Paul, as henceforth the chief person. This is the 
more to be observed, because up to this point St. Luke 
has been careful to allot the superior place to Barnabas: 

see ch, ix. 27; xi 30; xiii. 1, 2, 7. The remaining 
places where Barnabas is placed first (xiv. 12,14; 

xv. 12, 25, 3741) seem to rest each upon reasons 


| Special to itself. 


The course of the Apostles led them to the opposite 
coast of Asia Minor. And here one of the band, 
forsaking them, returned to Jerusalem. We can 
hardly be wrong in ascribing the defection of John 
Mark, not to indisposition for the work, or fear of its 
hardships, but to the fact of his Jerusalem birth 
(which seems implied in ch. xii. 12), and his un- 
readiness to engage in a mission so pointedly to the 
Gentiles as this now promised to be. Thus his want 
of sympathy with the great object of St. Paul's 
ministry will fully account for the determination with 
which the great Apostle afterwards repudiated his 
co-operation for the second missionary journey (ch. xv. 
36—41). We know, from Gal. ii, 13, that even 
Barnabas was not so fully convinced as might have 
been wished, with regard to the work among the 
Gentiles; and John Mark, his relative, would have 
| formed, perhaps, with him a party against St. Paul in 
any question of a difficult nature which might arise. 

Such considerations are the more forced on our 
minds, by finding that at the very first place where 
the Word is preached in Asia Minor, Autioch in 
Pisidia, the question as between Jew and Gentile 
assumes a decisive form. Here the Apostles are 
invited to speak in the synagogue; and St. Paul 
delivers « long and solemn discourse inaugurating his 
commission to Israel. His invitation to them being 
deliberately rejected, and the Gentiles gladly receiving 
it, the ministry of the Word henceforth turns toward 
these latter, and an abundant harvest of Gentile con- 
verts is reaped. Henceforth waxes onward the con- 
flict between the Apostle of the Gentiles and his own 
countrymen, the Jews. These last drive Paul and 
Barnabas out of Antioch in Pisidia ; when, undeterred 
by their hostility, the Apostles renew their preaching 
in the synagogue at Iconium, they drive them thence 
also ; at Lystra, where the people, recalling their old 
traditions of appearances of the gods in human shape, 
would have worshipped Barnabas and Paul, unbelieving 
Jews from Antioch and Iconium persnade the fickle 
multitude to stone Paul, and cast him out of the city as 
However, the Apostles are not daunted ; they 
return the same way, building up the churches which 
they had already founded, and teaching the disciples 
that through much tribulation we must enter into the 
kingdom of God. All this is most important, as carry- 
ing on the Church to the decision of the great ques- 
tion between Jew and Gentile, now immediately to 
be brought under dispute among ihe apostolic body. 

The circumstances and the issue of the great 
apostolic council in Acts xv., are well known. Its 
importance cannot be overrated. It amounted to a 
deliberate sanction, by the whole church assembled, 
of the proceedings of the two missionaries among the 
Gentiles: and it resulted in a decree, issued with the 
assertion of the divine authority of the Holy Spirit 
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Himself, and of the Apostles and elder brethren, 
confirming the exemption of Gentile converts from 
the requirements of the Jewish ceremonial law. One 
or two points only were reserved, and’ those rather of 
necessary obligation than of special enactment. 

We now come to the second great missionary 
journey ; in noting which we shall observe the plan 
before laid down, and adduce such things only as 
concern the larger features of the progress of the 
Church. 

The journey was to have been undertaken by both 
the Apostlés, at the instigation of St. Paul. Why 
it was not thus carried out, we have already explained. 
Let us cast a glance at the position of mutters in 
Antioch at its commencement. 


of speaking in the Spirit to the Church,’ had ‘come 
down from Jerusalem with the decree from the coun- 
cil. | We can hardly be wrong in recognising this as 
the time spoken of in Gal. ii. 11 and following, when 
‘¢ certain from James” came down to Antioch.’ Their 
arrival seems to have been a short time delayed after 
that of Paul and Barnabas, and another, now men- 
tioned for the last time in’ Scripture story—even 
St. Peter himself: During the interval before their 
coming, St. Peter had been taking the full liberty 
granted him by the apostolic decision.’ But on their 
arrival he withdrew himself, and restricted his con- 
verse to those who lived as did the Jews. Of the 
two messengers, Judas and Silas, both of course 
were ab one as to the main purport of the decree. 
But it would seem as if both were not at one as to 
the duty of Jews with regard to’ Gentile ‘converts. 
The notice (ver. 33), that Judas returned to Jeru- 
salem,’ whereas we find by ver. 30 (not' by ver. 34, 
which is spurious,—see at the end of this article) that 
Silas remained in Antioch, seems to’ import, ‘that 
the latter at all events was more in’ sympathy with 
the’ state of things at Antioch ‘than the“former ; an 
impression which is” presently confirmed. The dis- 
simulation of Peter, Barnabas, and others, with regard 
to the obligation of living as did the Jews, had evi- 
dently no small share in precipitating St. Paul into 
the determination, which the wish of Barnabas to take 
John Mark with them ripened into practice, to shake 
loose from him ‘the influence and ‘the co-operation of 
those ‘who were not hearty in ‘their determination to 
stund fast in the liberty wherewith Christ had made 
thein free. .So, having chosen Silas as his companion, 
and having evidently the church at Antioch heartily on 
his side, he set out, passing through Syria, and traver- 
sing his native land, Cilicia, confirming the churches in 
the faith, Besides the general meaning which these 
words naturally bear, we are obviously led to under- 
stand that a special confirmation of their stedfastness 
is intended, viz., that which would be brought about 
by delivering to them the decrees of the council at 
Jerusalem, which had now become the charter of 
their Christian liberty. 

The chief incident of this part of the new journey 
was the adoption of Timotheus, or Timothy, as a com- 
panion and helper of St. Paul. 
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Judas and Silas, | 
themselves prophets, i.e. endowed with the faculty | 





This young disciple, | ancient world. 
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well reported of by the churches in Lystra and 
Iconium,—appeared to the Apostle specially adapted 
to accompany and minister to him in his missionary 
work, That he took him and circumcised him, be- 
cause of the Jews in those parts, is so far from being, 
as some have thought, inconsistent with his principles 
and practice on other occasions, that it furnishes us 
with an admirable illustration of his maxim of becom- 
ing to the Jews as a Jew, that he might gain the 
Jews ; and is, as Baumgarten has admirably shown, 
an example of the exercise of that liberty which was 
free to choose or to reject a particular course of 
action, according to the necessity of the case. His 
previous refusal to circumcise Titus at Jerusalem 
(Gal. ii. 3), was not inconsistent with this act, but 
was an exercise of the same liberty, acting under 
different circumstances. 

The subject of the course which Timothy accom- 
plished as the minister of St. Paul, serving with him 
as a son with a father in the Gospel, will come before 
us for remark in our article on the Epistles to Timothy. 
At present I will only say, that this adoption of a 
fellow-labourer who was half a Gentile, lay com- 
pletely in the course of St. Paul’s whole proceeding 
in his missionary life, and formed a marked step for- 
ward in his assertion of apostolic independence. 

Of the Asiatic portion of the missionary work of 
this journey, we know but little in detail. Evidently, 
from hints furnished in the Epistles, it was full of 
incidents of importance, both to the territory passed 
through, and to the Apostle himself. Taking a 
northerly direction from Lycaonia, he traversed the 
great central province of Galatia, founding churches 
among its ardent and fickle people. There, as we 
lean from notices in’ his Epistle to them, he 
lengthened his stay, owing to being afflicted with 
feeble health, and was with them in weakness and 
fear and much trembling; and his constitutional 
trouble, probably some distressing nervous affection, 
seems to have proved a more than common interrup- 
tion to his work (Gal. iv. 13). How long he was 
thus detained, we are not informed; but the cir- 
cumstance is otherwise interesting to us, as perhaps 
connected with the accession to the missionary party 
of Luke, the physician, which took place very shortly 
afterwards; To this accession we owe the precision 
and detail of the subsequent part of the narrative, 
during the whole of the incidents of which, even when 
the first person plural is not used, there is reason to 
believe that he accompanied St. Paul. 

And now, guided ‘by a divine intimation, the apos- 
tolic band first set foot in Europe. The incidents at 
Philippi, at Thessalonica, at Bercea, are well known 
to all. Pursued everywhere by the active enmity of 
the Jews, the party is constrained to break up for the 
present, and to convey away St. Paul from those who 
sought his life. 

And thus we have him brought to Athens, and are 
introduced to one of the most remarkable episodes 
in his missionary history. Jerusalem, Athens, Rome, 
—these were the three great centres of interest in the 
Each had its peculiar civilisation : 


born of a Gentile father, but inheriting the true faith | each contributed an important and indispensable con- 
of Judaism from his mother and grandmother,—and | tingent to the training of mankind for the influences 
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of the latter dispensation. Adopting the Scriptural | this. intention was immediately carried out; |The 
threefold division of man into spirit, soul, and body, | latter portion also followed, but in a manner very 
and understanding by tho first of these the higher | different from that proposed by the Apostle. Having 
aspirations and communicated life arising from contact | stayed three months at Corinth, where the church 
with God,—by the second, the intelligent animating | required his presence, owing to the irregularities and 


principle of personality, by which we are distinguished 
from the lower orders of creation,—and by the third, 
the animal life, with its various phases of economical, 
social, and political well-being ; then we may say, 
that to Jerusalem we owe the culture of man’s spirit ; 
to Athens, that of his soul; to Rome, that of his 


the questions which are dealt with in the Epistles 
to the Corinthians,—he passed back into Asia, not 
without apprehension, which he touchingly expressed 
to the elders of Ephesus, that his course was draw- 





ing to an end... The Jews had been seeking his life 
at Corinth, and this hal compelled him to adopt a 


| art, on a spot the most signalised by the triumphs of 


body. In each of these centres of humanity did the | different route to Asia from that which he had in- 
great Apostle testify to the faith of Christ, the re- | tended. Many signs were given, that this, his visit to 
generation of our whole nature. | J erusalem, would witness the culmination of their 

But in none of them does his capacity for his | hatred against. him. How this happened, is too well 
wonderful work more signally appear, than at Athens. | known to require notice here. It may suffice to re- 
There, amidst the most subtle intellects of the age, | mark, that the providential fact of his Roman citizen- 
in the presence of the highest examples of human | ship saved him from their conspiracies ; and: that 
after a two years detention in custody at Cssarea, 
| he set out, with Luke and Aristarchus, a prisoner, 
for Rome, to be brought before Cwsar, to whom he 


human genius, does he plead for the purer faith and 
the higher philosophy, in a speech, of which it is not 
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| too much to say, that it is the most beautiful specimen 


extant in language, of fitting thoughts clothed in 
fitting words. The ‘apples of gold in pictures of 
silver” were never more aptly exemplified. With 
the most exquisite tact, he introduces his subject by 
dwelling on the acknowledged tendencies and the 
patent confessions of his hearers; when it has been 
thus introduced, he confirms his sayings by the words 
of their own poets ; and in all his speech, ingratiates 
himself with them by the use of language and forms 
of thought to which their tastes and habits were 
accustomed, 

But it was not in the metropolis of the human 
intellect that the permanent foundations of the Church 
in,Europe were to be laid. The great and dissolute 
Corinth was at that time the capital city of Greece; 
and there the Apostle fixes himself for eighteen 
months, founding the church with which we afterwards 
become so familiar. 

Events are now hurried along in St. Luke’s. nar- 
rative, and in a few verses, at the end of ch. xviii. we 
haye related the return by Ephesus to Palestine, a 
visit to Jerusalem, a sojourn at Antioch, and a second 
journey through Galatia and Phrygia, to confirm the 
churches already founded. 

At the end of this, we have related another long 
sojourn of St. Paul, and this time at Ephesus, the 
heathen metropolis, in arts, learning, and religion, of 
Asia Minor. At Ephesus, he is brought into conflict 


‘with another form of prevalent superstition, and 


eventually encounters the hostility of the upholders of 
the great ‘‘ pilgrimage church ” of the lady of Ephesus, 
known and worshipped throughout Asia and the 
world. As we read the living description of the 
tumult, and the words of the speakers, the mind 
recalls scenes of travel among the hardly less than 
Pagan superstitions of modern Europe, and feels that 
the conflict between Satan and Christ is now much 
what it was in the earliest times. 

When the tumult happened which this conflict 
occasioned, the Apostle was already intending to pass 
over into Europe, and then, after visiting Jerusalem, 
to see Rome, 


had appealed. 

But before we advance further, we must not forget 
to cast a glance at the state of Gentile and Jewish 
Christianity, as shown by the incidents of this, St, 
Paul’s last -recorded visit to Jerusalem. On his 
arrival, there appears to have been a reluctance to 
come into direct. contact with the church; at all 
events, without previous preparation. The band had 
been lodged sat Caesarea with Philip, now known 
as the Evangelist, who had been one of the seven— 
the former converter of the Samarians and of the 
Ethiopian eunuch, There he had been prophetically 
warned, but in vain, of the dangers which awaited him 





in the Holy City; even their special form, the being 
| delivered by the Jews to the Gentiles, being specified. 
| His whole approach seems to have been marked with 
| caution, His party are conveyed by those who ac- 
| companied them from Czsarea, not at once to James 
| and the church, but to an aged Cyprian disciple. 
| Though it is stated that the brethren received them 
| gladly, yet it, would seem as if these words were 


| rather to bea understood of the greetings of individual 
believers, ‘than of any enthusiastic welcome from the 
| official heads..of the church. On the next day there 
is a formal audience given y James and the elders of 
| the Jerusalem church, Paul and his company. being 
| present ; and a formal statement, a report, made, by 
| him of all that. God had done by his ministry amid 
| the Gentiles, «Now let us notice the impression made 
on the assembled church by this narrative. First, 
| they glorified God. . They were not prepared to dis- 
| own the work of God among the Gentiles, nor to deny 
'to the Gentile church its proper and independent 
| standing before God. As to these main points, the 
| two parties were at one, as they were with regard 
to Him in whose name and to whose glory the work 
_had been accomplished. But in this unity on the 
| main point, there was still diversity and independence 
| in the views of the two parties on the standing of the 
| Jewish Church. St. Paul stood compromised to the 
assertion that in Christ there was neither Jew nor 
Gentile. He had again and again aftirmed the tran- 





After the tumult, the former part of | sitional and occasional character of the law of Moses, 
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and the absolute death to the law of those who had | 
become believers in Christ. The observance of feasts 
and Sabbaths, the abstinence from meats, had been | 
again and again declared by him to be things abso- 
lutely indifferent, except for secondary and temporary 
considerations. Nay, he had even charged those who 
maintained the necessity of circumcision, with causing 
apostasy from Christ. But now he stood face to face 
with those who upheld in their own persons the an- 
cient obligations, and enforced them on the Jewish 
believers ; with those who viewed all things through 
a Jewish medium, and could not entertain the idea of | 
a Church of Christ dissociated from the ancient obser- 
vations of times, and places, and ceremonies. 

In some very beautiful remarks on this unity in 
the main in the midst of such weighty differences, 
Baumgarten bids us observe, that such ought ever to 
be the attitude towards each other observed by the 
great parties in the Church : independence and firm- | 
ness in their own course according to their con- 
sciences, and at the same time generous and unselfish | 
recognition of God’s work in and by each other. 

See, he observes, how clear and pure is the conduct 
of each on this occasion. The Apostle of the Gentiles | 
simply relating God’s work done by him, without bring- 
ing into prominence the conflict in which he had been | 
incessantly engaged with the very principles whose | 
representatives were before him: and, on the other 
hand, the Apostle of the circumcision, and his com- 
pany, glorifying God for the work thus accomplished, 
without forgetting, but at the same time without ob- 
jecting, that it had been carried on in coutravention 
of principles which they held dear as life itself. 

In the manifestation of this unity in the midst of | 
difference, we may, he thinks, account for the great 
earnestuess of spirit with which St. Paul had made 
this one journey to Jerusalem, in spite of the warnings 
of danger which had been given him, and in spite of 
his own dim forebodings of a disastrous personal re- 
sult. His own words to the elders of Ephesus at 
Miletus (Acts xx. 24), are remarkable as bearing out 
this idea. ‘I count not my life of any account to | 
myself, in comparison with the finishing my course, 
and the ministry which I received from the Lord 
Jesus, the completing my testimony to the Gospel of 
the grace of God.” By these last words, he indi- 
cates that Gospel of liberty from the works of the | 
law, which he preached among the heathen ; and it | 
was to obtain from the church at Jerusalem the full 
recognition of this work of God by him, that he was 
thus willing to risk his life, in the visit to the very | 
stronghold of his enemies, the unbelieving Jews. 

The reply of James and the elders is no less re- 
markable than what has been already noticed. It 
shows a state of things in the church which is worth | 
our coutemplation. ‘Thou beholdest, brother, how | 
many myriads there are among the Jews of believers, 
and all are zealous for the law: and they were in- 
structed concerning thee, that thou teachest apostasy 
from Moses to all the Jews who are among the 
Gentiles, ordering them not to circumcise their chil- 
dren, nor yet to walk according to the customs.” It | 
is surprising here to find, on the one hand, that the | 
number of Jewish believers is stated to be so large ; | 


| destruction of Jerusalem, a great outbreak of apparent | 


| message of the Spirit to the Churches in the Apo- 


| one of his visits to the temple, Trophimus a Gentile, 
| one of his companions, stirred up the people against 


| —not the preaching of Jesus of Nazareth as the 
| Messiah, but the admission of the Gentiles to equal | 


'@ wish that the excellent author of this little treatise 


| written on the Scriptures in our day, that has tended | 


| tabularium of the Capitol, dwelling in his hired house | 








and on the other, to see that the Jewish churches | 
had already assumed so definite an attitude of hos. | 
tility towards Pauline Christianity. 
the former point, we are led to suppose that there | 
must have been, in the apostolic time, before the 


success of the Gospel among the Jews, otherwise un- 
known to us, Indeed an ancient Christian writer, 
Hegesippus, tells us that at one time, from the great 
number of rulers who believed, the Scribes and 
Pharisees feared that the whole nation would acknow. 
ledge Jesus as their Messiah. And as to the other 
point, we may observe that the Jewish churches, in 
carefully circulating this adverse opinion of Paul and 
his teaching (the term used is a remarkable one; 
they were orally instructed, ‘‘catechised respecting 
thee ”), are exhibited to us as already in that course 
of rapid decline from the purity of the faith, the 
progress of which we may trace in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, where apostasy from Christ is the sin of 
which above all others they stand in peril,—and in the 


calypse. 

The advice given to St. Paul by James and the 
elders, wise as it doubtless was, with a view to con- 
ciliate the Jewish believers, proved in the end the 
means oi awakening against him the bitter hostility 
of his own people. The Asiatic Jews, believing, or 
feigning to believe, that they had seen with him, on 


him, and threw all Jerusalem into uproar. 

What followed is well known to us all, and need \ 
not be dwelt upon here. Only let the reader observe, 
that at the very mention of Paul’s mission to the 
Gentiles, the riot breaks out afresh ; clearly showing 
what was the salient point of the enmity against him ; 


privilege with the Jews themselves. 

We pass rapidly on to the end: reminding the 
reader that the delightful narrative of the voyage and 
the shipwreck has in our time received most interest- | 
ing elucidation from the little work of Mr. Smith of 
Jordanbill, in which he has laid down minutely and 
satisfactorily, from personal nautical observation, and | 
from that of others, every particular of the course, and 
every detail of the disaster. I cannot help expressing 


might be induced to put it into a small tract for 
popular use, I know of nothing which has been 


so much to give life and reality to a portion of the 
sacred narrative. 

It is hard for one, who loves the very stones of | 
Rome, to pass over all the thoughts which arise in his | 
mind, as he thinks of the great Apostle treading the | 
rude and massive pavement of the Appian Way, and | 
passing under that arch of Drusus at the PortaS. | 
Sebastiano, toiling up the Capitoline Hill past the 


in the Via Lata or elsewhere, imprisoned in those 

painted caves in the Prietorian Camp, and at last | 
pouring out his blood for Christ at the Tre Fontane, 
— 
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on the road to Ostia, But these thisigs can only be | 
thus mentioned, and our article drawn to a close with 
a notice of what, for its purpose, is more important— 
the object of St. Paul’s conduct and discourse to the 
Jews in Rome, aud the reason of the history closing 
as it does. 

The Christian church at Rome was unquestionably 
the first of all the Gentile churches in importance. 
To it the Apostle had already written the most 
elaborate and greatest of his epistles, Yet in this 
narrative no notice of that church is found, further 
than that brethren came out to meet St. Paul on the 





Appian Way. On the other hand, his whole care on 
his arrival appears to have been for the Jews, whom 
he forthwith assembles at his lodging. How is this 
to be accounted for ? 

The answer is not far to seek : and is one which 
admirably sets forth the unity of design of our history. | 
It is found partly in the fact, that St. Luke does not 
commonly relate that which took place in the Christian 
churches already founded. St. Paul spent three 
years at Ephesus—and a year and a half on one | 
occasion, and three months on another, at Corinth ;— | 
but we hear nothing which took place among the | 
Christians themselves during these periods, This of | 
itself would be enough to vindicate our history from | 
the charge of inconsistency, in the omission of notice | 
of the Christian church at Rome. But there is 
another reason, even more apposite. ‘his narrative | 
is evidently drawn up under the personal superin- | 
tendence of the Apostle. It is a record of his zeal | 
and love for Israel, his own people, *‘ The Jew first, | 
and also the Gentile,” is the leading maxim of the | 
missionary work of even the great Apostle of the | 
Gentiles himself. And as this was the order in which 
our Lord’s parting command had laid down the spread | 
of the Testimony to Himself, so this book, which is | 
but an exemplification how that command was carried | 
out, ends with the final attempt of St. Paul for the | 
conversion of his countrymen, We know from him- 
self (Rom. xi. 25, 26) that when the fulness of the 
Gentiles was come in, Israel was to be saved. His | 
work amongst the Gentiles had now reached its highest , 
point. Asia and Europe—Antioch, Athens, Corinth,— | 
had been filled with his testimony of the Gospel of 
the grace of God: it might seem to him, now that he 
had reached the chief city of the world, now that he 
had seen and joined himself to the great Gentile | 
Church there founded, that the moment was come for 
Israel to look on Him whom they had pierced. 

But gently, and cautiously, he clears the way before 
him for this testimony : taking care that his appearing» 
as a prisoner from Judea, and his having appealed to | 
Cesar, should not in their minds create a prejudice 
against him. And thus he opens his commission, and | 
once more goes over the accustomed ground, persuading | 
them concerning Jesus from the law of Moses and | 
from the Prophets, from morning to evening. On 
this there was a division among them, ending, as the 
atrative implies, in the official rejection of the 
Apostle’s message. On this he dismisses them, re- | 








markably enough with the very same prophetic words | 
of Isaiah, with which our Lord had opened His teach- 


ing by parables. | 


a 





And, this having been done, the history of this 
book closes: and with it, the historical Scriptures. 
All further notices have to be gleaned from the 
Epistles, and the Book of Revelation. 

For this apparently abrupt termination, the best 
assignable reason beyond doubt is, that at the end of 
the two years here spoken of, during which Paul 
dwelt in his hired house at Rome, this book, the Acts 
of the Apostles, was published ; and therefore there 
was nothing more to tell. Another reason coincides 
with this, viz., that the subject of the book has now 
reached a certain cdmpletion, the preaching of the 
Word having been brought as far as to Rome itself, 
the capital of the world. But too much weight must 
not be laid upon this, The original commission by 
our Lord (ch, i. 8), did not stop but with ‘ the ends of’ 
the earth:” and there can be no doubt that had there 
been a further journey of St. Paul, and wider dis- 
persion of the testimony to relate, it would have been 
related. 

I close this series of our New Testament notices 
with the usual tables of matters to be otherwise read, 
or otherwise rendered from the Greek, in the long 
portion which has been under our notice. 

First, for passages which should be otherwise read 
in the Greek text. 

In ch, xiii. 18, it is doubtful (see margin of Eng- 
lish version) whether the term ought to be ‘‘bore their 
manners,” or, ‘‘bore them as a nurse.” The difference 
is that of only one letter in the Greek, and the ancient 
manuscripts are divided in ,their testimony. In 
ver. 42, for “‘when the Jews were gone out of the syna- 
gogue, the Gentiles besought,” read *‘ now when they 
were going out, they besought.” 

Ch. xiv. 17, most of the ancient MSS. read ‘* your 
hearts,” not ** owr hearts.” 

Ch. xv. 7, ** among us,” should be ‘‘ among you.” 
In ver. 11, omit ‘ Christ.” In verses 17, 18, there 
is a remarkable variety of reading. That in our ver- 
sion, ‘*saith the Lord, who doeth all these things. Known 
unto God are all His works from the beginning of 
the world,” is only found, as it stands, in some of 
the ancient Latin MSS. The reading of the three 
most ancient, and of several others of good authority, 
is merely this: ** saith the Lord, who- maketh these 
things known from the beginning.” And this read- 
ing is now generally adopted. In ver. 23, for ‘the 
apostles, and elders, and brethren,” read, ‘‘the apostles 
and the elder brethren.” In ver, 24, omit ‘* saying, 
Ye must be circumcised, and keep the law.” In ver, 33, 
for ‘*the apostles,” read, ‘‘them that sent them.” 
Ver. 34 is omitted altogether by. our three oldest 
MSS. It has been inserted in order to explain the 
circumstance that Silas afterwards went from Antioch 
with St. Paul. One of the old MSS. which con- 
tains it, further inserts, ‘‘but Judas went by him- 
self :” thus showing plainly the apocryphal character 
of the verse. In ver. 36, for ‘‘ our brethren,” read, 
‘the brethren.” In ver. 40, for ‘* God,” read, ‘* the 
Lord.” 

In ch. xvi. 7, for ‘* the Spirit,” read, ‘‘ the Spirit 
of Jesus.” In ver. 10, for ‘‘ the Lord,” read, ‘‘ God.” 
In ver. 13, for ‘‘ out of the city,” read, *‘ out of the 
gate.” In ver. 31, omit ‘* Christ.” 
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Ch. xvii. 5, omit ‘* which believed not.” Ver. 27, 
for ‘‘ the Lord,” read, ‘* God.” 

Ch. xviii. 1, for ‘‘ Paul departed,” read, ‘‘he de- 
parted.” In ver. 5, for “was pressed in the spirit,” 
read, ‘* was earnestly occupied in discoursing.” In 
ver. 15, for “if it be a question,” read, ‘‘if there be 
questions.” In ver. 17, for ‘‘ then all the Greeks 
took,” read, ‘‘ then they all took.” In ver. 19, read 
“and they came to Ephesus, and he left them there.” 
In ver. 20, omit “‘with them.” Ver. 21 ought to 
stand thus: ‘‘ But bidding them farewell, and saying 
I will return again unto you, if God will, he sailed 
from Ephesus,” omitting all the rest. In ver, 25, for 
*< the things of the Lord,” read, ‘‘ the things concern- 
ing Jesus.” In ver. 26, for *‘ Aquila and Priscilla,” 
read, ‘Priscilla and Aquila” (see Rom. xvi, 3: 2 
Tim. iv. 19). In the same verse, omit “‘ of God.” 

Ch. xix. 4, omit ‘ Christ.” In ver. 9, omit 
* one.” In ver. 10, omit ‘* Jesus.” In ver. 16, 
for ‘overcame them,” read, ‘overcame both of 
them.” There seem to have been two thus employed 
on this particular occasion. In ver. 29, for ‘‘ the 
whole city,” read, ‘the city.” In ver. 35, omit 
“¢ goddess.” In ver. 37, for ** your goddess,” read, 
“our goddess,” 

Ch. xx. 4, read, ‘‘Sopater, the son of Pyrrhus, a 
Bercean.” Ver. 7, for ‘* the disciples,” read, ‘* we.” 
Ver. 8, for ‘* they were,” read “we were.” Ver. 11, 
for *“bread,” read, ‘the bread”—i.¢., the usual 
sacramental bread. Ver. 19, omit “‘ many.” Ver. 
21, omit “Christ.” . Ver. 24 ought to stand thus : 
**But I hold my life of no account, nor precious to 
me, in comparison of finishing my course, and the 
ministry which I received from the Lord Jesus, to 
complete my testimony of the gospel of the grace 
of God.” In ver. 25, the words, “of God,” should 
be omitted. In ver. 28, there is great question 
between the readings, “the Church of God,” and 
*“the Church of the Lord ;” the great MSS. being 
divided. The whole matter will be found discussed 
in my note on the place. The result has been that I 
see no reason for departing from the reading, ‘‘ the 
Church of God,” which is found in our two oldest 
MSS., the Sinaitic and the Vatican. In ver. 29, omit 
“< For,” and “this :” and in ver. 32, omit ** brethren :” 
and in ver. 34, omit ‘‘ yea.” 

In ch. xxi. 8, for “we that were of Paul’s com- 
pany,” read ** we.” 
read, “God ':” and for “of Jews,” read, ‘‘among the 
Jews.” ‘Ver. 24, for “may know,” read, ‘ shall 
know.” 

In ch. xxii. 3, omit “verily.” Ver. 9, omit 
“and were afraid.” Ver. 16, for “the name of the 
Lord,” read, *‘ his name.” “In ver. 20, omit ‘‘ wnto 
his death” (it has been supplied from ch. viii. 1, and 
is not found hera in any of the oldest MSS.), In 
ver. 26, for *‘ take heed what thow doest,” read, ‘* what 
art thou about to do?” In ver. 30, for *‘ to appear,” 
read, “* to assemble :” and for ** their council,” ‘ the 
council.” 

In ch. xxiii. 6, for ** the son of a Pharisce,” read, 
*¢ the son of Pharisees.” In ver. 9, for ‘‘ the scribes,” 
read, *‘ some of the scribes ;”” and for the latter part of 
the verse read, ‘‘but peradventure a spirit or an angel 


In ver. 20, for ‘‘the Lord,” | 


| hath spoken to him:” omitting ‘let us not fight 
| against God,” which words are net in the. oldest 
| MSS., and have apparently found their way in from 
| ch. v. 39. In ver. 11, omit ‘* Paul.” In ver. 12, 
for “certain of the Jews,” read, *‘the Jews.” In 
| ver. 20, for ‘as though they would enquire,” read, 
€as though thou wouldest enquire.” In ver. 30, the 
true reading is, *‘ But when it was told me, that a 
| plot was prepared against the man.” At the end of 
the verse, omit ‘* Farewell.” 

Ch, xxiv. 1, for ‘‘ the clders,” read, ‘‘ some of the 
| elders.” Vv. 6—8; the whole passage from “we 
took” to ‘*come unto thee,” is omitted in the 
principal ancient MSS. It must here be matter of 
doubt, how far we may discern traces of deliberate 
abridgment of the text in the Acts, in the earliest 
MSS, This is only one of numerous passages, where 
it appears most unlikely that the shorter text should 
have been the original. In such cases, the words in 
question should be retained, but enclosed within 
brackets, to denote their doubtful genuineness, - In 
ver. 10, for ‘‘ the more cheerfully,” read, ‘* cheer- 


fully.’ In ver. 13, for * prove,” read, ‘‘ prove unto 
thee.” In ver. 15, omit ‘‘of the dead.’’ In ver. 18, 
for ‘* whereupon,” read, ‘amidst which.” Ver. 22, 


for ‘‘and when Felix heard these things,” read, ‘and 


Felix,” omitting ‘‘he” below. In ver. 23, for ‘‘ Paul,” 
read, “him:” and at the end of the verse, omit ‘or 
come.” Inver. 26, omit *‘ that he might loose him.” 

Ch, xxv. 2, for ‘‘the high pricst,” read, ‘*‘ the chief 
priests.” In ver. 6, it should stand as in the margin 
of our version, *‘ not more than eight or ten days,” 
The alteration has probably been made, because it was 
supposed that Scripture could not leave anything 
uncertain. In ver. 7, after ‘‘round about,” insert 
“him:” and omit ‘against. Paul,” beginning the 
next verse, ‘* while Paul answered for himself.” Ver. 
11 should begin, ‘‘If indeed I be an offender.” In 
ver. 16, omit ‘‘ to die.” In ver. 18, for ** none accu- 
sation,” read, ‘* no wicked accusation,’’ 

Ch. xxvi, 15, for *‘he,” read, ‘* the Lord :” ver. 17, 
omit “now.” In ver. 30, omit * when he had thus 
spoken.” 

Ch. xxvii. 2, read, ‘‘a ship of Adramyttium which 
was to sail towards the coasts of Asia, we put to sea.” 
Ver. 12, omit ‘‘also.” Ver. 14, for ‘* Huroclydon,” 
;read. ‘*Kuraquilon.” Ver. 16, ‘* Clauda” ought 
most probably to be ** Cauda.” Ver. 19, for “‘ we 
cast out,” read, ‘“‘they cast out.” Ver. 34, for 
*¢ fall,” read ** perish.” 

Ch. xxviii. 3, for ‘‘a bundle,” read ‘‘a certain 
| quantity.” In ver. 16, the principal ancient manu- 
| scripts omit the words ‘‘the centurion delivered the 

prisoners to the captain of the guard: but.” At all 
| events, if retained (seo above on ch. xxiv. 6—8), 
| they should be enclosed in brackets. In ver. 25, for 
** our fathers,” read, ‘* your fathers,” In ver. 28, for 
“¢the salvation of God,” read, ‘‘ this salvation of God.” 
| Ver. 29 is omitted by all the most ancient manu- 
scripts and versions, 

The chief cases where our rendering requires cor- 
| rection, are the following :— 
| In ch. xiii 1, for ‘* which had been brought wp 
| with,” substitute ‘‘foster brother of.” In ver. 4, 
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for ‘‘ departed,” ‘‘ went down.” Inver. 19, it should | 
stand, ‘‘ And he destroyed seven nations in the land | 
of Canaan, and divided, &c. ;” and in ver. 22, ‘* And | 
he removed him, and raised up, &c.” In ver. 23, 
‘*Of this man’s seed hath God according to promise 
brought unto Israel, dc.” In ver. 24, “before his | 
coming” is literally ‘*before the presence of his | 
coming ;” ‘*before” not meaning ‘ previously to,” 
but as in the words, ‘‘ Behold I send thy messenger 
before thy face.” In ver. 26, omit ‘men, and ;”* 
and instead of ‘* whosoever among you feareth God,” | 
*¢ those among you who fear God.” Ver. 28 should | 
stand, ** And when they found no cause of death in him, 
they desired Pilate, &c.” In ver. 32, after ‘‘ raised 
up Jesus,” omit “ again.” It is not the Resurrection 

of our Lord, but His mission, which is spoken of. | 
In ver. 34, the word rendered “ mercies” signifies | 
“holy things,” the word ‘holy ” should have been 
retained, Perhaps ‘‘the mercies of David, holy and | 
sure,” would have been the best rendering. 


In ver. | 
38, ‘* preached” would be better here “ announced ;” | 
and ver. 39 should stand, ‘* And in him every one | 
that believeth is justified from all things, from which | 
ye could not be justified in [under] the law of Moses.” | 
In ver. 42, read and render, *‘And as they were 
going out, they besought that these words might be | 
spoken, d&c.” In ver. 48, for ‘* ordained,” render 
disposed.” This is a change of importance, as 
this text has been misapplied to support a doctrine to 
which it has no reference. The word in the original | 
is the same as that used in 1 Cor. xvi. 15 of the 
louse of Stephanas, where it is said, in our version, 
that they have addicted themselves to the ministry of | 
the saints; and this meaning, of the disposition of 
mind of the persons spoken of, should have been kept 
here also. - By whom these persons were so disposed, 
will of course be understood by every Christian, but 
is not expressed in the word. 

In ch. xiv. 2, render, ‘* But the Jews which be- 
lieved not, stirred up and embittered the minds of 
the Gentiles against the brethren.” In ver. 5, ‘ us- 
salt” ought to be stir,” “movement.” If an 
assault had been made on them, they could not but 
have been ‘* ware of it.” In ver. 9, “ was listening 
to Paul speaking.” In ver. 13, ‘* brought bulls and | 
garlands unto the doors.” In ver. 14, for ‘* ran in,” 
“rushed forth.”? In ver. 15, for “ vanities,” ‘ vain 
gods.” Jn ver. 16, for ‘* times,” ‘‘ the generations.” 
In ver. 18, for ** the people,” “* the multitude ;” and 
in ver. 19, * the multitudes.” In ver. 21, “* taught | 
many,” should be ‘* made many disciples.” (See on 
Matt. xxviii. 19.) In ver. 22, “ much trildation,” | 
should be ‘ many tribulations.” Ver. 23, “ or- | 
dained,” should be ‘* elected ’—an important fact to 
bé held fast. The verse should end, ‘* they prayed 
with fasting, and commended them to the Lord, on 
whom they had believed.” In ver. 27, render, for 
perspicuity, instead of ‘‘ how,” * that.” It was not 
the manner, but the fact, which they told them. 

In ch. xv. 3, for * and,” ‘so then.” Ver. 9, for 
‘* faith,” ‘© their faith.” Ver. 11, for ‘ But,” | 
“ Howbeit.” Ver, 12, for ** miracles,” ‘ signs,” as 








* So also in ver. 38; ch. xv. 7, 13: xxiii. 1, 6: xxviii. 17. | 











——— 


| bler to say ?” 
| in ver. 22, ‘the hill of Mars.” 


| 25, for ** worshipped, with,” ** served by.” 


in ch. v. 12, vii. 36, xiv. 3. Ver. 19, for ** turned,” 
‘‘ turning.” Ver. 21, for “* of old time,” ‘* from of 
old time.” Ver. 22, ‘* to choose out men of. their 


| own company, and send them.” Ver, 26, ‘* hazarded,” 


is literally ‘* delivered up.” 
mined,” ‘* was minded,” 
Ch, xvi. 5, ‘* So then the churches were, &c.” 


Ver. 37, for * deter- 


Ver. 


| 6, for “and were forbidden of,” * being. hindered 


by.” Ver. 12, for “ the chief city of that part, of 
Macedonia,” ** the first Macedonian city of the dis- 
trict.” Ver. 14, for * heard wus,” ** was listening.” 
Ver. 16, for “* prayer,” ‘* the place of prayer.” In 
ver. 17, for ‘* shew,” ** tell.” Ver. 25, ‘* Paul and 
Silas, in their prayers, were singing praises unto God, 
and the prisoners were listening to them.” . Ver, 27, 
** was about to kill himself.” Ver. 29, ** a light,” 
should be * lights.” Ver. 34, ‘* browght them,” 
should be * brought them up;” the prison was 
underground. Ver. 40, “ comforted,” should pro- 
bably be ** exhorted.” 

Ch. xvii. 5, for “‘ gathered a company,’ ** made a 
riot.” Ver. 9, for ‘* the other,” which is meant by 
our translators to be plural, * the rest.” , Ver. 11, 
for *‘ and searched,” ‘* searching.” Ver. 13, ‘¢.at 
Beroea also, they came stirring up and troubling the 
multitude there likewise.” Ver. 15, ** unto” should 
be ‘as far as.” Ver. 18, ‘* What meaneth this bab- 
Ver. 19, ** Arcopagus” should be, as 
Ver. 21, ‘* For” 
should be ** Now.” Ver. 22, ‘* too superstitious ”. is 
a sad mistake, causing the English reader to miss the 


| fine tact and skill of the address ; it should be, ‘‘ very 


religious.” Ver. 23 should stand, “ For as I passed 
by, and beheld your objects of worship, I found also 


| an altar with this inscription, TO AN UNKNOWN 


GOD. What therefore ye ignorantly worship, that 
declare I unto you.” Ver. 24, ** The God, &¢.” Ver. 
Ver. .26, 
** And caused every nation of men, sprung of one 
blood, to dwell on all the face of the earth, and de- 
termined the times appointed, d&c.”, In ver. 30, 
*€ winked at” should be ‘ overlooked,” Ver, 33, 
*¢ So” should be ‘* And thus,” 

Ch. xviii. 5, ‘* And” should be. ‘* But,”* and 
‘© Christ”? should be ‘‘ the Christ.” In, ver, 6, 
*© shook”? should be ‘‘ shook out,” and it. would 
better stand, ‘‘ I shall henceforth with a clear con- 
science go unto the Gentiles.”, . In ver. 13, for 
*¢ this fellow,” ‘this man.” Ver, 25, for ‘* was,” 
‘* had been ;” for ‘ diligentlu,” *‘* accurately,” and 
in ver. 26, for ‘* more perfectly,” ** more accurately,” 
the adjective being the same. 

Ch. xix. 1, for ‘‘ coasts,” ‘‘parts.”; . Ver. 2,°° Did 
ye receive the Holy Ghost when ye believed? And 
they said, unto him, We did not so muchas. hear 
whether there were any Holy Ghost.” The mistake 
of the Authorised Version confuses the whole history. 
In ver. 9, for “ that way,” ** the way.”t In ver. 24, 
for ‘‘gain,” and in ver. 25, for “craft,” rendex 
‘‘employment;” the word being the same. In ver. 
33, ‘Some of the multitude drew forth Alexander.” 





* So also in ver. 6. 
+ So also in ch, ix, 2 (notice of which was omitted), and’im ver. 23, 
and ch. xxiv. 22, 
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* Worship- 
In ver. 37, 
In ver. 38, for 
Ver. 39, 


In ver. 35, for ** people,” ‘* multitude.” 
per” is literally ‘* temple-keeper.” 
‘“‘temples,” instead of ** churches.” 
‘‘the law is open,” ‘court days are held.” 
for *‘ a,” “ the.” 

Ch. xx. 6, for ‘‘ we,” ‘‘ we ourselves.” Ver. 9, 
for *‘ in a window,” ‘‘on the window seat.” Ver. 11, 
for “* bread,” ‘‘the bread.” Ver. 15, for ‘* arrived 
at,” “put in to.” Ver. 16, “that he might not 
have to spend the time in Asia.” Ver. 18, for “‘ have 
been,” ‘‘ was.” Ver. 26, for ‘‘record,” ‘* witness.” 
In ver. 28, for ‘‘ overseers,” ‘* bishops.” Elders and 
bishops, in the primitive Church, were the same. Ver. 
30, for ‘‘ disciples,” ‘the disciples.” Ver. 38, for 
“ snake,” ‘* had spoken.” 

Ch. xxi. 1, for “ were gotten from them,” * had torn 
ourselves away from them.” Ver. 3, for ‘‘ into,” 
‘‘towards.” Ver. 4, ‘But having sought out the 
disciples.” Ver. 6, ‘*we embarked in the ship.” 
Ver. 7, ** And finishing our voyage, we came from 
Tyre to Ptolemais.” Ver. 8, for ‘‘ which was,” ‘*being.” 
The reason is given, why they abode with him. Ver. 
13, ** What do ye, weeping and breaking.” Ver. 
15, for “ carriages,” “baggage.” Ver. 16, “ from 
Cxesarea.” Ver. 20, *‘how many thousands there 
are among the Jews which have become believers.” 
Ver. 22, better ‘‘a multitude will certainly come 
together.” Ver. 24, ‘at charges for them,” dc. : 
‘and all shall know.” Ver. 25, ‘* which have become 
believers, we have written, decreeing.” Ver. 26, 
“the offering.” Ver. 27, ** which were from Asia.” 
Ver. 31, ‘‘ as they were seeking to kill him.” Ver. 
36, ‘* the violence of the crowd.” Ver. 38, ‘thou 
art not then that Egyptian:” and for ‘‘ fowr thou- 
sand,” * those four thousand.” Ver. 39, ‘¢a Jew of 
Tarsus, a citizen of no mean city in Cilicia.” 

Ch. xxii. 1, omit **men.” Ver. 3, ‘in Tarsus of 
Cilicia.” Ver. 6, “‘eoming nigh unto Damascus.” 
Ver. 22, “‘unto this saying :” and for * is not fit,” 
‘was not fit.” Ver. 23, for ‘cast off,” ‘‘ shook.” 
Ver, 25, “with the thongs,” which were commonly 
used for the purpose. Ver. 29, ‘‘ when he bethought 
him that he was a Roman, and that he had bound 
him.” Ver. 30, “‘ wishing to know the certainty.” 

Ch. xxiii. 6, ‘* But Paul, being aware, &c.” Ver. 
15, ‘“‘as though ye would determine with greater 
accuracy.” Ver. 27, ‘“*then camel with the troop.” 
Ver. 35, ‘“* Herod’s palace.” 

Ch. xxiv. 5, “‘ the heresy of the Nazarenes.” Ver. 
16, “do I also exercise myself.” Ver. 25, ‘the 
judgment which is to come, Felix, becoming alarmed, 
answered.” There is nothing about trembling in the 
original. Ver. 27, *‘ willing to win favour with the 
Jews :” so also in ch, xxv. 8. 

Ch. xxv. 5, “‘ which are powerful among you,” 





instead of “ which among you are able.” Ver. 11, 
for ** or,” “and.” Ver. 18, for “* against,” ‘round 
about.” Ver. 19, for ‘* superstition,” ‘* religion.” 
Ver. 25, “But I found that he had committed 
nothing worthy of death : and seeing that he himself 
appealed to Augustus, I determined to send him,” 
Ver. 27, for ‘‘to send,” ‘* when sending a prisoner, 
not withal to, &c.”’ 

Ch. xxvi. 3, ‘* Especially because thou art expert.” 
Ver. 8, **if God raiseth the dead.” Ver. 10, “I 
gave my vote against them.” Ver. 18, for *‘ to turn 
them,” render “that they may turn.” Ver. 20, 
‘them of Damascus and Jerusalem, and throuvhout 
all the country of Judiea and to the Gentiles :” and 
for ** meet for,” *‘ worthy of their.” Ver. 21, ‘‘en- 
deavoured to kill me.” Ver. 23, ‘* If at least Christ 
was to suffer, and, first rising from the dead, was tv.” 
Ver. 24, “thy much learning.” Ver. 28, ‘* With 
small persuasion thinkest thou that thou canst make 
me a Christian.” And in ver. 29, ‘I would to God, 
that, whether with little persuasion or with much, 
not only thou, but also all who hear me this day, 
might become such as I am, except these bonds.” 

Ch. xxvii. 2, ‘‘ a ship of Adramyttium, which was 
about to sail by the coasts of Asia, we put to sea.” 
Ver. 7, for * scarce,” ** with difficulty.” Ver. 9, for 
* sailing,” ‘*the voyage.” Ver. 12, for ‘* lieth 
toward the south west and north west,” ** looketh 
toward the north east and the south east:” Ver. 14, 
for, ** there arose against it,” * there blew down from 
it,” i. e., from Crete. Ver. 17, for, ‘ the quicksands,” 
**the quicksand,” or ‘*the Syrtis,” the great quick- 
sand on the African coast: and for ‘‘ strake sail,” 
** lowered the gear ;”’ 7.e., struck the top-mast, and set 
all their sails. ‘The Authorised Version makes them, 
as Mr. Smith has observed, do the very thing which 
was sure to bring about what they wished to avoid. 
Ver. 19, for ‘ tackling,” ‘‘furniture.” Ver. 21, for 
“to have gained,” ** should have been spared.” Ver. 
28, for ‘* was,” ‘hath been.” Ver. 30, for * cast 
anchors,” ‘* carried anchors,” Ver. 34, for ‘* health,” 
“safety.” Ver. 38, for “and cast,” ‘* casting.” 
Ver. 39, ‘fon which they were minded, if it were 
possible, to run the ship aground.” Ver. 40 should 
run thus—‘* And when they had cut off the anchors, 
they left them in the sea:” and for ‘*main sail,” 
** fore sail.” 

Ch. xxviii. 2, for ‘* barbarous people,” ‘* barbarians,” 
as in ver, 4, Rom. i. 4, 1 Cor. xiv. 11, Col. iii, 11; 
and for ‘‘ little,” **common.” Ver. 6, “ when they 
were long looking.” Ver. 9, for ‘* others,” ‘the 
rest.” Ver. 13, ‘‘ the south wind sprung up, and 
we came the second day to Puteoli.” Ver. 15, for 
‘of us,” ‘the tidings concerning us.” Ver. 22, 


| ** sect,” is literally ‘‘ heresy.” 





A SUNDAY AT THE FEMALE CONVICT PRISON AT BRIXTON. 


I was just in time to attend divine service in the 
prison church, which commences at 10°40 a.m. The 
Rev. Mr. Moran, the chaplain, was kind enough to 
conduct me to it. I expected to see merely a large 


room, with whitewashed walls, a couple of desks, and 
some scores of forms, with a crowd of prisoners sitting 
under the surveillance of a number of warders. But 
I saw nothing of the kind. With the exception of 
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the clergyman, a warder, and myself, there were no 
males present. ‘Then, as to the building, I found 
myself in a real church, which would be au ornament 
even to the West End. It is a fine specimen of 
modern ecclesiastical architecture, built of stone, with 
an elegant roof more than sixty feet high, and with 
fine windows, several of which have stained glass. 
Two galleries run along the wall opposite to the 
pulpit and reading-desk, which, like the pews, are of 
brown varnished wood. Behind the pulpit and above 
the communion-table are the Ten Commandments and 
the Apostles’ Creed, in gold letters on a blue ground ; 
and underneath are five or six Scripture texts, which 
form as it were the foundation upon which the law 
and the creed rest, The whole is surrounded by an 
elegantly carved massive stone framework, the top of 
which conceals a little stained-glass window, so as to 
let in the light with soft and gentle rays, I was 
quite struck with the beauty and costliness of the 
whole structure, and could not help thinking that a 
stranger, who had never seen any other English 
church, would be sure to exclaim, ‘* What a rich 
nation this must be! Even the criminals have finer 
churches in their prisons than many a king has in 
his palace !” 

The audience consisted of about 600 prisoners, 
dressed in their Sunday uniform, and arranged in 
the pews and in the galleries. They were waiting the 
arrival of the clergyman. Their white muslin caps, 
white cambric neckerchiefs pinned across the breast, 
and white aprons, strongly contrasted with the dark 
hue of the building. Perfect silence reigned through- 
out. The female warders, stationed at various points, 
did not require even to lift a finger to preserve quiet, 
With my eyes shut, I could have fancied myself alone 
in this large building. Some few of the prisoners’ 
faces, especially those of the older women, were very 
vulgar and wicked ; so that one could hardly look at 
them without a feeling of recoil and apprehension. 
But there were also some fine intelligent-looking faces, 
with a kind and gentle, nay even noble, expression, 
which made me wonder, with feelings of distress and 
compassion, how they could possibly have come to a 
place like this. The majority of the faces, however, 
had nothing particular in them, except that they be- 
trayed the fact of their owners having been brought 
up amidst want and suffering. Only a few seemed | 
strong and robust; but they all appeared healthy | 
and, I must add, contented with their lot. 

The Brixton prison is the only one for female | 





accuracy with which the clergyman, the organist, 
and the audience went on together, that the con- 
gregation was one which, by years of continuous 
practice, had been well trained for this part of divine 
worship. But what struck me most was the really 
beautiful singing. ‘* There are birds which sing best 
in a cage,” I thought, ‘‘ but I never knew that there 
were human beings who sing best in a prison.” 
There was no choir, but the whole congregation sang 
the chants and hymus with so much expression and 
feeling that I fancied myself in the midst of a well- 
trained band. There was one girl especially, sitting 
behind me, who appeared to be gifted by nature with 
an extraordinary talent for singing, although she 
evidently lacked training. When I heard her sing 
that refrain, ‘Oh, Lamb of God, I come!” I had 
some difficulty in restraining my tears, remem- 
bering that it was from the lips of a prisoner, a 
young girl of scarcely twenty, that this cry of the 
lost sinner to an all-merciful Saviour came forth 
with as tender an expression as the human voice could 
produce. ‘‘ Perhaps you have fallen very low, poor 
creature,” I thought, ‘* but I cannot believe that you 
are a desperately wicked girl. There must be some 
sense of what is good, and pure, and lovely, in a soul 
which can sing such words in such a way. Perhaps 
you were accustomed from your childhood to apply 
your talent to the praise of that which was to destroy 
you: what a blessing, then, that you have been 
brought to a place where you are taught to sing the 
praise of Him who is able and willing to save 
you.” 

I felt much affected and solemnised as I looked 
at these people. ‘* But for the grace of God,” I 
thought, ‘I should be in prison too.” My eyes 
fell upon the Ten Commandments. ‘‘ Before Thee,” 
I thought, ‘‘there is not one here present who is not 
a prisoner, ‘ brought into captivity to the law of sin 
which is in our members.’ We are all guilty ; we 
are all condemned before God. ‘Thou shalt not 
steal! Thou shalt not kill!’ Perhaps this prison 
never contained a greater trausgressor of these Com- 
mandments than myself. ‘ Whosoever hateth his 
brother is a murderer,’ says the Apostle; and the 
Lord declares that whosoever shall say to his brother, 
‘Thou fool!’ shall be in danger of hell-fire. With 
this law in His hand,” I thought, ‘‘ surely the Judge 
could not discharge me while sentencing these people 
to imprisonment.” 

So I had no objection to sit down amongst these 


convicts in the kingdom, with the exception of that prisoners. Indeed, I thought it was the right place 


at Parkhurst in the Isle of Wight, which is ex- 


for me ; and casting my eyes over the assembly, I felt 


clusively for Roman Catholics. Formerly, all female | something of that fellowship with my fallen fellow- 


convicts, sentenced for three years and upwards, were 
sent to Brixton; now, five years is the minimum. 

Mr. Moran, the chaplain, who is a gentleman in 
the prime of life, and who has officiated in this prison 
for upwards of twelve years, conducted the service 
according to the usual forms of the Church of Eng- 
land. The responses were given by the prisoners with 
perfect correctness and in a proper tone of voice, 
without anything like confusion. The harmonium, a 
powerful instrument, was played by Mr. Moran’s 
daughter. 


| ness, but for Thy great mercies.” 


creatures, which Daniel felt when he cried to God : 
‘* We have sinned against Thee, neither have we 
obeyed Thy voice to walk in thy laws ; for our sins 
we are become a reproach. Now therefore, our 
God, hear the prayer of Thy servant, open Thine 
eyes and behold our desolations, for we do not pre- 
sent our supplications before Thee for owr righteous- 
So we sang together 
our hymns to the praise of the slain Lamb ; and we 
offered up together our supplications to a sin-pardoning 


One could easily see, from the ease and ; God ; and the clergyman, taking for his text Jer. xxxi. 
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3, spoke of Him who “‘loved sinners with an ever- 
lasting love; therefore He has drawn them with 
loving-kindness.” And I felt I was no less in need 
of all this than my fellow-sinners around me, 

After service, Mr. Moran introduced me to Mrs, 
Martin, the lady superintendent, whom we visited in 
her house. The residences of this lady, the chaplain, 
and the medical officer are outside the prison wall, 
in an adjacent piece of ground, which is tastefully 
laid out. Considering that these three families form 
as it were a society by themselves, and are by their 
peculiar position compelled to associate with each 
other daily, it is obvious that not only their own 
happiness, but also, to a considerable extent, the 
success of Mr. Moran’s labour, must depend upon 
their having a mutual friendly feeling. I was there- 
fore glad to find that in this respect there was 
nothing to be wished for. The cordial reception which 
we got from the lady superintendent, was similar 
to that which we afterwards got from the doctor. 
Both these officers are in perfect agreement with Mr. 
Moran as to the principles on which the training of 
the prisoners ought to be conducted, and they do all 
in their power to promote the object to which this 
faithful and zealous servant of Christ has devoted his 
life. This isa blessing indeed, and must contribute 
greatly to the pleasure with which he addresses him- 
stlf daily to his important and arduous task. For 
although the law secures to him the right of speaking 
to the prisoners. about their eternal concerns, and no 
brother officer has the power of hindering him in the 
exercise of this right ; yet an irreligious man might, 
by the way in which he conducted himself, by the 
tone. of his conversation, or by frowns and sneers, 
prove a great obstacle to the success of a chaplain’s 
work. Mr. Moran has the privilege of seeing his good 
work among the prisoners encouraged by the hearty 
concurrence of the lady superintendent. And when 
he speaks words of kindness and serious admonition 
at -a sick-bed, he is sure that the doctor, who 
visited before him, said nothing but what was 
adapted to prepare the patient for the chaplain. This 
is a blessing, which many hospitals, alas! do not pos- 
sess. It is true that it is the doctor’s duty to attend 
to the body rather than to the soul ; but it is equally 
true that he cannot help making at least some im- 
pression, either for good or for evil, on the mind of his 


patient, when he speaks to him about his bodily com- | 


plaints. ‘There may not be much time perhaps for 
religious conversation when the sick ward is full, 
but Jesus is not a long name, and, does not take long 
to remind a sufferer that there is a Saviour who loves 
him. Indeed, as the chief object of imprisonment is 
to make the prisoners useful members of society, it is 
not an unimportant question whether the medical officer 
is a Christian man or not. 

Owing to the circumstance that the inmates of this 
prison are women, Mr. Moran has less opportunity 
of addressing them in private than in public. He 
preaches to them twice every Sunday, and conducts 
two short services every week day, one in the 
morning, and one in the afternoon. 








Previous to | 
confirmation, which is held once a year, he teaches | 
the Catechism every Sunday. He also speaks to | 


| the prisoners in the “ exercising -yards,” where, 
weather permitting, they take their daily walk; and | 
he sees them at least once a week in the school, 
| where he has an opportunity of speaking to such of 
| them as he wishes to address personally. But the 
| Prison Act prohibits him from visiting a prisoner in 
her cell, except in the presence of a female. Mr, || 
i} 
| 





Moran called this *‘a really wise law,” and assured 
me “that it could not be dispensed with.” Now | 
when such an assurauce comes from a man who is so_ || 
thoroughly acquainted with prison life, every doubt | 
as to the wisdom of the law must subside ; still I | 
cannot help thinking that it is a pity that no means | 
can be contrived by which the chaplain might have || 
an opportunity of engaging in confidential conversa- 
tion with such of the prisoners as he thinks it might 
| be useful to. Every one who has tried to bring a | 
| stray sheep back to the fold of Christ knows that || 
often no progress can be made until the heart has |} 
fully opened itself, and the sinner’s whole inward 
life has been laid bare to the inspection of the |} 
spiritual friend, so as to enable him to see where the || 
true cause of the evil lies, and to administer the anti- 
dote accordingly. And it is evident that such con- | 
fidence is not likely to be drawn forth when a third | 
person is present, or when the conversation must take || 
place in the doorway ofacell. Certainly auricular con- | 
fession is a bad thing if made obligatory, if heard under 
the seal of secrecy, and if connected with absolution. || 
But I can also fancy that it would be a good thing for. || 
many of the prisoners in this house to have a friend || 
like Mr. Moran, who, himself a married man, and_ || 
head of a family, is not a stranger to the daily 
experiences of domestic life, and to whom they could 
pour out their hearis as a daughter to her father. | 
To meet this want of the prisoners as much as || 
possible, the Government have appointed two lady || 
Scripture readers, who spend five hours every day of || 
the week in visiting the prisoners in their cells, Be- || 
sides, three lady visitors, who have volunteered their 
services, devote two hours every week to speakinga || 
few words to these unhappy women. All this is cer- || 
tainly very excellent, yet it does not fully meet the || 
case of the chaplain ; and I do not wonder that Mr. 
Moran expressed himself somewhat to this effect, 
when he gave evidence before the Commissioners in | || 
| 1863. The question which was then put to him was | 
this: ‘‘If the present practice is not to pay visits to | 
the men individually in their cells, you would think | 
it is a change for the worse?” Mr. Moran’s answer . || 
was: ‘* Yes, decidedly. I now find a difficulty, and \ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











I do not like the female prison on that account quite 
so well. There is of course greater restrictions on 
| the mode of visiting them. I can only see them at 
| their doors sitting there, and I there talk to them. 
| I think it would be very unwise to go into the cells 
| and sit down, If I did so, the Act of Parliament re- || 
| quires that there should always be a female attendant || 
present. That being so, I do not find that the visits are 
| quite so satisfactory as I could wish; but the informa- 
tion that I want I can get from the lady Scripture 
readers, who go in and sit down and talk to them.* 





* Report of Commissioners, &c., Vol. II. pp. 402, 403. 
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The two lady Scripture readers make their round | seriousness of the question in the near prospect of 
of the prison in three weeks; one takes the west | death ; ‘“‘oh, yes—in Jesus—who was—crucified—for 
wing and the other the east one, and at the close of | me.” ‘‘She is no longer a prisoner,” I thought, 
every third week they change. Each prisoner has | ‘‘she is now free, and only waits for the signal to clap 
thus seventeen visits a year, each visit lasting about | her wings and soar triumphantly upwards.” Mr. 
twenty minutes. Both the Lady Superintendent and | Moran then spoke to her of the love and faithful- 
Mr. Moran spoke highly of the work of the Scripture | ness of Him on whose almighty arm she was evidently 
readers, and expressed their belief that it has proved | leaning now that she was about to enter the dark 
a blessing to many of the prisoners. The three lady | valley. When we left the room I thought, ‘‘ There 
visitors cannot of course see each prisoner often, or | will be great joy, but certainly no amazement, in 
for long at a time, but their visits supplement the | Paradise; for she is not the first thief who has 
labours of the Scripture readers. These kind Christian | entered there.” 
ladies may be regarded as deputies from society at We then entered that part of the building where are 
large to tell the prisoners that though they are | the cells for refractory prisoners, There were sixteen 
banished for a while, yet they are not forgotten ; that | such cells ; the great majority of them were empty. It 
there are hearts which pray in hope for them ; and | is the unhappy inhabitants of these dark solitary apart- 
that, ‘* if they do well, they will be accepted.” These | ments whom Mr. Moran visits first every day. Some 
ladies are, moreover, very useful when the convicts | of them must be very bad indeed, destitute of every 
leave the prison. . feeling of propriety and decency, and even like devils 

After dinner we madea tour of the whole estab- | in female forms, Sometimes the prison warders and 
lishment. It was the hour when the prisoners are | other officials are assaulted by them, and have great 
permitted to walk in the exercising yards, but as a| difficulty in escaping without injury. These cases, 
shower of rain was falling they sat before the doors | however, arerare. They occurred only twice in 1863, 
of their cells, which open into galleries. There are | and it appears from the Report for that year (the 
four rows or tiers of galleries one above the other, | Report for 1864 has not yet come into my hands), 
running in an oblong square all round the ward, | that neither handcuffs nor strait waistcoats were 
leaving an open space in the middle, so that, stand-| applied. It is really wonderful that such a large 
ing on the ground floor, I could see the whole po- | number of prisoners can be kept in the perfect order 
pulation of this part of the building, towering up, | and submission which I witnessed by a staff of about 
right and left, to a height of from fifty to sixty | fifty warders, of whom only a few are males, It 
feet. Under the surveillance of a few female warders, | shows the superiority of mind over matter. It is not 
who were seated at a table on the ground floor, the | always the case, however, that the most refractory 
prisoners were enjoying the day of rest either in read- | ones are the worst characters. 
ing or in conversation with each other. There was of We then passed through the school-room, where 
course a constant buzz all through the place, but not | every prisoner spends one morning a week, from 10 to 
one of the voices ever rose to a higher pitch than was | 12.30. As only a few who enter the prison can read 
compatible with order. The books which some of and write well, instruction is urgently required. It 
them were reading were all of a religious kind, such as | commences with reading the Scriptures ; and to those 
the ** British Workman,” and various publications of | who are able to read and write, some little instruction 
the Religious Tract Society. It was gratifying to see | in geography and history is imparted. Four school- 
the expression of respect mingled with pleasure with | mistresses are daily engaged in the work. Opportu- 
which the whole band rose, many of them dropping a | nity for reading is plentifully provided, as the library 
curtsey, as we passed along. It was evident as Mr. | contains about 4000 volumes. The Government 
Moran entered the ward that they looked on him as a | allows 1s. 3d, a year for every prisoner for the pur- 
good friend indeed. He dropped a kind word to one, | chase of books, sc that about 37/. annually is allowed 
and put a question to another. While I thus saw | for the library. The books are all of a religious, or at 
him walking like a shepherd in the midst of his flock, | least strictly moral character ; novels are prohibited, 
I thought, ** Surely this is a sight which even angels | except such as ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” dc. . Very few 
must look down upon with hope and pleasure.” women who possess even a very small amount of 

There were two such wards as I have described, | education become convicts. It is very different with 
each in a wing of the building, Having passed | men, ‘*I have not found many,” said Mr. Moran ; 
through them we went into the infirmary. In the two | ‘‘indeed, I may say there are very few female con- 
or three rooms which we visited there were about ten | victs who have attended Ragged Schools.” This is a 
or twelve patients, many beds being empty. Most of | very important testimony, though only a negative one, 





‘the patients were suffering from consumption. After | to the usefulness of these institutions. 


having spoken a few words to some of them, Mr, The visiting of the prisoners in their cells being left 
Moran stopped at the bed of a woman of thirty, who | to the lady Scripture readers, Mr. Moran is able to 
was in the last stage of the disease and not far from | discharge his duties without the aid of an assistant. 
death. She was struggling sorely with oppression, | In the morning, before the hour of chapel, he goes to 
poor creature, yet the hectic flush on her cheeks | the infirmary and there has a short service, at the 
seemed to heighten when she saw Mr. Moran approach | conclusion of which he converses with the sick from 
her bed. ‘Have you peace now?” he asked. | bed to bed. Service in the chapel commencos at a 
“Oh, yes,” was the answer, and a solemn expression | quarter past nine and lasts twenty-five minutes, includ- 


was visible on her face, indicating that she felt the | ing a lecture of about a quarter of an hour’s length. 
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He then visits the refractory cells, and afterwards 
attends to some office work. He next inspects the 
school, and converses with any prisoner who may 
wish to see him, and with those who are leaving the 
prison, giving tlim a word of advice. He then goes 
round the prison, making it a point to see every 
prisoner at least once a week. He bestows much 
care upon the new-comers ; with them he has length- 
ened conversations, inquiring into the causes of their 
crime and their former history, and endeavours to 
ascertain their character. On these occasions he often 
finds an opportunity of dropping a good word into a 
heart which, under ‘the recent infliction of punish- 
ment, and in the prospect of being secluded from 
society for many years, is in need of consolation and 
prepared to listen to a word of serious admonition. 
Indeed, if affliction is like a plough in the hands of 
the Divine Husbandman, Mr. Moran must meet here 
with many deeply-ploughed fields into which he may 
cast the good seed with some hope that it will not all 
be lost. 

Nor is this hope altogether unfounded, though Mr. 
Moran himself is seldom permitted to see the fruits of 
his labours, Perhaps in no clergyman’s case are the 
words ** one soweth and another reapeth,”’ more true 
than in his, It stands to reason that the effect of the 
Gospel upon the heart of the prisoner can scarcely be 
tested so long as she is in the prison. It is true, the 
softening influence of a regular, orderly life and of 
religious training is noticeable in their general 
conduct, and there is even a remarkable change in 
their countenances. Many of them gradually lose that 
animal look which characterised them on entering the 
place, and their features assume a humane, kind, and 
sometimes even noble expression. But in how far this 
change is a symptom of a real change of the heart can- 
not well be known before the prisoner is at liberty to 
turn back to her evil ways again if she chooses. And 
here Mr. Moran cannot follow her. The moment the 
prison door closes behind her, he loses sight of her, 
and very few comparatively ever think of letting him 
know where they are and how they fare. If there are 
any fruits, the directors of the Prisoners’ Aid Society 
are in most cases the reapers. It is from the 
Reports of that excellent society that Mr. Moran often 
learns that his work has not been altogether in vain in 
the Lord. 

Still, Mr. Moran himself is now and then permitted 
to pluck the fruit from the tree which he has planted. 
Sometimes the lady visitors bring him gpod news and 
a word of thanks from a former convict ; sometimes 
a woman or a girl meets him in the street, and with 
joyful gratitude tells him how well she is getting on ; 
and sometimes he receives a letter which fills his 
heart with gladness and thanks to God. It is true, 
many of these cases show little more than a moral 
and social reformation ; but even this is a great gain, 
when it is borne in mind that it has happened to 
those who had sunk to such a depth, and who had 
become so injurious to society, that they had deserved 
an imprisonment of not less than five years. It is 


really a very gratifying fact, which the clerk of the Dis- 


charged Prisoners’ Aid Society told me, that out of 
the 400 or 500 individuals who apply for help and 
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protection every year, two-thirds turn out satisfactorily 
as far as regards moral conduct. I am convinced that 
the credit of this result is due almost wholly to the 
religious instruction which was daily communicated to 
those persons in prison. If that instruction were with- 
drawn, I am certain that the statistics of the Prisoners’ 
Aid Society would soon show a different result, 
Although the Gospel may, in the prison, be received 
with apparent indifference, nay, even with signs of 
aversion, yet, being preached, and explained, and re- 
ferred to every day during a succession of years, it 
cannot fail to calf up again, to revive, and to refresh 
that innate sense of honesty, decency, and order, 
which ignorance, bad training, evil conversation, and 
uncontrolled passion may have subdued for many 
years, but which are seldom totally extinguished in 
any human soul. Nay, that Gospel so continuously 
and prayerfully exhibited may often sink unnoticed 
into a prisoner’s heart, and gradually work sucha 
change that, when the fresh free atmosphere of social 
life is regained, some striking incident, some quicken- 
ing word, may light a flame which will burn through- 
out eternity. Mr. Moran remembered a_ striking 
instance of this in the case of a girl who was one 
of the most wicked inmates of the prison. 
she was received, she was, in dreas and manners, as well 
as in talk and conduct, one of the worst specimens of 
filthiness and indecency the officials had ever seen, 
During the four years which she spent in the prison, 
she showed a stubborn indifference to religion. At 
church there was not one who appeared to take in so 
little of the sermon. In short, Mr. Moran looked 
upon her as a hopeless case. After her discharge, she 
obtained, through means of one of the lady visitors, 
a situation at J. . Here, for the first time, she 
went to church of her own accord. The clergyman 
happened to preach from the same text which she had 
heard Mr, Moran preach from on the Sunday before 
she left the prison. This strange coincidence struck 
her. As usual, she had given scarcely any attention 
to Mr. Moran’s sermon; but now it was as if an 
invisible hand had withdrawn a veil: she recollected 
his sermon in all its particulars. The words, which 
she had heard as though she heard them not, now 
came home to her heart. She now remembered many 
a@ sermon, and many a good word, which at the time 
had fallen listlessly on her mind. Her whole prison 
life, and her whole conduct from childhood, came 
vividly to her recollection, and she was sadly dis- 
tressed. It brought her in tears to the feet of the 
Saviour ; the image of whose character, so-often de- 
picted to her in prison, now rose in all its merciful- 
ness and loving-kindness before her mind. She visited 
Mr. Moran some time after. One can hardly picture 
his joyful surprise when, in the good-looking, neatly- 
| clad, and modest servant girl, he at length recognised 
| the wicked and stubborn creature he had laboured so 
| thanklessly with in former days. Many months later, 
she paid him a second visit, and she was still the same. 
| His conversation with her convinced him that her 
| outward decent appearance was simply the expression 
of the inward purity of her heart, now cleansed in 
| that Fountain which washes away all sin. 
Mr. Moran also related to me the case of a woman 
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who, when discharged, became a sick-nurse in a hos- | I am ashamed to say I have not been able to return 
pital. Here she not only gained the esteem and ap- | the money that Mr. Partridge [late Secretary of Dis- 

val of her superiors, by her excellent conduct and charged Prisoners’ Aid Society] so kindly lent me, but 
remarkable ability, but also the thanks of many a | as my poor husband is not able to follow his trade on 
sufferer for the balm of consolation which she knew | account of his health, he is obliged to do what he 


how to pour into the wounded heart. Her talents as a | can. 


He is at a lodging-house at present, but he has 


nurse, and her character as a Christian woman, became | only 14s. a week, and he won’t lét me go out to 


so well known, that she was often called to attend the | work. 


And now, dear sir, I trust all your dear 


sick in private*families, The last of her Mr. Moran | family are quite well. Please to give my duty to 


heard was, that she had been nursing her own father, | —— 





» and to —— 





» and I hope that all 


and was instrumental in bringing him to Christ before | that are there will listen to your instructions, that 


he died. 
And so Mr. Moran thus knew of several pri- 


fear Him. 


soners who, having been provided with situations in | 
Christian families, gradually manifested that better | 


and higher life, the. beginnings of which had been 
noticeable when yet in prison. Among others, there 
was one who was taken as a servant by a Christian 


lady, with the view of promoting her welfare, temporal | 


and eternal. She was a girl of nineteen, who had 
been sent, first to Millbank Prison, and then to 
Brixton. She was known to the police as a most 
immoral and dangerous character. She is now known 
to many as the happy wife of a respectable trades- 
man, and as a striking instauce of the power of divine 
grace. That same lady has now a second servant 
taken from the prison, and this girl seems likely to 
reward her goodymistress’ care with the same desirable 
result. 

The following letter, in which nothing is altered 
except the spelling, will also testify to the blessing 
which religious instruction and training confer upon 
the Brixton prisoners. 
only fifteen years old when first convicted. When 
her sentence expired she returned home, but, it is be- 
lieved, to a miserable home and a bad mother. She 
was convicted a second time, and sentenced to three 
years’ imprisonment. Towards the latter part of this 
period she seemed very anxious to act differently for 
the future, and at its expiry she was sent to the 
Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, through whose 
kindness she got a respectable start in life :— 


“ ——, I hope you will not think me un- 
grateful in not writing to you before this. Believe me, 
sir, it is not through forgetfulness of your kindness to 
me, for I can never forget that it is, dear sir, through 
you that, I trust, I can now say I am an honest girl 
and a happy wife. Dear sir, this comes from that 
wicked girl, —— 
the servants’ home, 
was in Brixton. 








I now thank Gtd that I ever 


It is from a girl who was | 





, that you so kindly sent to | 


I can now look back on the past | 


and say, ‘It is good for me that I have been afflicted.’ | 
Dear sir, I wish to know if you think I am acting 
deceitfully to my dear husband in not letting him | 


know what I have been sometimes. 
to tell him all, for he is so very kind to me, and so 
good, but his health is so bad, that I am afraid to 
tell him to add to his trouble, for he is in a con- 
sumption, and the doctors have given up all hopes. 
I thank God he is able to get about. Dear sir, I 
would beg your prayers for us. Dear sir, if at any 
time you are this way, I should like to see you, 


I think I ought | 


they may know how precious Jesus is to them that 
And may every poor girl there feel as 
happy as I now do. I now conclude, dear sir, with 
my best thanks and prayers to you, trusting that we 
may all meet again in that bright abode where there 
is no more parting or sorrow. From your grateful 
and humble servant, —— a 





Such facts prove the beneficial effect of the work 
into which that good and great man, the late Major- 
General Sir Joshua Jebb, K.C.B., threw his whole 
heart and soul, during many years, in his capacity as 
Surveyor-General of Prisons and Chairman of Prison 
Directors. He left no stone unturned until he saw 
the prison instruction and training elevated to its 
present admirable condition. It is chiefly owing to 
theszeal and energy of that much lamented officer 
that the Gospel has been introduced into the prisons 
of this country as the main power of bringing about 
the social and spiritual renovation of the prisoners. 
I cannot but express my most sincere hope that what- 
ever alterations may be introduced into the manage- 
ment of the prisons, no change will be allowed as to 
this principle. I learn from the Report of the Com- 
missioners that one witness lifted up his voice in 
favour of ‘‘eliminating religion from the ordinary 
school instruction ”—of ‘‘ reserving religion distinctly 
as a separate subject in the hands of the chaplain ”— 
of “ keeping it entirely distinct from what is secular ” 
—of ‘letting the chaplains have their own separate 
classes or arrangements for religious teaching ”—and 
of teaching the prisoners ‘‘ honesty from the policy 
of self-interest,” d&c.: I hope that this system will 
never be adoptee. Nothing, in my opinion, would 
be more likely to convey the erroneous meaning to 
the mind of the prisoner, that to be a true Christian 
is one thing, and to be an honest member of 
society is another; and that, consequently, there 
must be a time and a place for being the one and 
another time and place for being the other. I hope 
that the prisoners will continue to see Christ acknow- 
ledged as Lord not only of the Church but also of 
the school; I hope they will continue to learn to 
become honest persons, not merely from a principle of 
“ self-interest,” but from fear and love towards Him 
who died for them on the cross. I believe that every 
step towards eliminating religion from the ordinary 
school instruction would prove a step towards lessen- 
ing the favourable statistics of the Prisoners’ Aid 
Society, and increasing the population of the prisons 
to an alarming extent. 
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4+ From east to west I’ve march’d beneath the eagles ; 
From Pontus unto Gaul, 
Kept many a watch, on which, by death surrounded, 
I've seen each comrade fall. 


Fear ! I could Jaugh until these rocks re-echoed, 
To think that I should fear— 

Who have met death in every form unshrinking— 
To watch-this dead man here, 


{n Dacian forests sitting by our watch-fire 
I’ve kept the wolves at bay ; 

On Rhetian Alps escaped the ice-hills hurling 
Close where our legion lay. 


On moonless nights upon the sands of Libya, 
I’ve sat‘with shield firm set 

And heard the lion roar ; in this forearm 
The tiger’s teeth have met, 


I was star-gazing when he stole upon me, 
Until I felt his breath, 

And saw his jewel eyes gleam ; then he seized me 
And instant met his death. 


My weapon in his thick-vein’d neck I buried, 
My feet. his warm blood dyed ; 

And then I bound my wound and till the morning 
Lay couch’d upon his side. 


Here, though the stars are veil’d, the peaceful city 
Lies at our feet asleep. 





THE WATCH AT THE SEPULCHRE. 
THE CENTURION. 


Round us the still more peaceful dead are lying 
In slumber yet more deep. 


A low wind moaning glides among the olives 
Till every hill-side sighs ; 

But round us here the moaning seems to muster 
And gather where He lies. 


And through the darkness faint, pale gleams are flying 
That touck this hill alone ; 4 

Whence these unearthly lights ? and whence the shadows 
That move upon the stone ! 


If the Olympian Jove awoke in thunder, 
His great eyes I could meet ; 

But his, if once again they look’d upon me, 
Would strike me to his feet. 


He look’d as if my brother hung there bleeding, 
And put my soul toshame ; 

As if my mother with his eyes was pleading, 
And pity overeame ; 


But could not saye ; He who in death was hanging 
On the accurséd tree, 

Was he the.Son of God ? for so in dying 
He seem’d to die for me. 


And all my pitiless deeds came up before me, 
Gard at me from his face :— 

What if he rose again, and I should meet him !— 
How awful is this ‘place !” 1.6 








THE world once boasted of possessing seven won- 
ders; but a greater than any or all of them is, a true 
Christian. His feelings, enjoyments, aims, and 
objects are such that he is more than a wonder; he 
is a mystery which none, but those initiated, like 
himself, in the mysteries of the faith, are able to 
comprehend. Dying, yea, by nature ** dead in tres- 


makes many rich; reversing the common proverb, 
that *‘ seeing is believing,” he believes more firmly in 
what he does not see than in what he sees ; contrary 
to the ordinary laws of nature, he is more powerfully 
attracted by distant objects than by near ones ; his 
well, like Israel’s of old, is a flinty rock; his bread 
grows on barren sands ; his homeward path is at the 
beginning through a tumultuous sea, and at the end 
through a dark, roaring flood. 
wanting nothing, yet depends on the bounty of One 
who depended for his own bread on others, and had 
not a place where to lay his head ; for his joys, he 


a crown of glory from Him who wore no crown on 
earth but a wreath of thorns. 

If the world is right in its judgment of what con- 
stitates true greatness, the humblest believer is a great 
man. What discoveries in science so important or 

I,—61- 


a 





RISEN WITH CHRIST; 
BY. THE EDITOR. 
Part II, 


sublime ‘as those he makes—in the study of the Bible 
and of his own heart? Neither David with his sling, 


nor Abishai with hig sword, slew such giants as he 


conquers and slays—in his sins, What victories does 


, history record,.or triumphal arches celebrate, so grand 


in their nature and enduring in their effects as those he 


| wins—over ‘‘ principalities, and powers, and spiritual 


passes and sins”—he lives ; sorrowing, he rejoices ; | 
having nothing, he posesses all things; poor, he | 


wickedness?” ‘ No laurels crown his humble brow ; 
his name is unknown to fame. Yet, mortifying -his 


_ affections, controlling his passions, keeping his body 


in subjection, and subordinating his. will-te. God’s, 


| this is what the wise man says of him: “Hé that is 


He is confident of 


looks to One who was a Man of Sorrows ; and expects | 


slow to anger, is better than the mighty ; and he that 
ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city.” 

No true greatness, there is no true faith, like a 
believer’s. One of the grandest characters in history 
is Christopher Columbus ; but what the bold Italian 
did, when, leaving the shores of Spain, he sailed west, 
and still further west, over an unknown and a bound- 
less sea, seeking a world none had discovered, and 
hardly any but himself believed in, the Christian does, 
“‘ He sceks a country ”—and with stronger faith; since 
from that world in whose existence he firmly believes, 
and on whose happy shore he hopes one day to land, 
not one of the thousands that have gone to seek it 
have returned. Columbus appeared again in Europe, 
loaded with the strange fruits and golden spoils of 
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his brilliant discovery : but, like barks that, founder- 
ing at sea, have never been, heard of after they left 
the port, none have come back from the other world— 
to say, ‘* Arise, we have seen the land, and, behold, 
it is very good ! 

Of boundless faith, whose aims ena aspirations soar 


like the believer’s ? The world which the Macedonian | 


subdued by his arms has wondered less at his achieve- 
ments than at his ambition ; nor has it ever ceased to 
regard as one of its strangest spectacles that man of 
universal empire sitting down to weep, because he 
could find no other world to conquer. 


respect usually paid to fallen greatness ; and if they do 


| not exalt them in the eyes of others, they minister to 





And yet there | 


burns a loftier ambition in that lowly cottage, where | 
history of dress is humbling; not flattering to our 
roof of thatch above his head, a rough clay floor | 


a sunbrowned peasant sits reading his Bible, with a 


beneath his feet, and no more of the earth to call his 
own than the graves where his fathers sleep, He is 
thankful for bread to eat, and raiment to put on; 
he is, content to possess as much as will serve for 
staff and sandals to the end of the pilgrimage ; yet 
he has a heart not one, nor a thousand worlds could 
fill. Nothing below, however it may gratify, can 
satisfy his longing soul, He sets his affections on 
things above, and turning from all created enjoyments 
to God, his language is the Psalmist’s—‘‘Thou art 
my inheritance and the portion of my cup. Whom 
have I in heaven but thee? there is none in all the 
earth whom I desire besides thee,” 

Nevertheless, naturally drawn like a falling stone 
to the earth, the best of God’s people often feel con- 
strained, amid the attractions and distractions of this 
world, to cry with David, ‘‘ Quicken me, O Lord, 
according to thy word, for my soul cleaveth to the 
dust ;” and to help such as have risen with Christ to 
rise to things above, let me point out some earthly 
objects from which they should be careful to withhold, 
and withdraw their affections. Pope, the poet and 
moralist, has remarked, that to attack vice in the 
abstract, and not in persons, is safe fighting, but is 


fighting with shadows; and, instead of indulging 


in such general observations against the love of 
earthly things as would furnish an unhappy illustra- 
tion of his remark, let. us come to close quarters ; and 
select some of those objects on which we should not, 
and yet on which we are prone to, set our affections. 
One of these is the adornment of the body. I have 
seen a child in ignorance of its loss totter across 
the floor to its mother’s coffin, and, caught by their 
glitter, seize the handles, to look sound and smile as it 
rattled them on the hollow sides. I have seen a boy, 
forgetting his sorrow in his dress, survey himself 
with evident satisfaction as he followed the bier that 
bore his father, to the grave. And however painful 
such spectacles, as jarring our feelings, and out of all 
harmony with such sad and sombre scenes, they excite 
no surprise, nor indignation. We only pity those who, 
through ignorance of their loss or inability to appre- | 
ciate it, find pleasure in what should move their grief. 
When one is a child, as Paul says, they speak as a 
child, and think as a child. Nor is it difficult also to | 
understand how families which have lost their social | 
position, either through injustice or misfortune, should | 


self-esteem and exalt them in their own. 

The pride of dress, however, though excusable in 
those savage tribes who walk their forests daubed 
with paint and decked with feathers, is a passion in 
all other cases as strange, as in some it is strong, 
Can a maid, says God, forget her ornaments, or a 
bride her attire ? Yet though this be an example 
of what is improbable or indeed impossible, we might 
wonder that woman’s attire, though sparkling with 
costly gems, does not cover her cheeks rather with 
the blush of shame than the glow of pride. The 


vanity. I do not refer to special cases,—the hardships 
they endure who thread their needles with the threads 
of life, and die early victims to the demands of 
fashion ; nor to those who, more vain than honest, 
purchase what they cannot pay for, and assume an 
appearance as false as the flowers they wear—nor to 
those who are more proud of being gaily attired than 
ashamed of casting their parents on public charity; 
nor even to those who buy their wretched fincries 
with the wages of iniquity, and abandon the paths 
of virtue for the sake of gaudy attire. Associations 
belong to dress, when most honestly obtained, and 
modestly worn, and altogether suitable to the rank 
and condition of the wearer, sufficient to prevent it 
becoming an idol. No doubt, robes of snowy white 
may raise our minds by reminding us of the fine linen 
of the saints, the spotless garments of Jesus’s righteous- 
ness ; and the spectacle of a queen at court or corona- 
tion, arrayed in jewelled crown and regal splendour, 
may recal the Psalm where the graces of his Church 
are set forth under the imagery of a maiden’s beauty, 
raiment of needlework, and cloth woven with threads 
of gold and blazing with costly gems... Still the oldest 
associations connected with dress are those of sin and 
shame. Sin was its beginning, as it is often still its 
end. It dates from the fall of our first parents, and 
has led to that of many of their children : and surely 
there is nothing, either in its root or in its fruits, to 
justify us setting our affections on it, or giving it any 
moasure of attention beyond what propriety demands, 
or comfort and health require. 

Apart frou: these considerations, vanity of dress is, 
more than anything else, ‘‘ vanity of vanities.” Man’s 
soul.is a spark struck from divinity ; and with its ex- 
pressive features and graceful symmetry, even his body 
presents a form of beauty worthy of the hand that 
moulded it; but in the matter of attire, man is as 





inferior to many other creatures as he is inferior 
in brute strength to an ox, or to a frog in the art 
of swimming. Let looms and needles do their utmost, 
the worm yield its silk, the rocks their gold, the mine 
| its diamonds, the deep her pearls, and nature all her 
treasures to adorn the person and inflate the pride 
of a haughty beauty. The bird: whose plume she 
wears, when it flashed a winged and living gem through 
| tropic groves, was more. gorgeously apparelled than 
_ she—the difference between her and it, that which lies 
| between the Almighty’s hand and ours, Here the 


retain, and take a pride in showing, the relics and | | proudest beauty bends to the flower that bends its 


memorials of their better days, These may secure the | 


| head to the wind, and is crushed by a passing hoof. 
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How miserable the vanity that feeds on dress! How 


withal shall I be clothed ? as greater than this, What 
shall I do to be saved? How utterly contemptible, 
since, with taste as true as divine, our Lord, pointing 
to a bed of lilies whose graceful forms and glowing 
colours bedecked the meadow, said, ‘* Solomon in all 
his glory was not like one of these !” = 

A story is told of one whose bosom swelled and 
heaved with pride as, standing before a mirror, she 
decked herself out for triumphs. Suddenly, though 
none had entered the chamber, another figure appeared 


stared at her with pallid face and glassy eyes. And 
if, on recognising herself in that hideous vision, she 
started back, and horror seized her, and her pride 


affections from these vanities, and secure much of our 
daily and all our Sabbath time for the study of our- 

‘selves in the mirror of God’s holy Word, to reflect 
,that the fairest form which draws admiring eyes shall 
be wrapped in a shroud, and put away in a coffin, 
and thrust into the grave—for worms to hold riot on 
its damask cheek, and nestle their loathsome brood 
where the lights of life and love are flashing ! 

I have often wondered at the amount of precious 
time, at the eager attention, and at the vast sums 
of money lavished on vain attire, as on extravagant 
feasts. Where many have hardly rags to cover them, 
and shoeless children shiver on the. winter streets, 
and cold and hunger banish sleep from the eyes 
of houseless wretches, and by the tongues of hun- 
dreds, Jesus, making their cause his own, being 
naked, beseeches us to clothe Him, one may wonder 
more to see Christians gay as butterflies—fluttering 
about in the very pride, and height, and extravagance 
of fashion. How unworthy such pride and pleasures 
of those who have in Jesus’ blood-bought righteous- 
hess a robe beside which silks lose their lustre, 
diamonds their brilliancy, the very snow its white- 
“ness; and royal apparel seems filthy rags! It is 
enough to sadden one to think of the time and 
thought, and conversation, and keen and lively in- 
terest that are wasted even by God’s people on the 
changes, and often absurd forms, of fashion, , It 
almost makes one wish that our fashions were as 
fixed as the laws of the Medes and Persians ; or the 
customs of the Arabs; or the colours of the flowers 
that are not ashamed to come out in the same robes 
year by year. ‘Let our adorning,” as Peter says, 
*“be the hidden man of the heart, in that which is not 
corruptible—a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the 
Sight of God of great price :” ours be the treasure 
which moth and rust cannot corrupt, and thieves 
break not through to steal. Having in salvation 
the pearl of great price,” we possess a gem worth 
more than the costliest that ever topped kingly crown, 


we have put on Christ, what matters how homespun 
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wicked, in practically regarding the question, Where- | 


in. the glass, An awful form, it was wrapped in a | 
winding-sheet, and dressed out in grave-clothes, and | 


was humbled in the dust, how should it wean our | 


or was fished from the dark depths of ocean. Jf | 


kissed the tear of sorrow from our eyes, and, calling 
for music and the dance, given forth the glad com- 
mand, Put a ring on his finger, and shoes on his 
feet, and bring forth the fairest robe and put on him ; 
and let us rejoice and be merry, for this my son that 
was dead is alive again, that was lost is found. 

Another is money. When swimming a river where 
the current runs strong, who, however powerful his 
strokes, does not find himself borne a long way down, 
ere he reaches the other bank? It is even difficult to 
make one’s way across a street along which a vast, 
eager, excited crowd is rushing, without being lifted 
off our feet and swept along—like a straw on the 
stream. Such are the contrary influences which im- 
pede, if they do not prevent, the heavenward progress 
of God’s people. God’s people are not the majority. 
The multitude goes the other way. And, since there 
is moral as well as material weight in masses, devout 
men and women in old times, to escape being carried 
away by the ungodly influences of those around them, 
fled to cloistered retreats ; or, withdrawing altogether 
from the society of men, passed their days as hermits 
amid: the ‘silent solitudes of forest or desert, Let 
two musical instruments be placed on the same 
floor, within the walls of the same apartment, if a 
player sit down before one of these and strike its 
keys, the other instrument, as if some spirit’s finger 
had lightly touched its chords, unapproached and 
untouched by mortal hands, sounds out the self- 
same note. And such, but still more remarkable, 
is the influence which, by the laws of sympathy, 
men have in forming the opinions and moulding the 
manners of each other—on the side at least of worldli- 
ness and sin. Recognising the existence of this law, 
and the danger to which it exposes the godly in ‘an 
ungodly world, the Bible says, ‘* Evil communications 
corrupt good manners ;” David resolves, ‘‘ Mine eyes 
shall be upon the faithful of the land, that they 
may dwell with me ;” Solomon declares, “ He that 
walketh with wise men shall be wise, but a com- 
panion of fools shall be destroyed ;” and the Book of 
Psalins opens its divine melodies with this grand 
beatitude, “* Blessed is the man that walketh not in 
the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth in the way 
of sinners.” It is not easy to walk on muddy streets 
and keep our garments clean ; it is still more difficult 
to live in an infirmary, breathing its pestilential airs, 
and escape plague or fever ; but it is most difficult of 
all to resist the immoral influences that surround us, 
—+to live pure amid corruption,—to be in the world, 
and yet not of it,— while making and spending 
money, while enjoying the pleasures of possessing or 
suffering the serious inconvenience of wanting it, to 
walk the earth as they the Celestial city, who, walk- 
ing on streets paved with gold, tread it beneath their 
feet. 

We are neither to despise, nor refuse money. 
Honourably come by, or the reward of honest industry, 








| Well employed, it affords much enjoyment ; and, when 


or humble our attire? What though no rings flash | applied to dry the widow’s tears, to fill the orphan’s 
on fingers that shall ere long be mouldering bones, | cup, to help the deserving poor, yields one of life’s 
if the Father, accepting us in Jesus Christ, and | sweetest pleasures to its fortunate possessor—saving 
regarding us as beloved for the Beloved’s sake, has | him from the pangs they suffer, who, with the inclina- 





this, like other gifts of God, is without repentance. ' 
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tion, but without the ability, to assist suffering and 
do the, kind office of a good Samaritan, have, though 
neither priest nor Levite, to ‘‘ pass by on the other 
side.” " 

Nor, however, applicable to cases where wealth is 
found dissociated from worth, to scenes where, as in the 
parable, sin sits robed in purple and fares sumptuously 
every day, while saintship is clad in rags and fed on 
crumbs, is the remark, one,made so just as it is 
smart : ** You may see. how little God thinks of money 
by observing on what unworthy characters he often 
bestows it.” It is the law of a wise and holy Proyi- 
dence that the hand of. the diligent maketh rich ; 


God promises that, riches, and honour shall be in | 


the good man’s house; and many are the instances 
in which he, has. bestowed great wealth on such as 
were persons of great worth. We have one in 
Abraham; and in his history a remarkable proof of 
that grand man’s superiority to the love of money, 
Entitled by the laws of war to the whole spoil of 
battle, he, might have swept all into his own hand— 
enriching himself like those who, taking adyantage of 
the laws of commerce, make fortunes out of specula- 
tions that involve others in ruin. But hé refuses the 
gains which Jaw puts within his reach ; and out of 
regard to the honour of his God, the wants and the 
welfare of his fellow creatures, he abandons his 
legal claims, and, declining to grow rich on other 
men’s losses, leaves the spoil to its proper owners— 
saying, ‘fI will not take from a thread to a shoe 
latchet, lest thou shouldst say, I have made Abra- 
ham rich.” We have a second instance in David, who 
did not forget on the throne, Him who had taken 
him from the sheep-fold, nor, when riches increased, 
set, his heart on them, David was dead and buried 
before the temple was begun. It rose from. its 
foundations to Jook on his tomb; but the, house 
that bore Solomon’s name was a monument of his 
father’s piety, It was built with Dayid’s money ; and 
unlike such as never, part with theirs for the best 
objects till death parts them. from it, this good, king, 
grieved that Jehovah should dwell in curtains while 
he dwelt in a_house of cedar, would, but that God 
forbade him, have raised, it with his own hands—in 
the fruits of peace and spoils of war, lavishing his 
treasures on the house of God, We have a third in- 
stance in Job. No man of his day was so perfect, 
and few men of anyday so rich, Some there are who 
resemble the pestilential swamp that, poisoning the air 
and spreading disease around it, retains in its spongy 
bosom all the bounties of the skies. Not so the man 
of Uz, He resembled rather what, imparts blessings 
and beauty to a landscape—the lake that with flowery 
verdure on its winding shores, life in its waters, 
and heaven reflected on its unruffled bosom, discharges 
at its outlet the full flood of streams that enter it; 
making glens and plains to smile. Their recollections 
of prosperity abused must exasperate, rather than 
alleviate, the misfortunes of many; but Job draws a 
picture of his days of prosperity which we look on 
with admiration, and he, amid changed and. adverse 





fortunes, must have looked on with comfort :—‘* When | 


the ear heard me, then it blessed me ; and when the 


; God. 


eye saw me, it gave witness of me; because I deli- , 











| them distinguished, professors of religion, 


vered the poor that cried, and the fatherless, and him 
that had none to help him. The. blessing of him that 
was ready to perish came upon me; and.I caused the 


| widow’s heart to, sing for joy.” 


., But though,. as these cases proye, money may be 
found in the hand where the love of it is not eating, 
like a cancer, into the heart, there is danger of gold 
stealing our affections from God—as was strikingly put 
by Richard Cecil’ to, oie of his congregation. This 
person had suddenly and unexpectedly succeeded to 
an enormous fortune. Cecil met: him sometime after- 
wards, and inquired anxiously about his welfare. The 
other having expressed surprise, Cecil said, ‘* I heard 
that you had been in great danger.” ‘‘In_ great 
danger,” replied his friend ; ‘‘1 never. was_better 
in my life.” ‘‘Have not you succeeded to. a large 
fortune ?”, said Cecil, adding, as. the other nodded 
assent, ‘* Well, sir, I consider any man in your cir, 
cumstances to be in circumstances of very great 
danger,”—there sounded the echo of Agar’s words, 
“nor riches, Jest I be full, and deny thee.” 
larger and more sudden the accession of wealth, the. 
greater the danger—it being with riches as with rain, 
When showers fall slow and ‘soft, they penetrate the 
soil, and, refresh the ground without, disturbing it ; 
but, falling in waterspouts, descending in a deluge 
from the loaded. air, they fill the river to the brim, 
and, bursting its banks, carry havoc and destruction 
along their tumultuous course. 

But there. are no circumstances under. which we do 
not need to, be on our guard against wealth. Its 
attractions are great to all, and. seem to exert over 
some. a resistless power. See what sad illustrations 
this sinful and suffering world presents of these words: 
‘<The loye of ‘money is the root of all evil.” How 
are woman’s virtue and man’s honesty, the liberties of 
the slave, the dignity of rank, the purity of justice, 
the sacredness of the pulpit, the claims, of Christ’s 
cause and of humanity, the love of God and of man, 
all sucked in and swallowed up by this roaring, de- 
vouring whirlpool! No doubt, this is, the basest of 
passions ; and one with which, amid all the faults 
recorded against them in the Bible, the saints are 
almost never charged. , Still let none feel secure. Let 
him that thinketh he,standeth, take heed lest he fall, 
and his fate resemble that of the almost invulnerable 
Greek, who, fearing neither, the thrust of lance nor 
crash of battleaxe, fell by a wound in his least mortal 
and, meanest part, ,Achilles was slain by an. arrow 
that, hit him on the heel, 

To the love, of money we trace the melancholy 
apostacy of Demas, the awful perfidy of Judas, the 
fatal lie of Ananias and Sapphira—all, aud some of 
Be. on 
your guard, Watch and pray. Their history is 
written for our instruction. Nor need any of his 
people who allow the love of money to entwine itself 
around their hearts, expect that in, saving them God 
will do otherwise than the woodman who, seeking to 
save a tree, applies his knife to the canker that eats into 
its heart, or the ivy that has climbed its trunk and 
is choking it in its close embraces. He is a jealous 
He will not give his glory to another. While 
then we have, and shall have so long as we are here, 
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i in some form or, other to do with money, let ys be- | tions of our nature. And go, did I wish to illystrate, 
a ware of setting our affections on it. ‘There ate better | and by examples enforce, generous friendships , and 
t tiches—those_ “that take not’ to themselves wings and | domesti¢ Tove, I would seek” them in, the ‘Bible— 
8 flee away—those that neither moth nor rust corrypt, | there where the old man clings to Benjamin, saying, 

and thief breaks not through to steal.” In these; the | witha voice, choked by emotion, ‘‘ Joseph is; pot, 
8 riches of redeeming grace, seék tho things that are | and Simeon is not, and ye will take Benjamin. awa 
p above; ‘saying with Bunyan in these tude bnt | or there where their brothes, within whose’ to 
1 expressive lines, thé tide of affection had been rising till his ‘heart 
t Our drossy dust we change for gold, . is ready ‘to burst, no longér able to ‘restrain his 
¥ From death to life we fice, emotions, cries, ‘* t am Joseph :” ox there where David 
0 We let go shadows, and lay ‘hold pours forth in tears and touching numbers his sorrow 
P Of immortality. over the fate of Jonathan, ot melts all who hear ‘him 
8 Another is our living, or rather dying, fellow- | as he goes up to his house, wringing his hands at the 
d creatures, - The Gospel does not forbid us to give them | death of Absalom, and crying, “O my son Absalom, 
ti a place in our hearts who have one in our houses. On| my son, my son Absalom ! ! would’ God, T had died for 
5 the contrary, it teaches us by ‘the voice of Christ to love | thee, O Absalom, my son, my son!” “The natural 
g éven our enemies, “ Ye have heard that it hath been | affections ‘found then, as they ‘find still, their most 
t said,” says Jésus, ‘‘an eye for an eye, a tooth for a} congenial soil in pure and pious hearts, 
7 tooth’; bat I say unto you, that ye resist not evil ; and But ‘while we are encouraged, rather than forbidden, 
4 whosoever shall smite thee on the right cheek! turn | to hold them dear who are near ‘to us, we are‘not to 
y to him the ‘other also. Ye have heard that it hath | allow them to usurp the place of Him who’ says “Thou 
e been said; thou shalt love thy neighbour and ‘hate | shalt have no other gods ‘beforé, me.” Beware of 
Ge thine enemy ; but I say unto you, love your enemies, | turning household delights’ into “household deities, 
Ms bless them that curse you, and pray for them that | household goods into houséhold gods. The , danger 
6 despitefully use you ; that ye may be the children of | against which we are to guard is ‘not’ such attach- 
3 your Father who is in heaven, who maketh his sun to | ment to loved ones as that, when death lops off a 
se tise on the evil and the good, and his rain to fall on | branch, the poor tree, shaken by the blow, is left 
iy the just and unjust.” And what is thus written with | wounded and bleeding ; but such as makes gods of 
n Stnbeams, and sounds audibly in every falling shower, | them, and murmuring, not merely mourning, at their 

is, more affecting still, seen in the blood and heard in | loss, feels as if with them all joy, and peace, and 
lo the groans of Calvary ; all forgiveness extehded, Tove- hope, and life, were for ever. buried. © Pliny, the 
ts felt kindness shown to enemies, being but a faint echo | younger tells us that when the eruption of Vesuvius, 
er of Christ’s answer to the blows that sént ‘the ‘niils | which” buried Pompeii, had éoyered With a pall, of 
ns through ‘his quivering flesh, ** Father, forgive thém, | blackness the whole heavens, and the earth, rocking 
S: they Know not what they do ! 1% Well, it stands alike | beneath successive and ‘tremendous earthquakes, had 
Ww consonant to reason and religion, that if itis right to | no other “light at broad noon-day than the blaze 
of love’ our enemies, much more should we love our | of the burning mountain and broad flashes of light- 
@, friends ; still more our families. God'is not a God of | ning that occasionally penetrated but added to’ the 
3 confusion, but of order ;'and tho langtiage of the effect of ‘the gloom,—Pliny the younger tells us that 
n, Bible is always in perfect unison with the Bost feelings | people thought not only that nature was dissolving 
e- of nature. ‘but tliat the very gods were'dying. , And if a god 
of ‘© Duty to Christ may require a man to leave father | had died, the terror and grief could hardly have ex- 
Its and mother, wife and children, and to act, to tise our | ceeded’ that I once saw in the case of mother, who 
4 Lord’s strong figure, sometimes as if he hated them ; | had set her affections too exclusively on’ the, child 
et but the Gospel is not calculated, as it certdinly was hot we had’ met to carry to the grave. Seated at the 
i, intended, to cdol, to freeze, to blight our natural affec- | head of the coffiu, she seemeda statue ; the grand 
le tions anid, Tike. the influences of winter on smilitiy, | work’ df some master hand, to represent the deepest, 
or singing streams, fo lock them in chains of ite, ‘They | blackest’ grief. No tears were on her bloodless 
ral were not saints, but sinners, of whom the Apostle said, | cheek. Fixed on the coffin, her eyes never left it. 
ow “*They are without natural affection ;” and élséwhere | She neithér moved nor spake, as On her fice ene 

than in those streets where you see mothers buying could: read these words, ** My heart ‘is withered like 
aly drink to debauch’ themselves with the money’ that | grass.” ‘Absorbed in sorrow, it mattered, as little 
he should feed and clothe the skeleton infants they carry | to “oi as to the dead who went out, or ‘who camie in. 
of in théir arms, the ragged, shivering, hungry children | At ‘length the moment came to remove ‘the body. 
92 at their sidé,—everywhere indeed sin is found blight- | Then, as when the heavens that have been gathering 
ny ing the affections that cling like sweet wall-flowér to | blackness break out into a blaze of flame and roar of 
his the ruins of humanity. Religion makes ‘better, but | thunder, burst the storm. ‘The form that had looked 
elf sin worse husbands, wives, parents, children, brothers, | more like lifeless marble than one animate with life, 
od Sisters—producing such an effect on the heart as a | now sprung up, threw itself on the coffin, clung to it 
to cancer on the bosom it attacks. It hardens it; and | with’ wails to pieree a heart of stone; and, when 
ato next destroys what it has hardened ; and at length , gentle force was employed to unloose her arms, she 
nd turns an object of love aud beauty into foul and hate- | walked to the door—patting the poor coffin ; arid ‘saw 
ae fal loathsomeness. But piety, ever favourable to | it borne out of her sight with an expression of agony, 
ile humanity, intensifies, while it purifies, the best affec- | which, as she fell back fainting into the arms of kind 
re, 
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neighbours, seemed to ery, Ye have taken away my 
god, and what have I more! 

It is not so we are to love our loved ones. We 
are to love our children, for instance, as they are to 
obey their parents, ‘*in the Lord ;” never forgetting 
that He who lends may resume his gifts whensoever it 
pleases Him ; never forgetting that the fairest flowers 
of the family may soon wither and die ; ever striving 
as we keep our children in their own place in the 
house, nor allow them to usurp ours, to keep them in 
their own place in our hearts, nor allow them to usurp 
God’s : ever seeking i our nurseries to rear plants for 
heaven, and so train up our children in the faith, in 
the saving knowledge of Christ and the devout love 
of God, that we shall have the consolation of knowing, 
if death enters our house and plucks them from our 
arms, that our loss is their gain ; that if a chair in 
the circle by our fireside is empty; a blood-bought 
throne is filled in heaven ; that if there is one voice 
less in the psalm when we are assembled for worship, 
there is one moré ringing sweet and clear in glory, 
praising Him through whose dying love and in whose 
blissful presence we shall jom our lost and lovel—to 
weep and to part no more, 





To live thus, walking by faith and not by sight, 
touching the impalpable, seeing the invisible, living 
for eternity in time, and for heaven on earth, with 
our affections not where we are but where we hope 
to be—where Jesus is, is no easy work. But prayer, 
drawing down strength from the skies, makes difficult 
things easy, and impossible things possible. Through 
Christ strengthening me, said the Apostle, I can do all 
things. Somay we. Turn to that source of super- 
human power. Trust to it: nor doubt but that, as 
those risen with Christ, you shall walk with Him, 
living realisations of this old, quaint, but beautiful 
picture :— 


“* Man of lofty nature looks up 
To heaven so calm, and pure, and beautiful. 
He looks below, but not contemptuously : 
For there he sees reflections of himself, 
As a poor child of nature: and he feels 
A touch of kindred brotherhood: and pants 
To lead the weak and erring into heights 
Which he so joyous treads ; nay, more, descends 
Into the smoky turmoil and the roar 
Of the rude world: his hands at work on earth, 
His soul beyond the clouds, dwelling with God, 
And drinking of His spirit.” 





THE ONE THING NEEDFUL. 


O ! now blest who, 


all resigning, 


Self and all, has set his choice 
Only on that one thing needful 
Makes his heart and soul rejoice. 


O.! how blest who, all forgetting, 
Knows his God, and nought beside ; 
In His boundless mercy resting, 


Peaceful, patient, 


purified. 


© | how blest who, all forsaking, 
Vanity nor sees nor hears ; 

In the paths of peace still treading 
All throughout this vale of tears, 


O ! that these our hearts, escaping 
From the false world’s dazzling spells, 
Up to God might rise unhinder’d, 
In whom all true goodness dwells. 


O! that God we might discover, 
By love’s light, our souls within, — 
One with Him be made ; without Him 
All is vanity and sin. 


O! that still our soul’s glance rested 
On our Saviour day by day ; 


All our anxious cares and doubtings, 
All our fears would flee away. 


O ! thou Infinite of Mercy ! 
Draw us thro’ the cross to Thee : 
Soul and mind, and heart and spirit, 
Ever one with Thee to be! 
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THEOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE. 
No. VII.—THE INSPIRATION OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


- ‘Tue idea of inspiration seems bound up indissolubly | since the ascension there has been, an actual living 
with the fact of the Incarnation, We cannot believe | society in which His Spirit dwells, and His divine 
the one without in some form or other accepting the | unearthly life is perpetuated and more or less palpably 
other. If the Son of God is indeed come in the | manifested on the earth ; truly and even marvellously, 
fiesh for the redemption of man, He is come not for | spite of manifold imperfections and shortcomings, 
one age only, but for every age ; not for the salvation | reflecting His image and doing His work ; bearing in 
of a people or of a generation, but for the salvation | her whole mind and ‘‘ idea of her life” a deep stamp 
of the world. The advent must have been, not a | and impress which never could have been hers, had 
mere visit to earth, but a new-creating epoch ; the | not He lived, and borne it in transcendent measure 
entrance of a new course and order of things; the | before her. The glory that shone in the face of Jesus 
inauguration and commencement of a continual and | Christ still lingers on the countenances of His members, 
enduring presence. If He was ever on the earth, He | in whom He still lives, still suffers, still toils and 
must be still on the earth—on it in living power and | prays, still goes about doing good, still lifts up His 
efficacy, even as, in outward and palpable manifesta- | hands to bless the world. ‘Thus the one condition is 
tion, of old. In other words, in closing His earthly | fulfilled; is the other fulfilled also? We have an 
ministry by an august and triumphal return to the | enduring witness and teacher of the faith ; have we 
skies, He must have made some effectual provision for | also an enduring rule of faith? The one manifestly 
the continuance in all after times, and the eventual | were incomplete and inadequate without the other. 
completion, of the work which He had begun ; for the | If the Church is to teach the world, who or what is 
ingathering of the harvest of which He had sown the | to teach the Church ? By what means is the authentic 
seeds ; for the rearing of the living temple of which | knowledge of His will, the true and faithful image of 
He had laid the foundation stone. It would be | His life, to be perpetuated in her? By what enduring 
scarcely possible to believe, on any evidence, the | die is the impress of God to be ever anew stamped 
stupendous miracle of the Incarnation otherwise. Had | upon her soul, and the sacred lineaments to be pre- 
all things continued as they were in the course of | served in unfading freshness and authentic truthful- 
history and of human life ever after; were no new | ness from age to age? If she is to shine through all 
and enduring factors seen to be at work for the rege- | the darkness of the world till the great Sun again 
neration of the race ; were there nothing actual and | shall rise, whence is she to derive her light? One of 
tangible in the real world we live in to show that He | two things at least seems to us very clear: if she is to 
who eighteen hundred years ago passed out of sight, | fulfil at all her heaven-given function or even perma- 
is indeed ascended on high and is wielding that | nently to exist on the earth, either she must have in 
mysterious power in heaven and earth which His dis- | her hand an inspired rule of truth, or she must be 
ciples ascribe to Him, we could scarcely help regarding | herself inspired. She must get the sure knowledge 
the whole as an unsubstantial, however bright and | of the faith direct from heaven, or learn it from some 
glorious, dream. If the life of Christ, in short, is | heaven-provided oracle. Grant the truth of the In- 
real, it must also be perpetual ; what we read of in | carnation, or, in other words, the fact of a Divine super- 
the Gospels, must only be the beginning of what | natural revelation at all, and, assuming that it cannot 
may be seen now, and shall be seen to the end of | be the will of God that that Incarnation should fail 
time. of its end, that revelation die away and perish from 

Now there are two ways in which, in harmony with | the world, there follows as a direct and almost inevit- 
the general course of the Divine procedure, in the | able conclusion, that there must be either an infallible 
adaptation of means to ends, we may conceive this to Bible or an infallible Church. 
be done. It might either be by a living representa- | The special nature of the revelation itself strongly 
tive or by a written oracle, or by both together. The | confirms this conclusion, It was characteristically 

| 
} 











Great Teacher and Wonder-worker, though unseen, | and pervasively miraculous. The Incarnation itself 
might yet speak and work oif earth, either through | was a miracle, and all that followed after it and sprang 
the voice and hand of another, or by an authentic | out of it was a continued succession of miracles. It 
and enduring record of His own words and deeds ; by | began with a miraculous birth, and closed with a 
a Vicegerent or by a Book ;—Himself the while, by | miraculous ascension, and the whole path between 
His ever-present Spirit, dwelling in the one and | was illuminated with the glory of a Divine miraculous 
speaking through the other. Now, that, one of these | life. Christ’s own teaching was accredited by miracle, 
conditions actually exists, in matter of fact, can | and so was that of His disciples. As they spoke 
scarcely admit of a question. Christ does live in His | in the name of God, so they bare with them the 
Church. The mystical body does truly, however | visible and miraculous attestation of the authority of 
imperfectly, represent the living Head. His personal | God,—He ‘‘ Himself bearing witness to them both with 
ministry and labours of mercy and love are continued | signs, and wonders, and with divers miracles and gifts 
in the ministry and labours of One who is now even | of the Holy Ghost, according to His own will” Did 
as He was before in the world. ‘There is, and ever | the miraculous then stop here? If it accredited the 
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messengers, did it fail also to give and to guide the | and through it speak to us and work in us to the énd 


message? Did God indeed miraculously set. His 
seal_on these men as. His appointed ambassadors and 
spokesmen to their own age and to every age, and did 
He take no effectual means to secure that. the words 
they, should speak, and deliver down to the end of 
time, should be His words, and not, as, otherwise, in 
large measure they must.be, their own ? 

This inference, however, plain and irresistible, as it 
seems, has been of, late seriously called in question, 
It; hag been denied that an wmerring oracle of the 
Divine, will, whether,,in the form of an infallible 
teacher or an infallible book, is either necessary or de- 
sirable to perpetuate the life of Christ, and advance 
the highest good of; man. , They maintain that such a 
Teacher, or, sucha , Book, ,instead. of a. help, would 
only be a hindrance tothe soul in its highest and 
holiest aspirings, Hoy,,.it is triumphantly. asked, can 
God reveal himself, or, truly, and. livingly speak to 
the souls of men by a. book?, If He reveal Himself at 
all, it, must be, by a, Divine inner. light; if He speak, 
it, must be, by, the secret, whispers of, the Spirit within, 
not by dead words,and signs, ,, What is this talk of 
an infallible, Bible,—of an,outward and objective rule 
of faith and life, but the sacrifice of the.spirit to the 
letter—the substitution of a lifeless form for a living 
reality—an escape from the old idol-atry, only to 
stoop the neck to .a biblio-latry,, scarcely less) abject 
and degrading? What better are you, while you bow 
before this, figment of a Divine book, instead of the 
old figment, of a Divine wafer? as if the dead pages 
of your, so called, infallible oracle, were, by another 
kind of transubstantiation, turned into a God? Surely 
it is scarcely necessary to point out the transparent 
fallacy of this sort of reasoning, or rather rhetorical 
flourish, which has become so strangely fashionable in 
our day, ,. Do the men, who use this language, not them- 
selyes recognise, as much as avy others, the mighty power 
of books——the enduring spiritual influence they wield 
—how, men who have passed away from earth, the 
wisest and noblest of the xace, still live in their written 
words—obtain through them and in them a kind of 
immortality, and by them speak, not to their own con- 
temporaries only, but, to men of all time?. Does it 
not often happen that the most powerful voice that is 
speaking in the world at, a given time, is not that of a 
living man, but of a book,?, Are not the ‘* Novum Or- 
gabon,” the ‘‘ Principia,” ‘ Othello” and ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
‘* Paradise Lost,” books ?-—and yet are they not, our ad- 
versaries, themselves being judges, the ever-living, ever- 
present, and..withal most inward,and real educators 
of the race, and perennial, exhaustless feeders of its 
life ?, And if it be so with other books, why not also 
with the Book of books, if haply such there be? If 
ordinary men may thus perpetuate their influence, and 
in their golden words live on through many genera- 
tions, and sow the seeds of life in other hearts, ages 
after they are, dead and gone, why should not the Son 
of Man, the living and life-giving Word, also bequeath 
to the world, a written, impress, of Himself, which 
should outlast the. ages, and through which, though 
unseen, He might yet speak to men? If Homer still 
lives in the ‘‘Tliad,” why should not Christ, and in a far 
higher sense and degree, live in the New Testament, 





of time ? 

But is the Bible in point of fact. such a book? 
Have we any good reason to believe that it is, in any 
true and, proper sense, Christ’s book, even as the 
‘* Dialogues” are Plato’s, and the ‘‘ Novum Organon” 
Bacon’s?, We have already seen that. there is a very 
strong presumption indeed, in’ favour of the:existenco 
of such a book, but the ultimate decision, must mani- 
festly depend, not on presumptions or 4 priori consides 
rations .of any kind, but on the: direct and proper 
evidence applicable to the case, 

In one point of view. the question of inspiration 
runs up essentially into the general.question of reve- 
lation. The traces of a more than human origin in the 
intrinsic character of the sacred books, constitute 1a 
part, and a most essential. part, of the evidence of 
Christianity as a divine, supernaturaleconomy. They 
are also as obviously and directly an: evidence of 
inspiration, To prove, in the sense in which the 
Christian apologist maintains it, that the Bible is a 
Divine book, is necessarily also to prove that it is an 
inspired, book. . The. two, propositions, indeed, are 
identical ;. for the, very thing we mean when we say 
that the Holy Scriptures are inspired, is simply this, 
that they are the product of a special and supernatural 
intervention of God—ihat they are from Heaven, and 
not of men. In this point of view, accordingly, the 
question has already received full discussion in the 
pages of this Journal, in the papers devoted to the 
elucidation of the internal evidence for the divinity of 
the written Word. Itself in, the clearest manner 
claiming to have come from God, and to declare 
authoritatively His mind,* we have found, on a careful 
examination of its intrinsic character, abundant and 
decisive évidence to justify the claim, Bearing to 
come from Heaven, we have seen in it the clearest 
and ,brightest signatures of Heaven. By its majesty 
and purity, by its power and sanctity, by its spiritual 
depth and prophetic insight, by the sacred grace and 
germinant force of its language aud. the lofty 
grandeur of its thoughts, by its wondrous unity in 
the midst of endless variety and manifoldness, by its 
catholic breadth and cosmopolitan adaptation to all 
men and to all times, by its exhaustless meanings and 
Divine, quickening energy, above,all, by its light and 
power, with the mysterious influence which has ever 
accompanied it, to convince the conscience, to renovate 
the heart, and to transform and glorify the life,—-by all, 
in short, that has made it in all ages and in all lands 








* That the Scriptures themsélves lay claim to an inspiration of this 
highest kind will sufficiently appear from the following considera- 
tions, which the intelligent reader may test and follow out for himself: 

(1.) It is expressly promised; John xiv. 265 xvi. 18; xiii. 20 ; Matt. 

4 


x. 19. 
(2.) Itis distinctly asserted : Acts ii. 33 ; xv. 28; xxi. 11; 1 Cor. iv.1; 
2Cor. v. 20;'1 Thess. ii, 13 ; 1Johniv. 6 ;-Gal. i: 8, 9, 11, 12 ; Eph. ii. 20, 
(3.) It is habitually recognised and proceeded on — 
(a) In foynulas of reference: ‘‘ As the Holy Ghost saith,” 
«« The Holy Ghost this signifying,” ‘‘Saith God,” ‘*Who by the 
mouth of His servant David hath said,” &c. &c. 
(b) In argumentative or didactic allusions: Matt, xxi. 13; 
xxii, 43; John vii, 23; x. 35; Matt. vw. 18; Luke xxiv. 44, 


&e. &e. 

(4.), Categorically declared and defined: 2 Tim. iii. 16; Lukei. 70; 
Heb. i, 1; 1 Tim, i. 10, 12; 2 Tim, i. 21. 

It seems impossible to read these and other passages with any can- 
dour, without feeling that either the Bible is an infallible and super- 
natural guide to all saving truth, or it is not what it professes to be. 
It clearly claims to be inspired, and it is itself radiant with the 
light of inspiration. 
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_ the:best'of books, alike for high and low, for rich and 


audssustainer of their highest, holiest, life ; the com- 
| fortiof the sorrowful, the friend of the poor, the balm 


| quickening breath of eaints; ‘heroes, martyrs, the 
guiding’ star of life, the hope of the dying ;—by these 
and ether ‘such signs have we seen it stand forth 
beforems, radiant in the livht of heaven, and bearing 
|| oncits:foréhead’the’ very seal ‘and signature of God. 
We shall not therefore recur to’ this argument, We 
shalliassume and proceed wpon’the fact of inspiration 
|| asalveady proved, and devote the remaining lines of 
|| thisipaper ‘to’ some remarks on its’ proper definition 
_ andcimport, ; 
ifhere:are three several senses in which the word 
ingpirition may be taken, and, in point of ‘fact, has 
| béen taken, with-relation to this subject, and which 
| iteisiof the utmost importance clearly to distinguish. 
a(l:) ‘There is the inspiration of geiviws—the inspira- 
tion of a Plato,'a Bacon, ora Shakspeare—the sublime 
intuitions of truth and visions of glory and beauty that 
aresgiven to the loftiest’ minds in’ their loftiest moods 
—the workings of nature in her highest sphere, but 
still of: mature and of nature only. It is obvious that 
this has nothing in common with the special inspira- 
. tionwhich we have’ claimed for the Holy Scriptures, 
the'very end of which is, not to vivify and clarify the 
truth as of nature, but’ to reveal truths above nature ; 
tdoshed a clear and unerring light on a path on 
which all earthly guidance fails, ‘‘ He shall teach you 
all things,” says Christ, speaking of that inspiration 
which He was t» give'to: His disciples, ** and bring all 
things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have spoken 
unto you.” ‘* He shall guide you into all the truth” * 
—the truth, that is, concerning salvation, and the 
world unseen. To such a'work as this, manifestly the 
' mere! inspiration of genius has no relation whatever. 
Them (2.) there is the inspiration ‘of moral goodness, or 


minating and sanctifying grace of the Holy Ghost, 
bestowed in larger or lesser measure on’ all believers, 
tolilead them’ in the way of truth and ‘create them 
anew: unto: good works, —the inspiratio caritatis 
spoken ‘of by Augustin, and in the communion collect 
ofthe: Book of Common Prayer.t 
every Christian, from the simplest child to the loftiest 
saint: and master of Christian thought, from a Dorcas 
orvau Phoebe toa Paul or an Augustin, is inspired. 
It is more difficult to distinguish this by any sharp 
and,.compact definition froin the special inspiration 
which ‘we ascribe to the writers of Holy Scripture, in- 
asmuch as the former, equally with the latter, is 
supernatural—as really beyond the mere workings of 
nature as the visious of an Isaiah or a John. 
| too, illuminating as well as purifying, an unction of 














spiritual vision as well as of sanctity, unveiling truth | 
as well-as kindling love—the very spirit of wisdom | 
and revelation in the knowledge of Christ, by which | 
“the eyes of our understanding are enlightened, that | 





* “All the truth: ” Greek. i 
+.“ Cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by the inspiration of Thy 
’ &e, 


Holy Spirit, that we may perfectly love Thee,’ 


' 
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poor, for learned and unlearned—the exporent’ at) 
ones of their truest, deepest natard; and the awakener | 


of athe» penitent, the light of the perplexed, the | 


of\ordinary spiritual influence ; in other words the illu- | 


In’ this sense | 


It is, | 


| also of their own heart. 
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| 
we may know what is the hope of his calling and what 


the richesof ‘the glory of the inheritance in the 
saints.” Still’ we may distinguish from this ‘the special 
inspiration ‘of Scripture, if not with ‘regard to ‘ity 
source, at least’ with regard to its effects, and define 
it as (3.) the inspiration of infallible guidance. ~ This 
| clearly “was thé very purpose’ for which the special 
illumination of ' the first messengers of the faith was 
| required, and’for which it was expressly promised ‘to 
| them by their Lord. Thus alone could the heavenly 
| Comforter and Guide''be said “to teach’ them “all 
| things, and*bring all things to’ their remembrance ;” 
| **to guide them’ into all the truth,” ‘to show them 
things’to come.” Thus alone could they: bo qualified 
to'fulfil their sacred‘ function as’ the ambassadors of 
Christ’'and’ stewards of the mysteries of God, both 
delivering in' uncorrupted purity His message to the 
men of their own age, and handing it down’ in un- 
erring ‘words to the generations: following. The in- 
spiration of genius unveils the déepest truths of nature, 
but goes riot beyond nature; the inspiration’ of grace 
apprehends and realises the ‘truths of revelation, but 
does 1iot reveal; | The inspiration of the'sacred books 
does both. © It is the inspiration of which’ Paul'speaks 
when ‘he says: *‘I certify you, brethren, that the 
gospel’ which was preached of me is not‘after man, for 
I neither received it of man, neither was I taught it, 
but by the revelation of Jesus Christ.” 

The’ inspiration, therefore, of which we are now 
speaking maybe thus briefly defined, in contradistinc- 
tion alike to the inspiration of genius and the inspira- 
tion of grace :—as distinguished from the former, it-is 
supernatural ; as distinguished fromthe latter, it’ is 
extraordinary and infallible: 

So much for the positive aspect of the doctrine ; 
it will be necessary, however, before closing, to’ con- 
sider it briefly also on its negative side, with the view 
alike of obviating possible misapprehension, “and more 
| definitely estimating results. It is important not only to 
| know what inspiration is, but also what it is not.’ Thus; 
(1,): It' does'not imply any suppression or abey- 
| ance of the natural powers and’ faculties of the 
| writers,’ It neither extinguishes their’ individuality, 
| nor restrains the free play of their’ human thoughts 
and feelings, It elevates, illuminates, guides, “in- 
| forms the’ essential and indestructible powers of the 
soul, but does not supersede them. It is not the sup- 
| planting of the human by the Divine, but the blend- 
| ing and mutual interaction of the human and the 
| Divine... In ‘this sense, therefore, itis dynamical not 
| mechanical—not a mere dictation of words, ‘but an 
| inspiration of thoughts, feelings, truths. | The words, 
| too, are indeed inspired, but only in and with the 
| things of which they are the expression and the symbol. 
| The sacred' writers speak and write not only what 
| they have received, but what they have inwardly felt 





| and realised—the truths they have learned, the ox- 
periences’ they’ have passed through, the combats, 


| struggles, aspirations they have personally known, so 


that the words they utter come forth not from the 
depths of the Divine mind only, but from the depths 
Thus in the Psalms of David 
we have not only God’s words, but David’s words— 
the very utterance of his inmost soul and of all the 
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varied experiences of his life as a warrior, a patriot, a 
king, a worshipper, a penitent, an exile, a pardoned 
sinner, a triumphant saint ; and in them we are per- 
mitted to witness, and in a sense to share, the whole 
work and warfare of his life—his consolations and 
victories, his combats, struggles, and wounds. | Hence 
oue of the peculiar excellences of Holy Scripture : 
it is as utterly human as it is truly and absolutely 
divine. It comes as closely near us as it rises far 
above us, It is at once our sacred teacher and our 
personal bosom friend. Speaking human words, utter- 
ing human feelings, realising human sins, sorrows, 
temptations, and unlocking the fountains of human 
tears, it is in a special sense like to Him who is at 
once our Master and our brother, the son of Mary 
and the Son of God,—who hath the tongue of the 
learned to speak a word in season, to them that are 
weary, because He was in all points tempted like as 
they are, yet without sin. Hence, too, the endless 
variety of the sacred writings, and their marvellous 
adaptation to all sorts and conditions of men. Not 
only does each writer deliver his own special message, 
but follows his own special bent of thought and lan- 
guage. Thus the book is rich at oncein those touches 
of our common nature that make all men kin, and 
in those fresh traits of individual life which touch the 
sympathies of particular men. It was fit that it 
should be so. It was fit that the Divine Revealer 
should not only speak to men in the language of men, 
but to many men in many languages, so that each 
one might hear in his own tongue—in the style and 
form of speech which he understands the best, and 
which comes most directly home to his heart of hearts, 
the wonderful works of God. Thus the Divine message 
comes to us not through a human voice only, but a 
voice specially familiar and grateful to us, and enriched 
too with the deeper tones of some special experience, 
some special diseipline of suffering and sorrow, answer- 
ing to our own. 

While, however, this characteristic of the sacred 


writings is the source of some of their greatest excel- 


lences, to it also are to be traced some of their 





greatest difficulties, Where the human and the Divine | 
are so inextricably blended in one common result, it | 
| a stately pile from its deep foundations to its sublime 


becomes absolutely impossible clearly to discriminate 
the one from the other, or to fix any definite point 
where the one element ends and the other begins. 
We cannot determine & priori either the kind or the 
amount of those human characteristics which may in 
the divine wisdom be found compatible with the per- 
fection of the final result, —what freedom of historical 
narration, what popalar rendering of scientific facts,* 


* It was obviously not the design of the Divine Author of the 
Scripture to secure a slavish exactness in the reporting of facts and 
words. Thus, the words of the imscription on the cross, as reported 


by the several evangelists, are in no case exactly the same; we can- | 


not, therefore, have the ipsissima verba in all of them, and most pro- 
bably not in any of them. It was not natural that it should be so. 
An absolute exactness and literal accordance of different reports 
would have been inconsistent with the integrity and bond fide charac- 
ter of human testimony, and, while adding to their precision, would 
have totally destroyed their credibility. In the same way, it was 
totally beyond the scope and purpose of inspiration to give a scien- 
tific exposition of natural phenomena, the design of the Great Re- 
vealer not being to teach us science, but to lead us to salvation, As 
it is, the accordance of the statements of Scripture in regard to such 
matters with the results of modern science, is, in the whole circum- 
stances of the case, something wonderful, all the more that it is so 
evidently unstudied and unsought. Compare them, for instance, in 
this respect, either with the old classic or the modern Hindoo my- 
thologies. 





| heaven-pointing spires. 





what peculiarities of style and thought, what lesser 
irregularities in grammar or in diction, what liberty 
in quoting and in accommodating remembered words, 
what necessary anthropomorphisms, and partial views, 
and perspective glimpses of truths which in their 
absolute fullness cannot be uttered by man? Nothing 
can be more reprehensible than the rashness with 
which some well-meaning persons have presumed to pro- 
nounce on what may or may not be compatible with 


the inspiration of a Divine Book, as that if this or that’ 


trace of human imperfection were found in it, they 
would at once reject its Divine authority, and with it 
the truth of the Christian revelation, altogether. You 
cannot reject its authority unless you can blot out the 
clear signatures of the divinity that is written on it as 
with a sunbeam. As well deny the authenticity of a 
Raphael, or a Correggio, because some microscopic 
eye has discovered some minute flaw or partial rough- 
ness on the canvas which bears the glorious work, 
and on which it lives through all time. All this was 
inevitable from the very conditions of the problem 
which the Divine Wisdom had to solve—how best to 
speak of things Divine in human words, and from a 
human point of view. Of this only we may be sure, 
that whatever of the distinctively human is permitted 
to mingle with the purely Divine, is left there just 
because it is best that it should be there, aud because 
what might appear to us imperfections in the parts, 
only contributes in the eye of unerring Wisdom to the 
more absolute perfection of the whole, 

(2.) Inspiration does not imply an equal clearness 
and fullness in the exhibition of Divine truth in every 
part of the sacred book. On the contrary, it is one 
of its excellencies that it is progressive—proceeding 
from less to. more, from the germ to the ripened fruit, 
from the faint dawn to the perfect day, As through 
the ages, so through these mysterous pages, ‘‘an 
increasing purpose runs,” and becomes clearer and 
clearer as we advance. It proceeds from the simplest 
lessons to the highest truths, from the milk of babes 
to the strong meat of full and manly age. In short, 
it was not made, but grew; not cut and rounded into 
a forma! completeness like a dead crystal, but rising 
up like a palm from the root to the highest frond, or 


Thus, while recording in its 
vivid annals the gradual Divine education of the 
world, or rather of the Church in the world, it fur- 
nishes at the same time the materials for the similar 
gradual education of each individual soul, which is 
indeed itself a little world like the great world with- 
out, and must pass in its spiritual growth through 
the same essential steps or stages, Thus the teaching 
of Abraham and the teaching of Paul, the religion 
of the Old Testament and the religion of the New, are 
different, and yet parts of the same,—complementary, 
though not identical ; neither in itself complete, but 
each contributing to the completeness of the whole, of 
which each equally forms a part, even as the simplest 
axioms and the highest calculus are each essential 
portions of the one sublime science, by which the moun- 
tains are weighed in scales, and the distances of the 


stars are measured. 
Istay Burns. 
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A SUMMER SUNDAY ON THE RIGHI. 


BY A LONDON 


fy was a lovely morning. The pastures and 
meadows on the lower slopes of the mountains, 
brownish and burnt up as they had looked during 
the past week, now appeared after yesterday’s rain 
like a fresh green carpet under the feet of the 
browsing cattle. The trees and shrubs that adorned 
the higher parts of the hills seemed to have shaken 
off their languid and drooping foliage, and to have 
put on fresh attire, strewn with millions of diamonds, 
which reflected the rays of the sun in many hues, and 
with dazzling brilliancy. it was as if an invisible hand 
had arrested the fraught clouds till the last day of the 
week, in order to make the first day emerge with all 
the greater majesty and splendour. I never before 
witnessed a Sunday so emblematic of that “ first day 
of the week” on which the Sun of Righteousness 
arose from the dark valley of shadows. Yesterday 
the whole of creation appeared to weep; thick clouds 
seemed to wrap it in mourning, and to cover it with 
the shades of death. To-day it rose as it were 
triumphantly out of its tomb, rejoicing in the effer- 
vescence of a new life, clapping its hands with youth- 
ful buoyancy, and tuning its harp to sing to the 
praise of its Maker. Hills and valleys resounded 
with the merry carol of thousands of feathered 
sougsters ; and the bells of Kiissnacht chimed in joy- 
fully, as if to show that man did not wish to be 
absent from this hallowed chorus of creation. The 
panorama that was spread out before our amazed look 
exhibited all the riches and beauties which an endless 
variety of dazzling sunshine and black broad shadows, 
is capable of producing. Towering up, one above the 
other, the giants of the Bernese Oberland—the Jung- 
frau, the Finster Aarhorn, the Schreckhorn—lifted 
their snow-clad peaks high into the clouds. One 
could fancy a Titan striding from top to top exploring 
a path to heaven by these enormous steps. Some 
4000 feet under us, the lakes, like smoothly polished 
mirrors, reflected the clear blue dome of the sky, or 
played sportfully with the rays of the sun, as the 
breath of a gentle mountain-breeze passed over their 
rippled surface. ’ 

We had divine service at the hotel. Our friend, 
the Rev. Mr. Langley, gave us an appropriate and 
edifying sermon. His text was, Exod. iii. 12, * Ye 
shall serve God upon this mountain.” Among other 
things, he said :—‘‘It is obvious, brethren, that we 
cannot apply these words to the mountain on the top 
of which we are now worshipping, in the same sense 
as they were applied to the mountain of Horeb, 
where Jehovah spoke them to Moses. Horeb was 
in those days the holy mount of the Lord; it was 
His throne in the desert. It was the chosen spot 
appointed for the solemn establishment of a worship 
which was to be given to a special people, bound to a 
special land, confined to a special building, and to be 
conducted by a special tribe. But we, thanks be to 
our God and Father, through Jesus Christ our Lord,— 





we ‘are not come to the mount that might be touched 
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and that burned with fire.’ At the. last breath of 
the Lamb that was slain for our sinus the veil of 
the temple was rent in twain, and the Father will 
not therefore be worshipped in any special mountain, 
or in any special city, but in all mountains and val- 
leys, in all cities and villages, and at every place 
where there are two or three gathered together in the 
name of Jesus Christ. But the reason why I apply 
these words to this mountain is, that most people, alas ! 
behave here as if it were written: ‘Ye shall not 
serve God upon this monntain,’? For you know, 
that no sooner have the hundreds of visitors who 
crowd this spot every Sunday morning at day-break, 
witnessed the marvellous spectacle of the rising sun, 
than they fly away with restless speed in the pur- 
suit of their pleasures or recreations. But we have 
learnt better things, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
For though we too came to this spot for the sake of 
recreation and enjoyment, yet we cannot shut our ears 
to the exhortation which the Holy Spirit whispers into 
our hearts: ‘ Yeshall not be like those who live without 
God and Christ in the world. If others choose only 
to eat and to drink and to, think of their pleasures 
upon this mountain, ye shall remain and serve God: 
Or, if others hurry down in bustling agitation, to 
worship in the towns and villages, as|if the Lord were 
only ‘a God of the valleys,’ ye shall in quiet rest 
worship Him here on the day consecrated to His 
name, remembering that He is also ‘‘a God of the 
hills.”’ So, my friends, let us take our hallowed 
rest here, and abide all the day with our God in 
the mountain. Let us show that we are Christians, 
who are taught to serve their God even in. the 
midst of their recreations. A journey full of pleasure 
and delight is still in store for us, we hope. . But let 
us, during this day, withdraw our minds from our 
travelling plans, and rejoice in the thought that we are 
on our journey to a fairer country than this,” 

In this way our friend and companion prepared 
us for our Sunday on the Righi. After dinner 
a party of us, about half a dozen in, number, found 
ourselves collected on a spot. which commanded an 
unparalleled view of the panorama in the direction 
of the Bernese Oberland. ‘The grass was warm and 
dry again, and we sat down on the green mossy carpet 
in the presence of one of the grandest and, most 
picturesque sights human eyes can enjoy. 

Here Mr. Langley made the novel proposal, that 
each one should communicate some of the leading 
impressions he derived from the mountain top. And 
with an arch look to Mr. Dowling, he proposed 
that he, being the senior, should begin. 

Mr. Dowling was a man between fifty and sixty years 
of age. A kinder person than he was we know not ; 
but he was, also, partly from constitutional causes, 
partly from sad experiences in life, a grave-looking 
person, with a somewhat melancholy expression on 
his face, seldom admitting of a smile. He was very 
prone to turn his thoughts inwards, and to forget 
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all that was round him, . During our, journey from 
London, mapy an amusing, scene had. ocgurred, when 
we tried to rouse him,out of his reyeries, and make 
him perceive that he was not in his counting-house or 
library, but, on. the way to the Righi, . the J ungfru, 
and Mont Blanc, 

‘ Well,” said Mr, Dowling, , “ag I was jee 
about very early this morning, before breakfast, I 
happened to fall in with a little cave, where I. sat 
down to enjoy the view of the Lake of Lucerne, there, 

And as I sat I thought of Elijah the Tishbite, .who was 
also. once in @ mountain cave, and heard the voice, of 
the Lord saying to him : f What doest, thou here, 
Elijah?” And it. occurred to me,. ‘Suppose the Lord 
came to you this moment with the same, question, what 
would you have to answer ?’.. I, really could not tell, 

and the fact made me rather sad. ‘ Why,’ I said to 
myself, ‘are you sitting here in, this out of the way 
spot, Where you have no errand at | all ?.. Why, have 
you left your home, your family, your, business, and 
separated yourself so many hundred miles from. all 
that is near and dear to you, and that needs your daily 
care, guidance, and protection Y ‘There was no reason 
for it. My health is perfect, thank God ; and as to 
relaxation, I haye plenty of opportunity for it, every 
day, when business is over, and the summer invites 
me to my walks, or the winter to my, comfortable 
fireside. _I am afraid I have been too rash in taking 
this trip. I believe that tourists often, consult their 
consciences too little when they fly. away to all 
parts of the world, and leave their less easily cireum- 
stanced friends behind. in the toils and cares of work.” 

Mr. Dowling . stopped, Some of, us interchanged 
looks, and shook our heads, 

, ** Why, there may’be some, truth in, your thoughts,” 
said Mr, Langley, with a searcely concealed smile, 

‘*T hope,” obsérved Mr. Kempthorne, who pos- 
sessed a dry sort of humour, ‘that there is no ground 
for fear that your business will come, to, a dead. lock, 
or anything go, wrong with your family . during your 
absence ? ”” 

*¢ Not at all,” wag the reply, _‘‘ But that does not 
give me the, answer to the question, ‘ What doest thow 
here WV, ” 

“* Now, dear sir,” replied Mr, Langley, ‘‘ mark how 
you are about to spoil the pleasure which God wishes 
to afford to you in this j journey, by your unnecessary 
cares. and gloomy meditations, Why, if tho, Lord 
eame to me, with the question : ‘ What doest thou 
here?’ I think I should haye, an, answer at. once, 
‘Lord,’ I should say, ‘I have heard of the marvels 
of Thy creation at this place.and in this country, and 
I have come hither to see them and, to adore Thee in 
the midst of the wondrous works of Thy hands, I 
now see that in Thine hand are the, deep places of 
the earth, and that the strength of the hillsis Thine 
also, I now witness Thy power, O my God, as it is 
Thou who by Thy strength hast, set fast even these 
great mountains, Is there a God like Thee, our God? 
Thine is, every beast of the forest, and the cattle 
upon a thousand hills, Thou knowest all the fowls 
of the mountains, and the abundance of the valleys 
is Thine |’ ” 

“True,” I exclaimed ; 


*¢ and I think, Mr. Dowling, 





| presence. 


| another of the party, 
morning with wonder and delight and saw the world 
‘so, far beneath my. fect, and felt so much nearer 


jbuilt on spots like this! 


—— 


our gracious Lord,would accept this answer. Why, 
if, He, in. His infinite grace, has taken the trouble oo 
spread out this wonderful panorama before the eyes of 
men, I think we may at any rate.take the trouble of 
coming to see it, Of course it ,would be wrong. to 


| enjoy ‘this sight at the expense of our duty ; 3, and I 
| believe, with you, that many,a tourist acts in a way, 


which he cannot justify, when, attacked by the trayel, 
ling mania, he spends money which is urgently required 
elsewhere, or stays away from work which needs hig 
But this is not the case with any of us, 
I trust, So let us joyfully follow out the admonition 
of the text which we heard this morning, and serye 
God upon this,mountain.” 

‘* And could there be a fitter.,.spot for the purpose 
in the great temple of creation.?” said Mr. Whitby, 
‘When I looked round this 


heaven, I said to myself, ‘1 wish, I could be. here 
every Sunday. Oh that all our churches could. be 
Everything here helps 
one to realise that great and. glorious truth, that 
we are the children of the resurrection, and destined 
to .ascend,. Here more than anywhere else I can 
understand why our blessed Lord was. so fond of 
mountain tops. To Him. they .were the starting 
points, from which His spirit soared heayenward, 
whenever He. wished .to . strengthen and refresh 
Himself in the, midst of the great and awful battle 
which He had. to; fight here below for our sakes, 
To the mountains He resorted to pour out His heart 
to. His Father in prayer... On;the mountain. top, 


clad in the glory.of. His divine majesty, He . met 


Moses. and Elijah, From the top of .a mountain 


| He ascended to heaven, and a mountain top will be 


the first. spot; which His feet will touch when He comes 
again, according, to His promise. For it, is written: 
* His feet shall stand in that day on the Mount of 
Olives’ (Zech, xiv. 4),.. Israel received the law of its 
God from the top.of Sinai, and it was from the summit 
of a mountain that the Church received the Gospel of 
its, Christ, when for the first time, asa Gospel preacher, 
He opened His lips and said: ‘ Blessed are the poor 
in spirit; for theirs is the kingdom of, heayen.’, And 
now we are at present also on the top of a moun- 
tain. What then can we do better than prove that 
we also belong to that peculiar class which, from the 
days of, Abraham—who said: ‘In the mount of the 
Lord it shall be seen’—during so many centuries, 
has always shown a desire to connect the elevated 
places of the earth with its dearest hopes, its holiest 
enjoyments, and its. most hallowed duties, Yes, 
we too should serye our God here upon the moun- 
tain, through. Jesus Christ our Lord, Let us take 
note of the great privileges which we possess in that 
‘reasonable service’ which He taught us. LEvery- 
thing requisite for the worship of God is here. The 
temple is, here, which is .we oursvlves, as it is writ- 
ten :; ‘Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, 
and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you y? The 
High Priest is here, and so is the atoning sacrifice, 
for both are in Him who said ; ‘ Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
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midst of them.’ The priests are here, which are we 
ourselves again, for it is written that we, ‘ as lively 
gtones, are built up both as a spiritual house and as 
ai holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices ac- 
ceptable to God by Jesus Christ.’ And the incense is 
here, which is the love of our hearts rising up in 
praise, prayer, and thanks to God our Father through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, So let us rejoice, and joy- 
fully look’ up to Heaven, to which we cannot help 
féeling ourselves nearer here than in the turmoil of 
the bustling world below.” . 

““# And yet,” said Mr, Kempthorne, “‘ we must not 
forget to look down also, for lovely and hallowed as 
this quiet secluded spot is, yet it is not the place of our 
rest. Yonder at our feet lies the world which God has 
given us to live in, and to that world we must return 
again. It is the true sphere appointed by God, where 
He commands us to serve Him. The mountains are 
the closets where we may gather strength for our work, 
but the world is the great house where the work must 
be done. And a necessary work it is: ‘Ye are the 
light of the world,’ the Lord said to His Church ; 
© Ye are the salt of the earth.’ What would become 
of this world if all Christians—and I now speak only 
of the true children of God—vwere living in seclusion 
on the mountain-tops! It would soon perish in its 
utter darkness and hopeless corruption. Mankind 
is journeying towards an awful eternity without know- 
ing the saferoad. It is the Christian alone who knows 
that road, because he is taught by Him who sitteth 
in high places; for only from high places can it be 
seen how the roads go beneath. We are reali-ing 
that truth now. Here from this elevated spot we 
overlook the whole landscape which we shall have to 
travel over for some days to come. We here see 
how the lakes lie, how the mountains and valleys 
are grouped and arranged, and in what directions the 
roads and rivers turn and wind. Thus having got 
the map of the whole country impressed on our 
minds, we know how to find the places we wish 
to go to, and are able to guide others who do not 
know. This is the advantage of having come from an 
elevated place. John the Baptist said rightly, ‘He 
that cometh from heaven is above all.’ Christ came 
from heaven ; therefore He knew the way on earth 
better than any of us, And through him we too are 
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on the water with tottoise speed. ‘And what can we 
see of all the gold and’ silver; for which man often 
ruins himself, body and soul? And what can we 
hear of the applause of the world, for which so 
many’ sacrifice even the salvation of their ‘souls? 
Human praise does not rise very high. Still, we, 
too, are prone to give our heart to such’ things. 
Though raised ever so high by grace, yet we continue 
to feel that we are of a low extraction by nature, 
We feel it especially when we mingle again in the 
bustle of daily life, and in its business and cares, 
When we return to our desks in the dull and dark 
counting-houses in the city, we soon forget the Righi, 
its clear blue sky, its wonderful sunrise and its grand 
panorama ; and all we look for is sovereigns, cheques 
and bank-notes, But after all, to forget the Righi is 
not losing much. There is a higher and an infinitely 
more glorioug pleas titam this.inountain, which to for- 
get is countless 1665 °"-Letsi*.pray to be preserved 
trom forgetting it.” 

‘2 thank yout ‘for: your observations,” said Mr, 
Bayforé. ‘IT kuovw-tha T shall often remember this 
lovely spot whet I am again at Blackheath, and its 
recollection vil: be to my mind like a cheerful sun- 
beam piercing a black cloud. ‘ If this perishing world 
is so beautiful,’ it will say to me, ‘what must ‘not 
that world be of which the present creation, even in 
its most charming beauty, is but a faint shadow !’ 
We believe that there is such a thing as a para- 
dise, the glory of which, as the Apostle expresses it, 
has ‘an exceeding and eternal weight.’ We believe 
it because we read it in our Bibles, and hear it on 
Sundays from the pulpit. But such is the power 
of custom upon our drowsy souls, that’ soon those 
glorious representations bécome stale and hackneyed, 
and we are often like to fall asleep under the pro- 
clamation of them. It is a mercy, indeed, if Pro- 
vidence permits us to be for a few moments takén 
out of the narrow circle in which we move round day 
by day like a horse in a mill, and be transplanted to 
a spot like this, where our minds are refreshed by the 
impressions which we obtain of the greatness, good- 
ness, and glory of God our Father. Here we see 
with our eyes that He indeed is mighty to call forth 
a paradise, the beauty of which keeps His children 
lost in wonder and adoration, I remember that this 


from heaven; for it is written: ‘ He hath raised us | morning, turning round to survey the panorama in all 


up together, and made us sit together in heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus.’ So when we go down to 
the world again, and mix with the peeple who are 
‘of the earth, earthy,’ let it be seen from our con- 
versation and conduct that we have come from a 
high place. ‘Let this be seen from the wide view we 
take of matters. Narrowness, illiberality, egotism, 
and earthly-mindedness characterise the man whcse 
mind always dwells in low places, where the view is 
limited. He can never have ascended very high who 
thinks that man is a giant whose power and genius 
nothing can wiéhstand. We are only 5000 feet up 
here, and though we know that crowds of people are 
at present walking on the banks of the lake, yet the 
most. sharp-sighted of us cannot see any of them. 
The steamboats, which contain hundreds of persons, 
appear to our eyes like smoking nut-shells swimming 








directions, those Bernese Alps and the lakes were in- 
visible, they were wrapped up in a thick cloud, and 
wherever I turned my eyes I saw nothing but a grey, 
ashy fog, which rendered that part of the scenery dull 
and monotonous. I continued to look in that direc- 
tion, however, noticing some shifting of the clouds, 
and expecting the sun to dispel them soon, ‘ Now,’ 
said I to myself, ‘here is an instance of true 
faith. You know there must be a charming land- 


‘scape behind that mist, though you never saw it, 


' and patience were not put to shame. 


and you keep on looking for its appearance, patiently 
waiting till the sun has done his work.’ My faith 
Gradually 
the gentle shifting of the clouds grew into restless 
motions, and tossings to and fro. It was a magnificent 
sight to witness the wrestling of those gigantic moun- 
tains of vapour with the all-conquering light. At 
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length the irresistible power broke through, and chased 
them away to the north. The mist that covered the 
valleys rose up like a curtain drawn by an invisible 
hand, and in a moment the most ravishing picture 
my eyes ever saw was spread before my wondering 
look. I was speechless with admiration. ‘So it will 
be,’ I thought, ‘on that. great day of the Lord when 
the earnest expectation of the creature, which waiteth 
for the manifestation of the sons of ‘God, shall be 
realised. We are living ina fog now, and many a day 
is dull, dreary, and gloomy. But we know through 
faith that there is. a beautiful creation hid behind the 
mist at which we are gazing. Only let us have 
patience. Only let us, in faith and love, continue the 
work which we have still to do in this ‘‘ bondage of 
corruption.” We know, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, that thesday must come when the curtain shall 


be drawn up,—when all fettgrs sbajl dgop, aH chains. 


be snapt, and the creature shal! be delivered froia its. 
bondage into the glorious liberty , of the children of 
God. 9” 

** Having, then, this glorious: Wea befre us,” 
said Mr, Langley, ‘‘ what manner. of persons ought 
we to be in all holy conversation and godiiness ? And 
having this hope in Him, how ought we to purify 
ourselves, even as He is pure! We observed, this 
morning at sunrise, that the mountain-tops receive the 
light of the sun first, and we see that they continue 
basking in his rays long after other objects have re- 
turned to obscurity. Let us be like them in this respect. 
Let us try constantly to keep our minds lifted up to 
our risen Saviour, the Sun of Righteousness, in the 
fervour of love, in the joy of hope, in the power of 
the Holy Spirit. Wherever there may be darkness, 
let ws always be in the light, seeing, through faith, 
our Lord crowned with honour and glory. The heart 
of a sinner who loves sin, and lives for the world, is 
like one of those dark gloomy precipices into which 
a sunbeam never penetrates, where nothing is to be 
seen but foul toads and snakes, aud all unclean crea- 
tures. Let us be like the Hermon bathing in the dew 
of heaven that descendeth upon the mountains of 
Zion ; like the hills of Canaan, clad with vines and 
cornfields, olives and pomegranates, rejoicing the 
heart of the traveller, and glorifying the Creator by 
the abundance of their fruits. May we continuously 
be filled with that high-born spirit, which makes the 





Christian despise everything sinful and worldly a 
being too low for his tastes. When Moses descende¢ 
from the mountain, we read that his face shone wit} 
the glory of God. May the glory of -the holiness o 
Christ thus continually shine from our countenances 
indicating that we, through faith, with open face, con 
stantly behold the glory of the Lord,” 

** But let us not,’ I interposed, ‘‘be like some o 
the mountain-tops—those, namely, which, thougt 
nearer to the sun than any other object, are ye 
covered with perpetual snow and ice. They are thi 
images of the ‘ wise and prudent,’ from whom is hi¢ 
what is revealed unto babes. In the pride of thei 
knowledge and learning they elevate themselves be 
yond the limits of discretion, trying to be wise above 
what is written, and thinking of themselves mor 
highly than they ought to think. Instead of attract 
ing to themselves the warming, fertilising rays of ‘the 
sun, they gather clouds and mists; and with ther 
everything turns into snow and ice. Let us run aftei 
knowledge, but fly from that knowledge which puffetl 
up. Let us bear in mind that the secret thing 
belong unto the Lord our God, but that those thing: 
which are revealed belong unto us and to our children.” 

‘* Neither,” said Mr. Kempthorne, *‘ let us be like 
the mountains in this.respect, that while they keep the 
light for themselves, they put everything below in the 
shade. We ought much more to resemble them in 
this, that they send down to the valleys the blessing 
of the dew and rain which they receive first. Tc 
enjoy the riches of the Gospel is a great blessing, but 
to keep them for ourselves only, and to withhold them 
from those to whom we could impart them is a 
great sin. We live in the midst of a population, 
many of whom are sadly destitute of the knowledge 
of the only Redeemer. And a whole heathen world 
is lying in utter darkness. Let us both open ow 
mouths to preach, and our purses to send out those 
who preach the glad intelligence of salvation to the 
lost; as it is written: ‘ How beautiful upon the moun- 
tains are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings.’ 
Yes, we should pledge ourselves here before the Lord 
to do this with all our heart and with all our strength. 
And if, under the impulse of this solemn pledge, we 
succeed in plucking a brand from the fire, we shall, 
with thanks to God, remember this Sunday which 
we are permitted to spend on the top of the Righi.” 
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